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PREFACE. 


The increased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
the East, and the great attention now given to the study of compara¬ 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-spcakirg people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is intended to supply this want, by giving, in a tabu¬ 
lated form, a concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological tenns, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this '‘Dictionary of Islam is not intended to be a contro¬ 
versial attack on the religious system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictionary is, for the most part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Wahhabi s^jhools of thought differ 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author’s conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the One hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu¬ 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic¬ 
tionary of Muhammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and j\irisprudencc, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary. The great work of Ibn Kballikan, translated into English by 
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Slane^ supplies this. But short biographical notices of persons con¬ 
nected with the early history of Islam have . been given, inasmuch as 
many of these persons arc connected with religions dogmas and cere¬ 
monies ; the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the MuharraUi ceremonies; Abu Ilanifah, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence ; and the Klialifah ^Umar as the veal founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice^ 
of Muhammad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sir 
William Muir^s great work, the Life of Mahomet. 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham¬ 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to Sir William 
Muir’s books, but also to the works of the late Mr. Lane, the author 
of Modern Egyptians, new editions of which have been edited by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole. Numerous quotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and similar works, he has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Dr. F. Steingass, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Munich, the author of the English-Arabic and Arabic-English 
Dictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work. The interesting 
article on writing is from the pen of this distinguished scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qur^an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah ‘Umar. 

Orientalists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that Sikhism has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very able and scholarly article on the subject by Mr. F. Pincott, 
M.R.A.S., in which he shows that the ^‘religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if 
it may not even be spoken of as the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect,^* —the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

At the commencement of the publication of the work, the Author 
received very valuable assistance from the Rev. F. A. P. Shirrepf, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Di/inity College, as well as from other 
friends, which he must gratefully nckiiowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the compilation of this Dictionary, was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar, to the effect that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotations from the Qur’an, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design o£ the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac- 
^quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English words rather than under 
their Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
God, and not to the Arabic allaji ; for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English pkayer, and not to 
the Arabic salat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng¬ 
lish MARRIAGE, and not to the Arabic nikah. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

Tlie quotations from the Qur’an liave been given chiefly from 
Palmer’s and Rodwclls translations; and those in the Quranic narra¬ 
tive of Biblical characters (moses for example) have been taken from 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole's edition of Lane’s Selections. But, when 
' needful, entirely new translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The Dictionary of Islam has been compiled with very con¬ 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many; 
—to the Government official called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples ; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus¬ 
lim scholars; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam;—to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-five milliouH of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom arc under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India, 

/tt/y 23rd, 1886. 



Thb Ababzc Letters in this Yolithe have been Tbanslitbbated 

AS follows:— 


Arabic. 

Names. 

Roman. 

PrononoiatlojL 


Alif 

A 

a, i, u, at the b^giniaing of a'word. 


Ba 

B 

As in English. 

«ka> 

Ta 

T 

A soft dental, like the Italian 


Su 

§ 

Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 

E 

Jim 

J 

As in English. 

t 

Ha 

B 

A strong aspirate. 

t 

aa 

a 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in loch. 

J 

Dal 

D 

Soft dental. 


Zal 

1 

A sound between dh and x. 

J 

Ea 

B 


j 

u* 

Za 

Sin 

Z 

S 

> As in English. 


Shin 

Sh 

J 


9ad 


A strongly articulated i; in Central Asia 




as 8w. 

u* 

^ad 

? 

Something like the foreign pronunciation 




of the th in that; in Central Asia and 
India z or zw. 

L 

Ta 

T 

A strongly articulated palatal t. 



z 

A strongly articulated z. 


‘Ain 

< 

A guttural, the pronunciation of which 




must be learnt by ear. 


G^ain 

Oil 

A strong guttural 


Fit 

F 

As in English. 

J 

Qaf 

Q 

Like ch in stuch. 

ci) 

Kaf 

K 


J 

Lam 

L 


r 

Mim 

M 


t) 

Nun 

N 

>As in English. 

6 

Ha 

H 



Wau 

W 



Ya 

Y 

1 

-JL. 

Fat^ah 

a 

) 

— 

Easrah 

i 

> As in Italian. 

jt 

l^ammah 

u 

) 

0 

Hamzab 

> 

Pronounced as a, i, u, preceded by a very 
slight aapiration. 
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AARON Arabic Hdrun 

Tho account {<ivcn of Aaron In the Qiir’un will 
be found m the article on Muses In Surah 
xix. 29, the Virgin Marv h addressed aa “ the 
Sister of Aaron ” [mary, moses.] 

ABAD Eternity, without 

end, as distinguished from Azal 

without beginning 

‘ABASA (u^). “ He frowned.” 

The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Qur’an. 
It is said that a blind man, named ‘Abdu ’llab 
ibn Umm Mahtum, once interrupted Muham¬ 
mad in conversation with certain chiefs of 
Quraiah Tho Prophet, however, took no 
notice of him, but frowned and turned away ; 
and in the first verso of this Surah, he is 
represented as reproved by God for having 
done so .—“ He frowned and'turnod his back, 
for that the blind man came unto him.” 

‘ABBAS The son of ‘Abdu 

'l-Muttalib, and consequently tho paternal 
uncle of Muhammad, 'fho most celebrated 
of the “Companions,” and the founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which hold the Khalifate 
for a period of 509 years, namely, from a.d. 
749 to A.D. 1258. He died in a.h. 32. His 
eon Ibn-*Abbas was also a celebrated autho¬ 
rity on Islamic traditions and law. [ibn 
* ABBAS, ABBABIDEB.] 

ABBASIDES. Ara.bic aU*Ahhd8iyah 
The name of a dynasty of 
Khalifahs descended from al-^Abbas, the son 
of *Abdu ’1-Mutt;alib, and a paternal uncle of 
Muhammad. On account of their descent 
from 80 near a relation of the Prophet, the 
Abbasides had, ever since the introduction of 
Islam, been very high in esteem amongst tho 
Arabs, and had at an early penod begun to 
excite the jealousy of the Umaiyade Khalifahs, 
who after the_defeat of ‘All occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empira. The AbbaA- 


ides had for some time asserted their claims 
to the Khalifate, and in a.d. 746 they com¬ 
menced open hostilities. In 749 tho Abbaside 
Kh aliifah Abu ’l-‘Abbas, surnamod as-Saffah, 
“ the blood-shedder,” was recognied as Kha» 
llfah at al-Kufah, and Mavwan II., the last of 
the Umaiyade Khalifahs, was defeated and 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy¬ 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over tho period from a.h. 132 (▲.D. 
749-50) to A.H. 056 fA.D. 1258). 

The name.s of the Abbaside Kh alifahs are.-^ 
Abu ’!-*Abbas as-Saffah (a.d. 749), al-Man^ur 
(a.d 75-^), al-Mabd* (a.d. 775), al-Hadi (a.d. 
786). Harun ar-Kasbid (a.d. 786), ,al-AmIn 
(a.d 809), al-M[a’mun (a.d. 813), al-Mu‘ta9im 
(A.D. 833), al-Wasiq (a.d. 842), al-Mutawakkil 
(a.d 847), al-Muntaijir (a.d 861), al-Musta'm 
(a.d. 862), al.Mu‘tazz (a.d. 866), al-Muhtadi 
(.\.D 8G9), al-Mu‘tamid (a.d. 870), al-Mu*ta?id 
(a.d. 892)) al-Muktafi (a.d. 902), al-Muqtadir 
(a.d 908), al-Qabir (a.d. 932), ar-R^i (ad. 
934), al-Muttaqi (a.d 940), al-Mustaqfl (A.D. 
944), al Muti* (a.d. 945), at-T^i* (a.d. 974), 
al-Qadir (a.d. 994), al-Qaim (a.d. 1031), al- 
Muqtadi (a.d. 1076). al-Mustazhir (ad. 1094), 
al-Mustarshid (a.d. 1118), ar-R^hid (a.d. 
1135), al-MuqtafI (a.d. 1136), al-Mustanjid 
(a.d. 1160), al-Mustazi (a.d. 1170), an-Nfi^ir 
(ad. 1180), az-l|^ahir (a.d. 1225), al-Mustan^ir 
(a.d. 1226), al-Musta* 9 im (a.d. 1242 to a.d. 
1268). 

In the reign of al-Musta^sim Hulaku,,grand- 
son of Jingiz Khan, entered Persia and 
became Sultan a.d. 1256. In 1268 he took 
Baghdad and put the Khallfah al-Musta^flxn to 
death. [khalifaH.] 

ABDAL “Substitutes,” 

pl. of Badal. Certain persons by whom, it is 
said, God continues the world in existence. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. When 
one dies another takes his place, being 
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appointed by God. It is one of the signs of 
the last d^ that the Ahdal will come from 
S3rria. (^Miihkdt^ xxiii c. 3.) No one pre¬ 
tends to be able 'to identify these eminent 
persons in the world. Ood alone knows who 
they are, and where they are. 

‘ABDU ’LL AH {MxiSi). The father 

of Mohammad. He was the yonngest son of 
‘Abdu *1-Muttalib. Doling the pregnancy of 
his wife Amlnah, he set out on a mercantile 
expedition to Gaza in the sooth of Palestine, 
and on his way back he sickened and died at 
al-Madinah, before the birth of his son Mo¬ 
hammad. (Kdtibu 7- Wdqxdi^ p. 18 ; Moir’s 
Lift of Mahomet, ro\. i. p. 11.) 

’ABDU ’LLAH IBN SA‘D 

One of Muhammad’s secre¬ 
taries. It is related that, when Mohammad 
instmcted *Abdo 'Uah to write down the 
words (Surah xxiii. 12-14), “ We (God) have 
created man from an extract of clay . . . 
then wo produced it another creation,” ‘Abdu 
'llah exclaimed, “ And blessed be God, 
the best of creators”; and Muhammad told 
him to write that down also. Whereupon 
‘Abdu *llah boasted that be had been inspired 
with a sentence which the Prophet had ac¬ 
knowledged to be part of the Qur’^, It is of 
him that it is written in the Qur Surah vi. 
33, .“Who is more unjust than he who devises 
against God a lie, or says, * I am inspired,’ 
when be is not inspired at all.” 

" ‘ABDU’L-MUTTALIB(s-iUBa,e). 
Muhammad's grandfather and his guardian 
for two years. He died, aged 82, a.d. 578. 
His sons were ‘Abdu ’llah (Muhammad'.s 
father), al-Haris, az-Zuhair, Abu Taiib, Abu 
Tuahab, al-*Abbas, and Hamza. 

•ABDU ’L-QADIR AL-JiLANi 
The celebrated 

founder of the Qadiriyah order of darweshes, 
snmamed Pir-Dastagir. He died and was 
buried at Baghdad, a.h. 5G1. 

‘ABDU ’R-RAHMAN IBN ‘AUF 
(j4 One of tbe Com¬ 

panions who embraced Islam at a very early 
period, and was one of those who tied to 
Ethiopia. He also accompanied Muhammad 
in all his battles, and received twenty wounds 
.it Uhud. He died a.h. 32, aged 72 or 7r>, 
and was buried at Baqi‘u ’1-Oharqad, the 
graveyard of al-Madinah. 

ABEL. Arabic (J-^U),'Heb. 

vSrr He^eZ. In tbe Qur’an “ the two 
sons of Adam ” are called Hdhil xva Qabil, 
and the following is the account given of 
them in that book (Surah v. 30-35), together 
with the remarks of the commentators in 
italics (as rendered in Mr. Lane’s Selections, 
2nded., p. 53), “ Recito unto them the history 
of the two sons of Adam, namely, Abel 
and Cain, with truth. When they offered 
[their] offering to God (^AbeTs being a ram, and 
Cain's being produce of the earth), and it was 
accepted from one of them Qkat is, from Abel; 


'ABID 

for fire 'descended from heaven, and devoured 
^ his offering), and it was not accepted from the 
other, Chrtn was enraged ; hut he concealed hit 
envy until Adam performed a pilgrimage, when 
he said Unto his brother, I will assuredly slay 
thee. Abel said. Wherefore f Cain answered 
Because of the acceptance oj thine offering to 
the excluston of mine. Abel replied, Ood only 
accepteth from the pious. If thou stretch 
forth to me thy hand to slay me, I will not 
stretch forth to thee my hand to slay thee; 
for I fear God, the Lord of the worlds. I 
desire that thou shouldst bear the sin [which 
thou intendest to commit] against me, by 
slaying me, and thy sin which thou hast com- 
mittea before, and thou wilt be of the compa¬ 
nions of the fire.—And that is the recompense 
of the offenders.—But his soul suffered him to 
slay his brother: so he slew him; and he 
became of [the number of] those who suffer 
loss. And he knew not what to do with hiin ; 
for he was the first dead person upon the face of 
the earth of the sons of Adam. So he cai-ried 
him upon his’ baek. And God sent a raven, 
which scratched up the earth with its bill 
and its talons and raised it over a dead raven 
that was with it until it hid it, to show him 
how be should hide the corpse of his brother. 
Ho said, 0 my disgrace! Am I unable to be 
like this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
brother?—And he became of [the number 
ofj the repentant. And hr digged [a gravej 
for him and hid him, —On account of this 
which Cain did We commanded the children 
of Israel that he who should slay a soul (not 
for the lattefs having slain a soul or committed 
wickedness in the eaith, such as infidelity, or 
adultery, or intercepting the way, and the like) 
[should be regarded] as though he had slain 
all mankind ; and ho who saveth it alive, by 
abstaining from slaying it, as though he had 
saved alive all mankind.” 

“ The occasion of their making this offer¬ 
ing is thus related, according to the common 
tradition in the East. Each of them being 
born with a twin-sister, when they were 
grown up, Adam, by God’s direction, ordered 
Cain to marry Abel’s twin-sister, and Abol to 
marry Cain’s; (for it being the common 
opinion that marriages ought not to be had- 
in the nearest degrees of consanguinity, since 1 
they must necessarily many their sisters, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose they ought to \ 
take those of the remoter degree;) but this 
Cain refusing to agree to, because his own 
sister \vas the handsomo.st, Adam ordered 
them to make their offerings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to His determination. 
.The commentators say Cain’s offering was a 
sheaf of the very worst of his corn, bat 
Abel’s a fat lamb of the best of his flock.”— 
Sale’s Koran, I . p. 122. 

• ‘ABID “ A worshipper [of 

God].” A term generally used for a devout 
person. The word frequently occurs in the 
j Qur’an; e.g. Surah ii. 132‘ “ The baptism 
j (sibghah) of God 1 And who is hotter than 
j God at baptizing? We are tbe worshippers 
. Qdbidun) of God.” The word ^ibyJtah is traus- 
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ABLUTION 


lated by Professor Palmer “ dye ” and ** dyeing,*' 
but Sale, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-Baizawi, Jalalu ’d-dm, and Husaihi, who 
say it refers to the Christian rite, translates it 
baptism,” Others say that it means Jilrah 
or rfin, the religion of God, with an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. See 
Lane’s Lexicon, [baptism.] • ^ 

ABIQ A runaway slave. 

(absconding of slaves.] 

ABJAD The name of an 

.arithmetical arrangement of tho alphabet, the 
letters of which have different powers from 
one to one thousand. It is in the order of 
tho alphabet as used by the Jews as far as 
400, the six remaining letters being added 
by the Arabians. The letters spell the 
words— 

ad/aef hawwaz hutti kalaman 

sa*fa? qarashat zazigh 

The author of the Arabic Lexicon, a/-Qd/ni/s, 
aays that the first six words are the names 
of celebrated kings of Madyan (Midian), and 
that tho la.st two words were added by tho 
Arabians. Some say they are the names of 
the eight sons of tho inventor of the Arabic 
character, MiQ-amir ibn MuiTa. 

The following is a list of the letters with 
,their English equivalents, and the power of 


each in numbers ; — 




la 

(h 


60 

s 


2 

b 

s-» 

70 

( 


3 

j 

c 

80 

/ 


4 

d 

J 

90 

s 


5 

h 


100 

q 


6 

tv 


200 

r 

) 

'J* 

7 

z 

) 

300 

sh 

8 


C 

400 

t 


9 

t 

L 

500 

s 


10 

y 

O 

600 

kh 

t 

20 

k 

val 

700 

z 

6 

30 

i 

J 

800 

z 


40 

VI 

(• 

900 

z 

h 

50 n 
{exorcism.] 

O 

1000 




ABLUTION. Arabic, iuazu\ wuzu* 
Persian, tlbdast Ablu¬ 

tion is described by Muhammad as “ the half of 
faith and the key of prayer ” {Mishkdt,\\\, 3c), 
and is founded on the authority of the Qur’an, 
surah v. 8, “ O Believers! when ye prepare 
yourselves for prayer, wash your faces and 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your beads 
and your feet to tho ankles.” 

These ablations are absolutely necessary as 
a preparation for the recital of the liturgical 
form of prayer, and are performed as follows: 
The worshipper, having tucked up his sleeves 
a little higher than his elbows, washes his 
hands three limes; then he rinses hi.s mouth 
three times, throwing the water into it with 
his right hand. After this, he, with his right 
hand, throws water up his nostcils, snuflBng 
it up at the saiffe time, and then blows it out, 


3 

compressing his nostrils with the thumb and 
finger of the left hand—this being also per¬ 
formed three times. He then washes his 
face three times, throwing up the water with 
both hands. He next washes his right hand 
and arm, as high as the elbow, as many times, 
causing tho water to run along his arm from 
the palm of tho hand to the elbow, and in 
the same manner washes the left. Then 
ho draws his wetted right hand over tho 
upper part of his head, raising his turban 
or cap with his left. If he has a beard, ho 
then edmbs it with the wetted fingers of hia 
right hand, holding hia hand with the palm 
forwards, and passing the fingers through his 
beard from the throat upwards. He then 
puts the tips of his fore-fingers into his ears 
and twists.them rouml, passing his thumbs at 
tho same time round the back of the cars 
from the bottom upwards. Next, he wipes 
his neck with the back of the fingers of both 
hands, making tho ends of his fidgers meet 
behind his neck, and then drawing them for¬ 
ward. Lastly, he washes bis feet; as high as 
tho ankles, and passes his fingers between the 
toes. During this ceremony, which is gene¬ 
rally performed in less than three minutes, 
th§ int<‘nd)ng worshipper usually recites some 
pious ejaculations or prayers. For example :— 

Before commencing the waziC\ —“I am 
going to purify myself from all bodily un- 
cloanncss, preparatory to commencing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw my 
soul near to tho throne of tho Most High. 
In the name of God', the Great and Mighty. 
Praise be to God who has given us grace to 
be Muslims. Islam is a truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” 

When washing the nostrils:—“ 0 my God, if 
I am pleasing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise.” 

When washing tho right hand:—0 my 
God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine 
my account with favour.” 

When w’ashing the left hand:—“ O my God, 
place not at the lesurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.” 

The Shiya^is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of tho^ Qur’&n quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub {mnsaft) the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sunnis.' 

Tho ablution need not be performed before 
each of the five stated peribds of prayer, 
when the person is conscious of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the last 
performance of the ablution. The private 
parts of the body must also be purified when 
necessary. When water cannot be procured, 
or would be injurious to health, the ablution 
may bo poi formed with dust or sand. This 
ceremony is called Tayamvmm (q.v.). The 
washing of tho whole body is necessary after 
certain periods of impurity. [GHirsi-.] The 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious dhty. 
[MiawAK.] The benefits of ablation are 
highly extolled in the sayings of Mnfiammad, 
e.q., “ He who performs the wa:^^ thoroughly' 
will extract all sin from his body, even though 
it may be lurking under his finger nails.” “ In 
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fh« of resurroction people shall come 
Vrith bi^ht facee, hands and feet, and there 
will be Jewels in every place where the waters 
of the toaifff have reached.*’ (Muhkdt^ iii. 1.) 



VEtSBIrS FOB ABLOTXOSra USED IN AIOHiN> 
leTAN AND INDIA 



VESSELS FOR ABLUYIONS LSED IN EOTPT. 
(lane’s “ EOYraANS.”) 

In all the principal mosqnes there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water for the 
purposes of legal purification, [furification.] 

ABORTION. Arabic Isqdt. There 

Is no mention of the ^subject in the Qur'an, 
but according to the Fatdwl ^Alamgiri (vOl. 
iv. p. 238), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the womb. Muhammad Ls related 
to have ordered prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and mercy. {Mishkat^ v. c. 2.) 

ABHAHAM. Ara/bic Ibrahim 
great pro¬ 
phets to whom God deliij^red special laws. 
The “Friend of God,” Khalllu ’llah, to whom 
were revealed twenty portions { 9 <ih\fah) of 
Scripture, 

Abraham is very frequently mentioned in 
the Qur’an, together with Ishmael and Isaac. 
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The following are Mr. Lane’s selection^ (givin^T 
in itaUct the remarks of Muslim commenta¬ 
tors) :— , ' 

Remember when Abraham said to hie 
father Azar (this was the surname of Te?ak')f 
Dost thpu tase images as dbities,? Verily I 
see thee and thy people to be in a manifest 
error.—(And thus, as ne showed him the error 
of his father and his people^ did We show 
Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and [We did so] that he might be of [the 
number of] thove who firmly believe.) And 
when the night overshadowed him, he saw a 
star .(if is said that it was Venus)^ [and] he sa’id 
unto his people^ who were astrologers^ This, is 
my Lord, according to your assertion .—But 
when it set, he said, I like not those that set, 

. to take them as Lords^ since it is not meet for a 
Lord to experience alteration and change of 
place, as, they are of the nature of accidents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
he saw the moon rising, he said unto them,. 
This is my Lord.—But when it set, he said, 
Verily if my 'Lord direct me not He con¬ 
firm me not in the right w^ay), I shali assuredly 
be of the erring people .—This was a hint to 
his people that they were in error; but it had no 
effect upon them. And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, This is my Lord. This is 
greater than the star and the moon .—But whea 
it set, and the proof had been rendered more 
strong to them, yet they desisted not, be said, O 
my people, verily I am clear of the [things] 
which ye associate with God; namely, tho 
images and the heavenly bodies. So they said 
unto him, JfiHiat dost thou worship? He 
answered. Verily I direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following the right religion, and I am not of 
the polytheists.—And his people argued with 
him; [but] he said, Do' ye argue with me- 
respecting Ood, when He bath directed me, 
and I fear not what ye associate w'ith Him 
unless my Lord will that aught displedsing 
should befall me? My Lord comprehendetn 
everything by His knowledge. Will ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
I fear what ye have associated with God, 
when ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
down unto you a proof ? Then which of the 
two partied is the more worthy of safety? 
Are we, or you ? If ye know who is the more 
worthy of it, follow him .— God saith. They 
who have believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that is, polytheism), for these 
shall be safety/rom punishment, and they sire 
rightly directed.” (Surah vi. 74-82.^ 

“ Relate unto them, in the book (tnat is, the 
Qur'dny, the histcry of Abraham. Verily, he 
was a person of great veracity, a prophet. 
When he said unto his father Azar, who wor^ 
shipped idols, 0 my father, wherefore dost 
thou worship that which beareth not, nor 
seeth, nor averteth from thee aught, whether 
of advantage or of injury? 0 my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath come 
unto me, that hath not come unto tbCe: 
therefore follow me: I will direct thee into a. 
right way.. 0 my father, serve not the devil,. 
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Abbaham 


by obrying him in serving idols; for ths devil 
18 Tery rebellious unto the Compassionate. O 
my father, verily I fear that a punishment will 
betide thee from the Compassionate, if thou 
repent not, and that • thou wilt be unto the 
devil an aider, and a companion *in hell-fire .— 
He replied, Art thou a rejebtor of my Gods, 
Q Abraham, and dost thou revile them f If 
thou abstain not, I will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words; therefore beware 
of me, and leave me for a long time.— Abra^ 
ham said. Peace from me be on thee 1 I will 
ask pardon for thee of my Lord; for He 
is gracious unto me: and I will separate 
myself from you and from what ye invoke 
instefad of God; and I will call upon my 
Lord; perhaps I shall not be unsuccessful in 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in calling 
upon idols. —And when he had separated him¬ 
self from them, and from what they wor¬ 
shipped instead of God, by going to the Holy 
Land, -We gave him two sons, that he might 
x^eer himself thereby, namely, Isaac and Jacob ; 
and each [of them] We made a prophet; and 
We^ bestowed upon them (namely, the three), 
of our mercy, wealth^and children; and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.” 
(Surah xix. 42-51.) 

“ We gave unto Abraham his direction for¬ 
merly, before he had attained to manhood; and 
We knew him to be worthy of it. When he 
said unto his father and his people, What ? ro 
these images, to the worship of which yo are 
devoted ?—they answered. Wo found our 
fathers worshipping them, and we have fol¬ 
lowed their example. He said unto them. 
Verily yo and your fathers have been in a 
manifest error. - They said, Hast thou come 
unto us with truth in saying this, or art thou 
of those who jest? He answered, Nay, your 
Lord (the being who deserveth to be worshipped') 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
who created them, not after the similitude of 
anything pre-existing; and I am of those who 
bear witness thereof. And, by God, I will 
assuredly devise a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, turning your 
backs.—So, after they had gone to their place 
of assembly,‘on a day when they held a festival, 
he break them in pieces witti an axe, except 
the chief of them, upon whose neck he hung the 
axe; that they might return unto it (namely, 
the chief) and see what he had done with the 
others. They said, after they had returned 
and seen what he, had done. Who bath done 
this unto our gods? Verily he is of the 
unjust.— And some of them said, We heard a 
young man mention them ^ reproachfully: he 
is called Abraham. They said, Tpen bring 
him before the eyes of the people, that they 
may bear ivitness against him of his having 
done ii They said unto him, when he had 
been brought. Hast thou done this unto our 
gods, 0 Abraham ? He answered, Nay, this 
their chief did it: and ask ye them, if they 
[c^n] speak. And they returned unto them¬ 
selves, upon reflection, and said unto them* 
selves^ Verily ye are the unjust, in worship¬ 
ping that which speaketh not. Then they re¬ 
verted to their obstinacy, and said, Verily 
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thou kno west "that these speak not: then 
wherefore dost thou order us to ask them f 'He 
said, Do ye th^n "worship, instead of >Ged, 
that which doth not profit 'you at all, nor 
injure you tfye worship it notf Fie on you, 
and on that which ye worship instead of God! 
Do ye not then understand?—They- said, 
Bum ye him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will do so. ' iSo they collected abundance of fire- 
wood for him, and set fire to it; dnd they bound 
Abraham, and put him into an engine, and cast 
him into the fire. But, saxth ,Gcd, We said, 0 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra¬ 
ham ! So nought of him was burned save hts 
bonds: the heat of the fire ceased, but its light 
remained; and hy God*s saying, Security ,— 
Abraham was saved from dying by reaeon of 
its cold. And they intended against him a 
plot; but he caused them to be the sufiorerH. 
And WG delivered him and Lot, the son of his 
})rother Uaran, frcn El-'Erdq, [bringing 
them] unto the land which We blessed for the 
peoples, by the abundance of its Hvers and 
frets, namely, Syria. Abraham lookup his abode 
in Palestine, and Lot in El-Mutejikeh, be¬ 
tween which is a days journey. iUid when 
Abraham had asked a son. We gave unto him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional .gift, be¬ 
yond what he had asked, being a sorts son ; and 
all of them We made righteous persons and 
prophets. And We made them models of reli¬ 
gion who directed men by Our command unto 
Our religion; and We commanded them by 
inspiration to do good works and to perform 
prayer and to give the appointed alms; and 
they served Us. And unto Lot We gave 
judgment and knowledge; and We delivered 
him from the city ^hich committed filthy 
actions; for they were a people of evil, 
shameful doers; and We ad^tted him into 
our mercy; for he was [one] of the righteous.’* 
(Surah xxi. 52-75.) 

** Hast thou not considered him who ^spnted 
with Abraham concerning his Lord, because 
God bad given him the kingdom? And he 
was Nimrod, When Abraham said, (upon his 
saying unto him, Who is thy Lord, unto xVhom 
thou invitest us ?), My Lord is Ho vrho giveth 
life and causeth to die,—he replied, I give 
life and cause to die.— And he summoned two 
men, and slew one ^of, them, and left the other. 
So when he saw that he understpoa not, Abra¬ 
ham said, And verily God bringeth the sun 
from the east: now do thou bring it from the 
west.—And he who disbelieved was con¬ 
founded ; and God directeth not the offending 
people.** (Surah ii. 260.) 

** And Our messengers came formerly unto 
Abraham with good tidings of Isaac and 
Jacob, who should be after him. They said; 
Peace. He replied, Peace be on you. And he 
tarried not, but brought a roasted calf. And 
when he saw that their hands touched it not, 
he disliked them and conceived a fear ef 
them. They said. Fear not: for we are sent- 
unto the people of Lot, that we may destroy 
them. And his wife Sarah was standii^ 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings of their destruction. And we gave her 
good tidings of Isaac; and after Isaac, Jacob* 
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She nAdf Alaa! shall 1 bear a child when 1 
am an. old woman of nine and ninety years, 
and when this my husband is an old man of 
n hundred or a Mndred and twenty years f 
Verily this [would be] a wonderful thing.— 
They said. Dost thou wonder at the com- 
maxid of Ood? The mercy of Ood and His 
bieasings be on you, 0 people of the house (of 
Ahraham)l for He is praiseworthy, glorious. 
-—And when the terror had departed from 
Abrahm, and the good tidings had come 
unto him, he disputed with Us (iha^ is, with 
Our messengers) respecting the people of 
Lot; for Abraham was gentle,compassionate, 
re|>entant. And he said unto them. Will ye 
d^roy a city wherein are three hundred be¬ 
lievers f They answered. No. He said, And 
will ye destroy a city wherein are two 
hundnd believers? They ansivered. No. He 
said. And will ye destroy a city wherein are « 
forty believers f They answered, No. He said, 
.And will ye destroy a city wherein are fourteen 
believers? They answered, No. He said. And 
tell me, if there he in it one believer? They 
answered. No. He said, Verily in it is Lot. 
They readied. We know'best who is in it. And 
whm their dispute had become tedious, they 
said, O Abraham, abstain from this disputa¬ 
tion s for the command of thy Lord hath come 
for their destruction, and a punishment not [to 
‘be] averted is coming upon them.” (Surah xi. 
72-76«] 

And when Our decree ybr the destruction of 
the people of Lot came [to be executed], We 
tumed .them< (that is, their cities) upside- 
down ; ftrr Gabriel raised them to heaven, and 
let them fall upside-down to the earth; and 
We rained upon them stones of baked clay, 
sent one after another, marked with thy Lord, 
each with the name of him upon whom it should 
be ccut: and they [are] not far distant from 
the offenders ; that is, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of Lot were not, far distant 
from the people of jSfekkeh.” (Surah xi. 84.) 

"And [Abraham] said [after his escape 
from Nimrod], Verily I am going unto my 
Lord, who will direct me unto the place 
whither He hath commanded me to go, namely, 
§fna. And when he had arrived at the Holy 
Land, he said, 0 my Lord, give me a son 
[who shall be one] of the righteous. Where¬ 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of a mild 
^ youth. And when he had attained to the 
age when he could work with him (as some 
say, seven years ; and some, thirteen), ho said, 

0 my child, verily I have seen in a dream that 
I should saorifice thee (and the dreams of pro¬ 
phets are true; and their actions, by the com¬ 
mand of God ); therefore consider what thou 
secst advisable for me to do. He replied, O 
my father, do what thou art commanded: 
thou shalt find mo, if God please^ [of the 
number] of the patient. And when they had 
resigned 'themselves, and he had laid him 
do^ on Us temple, in [the valley of] Mina, 
and had drawn the knife across kis throat (but 
If produced no effect, by reason an obstacle 
interposed by the divine power). We called unto 
nim, O Abraham, thou hast verrffed the 
visioi^ ^Verily thus do We reward the.well- 
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doers. Verily this was the manifest triaL 
And Wo ransomed him whom he had been com¬ 
manded to sacrifice (and he was Ishmael or 
Isaac; foi there are two opinions) with an 
excellent victim, a ram from Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offered : Gabriel (on whom 
be peace!) brought it, and the lord Abraham 
sacrificed it, saying, God is, most grCat! And 
We left this salutation [to be bestowed] on 
him by the latter generations, Peace [be] on 
Abraham! Thus do We reward the well¬ 
doers : for be was of Our believing servants.” 
(Surah xxxvii. 97-111.)' 

“ Remember when Abraliam said, 0 my Lord, 
•how mo how Thou will raise to life the 
dead.—He said, Hast thou not believed? He 
answered, Yea: but I have asked Thee that 
my heart may bo at ease. He replied, Then 
take four birds and draw them towards thee, 
and cut them in pieces and mingle together their 
fiesh and their feathers; then place upon each, 
mountain of thy land a portion of them, then 
call them unto thee: they shall come unto 
thee quickly; and know thou that -God is 
mighty [and] wise. —And he took a peacock 
and a vulture and a rai'm and a cock, and did 
with them as hath been described, and kept their 
heads with him, and called them ; whereupon 
the portions fiew about, one to /mother, until 
they became ‘Complete: then they came to their 
heads'* (Surah ii. 2G2.) 

" Remember, when his Lord had tried Abra¬ 
ham by [certain] words, commands and prohi- 
bitions, and he fulfilled them, God said unto- 
him, 1 constitute thee a model of religion unto 
men. He replied. And of my ofi'spring con¬ 
stitute models of religion. [God] said, My 
covenant doth not apply to the ottenders, the 
unbelievers among them. —And when We ap¬ 
pointed the house (that is, the Kabbah) to be 
a place for the resort of men, and a place of 
security (a man would meet the slayer of hU 
father there and he would not provoke him [to 
revenge],) and [said], Take, 0 men, the sta- 
tion of Abraham (the stone upon luhich he stood 
at the time of building the House) as a 
{llace of prayer, that ye may perform behind it 
the prayers of the two rahahs [which are or¬ 
dained to be performed after the coremonyT 
of the circuiting [of the Ka‘bah].—And We 
commanded Abraham and Ishmael, [saying], 
Purify my House (rid it of the idols) for 
those who shall compass [it], and those who 
shall abide fAere,and those who shall bow down 
and prostrate themselves.—And when Abra¬ 
ham said, 0 my Lord, make this place a 
secure territory (and God hath answered his 
prayer, and made it a sacred place, wherein the- 
blood man is not shed, nor is any one op~ 
pressed in it, nor is its game hunted [or shot], 
nor are its plants cut or pulled up), and supply 
its inhabitants with fruits (which hath been 
done by the tranfporting of ai-Tdlf from Syria 
wifner, when it [that is, the territory of 
Makkah] was desert, without sown land or 
water, such of them as shall believe in God 
and the last day. —He mentioned them pecu- 
prayer agreeably with the saying 
of God, Mv covenant doth not apply to the 
offenders.-^God replied, And I will supply 
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Him wHo disbelievetH: I will make Him to 
enjoy a supply of food in this worlds a littlo 
whiie: then 1 will force him, in the world to 
come^ to the punishment of the fire: and eyil 
shall be the transit.** (Sdrah ii. 11^120.) 

** And remomber when Abraham was raising 
the foundations of the House (that is, buitd^ 
ing it), together with Ishmael, and they said, 
O our Lord, accept of us our buildiny; for 
Thou art the Hearer of what is said, the 
Knower^ what is done, 0 our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Thpe, and make from 
among our offspring a people resigned unto 
Thee, and show us our rites (the ordinances 
of our worship, or our pilgrimage), and bo pro¬ 
pitious towards us; for Thou art the Very 
Propitious, the Merciful. (They begged Him 
to he propitious to them, notwitMtaruiing their 
honesty, from a motive of humility, and by way 
of instruction to their offspring,) 0 our Lord, 
also send unto them (Uiat is, the people of the 
House) an apostle from among them (and (rod 
hath answered their prayer by sending Muham~ 
mocf), who shall recite unto them Thy signs 
(the Qp'ddn), and shall teach them the book 
(the Qur*dn), and the knowlege that it con- 
taineth, and shall purify them from polytheism; 
for Thou art the Mighty, the Wise.—And 
who will be averse from the religion of 
Abraham but ho who maketh his soul foolish, 
who is ignorant that it is God*s creation, and 
that the worship of Him is incumbent on it / or 
who lightly esteemeth it and applieth it to vile 
purposes; when Wo have chosen him in this 
, world as an apostle and a friend, and he shall be 
; in the world to come one of the rightoousyor 
whom are high ranks f—And remember when 
his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself:—he 
replied, I resign myself unto the Lord of the 
worlds,—And Abraham commanded Lis chil¬ 
dren to follow it (namely, the religion)', and 
Jacob, his children; saying, 0 my children, 
verily God hath chosen for you the religion 
of al-Isldm; therefore die not without your 
being Muslims.— It was a prohibition from 
abandoning Islam and a command to persevere 
therein unto deafh,^' (Surah ii. 121-126.) 

** When the Jews said, Abraham was a Jew, 
and we are of his religion,—and the Christians 
said the like, [the following] was revealed: — 
0 people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
aigue respecting Abraham, asserting that he 
was of your religion, when the Pentateuch and 
the Gospel were not sent down but after him 
a lor^ time f Do ye not then understand the 
falsity of your saying f So ye, 0 people, have 
argued respecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and Jesus, and 
have asserted that ye ore of their religion: 
then wherefore do ye argue respecting that 
of which ye have no knowledge, concerning 
Abraham f But God knoweth his case, and 
ye know it not. Abraham was not a Jew nor 
a Christian: but be was orthodox, a Muslim 
[or one resigned], a Unitarian, and he was not 
of the polytheists.” (Surah iii. 68-60.) 

ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 
Arabic Ibdq An absconded 

male or female elave is called Abig, but an 
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infant tiara itHo learea Hit Hotttn It tamad 
tfSll ,« woid wHioH it dlto ntad lav an adnli 
alava vrHo Has strayed. THa appraHanMoa ol 
a fngitiTa slave it a laudable aot, and the 
person who 'Seizes Him should bring Him W 
fore the magistrate and reo^va a raward of 
forty dirhams," (Hamilton’s roL 

p. 278.) • 

ABSTINENCE. Arabic Taaw& 
(JsyB?). Is very frequentlj enjoinea in 
the (^in. The word generally applies to 
abstinence from idolatry in the flmt instance, 
but it is used to express a life of piety. An 
excessive abstinence and,a life of asceticism 
are condemned in the Qur’an, and the Chris¬ 
tians are charged with the invention of the 
monastic life. (Sflrah IviL 27.) “ As for the 
nwnastic life, they invented it tkms$hul' 
[monastioism, vastiuo.] 

A^tl ‘ABDI »LLAH 

Muhammad ibn IsmiHal-BukH^i the author 
of the well-known collection of traditions re* 
oeived by the Sunnis, [bukhabx.] 

, ABtT ‘ABDI ’LLAH A^MAD IBK 
HANBAL y\). 

[hanbal.] 

ABtr ‘ABDI ’LLlH IBN ANAS 

(u-»' (ji ^\). [maMk.] 

ABO ‘ABDI ’LLAH MUHAM¬ 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN y 

Known a* Imtm 
Mnhsmmad. Bom at W&sit, a city in Arabian 
*lraq, A.H. 182. He studied under the great 
Imam Abff Hanifah, and had also studied 
under Imam Malik for three years. He is cels* 
brated as one of the disciples of the LsAm 
Abu Hanifah, from whom he oocasionally 
differs, as is seen in the Hidayah, He disu 
at Rai, in Khuras&n. where his tomb is still 
to be seen, A.H. 189. 

ABO BAKE (/:» Of the 

origin of bis name, there are various explana*' 
tions. Some think that it means ** the father 
of the maiden,” and that he reooived this 
title because he was the father of *AyisHah, 
whom Muhammad married when she was o^y 
nine years old. BQs original name was *Abdu 
*1-Ea*bah (which the j^ophet changed into 
*Abdu ’llab) Ibn Ab! Quh&fah. He was HbB 
first Khalxfah. or successor of MuHemmad. 
[shi^ah.] Muhammadan writers pndze Him 
for the purity of his life, and ciul him Of* 
^iddiq, the Veracious. He only rel^od two 
years, and died August 22nd, A.x>. OA 

ABtr Dl*trD fi\). Salaimto 

Ibn al-Asb’as al-SijisUnI; bom at aLBaftah 
A.H. 202, and died a.h. 275. The compiler of 
one of the six eorreot books of Sniuu taradi* 
tions, called the Sunnan Aid MSd, whioh oon^ 
tains 4/)08 traditions, said to have been oara* 
fully collated from 600,000. [tiimnaKwa.] 

ABC HANIFAH (mUuB Am*. *>1). 
Abfi Hanifah an-Nu*mto Ts the great Sunal 
In^m and jurifoonsult, and the founder el* 
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tito §ect. Hii father, gabit, was a 

silk dealer in the city of al-Kufah,' and 
it is said his grandfather, Zuta, was a native 
of Kabul. He was bom at al>Kufah, a.u. 80 
(aJ). 700), and died at Baghdad, a.h. 160. He 
is regarded as the great oracle of Sunni juris¬ 
prudence, and his doctrines, with those of his 
disciples, the Imam Abu Yusuf and the Imam 
Muhammad, are generally received through¬ 
out Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It is 
related that Imam Malik said that the Imam 
Abu Hanifah was such a logician that, if ho 
were to assert a wooden pillar was made of 
gold# he would prove it by argument 

ABtJ HUEAIRAH (Sjsyk One' 

of the most constant attendants of Muham¬ 
mad, who from his peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet than any other indi¬ 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but ho 
was nicknamed Abu Hurairah on account of 
his fondness for a kitten. Ho embraced Islam 
in the year of the expedition to I^aibar, a.h 
7, and died in al-Madinab, a.h 57 or 69, 
aged 78. 

ABtr JAHL (Ja#. ,»') An im- 

placable adversary of Muhammad. Hie real 
name was ‘Amr ibn Hisham, but ho was sur- 
named, by the Muslims, Abu Jahl, or the 
“ Father of Folly ” He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qur’an, Surah xxii 8 — 

There is u man who disputeth concerning 
Ood without either knowledge or direction ” 
He was a boastful and debauched man, and 
was killed in the battle of Badr 

ABtJ LAHAB (w-eJ One of 

the sons of Abu Muttalib, and an undo to 
Muhammad. He wasS a most bitter enemy to 
the Prophet, and opposed the establishment 
of Islam to the utmost of his po^’t'er llis 
name was • Ab^u ’!• Uzza, but he was surnamed 
by Muhammad, Abu Lahab. The Father of 
the Flame.” When Muhammad received the 
command to admonish his relations, he called 
them all together and told them he was a 
wamor sent unto them before a grievou.s 
chastisement. Abu Lahab rejected his mis¬ 
sion, and cried out, Mayest thou perish f 
Hast thou called us together for this ? " and 
took up a stone to cast at him , whereupon the 
pxith Surah of the Qur’an was produced — 

** Let the hands of A bu Lahab perish, and 
let himself perish ! 

Elis wealth and his gams shall avail him 
naught. 

Burned shall he bo at a fiery flame. 

And his wife laden with fire wood, 

On her neck a rope of palm fibre.” 

Abu Lahab is said to have died of gHef and 
VAx^tion at the defeat which his friends had 
received at the battle of Badr, surviving that 
misfortune only seven days. Hia body was 
left nnbnried for several days. 

Zaid and Abu Lahab are the only relatives 
tt friends of Muhammad mentioned by name 
ih the Qur’an _ 
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AHO *L-HIJZAIL ZUFAR IBN 
AL-HUZAIL (:>» yj y')- 

Celebrated as the Imam Zufar, and as a con¬ 
temporary and intimate friend of the great 
Imam Abu Hanifah. He died at al-Basrah, 
A.u. 158. 

ABU ’L-QASIM “ The 

father of Qasim.” One of the names of Mu¬ 
hammad, assumed on the birth of his son 
Qa.sim, who died m infancy. [.ml’HAMMad.] 

ABUSIVE LANGUAGE is for- 

bidden by the Muslim law, and the ofTondor 
must be puni.shed according to the discretion 
of the Qazi. Abu Hanifah .says . “ If a person 
abuse a Musalmaii by calling liim an ass or 
a hog^ puni.shmeiit i.s not incurred, because 
these expressiorrs are in no respect defama¬ 
tory of the person to whom they are used, 
it being evident that he is neither an ass 
nbr a hog. But some allege that in out 
times chastisement is inflicted, since, in the 
modem acceptation, calling a man an ass 
or a hog is held to ho abu.se Others, again, 
allege that it i.s e.steemed only to be abuse 
when the person of whom it is said occupies a 
dignified position.” According to Abu Hanifah, 
the greatest number of stripes that can be 
inflicted for abusive language is thirty-nine 
(Hamilton’s liiddyah, vol. ii 78.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, 
“ Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to join siich an 
one in religious warfare *’ {Mishkdt, xxii. 2.) 

ABO TALIB ('...SVt ,,1) Muham- 

mad’s uncle and guardian : the father of 
‘All. He is believed to have died as he had 
lived, an unbeliever in the Prophet’s mission ; 
but for forty years he had been his faithful 
friend and guardian He died in the third 
year before the Hijrah 

ABU UBAIDAR ^\) IBN 

AL-.JARRAH One of the Companions, who 
was with the Prophet in all his wars, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Uhud, 
Ho was highlv esteemed by Muhammad, who 
made him one of the ' Askarah aJ-Muhash- 
sharafi^ or ten patiiarchs of the Muslim faith. 
He died ah 18, aged 58 

ABU YUSUF ^\). Known 

also as Ya'qub ibn Ibrahim Born at Bagh¬ 
dad, A.H. 113. Studied under the Imam •Abu 
Hanifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
Imam Muhammad and the Imam Zufar, as 
disciples of the great Imam; from whose 
opinions, however, the throe disciples not un^ 
frequently differ, as will be seen upon refer¬ 
ence to the Iliddgak. He died a.h. 182. 

‘AD A tribe located to the 

south of Arabia,^to w'hich the prophet Hud is 
said to have been sent. See Qur’an, vii. C3:— 

“ And to ‘Ad wo sent our brother Hud» 

‘ 0 my people,’ said he, * worship God ; ye 
have no' other god than Him • Will ye 
then fear Him ? ’ 

“ Said the unbelieving chiefs among his 
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7 )eopld, ‘ We certainly percefve that thou art 
unsound of mindand we snrely deem thee 
an impostor/ 

“ He said, * 0 my people I it is not unsound¬ 
ness of mind in me, but I am an Apostle^ 
from the Lord of the Worlds. 

The messages of my Lord do I announce 
to you, and I am your faithful counsellor. 

Marvel yo that a warning bath come to 
you from your Lord through'one of yourselves 
that Ho may warn you? Remember how he 
hath made you the successors of the people 
of Noah, and increased you in tallness of 
stature. Remember then the favours of God, 
that it may haply be well with you.’ 

“ They said, ‘ Art thou come to us in order 
that we may worsliip one God alone, and 
leave what our fathers worshipped? Then 
bring that upon us with which thou threat- 
encst us, if thou be a man of truth.’ 

Ho said, ‘ Vengeance and wrath shall sud¬ 
denly light on you from your Lord. Do ye 
dispute with me about names that you and 
your fathers have given your idols, and for 
which God hath sent you down no warrant^ ? 
Wait yo then, and 1 too will wait with you.’ 

“ And we delivered him, and those who 
were on his side, by our mercy, and we cut 
off, to the last man, those who had treated 
cur signs as lies, and who were not believers.” 

Also, Surah Ixxxix. r>: “ Hastjbou not seen 
how thy Lord dealt with ‘Ad at Iram, 
adorned with pillars, whoso like have not 
been reared in these lands.” [iruD, iram.] 

^ ADA* Payment; satisfac¬ 

tion ; completing (prayers, &c.), 

ADAM. Arabic, Adam The 

dlrst man. Reckoned by Muslim writers as the 
first prophet, to whom ten portion.s of scrip¬ 
ture (sahifah) avQ said to have been revealed. 
He is distinguished by the title of Safiyu ’llah, 
or, thc.“ chosen one of God.” IIo is mentioned 
in the Qur an in the following Surahs, which 
are taken froih Mri Lane’s Selections (new 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole ; Triibncr, 
1879), with the commentary in italics :— 

“ Remember, 0 Muhammad, when thy Lord 
said unto the angels, I am about to place in 
the earth a vicegerent to act for me in the 
execution of my ordinances therein, namely, 
Adam ,—they said, Wilt Thou place in it one 
who will corrupt in it by disobediences, and 
will shed blood (as did the sons of El- Jann, 
icho were in it; where ore, ivhen they acted 
cori'uptly, God sent to them the angels, who 
drove them away to the islands and the moun¬ 
tains), when we [on the contrary] celebrate 
the divine perfection, occupying ourselves with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness? There¬ 
fore we are more worthy of the vicegerency .— 
God replied, Verily I know that which ye 
know not, as to the affg.ir of appointing Adam \ 
vicegerent, and that among his posterity will be ! 
the obedient and the rebellious, and the just will i 
Ae manifest among them. And he created 
Adam from the surface of the earth, taking a 
handful of every colour that it comprised, which 
was kneaded with various waters; and he com¬ 


pletely formed ii, and breathed into it the soul i 
so it became on animated sentient being. And 
ho taught Adam the names of all things, in¬ 
fusing the knowledge of them into Ms heart. 
Then Ho showed them (namely, ike things) to 
the angels, and said, Declare unto me the 
names ot these things, if ye say truth in your 
assertion that 1 will not create any more know¬ 
ing than ye, and that ye are more worthy of the 
vicegerency. They leplied, \_We extoC] Thy 
perfection 1 We have no knowledge excepting 
what Thou hast taught us ; for Thou art the 
Knowing, the Wise.— God' said, 0 Adam, tell 
them their names. And when he had told 
thorn their names, God said, Did 1 not say 
unto you that I know the secrets of the 
heavens and the eaith, and know what yo 
reveal of your ivqrds, saying. Wilt thou place 
in it, etc., and what ye did conceal of your 
words, saying, He will not create any more 
generous towards Him than we, nor any more 
knowing?*' (Surah ii. 28-31.) 

“ We created you; that is, your father Adam : 
then We formed you; loe formed him, and you 
in him: then We said unto the angels, Pro¬ 
strate yourselves unto Adam, by way of salu¬ 
tation ; whereupon they prostrated them¬ 
selves, except Ibices, the father of the jinn, 
who was amid the angels: he was not of those 
who prostrated themselves. God said. What 
hath hindered thee from prostj'ating thyself, 
when I commanded theo? He answered, I 
am better than he: Thou hast created me of 
fire, and Thou hast created him of earth. 
[God] said, Then descend thou from it; that 
IS, from Faradise; or, as some say, from the 
heavens ; for it is not fit for thee that thou 
behave thyself proudly therein: so go thou 
forth ; verily thou f>halt bo of the contempt¬ 
ible. lie replied, Grant me respite until the 
day when they (that is, mankind) shall bo 
raised from the dead. Ho said, Thou shalt 
bo of those [who arc] respited: and, in another 
verse [in xv. 38, it is said], until the day of 
the known period ; that is, until the period of the 
first blast [of the trumpet]. [And the devil] 
said, Now, as Thou hast led me into error, I 
will surely lay wait for them (that'is, for the 
sons of A d<hn) in Thy right way, the may that 
leadeih to Thee : then I will surely come upon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their loft, and hinder them from pursuing the 
way (but, saith I bn ^ Abbas, he cannot come 
'upon them above, lest he should intervene be¬ 
tween the servant and God's mercy), and Thou 
shalt not find the great number of them- 
grateful, or believing. [God] said, bo forth 
from it, despised and driven away from 
mercy. Whosoever of them (that is, of man¬ 
kind) shall follow' thee, I will surely fill 
hell with you all; with thee, and thy off¬ 
spring, and with men." (Surah vii. 10-17.) 

“ And we said, 0 Adam, dwell thou anu 
thy wife (Howwa [or Eve], whom God created 
from a rib of his left side) in the gardeh, and 
eat ye therefrom plentifully, wherever ye 
will; but approach ye not this- tree, to eat 
thereof; (and it was wheat, or the grape-vine^ 
or some other tree;) for if ye do so, ye ^ill be 
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of dkB number o/the offenders. But the deril, 
IbieeSf caused them to slip from it, that is 
frrm the garden^ by his saying unto them^ Shall 
I show you the way to the tree of eternity^ 
And he sware to them by God that he was one 
of the faithful advisers to them; so they ate 
of ity and He ejected them from from that 
state of delight in which they were. And Wo 
said, Descend ye to the earthy ye two with the 
offspring that ye comprise [yet unborn], one 
of you {that tSf of your offspring) an enemy 
to another; and there shall be for you, in the 
earth, a place of abode, and a provision, of 
its vegetable produce^ for a time, until the 
period of the expiration of your terms of life. 
And Adam learned, from his Lord, words, 
which were these:—0 Lord, we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls, and if Thou do not 
forgive us, and he merciful unto us, we shall 
surely be of those who suffer loss. And he 
prayed in these words; and He became pro¬ 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance; 
foy He is the Very Propitious, the Merciful. 
Wo said, Descend yo from it {from the garden) 
altogether; and if there come unto you from 
Me a direction {a hook and an apostle), those 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they grieve in the 
world to come ; for they shall enter paradise: 
but they who disbelieve and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the companions 
of the Are: they shall remain therein for 
over.” (Surah ii, 33-37.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
Were cast down from Paradise [which is in 
the seventh heaven], A(^am fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia; and that, 
after a separation ,of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on hid repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak¬ 
kah, where he found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being then named ‘Arafat; and that 
he afterwards retired with her to Ceylon.— 
Sale. 

ADAB Discipline of the 

mind and manners; good education and good 
breeding; politeness'; deportment; a mode 
of conduct or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions is devoted to tho sayings 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and is found in tho Mishkdiu H-Masdhihxm^QY 
the title Bdhu U-Adab (book xxii. Matthew’s 
Mishkdt). It includes—(1) -Salutations, (2) 
Asking permission to enter houses, (3) Shak¬ 
ing hands and embracing, (4) Rising up, (5) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9) 
Poetry and eloquence, (10) Backbiting and 
abuse, (U) Promises, (12) Joking, (13) Boast¬ 
ing and party spirit. The traditional sayings 
on these subjects will be found under their 
respective titles. ‘Z&nu H-Adah is the science 
of Philology. 

‘ADIYAT (vw^jU). ** Swift horses.” 

The title of the 100th Surah of the Qur’an, the 
second verso of which is, “By the swift 
chargers and those who strike fire with their 


hoofs.” Profossor Palmer translates it- 
“ snorting chargers.” 

AD'ITATU ’L-MASCTEAH 
SjyUJ\). “The prayers handed down 
‘by tradition,” Those prayers which were 
said by Muhammad, in addition to the regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in diffe- 
ront sections of the traditions or Ahddii» 

‘ADL Justice. Appointing^ 

what is just; equalising; making of the 
same weight. Ransom. The word occurs^ 
twelve times in the Qur'an, e.g.. Surah iv. 128, 
“ Ye are not able, it may be, to act equitablu 
to your wives, even though yo covet it. 
Sfirah ii. 44, “ Fear tho day wherein no soul 
shall pay any ransom for another soul.” Sfirah 
ii. 123, “ And fear the day when no soul shall 
pay any ransom for k soul, nor shall att equi¬ 
valent be received therefrom, nor any ipt.er- 
cession avail; and they shall not be helped.”' 
Surah ii. 282, “ Write it faithfully . . . 
then lot his agent ddc.t2iiei faithfully Surah v. 
105, “ Let there bo a testimony between you 
when any one of you is at the point of death— 
at tho time he makes his will—two equitable 
persons from amongst you.” Surah vi. 69,. 
“And tho-ugh it (soul) compensate with the 
fullest compensation it would not bo accepted.” 
Surah v. 115, “Tho words of thy Lord are^ 
fulfilled in truth andyW^/cr.” Surah xvu, 78, 
“ Is he to be held equal with him who bids 
what and who is on the right way?” 

Surah xvi. 92, “ Vonly God bids you do 
justice.” Surah xlix. 8,‘‘Make peace with 
them with equity and he j^ist.'* Surah Ixxxii 
8, “ Thy generous Lord, who created the^ and 
moulded thee and disposed thee arighV^ 

al-JADL One of the 

ninety-mne special names of God. It signi¬ 
fies “tho Just.” It docs not occur in tho 
Qur’iin as an attribute of tho Divine Being, 
but it is in the list of attributes given in the 
Traditions. {Mishkdt, hook x.) 

‘ADN The garden of Eden. 

Jannatu Adn. The garden of perpetual 
abode. The term is used both for the garden 
of Eden, in which our first parents dwelt, 
and also for a place in celestial bliss. [JAli- 
NATU ‘AJ>N.] 

ADOPTION. Arabic Tabannl 
An adopted son, or daughter, 
of known descent, has no right to inherit 
from his, or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives,—the filiation of this description 
being neither I'ecommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law. Such son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to what may be given under 
a.valid deed in gift or will. In this particular 
the Muhammadan agrees with tho English, 
and the Hindu with the Roman law. (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1873, p. 124.) 

ADORATION. The acts and 

postures by which the Muslims express 
adoration at tho time of prayer are similar to 
those used by the ancient Jews {vide Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, in loco), and consist of 
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or the inclination of the body, the 
hands being placed on the knees; and Sm/mo?, 
or prostration upon the earth, the forehead 
touching the ground, [prayer.] The adora¬ 
tion of the black stone at Makkah forms 
an important feature in the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, [hajj.] 

ADULTERY. Arabic zina (obj). 

The term zind' includes both adultery and 
fornication, but there is a difference in the 
Dunishment for those offences. [forniCation.] 
• Adultery is established'before a Qazi, either 
by proof or confession. To establish it upon 
proof, four witnesses are required. (Qur’an, 
Surah iv.,1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
is necessa^ that they should be examined 
particularly concerning the nature of the 
offence. When the witnesses shall have borne 
testimony completely, declaring that “ they 
have seen the parties in the act of carnal 
conjunction,” the* Qazi passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must bo made by 
the person who has committed the sin, at 
four dilTerent times, although, according to the 
Imam ash-Shafi‘i, one,confession is sufficient. 
Some of the doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confession, his retraction must be 
credited, and he must be forthwith released.^ 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s mis¬ 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for¬ 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured— Suratu^ri’nisd (iv.) 19, “ Shut them 
up within their houses till death release 
them, or God make some way for them.” 
This, however, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as the punishment for adul¬ 
tery, and 100 stripes and one year’s banish¬ 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to be stoned to death, 
he should be carried to some barren place, 
and the lapidation should bo executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Qazi, and after¬ 
wards by the by-standers. When a woman 
is stoned, a hole or excavation should be dug 
to receive her, as deep as her waist, because 
Muhammad ordered such a hole to bo dug 
for Gbandia. 

It is lawful for a husband to slay his wife 
and her paramour, if he shall find them in 
the very act. If a supreme ruler, such as 
a Khalifah, commit adultery, he is not subject 
to such punishment. 

The state of marriage which subjects a 
whoremonger to lapidation, requires that he 
be free (i.e. not a slave), a Muslim, and one 
who has consummated a lawful marriage. 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of the Jews 
with regard to -adultery (Deut. xxiii. 22, Lev. 
Jtix. 20); but the Mosaic penalty applied as 
well to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 

AFPINTTV. Arabic Qardlah 

The prohibited degrees (hurviah) with regard 
to marriages are as follows:—Mother, 
daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, bro¬ 
ther’s or sister’s daughter, grandmother, 
granddaughter, mother-in-law, step-mother, 
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daughter-in-law, granddaughter-in-law. Nor 
can any man marry any who stand in any of 
these relationships from fosterage. The mar¬ 
riage of two sisters at the same time is for¬ 
bidden, but the mamage of a deceased wife’s 
sister is allowed. Marriage with a deceased 
brother's wife is very common in Muslim 
countries, such marriages being held to be a 
very honourable means of providing for a 
brother’s widow. The marriage of cousins is 
also considered most de^rable, as being the 
means of keeping families and tribes together. 
The passage of the Qur’an on the subject of 
affinity, is as follows (iSuruh v. 27):— 

“ Marry not women whom your fathers 
have married: for this is a shame, and hate¬ 
ful. and an evil way:—though wdiat is past 
(i.e. in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

“Forbidden to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and y^our 
aunts, both on the father and mother’s 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
cister’s aide, and your foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sisters, and the mothers of your 
wives, and your step-daughters who are your 
wards, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have not gone in unto 
them, it shall bo no sin in you to marry 
them;) and the wives of your sons who pro¬ 
ceed out of youi" loins; and yo may not have 
tw'o sisters; except where it is already done. 
Verily, God is Indulgent, Merciful! ^ 

“ Forbidden to you also are married wome*., 
except those who are in your hands as 
slaves : This is the law of God for you. And 
it is allowed you, beside this, to seek out 
wives by means of your ealth, with wmodest 
conduct, and without fornication. And give 
those with whom yo have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!” 

AFFLICTION. Arabic huzn 
ghamm (^). The benefits of affliction 
are frequently expressed in both the Quran 
and Traditions. For example : Surah ii. 150, 
“We will try you with something of fear, and 
hunger, and loss of wealth, and souls and 
fruit; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when there falls on them a calamity, say, 
‘ Verily we are God’s and verily to Him we 
return.’” This formula is always used by 
Muhammadans in any danger or sudden cala¬ 
mity, especially in the presence of death. 

In the traditions (see Mishkdiu H-Masdbih')^ 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ A 
Muslim is like unto standing green com, 
which sometimes stands erect, but is some¬ 
times cast down/by the wind.” “ No affliction 
befals a servant of God but on account of the 
sins w'hich he commits.” 

AFSCj^ (<y^\). The Persian 

term for Da^wah or exorcism^ [exorcism.] 

*AFTT (y^). Lit, “erasing, cancel- 
ling.” The word‘is generally used in Muham¬ 
madan books for pardon and forgiveness. It 
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occurs ei^lit times in the Qur'an, c,g. Surah 
li. 286, “ Lord, make us not to carry what we 
have not stren^^^th for, hni forgave us and par¬ 
don us and have merey on us."’ Surah iv. 
J6, “ Verily God pardoiis and forgives. ’ 

A/-'Afu IS one of the ninety-nine special 
naine^ ojf God. ft means “ (me who erases or 
raneels,” “ The Eraser (of sins>T Sec Quran, 
Surah iv. 51. 

AGENT. Arabic icahl One 

le^ially appointed to act for another. For 'the 
.’\luharnraadan law rogiirdin^ the ajipointineiit 
<>f a^O'iits to transact business', or to negotiate 
mail ia'_,''C'S, .see Hamilton’s Jliddyufi^ vol. m. 
j). 1; 15ailli('’s Digest. Ihinijl t'odr, }>. 75; 

Inunntydh Code, }>. 29. d'ho author of the 
IJ/dn/j.ih is lawful for a ])erson to 

ajijifont .'inotlier hi> aio-nt for the .'-'ettleinent, 
m lus belialf, of »'\eiv conti.iet which he 
nnpht lawfullv ha\o- concluded himself, such 
IS sah'. m.ii 1 i,iiv;e, and so foith;”and he then 
piocccds to lay <hiwn luh'^ for guidance in 
such nnilter^ at ;^neat len;<th. A woman who 
rem.nns in ])ii\.icy and is nut accustomed to 
y^o into Cwuit, ouolil, aocordin^' to the saying 
of Abu llakr, to appoint an a^ent and not 
ajipcai lieisi'lf. A .slave oi a minor may bo 
appointed a;.p'nt. for a free man. 

al-AHAI) “The One.” A 

litlo given to (iod. [n'AMi.s nl' god] 

AIIADIYAH Unity, eon- 

cord. Al-.\Ji<iniindt a tiom a od b\ Sufi 
nisslies to ex}>ic^A a (t-nditn-n <>f t u; mind, 
compli'tely abstu'hed in a iiieditatinn on the 
Divino Unity. {Stp ‘Abdu ’r-lla//a(|\ Du- 
tiondiy of tfic 7'< rfiui<\d I'o/ns oj' the fujis. 
S])rcriyer’.s edition.) 

AHQAF 'riie iimtin of 

tract <tf land in Silir in Yaman, Tin' title cf 
tho xmitli Small of the Qui’.'tn, 

AHL[J’L-JL\IT(w^n -The 

}ieoy»le of tho hous.'." A toini umsI in the 
Qm'aii (Suiiili \x\iii. biS, .md in tho Hadis 
( xxiv 21), fui Muh.iiuiimd’s liou.se- 

hold 

AHLU ’L-HAWA’ A 

Msion.iiy poison; .i libcitine 

AGLU’L-KITAE ^\). Lit. 

•''I'lie yieoj'lo of tho huolv’’ A tt'im used 
m the Qur’.in foi .Tows and Chiisti.in-, a.s be- 
lie\crsin a ic.vt'alod reliyion. Some sects of 
tho Slih.ahs im hide tho Maju.si (Mai^n) under 
this term. 

aVII i\lAI) (A4.^\). nanio iiiDdor 

which Muhammad juofe^.ses that Jesus Uhrist 
foretold his comm- Un/c Qur’an, Sui.ih l\i 
r., “ And rouioniher when Jesus llie son of 
Marv s.nd, ‘ O ehildien id hraoll of a truth 1 
.im (lod s Apiystle to n ou to (onliim the l.iw 
which wa^ ynen I'ofore nu', .iml to annouiK 
.m apcstle that s'n.ill conn* after me, whoso 
name shall he Ahnuid.''' Muh immad liad, m. 
doubt, hc.itd that Our Loid had jirumised .i 
Uaracloto., {rraf)aK\ijT<)<;), Juhn yL\\ 7 This 
title, under.stuod hy him. prohably fiom the 
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similarity of sound, as equivalent to Periclytos 
(TTcptxAirro?), he applied to himself with 
reference to hi.s own name Muhammad, the 
praised or glori fied one. Muir thinks that in 
.some iinperfect Arabic translation of the 
Go.spel of St, John, the word irapaKkigTOS 
may have been translated Ahmady or praised^ 
{Life of Alahomet^ vol. i. 17.) 

AHZAB “Confedej*ate 8 .'’* 

The title of the xxxiiird Surah of tho Qur an, 
which is said to have been written when 
al-Madinah was besieged by a confederation of 
the, Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 
A.U. 5. 

AIYUB [job.] 

AJAL (The appointed time 

of death, said to be ordained by God from 
tho first. Qur’an, Surah xxxv. 44, “Her 
ro.spites them until the appointed tune. 
When their <tppoinied time come.s, verily God 
looks upon His servants.” [death.] 

AJIR (^^). A term used in Mu¬ 

hammadan law for a person hired for soivice. 

[l.TARAir.] 

AJNABi A foreigner; 

any person not of Arabia. 

AKlim-I-OHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
^;\). Tho last Wednesday 

of the ijiuiitli uf Safar. It is observed as a 
foa.st m cummcnmi alien of Muhammad's 
ha\ing expeiicnccd sunic mitigation of liis 
hist illness, and having bathed. It was the 
1. 1st time lie ])cifoi mod the legal bathing, for 
he died un the iwi'lfth day of the next 
muntli. In some pails uf [slam it is cus¬ 
tomary, in the ('aih murmng uf thus day to 
wide M.ISCS of the ()ur’tm, known as the 
N eni Stdd/its .and tlicn wash otf the ink 

and drink it as <i (ii.iini a:;.imsl evil. It is 
mjt ob--ei\('d hv the \\ .ihlidhis, nor i.s its oh- 
.'-eivance umvot ml in Islam. 

AKHIjAQ The plural of 

f\hnl<i N.it ure■^, (lis}) 0 ''itiuns,l)abits, mannci;?. 
'I'he geneial t<‘im fur books on morality, 
t.(]. Ahhltiipi-Jdliiri. AUd(i(pi-^'\Ji(l/^ini, llie 
name of a dusert.atiun on EtliK's l)y Hn.s.iin 
\\ a 1 /. Kasbit 1 , a ii )>!(), which has hocn trans¬ 
lated into English hy the Ui.*v H. G. Keene 
(W. H Allen A Uu ) 

AKHIJND (aj^'\). a nianlawi; a 
teacher A title of i espect [^i\en to eminent 
religious (caelieis Oiu' of tlu' must celo- 
brated iMuhainmadan ttMcln'is of modem 
times was (he •• Akhund (d Swat,” who <hed 
AD 1.S75. Tlii-.gre.it lelignuis leader iesided 
in the Milage of Saidu, in the district of 
Sw.it, on the muth-west fioiitier of India. 

AEHONDZADAH The 

.sun of an Akhund A title of respect given 
to the suns oi descendants of celebiatcd leli- 
gious teaeheis [akhl.nd.] 

(JG Lit. “offspring, or pos¬ 
terity. L sod in iMu.slim w'orks for tha off¬ 
spring of Muhammad 



al-a‘la 

At-A'LA “The Most 

High.” The title of the Lxxxviith Surah of 
the Qur’an, in the second verso of which 
the word occurs: “The name of thy Loid the 
Most llujh is celebrated.” 

‘ALAM (^^). A standard or 

ensign. A tenn u^cd for the Hags and stan¬ 
dards paraded during the Muharram, [mt- 
UARRAM, standards.] 

‘ALAM The universe; 

world ; cohdition, state of being. 

^Alamu H-arwdh . The world of .s])irits. 
*A/amu l-khalq . The world ; this life. 

'"Alamu ^1-hdqi . The future state 
“Alamu l-a'‘zamah . The higlio.st heaven. 
'Alamu ^sh-shahddah The visible woild 
” Aiamu'l-q^iath . The invisible u oi Id. 

^ Alamu *l-tii(VquI . The iatioii.il woi Id. 

The four mystic stages of the Sufis are—- 
^Alamu 'n-ndsut . Th(‘ pis'sciit woild. 
‘.I/amu 'l-vKilnkut The stat(' of angoK. 

‘ f/a7jm l-jah(irut . The. state of jiower. 

d-ldhut . The state uf absorption 
into the L)ivmit> 

[SUFIIBM.] 

‘ALAMAT The ^/reatDr 

signs of the res'iiTcetioii [“alamai'I, 'h- 

SA‘Ari, RKSURRia'TloN ] 

^A LAMATU ’ N -N IJ B 0 VV A 1 [ 

“ d'li(‘ signs of Pio- 
phoey ” A term used for the su]>posed mi¬ 
racles and other proofs of tin* iiiisMon or 
Muhammad, d’he title of a < h.a])UT in the 
Traditions. (^Mishkdt^ ixi. c. vi.) 

‘ALAMATU ’S.SA‘AK 

“ Tho sign.s of tlio hour,” 
le tho signs of the tune of the Kesurrection 
and of the D.iv of .hidgment. 'J'lu' tith‘ of a 
section of the Ti .ulition.',. {Mi^hidt, xxin 
C. 3 ) [REHUKULirilON ] 

‘ALAQ (vjhs). “Congeah'd blood.” 

'Fhe title of the xcvith Sur.ih, tho first li\(' 
\crse.s of which arc generally allowed to he 
the earliest poition of the Qur’an. 

ai.-BALDAII “The City” 

A name sometimes used in tho Hadis foi 
Makkah. 

ALCHEMY. Arable Kimnjd 
According to tlie Kashf/f 

'z-niniim, m loco, lcarne(l Mu^hin.s aie. not 
ngiced as to the <‘Xi-.tcnee ot this oeiuilt 
science, nor aie they of one ojuniun as to its 
lawfulnes,^. even if it should exist. 

ALEXANDER THE HREA'r. 

Alentioncd in the Qur’an as Za’/-Qu? nma, z.c. 
“He of tho t\No horns,” with which he is 
represented qx\ his coins. (Surah xvni, 8‘2 ) 
He seems to baio been regarded by Aluham- 
mad as one invested with a divine commi.s- 
sion:—“Verily wo estabh.shed his power 
upon earth ”, but commentators are not agreed 
whether to nssign to him the position of a 
Prophet, [zu ’i.-qarnain.] 


‘ALIM 1$ 

al-HAMD (A*a,n). “Pvniso.” A 

title given to the lirst Surali, so c.ilhsl hcMo-iusc 
its fir.st woid is At-hamd This cha]it('t e, 
also enllod FCitihoh, which tciin i. us(m1 h\ 
modern Alushins foi the Sui.ih nnIkmi it is s.ud 
foi the heni'ht (d the ilead, ^ \! - ha mtl l>('!r.g 
its muie Usual title. (FArniAii J 

al-HiViM DU-LT’LLAII (evU 

“ Praise helong.s totJod ” \ii ej.ooi] it ij,,.}' 

IS called Tdhiu'ul, and which oc< lu s .it tlic i (on- 
mencement of the lii st cliaptci of the (,)ui .m 
It IS used as an eja*, ulatioii ot ^llaIlk^^J,l^]^g- 
“ Thank (iod ! ” It i. wivoftin ic. itd At' 
the addition of RnUln 'l-\ilainui, “ Loul id ibc 
Lhu\oise” [T'AnMiD J 

AL-‘AL 1 ()nc of the 

ninet\-niiK' speeial nones of (Il’iI. It, me.ih 

” 'riie KxaIted <)u(> 

‘ALl son of Alih- 

'I'alih, .Old a con ,jii-gei inan |o .Muliainitiad, 
who a'»lopled liim a-, liii ‘on lb- niaiiied 
I'.itiinah, {In'* d.uigiitei ot Muli.oniii.oi. oid 
hail by hei thiee oni,., lla.an. Ilu on, oid 
Muhassiii H.‘ was 1 he foio t h K ii.i lit ili, iiid 
leigiiod fiom All d.d to \ 11 Itt Mo 1 . 
sti uek wit h a jioi.-,oneii -.woid li\ tlei Mul|ain. 
.it .tl-Kul.ih, and died altoi tlio'c d i\ . 
aged lifty-nine yeai . d'lie Slo .ili . hold that, 
on the diMtli of Muli.oiiinad, ‘Ali was entitled 
to the Kh.ihfate, and t he i e.jaa tise i laiins of 
A hii llaki, ‘I 'mai ,oid '■Usman on t he one band, 
.and of ■'All on the uthei, g.o'e lOo to tin 
Slii-ah sehism. ‘All is suin.imed b\ the \!al' 
A^ddu 'Iloh, and 1)\ llie Pei nans >'ln >-i- 
Khudd, i.c “ The Lion of <lud ” [sllCvil ] 

A LIE. letter AI if (^) is n 

menogram fosjiientU |d,o is) at the be nl oi 
bdtcis, ju esei ipt ions, An- It is the initial 
letter of the wool Al/d/t (AU\j, “ Uod " 

ALTE Lv\M MIM. 'Die Arabic 
Ict.tnrs corrcspoinling to A L M, 

wlindi oeeur at the eoinnn rin meiit oi si\ 
Si 11 ,ills, n.iinely Siii atu 'Plkoj.o .ili (ii ), Sio .itu 
Ah ‘Imian (lii ), Sni.itu '1-- \nK.ibiit (wix ), 
Snralu’i -Kuni (\\\ ) Sui at n 1 an jiuan f \ \x i j. 
.Old Snr.itu \-Si)dah ixxxiij M olianiinad 
iievei explained the meaning of them invste- 
nous lettiu's, and (on e(jii(mtly Ibiw ,o e ,l 
flUllful SOUU'C of peiplexitv to leniiied rum 
ineiitatois. .Jal.du 'd-din go e.iij e\b,iustivi‘ 
-nummary of the ditleomt, \ no\ , in ho ItijUii 
(p. 'I70j .Some suppose tbev hand for tho 
wolds Allah, ■•(iod”j latif. “ gi ,’o’lons ” ' 
.1/o/n/. “ glol lous ’ ()l liei b sa V t lie V st.oid foi 

. 1 na 'lldhii (I'laiJiii.'A .'oti t he Uod w hn k nowel h 
Others m.untain tinit they wt le not meant t(< 
he undei stocd, .and that tlno were rmeiieU 
liy the Do me eommand without ixplanaimn, 
lu order to remind the readei tliat tbeie were 
niYstcnes which his intclb'ct would no\cr 
fathom. 

ALU'IMPAN Jp. “The 

family of ‘Imran” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qur’an. 

‘ALIM 1^1. Ailaitui . A learned 



12 AGENf 

occura eij^ht times in the Qur’an, c.g. Surah 
ii. 286, “ Lord, make us not to carry what we 
have not strength for, hMX fofg^ve us and par- 
dun us and have mercy on us.’’ Surah iv. 
46, “ Verily God pardons and forgives. ’ 

is one of the ninety-nine special 
names of God. It means “one who erases or 
cancels;” “ The Eraser (of sms).”. See Qur an, 
Surah iv. 61. 

AGKNT. Arabic x^^a\cH One 

legally appointed to act for another. For-the 
Muhammadan law regarding the appointment 
of agents to transact busmess', or to negotiate 
marriages, see Hamilton’s Hiddyafi^ vol. iii. 
p. 1 ; Baillie’s Digest. J/anifi Code, p. 75; 
Imnm'iyah Code, p. 20. The author of the 
JJidntiah says, “ It is lawful for a })erson to 
.ij>])oini another his agent for the settlement, 
in his behalf, of every contract which he 
might lawfully hava concluded himself, such 
as sale, marriage, and so forth ; ” and ho then 
jnocceds to lay down rules for guidance in 
such matters at gieat length. A woman who 
remains in })riYa('y and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, ought, according to the saying 
of Abu Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
ajjpear herself. A .slave or a minor may bo 
appointed agent for a free man. 

al-AHAD “ The One.’' A 

title given to God. [names of god.] 

AIIADlYAH Unity, con- 

cord. a tcim U'-ed by Sufi 

mystics to ex])rc'.s a lauulitiun of iTie mind, 
completely absorbed in a meditation on the 
Divine Unity. {See ‘Abdu ’r-Razztiq’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Ti chnical Terms of the Sufh. 
Spronger’s edition.) 

AHQAF The name of a 

tract of land in Sihr in Yaman. The title of 
the XLVith Surah of the Qur'an. 

AlILU ’L-BAIT - The 

people of tho house.” A term used in the 
Qur'an (Surah xxxiii, 83), and in the Hadis 
(Mishkdt, XXIV 21), for Muhammad's house¬ 
hold 

AHLU ’L-HAWA’ {A^^\ ^\). A 

visionary person; a hbcitinc. 

AHLU ’L-KITAB Ja\). Tit. 

•' The people of tho book.” A term used 
m the Qur’an for Jews and Christians, as be¬ 
lievers in a icvcalcd religion. Some seet.s of 
tho Shi‘ahs include the Majusi (Magi) under 
this term. 

AHiVtAD The name under 

•which Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ 
foretold his coming Vide Qur’iin, Surah Ixi. 
6, “ And remember when Jesus the son of 
Mary said, ‘0 children of Israeli of a truth I 
am God’s Apostle to you to confirm the law 
which was given fiefoie mo, and to announce 
an apostle that shall come after mo, whose 
name shall be AkmadV' iMuhammad bad, no 
doubt, hcaid that Our Loid had jiromised a 
Paraclotod (TrapaK-Xi^To?), John xvi. 7 This 
title, understood by him. probably from tho 


Ai 

similarity of eoimd, as equivalent to Periclytos 
(TTcpt/cXirros), he applied to himself with 
reference to his own^ name Muhammad, the 
praised or glorified one. Muir thinks that in 
some imperfect Arabic translation of the 
Gospel of St. John, tho word 'irapaKXrjro^ 
may have been translated Ahmady or praised^ 
{Life of Mahomet, vol. i. 17.) 

AHZAB “Confedej-ates;” 

The title of the xxxiiird Surah of the Qnr an, 
which is said- to have been written when 
al-MadInah was besieged by a confederation of 
the, Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 

"" "aIYUB [job.] 

AJAL (The appointed time 

of death, said to be ordained by God from 
the first. Qur’an, Siirah xxxv. 44, “Her 
respites them until the appointed time. 
When their appointed time comes, verily God 
looks upon His servants.” [death.] 

AJiR (^^). A term used in Mu¬ 
hammadan law for a person hired for service. 
[l.JARAir.] 

AJNABI A foreigner; 

any person not of Arabia. 

AimiR-I-CHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
yC\), The last Wednesday 
of the month of Safar. It is observed as a 
feast in commemoration of Muhammad’s 
having experienced some mitigation of his 
last illness, and haMiig bathed. It was the 
last time he performed tho legal bathing, for 
he died on the twelfth day of tho next 
month. In some paits of Islam it is cus¬ 
tomary, in tho early morning of this day to 
write \orses of tlic Qur’an, known as the 
Seven Sa/dms ((pr.). and then wash off the ink 
and drink it as a charm against evil. It is 
not observed by the Wahhabis, nor is its ob¬ 
servance universal in Islam. 

AKHLAQ The'plural of 

Khulq Natures, divS})Ositiona,liabit.s, manners. 
Tho general term for books on morality, 
e.g. Aklddq-i-Jaldit, Akfd.d(f-i-JMuhAn'i, tho 
name of a dissertation on Ethics by Husain 
Wa'i'/, Kashifi, a ii. JIO, which has been trans¬ 
lated into English Vjy tho Rev, H. G. Keene 
(W. H. Allen & Co.). 

AIvHUND A maulawi; a 

teacher. A title of respect given to eminent 
religious teachers One of the most cele¬ 
brated Muhammadan teachers of modern 
times was the “ Akhund of ISwat,’’ who died 
AD. 1875. This great religious leader lesided 
in the village of SaidCi, in the district of 
Swnit, on the north-west frontier of India. 

AlOiClNDZADAH The 

son of an Akhund A title of respect given 
to the sons or descendants of celebrated leli- 
gious teachers [akuund.] 

AL (JU Lit. “offspring, or pos¬ 
terity.” Used in Muslim works for the off¬ 
spring of Muhammad 



At-A.‘LA 

ai-A‘LA “The Most 

High.” The title of the Lxxxviith Surath of 
the Qur’an, in the second verse of which 
the word occurs : “ The name of thy Lord the 
Most High is celebrated.” 

‘ALAM (^).’ A standard or 

ensign. A term used for the flags and stan¬ 
dards paraded during the Muharram, [mu- 
HABRAM, STANDARDS.] 

‘ALAM The universe; 

world ; cohdition, state of being. 

^Alamu H-arwdh . The world of spirits, 
‘.i/amw 'l-khalq . The world ; this life. 
^Alamu 'l-bdqi . Th^ future state. 

‘‘Alamu ^l-a^zamah . The highest heaven. 

^ Alamu 'sK-shahddah The visible world. 

*'Alamu 'l-gkaih . The invisible world. 

^ Alamu*L-ina^qul . The rational world. 

The four mystic stages of the Sufis are— 
^Alamu ^n-ndsut . The present w’orld. 

*Alamu H-waJakut . The state of angels. 
^Alaniu H-jaharut . The state of power. 
'‘Alamu H-ldhut . The state of absorption 
into the Divinity. 

[SUTOBM.] 

‘ALAMAT The greater 

signs of the resurrection. [‘alamatu ’s- 
SA‘An, RESURRECTION.] 

‘ALAMATU ’N-NUBU W AH 
The signs of Pro¬ 
phecy.” A term used for the .suj)posed mi¬ 
racles and other proofs of the mission or 
Muhammad. The title of a chapter in the 
Traditions. {Mishkdl, xxi. c. vi.) 

‘ALAMATU ’S - SA‘AH 

The signs of the hour/' 
t.e. the signs of the time of the Resurrection 
and of the Day of Judgment. The title of a 
section of the Traditions. (^Mxshkdt^ xxiii. 
c. 3.) [resurrection.] 

‘ALAQ C‘3^)* “Congealed blood.” 

The title of the xcvith Surah, the first five 
verses of which are generally allowed to be 
the earliest portion of the Qur’an. 

al-BALDAH ‘‘The City.” 

A name .sometimes used in the Hadis for 
Makkah. 

ALCHEMY. Arabic Kimiyd 
According to the Kashfii 

'z-zunun„ in loco, learned Muslims are not 
agreed as to the existence of this occult 
science, nor are they of one opinion as to its 
lawfulness, even if it should exist. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Mentioned in the Qur’an as Zu^l-Q/xinain, i.r. 
“ He of the two horns,” with which he is 
represented gn his coins. (Surah xviii. 82.) 
He seems to have been regarded by Muham¬ 
mad as one invested with a divine commis¬ 
sion:—“Verily we established his power 
upon earth ”; but commentators are not agreed 
whether to a.ssign to him the position of a 
Prophet, [zu ’i.-qarnain.] 


‘alim 

AI-HAMD “Praise.” A 

title given to the first Surah, so called because 
its first word is At-hamd. This chapter is 
also called Fdtihnh, which term is used by 
modern Muslims for the Surah when it is said 
for the benefit of the dead, Al-hanid being 
its more usual title, [fatuiaii.] 

al-HAMDU-LI'LLAH 

“ Praise belongs to God.” An ejaculation which 
is called Tahnild, and which occurs at the com¬ 
mencement of the first chapter of the Qur’an. 
It is used as an ej.a^ulation of thank.sgivirig— 

“ Thank God ! ” It is very often recited wuth 
the addition of Rabbi U-^dlainin, “Lord of the 
Universe.” [tahmid.] 

al-‘AL1 ((. 5 ^^). Cue of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ The Exalted Ono.’^ 

‘ALT (The son of Abu- 

Tfilib, and a cousin-german to Muhammad, 
who adopted him as his son. lie married 
Fiitimah, the daughten* of Muhammad, and 
had by her throe sons, Hasan, Hu.sain, and 
Muhassin. Ho was the fourth Khalifah, and 
reigned from a.h. 35 to a.h. 40i Ho Nva.s 
struck with a poisoned swoid hy Ibn Muljam, 
at al-Kufah, and died after throe days, 
aged fifty-nine years. The Shuahs hold that, 
on the death of Muhammad, ‘Ali was entitled 
to the Khalifato, and the respective claims of 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Usman on the one hand, 
and of ‘All on the other, gave ri.se to the 
Shi‘ah schi.sm. ‘All is suriiamed by the Arabs 
..l.sad'u ’//dA, and by the Persians Shfi-i- 
Khudd, i.e. “ The Lion of God.” [sui‘ah.] 

ALIF. The letter Alif (\) is'a 

monogram frequently })laced at the head of 
letters, proscriptions, &c. It is the initial 
letter of the word Allah (^<5JlJ^^, “ God.” 

ALIF LAM MIM. The Arabic 
letters corresponding to A L M, 
which occur at the commencement of six 
Surahs, namely Suratu ’l-Baqavah (ii.), Suratu 
Ali ‘Imran (m.), Suratu T-‘Ankabrit (xxi.x.), 
Suratu ’r-Rum(x\x.),Sur.atu Luqman (x.xxi.), 
and Suratu ’s-Sijdah (xxxii.). Muhammad 
never explained the meaning of these myste¬ 
rious letters, and consequently they are a 
fruitful source of perplexity to learned com¬ 
mentators. Jalulu’d-din gnes an exhaustive 
summ.ary of the different views in his Itqdn 
(p. 470). Some suppose tlicy stand for the 
words Allah, “God”; Laiif, “giacioiis”; 
Majid, “ glorious ” Others say they stand for 
xVna'lldhua'-lamu, “ I am the God who knoweth.” 
Others maintain that they w’cre not meant to 
he understood, and that they were mserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
in order to remind the reader that there were 
mysteries which his intellect would never 
fathom. 

ALU ‘IMRAN Ji). “ The 

family of ‘Imran.” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qur’an. 

‘Alim pb 'ulama . A learned. 
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AMULETS 


AL-*ALIM 

r.an. The term usually includes all religious 
teachers, such as Imams, Muftis, Qazis, and 
Maulawies ; and in Turkey it denotes the poli¬ 
tical party led by the religious teachers. 

al-'ALIM One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, and means “ The 
Wise One.” 

ALLAH (4h\). [ooD.] 

ALLAHU AKBAR /U')- 

God is great,” or “ God is most great.” An 
ejaculation which is called the Takhir. It 
occurs frequently in the liturgical forms, 
and is used when slaying an animal for food. 
[takbir.] 

ALMSGIVING. The word gene¬ 
rally used for alms is Sadaqah, or that which 
manifests righteousness; the word zakdt, or 
purification, being specially restricted to the 
legal alms, [zakat.] Sadaqdtu 'l-Fitr are 
the olTcrings given on the Lesser Festival. 
The duty of almsgiving is very frequently en¬ 
joined in the Qur’an, e.q. Surah ii. 274-5, 
“ What ye expend of good (i.e. of well- 
gotten wealth), it sliall bo paid to you 
agam, and ye shall not be wronged. (Give 
your alma) unto the poor who are straitened 
in God's way and cannot traverse the earth. 

. Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secretly and openly, they shall 
ha\e their hire with their Lord " 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of almsgiving, as 
they occur in the Traditions .—“ The upper 
iiand is better than the lower one. I'he 
upper hand is the giver of alms, and the 
lower hand is the poor beggar.” “ The beat 
of alma me those given by a man of small 
moans, ^^ho gives of that winch he has earned 
hv labour, and gives as much as he is able.” 
“ Begin by giving alms to your oun relatives.” 
“ Doing justice between two people is alms; 
assisting a man on his beast is alms ; good 
words are alms.” ‘'A camel lent out for 
milk is alms ; a cup of milk cv ery morning and 
evening is alms.” Your smiling in your 
brotlier’s face is alms ; .assisting the blind is 
alms.” “ God savs.Be thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to thee,” (See 
Mi.'ihkdl, Matthew’s edition, vol i. j). 429.') 

ALW.AH (tV^). “The 

tables” (of the Law). Mentioned in the 
Qui'an, Small vii. 1-12, “ Wc wrote for him 
(Moses) ujion the Tablc.s (nl-A/a ah) a monition 
concerning OACiy matter.” 

Muslim divines aie not agreed as to the 
number cither of the tables, or of the Com¬ 
mandments. The commentators JalTilain say 
they wcTQ either seven or ten. [tencom- 
MANDMLMS.] 

‘AMAL-NAMAH (&^\i J^). Tho 

Persian woid for Sahi/aiu or record 

of actions kept by the recording angels. 
[SAHIFATC ’l-A‘MAL, KIR.VMD ’l-KATIUIM.] 

AMAN Protection given 


by a Muslim conqueror to those who pay 
Jizyahy or poll tax. [jihad.] 

AMBIT A pi. of Null, 

“Prophets.” The title of the xxist Surah. 
[prophets.] 

AMIN Hebrew Aa 

expression of assent used at the conclusion of 
prayers, very much as in our Christian wor¬ 
ship. It is always used at the conclusion of 
the Suratu ’1-Fatihah, or first chapter of the 
Qur’an. 

Amin^ “ Faithful.” Al-Amin is the title whicl# 
it is said was given to Muhammad when 
a youth, on account of his fair and honour¬ 
able bearing, which won the confidence of the 
people. 

Arninu 'I-Bait, one who wishes to perform 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. 

AMINAH Muhammad’s 

mother. She was the wife of ‘Abdu ’llah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn ‘Abdi Manaf. 
She died and was buried at al-Abwa, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
before her son claimed the position of a Pro¬ 
phet. 

AMiR (^1), Anglice, Emir. “A 

ruler; a commander; a chief; a nobleman.” 
It includes the various high offices in a Muslim 
state; the Imam, or Khallfah, being styled 
A mini 'l-Umard\ the ruler of rulers; and 
Amiru 1-Mu'minin, the commander of the 
believers. 

AMlRU ’L-HAJJ The 

chief of the pilgrimage.” The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah. [hajj.] 

AMIRU ’L-MU’MININ 

“The Commander of the 
Believers.” A title which was first given to 
Abdu ’llah ibn Jahsh after his expoditipn to 
Nakblah, and which was afterwards assumed 
by the l^alifahs (first by ‘Umar) and the 
Sultans of Turkey, [khalffau.] 

‘AMR IBN AL.‘ASI (^UI^ e? ^r^)- 

One of the Companions, celebrated for his 
conquest of S>ria, Palestine and Egypt, in the 
reigns of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. He died 
(according to an-Nawa\\i) a.h. 43. 

AMULETS. Arabic HamcTil 
“ anything suspended ” ; 

7“ a 1 ofuge ”; Hijdh. “ a cover.” 

Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used as amulets; (1) a small 
Qur’.'m, encased in silk or leather, and sus- 
])onded fiomtho shoulder; (2) a chapter or 
voiso of the Quran, written on paper and 
folded in k\ither or vehet; (3) some of the 
names of God, or the numeiical power (see 
abjad) of these names ; (4) the names of pro¬ 
phet s,eclcbiaied saints, or 1 he numerical power 
of the .same ; (5) the Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. The chapters 
of the Qur’an generally selected for Amulets 
are* Surahs i., vi., xviii., xxxvi., xliv., Iv., 



AMULETS 


ANGEL 


IxTii., Ixxviii. Five verses known as the 
Ayatu H-Hifzy or “ verses of protection,” are 
also frequently inscribed on Amulets. They 
are Surahs ii. 256; xii. C4 ; xiii. 12 ; xv. 17 : 
xxxvii. 7. [ayatu ’l-hifz.] 

These channs are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro¬ 
tection against evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any¬ 
thing from which evil is to be averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islam, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
Qur’an, should be used for amulets. Informa- 
ffon regarding the formation of magic squares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism, [exorcism, DA‘WAn.] 
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AN AMULET OF THE ATTRIBUTE OF GOD —HaJiZy 
“ THE PROTECTOR.” 



A SMALL QURAN SUSPENDED AS AN AMULET. 

al.AN‘AM “The Cattle.” 

The title of the vith Surah, in verse 137 of 
w’hich some superstitious customs of the 
Meccans, as to certain cattle, are incidentally 
mentioned. . 

ANANIYAH From ana, 

I.” “Egotism.” Al-andniyah \hu.i(iYmusci\ 
by the Rufis to express the existence of man. 

AJIAS IBN MALIK 

The last of the Companions 
of Muhammad, and the founder of the sect of 
the Malikis. He died at al-Basrah, a.H. US, 
aged 103. 

al-ANPAL “The Spoils.” 

,The title of the viiith Surah which was 
occasioned by a dispute regarding the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, between the young 
men who had fought and the. old men who 
had stayed with the ensigns. 
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ANGEL. Arabic maValc or malah 
clVU). Persian Firish (a h ). 

“ It is believed,” says Ibn I\Iajah, “ that the 
angels are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and s])CGch, and 
reason ; and that the difference bet\\een them, 
the Jinn, and Shaitans is a diffeicnce of 
species. Know,” ho adds, “ that the angels 
are sanctified from carnal desire and the dis¬ 
turbance of anger: they disobey not God in 
what lie hath commanded them, but do what 
they are commanded. Their food is the cele¬ 
brating of His glory ; their drink, the pro- 
<‘laiming of His holiness ; their conversation, 
the commemoration of God, Whoso name be 
exalted; their pleasure, His worship; and 
they are created in different fonns and with 
different powers.” (Arabian Niykts, Lane’s 
edition. Notes to the Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them are archangels, or, as they 
are called in Arabic, Karuhiyun (Cherubim), 
namely, J<ibra'i(, or Jibril, (Gabriel), the. 
angel oi revelations; Mlka'il, or Mikdl, 
(Michael), the patron of the Israelites; 
/.'.rd/i/, the angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the last day; and ^Izrd'il, or ^Azrd'iJ, 
the angel of death. Angels are said to be 
inferior in dignity to human prophets, be¬ 
cause all the angels were commanded to 
prostrate thom.solvos before Adam (Surah ii. 
32). Every believer is attended bv two record¬ 
ing angels, "Called the Kirdmu H-kdtibin, one of 
whom records his good actions, and the other 
his evil Actions. There are also two angels, 
called Mtmkar and Nakir, who examine all 
the dead in their graves. The chief angel who 
has charge‘of hell is called JidAI', and his 
subordinates are named Zabdniyah, or guards. 
A more extended account of these angels will 
be found under'thcir particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man: “ The 

angels celebrate tlin praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwellers on earth.” 
(Surah xlii. 3.) They also act as guardian 
angels: “Each hath a succcs.sion of afigels 
before him and behind him, ^^ho watch over 
him by God’s behest.” (iSiirah xiii. 12.) Is 
it not enough for you that your Lord aideth 
you ^Vith three tliousarid angels sent down 
(from on high)?” (Siiitih iii. 120.) “Ho 
is the .supreme over His servants, and sendeth 
forth guardians who watch over you, until, 
wlien death overtaketh any one of you, our 
messengers receive him and fail not.” (Surah 
M. Gl.) 

There arc eight angels who support the 
throne of God, “ -Vnd the angels shall be on 
its bides, and ovei tliein on that day eight 
shall bear Up the throne of thy Lord.” (Surah 
Ixix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of liell. 
“Over it are nineteen. None but angels have 
we made guardians of the fire.” (Siiruh Ixxiv, 
30, 31.) 

The names of the guardian angels given in 
the book on •Exorci.sni (</a^r^//<), entitled the 
JaiodhiruU-Kham^ah, are Israfil, Jibra’il, Kal- 
kail, Dardaii, Durba il, Raftma’iT, Sharka’il, 
Tankafll, Isma’il, Sarakika’Il, Kharura’il, 
Tata’il, RuyiVil, Hula’il, Ilumwukil, ‘Itrafil, 
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Amwakil, ‘AmnVil, ‘Azra’il, Mika'il, Mahka*il, 
llartail, ^Ata’il, Nura’il, Nukha’il. [exor¬ 
cism.] 

ANIMALS. Arabic Hayawdn 
According to the Q\ir’an, 
Surah xxiv. 44, “ God hath created every 
animal of water.” “An idea,” says Rodwoll, 
“ porhap.s derived from Gen. i. 20, 21.” 

It is believed that at the Rosurreetion the 
irrational animals will be restored to life, that 
they mary bo brouj^dit to judgment, and then be 
annihilated. See Qur’an, Surah vi. 38, “No 
kind of beast is there on the earth, nor fowl 
that flieth wdth its wing.s, but is a community 
like you; nothing have Wo passed over in the 
book (of the Eternal decrees) ; then unto their 
Lord shall they bo gathered.” 

AL-‘ANKABtjT “The 

Spider.” The title of the .xxixth Siirah, 
in which there is a jiassing roferonco t6 
this insect in the 40th verso:—“The like¬ 
ness for those nho take to themseho.s guar 
diijns be.sides God is the likeness of the apidi'r 
who buildoth her a house; but tiuly the 
'frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
the spider.” 

AL- ANSAR “The Helpers,” 

a term used for the early converts of al- 
Madiuah ; but when all the citizens of al- 
Madinah were ostensibly converted to Islam, 
they wore all named An,s-dr, while tho.se 
Muslims who accompanied the Prophet from 
Makkah to al-Madinah weie called Muh<ijirun^ 
or exiles. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol ni. 
p. 26 .) [muuammad.] 

ANTICHRIST. [MAsrna 'd-daj- 

J\L.] 

APOSTASY FROM ISLAM. 
Arabic irlidad Ma>j\), According to 

Muslim law, a male apostate, or Murtadd, i.*^ 
liable to be put to death if ho continue obsti¬ 
nate in his error; a female apo.stato is nut 
subject to capital punishment, but she may 
bo kept in confinement until she recant. 
(Hamilton’s IJlddyah, vol ii. p. 227.) If 
cither the husband or wife apostatize from 
the faith of Islam, a divorce takes place ipso 
facto; the wife is entitled to her whole dower, 
•but po sentence of divorce i.s necessary. If 
the husband and wife both apo.st.-Uizc together, 
their marriage is'generally allowed to con¬ 
tinue, although the Imam Zufar s.aya it is 
annulled. But if, after their joint apOvStasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Islam, then the ranrnago would be di.s- 
solved. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 183.) 

According to Abu llanifah, a male apostate 
is disabled from selling or otherwise dispo.s-. 
ing of hi.s property. But Abu Yusuf and 
Imam Muhammad difTor from thoir 'mastei 
upon this point, and con.sider a male apostate 
to be as competent to exorcise every right as 
if ho were still in the faith. (Ihdduah, vol 
ii. p. 236.) , 

If a boy under ago .apostatize, he is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
l>e come to full age, when, if he continue m 


the state of unbelief, ho must be put to death.. 
Neither lunatics nor drunkards are held to 
bo responsible for their apostasy from Islam, 
{liidayah, vol. ii. 246.) If a person upon com^ 
pulsion become tin apostate, his wdfe is not 
divorced, nor are his lands forfeited. If a 
person become a Musalman upon compul¬ 
sion, and afterwards apostatize, he is not to 
be put to death. {Ihddyah, vol. iii. 467.) 

The will of a male apostate is not valid, but 
that of a female apostate is valid. (Hiddyuh^. 
▼ol. iv. 637.) 

‘Ikrimah relates that some apostates were 
brought to the ]^alifah‘All, and he burnt then# 
alive; but Ibn ‘Abbas heard of it, and said 
that the l^alifah had not acted rightly, for, 
the Prophet had said, “Punish not with God’s 
punishment {i.e. fire), but whosoever changes 
his religion, kill him wdth the sword.” (^Saliiht$ 
d- BuHdii.) 

APOSTLE. Arabic msfd 
ham'irl The term rasuU 

(apostle or messenger) is applied to Muham¬ 
mad, that of hawdri being used in the Qur an 
(Sfirah in. 4, 6; Surah iv. Ill, 112; Surah Ixi. 
14) for the Apostles of Jesus. The word 
hawdri seems to be derived from the TEthiopic 
horaf^ to go ” ; hawdryd, “ apostle ” ; although, 
according to al-Baizawi, the commentator, it is 
derived R-om hawira, “ to bo white,” in Syriac,. 
hewaj\ and was given to the disciples of Jesus, 
he says, on account of their purity of life and 
sinccritry, or because they were respectable 
men and wore white garments. In the Tra¬ 
ditions {Mishkdty book i. c. vi. part 2) Aattari 
is used for the followers of all the prophets. 
[prophets.] 

al-‘AQABAH (Ma3^). a sheltered 

glen near Mina, celebrated as \he scene of the 
two pledges, the first and second pledge of 
al-‘Acj[abah. The first pledge was made by ten 
men of the tribe of Khazraj and ten of Aus, 
when they plighted their faith to Muhammad 
thus:—“We will not worship any but one 
God; we will not steal; nor commit adul- 
tely ; nor kill our children; nor will we 
slander our neighbour; and wo will o})ey the 
Piophot of God.” The date a.ssigncd to this 
pledge by Sir W. Muir is Apiil 21, a.d. 621. 
The second pledge was a feu months after- 
waid.s, when scvcnty-thieo men and two 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an oath of fealty to the Piophot. Muhammad 
named twelve of the chief of these men, and 
said :—“ Moses cho.se from among.st his people 
twelve leaders. Ye shall bo sureties for the 
rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus • and 
I am surety for my people. And the people 
answered, Amin, .So be it.” (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, vol. ii. pp. 216, 232.) 


AQIB (s-sibc). successor or 

deputy. “ One who comes la.st.” Al-^dqih is 
a title given to Muhammad as being styled 
the last of the prophets.” 


‘AQILAH (^W). The 

who pay the expiatory mulct 
slaughter, or any other legal fine. 


relaf.ives 

for man- 
They must 
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be relatives descended from one common 
father. (Hamilton’s Hidaynh^ vol. iv, pages 
449, 452; Baillie’s Lair o f Sale, p. 214.) 

‘AQlQAH (amc). a custom 

ob.scrved by the Arabs on the birth of a 
child ; namely, leaving the han on the 
infant’.s head until the seventh day, vhen it is 
shaved, and animals are saciificed, namely, 
tv'o sheep for a boy and one for a giil. 
kdt, xviii. c. II ) It is enjoined by Muhammadan 
lav’, and observed in all parts of Islam. 

• ARABIA. Bihidu n-^Arah {cih 
Jazlratn 7-Mra?) V>^)» 

^Arahistihi The peninsula ! 

bearing, amongst tlio Arabs, tho.se names is j 
the country situated on the east of the Red j 
Sea. and extending as far as the Persian Gulf. 

Tho word proi)ably signilies a “ barren . 
])lacc,” “ desert " (Heb. 

Ptolemy divides Arabia into thieo parts, 
Arabia Petr^oa, ,\rabia Pelix, and Arabia 
Deserta , but Arabian geographers divide it 
.into Tihdinah, al-llijaz, an-N(tj<l, al-^AifiZ, 
and al- Yauian 

Thoraces A\hieh have peopled Arabia aie 
divided into three section.s, n/-‘u'lr«/>a 'l-Bai- 
(lah, al-'’A>a}>u 'l-'‘Anhah, and af^^Arahu ’/- 
Mu’ita'-nhah. 

I. Af^Aiahu 'l-lhVidah, are the old “ lo.st 
Arahs." of whom tiadition has preser\ed the 
names of .several tribes, as well as some me¬ 
morable pai tieulars regai ding then extinction. 
This may well be called the fabulous jienod <>f 
Arabian history: but. as it has thesaiKdion of 
the Qur'an, it would be saeiiloge in a Muslim 
to doubt its authenticity. According t*> 
this account, the rnost_famous of the extinct 
tribes were those of ‘Ad, SamCid, Jadbs, and 
Ta.sm, all descended in the third or fourth 
generation from Shem. ‘Ad, the fatlier of In.s 
tribe, settled, according to tradition, in the 
Gi'oat Desert of abAluiaf soon aft(‘r the con¬ 
fusion of tongues, Shaddiid hi.s son .sueceeihal 
him in the goveinment. an<l greatly extended 
Ills dominions. Ih^ jjeifoimed many f.ahuloii.s 
exploits ; among others, he erected a-magnifl- 
eent city in tiie deseit of‘Adan, which bad 
been begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuous palace and delightful gardens, 
'in imitation of the celestial paradi.se, in ordei 
to insjiirc hi.s .subjects witli a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This .supoih 
structure wa.s built with brieks of gold and 
silver alternately disjiosed. The loof wan of 
gold, inlaid witli preciou.s stone.s and pearl.s, 
Tho trecR and shrubs were of tho same pre¬ 
cious materiabs Tlje fruit.s and flowers were 
I'uhies, and on the bianehc.s were perched 
hird.s of similar metals, the hollow parts of 
which wero loaded with oveiy species of the 
tichest perfunie.s, so that every breeze that 
blow came charged wdth fragrance from the 
bills of those golden images. To this para¬ 
dise he gave the name of Tram (see Qur’iln. 
Surah Ixxxix. G). On the completion of all 
thi.s grandeur, Shaddad set out wdth a .spleftdid 
vetinue to aAlmire its beauties. But heaven 


w’oiild not suffer his pndo and impiety to go 
unpunished ; for, w-lion w ithin a day’.s journey 
of the place, they were all de.stroyod by a 
tenihio noise from the clouds As a monument 
of Divine ju.stice. tho city, we aie assured,, 
.still stands in the desert, though invisible. 
.Southey, in hi.s Thahiha, has viewed this and 
many of the other fables and superstitions of 
the Arabs with the eve of a poet, a philo¬ 
sopher, and an antiquary. According to at- 
Tabari, this legendary palace was discovered 
in the time of MunAviyah, tho lirst IHialifah of 
Damascus, by a poi.son in search of a stray 
camel. A fanciful tradition adds, that tho 
Angel of death, on being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his dutio.s, an instance hud 
e\er occurred in which he had felt some com¬ 
passion towards his wretched victiiiKS, ad¬ 
mitted that only twice had his sympathies 
been awakened—once tovvards a shipwrecked 
infant, which had lu'on exposed on a solitary 
plank to struggle for (‘Xistence wdth the winds 
and waves, and whicli ho spared ; and tho 
second time in cutting otY the unhappy Shad- 
dad at tho moment when almost wdthin view 
6f tho gloiious fulu’ie which he had erected 
at so much expense. Xo sooner had tho 
angel spoken, than a voice from heaven 
Uas heard to declare that the helpless 
innocent on tlie plank was no other than 
Shaddfid himself ; and that his punishment 
was a just retiihution for hi.s iugratitudo 
to a merciful and kind Providence, which 
had not only sa\ed his life, hut raised him 
to unrix ailed wealtli and .splendour. Tho 
whoh' fable seems to bo a confused tradition 
of Bolus and the ancient Babylon; or, rather, 
as the name would import, of Benhadad, men¬ 
tioned in Soripturo a.s'one of the most famous 
of tho Syiiaii kings, who, wc are told, wna 
worshipjied by his subject.s. '' 

Of the ‘Adites and their .succeeding princes, 
notliing eeitain is known, exec'pt that they 
w’cre dispersed or destroyed in tlie eouiso of a 
fyw eenturie.s by the sovereigns of al-Yaman. 

The tribe of Samud first settled in Arabia 
Felix, and on their expulsion they rojiairod 
to al-Ilijr, on tJie eonllnes of Syria. Like the 
‘Adites, tlioy aie ri'poited to have been of a 
ino^t gigantic statui e, the tallest being a hun¬ 
dred cuints high and the least sixty : and such 
wa.s their muscular jiowan*, tliat, with a stamp 
of the foot in the driest soil, they could plant 
tbemsehe.s kuec-deej) in the e.aith. They 
dwelt, the Qur'an mfoims us, “ in the eavc.s of 
the rocks, and cut the mountains into house.s, 
which remain to this day.” In this tribe it is 
easy to discover the Thamiulcni of Diodorus, 
Pliny J and Ptolemy. 

The tribes of Tasm and Jadls settled be¬ 
tween Makkah and al-Madinah, and oerupied 
the whole level country of al-Yaman, living 
promi.seuou.'^ly under the .same government. 
Their bistoiy i.s buried in darkness ; and when 
tho Arahs wish to denote anything of dubious 
authoiity, they call it a fa1)le of Tasm. 

The extinction of these trihc.s, accord¬ 
ing to the Qur'an, wa.s miiaeulous, and a 
signal exanijile of Divine 'lengeaiue. The 
posterity of ‘Ad and Samful had abandoned 

3 
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worship of tho true God, and lapsed into 
inrorngilile idolatry. They had boon chastised 
with a three years’ drought, hut their hearts 
remained liaidcned. To the former was sent 
tho Prophet Hfid, to reclaim them and preach 
the unity of the Godhead. “ 0 my people! ” 
exclaimed tho prophet, “ a.sk pardon of your 
T.ord ; then turn unto Him with penitence, 
(and) He' will send down tho heaven.s upon 
vou with copion.s rains, and with strength in 
addition to your strength will He increase 
you” Few believed, and the overthrow of 
the idolaters was ofTected hy a hot and suf¬ 
focating wind, that blew .seven night.s and 
eight days without intermi.s'sion, accompanied 
with a ten-ible carthquak-e, by which their 
idols were broken to pieces, and their houses 
thrown to tho ground. (Sec Qur’an, Surah vii. 
(id, XI. 58.) Luqman, wdio, according to .some, 
was a famous king of tho ‘Adites, and who 
lived to the age of seven eagles, escaped, with ' 
about sixty others, tho common calamity. 
These few sut'vivors gave rise to a tribe 
called tho Latter ‘Ad ; hut on account of their 
crimes they were transformed, as the Qur’an 
states, into asses or monkeys. Hud returned 
to Ilazramaut, and was buried in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where a small town, Qabr Hud, 
still bears his name. Among the Arabs, ‘Ad 
expresses the same remote ago that Saturn or 
tJgVges did among the Greeks ; an)rthing of 
extreme antiquity is said to be “as old as 
King ‘Ad.” 

The idolatrous tribe of Sanuul had the 
prophett S^lih sent to them, whom D’Herbolot 
makes the son of Arphaxad, while Bochart 
and Sale suppose him to be Peleg, the 
br^thevr of Joktan. His preaching had little 
cfToet, The fate of the ‘Adites, instead of 
being a warning, only set them to dig caverns 
in the rocl^s, where they hoped to escape the 
M'ngeanco of winds and tempests Others 
demanded a sign from the jirophet in token of 
hisjnission. As a condition of their belief, 
they ehallenged him to ii tiial of power, 
.similar to what took place between Elijah 
and the priests of Baal, and promised to 
ft>llow the deity that should gam the triumph. 
From a certain rock a camel big vsitli young 
to come forth in their presence. The 
idolaters were foiled; for on Sfilili’s pointing 
to the spot, a sho-cainel was produeod, with 
young one ready weaned. This miracle 
wrought conviction in a few ; l.ut the rest, far 
from heheving, ham.strung the mother, killeil 
her miraculous progeny, and divided the 
ilesh among them. This act yf impietv sealed 
their doom. “ And a violent tem])e.st o\ei*took 
the \Nicked, and they were found pro.str.ato on 
their breasts in their abodes." (Qur’an. 
Surah vii. 71, xi. C4.) 

The trihe.s of Jadis ^and T.asm owe their 
extinction to a differont cause. A certain 
despot, a TasmitO, but sovereign of both tribes, 
luid rendered liimself detested hy a \oLuptuous 
law claiming for him.self a priority of nght 
e\cr .ill tlic brides of the Jadi.sites. This 
insult was not U) ho tolerated. A corlsl)Irac^ 
was funned The king and hi.s chiefs were 
uiMted to an entertainment. The a^er)ge^.s 


had privately hidden their swords in the 
sand, and in the moment of mirth and fes¬ 
tivity they fell upon the tjTant and his 
retinue, and finally extirpated the greater 
part of his subjects, 

n.—The pure Arabs aro those who claim 
to he descended from Joktan or Qahtan, whom 
the present Arabs regard as their princ^ipal 
founder. The members of this genuine 
stock are styled al-‘Arabu 'l-‘Aribah, tho 
genuine Arabs. According to their genealogy, 
of this patriarch, his descendants formed two 
di.stinct Virancbes. Ya‘ruh, one of his sons,^ 
founded the kingdom of al-Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijaz. These two are the only son.s 
.spoken of by the Arabs. Their names do not 
occur ill Scripture ; but it has been conjec¬ 
tured that they were the Jerah and Hadoram 
mentioned by Moses as among the thirteen 
planters of Ar^iljia (Gen. x. 2G). 

fn the division of their nation into tribes 
the Arabs resemble the Jew\s. From an oarly 
era they have retained the .distinction‘of sepa¬ 
rate and independent families. This partition 
was adverse to the consolidation of .power or 
political influence, but it furnishes our chief 
guide into the rlarlj. abyss of their antiquities. 
The posterity of Ya‘rub spread and multi¬ 
plied into innumerable elans. New accessions 
rendered new subdivisions necessary. In the 
genealogical tables of Sale, Gagnior, and 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan, arc .enumerated nearly 
three-score tribes of genuine Arabs, many of 
whom became celebrated long before the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retain their 
names even at the prevsent day. 

III.—The '‘Arabu H-Mustd^rihah, the mixed 
Arabs, claim to be descended from Ishmael 
and the daughter of al-Muzaz, King of 
al-IIijaz, wliom ho took to wife, and wafs of the 
ninth generation from Jurhum, the founder of 
that kingdom. Of the Jurhumites, till the 
time of Ishmael. little is recorded, except the 
names of their jirinces or chiefs, and that 
they had possession of tho territory of al-}j[ijaz. 
But as Muhammad traces his do.scent to this 
alliance, the Arabs have been moie than 
usually careful to presoiw e and adorn his 
genealogy. The want of a pure ancestry is, 
in their c.stimation, more than compensated 
by the dignity of .so sacred a connexion; for 
they boast as much os the Jews of being 
reckoned the children of Abraham. This 
! circumstance will account for tho preference 
' with which they uniformly regard this branch 
of their pedigree, and fur the many romantic 
legends they have grafted upon it.* It la not 
improbable that tho old giants and idola‘lers 
suffered an imaginary extinction to make way 
for a more favgured race, and thnt Divine 
chastisements always overtook those who 
I dai^d to invade their consecrated terri- 
; tones. 

The Scripture account-of tin- (‘xpulsion and 
destiny of this venerated progmiitor of tho 
Aiahs is brief, but simple and affecting. 

, Ishmiud was the son of Abraham by Hagar, 
an Egyptian slave. When fourteen years of 
, age, he wa.s supplanted, in tho hopes \hnd 
affections of bis father by tho birth of Isaac,. 
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through whom the promises were to descend. 
This event mudo it necessary to remove the 
unhappy female ' and her child, who were 
accordingly sent forth to seek their fortune 
in some of the surrounding unoccupied dis¬ 
tricts A small supply of provisions, and :i 
Tbottlo of water on her shoulder, was all she 
xjarriod from the tent of her master. Direct¬ 
ing her steps towards her native country, she 
wandered with the lad in the wildeiness of 
Bcer-ahcba, which was destitute of springs. 
Here her stock failed, and it seemed impos- 
siVjlevto avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro¬ 
spects, hut the feelings of tin' mother were 
more acute than the agonies of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her son's death, 
she laid him under one of the shimbs, 
took an affecting leave of him, and retired 
to a distance. “ And slie went, and sat 
Ber down over against him, a good way off, 
4 is it were a bo\\-shot: for she said. Let 
mo not see the death of the child. And she 
sat over against him, and lifted up her voice 
and wept." (Gen. xxi. HI.) At this moment 
an angel directed her to a w(dl of water 
close at hand,—a discovery to which tli(‘V 
owed the pieservation of their Ines. A pro¬ 
mise formerly given was reiiewed, that 
shraaolwas to become a great nation—tliat 
he was to he a wild man—his liand against 
e\ery man, and every man's liand against him. 
The travellers continued their journey to the 
wilderness of Paran, and tbeie took uji thcMr 
residence. In due time the lad grew to in;fn- 
hood, and gicntlv distinguished himself as an 
archer, and Ins'mother look him a wife out of 
her own land. Here the sacred nairntivc 
breaks off abruptly, the main object of Moses 
being to follow’ the history of Abraham’s 
descendants through the line of Isaac. The 
Arabs, in their version of Lshmael’s history, 
have mixed a great deal of romance with the 
narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Hijaz was the district wdicic he settled, and 
that Makkah, then an and wilderness, was the 
'identical spot w’lierchis life was providentially 
saved, and wheic Hagar died and was buried. 
The well pointed out by the angel, they be¬ 
lieve to be the famous Zamzam. of which all 
pious ^Muslims drink to this day. 'J'hoy 
make no allusion to his alhance with the 
Kgyptian woman, by wdiom he had twel\e 
sons (Gen. xxv. 12-lb), the chiefs of as many 
nations, and the possessors nf separate towns; 
but as polygamy was common in his age and 
<’uuntry, it is not improbable he may liave 
had more wives than one. 

It was, say they, to commemorate the 
miraculous preservation of Ishmael that God 
eemmanded Abraham to build the Kadiah. 
and his son to furnish the nectvssary 
materials. 

Muhammadan writers give the following 
'account of Ishmael and his descendants •— 
Ishinaol was constituted the jn'ince and fh 
3iigh-piicst of Makkah, and, duiing half a 
•century he jiroachcd to the incredulous Arabs. 
At his death, which happened forty-eight 
years after that of \braham, and in the 137th 


of his age, lie was buried in tlie tomb 6f his 
mother Hagar. Between Ihi* election of tluo 
Kadtah and the birth of their Prophet, tbo 
Arabs reckon about 2,740 years. Ishmael 
w’afl succeeded in the regal and sacerdotal 
office by his eldest son Nebat, although the 
jiedigioe of Muhammad is traced from Kedar, 
a younger brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy this double authority ; for, in pro¬ 
gress of time, the Jurhumites seized the go¬ 
vernment and the guardianship of the temple, 
which they maintained about 300 years. 
These last, again, having corrupted the ti’uo 
woiship, w-ere assailed, as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of the 
Ishmaclitcs, who drove them from Makkah,. 
and then by divers maladies, by wliich 
the whole race finally perished. Before 
•juitting Makkah, however, they committed 
every kind of sacrilogn and imhgnity. They 
filled u]> the Zamzam well, after ha^ing 
thrown into it the treasures and sacred 
utensils of the temfile, the black stone, the 
swords .ind cuirasses of Qalahih, the two 
golden gazelles jiresontcd by one of the 
kings of Aiahia, the sacred image of the ram 
viihstituted for Laae, and all the jirceious 
movables, foiming at once the object and 
tlie woikmanship of a superstitious devo¬ 
tion. For ‘•cweial centuiies the posterity 
of Ishmael kept pos'icssion of the supremo 
dignity. 

The following is the list of chiefs who 
ai(‘ said to have lulcd the llijaz, .and to have 
li(‘ 0 ii tlie lineal anccstoi s of Muhammad, as far 
as ’Adiiaii :— 

A.i). o38 ‘Ahdn 'Ihlh,the father of Muhammad. 

‘Abdu '1-Muttahb. 

472 llashim. 

4,3ff ’Abd Manaf • 

40fi Qusaiv. 

,373 Kilab.' 

'* 340 Mill rah. 

307 Ka-ah. 

274 Luwaiy. 

241 Ghahl*. 

2(>8 Fihr or Qui aisb. 

175 Muhk. 

142 aii-Na'zr. 

100 Kinansh. 

70 Kbii'aiinah. 

43 Aludnkah. 

10 al-Y.i’s. 
n.r, 23 Mnzai. 

50 Xi/ai 

SO 5Ia‘add. 

122 ’Adnan. 

The peiiod between Tshmard and ‘Adnan is 
vai'jonslv estimated, some leikoning foflv, 
otliers onlv seven, genn .ations. The aulhoiity 
f>f Abu'l-Fidir, who n-akes it le.i, is that gene- 
lally followed by the Arabs, being founded on 
a tradition of one of Muhamniad's wivos. 
Making every allowaiiec. howe\ei, for jiatri- 
archal longe-Mtx, e\en foity geiiei at ions ai e 
insufficient to extend o\ei a s])aee of nearly 
2,500 years. Fi om ,'Adnan to Muhammad 
th(“ genealogy is eoiisideu'd ceitain. eompre- 
hendiiig twcntv-oiu' genei ations, and nearly 



AEABIO 

100.different tribes, all branching off from | 
the same parent stem. 

(S^c AbuH-Fidd; Gagnier’s Vif de Maho¬ 
met’^ Pocock, Specim. Arab. Ilist. ; Saiykl 
Ahmad Khan’s Essays ; Sale’s Koran^ Prelim. 
Dis ; Crichton’s Hist. Arabia.') 

ARABIC. LisCuiu-lAArab ; Lii- 

ahatu H-Arah. The classical language of 
''Arabia is held to bo the language of the 
Qur’an, and of the Traditions of Muhammad, 
and by reason of its incomparable excellence 
is called al-laphah^ or ^‘tho language.” 

(See QurVtn, Surah xvi. 105, “ They say. Surely 
a person toachoth him [/.c. Muhammad]. But 
•the tongue of him at whom they hint is 
foreign, while this [/.e. the Qur’an] is plain 
Arabic.”) 

This classical language is often termed, by 
the Arabians themselves, the language 
Ma‘add, and the language of IMuzar, and is 
a compound of many sister dialects, verv 
often differing among themselves, whicii 
wore spoken throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited the nation to spread its conquering 
annios over foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their territory, had pre¬ 
vented the blending of their dialects into one 
uniform language ; but tins effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a groat measure by the 
institution of the sacred months, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the annual pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair held at ‘Ukaz, at which the poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Qatadah says that the Quraish tribe used to 
cull what was most excellent in the ilialocts 
of Arabia, so that their dialect became the 
best of all. This assertion, however, is not 
altogether correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of Quraish, in the time of Muham¬ 
mad, were sent into the desert to be there 
nursed, in order to acquire the utmost 
chasteness of speech. Muhammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa‘d ibn Bakr ibn HaWazin, descendants of 
Muzar, but not in the line of Quraish ; and he 
is said to have urged the facts of his being a 
Quraish, and having also grown up among 
the tribe of Sa*d, as tlio grounds of his 
claim to be the most chaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it is that the language of 
Ma‘add was characterised by the highest degree 
of perfection, copiousness, and uniformity', in 
the time of Muhaminad, although it after¬ 
wards declined. 

, The language of the Qur’an is universally 
acknowledged to bo the most perfect form of 
Arabic speech. At the same time wo must 
not forget that the acknowledged claims of thi 
Qur’an to bo the direct titterance of the 
Diyjnity have made it impossible for. any 
Muslim to criticise the work, and it has be- 
•come the standard by which other literary 
compositions have to be judged. (See Lane’s 
Introduction to his Arabic Uictionaru^ and 
palmer’s ilm 'an.) 


al-a‘eaf 

AEABIO LEXICONS. The first 

Arabic lexicon is that which is generally 
tsenbed to al-Khalil, and entitled Kiidbul 
A/n. The following are the most celebrated 
Arabic dictionaries composed after the ‘/Itn. 
The ./aniharah, by Ibn Duraul, died A.H. d21. 
The 'falizih, by ril-A/hari, died A.ii. 370. 

The Miihit, by the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, died 
A.H. 385. 

The Mujiiial^ by Ibn Paris, died A.H. 395. 
Thc'iS//id/i,'by al-Jauhari, died A.H. 398. 

The Jdmr, by al-Qazzuz, died a.u. 412. 

The Mu'ah. by Abu Ghalib, died A.H. 43b. ^ 

The Mu/daml liy Ibn Sidah, died a.ii. 458. 
The A.sdn, by az-Zamakhshari, died a.ii. 
538. 

The Maqhrib^ by al-Mutarri'zI, died A.H., 
GIO. 

The *‘Uhdh, by a.s-Sagbani, died A.H. GGO. 

The Lisdnii ’/-‘dm6,by Ibu Mukarram, died 

A.H. 711. 

The TahzlbiL 't-Tafizlb, by Mahmud at- 
Tauitklyi, died a.h. 723. 

The Misbdk, by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Faiyunn, compiled a.h. 734. 

The Mughni 'l-Labib, by Ibn Hishani, died 
A.H. 7G1. 

The Qdmus^ by al-FairuzabadI, died a.u. 
81G. 

The Sihdh (says Mr. Lane in his Prefaco 
to his Dictionary), is among the books of 
lexicology like the Sahlli of Al-BahJidrl 
amongst the books of traditions; for the point 
on which turns the title to reliance is not the 
copiousness of the collection, but the condi¬ 
tion of genuineness and correctness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, compiled in 
modern times in Hindustan, are the Qhii/dau V- 
Lughat, by Maiilawi Ghiyusu ’d-din of Ram- 
piir, .and the Muntaha'l-'Arah,Ay ‘Abdii V- 
Rahmi ibn ‘Abdu ’l-Karim of Safipur. Those 
are both Arabic and Persian lexicons. 

The Arabic-Latin dictionary of .Jacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden, a.d. 1653; 
that of Freytag at Hallo, a.d. 1830-35. 

The Arabic-English and English-Arabic 
dictionaries extant are— 

Richardson’s Pcrsian-Arabic-English, a.d. 
1777. 

Richardson’s English-Persian-Arabic, A.D. 
1810. 

Francis Johnson’s Persian-Arabic-English, 

A.D. 1852. 

Catafago’s Arabic-English and English- 
Arabic, new edition, 1873. 

Lane’s Arabic-Engbsh, a.d. 1$G3 to 1882,, 
imperfect. 

Dr. Badger’s English-Arabic, a.d. 1881. 

Dr. Stoingasa’s English-Arabic, a.d. 1882. 

al-A‘EaP (1) The 

partition between heaven and hell, described 
m the Qur’an, Surah vii. 44, “ Betwixt the two 
(heaven and hell) there is a pailition; and oa 
al-A‘raf are men who know all by their marks ; 
and they shall cry out to the inhabitants of 
Paradise, ‘Peace be upon you!’ (but) they 
have not (yet) entered it, although they so 
desire. And when their sight is turned towards 
the dwellers in the Fire, they say, ‘ 0 oui* l^orcU 



‘ARAPAH 


ARCHITECTURE 


^IftCQ ns not with the unjust pooplo.’ ’* Accord- 

to Sale, al~A'‘raf \h derived from the verb 
*ara^(i^ which sigaifies to distinguish between 
things, or to part them”; though some com¬ 
mentators give another reason for the imposi¬ 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and disfinguish 
the blessed from the damned by their respec¬ 
tive marks or characteristics ; and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
elai'ated, as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
^ be a sort of limbo for the patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets, or for the martyrs and thoso who have 
been most • eminent for sanctity. Others 
placo^hero those whoso good and evil works 
arc so equal that they exactly counterpoise 
each other, and therefore deserve neither 
reward nor punishment; and those, say they, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall have perfoi*med an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a morit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to propondorato. (3thers suppose this 
intermediate space will bo a receptacle for 
thoso who have gone to war, without thou* 
parents’ leave, and therein suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom ; being excluded from P.'iradiso for 
their disobedience, and escaping hell because 
they are martyrs. (2) The title of Surah vii. 
(3) A term used by hiufi mystics to express 
a condition of the mind and soul when medi¬ 
tating on the existence of God in all things. 

‘ARAFAH The vigil of the 

‘Idu ’1-Azha, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 
pilgrims proceed to Mount • ‘Arafat, [‘idu 
’l-azha.] 

‘ARAFAT or *Arafah. 

The “ Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah; the place whore the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil¬ 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after¬ 
noon prayers, and hear the Kh utbah or 
sermon. Hence it is a name given to the 
ninth day of the month Zu d-Hijjab. Upon 
the origin of the'namo given to this mountain. 
Burton says, “ The Holy Hill owes its name 
to the following legend:—When our first 
parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, 
ivhich deprived 'them of their primeval puidty, 
they were cast down upon earth. The ser¬ 
pent descended upon Ispahan, the peacock at 
■Cabul; ’Satan at Bilbays (others .say Semnan 
or Seistfm), Eve upon ‘Arafat, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Sarandib). The latter, determining 
to seek his wife, began a journey, to which 
the earth owes its present mottled appear¬ 
ance. Wherever Our first father placed his 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose; and between the strides will always 
be country. Wandering for many years, ho 
came to the Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the place' the name of Arafah.'* 

ARAZI (^V)* ‘‘lands”; the 

sale of lands. Tombs are not included in the 
sale qf lands. A place or station for casting 
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the harvest is not considered to be amongst 
the rights and advantages of land, and there¬ 
fore does hot enter into tho sale of it. 

Baillie’s Law of Safe^ pages 54, 55.) 

LAND.] 

ARCHITECTURE. The term Sam. 

cenic is usually applied by English writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though tho 
style may be traced to tho Arabians, thov 
cannot themselves be considered tho inventors 
of it. They had, in fact, no distinctive style 
of their own when they made their rapid con¬ 
quests, but adapted existing styles of archi¬ 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the ^luslims. 

Muhammad built a mosque at al-Madinah, 
but it w.is an exceedingly simple btvucturc, 
and he left no directions in tho Qur’iin or in 
tho Traditions on the subject. 

Tho typical varieties of th« earlier Muham¬ 
madan architecture arc thoso which apjiearcd 
in Spam and in Egypt; its later form 
appeared iii Constantinople. The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture in Sjaam is 
the mosque of Cordova, which now servos as 
tho cathedral of the <ity. It was commenced 
by tho Khalifah ‘Abdu 'r-Rahman, 785 a.d., 



m TUB 6ANCTUABY OP THE CATIIBDIUb OP 
CORDOVA. 


with the avowed intention that it should bo 
the finest mosque in the world, and Byzantino 
architects aro said to have been specially 
invited to superintend its construction. 

The earliest of the Muhammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still remain, is 
tho Mosque of ‘Arar at old Cairo, begun 
about A.D. 642, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
about sixty yeaj's later. 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was converteel by the Muslim conquerors into 
theii' chief Mosque, and niade their architec¬ 
tural model. The older Saracenic style, as 
seen at Cordova and old Cairo, continued to 
be the basis of the new, but it wae modified 
throughout by Byzantine influence. In Persia 
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wc may dearly trar-o in ]\rnhammadan Imild- 
ings the older Pei^ian typ<N and in India 



IN S. SOl’IIIA, C'UNbTANilNOl’LK. 


the Saracenic areh’rtoct^ >,ho;vecl the same 
]>li£incy in adopting the styles of the various 
))Coplo.s amongst wiiom they settled. It thus 
lia})pons (.says Feigussoii, *in bis Ilic^ton/ of 
Jufhdt) frc/nh’cfu7r), that wc have at least 
twelve or fifteen difl'erent styles of Muham¬ 
madan ardiitccture iu Central Asia and in 
India. 



IN Tin: T.\J MAIIALL, AGR\. 

A sinking and distinctive feature in early 
Muluinnnadan aidnteeture is the horse-shoe 
areli. winch in time gives way to a ciispcd or 
scalloped aredn stricMy so termed, the outline 
heing iirodnced by intersecting .semi-areho^ 
Another \aiiety of Saiacenic aich is the *eu ' 
cular-headed and stilted foun. The pillars -if- 
Cumuienly of exceedinglv slender pi op., 


almo.sl to apparent insecurity; but owing to 
the style of the embellishment, this lightness. 



of particular form.s tends to heighten the* 
general luxuriance. Some have imagined that 
this <dement of .slenderness in regard to 
pillars indicates a tent origin, of the stylo. 
This tent-hke eharaeler has liccn further kept 
up by eone.HVc ceilings and cupolas, embla¬ 
zoned with painting and gilding. Decorations 
composed of animal and human figures, being 
interdi'^ted by Muhammadan law [picTrREsI 
ar(‘ not found in Sarjici'nie architecture ; 
hut thoir geohictiioul patterns exhibit sin¬ 
gular beauty and eoinjilcxity, inexhaustible 
variety of combinations, and a wonderful 
degree of hainionious intricacy, ari.sing out of 
very .simple elements. Lattice or open trellis 



early pathan style in the qutb buildings 

AT DELHI. 


ment, ami is similar to tlic tracery met with 
m aolnm buildings. Another cblraeteristic 
01 Sararcn.c .stylo i, that of the dome For 
he most part domes in mosques and 

omhs, and are of Hyznntmo o. i,nn. JImam ‘ 
o.e also a special feature in MulmnVmad 
otosques, and con.r.lnUc much to the pt 
tmesqueness of these hnildin-s. The" ^,e 
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found in mosques of tho later Saracenic 8t5de. 
'(See Forgusson’s Indian and Eastern Architec- 



IN A HOUSE IN rSBlTAWAU. 

Mr. Owen Jones’s A/hambrn Palace^ Hor- 
semer’s Arahische Bauverzierungen.) 

‘ARlYAH (^/^). A kind of sale 

pomiittod' in Islam, namely, when a person 
computes what quantity of fruit there is on a 
tree and sells it before it is plucked. {Mish- 

kdt^yiW. c. V.) 

‘AEIYAH {hH- (1) A loan for 

the use of an^-dhing of which Qarz cannot be 
made: c.g. tho loan of a horso is *Artyah\ 
tho loan of money is Qarz, (2) A gift, of 
which tho following is an example:—A person 
makes a ^ift to another of tho dates of a 
palm-troo in his garden; but having aftor- 
w'ards somo doubt of the propriety of that 
person coming daily to his garden where 
his family usually are, and being at tho 
same time unwilling to depart from his 
promise, or Ao retract his gift, ho gives 
some of the dates' that have already boon 
pulled in lieu of those upon tho tree. 
(Baillio's Law of Sale^ p. 300.) 

ARK, NOAH’S (cy «dU). It is 

mentioned in tho history of tho Deluge, a.s 
recorded in the Qur’an, in twm places—Surah 
xi. 39, “ Build the ark under our eye and after 
our revelation,” and Surah xxiii 27. There 
is also supposed to bo an allusion to the ark 
in Surah xxxvi. 41, “And a sign to them is 
that wo bare their offspring m the laden ship.” 

AI says that Noah was two years 

building the ark, which was 300 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 30 broad, and which was made 
of Indian plane-tree; that it consisted of 
three storeys, the Jowest for beasts, the middle 
for men and women (who wore separated 
frpm.cach other), and tho highest for birds. 

The ark is said to have rested on the moun¬ 
tain al-Judi. [NOAH.J 

ARK OP THE covenant, The 


Hebrew word for “Ark” is (i.e. 

T •• 

a chest, a coffer), Chald. 

Arabic See Qur’an, Surah 

ii. 249, “ The sign of his (Saul’s) kingdom is 
that there shall come unto you the ark 
{Tdbut) ; in it shall be security (or the Shochi-, 
nah, snkinah^ Hob. from your 

Lord, and tho relics of what tho family 
of Moses and tho family of Aaron left; tho 
angels shall bear it.” Jaliilu ’d-diu says 
this ark contained the images of the prophets, 
and was sent down from heaven to Adam, 
and at length came'to tho Israelites, w’ho put 
great confidence therein, and continually car¬ 
ried it in front of their aimy, till it was taken 
by the Amalckitos. But on this occasion tho 
angels brought it back in tho sight of all the 
people, and placed it at tho feet of Raul 
(Ta/fi/), who was thereupon unanimously 
received as king. 

ARMS, The Sale of. The sale of 

armour or warlike stores to rebels, or in their 
camp, is forbidden, because soiling anns into 
the hands of rebels is an assistance to defec¬ 
tion. But it is not forbidden to sell tho mate¬ 
rials for making arms to such persons. 
(Hamilton’s Hi day ah,, vol. ii. 225.) 

ARSH (1.) A legal term 

for compensation. (2.) Amulet; a fine; par¬ 
ticularly that -which is paid for shedding of 
blood. (3.) A gift for conciliating tho favour 
of a judge; a bribe. (4.) Wha-tover a pur¬ 
chaser receives from a seller after discover¬ 
ing a fault in tho article bought. 

‘ARSH ■ The term used in 

the Qur’an for tlie throne of God. Surah ix. 
131, “Ho is tho Lord of the niighty thrmie.'* 
llusami, the commentator, says the throno 
has 8,000 pillars, and tho distance between 
each pillar is 3,000,000 miles. 

‘ASABAH (^<^). A legal term 

for male relatives by the father’s side, 
agnates. 

A§AF The wazir or prime 

minister of Solomon. Alluded to in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 40, as “ He with whom 
was knowledge of the scripture.” Muham¬ 
madan commentators say ho was tho son of 
Barkhiya* 

ASAR' (y^). Relating ; handing 
down by tradition. Generally used for a 
Hadis related by one of the Companions, as 
distinguished from one of tho Prophet’s own. 

AL.ASARU ’SH-SHARIF 

The sacred relic. A hair 

of either tho beard or mustachios of Muham¬ 
mad, or a foot-print of tho Prophet. One of 
these sacred relics (a hair of his beard) is 
exhibited in tho great mosque at Delhi, 
another in a mosque in Cashmere. 

ASHAB pi. 9 f Sahib. 

The Companions or Associates of iSluIjnnijjiad 


A8HABU 
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al-ash‘aeitah 


The term used for a single companion is 
sahdbi. Concerning the title of “ Companion,” 
there is considerable controversy as to the 
persons to whom it can be applied. Sa‘i(l 
ibn al-Musaiyab reckoned none a “Com¬ 
panion,” but those who had been a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, had em¬ 
braced Islam, and bad seen the Prophet, was 
a “ Companion,” even though he had attended 
Muhammad but an hour. Others, however, 
affirm that none could bo a “ Compamon *’ 

• imless Muhammad chose him and he chose 
Muhammad, abd ho adhered to the Pro])hGt 
at all times. The general opinion is that 
every one wdio embraced Islam, saw the Pro¬ 
phet, and accompanied him, even for a short 
time, was a “ Companion.” 

It is related that the Prophet marched to 
Makkah with 10,000 Muslims, to Ilunain with 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the farewell pilgrimage. The number of the 
“ Companions ” at his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the refugees (Muhdjirun) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (glr^sdr); 
hut by way of precedence, the auxiliaries are 
more w^orthy than the later refugees. 

The “ Companions ” have ])eeii arranged in 
thirteen classes, which arc given by Abu ’l-FiUa 
as follows:—1. Those who lirst embraced 
Islam, such as lG-iadi]ah, ‘Ali, Zaid, and Ahu 
Bakr, and those who did not delay, till he had 
cHtablished his mission. II. The Companions 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
*Umar. Ill, I hose who (led to Abyssinia. 
IV. The fust C(unpanions of ‘A(|al.ah. who 
proceeded the Auxiliaiies. V, The second 
Companions of ‘Acjabah. YT. The third Com¬ 
panions of ‘Aipihah, who w^ere sev<'nty. Vlf. 
The refugees who went to the Prophet after 
hja flight, when he was at (^^uha, before the 
erection of tiie temple. VUl. The soldiers of 
the gloat battle of Badr. IX. Those wlm 
joined Islam between Badr and lludaihi\ali. 
X. Tlioso who took the oath of fealty undi'r 
the acacia tree at lludaihiyah. XI. Those who 
joined after the treaty of Iludaibiyah, but 
bi'fore the conquest. XII. Those that embraced 
Islam on the day of conquest. XIII. Those 
who were children m tlie time of the Pio- 
phet, and had seen him. 

Muhammad » frequently commended the 
“Companions,” and spoke of,their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in the Traditions being 
devoted to this subject. {Mi^hk-dl, xxiv. 
xiii.) He is related to have said, “ My com- 
})amons .are like stars by wliieh loads are 
found, for which ever com))anion you follow 
you will find the right road.” 


ali;ASI!ABU ’L-FiL wW-U 

“ The Companions ('f the Ele])hant.” A term 
nsed in the Chaptei of the l-:icj)bant, or tin 
evth burah Hast thou not seen how thv 
Lord dealt with th.' compumom of the i Uphmin 

Hid He not cause their stratagem tomi.scairy? 


And He sent against them birds in flocks, 
small stones did they hurl dowm upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down! ” 

This refers to the army of Abrahah, tho 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in the year of Muham¬ 
mad’s birth, in an expedition'against Makkah 
for tho purpose of destroying the Ka‘bah. This 
army was cut oiT by small-pox, and there is no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for small-pox also 
means “ small .stones,” in reference to tho 
hard giavelly feeling of the pustules, what is 
tho true interpretation of the fourth verso of 
this Surah, which, like many other poetical * 
})as.sages in tho Qur’an, has formed the start¬ 
ing point for the most puerile and extravagant 
legends. 

ASHABU ’L-KAHF (<J^\ 

“ Tlie Companions of tho Cave,” /.e. the Seven 
Sleepers, mentioned in the Surntu ’l-kahf, or 
Chapter xviii. of the Qiir an. The story, as 
told by earl}^ Christian writers, is given hv 
(iihhon (Rise and Fall. Chapter xxxi.), ^\ hen 
tho Emperor Deciiis perseeutod the Chri.slians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus aro said to 
have concealed themselves m a cave in the 
side of a mountain, wliore they wore doomed 
to perish by the t>u'nnt, who gave orders that 
the entraneo should b(' firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediatidy fell 
into a deep slumber, wTiich was niira(‘ulou.sly 
jn-olongod, without injuring the powers of life, 
duimg a period of 187 yeais. This pojmlar 
tale, which Muhammad must have heard 
when h(‘ drove his camels to the inir.« of 
Syria, is introduced into the Qur’an us a 
divine revidation. 


_ ASHABU ’S-SUFFAH 

“ The sitters on the honeh ” 

of the temi.le at Makkah. d'hov aro thus de- 
scribed by Ahu ’l-Fidtl: - Thev were po<n 

strangers, without friends* or j.la're of abode, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostl.^ of 
God and im])lored his piotection. Tims tho 
porch of tho temple became their mansion, 
and thence they obtained their name. \Vhcn 
Muhammad went to meals, lie n^od to call 
some of them to partake* with him; and ho 
solectod otliers to eat witli his conqainmns ” 


’ASHA RAll MUBA SH S HA RA H 

y-*). “ The ten who rceoiverl 

tiding,.” Ton Ilf till-mo,| distiiionisliod 
Muhainmad’., fidlowns, whoso ooi-tuin ontranoe 
into Par.adiao ho is .said to h.axc foiotold 
M.oy are Aim Hakr, ‘Omar. Usnnhi, ‘All! 

1 .illiab, az-Znhair,‘Ahdn V-Rahman, S,a‘d-il)n- 

.UHi-\\u()riu», Sa'id ,hn Zanl, Ahu •XTl,ai,],,h 

ilm al-Jnrruh. (MiMUl, hook xxiv. o. xx.. n.art 

11.) Muhammad doolarod it jiro.sumntion for 

anjonii to oonnt n,ion an' entranoe iiho 

.n'‘o.o ‘ •■‘.’“J'**''' '■''rtiiintv. hut ho made 

I'nish'7'^ ‘’‘‘■tin- 

guished jierson.s. 


al-Ash an, boin a.h. 2(10 (a.d. 873-4). ' 



AT.-ASn AIMVAH 


Ab^VAD 


Thov liold that tlio nttritiulos of (iod are 
fhstin('t, fium llis ossonco, y«‘t in such :i 
wav as to foilhtl any compaiison heinj^ 
made l)et^\ con (iod and flis oi catures They 
say they are not “‘o/// nor qliair:" not of Ills 
essence, nor distinct from it: ?.c. thev <-annot 
be compared with any other thin^^s Thev 
also hold tliat God has one eternal will, 
from which jiroceed all things, the f^ood 
and the e\il, the useful and the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was w'ritten on the eternal 
table before the world was created. So far 
•they go with the Sifatis, liut in order to 
preserve the moral rcsjainsihility of man, they 
say that he has power to eou\crt will into 
action. But this power cannot create any¬ 
thing new, for then God’s sovereignty would 
hoimpaiied ; so they suv that (iod in His })ro- 
vidcnee so orders matters tlial wlienevt^r “ a 
man desires to do a certain thing, good or 
bad, the action corresponding to the desire is, 
there and then, ci-eated by tlod, and, as it 
w^ere, fitted on to the desiie.” 'I'hus it seems 
as if it came natuially from the will of the 
man, wlicreas it does not. 'i'his a<'tion is 
called AV/.s7i (acijuisit ion), h<‘(‘auseit is acijuired 
by a special cieative act of (Jod. It is an 
act directed to the obtaining of pi'otit or the 
removing of'injmv . the teini is theiefore in¬ 
applicable to the Dcitv. Ahh Bakr al-Bakil- 
lani, a discnjile of al-Aslcaii, says: ‘ Thci 
essence or suhstaiici' of the action is the 
<‘(Veot of the jtowei of ffod.hul its being a-n 
action of ohcdicnct', such as ))ia\t^r. oi an 
action of disobedience, such as foinicatioii, 
are qualities of the action, wlindi proceed 
from the power of man.’’ 'Dn* Imam Al- 

Haramain (aii. 411) held “tliat the 

actions of men were ell cot ed by the po\\(‘r 
w’hich God lias Cl eat i‘d in man.” .Mui Isliaq 
nl-lsfarayini says ; “That which maketh im- 
jiression, or hatli intlucnce on a<'tion, is a 
<‘ompound of t)ie jiower of (tud and the jiower 
of man.' They also believe tliat the woid of 
God la eternal, tliougli they acknowledge th:+t 
the vocal sounds used in the C^ui’an, winch are 
the mamfeAtation of that wmrd, are eieated. 
They say, in short, tluit the Qur’an contains 
(1) the eternal word wTiieh exi.sted in the 
essence of God Indore time was ; and (2) the 
w'ord w^hich consists of sounds and combina¬ 
tions of letters. This last they call the created 
word. 

Thus Al-AshmiT travcr.sed the main po.si- 
tions of the Mutazilites, denying that man can, 
by the aid of liis reason alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He- must exer¬ 
cise no judgment, but accept all that is re¬ 
vealed. He has no riglit to apply the moral 
laws which afleot men to the actions of God, 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason 
that the good will be rewarded or the bad 
punished in a future world, J>Ian must always 
approach God as a slave, in w'hom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of the actions of 
the Supreme, ''Ahcther God will accept the 
penitent sinner or not cannot be asserted, for 
He is an ab.solute Sovereign, above all law. 
(Sale, from Khaldvn ; l)\c'^fndnzllitp^l 
odei die Frc>denkey in hldm, von H. Steiner, 
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18C5 , ^nrGe'ichielite Ahu I-llditan nl-asli'm 
von W. Spitta, 1878 , J)e Sti tjd orcr het 
in den Islam tot op KL-nsh\n], door Dr. M. Th. 
Ilout.^iina, Leiden, 187.> , and Krjio^c de In 
I\i[f(>nne de TJsluntisine, hy iM. A. F Mebicn 
Leiden, 1878.) 

‘ASHURA Jjii^ ‘‘ t]iO 

tenth.” A voluntai y last i,la} , observed on Die 
t«*nth of the month of Huhanain. It i.s lelated 
that Muhammad observed it, and said it was 
a day respt^cted by .lews and Christuins. 
(.l/zs/d/.d/, VII. c. vii. 1.) 

It IS Ihe only day ot Muh.irram observed 
by tlic Sunni Mii.sliiiis, bcnig tlie dav on which 
it i.s said (lod cioated Adam :ind Eve, hiniNcn 
and hell, the tablet of dci'ri'C, the Jien, life, 
and death. It i.s kept by the SunniH as a fa.st. 

[.Ml HAKUAM.j 

A STY AII (‘^’\). Tlie wife of 

Pli.iiaoli. One of the f<mr jjerfect woriuni 
(the Virgin .Mary, Khadijah, and Falimah, 
licing the other thn'c). See Alishkatn 'l-Mu- 
sah'ifi^ XXIV. 22. She is mentioned in the 
Qui’an (Surah Ixvi. 11) . “ And God stnketh 
out a parabb' for tho.se who believe : tin* w'lfo 
of Dliaraoli, when she said, * My Loid, buihl 
forme a liouse with Thee in Paiadise, and 
sa\e uie from Piiaiaoh and his works, and 
s,i\e me from the unju.st peojile.’’ 

ASL C<iuse, first j^riticiplo, 

foundation. . 1 s/-//'o/h/‘, “ <’ausC and efYcct,” 
“ 1 iiiidanienial and dens.iti\e pi iiieinle. ’ 

ASAIA’U ’LLAH [cod, 

NA\IIS<tF.J 

‘ASR ()^)- The tifl.hrnoon 

))raYm- [i’KA'iers.] Tlio title of the ciurd 
Suiah of the Qur'an. 

ASS. According^ to the Jinfiin 

Ahu 1 lamfah, the ass is an unelt*an .immal, and 
Its lle.sh and milk aie unlawful, nor isco/uMo 
]j(‘ given on an ass (1 laniiltun's llidayahj 
vol. 1. 1<>, i\. 74, 8(i.) 

ASSISTANTS, [ansar.] 
ASTROLOGY. Arabic 'Ibmi. ’n- 

HKjdm. Q.'itaduh say.s, refei ring to the Qur’an, 
that Gpd has Cl (nitinl. stars for throe uses: 
(1) as an ornament to tlio heavens (Sfirali 
Ix\ii. r>) ; (2) to stone the Devil w ith (Sui-'ah 
l.xvii. n) ; and (2) to direct travellers through 
the forests and on the .sea (Surali xv. HQ. 
Muhammad condemns those who .study the 
stars for any other purqioso (^Mishkut, xxi. 
c. ill. pt. iii.), and consequently the scii nee of 
Astrology is not cons'idored lawful in Islam. 

AS WAD An impostor 

who, in the time of Muhammad, clahiied 
the profihetie oifice. Hi.s name was ‘Aihalah 
ibn Ka‘b, and ho belonged to the tnbo 
of ‘Aus, of which ho was an influential chief. 
He wa.s surnamed Xu H-IIiiiuu', or “'J'ho 
Master of the Ass,” * hceaiiso ho used 

* But‘another reading i.s ^u, *l-Khimur. or, He 
with the veil 
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AVATU 'L'FATH 


frequently to say, “ The master of the ass 
is coming unto me,’’ pretended to receive 
his revelations from two angels, named Suhaik 
and Shuraik. Being a good hand at legerde¬ 
main, and having a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the multitude by the strange- 
feats which he shewed 'them, and the elo¬ 
quence of his discourse. By these moans he 
greatly increased his power, and having made 
himself master of Najrfin and the territory of 
Ta’if, on the death of Badhan, the governor 
of Yaman for Muhammad, he seized that pro¬ 
vince also, killing Sliahr, the son of 'Badhan, 
and taking to wife his widow Aziid, whose 
father, he had also slain. The news being 
brought to Muhammad, he sent to his friends 
and to the tribe of Harndfin, a party of whom 
conspiring with Qais ibn ‘Abd Yaghuth, who 
boro Aswad a grudge, and with Kirfiz and 
Aswad’s wife, broke by night into his house, 
where Firuz surprised him and cut off his 
head. While dying, it is said that he roared 
like a hull, at w'hich his guards came to the 
chamber door, but'were sent away by his 
wife, who told them that the prophet was 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next moiming the conspirators 
caused the follow-ing proclamation to be 
made, viz. “ I bear witness that Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God, and that ’Aihala is a 
liar ”; and letters wore immediately sent 
away to Muhammad, wnth an account of 
what had been done; but a messenger from 
heaven outstripped them, and acquainted the 
prophet with the news, which he imparted to 
his Companions a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abu Bakr 
was chosen Khalif. U is said that Muham¬ 
mad on his occasion told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostors, besides Musailimah and As¬ 
wad, should appear.' The w'hole time from 
the beginiimg of Aswad’s rebellion to his 
death was four months. 

ATHEIST, [dahbi.] 

‘ATiRAH The sacrifice 

ofTerecl by the idolatrous Arabs in the month 
of Rajah. It was allowed by th» Prophet at 
the oomnaenceraoiit of his mission, but was 
afterwards aholi.sh^d. ^flsU(if,hook iv. c. oO, 
Let there bo no Fara‘ nor ‘ Atil-aK.” 


AULIYA pi. of walh 

“ F'avourjtos of God.” The expression occurs 
in the Quran in the following verse, “ Are not 
the favourites of God those on whom no fear 
shall come, nor shall they be put to gidef ? ”■ 
(Surah X. 63). 

AVTAD Lit. “props or 

pillars." A 'term used by the Sufis for the 
four saints, by whom the four comers of the 
world are said to be supported. 

ATTZU BILLAH ^^\), An- 

other name for thG'Ta‘auwuz, or the prayel® 
.in the daily liturgy: “ I seek refuge with God 
fnim the cursed l:>atan.” [rRAYEK.J 

AVENGER OF BLdOD. In tlie 

Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, the 
punishment for wilful murder is left to the 
next of kin; hut in the Jewdsh code 
the avenger of blood was compelled to take 
tho life of tho murderer, whilst in the Muslim 
code he may accept compensation, vide 
Qur’an, Surahii. 173, “Obelievers! retaliation 
ferr blood-shedding is prescribed to 
you: tho free man for the free, and tho slave 
for the slave, and the woman for the woman ; 
but he to whom his brother shall make any 
remission is to be dealt with equitably ; and 
a payment should bo made to him with 
liberality. This is a relaxation (?>. of the 
stricter /cr tahoius) from your Lord, and a 
mercy.” [ql^A8.] 

ayah Lit. “a sign, or 

miracle ” The term u.sod for one of the 
smaller portions of the chapters of the Qur’an, 
which WQ call verses. Tho number of verses 
is often set down after the title of the chapter, 
but tho verses are not marked in the text as 
they are in our English Bibles. Tho number 
of verses in tho Qur'an is variously estimated, 
but they are gcYiorally said to be about six 
thousaml two hundred, [qur’an.] 

al-A‘YANU ’S-SABITAH 

pi. of ^af/n, in the sense of 
“ the^essonr.e ” of -a thing. The established 
PB.sences. A term used hy tho ?ufi mystics 
.to express figures emblematic of the names 

I ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionaru of 

odiUonT^ ^ 


ATTAHIYAT Lit. “the 

greetings.’' A part of tho stated prayers 
recitefi after tho TnJcbiru ’/-Qw‘wcf, after 
every two rahahs. It is recited whilst the 
worshipper kneels upon tho ground. His left 
foot bent mnder him, he sits upon it, and 
places his hands upon his knees, and says-— 
‘‘The adorations (i.c. at-tohiuatn) of the 
tongue are for God, and also of the body and 
of ehms-giving. Peace bo on thee, 0 Prophet 
^•ith tho mercy of God and His blessing.’ 
I eace be upon us, and upon God’s righteous 
servants." (JfnsALP, iv.rc. xvi ) [.“j 


augury, [fal.] 


AYATU 'L-PATH (^\ li\). Zit 

“The verso of victory.” The fiity-ninlli 
ver.se of the .Suratu LAnhim (vi.) of the 
Quran. , The powers of this verse are said t,o 
be so great that if a person constantly recite 
It ho will obtain his desires. It is goneralJy 
rented with thi.s object forty times after each 
reason of prayer. It is as follows o ^ , 
Him the keys of the secret things ; none 
know-eth them but Ho ; and He khowetb what- 
land and in the .sea; and iL 
eaf falleth hut He knoweth it; neither is there 
m-fen tb-” the earth, noi a 
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AYATU’L-HIFZ The 

verses of protection.” Certain verses of 
the Qiu*’an which are usually inscribed on 
amulets. They are :—Surah ii. 25h, “ And 
the preservation of both (heaven and earth) is 
no burden unto Him.” Surah xii. <>4, ‘‘(rod 
is 'the best protector,” -'Surah xm. 12, “ They 
guard him by the command of (dod.” Surah 
XV. 17, “ We guard him from every devil 
driven away by stones.” Suiah xxxvii. 7, 
“ A protection against every rebellious devil.” 


^ AYATU’L-KURSI (^j^\ 

“The verso of the throne ” Verso 2.'>(3 ot 
the Suiatu '1-Baqarah, or chap. ii. of the 
Qur’an. It is related {Mii>hkdt^ book.u., 
c. XIX., part ill ) that ‘AH heard Muham¬ 
mad say m the jmlpit, “that persort who 
repeats the Afjdtu H-Am.d after <‘vcrv prayci, 
nothing prevents him entciing into Paradise 
but life; and whoe\cr savs it ulicn he goes to 
his bed-chamber, God will kcc]) ban in safety, 
together with liis house and the house of Ins 
neighbour. The verso is as follows;—(iod ! 
There is no God but He t the Living, the 
Abiding. Neither slumber seizeth Him, nor 
sh'op. To Him belongeth w’hatsoever is in 
heaven and whatsoever is in earth Who is 
ho that can intercede with Him but by Hi> 
own permission? He knoweth what hath 
been before them, and what shall ho aftoi 
them ; yet nought of His knowledge do they 
comprehend, save wdiat He willeth. His 
THUONE reacheth ovei t)ie heavens ‘ an<l the 
earth, and the iijiholding of both bunbmeth 
Him not ; and He is the Higli, the Gieat.” 


AYATU'L-MAWARlS(o^;^\ i\). 

“The verse ot jtihei itances.” 'I'lie twelfth 
verso of the Sfiralu 'n-nisa, oi foiiitli ehapter 
of the Qur’an. It relates to iiihei itance, and 
is the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
subject. It IS given in the article on Inhc- 
ntaiU'O. [iMIERITANCK ] 

AYIMMATU’L-ASMA (»U-.31iai). 

“ The leading names.’" The seven principal 
names or titles of God, namely: — 


Al-ILnjy 

Al~'‘Alijn 

A I-Mm id 

Al'QAdn 

As-Saml^ 

Al-Bosir 

Al-Mulakallim 


The Living, 
The Knowing. 
The Piirpo-,ei. 
The Powcifiil. 
The Hearer. 
The Sc«‘r. 

The Speaker. 


‘AYISHAH (^.U). The daughter 

of Abu Bakr, and the favourite wife of Mu¬ 
hammad, to whom she was married w'hen 
only nine years of age. She survived her 
Imsband many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
A.II. 58 (a.d, 678), aged sixty-seven, and 
obtained the title of Uniinu 'l-Muininin, “ The 
Mother of the Bolievors.” 


AYMAN (oW.\), pi. of Yamln. 

[< )ATUS.] 

AYYAMU’L-BIZ (u<i«a|.y). “The 

days of the bright nights,” mentioned in the 
Mishkdt (book vii. c. 7, part 3). a"*, days on 


which Muhammad did not eat, whether halt¬ 
ing or marching. They are the 13th, I4th, 
and I5th nights of the month. (See Lane's 
Diet., p. 284.) 

AYYAMU ’L-QARR (/\ The 

day of rest after the day of sacnfico at the 
Pilgiimage. [hajj.] 

AYYAMU’N-NAHR 

j The season of sacrifice at the Pilgiimage. 

I [llAJJ.] 

AYYAMU’T - TASHRIQ {^\^\ 
The three days after the 
j feast of sacrifice at Mimj, during the Pilgnm- 
I age. So called because the lh‘>li of llio 
1 victims is then dned^ or because they aie not 
I slam until after sun-iise. [uajj, I’ILGkimagl J 

AYYIM (^1). A legal term for 

a woman having no hu.sbaiid, whether she ho 
a viigm or a widow', 

‘A/ABU’L-QABR (^\ 

“ The punishment of the gi'ave.” That all 
jiersons, whether believers or not, undergo 
some jiunishment in their graves, is a funda¬ 
mental :iii:ude of the Muslini belief. These 
punishments are de.scribed in the following 
Hadis on the aulhority of Abu Tlurairah ;— 

“ The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
is jilaced in its grave, two black angels como 
to it, with blue eves. The name of the one is 
Munkftr and of the other AViIir, and they inter¬ 
rogate the dead person coikum ning the Prophet 
of God. [f he he a Muslim, he wall bear 
witness to the IHiilv of Goil and the mission 
of Muhammad. The angels will thou say,, 
•We know thou wouldst say so’; and the 
grave will then expand si'vonty times seventy 
yards lu length, and sevtuiLy times seventy in 
breadth. A light will then be given for Die 
grave, and it will be said, ‘ Slec]).’ Then tlio 
dead person will say, ‘ bhall I ndurn to my 
brethren and inform them of tins ? * Then 
the angels will say, ‘Sleep like the biide* 
groom, till God shall raise thee uj) from the 
grave on the Day of Kesui nadion.’ But if 
the corpse be that of- an unbeliever, it will 
be asked, ‘ What sayest thou aboUt the 
Projihet?’ and he will reply, *1. know 
him not.’ And then the angels will say, 

‘ We know thou wouldst say so.’ Then the 
ground will he ordeicMl to close in upon him, 
and it will break liis sides, and turn bis light 
side to hk. left, and ho will sutler perpetual 
puni.shmont till God raise him therefrom.” 
In another tradition, recorded by ‘Anas, it is 
said, “The wicked will pjo stiiu'k with a 
rod (intfraqoh), and they will roar out, and 
their cries will bo heard by all animals that 
may be near the grave excepting man and the 
genii.” {Atishkdt, bookd., c. v.). 

All Muhammadaa doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to Sunni or Shrah) believe in the literal inlei - 
protation of these puni.sbmcnts in the giave, 
which aic said to take jilace as .soon a-, the 
funeral pjrty has left the g;jvc-yaid. A 
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perusal of the Tarions traditions on the sub- 
ject must convince any unprejudiced mind 
that Muhammad intended to teach a literal 
interpretation of his sayings on this 
It is related that oil one occasion, when the 
Prophet was riding through a grave-yard, his 
mule, hearing the groans of the dead, tried to 
throw hia master. On that occasion, Muham¬ 
mad said, “If I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying, I would ask God to 
give you the power of hearing what I hoar. 
8liaikh ‘Abdu '1-Haqq, in his oommontai’y on 
the Mishfedt^ says, “The accounts which are 
here given of the punishment of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and they aijo not either 
imaginary or figui ative.” (Miskkdty book i., 
chap. V. ; see Persian edition with *Abdu 1- 
Haqq’s commentary.) 


AZAL Eternity witii re- 

Rpect”to the past, as diatinguishod from abad 
(4,1). eternity without end. 

AZA.N‘‘announcement.’' 
The call or summons to public prayers pro¬ 
claimed by the Muazzin (or crier)—in small 
mosques from the side of the building or at 
the door, and in large mosques from the 


minaret. 


It is in Arabic as follows ;— 


m <01 i <01 ^ ^1 aeAl- 

^,1 jk^l .. iOl l*X4*a6y* *^^1 — 

^ - sy-31 Ju ^ - &01 1 

cf' *“ 

.<oii iOn -^1 <oJi <011 


AUdhu nkhar! Alldfni akharJ AUdhn 
akhar! AJhihfi akbar ! Ashhadu an Id ildha 
ilia 'lldh ! Ashhadu an Id ildha ilia 'llAk ! Ash- 
luidti anna Muliatmnadan raiulu-lldkl Ash- 
hndu ftuna Muhammadan rasulu-lldh ! JTayya 
*ala \s-sa/d(2 ! J/ayya ^ala ^^-saldti ! Hayya 
*id(i l-t(ddht Ihniya Uda 'I-faldht Alldhu 
uLhat ! AUdhu akhar! Ld ildha ilia 'lldh! 


^Vhieh is translated:— 

“God is most great! God is most great! 
^1(1(1 IS most groat! God is most great! I 
testify that there is no god but (iod! I tes¬ 
tify tliat thcio 18 no god but God! I te.stify 
that Muhammad is the Apostle of God I I 
testify that Muhamuiad IS the ApoRtlo of God I 
G'niu'to pra} or ! Como to prayer! Como to 
s.ilvatiun! C-ome to salvation! God is most 
grrat I (Jod IS most great! There is no god 
but Cod!" 


In the Azan in the early morning, after tl 
woids, •• Come to salvation! ” is added 
. ^^1 ^ ^ ^ SjUll - j*yJl ^ ^ 
A-'>-^<ddtu khaii un viilui 'n-iuvnni ! As-safd 


A'> _ 

k/iairun minn 'n-naumt ! “Prayer is hett 
than sleep! Prayer is better than sleep! ” 
The ShiMhs make a slight ultovation m tl 
A an, by adding the words, ^ ^ 

^ Hayya m 

lhairi l--amak I Hayya 'aid 'l-’amak 

“Come to the of woiks! Come toll 
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best of works! ” and by repeating the last 
sentence of the Azan, “ There is no god but 
God,” twice instead of once, as in the Sunni 
Azan. , . 

When the. Az^ is recited, it is usual for 
men of piety and religious feeling ito respond 
to each call, as, for example, when the 
Mu’azzin criesp 

“Allahu akbar! Allahu akbar! All^u 
akbar! Allahu akbar 1 ” 

Those who hear it repeat:— 

“Allahu akbar! Allahu akbar! Allahu 
akbar! Allahu akbar! ” 9 

The Mu'azzdn says— 

“ I testify that there is no god but God ; I 
testify that there is no God but God.” 

They reply— 

“I tbstify that there is no God but God ; 
I testify that there is no god but God.” 

Mu’azzin.—“ I testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

Reply.—“ I testify that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

Mu’azziu.—“ Come to prayer.” 

Reply.—“ I have no power nor strength but 
from God the most High and Great ” 

Mu’azzm.—“ Come to salvation.” 

Reply.—“ What (R;d wdlleth will be; W'hat 
He w'llieth not willeth not bo.” 

The recital of the Aziin must be listened to 
w'ith great rovortjncc. If a person be walk¬ 
ing at the time, he should stand still; if ro- 
clining. Sit up. Mr. Lane, in his Modern 
Kyyjytiam, say.s, “ Most of the Mu’azzins of 
Cairo have harmoiuouus and sonorous voices, 
wUioh they strain to the utmost pitch ; yet 
there is a ,smi})le and solemn melody in then* 
chant.s wTiich is very striking, particularly in 
the stillncHS of tho night.” But Varabery re- 
mark.s tliat “the Turkistanees most carefully 
avoid all tune and melody. The manner in 
which the Azan is cried in the we.st is here 
(in Bokhrira) declared sinful, and the beautiful 
melancholy notes which, in the silent hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from tho 
hlendor minaret.s on the Bosphoni.s, fascinat¬ 
ing every hearer, would bo listened to by the 
Bokhariot with feelings only of detestation." 

The summons to prayer was at tir.st the 
.sinijile cry, “ Como to public jn ayer." After 
tho Cihlah w’as changed, Muhammad be¬ 
thought birn.solf of a more formal call. Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, other.s tho 
Christian bell; but neither w\as grateful to tho 
Prophet’s oar. The Azan, or call to praver 
was then established. Tradition cluiiny for 
It a supernatural origin, thu.s ;—“ While the 
niattrr was under discussion, ‘Abdu ’llah, a 
Khazrajite, dreamed that he met a man clad 
in green raiment, carrying a boll. ‘Abdu ’llah 
sought to buy it, saying that it would do well 
for bunging together the asseml.ly of tho 
faithful. “1 will show thee a belter way,” 
ie])hed the stranger ; “ let a crier cry aloud, 
‘ (jod is mo.st groat,’ &c.” Waking from 
sloeji, ‘ Abdu llah proceeded to Muhammad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, fiom Kdtibu'U 
Wid^idJ.) llishami recite.s the fttery us if 
‘Abdu’lhih luul actually met the iiiaji. 

Bmgluiu, in his Antiquities (vol. ii., book 
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▼iii. chap, vii.), relates that, in the monnstcry 
of virgins which Paula, the famous Roman 
lady, set up and governed at Jerusalom, the 
signal for prayer was given by one going 
about and singing “Hallelujah!” for that 
was their call to church, as St. Jerome 
informs us. 

The Azan is proclaimed before the stated 
times of prayer, either by one of the congre¬ 
gation, or by the Mu’azzin or crier, who is paid 
for the piirpose. He must stand with his face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his foro- 
^ngers in his ears, and recite the formula 
which has been giv'en above. 

It must not be recited by an unclean 
person, a drunkard, a madman, or a woman. 

AZAR Terah, the father 

of Abraham. Surah, vi. 74, “ And when 
Abrahlm said to his father Azar, Takost thou 
images as gods ? ” 

“ The Eastern authors unanimously a^ee 
tnat ho was a statuary, or carver of i^Is 5 
and he is represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been 
in use before, and taught that they were to be 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
enrfiloyment was a very honourable one, and 
that ho was a great lord, and in high favour 
with Nimrod, whose son-in-law he was, be¬ 
cause ho made his idols for him, and was 


excellent in his art. Some of the Rabbins say 
Terah W'as a priest and chief of the order.”— 
(Sale.) 

al-AZARIQAH A 8octfx)f 

heretics founded by Nad* ibn al-.Vzra<i, who 
say that ‘All was an intidol, and that hw 
assassin was right in killing him. (.V^e a^h- 
Shahrastdni, ed. Cureton,p. A^ijllaarbi-uccker's 
translation, L, p. 13J. 

al-‘AZBA' (oL-ii*31). The slit-eared; 

one of Muhammad’s favourite camels. 

al-AZHA [‘idu’l-azha.] 

al-‘AZIM One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. “ The 
great One.” 

‘AZlMAH An incanta¬ 

tion. [eiohcism.] 

al-‘AZIZ One of the 

ninety-nmo special names of God, It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur’an. It means “ the 
powerful, or the mighty One.” 

‘AZRA’iL The angel of 

Death. Mentioned in the Qur’an under the 

title of Malaku 1-Maut, Surah xxxii. 11, “ Th» 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
cause you to die,” [malaiwu ^l-maot.J 


B. 


BABEL. Arabic jhb Bdhil. Men¬ 

tioned once in the Quran, Surah ji. : 

‘ Sorcery did they teach lo men, and what 
had been revealed to the two angels Hurut and 
ISIarut at Babil,’' Babel is regarded by the 
Muslims as the fountain-head of the science of 
magic. They’supposo Harfit and Maruit to bo 
two angels who, m consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent do.wn to earth to be tempted. They 
both sinned, and, being permitted to choose 
whether they would be punished now or here¬ 
after, chose the former, and are still sus¬ 
pended by the feet at Babel in a rocky pit, 
and are the great teachers of magic. (Lano’.s 
Tko,ut>and and One Nights, ch. iii. note 14.) 
Vide Tafslr-i-'Azizi in loco, 

BABU ’L-ABWAB 

Lit. “ The door of doors.” A term used by the 
Sufis for repentance. (*Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.') 

BABU ’S-SALAM 

The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
sacred mosque at Makkah through which 
Muhammad entered when he was elected by 
the Quraish to decide the question as to 
which section of the tribe should lift the 
Black Stone into its place. It was originally 


called the Bab Bani Shaibah, “ the Gate ot 
the Banu Shaibah,” the family of Shaibah ibn 
*U?man, to whom Muhammad gave the key 
of the Ka‘bah. Burkhardt saye that there arc 
now two gateways called by thLs name. 
BuiTon says, “ The Babu’s-Salam resembles in 
its isolation a' triumphal arch, and is built ol 
cut stone.” (Burton^s Pilgrimagef vob ii. 
p. 174. See Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ pp. 
28, 29.) 

- BABU ’N-NISA, (V-.JI h-W). “ The 

Women’s Gate,” In later years, as Mul^ammad 
added to the number of his wives, he provided 
for each a room or house on the same side of 
the mosque at al-Madinah. From these ho 
ha<l a private entrance into the mosque, used 
only by himself, and the ©astern gate still 
bears in its name, Babu ’n-Nisa’, the mcmoiy 
of the airangement. (Muir’s Life of Maho* 
met, iii, p. 2 U.) 

BACKBITING. Anything secretly 

whispered of an absent person which is cal¬ 
culated to injure ,hiiD, and which is true, is 
called Ghlbah, a false accusation being e.K- 
pressed by Buhtdn. Abu Hurairah ^ says, 
*• The question was pat to the Prophet,Do 
you know wrhat backbiting is ? ’ and he replied, 
‘ It is saying anything bad of a Muslim.’ It 
was then aaid, ‘ But what is it if it is true i' 
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And he fiuid, ‘ If it is true it is Ghtbah, and if 
it 18 a false accusation, it is Buhtdn (t.e. 
fclander).’ ” ^Mishkdt, xxii. c. x.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject:—“ The best of God s serTants 
are those who when you meet them speak of 
God. The worst of God’s servants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defects of 
good people.” “ He who wears two faces in this 
world shall have two tongues of tire in the day 
of the Resuirection.” “It is unworthy of a 
believer to injure people’s reputations, or to 
curse anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainly.” “ The best atonement you can make 
for backbiting is to say, ‘ 0 God pardon me 
and him (whom I have injured).'.” Mish/cdtt 
xxii. c. X. 

BADAVVl A name given 

to the Bed )Uin Aiabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Bedouin is only a corruption of the 
plural of this word, which la derived from 
Budiu Bddiyah^ “ a desert.” 

AL-BABr is one of the 

nincty-ninc'Speciul names of God. It means 
“ He who originates.” It.occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah ii. Ill, “ He is the wonderful originator 
of the heartens and the earth; when He 
docrocth a matter, Ho doth hut say to it, 
* Be,’ and it is.” 

BADE, The battle of. Arabic, 

Ghaztcafa ^l-Badr, Tho first battle of Badr 
was fought ill tlio month of Ramazan, a.h. 
2 (March, a.i>. 021), between Muhammad 
and tho Quraish. Many of the principal men 
of tho Quraihh were slain, including Abu 
Ja.hl, whojiO liead A\as brought to the Pio- 
pbet, and wln-n it was cast at his feet, he 
exclaimed, “ B is more aceeptaide to m«‘ than 
the choicod ^umol of Ainbia.” After the 
b.iltlc ^^as o\er, some of the prisoners wore 
ciucll} nuir(b'ie(l. Husain says the losses of 
,Gie Quraish a- Radi \s('re sovonty killed and 
S( \fnty jn-isoivis. 'this victoiy at Badr con- 
S'dulated the ptAver of Muiiammad, and il is 
ligardedby Muslim histoi lans as one of the 
most iinportatit event.s of history. An account 
of this celebrated battle ^^ill bo found in the 
article on Miihrnnniad. 

The second oaltle of Badr was a bloodless 
Metoi'v, and took ]d.ice in the month Zu’]- 
Qanlah, A.Li. 4 (April, a d. b2d). 

BAlllRA A Nesiorian 

monk whom Muhaniniad met \\hen he was 
lourncMiig b.i k from Syna to Makkah, and 
^\ho IS said to have ])eiconed by various 
Mgns that he was a propind. His Christian 
name is supposed to have been Scigius (or 
Gooigius). 

Spronger thinks that Jbanirfi remained vGtb 
^Muhammatl, and it has be(ui suggested that 
there is an allusion to this monk in the 
Qur'an, biirah xvi. 105; “Wo know that 
they say, j B. is only a man who teacheth 
him.’’’ Husain tlie commentator mi}s on this 
I'assage Unit the Proi)het was m the habit of 


BAR 

going evei-y evening to a Christian to hear 
tho Taurat and Injil. Tafsir-i-Husaini^ 
Sale, p. 223 ; Muir’s Li/e of Mahomet^ 
p. 72.) 

BAHIRAH(fi;^.). (1.) Asbe-camel, 

sbe-goat or ewe, which had given birth to a 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, tho 
mother of which diad brought forth ten 
females consecutively brfore her. 

In these and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs observed certain religious ceremonie.s, 
such as slitting the animal’s ear, (fee., all of 
which are forbidden in tho Qur’un: “ God 
hath not ordained any Bahirah.” (Surah v. 
102 .) 

BAT , pi. huyiV). A sale ; 

commercial dealing; barter. BnB, or “ sale,” m 
the language^! the law, signifies an exchange 
of property for propeily with the mutual con¬ 
sent of parties. For the rules concerning 
sales and barter, see Hamilton’s Hiddyuhy 
voh ii. 360 ; Baillie’s Muhammadan Law of 
Sale ; The Fa fdiva ^Afamfri. 

Sale, m its ordinary acceptation, is a 
transfer of property in consideration of a 
price in money. Tho word has a more com¬ 
prehensive meaning in the Muhammadan 
law, and i4 applied to every exchange of pro¬ 
perty for property with mutual consent. It, 
therefore, includt's barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to be consumed, and replaced to the lender by 
a similar quantity of the same kind. This 
transaction, which is truly an exchange of 
property for property, is termed (jarr, in tho 
Muhammadan law. 

Between baiter and sale there is no essen¬ 
tial distinction in most systems of law', and 
tho joint subject may in general bo consider¬ 
ably simphfied by being treated (.^f solely as a 
.sale. A course has been adopted in the 
Muhammadan law, which obliges the readc«- 
to fix Ins attention on both sides of the con¬ 
tract. This may at first appear to him to bo 
an vuinccesbRiy complication of the subject, 
but when ho becomes acquainted with tho 
definition of })iice, and the rules for the pio- 
bibition of excess in the exchange of a largo 
class of commodities, which apply to every 
form of tho contract, ho wnll probably be of 
opinion that to treat of the subject in any 
' other way would bo attended with at least 
equal difiicultiea. 

Th(' lirst point which seems to requirq hi.s 
attention is the moaning of the word “ pro- 
])ci-tv ' as it or<'urs in the definition of .sale, 
ihc original term (?/?d/), which has been thus 
translated, is defined by Muhammadan 
lawyors to be “that which can bo taken 
possession of and sccuied.” This definition 
scern-s to imply that it is tangible or corpo¬ 
real, and thmgs or substances arc accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights am 
not indl, and cannot therefore be lawfully sold 
apart from the corporeal things with which 
they may hajipcn to be'connected Of .such 
lights one of the most impoitant is the right 
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of a creditor to exact payment of a debt, 
which is not a proper subject of sale. In 
other words, debts cannot, by the 'Muham¬ 
madan law, any more than by the common 
laws of England and Scotland, be lawfully 
sold. 

Thin^/s are commonly divided into move- 
^ible and immoveable, the latter compre¬ 
hending land and things permanently attached 
to it. But the distinction is not of much im¬ 
portance in the Muhammadan law, as the 
transfer of land is in nowise distinguished 
^rom that of other kinds of property. 

A more important division of things is that 
into imxlt and kammi. The former are things 
which, when they happen to perish, are to be 
replaced by an equal quantity of something 
similar to them; and the latter are things 
which, in the same circumstances, are to be 
replaced by their value. These two classes 
have been aptly styled “ similars ” and “ dia- 
similars ” by Mr. Hamilton, in bis translation 
of the Hiddyah. Similars are things which 
nre usually sold or exchanged by \%'eighc, or 
by measurement of capacity, that is, by dry 
or liquid measure; and dissimilara are things 
w’bich arc not sold or exchanged in either of 
these waySk Articles which are nearly alike, 
and are commonly sold or exchanged by 
number or tale, are classed with the first 
division of tTings, and may be termed “ simi¬ 
lars of tale”; w'hile articles which differ mate¬ 
rially from each other, yet are still usually 
sold or exchanged by number, belong to the 
second division, and may be called “ dissimi- 
lars of tale.” Dirhams and dinars^ the only 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similars of w’cight. 

Similars of weight and capacity are dis¬ 
tinguished in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a very re¬ 
markable way When one article of weight 
is sold or exchanged for another article of 
weight, or one of mcasarc is sold or ex¬ 
changed for another of measure, the delivery 
of both must be immediate from hand to hand, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful and prohibited. Where, again, the 
articles exchanged are also of the same kind, 
as when W’hoat is sold for wheat, or silver for 
silver, there must not only bo reciprocal and 
immediate delivery of both before the separa¬ 
tion of the parties, but also absolute equality 
of weight or measure, according as the ai*ticle8 
are weighablo or measurable, and any excess 
on either side is also unlawful and prohibited. 
These tw'o prohibitions constitute in brief the 
doctrine of reba, or “ usury,” which is a marked 
characteristic of the Muhammadan law of sale. 
The word reba properly signifies “ excess,” 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan 
la yv which corresponds to the words “ interest ” 
and “ usury,” in the sense attached to them 
in the English language; but it was expressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive any advantage from loans, and that 
particufar kind of advantage which is callod 
by us interest, and consists in the receiving 
back from the borrower a larger quantity 
than was actually lent to him, was effectually 
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prevented by the two mica above-mentioned.' 
These, like some other principles of Muham¬ 
madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
minuteness that may' to us seem incommen¬ 
surate with their importance, but are easily 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to be of divine origin. 

Similars of weight and capacity have a 
common feature ol resemblance, which dis¬ 
tinguishes them Jn their own nature from 
other commodities, and marks with further 
peculiarity their treatment in the Muham¬ 
madan law. They are aggregates of minute 
parts, which are either exactly alike, or so 
nearly resemble each other, that the differ¬ 
ence between them may be safely disregarded. 
For this reason tliey arc usually dealt with in 
bulk, regard being "had only to the whole of a 
stipulated quantity, and not to the individual 
parts of which it is composed. When sold 
in this manner they arc said to be indeter¬ 
minate. They may, however, be rendered 
.specific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
production with distinct reference at the time 
of contract, seems to bo sufficient for that 
purpose in all cases. But something short 
of this would suffice for all similars but 
money. Thus, flour, or any kind of grain, 
may be rendered specific by being enclosed 
in a sack ; or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
into casks or jars ; and though the vessels 
are not actually produced at the time of con¬ 
tract, their contents may bo sufficiently par- 
tjcularised by description of the vessels and 
their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
being thus particularised, and dirhams and 
dinars are frequently referred to' in the foI-‘ 
lowing pages as things which cannot be ren¬ 
dered specific by description, or specifigation, 
as it IS more literally termed. Hence, money 
is said to be ahvays indeterminate. Other 
similars, including similars of tale, are some¬ 
times specific and somrtimes indeterminate. 
Hissimihirs, including those of tale, are al'^vays 
specific. 

When similars are sold indeterminately, 
the purchaser has no right to any specific 
portion of them until it be separated f^om a 
general mass, and marked or ideutifiod as 
the subject of the contract. From the 
moment of offer till actual delivc'y, he has 
nothing to rely upon hut the seller s obliga¬ 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
direct subject of the contract. Similars taken 
indeterminately are accordingly termed daya, 
or “ obligations,” in the Muhammadan law. 
When taken spociflcally, they are clashed 
with dissimilars, under the general name of' 
‘ayn. The literal meaning of this term is 
“ substance or thing ”; but when opposed to 
dayn it means something determinate or spe¬ 
cific. The subject of traffic may thus bo 
divided into two classes, specific and indeter¬ 
minate ; or. if we substitute for the latter the 
word “ obligation,” and omit the word “ spe¬ 
cific” as unnecessary when not opposed to 
“ indeterminate,” these classes may, according 
to the view of Muhammadan lawyers, be 
describe^ as things and obligations. 

■T^hereis some degree of presumption in using 




a word in any other than its ordinary arrcpta- 
tion ; and it is not without hesitation that (Mr. 
Baillio says) I have ventiued to employ the 
word “ obhf^ation ” to signify indeterminate 
things. My reasons for doing so are these : first 
it expresses the exaet meaning of the Arabic 
word datjn, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed in the Muhamiriadan law; second, 
it preserves eoiisistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the efTect of sale 
.is said to bo to induce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the price, 
and that this effect follows the contract im¬ 


mediately before reciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
this is impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
considered the subject of the contract,andeases 
are mentioned w'here it is expressly stated that 
there is no transfer of property lo the purchaser, 
when similars of weight of capacity are sold 
without being distinctly specified, until actual 
possession take place. The difficulty dis¬ 
appears if wo consider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to be the sub¬ 
ject of contract; for a right to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser, and the 
seller may be compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert to the division of things into simi¬ 
lars and dissimilars, money-—which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate—is 
therefore' an obligation ; dissimilars, which 
are always spcciiic, are never obligations; 
and other similars, except money,being some¬ 
times speciHe and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time oliligations, and at another 
time things or substances. 

Before procee<ling faither it is necessary to 
advert more particulaily to the other sense in 
which the word d<t^u is frequently employed 
in the Muhammad.m law. It means strictly 
“obligation,’ as already observed; but the 
obligation may be cither that of the contract¬ 
ing party himself, or of another. In the 
former sense de^n is not only a proper sub¬ 
ject of ti'affio, but forms* the sole subject of 
one important kind of sale, hereafter to be 
noticed. But when da^n is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not a proper subject of tratruT, 
and, as already observed, cannot be lawfully 
sold. In the following pages dm/n has been 
always translated by the word “ debt ” when it 
signifies the obligation of a third party, and 
generally by the word “ obligation,” when it sig¬ 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himself, though when the things repre.sented by 
the obligation are more pi eminent ly brought 
forward, it has sometimes been found neces¬ 
sary to substitute the expression, indeter¬ 
minate things.” 


Though barter and sale for a price, are con¬ 
founded under one general name in the Mu¬ 
hammadan law, It 18 sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other as the price. In this view the former 
IS termed rnahv, and tlie latter 

“ pi-ioe.” i. dellned to he dayn f'i 


zimmuh, or, literally, an “ obligation in respon¬ 
sibility.” From which, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonasm, it would appear that the 
word dayn is sometimes used abstractly, and 
in a sense distinct from the idea of liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price ; for though cloth, when properly de¬ 
scribed, may, by reason of its divisibility and 
the .similarity of its parts, bo sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of sale, it is only when it i.s not im¬ 
mediately delivered, but IS to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pur¬ 


pose. 

It is a general principle of the Muham¬ 
madan law of sale, hiunded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot be opposed 
to credit, that is, that both the things ex¬ 
changed cannot, be allowed to remain on the 
responsibility of the parties. Hence, it is 
only with regard to one of them that any 
.stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its definition above given, admits 
of being left on rosponsibility, and accord¬ 
ingly a stipulation for delay in the payment 
of the price is quite lawful and valid. It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in tho 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful. 
And this is tho case, with the exception 
of one particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to be noticed, in which the thing sold is 
always indeterminate, and tho price is paid 
m advance. It mav, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of sale, that 
a stipulation for delay in their delivei'y is 
illegal, and would invalidate a sale. The 
object of this lule may have been to prevent 
any ohange of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the disputes which might in consequence 
arise between the pai ties. But if they wore 
allowed to select whichever they pleased of 
the articles exchanged to .stand for tho price, 
and tho other for the thing sold, without an}'' 
regard to their qualities, the object of the 
last-mentioned rule, w'hatevcr it may have 
been, might ho defeated. This seems to have 
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dirterent classes, according to their capacities 
for supporting the functions of price or of 
the thing .sold in a contract of salo. The first 
class oompifhend.s dirhams and dinars^ which 
are always price The second class comprises 
the whole divi.sion of dissimilars (with tho 
single exception of cloth), which are always 
the thing sold, or subject of .sale, in a con¬ 
tract The third class comprises, first, all 
similars of capacity ; second, all similars of 
weight, except dirhams and dindrs; and. 
third, all similars of tale. .The whole of thi* 
class IS capable of supporting both fimctiong, 
and is aometimos the thing sold, and eome- 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
clfith and the copper coin called fu/us. 

reciprocal vesting of the 
pnie in the .seller and of the thing sold in 

ctnri'f 7 already remarked, is 

ailed Its legal effect, and sale may be divided 
into different stages or degrees of complete¬ 
ness, according as this effect i.s immediate. 
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suspended, invalid, or obligatory. Thus, sale 
must first of all bo duly constitiitod or con- 
traotod. After that, there may still he somo 
bar to its operation, which occasions a sus¬ 
pension of its oiTect This gonorally arises 
from a defect of jiowci in the scllei, who may 
not b(‘ fully competent to act f<u- himself, or 
may have in8uffi(‘ient authority, or no autho¬ 
rity whatever, over the snhjto’t of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 
the assent or ratification of .some other jierson 
than the party actually contractini,'-. Bui 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
^suspended, there may he somo taint of ille¬ 
gality iivtlie mode of constituting it, or in its 
subject, or there may he other cii eunislaneos 
connected with it, which render it invalnl 
The causes of illegality are many and 
various. But even though a sale should be 
unimpoacbablo on the previous grounds, tliat 
is, though it should bo duly constitutial, 
operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any grouiKr of ilh*gality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on tlm parties. 
This brings us to another romnrkablo p.'cu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, viz. the , 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation, j 
The Prophet himself recommended one of his 
followers to reserve a hK'us pnntpnfi(r, or 
option, for three days in .nil his purchases. 
This li.is lod to the option by stipulation, 
which may bo reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides Ibis, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, with 
regard to things which he has purchased 
without seeing, and also on account of defects 
in the thing sold. The greatest of all defects 
is a want of title <ir right in the sidler. The 
tw'o last options to the purchase eoiislitute 
a cum]ilotc warranty of title and against all 
defects rm tlie part of the seller, in which 
rcR})eet the Muhammadan more nearly re- 
soinblos the Scotch than the English law of 
sale. 

'rtiero are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty or more have been enumerated in the 
.\th(ji/({h, of whi(di eight are mentioned and 
oxplairu'd. Four of tliese, wdiich have refer¬ 
ence to the thing sold, may re<(niro some 
notice in this place. The first, called Alu- 
s, ajifzdh, is described as a sale of things for 
things, and corresponds nearly with barter; 
but the w’ord “ thing ” Qn^n) is here opposed 
to obligations, and muqaijdzah is therefore 
properly an exchange of specific for specific 
things. So tliat if the goods exchanged wore 
on both sides or on either side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I Hiink, bo a 
mtKfdqazah^ though still barter The second 
sale is called sarf, and is defined to’be an 
exchange of obligations for obligations. Tho 
usual objects of this contract are dirhams and 
dinars, which being obligations, the defini¬ 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, i.s also 
a s'Ur/, and every sale of an obligation for an 
obligation is not a sar/^ so that tho definition 
18 redundant as well as defective. It is essen¬ 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, that 
both tho things exchanged should be delivered 
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and taken possession of before tho separatir^ 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as silver for silviT, or gold for 
gold, they should also be exactly equal by 
weight. These rules ;ire necessary for the 
avoidance of ?c/a/, or usury,” as already ex¬ 
plained ; and the whole of .svn;/', winch is' 
treated of at a length (pule disproportionate 
to its im|vortance, may b(' ('(Oisulcrcd as a 
eontinned illustration of tho doctrine of rcha. 
Tho thud kind <ff sale is sahim It has been 
already observed that theri' can be no lawful 
stijmliitiou f(»r a postponement of the dehveiy 
of the thing sold, except under one jiarticnlar 
form of sale. Tin' form alludt'd to is salain. 
'ITiis word means, litt'raUv, '‘an advance’ , 
,111(1 m a •ialam sale tlie junee is iinui(*diately 
advanced for the goods to bedolivf'n'd ala 
future fix(‘(l time. It is only^ things of tho 
cl.ass of similars that can be sold in this way, 
and as they mu^^t noci'ssarily bo indetermi¬ 
nate, tho prupi'r subject of sale is an obliga¬ 
tion , while, on tho other hand, as tho price 
must be actually jiaid or delivered at tho 
time of tho contract, before tho separation of 
tho parties, and must, thcrc’fore, even in the 
case of its hoing money, bo jiroduccd, and in 
consequence be particularised or spt'cific, a 
salani sale is strictly and })roporly the sale of 
an obligation for a thing, as defined above, 
LTntil actual payment or d('livory of tin' price, 
however, it retains its characti'r of an obliga¬ 
tion, and for this leason the prici* and the 
goods are both termed “debts,” and are 
adduced in the same < hapter a^ examples of 
tho principle that the sale of a debt, that is, 
of the money or goods which a pers(m is 
under ongageiiK'nt to jiay oi <Iehv('r, before 
possession, IS invalid The last of the sales 
rofcri'od to is the ordinary i'x<-hange of goods 
for money, which Innug an obligation, th.o 
transaction is defined to he the sale of things 
for obligations. 

There is another trans,a<'tion w'hich comes 
within the definition of .sale, and has been 
alrc'ady iiotieod, but may ho tint her adverted 
to in tiiis place. It is that whn h is called 
Qarz in the Vrabic.and loan ” in the Faigh-.h 
language. The borrower acquires an abso¬ 
lute light of property in the tilings lent, and 
comes .Lindt'r an engagement tu return an 
equal quantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is tlu'refiu’o necessarily 
limited to similars, wlnther caf weight, capa¬ 
city, or tale, and the tilings hmt and rejiaid 
being of tho same kind, the two) rules already 
montionod for the prevention of riha, or 
“ usiii*v,'’ must be strictly observed TIctk-o 
it follows that any stipulation on tbu jiart of 
tho borrower for (lelay or furbearanre by tho 
lender, or any stipulation by the lender for 
intert'st to bo paid by the borrower are aliko 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding tho stringency of the rules 
for preventing usury, or tho taking any inter¬ 
est on tho loan of money, m(?thods were found 
for evading them and still keeping within the 
letter of the law. It had always been con¬ 
sidered lawful to take a pledge to secure the 
repayment of a debt. Pledges were ordi- 
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narily of movable property; when given as 
security for a debt, and the pledge happened 
to perish in the hands of the pawnee, the debt 
was held to bo released to the extent of tho 
value of the pledge. Land, though scarcely 
liable to this incident, was sometimes made 
the subject of pledge, and devices were 
adopted for enabling tho lender to derive 
some advantage from its possession while in 
in tho state of pledge. JBut the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way doe.s not 
seem to have contented the money-lenders, 
who in all ages and countries have' boon of a 
grasping disposition, and the exjjedient of a 
sale with a condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very closely resembles an 
English mortgage. In the latter, the condi¬ 
tion is usually expressed in one of two ways, 
viz. either that the sale Hh.all become void, 
or that tho lender "^hall resell to the seller, on 
payment of principal and intero.st at an 
assigned term. The first of these forms 
woiild be inconsi.stcnt with the nature of sale 
under tho Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a covenant by tho lender to recoiivoy to the 
seller on repayment of tho loan seems to 
have been in uso probably long before the 
form was adopted in Europe. It is probable 
that a term was fixed within which the re¬ 
payment should bo made. If repayment 
wero made at tho assigned term, the lender 
was obliged to reconvey ; but if not, the pro¬ 
perty would remain his own, and tho differ¬ 
ence between its value and tho price or sum 
lent might have been made an ample compen¬ 
sation for tho loss of interest. This form of 
sale, which was called Bai^u seems to 

have been strictly legal according to the most 
approve^ authorities, though held to bo what 
the law calls abominable, as a device for 
obtaining what it prohibits. 

In constituting sale there is no material 
difference between tho Muhummadan and 
other systems of law. The offer and accept¬ 
ance, which are expressed or implied in all 
cases, must bo so connected as to obviate any 
doubt of the ono being intended to ajiply to 
tho other. For this purpose the Muham¬ 
madan law requires that both shall be inter¬ 
changed at the same meeting of tho parties, 
and that no other business shall be suffered 
to intervene between an offer and its aceejff- 
anco. A very slight inten-uption is sufficient 
to break tho continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate the,meeting in a technical sense, 
though the parties should still remain in per¬ 
sonal communication. An acceptance after 
tho interruption of an offer made before it 
would be insufficiont to constitute a sale. 
This has led to distinctions of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to a 
reader unacquainted with the manners of 
Eastern countries, where tho people are often 
very dilatory in their bargains, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only when a meeting has reference to the 
act of contracting that its meaning is thus 
liable to be restricted; for when tho woixl 
occurs in other parts of the Jaw, as, for 
metance, when it is said of a ?arf contract 


that tho things exchanged must be taken pos¬ 
session of at tho meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As personal communication may 
bo inconvenient in .some case.s, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of tho meeting is held 
to bo sufTiciehtly preserved when a party yho 
ruccives an offer by message or letter declare?' 
his acceptance of it on receiving the commu- 
nic.ation and apprehending its content.s. 

When a sale is lawfully contracted, the 
property in the things exchanged passes im¬ 
mediately from and to the parties respoc-^ 
lively. In a legal sale, delivery and possession 
are not necessary for this purpose. Until 
possession is taken, however, tho purchaser is 
not liable for accidental lo-ss, and tho seller 
has a lien for the prico on the thing sold. 
Delivery by one party is in general tanta¬ 
mount to posso.ssion taken by tho other. It 
is, therefore, sometimes of great importance 
to ascertain when there is a sufficient deli- 
voiy ; and many case.s, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are inserted in the Fatawd 
‘ Mamqiri. It sometimes happens that a 
Iverson purchases a thing of which he is 
.ilready in possession, and it then becomes 
import.nnt to determine in what cases his 
previous posse.ssion is convertible into a pos- 
ses.sion under tho purchase. Unless so con¬ 
verted, it would be held that there is no 
delivery under the .sale, and the seller would 
of course retain his lien and remain liable for 
accidental loss. 

Though possession is hot necessary to com¬ 
plete tho transfer of property under a legal 
sale, the case is different whore tho contract 
is illegal; for here property docs not pass till 
possession is taken. The sale, however, 
though so far effectual, is still invalid, and 
liable to bo set aside by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
rcfcrenco to the fact of tho person complain¬ 
ing being able 1o come befoie him with what 
in legal phraseology is termed clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by bus law 
to mterfero for the sake of tlio law itself, or, 
as it IS more solemnly termed, for the right 
of (Jod, Avhich it is the duty of the judge to 
vindicate, tliough by so doing he may afford 
assistance to a party who personally may 
have no just claim to his interference. (The 
Muhammadan fjaw of Sale, according to the 
Hanecfcc Code, from the Fatawa Alamrfri^hy 
Neil B, E. Baillie. Smith, Elder & Co., 
Londop.)L 

BAIL. Arabic Ufulah, Bkil 

is of two descriptions : Kafdiak hi-n-nafs, or 
» security for tho person Kafdlah bi-d-mdl, or 
‘‘ security for property.” In the English courts 
ill ^ India, bail for the person is termed 
Hdzir-zamdni, and bail for property Zamdnah, 
or “ security.” Bail for the person is lawful 
except in cases of punishment (Hudud) and 
retaliation (Qf.s’d.f). (Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 576.) 

al-BA‘IS One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It mean^ 
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Tvho awakes”; “The Awakener’* (in 
the Day of Resurrection). 

' BAITU ^L-HAMt> (j^^\ ^0^ 

The House of Praise.” An expression which 
occurs in tho Traditions (Ahsh/idf, v. 7). 
“When the soul of a child ie taken, God says, 
“ Build a houso for my servant in Paradise 
and call it a /touse of ;>/7/hvc.” 

BAITU ’L-ITABAM u^). 

“ The Sacred House.” A name given to the 
Meccan mosque, [masjiiui T-iiauam.] 

• BAITU ’L-HTlvMAH 

Lit. “ The House of ^Visdom.*’ A term used 
hy Sufis for ihe heart of tho siiiceie scekei’s 
after God. (‘Ahdu V-Razzfiq’s Dicdonai ij f>f 
tSd/i Tonus.) 

BAITU ’L-LAH (4il\ “ Tho 

House of God.” A name given to the Meccan 
mosque, [aiasjidu ’l-iiakam.] 

BAITU ’L-MAL (JU\ Lit. 

“ The Houso of Pj-operty.” Tlu' public trea- 
Bury of a Muslim state, which the luler is not' 
allowed to use for his iiersonal cxjienses. hut 
only for the public good. 

The sources of ineonio are : (]) Zuhilt. or 
tho legal tax raised ujicm hind, jieisonal jiro- 
perty, and merchandise, whieli, after deduct¬ 
ing the expense of collecting, should I*e ex¬ 
pended in the snppoit of I he poor and destitute. 
(2) The fifth of all sjioils and booty taken 
in war. (3) Tho produce of mines and of 
troasure-trovc. (4) Property for which there 
is no owner. (5) Tho Jizyah^itv tax levied 
on unbelievers. (Ilidduah, Arabic cd., vol. i. 
p. 452.) 

al-BAITU ’L-MA‘MUB 

Lit. The Inhahited House.” 
A houso in tho seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad during the Mi-iaj or night- 
journey. Xt is said to he immediately over 
the sacred temple at Makkah. [mPraj.] 

BAITU ’L-MIDBAS "^)* 

“The House of Instruction.” A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abu llurairah) for a 
Jewish school. (^Mis/ikdt, xvii. c. xi.) In 

Heb. ujn-jpn n''3 

al-BAITU ’L-MUQAUUAS 

“ The Holy House.” A 

name given to tho temple at Jerusalem. 
[al-masjidu ’l^aqsa.] 

BAITU ’L-QUDS (^\ ^). 

Lit. “ The House of Holiness.” A t‘erm used 
by the Sufis for the heart of the true seeker 
after God when it is absorbed in meditation. 
(•'Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

BAI‘U ’L-WAPA 50). The 

^ord ivafd means the performance of a pro¬ 
mise, and the Bai'-u d-WaJd is a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in tho hands of .the pawnee, who is 
not its propritor, nor is he free to make use 
of it. without the permission of the owner. 


There arc different opinions about tho legality 
of this form of sale, but it is now the common 
form of mortgage in use in India, where it is 
usually styled Bav hi-l-icafd, (See Baillie’a 
Muhammadan Law of Safe, p. 303.) 

al-BAIYmAH Lit The 

Evidence.” A title given to the xevinth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which tho word 
occurs. 

BA‘L “Lord.’^ 

The chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
Plicenician nation.s. It is known to tho 
Muhammadans as an idol wor.shipped in tho 
days of tho Proiihet Elisha. (See Ghiijdsu 7- 
Lio/hali.) 

BALAAM. There i$ said to be an 

allusion to Balaam in tho Qur’an, Surah vii, 
174, “Recite to them the story of him to 
whom we gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, and Satan followed him, and ho 
was of .those who w'cro beguiled.’* 

The commentary of the Jalalain says that 
lie was a learned man amongst the Israelites, 
who was requested by tho Canaanites to 
curse Moses at the time when he was about to 
attack the Jabhdi fm or “ giants,” a tribe of tho 
Canaanites. Balaam at iJrst refused to do so 
hut at last yielded, when valuablo presents 
wore made to him. (See Tafsiru Tjaldlainf 
1 >. HL>.) 

BALAD (.^). Lit. Any country, 

distliet, or town, regarded as an habitation. 
Af-Ba/ad^ihc sacred territory of Makkah. A 
title given to tho xctb Surah, in which tho 
word occur.s. 

BALIGH “Of. years of legal 

matunly; adult.’ [rUBEKTr.] 

BANISHMENT. Arabic s-oyk? 
Taijhtib. Expatriation for fornication is' 
enjoined by Muliammadnn lawx according to 
the Imam ash-Shuti‘i,altboughiiis not allowed 
by the other doctors of the law, and it is also 
a'piinishment inflicted upon highway robbers. 

BANKRUPT. There is.no pro¬ 
vision in the iVIuhammadan law for declaring 
a person bankrujit, and so placing him beyond 
the reach of liis creditors; but tho Qazi can 
declare a debtor insolvent, and free him from 
the obligation of zakdt and almsgiving. 

BANU ISRA’IL '' ^ho 

Children of Israel.” A title of the xvnlh 
Eurah or chapter of tho Qur’an, called also 
Suratu U-Mi'i'dj. 

BANUN (or^)- The plural of ihn 
(Heb. » posterity ; 

tribe.” The word is more familiar to English 
readers in its inflected form Bani. Tho tribes 
whose names occur frequently in tho^ early 
history of Islam, and arc numtioned in tho 
Traditions, are the Banu-Quraish, Banu ’a- 
Najjdr, Band - (firaizah, Sand. - Kinidnah.^ 
Band ’ii’Nazr, Banu-Khuzd‘ak, Band-Bakr^ 
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BAPTISM 


BARNABAS 


Banu-^^Amir, Bnan^ A^nd, Pinvii- Fazdrah^ 
Banit-Lih^dn, BunH-Tonum^ Band- L/muii/altj 
BanU'Znhrdhy and Band- Brad. 

BAPTISM. TIiP only allusion to 

Laptisni in the Qur’iin n t'ouiul in Siiiah ii. 
132: “(Wo have) the of (lod,Hnd win. 

iTi bettor baptist) than (Jod?” 'I'iio word 
horo tr'wisIcitLMi baptism is sih</fif/h^ lit. 
“ d\o,’’ t.'iiich, tlio ocinmenttilors .al-Jalalain 
and al-ltii/.nvi say, may, by oonipaii.Mni,refer 
to (Jhiistiin baptism, “ foi," sa\s al-Bai/niwi, 
“ tim i\a .:tia ((Jinistiaiisj worn iiitim habit of 
dipjiiny thfir iiitsjjnny in a yellow water wbioh 
they eallod (d-M>di}ifidi ijah and .sani it pm died 
tliom and ooidiiinml tlicm as CJlirislians,” (See 
TdJ^nii 'l-JaldkiLii and TitJ.slru d-Buirdwt, i,i 
ioco.) 

al-Bx\QI One of the 

rn'net\-nino speeiaI names of (iod. It means 
“ lie who loniaui'“ The Everlasting One.’’ 

al-BAQAPAH (ijybJl). “The Cow.” 

The title (d the second Surah of the Qur'an, 
i ccasioiied by the story of the rod hoifei 
luerilioneil m \er,so 03, “ When Moses said to 
Ins peojdoj (iod oommandeth you to sacrilice 
a cow.” 


BAQi‘U ’L.GTIAKQAr>(Ai/J^ 
or lot- shoritK.'isd al-Hai)! Tli<- 

hurying^gruund at al-.ALadinah,which Muham¬ 
mad used to lre(|uent at night to ])r,ay foi for¬ 
giveness for the dead. {Midikdt, iv. c. 2,8.) 

BABA*A1I “ Tunnunity, or 

Bocunty.” A tit !e given to the ixth Cdiapter 
cf the ^Qur’an, call-d also ST/zv//// 'tdj\„ihah. 
“ The Chajder of Rejumtanee.” It is leinaik- 
_ablc as bein- tin' only Surah wiilnml tlie 
introdiietory foimi, l/i tfio nunie el (Jod, the 
Moreiful, the Ooin])assionate.” N arieasreas-um 
are assigned fui thu uini'^sjon. Sdiiio 0 "ni- 
ment.itors say that the prayer of mercy n not 
placed at the head of a chaptoi which speaks 
cluoily of (jlod's wi.ilh. 






BAEAil-I-WAFA'L’ 

Burah (Lrdii) “twelve^ and Wafut. T1 
twelfth day of the month Ivabini 'l-Aww; 

observed in commomoraln.n ei Muhainmut 

death. 

It scorns to bo .a day instituted hvllio M 
hammad.ins of India, ami is mg, ob^erv* 
universally amongst the Miidhn. of -,11 cou 
tncH. On this dniv Fatihaks are ii cited I 
iluliammads soul, and both in piivalc hous 
and inosciues imitimis of tin Tr.nhlnms ai 
other uorks in pimso of the iTophefs cxcc 
lenees aie read. 

The \\ahhahis do not observo this day, ; 
It IS ludievod to ho an iunovalmn, not liuyii 
been kept hy the early Musinu.. 

al-bapa ibx ‘azib (^>> .u 

Sr>; ). Due ol tlio Coiiipanioii.s wli 

accuminime.l MrJjanim.ol at the battle of tl 

ments. the dnui, 


of Rai, A.n. 22, and was with the Khalifab 
*AII at tho battle of tho Camel, a.h. 36.. 

At,-BAKI’ Maker.” 

Ont‘ of tho nineU -nine speeial names of God» 
It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah lix. 24 : “ He is 
Cod till) Creator, the Alaker, tho Fashioner. 
Uis are the exeidleiit names.” 


BAPIQATT iy/A‘‘Keful^eiico, 

lightning.” A term used by the Sufis for that 
enlightenment of the soul, which at first comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of Sufi Terms.) 

BARNABAS, the Gosjfcl oi^. The 

Muhammadans assort that a gospel of Bar- 
iiaba.s existed in Arainc, and it is bedieved by 
some that iMuhammad obtained his account 
of Christianity from this s))urious gospel. 

“Of this go.spel Ihi) iMonTcocs in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and tlioro is in 
tho library of Prince Kngono of Savoy a 
manuscript of some antiquity, containing an 
Italian translation of tho same gospel, made. 

It is supposed, for tho use of renegades. This 
hook ap{»eaisto be no original forgery of tho 
Muliammadans, though they have no doubt 
intcr]>obilcd and alteiod it since, tho better to 
seivo their 'purpose; and in })articular, 
instead of tho Paraclete or Comforter (St. 
.Tohn xiv. pj, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7 ), they havo 
in this apoci vpJia! gospel inseirted tho word 
Peiiclytc, that is, “ the lamous or illustrious,’^ 
l)y u Inch they jiretond their prophet was 
foretohl by name, that being the sigiiilication 
of Muhammad in Arabic ; and this they say 
to jnslity that ])ai.sage in tlio Qiir’au (Siiraii 
61) wiici.' Je.-.us ih fuimally asserted to ha\e 
foretold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which i.s derived from the same root 
as Muhnmirnid, and of the same imjioit. 
Froiurthesi' oi some other forgeries of tho 
same stamp, it is that iMuhammad a n.i quoto 
several passage's of whicli there are not tho 
least footsteps in tho New ToMamont.” 
(Sale.) 

Alter Mr. Salo had written tho extract 
which wo have quoted, he xnspectod a Spanish 
tianslatmn of the Italian copy of this apocry- 
phal gvj-ipcl, of w'hich ho gives the follow 
account:— ^ 






a muuuiaiu quarto, m bpam.SiW 
written m a veiy legible baud, but a liUlo 
damageil towards tho latter end. It contaiua 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un- 
oipial length, an i four hundred and twnmtv 
pages ; and is said, m tho front, to bo Irans- 
late,I fr.im tlio Jtabaa by an Aragonian 
Moslem isamoil .Mestala do Aianda. There is 
a piMace pi eii.wd tn it, wberoiu tho discoverer 
01 lUo original MS., who w.u a Chrlst-in 
monk called l'’ra Marino, tolls ns that, havii.g 
accidoiita ly met rnth » writing of Irou.-'ua 
(am,, .- m ier.s), wheroin ho speaks against 

1.1 a il, alleging for his authority the go,.pol 
ofM Ban.pias, im became exoecdinRi;.!!.- 
uus to ..Id this gospel; and that Uod,kf his 
intimate with 

lope h.xtus V., oao day. as they wore togs- 
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thor in thnt Pope’s librarj", his Holiness foil 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reaching 
down a book to read, the hrsl he laid his 
hand on proved to be .the very gospel he 
wanted; overjoyed at tfie discoveiy, he 
scrupled not to hide bis prize in his sleeve, 
and on the Pope's awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that ccli'stial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convei't to 
’^luharnmadanisin. 

This Gospel of Barnabas contains a com¬ 
plete history of Jesus Christ, from His Inrth 
, to His ascension, and most of the circum¬ 
stances of the four I'cnl gospids arc to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, to favour the Muham¬ 
madan s^nstem. I'Tom tlie design of the 
whole, and the frequent interp61atioiis of 
stories and passages, wherein Muhammad is 
epoken of an<l foretold by name, as the mes¬ 
senger of God, and the great jmophet who 
■was to jierleet the dispensation of .lesus, it 
apfiears to be a most baro-facedforgmy. One 
particular I observe therein induces me to 
believe it to have bi'on dressed up by a lene- 
gadi* Christian, slightly in^trueted in his new- 
religion, and not odueated as a IMuhaiiimadaii 
(unless the fault he imputed to the Spanish, 
or, pcrliaps, the Italian translator, and to the 
original compiler}. I mean the giving to 
Muhammad the lillo of Messiah, and that not 
once or tw'iee only, luit in several places; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
wuitc it, ul-Mai>ih, i.e. Christ, is ajjproprialed 
to Jesus in the Qur’an, and is eonstantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him, and 
never to tlioir own Prophet. The jiassag'-'s 
produced from the Italian MS. by M. do la 
Monnoj’o aio to bo seen in this Siianish ver¬ 
sion almost w’l'i'd forwoid.*’ 

The Rev. Joseph \\'hite, D.D,, in his Baiup- 
ton Lerturr.'i of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters m this s[)Uijous Gospel of Bar¬ 
nabas, winch relate to the supposed cniei- 
lixion of Judas in the place of our Lonl, 
and whieh we insert:— 

“Judas came near to tliepcoplo with whom 
^esus was; and when He beard the noise Ho 
entered into the house where the di.seiiiles 
slept. And (bid, seeing the fear and danger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Azrail to carry Him out of the 
world. 

“ And they came in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window’ ^Yhiell looks towards the 
south. And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He will remain blessing God, 
in the company.of angels, till ne.ar the end of 
the w’orld.” (Chapter IHG.) 

“ And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from wdiich Jesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciple.s were 
sleeping. And the Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
I'guro and speech with Jesus. 

“ We believing that it was He, said to him, 
Master, wdiom seekest thou? And he said to 
them, smiling, Ye have foi’goUen yourselves, 
.since ye do not know’ Judas Iscariot. 

‘•At this time the soldiery entered; and 
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Boeing Judas so like in every respect to Jesus, 
laid hands upon him,” &c. (bhapter 217.) 

“ In which (Chap. 218) is related the passion 
of dudas the traitor. 

“ The soldiers afterwards took .Tndas and 
hound Ijirii, notw ithstai.ding ho said with 
liulhtothem that ho was not Jesus. And 
soldiers mocked him saying, Sir, do not bo 
afraid; for we are cume to make thee King 
of Israel; and wo have bound thee, because 
wc know thou hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Yo have lost your souses. 

“ I came to show you Jesus, that yo might 
take Him; and yo liave bound me, who am 
your guide. The .‘soldiers lost their patience, 
healing this, and they began to go with him, 
striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jeni<5alcm,” Ac, iVc. (Chapter 218.) 

“Tliey carried him to IMount Calvary, 
w'here they executed criminals, and crucified 
him, sirijqiing him asked for the greater 
ignominy ’riion lie did nothing but cry out, 
O my God, w'hy bast th'ou forsaken me, that 
I should die unjustly, when the real maU'* 
factor hath (‘'.eajied ? I say m truth that ho 
was So Id:e in person. Ilgiire. and gesture to 
Jesus, that ns many as knew’ Him, belies ed 
liinily 1b:ii it was lie, except Peter; for 
wliic ii reason many left lii^ doctrine, believing 
that it had heen f;i1se; as lie, had said that 
Ho should not die till the end of the w'orld. 

“ But those w'ho stood film were op})rc.ssed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they under¬ 
stood to he Jesus : not I’ccolleeting what Ho 
had told thorn. And in eonqnmy w’ith )iis 
mother, tlu'y w'oro ju’oscnt at hi^^ death, weep¬ 
ing eontinnnlly. And by means of Joseph 
Abarirnathea.s (s?r), they obtained from tho 
ju’esidont tho body of Jinbcs. And they took 
him down! from tho cio.ss, bnr}ing" him 
W’ith much lamentation in the new st.puleliro 
of Joseph ; hasiiig w’rnjiped him u]) in linen 
and precious ointments.'’ (Chapter 21fi.) 

“They all retianiod, eui'h man to hii 
houso; and ho who wriloth, with .lames and 
John, went with tho mother of Jesus to 
Na/areth. And tlm di.seiphe;, who did not 
foar (hid with truth, went hy night and stole 
tho body of Judas, and bid it : spreading a 
roport that 11c (be. .Tesus) had risen again, 
from whence .sprung great confusion among 
the peojde. 

“And the High Priest eommainh’d, unuer 
pain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
him; and on this account raised a gi-eat per¬ 
secution, banishing some, tormenting oihers, 
and even .stoning some to death ; because iL 
was not in tho pow’cr of anyone to bo siient 
on this subject. And then came news to 
Nazareth, that Jesus had risen again. And 
ho that writeth desiiod the mother of Jesus 
to leave oil her lament.ition. And jMaiy 
said, Lot us go to .Jerusalem, to sec.if it is 
truth. If I SCO Him I shall dio content. 
(Chapter 220). 

“'I'lie Virgin returned to Jerusalem with 
him that writeth, and Jame.s and John, the 
same day that tho decree of tho High Priest 
came out. 

“ And as .she feared God; though she knew 
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the <Jommand was unjust, she entreated those 
who talked with her not to speak of her Son. 
Who' can say, how wo were then affected? 
God, who knows the heart of man, knows 
that between the grief for the death of Judas, 
whota we understood to be Jesus, and tho 
pleasure of seeing him risen again, we almost 
expired. And the angels who wero tho 
guardians of Mary went up to heaven the 
third day, and told Jesus what w'as passing. 
And He, moved with compassion for His 
mother, entreated of Cod that He might 1*0 
seen by His disciples. And tho Cuinpas- 
fiionato God ordered His four favourite angels 
to place Him within His own house, and to 
guard Him three days; that they and. they 
only might see Him, 'Aha helie\od in His doc¬ 
trine. .Jesus descended, surrounded with 
light, into the house of His mother, W'hcre 
wore tho two sisters, i\Iartha and IVIary, amt 
Lazaius, ami ho that writeth, and John ami 
James, and Roler. And when they saw Him, 
tliey fell' with their faces on the c.Orth as if 
dead. And Jesus lillod them up, saying, 
bear hot, for 1 am your Master, jjament not 
hoiiccforth, b)r J am alivis They A\ere asto- 
mJicd at seeing .Jcsiu), because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weeping .said, Tell mo, 
my bon, why, if Cod gavcThoe power to lui-e 
up tho dead, did llo consent that Thou 
fihouldesfc die, with .so muoh re)n*oaeh and 
-shamo to Thy relations and friends, and so 
much hurt to Ihy doctrine, leaving us all m 
desolation? Jesuvs replied, embracing His 
mother, Behevo mo. for 1 tell thee the truth, 

I have not hocu doesd ; for God has reserved 
Me for the end of the world. In saying this 
Ho desired the angels (o manifest themselves, 
and to tcdl liow He had passed through cverv* 
thing. At the instant they appeared like four 
suits ; and all jirosont prostrated them.solves 
on the giound. overcome hy the presence of 
the angi'ls. And Jesim gave to all of them 
something to cover thomselvcs wdtli, that they 
might lu' al)l(> to hear llu' angels speak. 

“ Ami Josu.s said (o His mother, These arc 
the Ministers of God. Gabriel know.s His 
sfccrets ; Michael fights witli His enemies- 
Afirahel will cite all to judgment; and Azr.iel 
rooeives the souks. And the holy angels 
to d how they had, hy the command of (hid 
takon u}! Jesus, .md transformed Judas, that 
ho might suffer the punishmout which he 
wished to bring on Josu.s. And he that 
writeth said. Is it lawful for me to ask of 
liicc. m tlie same manner as when thou w\ast 
in the vs Grid? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
B.arunhas, what thout wishest. 

‘ Ami ho said, I that Thou wouldost 
tell me liow God, being so compas.sionalo, 
could aillict us ,so miieh. in givmg us to 
understand tliat Thou wa.st he that sufierod 
tor we have been very near dying? And 
Ihou being a prophet, why did Ho .suffer 

placing ihee on a cies.s, ami heUxeen two 
ro d)ers JcMis answered, Relievo Me. Bar 
najas, let the fault be evn .su .small G<ul 
chastisetb It with much puni.shment. And as 
la: motluu and faithful disciples loved mo 


I with a little earthly love, Go3 chastised that 
■ love by thi.s grief; that Ho mi^t not chastise 
it in the other world. And^though I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and Ilis 
Son, that the devils might not mock Mo on 
the Pay of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should be mocked in this world. 

“And this rhocking .shall last till tho holjr 
Messenger of God (he. Muhammad) shall 
come, who shall undccoivo all believers. 
And thon He said, Just art Thou, 0 God I and 
to Thee only bolongeth the honour and glory, 
with worship, for ever.” (Chapter 221.) 

“And then He said, Barnabas, that thou, 
by all means write my gospel, relating every¬ 
thing which has happepM in tho world cou- 
corning Mo; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithful may bo undeceived, 
knowing tho. truth. Ho that writeth said, 
Ma.stor, L will do it as Thou commandest me, 
God willing; but I did not see all that hap¬ 
pened with Judas. Jesus answered, Hero 
stand Petor and John, who saw’ it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

“ And Ho told Jamc.s and John to call tho 
seven apostles who were absent, and Nico- 
domus, and Joseph Abarimatliea.s (sic), and 
some of the seventy-tw’o disciples. When thc,y 
wore come, they did eat with Him; and on 
tho third d.ay Ho commanded them all to go to 
the mount of Olives with His mother: because 
Ho was to return to heavon. All tho apostlc.s 
and disciples wont, except twonty-fivo of tho 
sovcnty-tw’o, who had fled to Damascus w’ith 
fear. And exactly at mid-day, while th&y 
were all in prayer, Jesus camo with maily 
angels (l^les.siug God), with so much bright¬ 
ness that thc-y all bent their faces to the 
ground. And Jesus raised them up, saying, 
bear not j’our Mastor, who comes to tako 
leave of you; and to recommend you to God 
our Loid, by tho mercies received from Hid 
bounty : and bo Ho with you I 
‘•And upon thi.s He disappeared wilh 
tho angels ; all of us remaining amazed at the 
great hiightnoss in which ho left us” 
(Chapter 222). 


al-BARR(^\). One of the ninety* 

mile special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense It moaii.s “pious,” or “good.” As 
applied to God, It means “ The Boneficont 


(1) A thing 

that mtcrveiioH between any two thinits • a 
b.ar; .an obstruction; or a thing that makes I 
.'.e|).aiatioii lietwoen two things. In which 

sfnseu,,s us«i in the Qu’ran in two pTaces 

iictwccn^I' intersfaaco 

t Uoen them (t.e. tho two seas), and a batrier 

K ->0 Surah 

Lnrhk’J ‘hem (the two seas) is a 

rcTuict wdth Tl’ " k"'* ^ 

Jevds, and I scekrefu^ wtft Therj^L^Ldr 
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presence. Until when death comes to any 
.one of them, he says. My Lord! send mo 
.back (to life), if haply I may do right in that 
which I have left. Not so ! A mere word that 
he speaks I But behind them there is harza kk 
(a bar), until the day when they shall bo 
raised And when the trumpet shall be 
blown, there shall bo no relation between 
them on that day, nor shall they beg of each 
other then.” Upon this verse the commentator 
Baizawi says: Darzakh is an intervening state ^ 
(hd't/, ‘ a barrier ’) between death and tho Day 
of Judgment, and whoever dies enters it.” The 
commentator Husain remarks: “ Dnrzakh is 
a partition Qndrn^) between the living and the 
Day of Judgment, namely, tho grave in which 
they will remain until tho resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalalain speak of it as a 
ha]iz, or intervening state between death 
and judgment. ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq in his Dm- 
tionary of Technical Terms of the Sufis 
(Sprengor’s Edition), gives a similar defini¬ 
tion. 

The word is em[)loyed by Muhammadan* 
writers in at least two senses, some using it for 
tho place of the dead, tho grave, and others 
for the state of departed souls between death 
and judgment. 

Tho condition of believers in the grave is held 
to be one of undisturbed rest, but that of unbe¬ 
lievers one of torment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, “ There are appointed 
for the grave of tho unbeliever ninety-nine 
serpents to bite him until the Day of Resur- 
redtion.” (J/zsAto, i. c. 5, p. 12.) The word 
seems gonorally to bo used in the sense of 
Hades, for every person who dies is said to 
jenter al-Barzakh. 

BA‘S Eaising.” (1) 

The Day of Resurrection. (2) The oflSce of 
a messenger or prophet. 

BASE MONEY. Tho sale of one 

pui'e dirham and two base ones in exchange for 
two pure dirhams and one base one is lawful. 
By two base ones {ghalatain)^ are to be 
understood such as pass amongst merchants 
but are rejected at the public treasury. 
(Hiddgah, vol. ii. 560.) 

al-BASiR One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, and means 
“ The All-seeing One,” 

BASlKAH (S;^). Lit. ‘‘Penetra¬ 
tion.” The sight of the heart as distinguished 
from the sight of tho eye (Basdrah or Ba^ar). 
A term used by theologians to express that 
enlightenment of the heart “ whereby tho 
spiritual man can understand spiritual things 
with as much certainty as the natural man 
can see objects with the eight of the eye.’' 
‘The word occurs twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
xii. 108, “ This is my way; I cry unto God, 
resting on clear evidence ; ” Surah Ixxv, 14, 

A man shall be evidence against himself.” 

al-BASIT One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 


“He who spreads, or stretches ont,”'^and 
occurs in tho Qur’an, Surah xiii. 15. As 
applied to God, it means, “ He who dispenses 
riches,” &c. 

BASTARD .waladu 'z-zina). 

An illegitimate child has, according to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, no legal father, and conse¬ 
quently the law does not allow tho father to 
interfere with his illegitimate child, even for 
tho purposes,of education. He cannot inherit 
the property of»his father, but he is acknow¬ 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mother 
(Baillio’s Digest 432^. ,Tho evidence of a 
bastard is valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the immorality of his parents ; but 
the Imam Malik maintains that his testimony 
is not to be accepted with respect to a charge 
of whoredom. (^Hiddyah, vol. ii. 692.) 

BATHING. The Arabic term for 
ordinary bathing is gkdsli and 

that for the religious purification of the whole 
body ghu^l. In all largo mosques, and in most 
respectable dwellings in Muhammadan coun¬ 
tries, there are bathing-rooms erected, bqth 
for tho ordinary purposes of bathing and 
for vthe religious purification. An account 
of the legal purification will bo'found in the 
article ghusl. Although purifications and 
bathing fonn so essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cleanliness does not distinguish 
Muhammadans, who are generally in this 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindu 
fellow subjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should be 
observed in bathing, and the clothes from the 
waist downwards should not be taken/off at 
such times. {Mishkdty ii, c. iv.) 

BATIL That which is false 

in doctrine. 

al-BATIN (1) One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ that which is hidden or concealed,” The 
Hidden One,” or “ Ho that knows llidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theology 
for that which is hidden in its meaning, in 
contradistinction to that which is evident. 

BATUL (Jy^). Z{L“Ashoot or 

offset of a palm-tree cut off from its mother 
tree; ” “ a virgin ” (as cut off or withheld from 
men). The term afBatul is applied to 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, because 
she was separated from the other women of 
her ago by her excellences. Heb. 

JBethuldh. 

BA‘tTS A Syriac word, 

“petition, prayer"), 

which, in the dictionary aUQdmus, is said to 
mean tho Christian Easter; and also prayers 
for rain, or the Istisqd of the Christians. 
(Majmu H-Bihdr^ p. 101.) 

BAZAQ or BAZIQ A pro- 

hibited liquor. The juice of the grape boiled 
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until a quantity loss than two-thirds evapo¬ 
rates. 

6EARD. Araljic likyak or 

zaqan. The beard is regarded 
by Mu.slims as the bad^^^o of Iho dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet is related to have 
said, “Do the oppo'^ite of the ])olytheists and 
let your beard grow long.” (^Miahlcdl, xx. iv.) 
And the growing of a board is said to be 
Fitrah, or one of those eii.stoms whieh have 
boon observed by every Prophet. [riTUAH.] 

BEAUTY, Fomale. “ The maiden, 

whoso lovolinesa inspires the most impas¬ 
sioned expression in Arabic poetry and prose, 
i.s ccdelir,ih‘(l for her shnidcr llguro; .she is 
like the cane among plants, and is olegant a.s 
tdie-twig of tlio oriental willay^n Her face is 
like the full moon, presenting the .strongest 
etnitra.st to the i-olour of h<n- hair, which (to 
piosi'i'vo the nature of tlio similo just‘em¬ 
ployed) is of the deepest hiio of night, and 
(leseends to the rnifUlle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads tlie centre of oaeh ehook; 
and a molo is eonsidored an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indci'd, are paitieularly extrava¬ 
gant in their adiiiiration of thi.s natural beauty- 
spot, u}iK*)i, aceoiding to its place, is eoin- 
pared to a globule of amlx'rgiis upon a dish 
of alabastor, or upon the surjaeo of a ruby, 
d'lie eyes of the Arab beauty are iiitiMiseiy 
bl.aek, large, and long-, of the form of an 
almond, they a’'e fall (if briliianey , but this 
n softened by a hd slightly depn>.sed, and by 
long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expn'ssion, vvliicli i.s full of onehantinent, and 
.seareoly to be iihproved hy (lie adventitious 
aid of the Mack border of thefortius 
llie lovMy rnaidmi adds rather for the sake of 
fadiion than necessity,having what the Arabs 
lorm natural kukl The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the foreuead i.s wide, and fair as 
ivory ; the nose straight, the mouth small ; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 
“ like pearls sot in coral,” The form.s of the 
iio.som are compared to two pomogranate.s; 
the waist is slender-, the hips are wide and 
large , the feet and hand.s .small ; ^tho fingerH 
tapering, and their extrom)tic.s dyed with iho 
deep oiaiigo-red lint iinjiartod by the loaves 
of hnina 

Till' following is the most eomploto analysis 
of Aialnan beauty, given by an imknown 
'’uthor, quoted by A1 Lslubji 

“ b'oui things in a woman should be hhtek: 
the hair of the head, iho eye-brows, the eve- 
lashes, and the dark partYf the eyes; four 
irhite. the complexion of^ the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the tooth, and the leg.s; four red- 
the tongue, the lip.s, the middle of the cheeks^ 
amt the gum/,-, four round: the bead, the 
nock, the fore-arms, and the ankles; four 
lunq ; IJic hack, the lingers, the arms, and the 


Ui lue nacK, lue thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees ; four bmall: 
the ears, the breasts, the hands, and the feet ” 
(Lane’s Arabian Fli(jhts, vM. { p. 25.) 


BEGGING. It is not lawful for 

I any person pos.se.ssing sufficient food for a 
i day and night to hog (/)iirru V- Mnkhfdr, p. 

I 108), and it is related that the Prophet said : 
j “ Acts of begging are scratches and wounds 
1 with which a man wounds his own face.” “ It 
I is hotter for a man to take-a rope and bring 
j in a bundle of .sticks to sell than to bog.” 
! “ A man who contiunos to beg will appear in 
' the Day of Judgment without any flesh on 
! hi.s face.” (MishLut^ Book vi. chap, v.) 

j BEINGS. Accorclincj to Mubam- 

I raadan boliof. thoro are three different species 
of created intpUigrnt beings : (1) Angels 

(J/cz/JV/'o//), who arc said to bo created of 
light; (2) (lonii (Jinn)^ who aro created of 
(ire; (J) Mankind (/n.sd/i), created of earth. 
These inlelligeut beings are called Zaimt 7- 
^U(jul, or “ national beings,” vvbilst unintelli¬ 
gent beings ” are called Ghnir Zaun V-* llqul, 
Hayawdni-Ndtiq is also a term used for 
rational bcing.s (who can apoak')^ and 
Jhujawdni-'-Ajani for all irrational creatures. 


BELIEVERS. The terms used 

for believers are— ^Jn'min, pi. MtCminfm : and 
Miisihin, pf, Muslunun. The difference ex- 
])resscd in these two words i.s explained in the 
Traditions, in a I{<uJU given in \\\o Fahlh oi 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by ‘Umar, 
as liaving been taught by Muhammad, tliat .a 
Mu nun i-, one who has iman^ or “faith;” 
Kiiilh being a .sincere belief in (rod, llis 
angeks, Ilis mspiii'd liooks, [[is prophets, the 
Day of liesui rt'ction, and thi' predestination 
of good and evil ; and that a Muslim ih ono 
who IS resigned and obodionl to the will of 
O'od, and bear.s witness that, tliore is no god 
but CJod, and that Muliammad is llis Apostlo, 
and IS sieadf-ist in ]>rnyor, and gives zaldt, 
or “ legal alms,” and ia.st.s in the month of 
Itarna/an, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
1 einplc (^haiG at Alakkah, it he have tho 
means. 

The rewards in store for the bel-ever are 
as follows (see Surutu 'L-Baqarah, Surah ii 
70):— 

“They who have believed and done tho 
things that be light, they shall bo the inmates 
of Paradi.se,- therein to abide for ever.” 

Fund ’ii-AbsyJ, Sura/i iv. (A):_ 

“Those who have bolioved, and done tho 
things that aro right, we will bring them into 
gardens ’neath wbiMi the rivers flow—tborom 
to abide eternally ; therein .shall they have 
' wives of stainless purity: and we will brim^ 
them into .shado\\ing sliades.” 

Sfmdu V-yprJ/; .Surah vii. 40:— 

“Those who have l.elioved and done the 
thinos which an>rif;Ul.(w„win lay on no one 
a buidon beyond his power)—those shall bo 

th^Kir. abido 

• J'dl wo romove whatever rancour was 

‘A sTA '■«" al >l>cir foot: 

»nd they shall euy, • Praise be to God who 
hath guided us hither! We had nut been 
gmded had not God guided us ! Of a surety 
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iho Apostles of our Lord came to us with 
truth.’ And a voice shall cry to them, ‘ This 
is Paradise, of which, as the meed of your 
works, ye are mado heirs.’ 

“ And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, “ Now have we found 
what our Lord promised us to be true. Have 
ye too found what your Lord promised you to 
be true?’ And they shall answer, ‘Yes.’ 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them : 
‘ The curse of God bo upon the evil doers, 

“ Who turn men aside from the wmy of 
God, and seek to make it crooked, and who 
believe not in the life to come 1 ’ 

“ And between them shall be a partition; 
and on the wall al-A‘ruf, shall be men who 
will know all, by their tokens, and they shall 
cry to the inmates of Paradise, ‘ Peace bo on 
you I ’ but they shall not yet enter it, although 
they long to do so. 

“And when their eyes are turned ^towards 
the inmates of the Fire, they shall say, ‘ O 
our Lord 1 place us not with the offending 
peoph'.’ 

“ And they who are upon al-A^rfif shall cry 
to those whom they shall know by their 
tokens, ‘ Y^our amassings and your pride have 
avhiled you nothing. 

“ ‘ Are those they on whom ye swara God 
would not bestow mercy ? Enter yo into 
Paradise ! wuere no fear shall bo upon you, 
neither shall ye put to giief.' 

“ And tho inmates of the firo shall cry to 
the inmates of Paradise : ‘ Pour; upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments God hath given 
you?’ They shall they, ‘Truly God hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers.” 

For a further descriptions of tho Muham¬ 
madan future state the reader is referred to 
the article paradise, which deals. more 
directly with tho sensual character of the 
heaveh supposed to bo in store for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

Tho following is a description of tho 
believer which is given in the Qur’an, ISuratu 
'l-Munumn, the xxiiird Surah, v. 1 :— 

“ Happy now tho Believers, 

Who humble themselves ifi their prayer, 
And who keep aloof from vaih words, 

And who are doors of alms-deeds {zakdt')^ 
And who restrain their appetites,, 

(Save with their wives, or tho slaves whom 
their right hands possess; for in that case 
they shart be free from blame 
But they whose desires reach further than 
this are transgressors:) 

And who tend well their trusts and their 
covenants. 

And who keep them strictly to their 
prayers: 

These shall be the heritors, who shall in¬ 
herit Paradise, to abide therein for over,” 

BELLS, [naqus.] 

BENEFICE. [wAQF.] 
BENEFICENCE (Arabic i-U- 

samdhah) is commended by Muhammad as 
one of the evidences of faith. (^Mishkdt^ Book 
i. c, i. part 3.) 
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Amr ibn ‘Abaratah relates : “I came to 
the Prophet and said, ‘ 0 Prophet, what is 
Islany? ’ And he said, ‘ It is purity of spooch 
and hospitality.’ I then s^icl,‘And what is 
faith ? ’ And ho said, ‘ Patience and benC’' 
Jiccnce.” 

BENJAMIN, ileb. "Arabic 

Btnydmin, The youngest 
of the chiMren of Jacob. Ho is not men¬ 
tioned by name in the Qur’an, but ho i.s 
referred to in Surah xii. 60, “ And whon they 
entered in unto Joseph, ho took his brother 
{i.e, Benjamin) to stay with him. Ho said 
Verily T am thy brother, then take not that 
ill which they have been doing. And whon 
ho had equipped them with their equipment, 
he placed the drinking-cup in his brother’s 
pack,” &c. [JOSEPH.] 

BEQUESTS. Arabic v'asiyaJiy 

pb wa'idyd. A bequest or will can bo mado 
verbally, although it is hold to bo better to 
oxf'cute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
aie noce.ssary to establish either a verbal 
bequest or a written will. A bequest in favour 
of a stranger to tho amount of one-third of 
tho whole property, is valid, but a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their consent. If a person 
make a bequest in favour of another irom 
whom ho has received a mortal wound, it is 
not valid, and if a legatee slay his testator the 
bequest in bis favour is void. A bequest 
made to part of tho hoirs is not valid unless 
tho other heirs give their consent. The 
bequest of a Muslim in favour of an unbo- 
licvor, or of an unboliovor in favour of a 
Muslim, is valid. If a person bo involved in 
debt, legucie.s bequeathed by him are not 
lawful. A bequest in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided the fiBtus happen to 
bo lo9.s thaq six months old at tho time of the 
making of the will. 

If a. testator deny his bequest, and tho 
legatee produce witnesses to prove it, it is 
generally hold not to bo a retractation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed emancipate a slave, 
it lakes olToct after his death. 

If a person will that “ the pilgrimage in¬ 
cumbent on him bo performed on his behalf 
after his death,” his heirs i.(iu8t depute a 
person for the purpose, and supply him with 
tho necessary expenses. (Hamilton’s Hiddyahf 
vol. iv. 466.) 

BESTIALITY is said by Muslim 

jurists to bo the result of the moat vitiated 
appetite and tho utmost depravity of senti¬ 
ment. But if a man commit it, ho does not 
incur tho Hadd. or stated punishmont, as the 
act is not considered to havo the properties 
of Avhoredom ; tho offender is to be punished' 
by a discretionary coiTOCtion {Ta^iir), Ac¬ 
cording to Muslim law, tho boast should bo 
killed, and if it be of an eatable species, it 
should be burnt. {Hiddyahf voL ii. 27.) 
Obs. According to the Mosaic code, a man 
guilty of this crime was sttroly to be put to 
death. (Ex. xviii. 19.) 

e 
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BETROTHAL, [khitbah.] 

Bl‘AH A Cliristian church. 

The word occurs in a tradition in the Mishldt 
(iv. c. vii. 2), and is translated by ‘Abdu T- 
Haqq “ Kalhak:* [cUURCH.J 

BID‘AH (^A>). A novelty or in¬ 

novation in religion ;• heresy ; schism. 

BIER. Arahic 63W y/aoza/i^and 

jandznh. The same word is used for the 
corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In mo.st 
iNIuhiiinmadan countries the ordinary charpoi/y 
or “ bedstead,” is used for the bier, whieli, m 
tliG ease of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
[RUJtlAL.J 

BIHISIIT (c^). The Persian 

\\ ord for the celestial regions, [paradise, 

JANNAIl, FIRDAUS.] 

BILADU ’L-ISLAM 

“The countries of Islam.” A term used in 
Muhammadan law for Muslim countries. It 
is synon>“mou 3 with the term Dai’u T-Isiam. 
[daru ’l-islam.] 

BILAL (J^). The first Mii^azzin 

Dr caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
Ho was an Abyssinian slave who had been 
ransomed'by Abu Bakr. Ho was tall, dark, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hair. Muhammad honoured and distinguished 
him as the “ llrst fruits of Abyssinia.” He 
survived the Prophet. 

BILQIS The Queen of 

Saba', who visited Solomon and became one 
of his (picons. An account of her, as it is 
given ill the Qur’an, will bo found in the 
story of King Solomon, [solomon.] 

BINT LABUN ^). The 

daughter of a milk-giver.” A female camel 
tivo years old ; so called because the mother 
IS then suckling another foal. The proper 
ago for a camel given in zakdt, or “ legal 
alms,” fur camels from tbirty-six in number 
up to forty-live. 

BINT DIAimlZ (yiU- 

“ The daughter of a ])rognant.” A female 
camel passed one year; so called because 
the mother is again piognant. This is Uio 
})U>])er age for a camel given m zaLdt, or 
“ alms,” for cainoL fioui twenty-ti^ o in number 
up to thirty Hive. 

BLOGHAPHERS OF MUHAM- 

^lAD. Although the Qur’an may be said to 
be the key-stone to the Inogiaphy of Muham¬ 
mad, yet it contains hut comparati\cly few 
references to the personal history of the Pro¬ 
phet. The Traditions, or AJiddi'i^ form the 
cliief material for all biographical histories. 
[tr\i>uion.] The tirsl an ho attempted to 
eonii)ilo an account of Muhammad in the 
fofui of a history, was a'/.-Zuhri, who died 
AH. 121, and whose woik. no longer extant, 
1 “^ luo'itioned by Ibn Khalhkan. The earliest 
biogra})hical writers wTioso works are extant 
arc—Ibn Ishaq, a.U 151; Al-^Vaqld^, a.u. 


207; Ibn Hisham, a.h. 218; Al-Bukhari 
(hi.story), a.u. 25G; At-Tabnri, a.h. 810. 
Amongst more recent biographies, the most 
noted aretho.so by Ibnu ’1-Asir, a.h. 630, and 
IsmiVil Abu ’1-fida’, a.h. 732. Abu ’1-fida’s 
work wa.q translated into Latin by John 
Gagnier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, a.d. 
1723, and ;nto English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal clergymen at Duffus in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at El^in. The 
first life of Muhammad ]Dublishcd in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, wTiich first ap¬ 
peared in 1723, and aftci-Nvards passed through 
several editions. Dr. Sprongcr commenced a 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
fir.st part at Allabahp,d, India, A.D. 1851; but 
it was never completed. The learned author 
afterwards published the whole of his work 
in German, at Berlin,' 1869. The only com¬ 
plete life of Muhammad in English which has 
any pretension to original research, is the 
well-knoAvn Life of Mahomet^ by Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, four vols., London, 
1858-61 ; Second Edition, one voh, London, 
1877). 

BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called asmCiu 

*r-njd/ (Jit. “ The Names of Men’’). The most 
celebrated of these is, amongst Muslims, that 
by Ibn Khallikan, which has ahvays been 
con.sidered a work of the highest importance 
for the civil and literary history of the Mu¬ 
hammadan people. Ibn l^allikTin died a.h. 
681 (a.d. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mac- 
Guckin De Slane (Paris, 1843). 

BIRDS. It is commonly believed 

by the Muhammadans that all kinds ©f birds, 
and many, if not all, beasts, have a language 
by which they communicate their thoughts to 
each other, and^ in the Qur’an (Surah ^xvii. 
16) it is .stated tfiat King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 

BI’R ZAMZAM The 

well of Zamzam. [zam-zam.] 

BI’RMA'UNAH (ii,*;. ;S,). The 

well of Ma‘unah. A celebrated spot four 
marches fiom Makkah, w’here a party of 
Muhanunad s followers Nvere slain by the 
Banii ‘Amir andBanu Sulaim. He professed 
to have received a special message from 
heaven regarding those martyrs, which runs 
thus Acquaint our people that we have 
met our Lord, lie ia well pleased with us, 
and we are well pleased with Him.” It is a 
remarkable verse, as having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the Qur’an. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol. 
111. p. 207.) 

birth, Evidence of. Accopdino 
to the Ipaam Abu Hanifah, if a married woman 
should claim to be the mother of a child, her 
claim 13 not to be valid unless the birth of 
of the child is attested by the testimony -of 
one woman. But in the case of a father, inas. 
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mnch as tho claim of parentage is a matter 
which relates purely to himsehf, his testimony 
alone is to ho accepted. 

Tho testimony of tho midwife alono is suf¬ 
ficient with respect to hirtli^ hut with regaid 
to parentage^ it is established by tho fact of 
the mother of the cliild being the wife of the 
husband. 

If the woman be in her U'ddah [‘iddah] 
from a complete divorce, the testimony of tho 
midwife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
but tho evidonco of two men, or of ono man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton’s 
Hidagahy vol. iii. p. 131.) 

It is also ruled that it is not lawful for a 
person to give ovidenco to anything which ho 
has not neon, except in tho cases of buth, 
death, and marriage. (Vol. ii. 67fi.) 

BISHARAH (^)^). [bushra.] 
BI-SHAR‘ ^0- “ With- 

out the law ” A term applied to those 
mystics who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Qur’an. Antinomuins. [sun.] 

BISMILIAH ^). Lit. “ In 

the name of God.” An ejaculation froquontly 
used at tho commencement of any undiu - 
taking. There are two foims of the Bis- 
millah.— 

1. Bi-'sm? 'Ihihi -rahmfmi '/-lahtm, i c. 
“In tho name of God, the Compassionate, tho 
IMcrciful.” This is used at the commcnconieiit 
,of meals, putting on new clothes, beginning 
any now work, and at tho commeneenient of 
books. It ocours at tho head of every chapter 
or surah in tho Qur’an, w'ith tho exception of 
tho ixUi (i.e. the Biiratu l-Bai d'ah). 

2. Bi-''snn '//dhi 'lldhi''l-akbar, i.e. “In the 
name of God, God the Most Great.” Used at the 
time of slaughtering of animals, at the com¬ 
mencement of a battle, &c , the attiibuto of 
meicy being omitted on such occasions. 

Thu formula Bi-'smi 'Udhi 'i-uihmdni - 
rnhim is of Jewish origin. It was in the fii.st 
instance taught to tho Quiaish b}' Umaiyah 
of Ta’if, the poet, who was a conteraporai y 
but somewhat older than, JMuhammad, and 
who, during his mercantile journeys into 
Arabia Petrjca and Syiia, had made himself 
acquainted with the .sacred books and doc¬ 
trines of Jews and Christians. (Kitdbu 
Aghdni, IG, Delhi; quoted by Ivodwell.) 

BIZA‘AH A share in a 

mercantile adventure. Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 

BLACK STONE, [al-hajaku ’l- 

ASWAD.] , 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic ^ kufr. 

Lit. “ to hide ” (the truth). It includes a denial 
of any of tho essential principles of Islam. 

A Muslim convicted of blasphemy is sen¬ 
tenced to death in Muhammadan countries. 
[apostasy.] 

BLEEDING. Arabic hijd- 

mah. The two great euros recommended by 
Muhammad were blood-letting and drinking 
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honey , and ho taught that it was unlucky to 
1)0 bled on a Fnday, Saturilay, or Sunday, 
tho most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 
most lucky date tho seveutoenth of tho 
month. (J/^s7/4•«^ XXL c. 1.) 

BLIND, The. Arabic, A'lndy pi. 

^XJmgdn. It Ui not incumbent upon a blind 
man to engage in .Tihad, or a religious Avar. 
And, according to tho Imam Abu llanifah, tho 
evidence of a blind peison i.s not admissible, 
but tho Imam Zufar maintains tlint such 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hoar'-ay prevail.s. Sales and purchases 
made hv a blind person are lawful. (Hamil¬ 
ton’s Hiddyah, vol. li., pp. 141, 402, 082.) 

BLOOD. The siile of blood is 

tinlawfiil. (Hamilton’s llidduah. vol. li. 
p. 428.) 

BLOOD, The Avenger of. [qisas.] 
BLOOD, Issue of. [istihazah.] 
BOa\ST 1NG. Arabic mufd- 

Idhimth. Muh.nmrnad is related to have said, 
“I swear by Cod, a tni'e must desist from 
boasting of then forefathers; for tlicy are 
nothing more than coals from hcll-liio (i 
they were idolatcr.->) ; ami if you do not loa\o 
otT boasting, Norily > ou will he more hateful 
in tlio .sight of God than a Ijlack-beetlc. Man¬ 
kind are all the .sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the eaitli.” (Mishkdt, xxii. c. 13 ) 

BOOKS OF MOSES, [taurat.] 
BOOKS, Stealing. The hand of a 

thief IS not to ho cut oil for stealing a book, 
whatever be the subjeet of wliieh it tieats, 
because the object of tho theft ean only he tho 
confmifs of tiie book, and not tlio liook itself. 
But yet, it IS to bo ohservial, tho hand i.s 
to be cut olY foi stealing “ an account book,” 
because m tins case it is evident that tho 
objeet of the theft is not the eonlent.s of the 
boo!;, l)Ut the ))aper ami matciialof which 
tlic book is made, (llamiltou’.s Ihddyah, vol. 
ii. 1)2.) 

BOOTS, [shoes.] 

BREACJH OF TRUST. Arabic 

f^mijdnah. I’lic* jiuni.shninnt of 

ampulatiuii of the h.ind is not inlheted for a 
breach of tiust And if a guest stea 1 the jiro- 
'peityof his host whilst )u‘ is .staying m his 
liou.se. the liaml is not cut otT. Broach of 
trust in Muslim law lieing a less ofl’once than 
ordinary theft, the puiiishment tor breach 
of tiust is left to the discretion of tho judge 
(HauiiRon's Ihddyah, vol. ii. pp. 93-102.) 

BRIBERY (Arabic rishwah) 

is not mentioned in the Qur’an. In the Fatdwa 
A/umgiri it is stated that presents to magis¬ 
trates aio of various kinds; for example,'if a 
present be made in order to establish a friend¬ 
ship, it is lawful; but if it be given to influence 
the decision of tho judge in tho donor’s 
favour, it is unlawful. It is also said, if a 
present be made to a judge from a sense of 
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fear, it is lawful to give it. but unlawful to 
accept it. (Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. iii. 
p. 332.) 

Battle of. Arabic 

Harb Bu^dii. A battle fought between the 
BanCi Khazraj and Banu Aus, about six 
years before the flight of Muhammad from 
Makkah. 

BUHTAN A false accu- 

cation; calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Qur an :— 

Surah iv. 112; “ Whoso commits a fault or 
sin, and throws it upon one who is innocent, 
ho hath to bear calumny (Jmktdn) and mani¬ 
fests in.” 

Surah xxiv. 15 : And why did ye not say 
when yo heard it, ‘ It is not for us to speak uf 
tlijs’? Celebrated be Thy piaises, this is a 
oi-ghty calunm}' (buhtdn)." [nACKBiTiNG.] 

BUKA(ft^). Heb. wejpt. 

Weeping and lamentation for the dead. Immode¬ 
rate weeping and lamentation over the gra\ea 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham¬ 
mad, who.is related to have said, ‘‘Whatever 
is from the eyes {i e. tcais), aud whatever is 
-from the heart (ne sorrow), are fremCod; 
but what IS from the hands and tongue is 
from the devil. Keep yourselves, O women, 
from wailing, wlruTi is the noise (T the devil ” 
(^Mitihkdt^ V. c. vii.) The custom ( f waibng at 
the tombs of the dead is, however, common in 
dll Mul^anmladan ('i)untries. (See Arabtan 
JSightH^ Lane’s Modern Egyptians, Shaw’s 
Tiavels tn Baiba?y ) [blkial.J 

ai,-BU1£HARI a short 

tiilo given to the well-known collection of 
Sunni traditions by Abu‘Abdu'ilah Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ibmu’il ibn Jbiahim ibii a.l-Mughiiah 
al-Ju‘fi al-Bukhnn, who was bom at Bukliara. 
A.n. iy 4 (a.d. blO), and died at the village of 
jjtvhartang near Samarkand, a.u. 2uG (a.d. 
370). iii.s comj)ilation comprises upwards of 
7 ,(XjO tiaditions of the acts and sajiugs of tlie 
Prophet, selected fiom a mass of 000,000. IJia 
book. 13 called the Sahih of aJ-Bukfidri, and 
is said to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour. It is said that ho was so 
auxicrus to lecord only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed a probtration m worship 
before the Almighty before be recorded each 
tradition 

BUIOTTTJ NA^^AR 

“ Nebuchadnezzar.” It is thought by Jalalu 
'd din that there is a rcfeience to his army 
taking Jerusalem in the Qui’an, Surah xvn. 3, 
“ And when the threat lor the last (cnice) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
barm your faces, and to enter the temjde a.s 
they entm-ed it the first tima” The author 
of the Uainus says that BuHt is “ son,” and 
Aa,ss'ar, “ an idol,” rc, “ tbo sou of Na^’^ar ” 

BULAS Desp«air.” The 

name ot one of the chambers of hell, where 
the proud will dunk of the yellow water cf 
the infernal regions. {Mishkut, xxn. c. 20 ) 


BURAQ (viV)- '‘The bright 

one.” The animal upon w’hich Muhammad is 
said to have performed the nocturnal journey' 
called Mi'-rdj. Ho was a white animal, be-' 
tween the size of a mule and an afis, having- 
two v\ings. {MajincVu 'l-Bihdr, p. *89.) Mu- 
bammad’.s conr-eption of this mysterious animal 
is not unlike the Assyrian gryphon, of which 
Mr. Layaid gives a sketch. [mi‘raj.] 



THE ASSYRIAN GRYi^HON (Layard ii. 450). 

BUl^GLAEY is punisliod as an 

ordinary theft, namely by the amputation of 
the hand, but it is one of the niceties of Mu- 
bninmadan law, according to the Ilanafi code, 
that if a Ihuf brfak through the wall of the 
IioiDC, and ent(T therein, and take the pio- 
}iertv,an(l deliver it to an accomplice standing 
at the (iitranco of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incuired by either of the* 
paities, Ix'causo the thief who entered tho 
house did not eairy out the property. 
{lliddyah, vol ii. 103.) 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD (SjU^ 

Jiiidzah 01 Jandzali). Tho term Jandznh is used 
botlif(u*thc bier and for tho Muhammadan 
funeial .seivioo The burial service is founded 
upon the practice of Muhammad, and vanes 
but htllo in ditleient countries, although the 
ceremonies connected with the funeral proces¬ 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, tho male relations and friends (T tho 
deceased precede tho corp.se, w hiLst tho female 
mourners follow behind. In India and Afghan¬ 
istan, W'omen do not Ti.siially attend fiuierah’ 
and the frunds and relatives of the decen.sed 
walk behind tho bier, There is a traditnm 
amongst some Muhammadans that no ono 
should precede tho corpse, as the angels go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghanistan 
aie usually very simple in their arinnge- 
ments, and are said to be more m accordance 
with the practice of the Prophet, than 
tho.so of Egypt and Turkey. It is considered 
a very meritorious act to carry-tho bier, and 
four Ircm among tbe near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an equal number, carry 
it on tbeir shoulders. Unlike oor Christian 
cust^om of walking slowdy to the grave, tho 
3lubammadans carry their dead quickly to 
the place of interment, for Muhammad is 
related to havo said, that It is good to carry 
the dead quickly to the grave, to cause tho 
righteous person to arrive soon at happiness, 
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and if he be a bad man, it ig well to put 
wickedness away from one’s shoulders, tn- 
nerals should always be attended on foot; for 
it is said that Muhammad on one occasion 
rebuked his people for following on horse¬ 
back. “Have you no shame?” said he, 

“ since God’s angels go on foot, and you go upon 
the backs of quadrupeds ? ” It is a highly 
meritorious act to attend a funeral, whether 
it be that of a Muslim, a Jew, or a Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a coango of Reeling on the 
part of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 
Jews and Christians. “ A bier passed by the 
Prophet, and he stood up ; and it was said to 
the Prophet, this is the bier of a Jew. ‘It is 
the holder of a soul,’ he replied, ‘ from which 
wc should take warning and fear.’” This 
rule IS said to have been abrogated, for, “ on one 
one ocoasioji the Prophet sitting on the road 
when a hier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of a Jew should be higher than 
his head, and ho thereforo stood up.” (3/i.s/t- 
kdt ^ V. 0. V.) NotwithvStanding those con¬ 
tradictory tiaditions, we believe that in all 
countries Muhammadans arc wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both Jews and 
Christians. 

The Muhammadan funeral service is not 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred an olllce ; but cither in 
a mosque, or in some open space near the 
dwelling of the deceased person or the grave¬ 
yard. The owner of the corpse, t.e. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the service; hut it is usually said by 
the family Imam, or the Qfizi. 

The following la the order of the service:— 

Some one present calls out,— 

“ Here begin the piayers lor the dead.” 

Then those Tiresent airange themselves in 
three, live, or RON on 1 ov. s o])posito the corpse, 
with their f.u'os Cihlah wards (/.e. towaids 
IMakkah). Jhe Imam stand's in fiont of tlie 
ranks opposite the head (the Shi*ahs stand 
opposite the loins of a man) of the coipae. if 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. 

The whole company having taken up 
the or standing position, the Imam 

recites the Niyah. 

“ I ]'ur]iOvSo to perform prayers to God f<^r 
this doad person, consisting of four Tdkhhs."* 

Then placing his hands to the lobes of his 
ears, he says the tlr^t Takhh. 

“ God is great! ” 

Then folding his hands, the right hand 
placed upon the left, below* the navel, h' 
recites the .Subhdn •— 


“ Holiness to Thee, O God, 

And to Thee he praise. 

Great is Thy Name 
Great is Thy (i real ness. 

Great is Thy Prai.se, 

There is no deity hut Thee.” 

Then follows the second T^bir :— 

“ G(,d is gieut 
Then the Durud — 

” 0 God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
^pon bis descendants, as Thou did.st bestow 


mercy, peace, and blessinf;, and compaa. 
Sion, and great kindness ,upon Abiabam and 
upon his descendants. 

Thou art praised, and Thou art great I 
“O God, bless Muhammad and bis de¬ 
scendants, ts Thou didst bless and didst have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra¬ 
ham and upon lii.s descendants ” 

Then follows the thiid Takblr ’ 

“ God IS great ! ' 

After -which the following praver (Du^a) is 
recited:— ‘ ^ ^ 

“OGotl, forgive our liMng and our dead 
and those of us who are jiresciit, arul thos© 
who are absent, and our childion, and our full 
giown persf'n.s, our mon and our women. 0 
God, tho.se \vhom Thou dost keep alive 
amongst us, keep alive in Jsldm, and those 
whom Thou caubCbt to die, let thorn die in 
the Faith ” 

Then follows the fourth Talhir: _ 

“ God IS great ! ” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says:— 

“ Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

Turning the head round tn the left, ho 
says 

“Peace and meroy he to Thee.” 

The r.ikfiir i.s reoil'ofl hy the Imam aloud, 
but the livhhdii, the l^aldin, the iJurud, a.nd 
the Dn'-d^ are recited by the Imam and the 
people in a low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on the 
ground, and raise their hands in .silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased's soul, and after¬ 
wards addressing the lelatives tliey say, “It 
is the decree of God ” To which the chief 
mourner replies, “ I am pleased w*ith tho will 
of God.” ifo then gives jioimission to the 
people to retire by saying, “ There is permis¬ 
sion to depart.” 

Those who wish to return to their houses 
do so at this timo, and the rest pinceedto 
the grave. The coi]-)^e is then placed on its 
ba<‘': in the grave, with tlie liend to the north 
and feid to tho semth, the face being turned 
towaids Makkah. I'he persons who place 
the ('oij)se in the grave repeat the following 
i sentence : “ Wo commit thee to earth in tho 
name of God and in the religion of tho Pio- 
pbot.” 

The bands of the shroud having been 
loosed, the recess, whii-h is called the/u/u/, is 
j closed in with unhnint brc'ks and the grave 
■ filled in with earth. [grave] In some 
cuunliies it is usual to recite verso 57 of the 
xxlh Surah of tho Qui’an as tlic eloda of 
1 earth arc tliiown into the giave; but this 
piaeticc is objected to by the nhliabis, and 
by many learned divines. Tho veise is as 
follow’s :— 

“ From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created you, and unto it will We return yo i. 
and out of it will Wo bring you forth tho 
second time.” 

After the burial, the people otTm* a jCiiihah 
{i p the first chapter <f tho Gui’an) in the 
name of the deceasi d, and again when they 
have proceeded about forty paces from the 
grave they offer another fntihah : for at this 
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jnncfctirc, it I-’ ^nid, tbo two angcle Munkir 
and- Nakir cxamino tbo deceased as to his 
faith. [niNiPHMhXTs ok the grave. J After 
this, food IS distributed to beggars and reli¬ 
gious mendicants as a propitmtoiy olfeimg to 
God, in the name of tbo deceased person. 

U the grave be for the body of a woman, it 
should bo to the height of a man’s che.st. if for 
a man, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the lecesa is made on the 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the (nfiid or hhd. The dead are .seldom 
interred in coffins, although they are not pro¬ 
hibited. 

To build tombs with.stono.s or burnt bricks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur lin upon them, 
ia forbidden in the Hadis; but laige .stone 
and biick lonib.s are common to all Muham¬ 
madan eountne.s, and very frequently they 
hear in.scnptloirs. 

On the third day after the burial of the dead, 
it IS usual for the rclati\os to vrsit the grave, 
and to recite selections from the gur'an. 
Those who cm attoul to pay Maulavi.s, 
employ these learned men to recite the whole 
of the Qur'an at the gravo.s of theii decoa.sed 
relativi's, and, the is divided into 

Rcctions to admit of its being leeited by the 
.several MuiMavis at once. During the day.s 
of mourning the icdatiycs abstain from wear¬ 
ing any aitiele of tliess of a iuiglit colour, 
and then soiled g.irments remain unchanged. 

A funeiaj procession in Egypt i.s graphic¬ 
ally di'.sciibed by Mr. Lane in hi.s Mudon 
W’e give the account as it con¬ 
trasts .stukingly with the .simjile proce.s.sions 
of Munm Muiiammadans in India. 

“ The first pinrsoiis are about .six or more 
poor men, eiilled ‘ Vamaniyah,’ mo.stly blind, 
who proceed tuo and two, or three and Ihicc, 
together. Walking at a modelato pace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, in a 
melancholy lone, the profii^.sion of faith 
('There i.s no deity hut God ; Muhammad ns 
God s Apo.stle; God fa\ our and jheseiwe him 1’), 
They aio follovved by some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, m many 
oases, by two or more pcr.'jon.s of hoino seel 
of darweshes, bearing the Hags of their order. 
This i.s a general custom at tln^ funeral of a 
darwesh. Next follow thice or four or more 
schoolboys; one of them eaiiies a mu^huf 
(or eojiy of tlie Qur'an), or a \olnnio con.si.st- 
ing of one of the thirty .sections of (he Qur’an, 
placed upon a knul (-f de.sk formed of palm- 
sticka, and eovcied over, geneially with an 
embroidered keis hief. d’heseboys chant, m a 
higher and livohei voice than the Yaioaniyah, 
u.suallv some woids of a poem ealhal the 
Htrbhripah, de.scrijitnc of the events of the 
last day, the judgment, d*c. The .school¬ 
boys ininicdiately precede the bicr, which 
I.s borne head-foreuio.st. Three or four 
friends of the decca.sed n.sually rniiv 
it for a shoit di.'tance, tlien Ihjcc oi four 
other friends beai it a little further*; and 
then thc.se mein like manner relieved. Ca.sual 
passcnger.s, also, often lake jiart in thi.s .sei- 
vice, which is c.stcemed highly mentorious. 
Behind the bier walk the female mourners; 


> -.ometimes a group of more than a dozen, or 
j twenty ; with their hair di.shcvellcd, though 
1 generally concealed by the hoad-vcil , crying 
and shrieking, as before de.scnbccl ; and often, 
the hired mourncr.s accomiiany them, cele¬ 
brating the praises of the deceased. Among 
the women, the relations and deme.stic.s of the 
deceased are distingui.shed by a .strip (T linen 
or cotton stutf or mu.slin, generally blue, 
hound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind : the end.s hanging down a few 
inches. Each of Ihcso also rarric.s a hand¬ 
kerchief, usually dyed blue, which she .some¬ 
times hold.s over her .shoulders, and at other 
limc.s twirl.s with both liands over her head, 
or before her face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youths, and tbo 
deep tones uttered by the Yamaniyah, com- 
po.se a strange discord. 

“ The funeral procession of a man of w'calth, 
or of a per.son of the middle '^•la.sscs, is some¬ 
times preceded by throe or four or more 
camels, hearing bread and waier to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and vaiied as.somblagc of 
persons. The foremost of these are the 
Yamaniyah, who chant the profession of the 
faith, as desoiilied above. They are generally 
f(dlo\vcd by soini' male friends of the dceeased, 
.nul soiiK' learned and devout persons w’ho 
have 1)0011 invited to attend the funeral Next 
follows a giou)) of four or inoie fjqihs, chant¬ 
ing the ' Suratu 'I-AnTiin ’ (the vith chajitcr of 
the Qur’an); and sometimes, another group, 
(hunting the ‘Surat Yii-sin ’ (the xx.xvith 
(haptei); another, ciianling the *fSuiatu ’i- 
Kalif’ (the XMirlh ehajjtcr); and another 
('hanting the ‘ Suratu 'd-Duk]n1n ’ (the .xi.iv'th 
ch;tplet) The.so .are followed )»y some inun- 
shids, .‘-jnging; the ‘JJurdah;’ and tlu'so by 
ceitam pei.son-^ called ‘ Asli.lbu'1-A)izab,’ who 
aie of lehgions ouleifoiuuhal by 

c(>lcbiatcd shaikhs 'Tbrn’e are gi'uei.illv four 
or moieof the cider of the lli/;bu '.s-.Siblat, a 
sinul.'ii gioup of the Hi/bu ’.sh-.Slouili, and 
anuther of the )lj/lm 'sh-.Slnri aw i; each group 
chant.s a jinitieulai fvim of pravci. After 
them aic geiM'ially bniurlwo or inoie lialf- 
fuib'd Hags, th(‘ h.iniK'r.s of one or other of 
the ]>nnci}>al oidns of dnrwoshes. Then 
follow the .scliool-boys, the hiei, and the 
female mouinci.s, a.s in the jjroce^sion Ijoforo* 
described, and, ])cihajis, the b-d liorso.s of tho 
bearer.s, if tlnsse bo num of lank A butlalo, 
to be sacnliccd at the tomb, wluTe its tlesh 
I.s to bo distributed to the poor, sometimes 
close.s tho procession. 

“ Tho funeral of a dovout shaikh, or of ono 
of the great ‘Ulama, is .stiLl more numerously 
attended, and tho bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl A ‘wall’ is further 
honoured in his funeral by a romaikablo 
cu.stom. Women follow his bier, but, instead 
of wading, as they would after the corpse of 
an oidmary mortal, they rend tho air with the 
■slinll and quavering cries of joy called 
‘ ::aghaii( and if these cries are discontinued 
hut for a minute, the beaiers of tho bicr pro* 
te.st that they cannot jirocecd, that a super* 
natuial pow^r rivets ihom to the spot on 
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■which they stand. Very often, it is said, n 
* wall' impels the bearers of his corpse to a 
particular spot. “Tho followinpr anecdote, 
describing an ingenious mode of puzzling a 
dead saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my friends. Some men were 
lately bearing the corpse of a ‘ wall ’ to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
north of the metropolis, but on arriving at the 
gate called Babu ’n-Nasr, which leads to the 
cemetery, they- found themselves unable to 
proceed further, from the cause above-men¬ 
tioned. ‘ It seems,’ said one of the bearers, 

‘ that the shaikh is determined not to bo 
buried in the cemetery of Babu ’n-Nasr, and 
what shall we do ? ’ They woro all much 
perplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
himself, they did not immediately yield to his 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, and then 
advancing with a quick step, they thought by 
such an impetus to force the corpse through 
the gateway ; but their efforts were unsuccess¬ 
ful ; and the same experiment they repeated m 
vain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to them, ‘ Let us take up the bier 
again, and turn it round several times till the 
shaikh becomes giddy; he then will not know 
in what direction we are going, and wo may- 
take him easily through the gate.’ This they 
did; the saint was puzzled as they expected, 
and quietly buried in the place which he had 
so striven to avoid, 

“ In the funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded by the Yamani- 
yah, chanting the profession of the faith, and 
by some male relations of the deceased; and* 
followed by the female mourners ; unless the 
deceased were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world ; in which 
case, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall gne a 
short description of one of the most genteel and 
decorous funerals of this kind that I have 
witnessed ; it was that of a young, unmarried 
lady. Two men, each bearing a large, furled, 
green flag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamaniyah, who chanted in an unusually 
low and solemn manner. These faqirs, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
a group of fakihs, chanting a chapter of the 
Qur’an. Next after the latter vas a man 
hearing a large branch of ‘Nabq’ (or loto- 
tree), an emblem of the deceased. On each 
side of him .walked a person bearing a tall 
einff or cane, to the top of which were at¬ 
tached several hoops ornamented with strips 
of various coloured paper. These were fol¬ 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side, 
one bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
silver ‘qumqum’ of rose-water, and the 
other bearing, on a similar tray, a ‘ mibkharah’ 
bf gilt silver, in which some odoriferous sub¬ 
stance (as benzoin, or frankincense) was 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of 
Ihoif contents on the way, and were after¬ 
wards used to perfume the sepulchral vault. 
Passengers wero occasionally sprinkled 
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with the rose-water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom bore, upon a small tray, 
several small lighted tapers of ivax, stuck in 
lumps of paste of ‘ hirina.’ The bier was 
covered with rich shawls, and its shahid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the safa,' a ‘ qiissab 
almas ’ (a long ornament of gold and dia¬ 
monds worn over the forehead), and, upon its 
flat top, a rich diamond qurs. Those Nvere 
the jewels of the deceased, or were, perliaps, 
as is often the ease, burrowed for the occa¬ 
sion. I'he female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, etc.), followed the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in funerals in this 
country, but mounted on high-saddled asses; 
and only the last tw'o or three of them were 
wailing; these being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another funeral-procession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high rartk, the Yama¬ 
niyah wero followed by six slaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver (jumqum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passengers ; and one of them 
honoured mo so profusely as to wet my 
dress very uncomfortably ; after which, be 
poured a small quantity into my hands; and 
I wetted my face with it, according to custom. 
Each of the next two bore a silver mibkharah. 
with perfume; and the other two carric,d a 
silver ’azqi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
shahid of the bier were of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on higli-saddled asses, 
together with several naddabahs, followed,”' 

BURNING THE DEAD. Thoro 

is no express injunction, in either the Qur’an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of the 
living is strictly forbidden. For Muhammad 
said, “ Punish not with God’s punishment 
(which is fire), for it is not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God.” (^Mishkdt, xiv 
c. V. part 1.) 

The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as fully conscious of pain us a 
living body, for ‘ Ayishah said, that the Prophet 
said, “ The breaking of the bones of a corpse 
is the same as doing it in life.” (^Mishkdt, v. 
c. VI. part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhammadan religion. There is, 
however, nothing to confirm the impression 
that the burning of a corpse in any w'ay pre¬ 
vents its soul entering paradise. 

BURNING TO DEATH is strictly 

forbidden by Muslim law. Tkriraah relates 
that some apostates from Islam were brought 
to the ^alifah ‘All, and ho burnt them ; and 
when Ibu ‘Abbas heard of it, ho said, “ Had 
they been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them ; fur the Prophet said, ‘ Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is not 
fit for anyone to punish _with fire but God.*” 
{Misfikat, xiv. c. v. part 1.) 



4f^ B0RQA‘ 

BURQA‘ (^5;^). The veil or cover- 

ing used for the Reclusion of women when 
walking abroad, [veiling of women.] 

BUROJ Lit. “Towers,” 

which some interpret as real towers wherein 
the angels keep watch. A term used for the 
twelve .signs of the zodiac, [signs <’)F tiif ^ 

ZODIAC.] Al-Bnruj is the title of the Lxxxvth j 

Surah of the Qur’an. 

BUKYING OP THE DEAD. It 

is Raid by commentators that God taught 
mankind to bury thbir dead when “ God sent 
a crow to scratch the earth, to show him 
(Cam)how he might hide his brothers body.” 
(Qur’an, Surah v. 34, Tafsir-i-IInscnni, m 
loco.) The custom of burying their dead is 
universal in Islam. The ceremonies con- 
ncctod with funerals ■\'^ill be foimd in the 
article on Bui ial. [bcrial.] 

BtJRYING-GROUND. ArabicS;.^5^ 

inaqharat or maqharuh, “ The place of graves.” 
Persian Qabi-tjah, or Qahristdn. Thev arc 
fiometimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Marqad, a “cemetery” or ‘‘slccping-placo,” 
but the name has not obtained a general 
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application to burial-grounus in the East as it 
has in the West. They are generally situated 
outside the city, the graves being covered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstones, 
those on the graves of men being with a 
turban-like head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The grave-yards are usually 
much neglected. The Wahhabis hold it to 
be a meritorious act, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 
graves of the dead, the orection of brick tombs 
being forbidden. (^Hidnyah, Arabic ed.,^vol. i. 
p. 90.) A grave-yard docs not become public 
property until tho proprietor formally makes 
a gift or beq^uest of it. (^Ilidd^ah, vol ii., 

р. 357.) 

BUSHRA (cs;^). “ Good news; 

“the gospel.” A word used in the Traditions 
for tho publication of Islam. (^Mishkdt 

с. 1 .) “ Accept good nows, 0 ye sons of 

Tamim,” which -Abdu T-Haqq says means 
“ embrace Islam.” 

BUYING. [b.vC.J 

BUZURG (.i%0 TAt. “ ffrent" A 

Persian woid used in th.o East fur a samtly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank. 
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CiESAR. The Arabic and Persian 

1 irm of tho Latin Caisar in Qaisar. Tho 
word occurs in the traditions of tho Snhiliu 
Muslim (vol. ii. p. 99), whore it is applied to 
tho Emperor llenichu.s, who rocoivod a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islam, when 
ho was at Edossa on Ins way to Jerusalem, 
August j A.D. 038. Tho origin of tho title is 
uncortain. tSpartianus, m his life of Aohus 
verus (c. ii.), mentions four dijoreut opinions 
respecting its origin: (1) That tho word sig- 
nitied an olophaut intlio language of tho Moors, 
and was given as a Buruame to one of tho.luhi 
because ho had killed an elephant; or (2) 't hat 
it uaa givon to one of llio Julii because ho bad 
been cut (^caesus) out of his mother’s womb 
after her deatli ; or (.3) Bocauso lio had been 
born with a great quaiilitv of hair (or/cs-onc.s) 
on his head ; or {j) Bocauso ho had azuro- 
colourod (cutsii) c^u'S. Of these opinion.** tho 
second is tho ono adopted by ^the Arabic- 
PursKin Dictionary tho l-[jughdt, 

Tho first of thoJuL.oi family who occurs 
m hisloiy as ha\ing oldained the surname of 
Ca-sar is Sov. Julius C,.*yai, praJor lu B.c. 
208. It was tir.st a.*^'Mimod as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted son of tho 
dictator, and was by Augustus handed do*\i‘ 
to hi8 adopted son Tihoiius, It continued to 
bo used by Caligula, Claudius, and \eio, aa 
members, either by iKloptioii or' female 
descent, of Ca'sar’s famllv; but though the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still rotainod it as part of their 


titles, and it was the practico to prefix it to 
their own name, as, for instance, Imperator 
C(K.<tar Domituinusi August ns. Tlio title was 
superseded in the Oreok Empiio under 
Alexis Commenus by that of lScl»ast'ocrator. 
Inthcrwest, it was conferred on Charles tho 
Great, and was borne by those who succoodod 
him on tho impellal throne. Although thi.s 
dignity camo to an ond with tho resignation 
of Francis II. in 1800, tho title Kaiser is still 
assumed by tho Emperors of- Austria and 
Germany, and more rc'-'oiitly by the Queen of 
England as Clui?ar-i-JIind, or Empress of 
India. 

CATN. Arabic j>Vi Qdhil (Qdhll), 

The account of Cajn and Abel as given in tho 
Qur'an, Suiah v. 30, will bo found in the 
article arel. The (Commentators say that 
tho occasion of making the offering was as 
follows: Each of them being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's direction oulered Cam 
to maiI'y Abel’s twin sister, and Abel to marry 
Cains, but that Cam refused. They were then 
ordeied to submit tho question by making a 
sacrifice, and Cain offered a sheaf of the very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offeiud the host 
fatted lamb of his flock. (Jl'ufslru ’l-Batzdud, 
in loro.) 

CALEB. Arabic KdJah. The sou 

of Jephuuneh (Yufavnah). Ho is not men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, but his name occurs in 
the Tajsiru H-Baizdwiy in Surah iv. 13 , 
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CALF, GOLDEN, The, which the 

Ifiraclites worshipped, is mentioned hvo times 
in the Qur’an. Surahs ii. 48, 88; iv. 152; 
vii. 14G ; xx. 00. In Surah xx. 90, the person 
who made it is said to bo as-Sfimiri. [moses.] 

CALIPH, [khalifah.] 
CALUMNY is expressed by the 

word Ghibnh, which means anything whis¬ 
pered to the detriment of an absent person, 
although it bo true. Biihtan, expressing a 
false accusation. It is strictly forbidden in 
both the Qur’an and Hadis. [cinBAii.] 

CAMEL. Arabic IhiL In the 

Qur’an (Surah Ixxxviii. 17), the institution of 
camels to lide upon is mentioned as an 
example of God’s wisdom and kindness: “ Do 
they not look then at the camel how she is 
created.” Asa proof of the great usefulness 
of the camel to the Arabian, and of the 
manner in which its very existence has in¬ 
fluenced his language, it is remarkable that 
in almost every page of the Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary Qmaibs’ (as also in Richardson’s 
edition), there is some rofcronco to a canud. 

Camels are a lawful sacrifice on the great 
festivals and on other occasions. And al¬ 
though it is lawful to slay a camel by 
or by merely cutting its throat, tho mo.st 
eligible method, according to Muslim law, is 
to slay a camel by nahr, or by speaiing it in 
the hollow of the throat near the breast-hone, 
>)Ocause, says Abu TIanifnh, it is according to 
the nunnah, or practice of IMiiliammad. and also 
because in that i)art of the throat three blood¬ 
vessels of a camel arc combined. (Hamil¬ 
ton’s Ihddyah, vol. iv. p. 72.) ’Phero is zal'ufy 
or legal alms, on camels, [zak\t.] Muham¬ 
madan law rules that the person who loads a 
siring of camels is responsible for anything 
nny one of the camels may injure or tread 
down, (fbid, iv. 879.) 

CANAAN. Anibic Kan^ihi. Ac¬ 
cording to al-Jalalain and al-RaizawI, the 
commentators, Canaan was tho unbelieving 
son of Noah, but, according to tho Qdinti'i 
dictionary, tho grandson, who was drowned 
in tho flood, and whose case is lecorded in 
tho Qur’an (Surah xi. If). He is said to bo 
li son of Noah’s -wife WTrilab, who was an in¬ 
fidel. “ And the 7\rk moved on them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son—for he w'as apart—‘ Embark with us, 
O my child I and be not with the imbolievcrs.’ 
Ho said, ‘ I will betake me to a mountain that 
shall secure mo from tho water.’ He said, 
‘None shall bo secure this day from tho 
decree of God, save him on whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned.” 

CAPTIVES. Aslr, pi. Usdnl and 

Usard\ • With respect to captives, the Imum, 
or leader of the army, has it in his choice to 
slay them, “ because the Prophet put cap¬ 
tives to death, and also because slaying them 
terminates wickedness ” ; or, he may if he 
choose make them slaves. It is not lawful 
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for tho Imam to Bond captives back to their 
homo and country, because that would be to 
strengthen the cause of infidelity against 
Isliim. If they become Muslima after their 
capture, they must not be put to death, but 
they may be sold after their conversion. A 
converted captive must not ho suffered to 
return to his country, and it js not lawful to 
release a captive gratuitously. Tho only 
method of dividing plunder which consists of 
slaves, is by selhng them at the end of tho 
expedition and then dividing tho money. 
(Hiddyak, ii. 160.) [slavery.] 

CARAVAN. Persian Kdrwdn^ 

Arabic Qdjilak. As tho roads in tho East 
are often unsafe and lead througli dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers associate 
together for mutual defonca and comfort. 
Those companies are called both kdrwdn 
and qdjilak. The party is always under tho 
direction of a paid director, who is called 
Karwan- or Qatilah-RdsAL If a caravan is 
attacked on the road, the Muhammadan law 
allows tho punishmont of crucifixion for the 
olVoncc. (ifiddyah, vol. ii. 131.) But it is a 
curious provision of tho Muslim law that if 
feomo of tho travellers in a caravan commit 
a robbery upon others of tho same caravan, 
punishmont (i.c. of amputation) is not in¬ 
curred by them. (Vol. ii. 137.) 

CARRION (Arabic Maitah') is for¬ 
bidden ill tho Qur’an, Surah ii. 80. “ That 
irhich dieth of and blood, and swine’s 

llosb, and that over which any other name 
than that of God hath been invoked, is for¬ 
bidden. But lie who shall partake of them 
by constraint, without lust or wilfulnoas, no 
hin shall bo upon him.” 

CASTING LOTS. Zalam, or 

easting lots by shooting arrows, was an 
uneient Arabic custom, which is forbidden by 
IMuhammad in his Qur’an, Surah v. 4; but 
qur^ah, or casting lots, in its ordinary sense, 
is not forbidden, for ‘Ayishah relates that 
wlion the Propliet went on a journey, bo used 
to cast lots as to which wife be should take 
with him. (Mishkdt Bdbu f-QasuJii.) 

CATS. Arabic Hirrah. Accord* 

ing to a Hadis of Abu Qutiidah, who was one 
of the Companions, Muhammad said, “ Cats 
are not impuro, they keep watch around us.” 
Ho used water from which a cat had drunk 
for his purifications, and his wife ‘Ayishah 
ate from a vessel from which a cat had eaten. 
(Mi^hkdt, book iii., c. 10, pt. 2.) 

CATTLE. Arabic An^dm. They 

are said in tho Qur’an to bo tho gift of God, 
Surah xl. 79, “ God it is who hath made for 
you cattle, that ye may rido on some and cat 
others.” 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such 
as carrying burthens, drawing ploughs, &c., 
arc not subject to zakdt, neither is there znkdt 
on cattle who arc loft to forage for one half 
year or more. (Hiddyak, i. 18.) 

Al-An‘aui is the title of the sixth Surah of 
the Qur’aiL 
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GATE, The Companions of the 

(Arabic Ashahu^lhah f), or the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Qur’an, Surah x^iii. t>. 
[ashabu ’l-kawf.] 

CELIBACY (Arabic ^VznUh), 

although not absolutely condemned by Mu¬ 
hammad, is held to be a louer form of life io 
that of marriage. It is I'clated that 
ibn Maz‘un wished to lead a celebate life, and 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said he, “ When 
a Muslipa marrie.s ho perfects his religion.” 
(Mishkdi, hook xii. e. xx.) 

CEYLON. Arabic Sarandlh. The 

Commentator.s say that when Adam and Eve 
were cast out of jPaiadise, Adam fell on the 
island of Ceylon, and Eve near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and Unit after a sejiarntion of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentaneo, con- 
dueted by the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkah, where ho found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ‘Arafah ; and 
that afterwards ho retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued to propagate their 
fipeciea. (D’Horbelot, Bihf. Orieni.,]^. 55) 

CHASTITY. ' “Neither their (the 

Muslims’) tenets nor their practice will in 
any respect bear to come into competition 
with Christian, or even with Jewish morality. 
, . . . For instance, we call the Muslims 
chaste because they abstained from indis¬ 
criminate profligacy, and ke)>t carefully 
within the bounds prescribed as licit by 
their Prophet, lint tho.se bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and cliange of 
wives, admitted an illimitable licence of co¬ 
habitation with ‘ all that the right hand of 
the hclicvor might possess,’ or, in other 
words, with any possible number of damsel.s 
he might choose to purchase, or receive in 
gift, or take captive in war.” (Muir'.s Lt/r of 
Mahomet, vol. i. 272, [concubinage, jjLave.s, 
MET^AH, DIVORCr, MARBIAGK.] 

CHARITY, as it implies tenderiics.s 

and aft'eetion, is expressed by hxibh, or mahuh- 
bah ; as it denotes almsgiving, it is 
lie who is liberal and charitable to the poor 
is called 7}mhibl>u 'l-fuqara. 

CHERUBIM. Arabic Karahly pi. 

Karnhin ; Lit. ‘‘ Those who are near.” Hob. 

Tlio w'ord karuhln is used by the 

commentator al-Baizawi, for the angels men¬ 
tioned in the Quran, Surah xl. 7U : ‘“Tho.se 
around it (the throne of God) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Unii, and 
a.sk pardon for tho.se who believe.” Al-Baizawi 
fiay.s the Kariibiri aie the highest rank, and 
the first cicated angels, Husain say.s (here 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
God. {T.uJ'slru *l~Baiz(iwi, Tajsiru JIusain, 
in loco.) 

CHESS. Arabic Shatranj, Ac¬ 
cording to the Hidayah, “ It is an abomi- 
nutioa to play at chess, dice, or any other 


game, for if .anything ho staked it is 
gambling wliich is expressly for- 

bulden in the Quran ; or if, on the other 
baud, nothing be Inr/nided, it is useless and 
vain. Be.sides, the Proplu't ha.s declared all 
the entertainment.s of a Muslim to be vain 
except three; the breaking in of his horse, thn 
drawing of his how, and playing and amusing 
himself with bis wives.? Several of tiio 
Icarnod, however, deem tne game at ehes^^ 
lawful as having a tendency to quicken tlm 
underst.anding. This is the opinion of o.sA- 
Shdfvi. If a man i)lay at chess for a stake, it 
destroys the integrity of his charactoi, but if 
he do not play for a .st.ako, tlio integrity of his 
character is not afTocted. (Hamilton’s Ilidu^ 
ifahy vol. iv. p, 122.) 

CHILDREN. Arabic Aulad, 

There are no special ininnction.s in Iho 
QurVm regarding the custoihs to he oh- 
.served at the birth of an infant (ciK'iimci- 
sion not being even once mentioned in that 
book), nor w'ltli reference to the train¬ 
ing and instruction of the young; I'ut the 
subject is frequently lefcirod to in the Tra¬ 
ditions and hi Muhammad.in hooks on Ethics. 
Muhammadans have so laiy,cly incorporated 
the custoiiis'of the Hindus in India with their 
own, especially those obsei \('(1 at the Inrths (»f 
children, that it is souictimi's tlifllcull to dis¬ 
tinguish those which aic s)»('cial cliaractcris- 
tic.s of Islam; many of the ('nst(nns recorded 
in Iferklot’s Musafuions, for c\ain])le, being 
merely tliose yonimoii to Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. Wo shall, bow'cver, endea¬ 
vour to (Ic,scribe tbo.so w’liicli arc generally 
admitted to lia\c sonx' anthoiity in tlio pie- 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the bi/th of n iJtiltl. :iftL'r be has 
been properly wasliL'd Nsith ^\at('ran(l bound 
in swaddling clothcs.hu is eaniod bv the mid¬ 
wife to the assembly of male iclati\c.s and 
fmaids, who have met on tlx' oei asion, when 
the chief JNIanlaw'V. or .sfiuie ])('rson jircscnt, 
rccite.s .the Aznn, or snininons to piayor 
[a/an], m the infant's light ear, and the 
/(jurnahy which is the A/aii with the addition 
of the words, “We aie slanding nj) lor 
prayers” jiQVMAii], in the* Icit car ; a custmn 
which is founded on the cx.ini])h' of the Piu- 
phet, who is related to lia\e iloiie so at llin 
birth of bis grandson Hasan {Mishkdf, book 
xviii. c. iv. 2). The Maulawi then chews a 
little date fruit and inseits it into the infant's 
mouth, a custom also founded upon the ex¬ 
ample of Muhammad. (Mish/.uf, hook XMjj. 
e. iv. 1 ) Till-, ci'icinonv being oxer, alms are 
distributed, andaie rented for the 
health and prosperity ohthe child. AccoVding 
to the traditions, (he amount of silver gixcii 
in alms should ho of the same weight as 
the hair on the infant's head—the child's 
hc'ad being shaved for this purpose. (J7/,s//- 
kat, ibid, pari 2.) The fiiends and neigh¬ 
bours then visit the homo, and bring jire.sent.s, 
and pay congratulatory compliments on tho 
joyful occasion. 

(2.) The naming of the child should, accord¬ 
ing to the Traditions (^Mii>hkCity ibid,)y bo 
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given on tbc Kcvcnth day ; the ohiUl being 
either named after some member of the 
family, or after Rome saint venerated by the 
family, or some name suggested by the au¬ 
spicious hour, the planet, or the sign of the 
zodiac, [exorcism.] 

(8.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also the crreimniij of ^Aqlqoh, established by 
Muhammad himself (Bdhii '/-^Aqlqofi in 
Arabic Ed. Soluh of Abu Daud, vol. ii. p. 3b) 

It consists of a sacrifice to God, in the name 
of the child, of two he-goats for a boy, and 
one he-goat for a girl. The goats must be 
not above a year old, and without sjiot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked, 
4ind whilst the friends eat of it they oiler the 
following prayer:—“ 0 God I I ofler to thee 
instead of my own offspring, life for life, 
blood for blood, head for head, bone for bone, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the name of 
the great God, I dq sacrifice this goat! ’’ 

(4.) The mother is purified on the fortieth 
(hi/^ when she is at liberty to go about as 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in the swinging cradle pecu¬ 
liar to eastern households. It is a day of 
.some rejoicing amongst the members of the 
Haram. 

(5.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when he has attained tho age of four years, 
four months, and four days, ho is taught the 
BismiHah ; that is, to recite the inscription 
which occurs at the commencement' of the 
Qur'an: 'l/dhi 'r-nihindni 'r-rahhn." 

In the name of God the ^lerciful, the Gia- 
cious. After this ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and taught the alphabet, and to 
lecite certain chapters of the Qur’i'in by rote. 

(G.), According to the opinion of Sunni 
'doctors, the circumciyion of the child .should 
lake place in his seventh j^ear ; the ojicra- 
tion being generally performed by tho baiber. 
[('IRCUMCISION.] The child is not required to 
observe all the customs of tho Muslim law 
until he has arrived at puberty [porertt] ; 
but it is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as soon 
as he has been circumcised. 

(7.) Tho time when tho child has finished 
reciting the whole of the Qiu''dn, once Hirough, 
is also regarded as an important epoch in tho 
life of a child. On this occasion tho .scholar 
makes his obeisance to his tutor and presents 
him with trays of sweetmeats, a suit of 
clothes, and money. 

As we have already remarked, the instruc¬ 
tion of youth is a frequent .subject of 
discussion in books of Muslim Ethics. 
The following, which is taken from the 
Akhldq-i-Jaldli. is an interesting .specimen 
of Muhammadan ideas on tho subject;— 
The first requisite is to employ a projior 
nurse of a well-balanced tcm])craraent, foi 
the qualities, both temperamental and .sjiiri- 
tual, of tho nurse are communicated to the 
infant. Next, since we arc recommended bv 
the Traditions to give the name on the se^ enth 
day (after birth), the precept had better bo 
conformed to. In delaying it, however, there 
is this advantage, that time is given for a i 
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deliberate .selection of .nn nppropiiate name. 
For, if wc give the child an ill-a.ssorted one. 
his whole life is embittered in consequence 
Hence caution in detci mining the name is one 
of the parent'.s olihg.itiuns towards his o!T- 
spi ing. 

If wc w’ould prevent the child',s acquiring 
nilpable habits, wo must a])])ly uni'sclve-. i.o 
educate him as soon as weaned. For thoiigli 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten¬ 
dency to Vice is natuiallv implanted in the .soul. 
The first rcipiisite is to restrain him abso¬ 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex¬ 
cesses which are ch.n acterised n.s vice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
eijually open to any inscription. Next to that, 
he should be taught the institutes of religion 
and lules of pnqnietv, and. according as his 
])owei and capacity maj' .idiiiit. confined to 
theii piactice, and repiehcnded and restrained 
from their neglci’t. 4'hus. at tho age of 
seven, wc are tohl by the Traditions to enjoin 
him nieiely to say his pi avers ; at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to adnionisli him by 
Idowos. By praising the good and censuring 
tho bad, we should lender him emulous of 
right and ajiprchensive of wrong. Wc should 
commend him when he performs a creditable 
action, and intimidate liim when he commits 
a reprehensible one; and yet wc should avoid, 
if po.ssiblc, subjecting him to posiine cen- 
.suK', imjiuting it latliei to oversight, lest bo 
grow audacious. If be keep his fault a 
.secret, w’c aic not to rend .away tho disguise ; 
but if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private, aggravating tlio 
heinousness of such a practice, and intimidat¬ 
ing him from its rejictition. We must bew’arc, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 
and reproof, fur fear of hi.s growing u.sed to 
censure, and contracting r habit of reckle.ss- 
ne.s/; and thus, according to the proverb, 
“ Men grow' eager for that w’hich is withhold,” 
feeling a tendency to repeat the ofi'enco. For 
these lea.sons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On me.at, drink, and fine clothing, be miut 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
imjiresscd with the conviction that it is the 
jiractice of women only to prix.e the colour¬ 
ing and figiiimg of dioss ; that men ought to 
hold theni.^elvcs above it. The projuieties of 
meal-taking arc those in Avhich ho should bo 
carlie.st instructed, as far as he can acf[uiro 
them. He should be made to understand that 
the proper 6nd of eating is health and not 
gratification ; that food and drink arc a sort 
of medicine for the cure of hunger and thirst; 
and just as medicines arc only to be taken in 
the measure of need, according as sickness 
may recjuiic their influence, food niul drinle 
are only to be used in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy hunger and remove tlfii st. He should 
bo foi bidden to vary hi.s diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himself to a .single dish. His 
appetite .should also be checked that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the stated hoiir.s. 
Let him not be a lover of delicacies. Ho 
should now and then be kept on dry bread 
only, m order that in time of need he may be 
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a bio to subsifit on that. Habits like these are 
better than riohe.s. Let his principal meal be 
made in the evening rather than the morning, 
or he will be overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitude during the day. Flesh lot him have 
sparingly, or he will grow heavy and dull. 
Sweetmeats and other such aperient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewise all 
liquid at the timii of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strong drinks, there 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively .so 
on boys, impairing them both in mind and 
body, and loading to anger, rashness, auda¬ 
city, and levity, (piahties which .such a prac¬ 
tice is sure to confiim. Parties of this nature 
ho should not he allowed unnecessarily to 
frequent, nor to listen to rcnrehensible conver¬ 
sation. His food sliould not bo given to him 
till ho has despatched his tasks, unless suf¬ 
fering from positive exhaustion. He must be 
forbidden to conceal any of his actions, lest 
ho grow bold in inipi ojirietv ; for, manifestly, 
the motive to concealment can be no other 
than an idea that they are eulpahle. Sleep¬ 
ing in the day and sb'oping overmuch at night 
should bo prohibited. Soft clothing and all 
tho uses of luxury, .sucli as cool retreats in 
the hot season, and liros and fur in the cold, 
ho should 1)0 taught to abstain from; he 
should ho inured to exorci.se, foot-walking, 
bor.so-riding, and all olhi'r appropriate'accom- 
plishnicnts 

' Next, lot him learn tho proprieties of eon- 
ver.sation and bidiaviout. Let him not be 
tricked out with trimmings of the hair and 
Womanly attention to dress, noi bo piesenteil 
'\ith rings till tlie proper time for wearing 
them. Lot him be forbidden to boast to his 
companions of ins ancestry or worldly advan¬ 
tages. Let him he restrained from speaking 
untruths or from swearing in any ease, \Nhether 
true or false ; for an oath is wrongful in any¬ 
one, and ropugnaiit to the letter of the Tradi¬ 
tions, saving VNhon UKiuired by tho interest 
of tho public. And even though oaths may 
bo reipiisite to men, to boys they never can 
be so. f,et him he trained to .silence, to 
speaking only when addressed, to listening in 
the j)resenc(' of his elders, and expressing 
himself con ectly. 

I'or an instructor ho .should have a man of 
principle and intelligence, well acquainted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cleanli¬ 
ness, noted fur stateliness, dignity, and huma- 
mty, well acquainted with tho dispositions of 
kings, with tho etiquette of dining in their 
company, and with tlio terms of intercourse 
with all classes of mankind. It i.s desir¬ 
able that others of his kind, and ospeciallv 
Hons of noblemen, whose manners have 
always a distinguished elegance, should be 
at school with him, so that in their society 
ho may escapo lassitude, learn demeanour 
and exert himself with emulation in his 
studies If the mstruetor coireel him with 
bloW«, ho must be forbidden to cry, fur that 
Is the practice of slaves and imbeciles. On 
the other hand, tho instructor mu.st be care¬ 
ful not to resort to blows, except he i.s wit- 
uesb of an offenco openly committed. When 


compelled to inflict thorn, it is desirable ini 
tho outset to make thorn .small in number and 
great in pain ; otherwi.se the warning is not so 
eflicaeious, and he may grow audacious 
enough to repeat tho offence. 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and. 
taught to look with contempt on tho perish¬ 
able things of this world ; for more ill comes, 
from tho love of money than from the .simoom 
of the desert,or the serpent of the field. The 
Imam al-Ghazzali, in commenting on the text, 
“ Preserve me and thorn from idolatry,’' .says 
that by idoLs i.s here meant gold and silver ; 
and Abr.'iham's prayer is that he and hi.s 
descendants may be kept far removed from 
the vrorship of gold and silver, and from 
fixing their affeetion.s on them ; because the 
love of these was tho root of all evil. In his. 
leisure hours ho may bo allbwed to play,, 
provided it does not load to excess of fatigue 
or the commission of anything wrong. 

When tho discerning power begins to pre¬ 
ponderate, it .should be explained to him that 
the original object of worldly posse.ssions is 
the unainteiianco of health ; so that the body 
may bo made to last tho poidod requisite to 
tho .spirit’s qualifying itself for tho life 
eternal. Then, if ho is to belong to the 
scientific clas.ses, let him be instructed in the 
.sciences. Lot him ho employed (as soon as 
di.sengaged from studying tlic essentials of the 
religion) in acquiring the sciences. Tho host 
oour.so is to a.scortain, l>y examination of tho 
youth’s character, for what science or art h (3 
is best (jualilied, and employ him accord- 
; for, ngrocahly cO the proverb, “ All 
facilities are not cieatod to the same por.son ”, 
everyone is not qualifled for every pr-ofoss- 
•sion, hut each for a particular one. 

Ihis, indoc<i, is the expression of a prin¬ 
ciple by which the fortunes of man and of tho 
world are reguhitod. With the old philoso¬ 
phers it was a praetioo to inspect the liot'o- 
scopo of nativity, and to devote, tho child to 
that })rofcssion which appeared from tho 
l)lanotary positions to be suitable to his 
nature. When a person is adapted to a pro- 
fe.s.sion, he can acquire it with little pains ; 
and when unadapted, tho utmost ho can do is 
but to waste his time and defer his csta- 
)li.shment in life. When* a profession bears 
an incongruity with his nature, and means 
.and appliances are unpropitious, wo should 
' not urge him to pur.suo it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at 
all of succeeding with tho first; otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. In the pro,secu. 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
sy.stem which will call into play the -ardour 
of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtusity and lassitude. 

A« soon as he is perfect in a profession, 
let him bo required to gain his livelihood 
ere y m order that, from an oxporionce 
of it.s advantages, he may .strive to master 
it completoly, and make full progress in 
principles.. And for thia 
livelihood ho must bo trained to look to 
that honourable emolument which charac-^ 
tenues the well-connected. He must not 
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'flepend on the provision a£Fordod by his 
father. For it generally happens, when the 
ijons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents’ opulence, are debarred from acquir¬ 
ing a profession, that they sink by the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune into utter insignilicance. 
Therefore, when he has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is expe¬ 
dient to provide him with a consort, and let 
him depend on his separate earning. The 
Kings of Filrs, forbearing to bring their sons 
up surrounded by domestics and retinue, sent 
them off to a distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardshij). The Dilemite 
chiefs had the same jiractice. A person bred 
upon the opposite principle can hardly be 
brought to good, especially if at all ad¬ 
vanced in years ; like hard wood which is 
w'lth difficulty straightened. And this was 
the answer Socrates gave,w’hen asked why 
his intimacies lay cliietly among the young. 

In training daughters to that which betits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and the other qualities 
already appropriated to women—no care can 
bo too groat. They should bo made emulous 
•of acquiring the virtues of their sex, but must 
1)0 altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach the marriageable age. no 
time should be lost in marrying them to 
jiroper mates. (ISeo Thom})- j 

son's ed.) 

CHILD STEALING. Tl.c hand 

of a thi('f is not to bo cut off foi stealing a 
fHohom child, although theie be oinaiiKmls 
u}ion it, because a fi'ce person is not })in{)erty, 
and the ornaments are only appendages ; and 
also because the thief mav plead that lie took 
the cliild up when it was ciyiiig. with a \iew 
to a}i]iease it, and to delnei’ it to the nurse. 
But Abii Vusuf do('s nctiagiee with llanifah; 
for ho says w'here tin; Aaluo of the oru.iments 
amounts to tendirms, amjmtiition is iii'-uried. 
Amputation is also inflicted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is j)i(>}jeity, 
although Abu Yusuf says it is not. (Jlidd- 
yah, ii. 91.) 

CHOSROES. Arabic Kfiusraw. 

The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent a letter inviting him to Islam. He is 
said to bo Naushcrwaii. (See (ihivd^iH 7- 
Luc/hdt, in loco; refer also to Muir’s h^Jc of 
Mahomet, vol. ii. 54 n.) 

CHRIST. [jESUS CHRIST.] 
CHRISTIANITY and CHRIS- 

TIANS. Arabic, Nasrdnhjah, “ Clu'istianity”; 
the terms used for Christians being Nasrdn, 
pi. Nasdra, or ^Jsawi. 

Christianity seems to have been widely dif¬ 
fused in Arabia nt the time of Muhammad. 
According to Caussin do Perceval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Christianity existed 
amongst the Banff Taghlib of Mesopotamia, 
the Banff ‘Abdu 'l-Qais, the Banff Haris of. 
Naji’an, the Banff Ghassiin of Syria, and 
other tribes betw'een al-Madinuh and al- 
Kufah. 


The historian Philostorges (ffist. Errlrs. 
lib. 1, c. 3) tolls us that a monk named Theo- 
philus, wffio w’as an Indian bishop, was sent 
by the Emperor Constance, a.l> ,to the 
Himyarito King of Yaman, and obtained per¬ 
mission to build throe Christian churches for 
those who }jrofessod Christianity ; one"^ at 
Zafar, another at ‘Adan, and a third at Hur- 
muz on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in- 
troduceil mto Najran in the fifth century. xV 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafar, and wo are 
told by iSfushm authors, (jiioted by Caussin do 
Perceval, that a Christian (‘hiirch was built at 
Saii‘;V which was the w'ondcr of the age, the 
Roman Emjieror and the Viceroy of xVbyssinia 
furnishing the materials and workmen tor the 
building. The Arabs of Yaman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abys.sinia to pel form a pilgrimage 
I to this now church instead of to the Ka‘bah; 

I an edict whicli is said to have been lesistod 
and to have gn on rise to the “ War of tlio Flc- 
, ])hant," when Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt. 

took an oath tliat ho would destroy the 
' Meccan tem|jlo, and niarclied at the head of 
I an aimy of Abyssinians, mounted on an 
' elojihant. This ‘‘ War of the Elepliant ” 

I marks the jienod of Muhammad’s birth. 
[mliiiammad.] 

Tlio Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as “ ex])iiing under a motley and 
enormous hcaj) of siqiei stitious inventions, 
witli neither the coinage nor the force to raise 
hei head or dis})lay her national charms to 
a daikciiod and deluded world.” Doulitlnss 
much of the suc<‘csh of IsIuTn in its oarhor 
stage was <lao to tlio slate of degradation into 
\sliieh the Christian Church liad fallen. The 
bitter disseiision.s of the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eiitychians, and Monopliysitos aie matters of 
liistory, aiul must have held u}) tlie ndigion of 
.Jesus to the ridicule of the h('athen world. 
The controversies logarding the nature and 
pel son <4 uur Divine Jjuid had begotten a 
sect of Tnthei.sts, led by a Syrian philoso- 
})hei namod John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
ainl ai e sufficient to account for iMuhaminad’s 
eoiiee{)liuri of the Blessed Tunity. The wor- 
shi}) of the Virgin Mary had also given rise to 
a leligious eontiovcrsy between the Antiduo- 
Maiiamtes and the Collyndiaris ; tlio former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
and the latter raising her to a pf\sition of a 
goddess. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the mind of the Arabian 
reformer turned away from Chinstianity and 
endeavoured to construct a religion on the 
linos of Judaism, [judaisvt.] 

Al-Baizuwi and other Mu.shm commenta¬ 
tors, admit that Muhammad received Chris¬ 
tian instruction from learned Chr!stian.s, 
namod Jubra and Yasara (al-Baizawi on 
Surah xvi. 105), and that on this account the 
Quraish said, “ It is only some mortal that 
teaches him I ” For the Traditions rolato 
that Muhammad used to'stop and listen to 
these two Christians as they read aloud the 
Books of Moses (Faurdf) and the New Testa¬ 
ment (Infil), But it is remarkable that Mu- 
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hammad shonld, after all, have obtained such 
a cursory knowledge of Christianity. For 
from the text of the Qur’an (extracts of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that ho was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was Siib(jhah^ or the dyeing of the 
Christians’ clothes ; and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (which is uncertain), it was ‘‘a table 
sent out of heaven tliat it may be a recurring 
festival,” The doctrine of the Trinity is sup¬ 
posed to be a Tritbeism of God, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary ; and a jnoof against 
the Divinity of Chiist is urged from the fact 
that lie and Ilis mother both ate food.” 
The crucifixion is denied, and Mary the' 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary the 
Sister of Aaron. Such mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from a most imperfect ac¬ 
quaintance with the ordinary institutions and 
beliefs of the Christian communities, with 
whom Muhammad must have been brought 
in contact. The gentler tono and sphdt of 
the Christians seems to have won the sym- 
})athy of Muhammad, and his expressions 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jews ; but the abstruse cha¬ 
racter of their creed, as shown in their end¬ 
less schisms regarding the nature of the 
1 1 'lnity and the person of Christ, and the 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
scon in the ancient Syrian and Coptic 
churches, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to eft’oet the 
icfoimdtiou of a di'graded and idolatrous 
])cople like (ho ancient Arabians. The 
Jewish and Mosaic oliaractor of Muhammad’s 
system will ho tieatod of in another place. 

[JUHAISM.] 

Tlie following selections from the Qur'an 
^\lll show the actual teaching of that book 
regjuding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Qur’an there is not a .single quotation from 
the Testament, and it is noticeable that 
ueaily all the allusions to Christi.unty are 
contained in Meccan Surahs ; t^urah li. being 
accoiding toJaluhi M-din Suyuti, one of tbe 
oarhost oha],ters given at Makkah, and 
Surah v. the last. 

Surah v, 8o :— 


“Ot all men thou wilt cortainlv find the 
Jews, and tho.se who join other gods with 
(.’od, to 1,0 the most inteuse in hatred of those 
AN ho behove; and thou shalt ceitainly find 
those to bo nearest in aflfoction to them who 
‘V^o are Christiana,’ This, because 
there are amongst them priest.s (qissisun) 
and monks, and because they are not 
j)roud. 

Surali ii. 59 ;— 


“ Verily, they who believe (Muslims), and 
hoy w'ho follow the Jewish religion, and the 
Chiistians, and the Sabeitos-whoever of 
these believoth in God and the last day, and 
(tooth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
gri^ved'^’f'''' neither shall they bo 


{Tha same verse 
74.) 


occurs again in 


Surah v. 


Surah ii. 105 :— 

“ And they say, ‘ None but Jews or Chris¬ 
tians .shall enter Paradise : ’ This is their 
wish. Say : Give your proofs if ye speak 
the truth. But they who set their faco 
with re.signation Godward, and do what i:i 
right,—their reward is with their Lord; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the Jews say, ‘ The 
Christians lean on naught: ’ ‘On naught 
leau the Jcnvs,’ say the Christians. Yet 
both are readers of the Book. So with like 
words say they who have no knowledge. 
But on the resurrection day, God shall 
judge betw'een them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committeth a greater 
v/rong than ho who hindereth God’s name 
from being remembered in His temples, 
and who hasteth to luin them? Such men 
raunot enter them but with fear. Theirs 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor¬ 
ment in the next. The East and the West 
is God’s: therefore, whichever way ye turn,, 
there is the face of God. Truly God 
immense and krioweth all. ' And they say, 
‘God hath a son:’ No I Praise bo to 
Him I But—His, whatever is in the Heavens 
and the Earth I All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth 1 
And when He decreeth a thing, Ho only 
.saith to it, ‘ Bo, and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say, ‘ Unless God speak 
to us, or thou .shew us' a sign ... ! ’ So, 
with like woids, said those who weie 
before them: their hearts are alike. 
Clear sign.s have wo already shown for 
those who have finn faith. Veiily, with 
the Truth have wo sent thcc, a" bearer 
ot good tidings and a wainer: and of the 
people of Hell thou shalt not be (juestioned. 
But until thou follow theii religion, neither 
Jews nor Christians nnIU bo satisfied Nvith 

thee. t5AY: Verily, guidance of God,_ 

th.it is^ the guidance ! And if, after 
‘the Knowledge,’ Avhich hath i cached 
thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
tind neither helper nor pi elector against 
God. 


‘• Nay, but (Jod hath scaled thorn up for 
their unbehvf, so that but few believe. 
And for their unbelief,—and for their 
having .spoken iigaiii.st Mary a grievous 
eulumiiy,—and for their saying, i Verily wo 
have .slum the .Messiah (Mas}/,), Je.sus (-A,,) 
the .son of Mary, an Apostle of God.’ Yet 

b..?tb h^'r rrucifled him not, 

but they had only hi.s likoncBs. And they who 

concerning 

h m’ Hr Tu “tbout 

him, hut followed only an opinion, and 

they did not really slay him, but God took 

Wiser’ Mighty, 

Surah ii. 130 ;— 

‘Become. Jews or 
Christians that ye may have the tZ 

AblT“- Nay I tho religion J 

Ana *‘?“:i and not 

of those who join gods with Godl 
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Say yo: ‘Wo belio\o in God, and that 
'which hath boon s(‘nt down to us, and 
that which hatli i)ocn sont down to Abra¬ 
ham niid Islnnaol anti Isaac and .Jacol> ami 
tho tiibcfi- ami that which liath boon 
f^ivon to Closes ami to Jcsim, and that 
which wnis {^dven to tho pi'i)])hots fiointhtor 
Lord. No dilToi(Mu;o do w(‘ inako between 
anv^of thorn; and to God ai(‘ wo losii^nod 
(Muslims).’ If, tlitn'i'forc, thev bclic\o t'von 
as yo believe, tiien liavt' they true guid¬ 
ance; hut if thov turn back, then do thoy 
cut themselves otT //oai yon • and fiod wdl 
.sufileo /o proirrf tlieo against them, ftu* He 
is tho Hearer, the Ivnow'or. The Baptism 
of God, and who is better to baptize than 
God? <And Him do wm serve.’’ 

Surah V. 7“);— • 

“ They surely aie Inlidtds who say, ‘ fJod 
is the third of tlirin* ; ’ for there is no (iod 
hut one (iod ; and if they ndiain not fiom 
wdiat they say, a grievous (diastisenunit 
shall light on sueh of thi'in as are Inlidtds. 
Will they not,‘llierefoio, be tninod unto 
God, ami ask pardon td Him ? sinct* (iod 
is Forgiving, IMtu'ciful! The Mt'ssiah, Son 
of 31 ary, is hut an Apostle; other Aposth's 
luivo lioun^lKMl htdort' him ; and his mother 
was a just jnn son ; tliey l>oth att* fo-nl. 
Behold! how wo make clear to tlunn tlie 
signs! then htdiold liow they tuin aside! 
Sav • Will yo won-ship, beside God, that 
wiiieh can neither hurt nor help? But 
God I He only Hoaretli, Knowt'tli Say: 
() people of tlie Book ! outstep nt)t hounds 
of truth ill your )‘(digiori ; neithm’ follow 
the desiK's of those w-ho have alrinidy 
gone astiay, and who have caused many tt) 
goastinv, ami have themselves gone astiay 
from 1 h(‘ evcimoss of tin' wav T'hoso 
among the childuMi of Lraid who Ix'lieved 
not were curstM] by the tongue of David, 
and of .b'sus. Son (d Mary. Tliis, hoeause 
they weie leln'llious, and heeanie Iransgres- 
sois: they foihade not one another tlu' 
inuiuity wlii('h tiu'y wrought ! doto.stahlo 
are their aedions ! ” 

Surah v. IS — 

“Ami of tiiose who say, ‘We are Cliris- 
lians,’ ha \0 wti accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a jiart of what they 
were taught; wlieridoie we have .stiried up 
enmity ami liatred among them that shall 
Iasi till tlie day of tlin Resurrection ; and in 
the end w'lll God tell them of their doings. 
O people of the Scriptures! now is our 
Apostle come to you to clear up to you 
much that ye concealed of those Sciiptures, 
and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and a clear Book como to you from 
God, by which God will guide him who 
shall follow' after Hi.s good pleasuio to 
paths of jieacc, and will bring them out of 
the darkness to the light, by His wull; and 
to tho straight path will Ilo guide them. 
Jnfidcls now are tht'v who .sav, ‘ Verily 
God is al-Masih thn Maryam (tlie 3Iosaiah, 
son of Mary)! Say: And who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
ul-Masih Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and 
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all who arc on tho earth together? For 
with God is tho sovereignty of the Hea¬ 
vens and of tho Ikirth, and of all tliat is 
lielweeii them 1 ^le croateth what Ho will; 
and o\er all things is God potent. Sa y 
the .lews .iml Christians, ‘ Sons are we 
of God and His beloved.’ Say : Why then 
(hith Ho chastise you for your sins? Nay! 
ve ;iro hut a jiart of tho men whom Ho 
hath created 1 ” 

Surali V. 08 ;— 

‘‘O Bolievois! take not the Jews or 
Christians as friends. They are but one 
anolhor’s friends. If any one of you taketh 
them for his liiemls, ho surely is one of 
them! God will not guide the evil-doers. 
So shalt thou see tho disca.scd at lieart 
speed away to them, and .say, ‘ We fear lest 
a change of /oiiune hf-fall us.’ But hajily 
(iod will of Himself bring about some vic¬ 
tory or event of His own ordering; then soon 
W'lll they'iepeiit Ihem of their secret imagin- 
ings.” 

Surah xxii. 18 ; — 

‘‘As to th(js(* who holiove, and the Jews, 
amktlie Sahciti's, and the Christiana, and Ike 
Magiaii'., and tlio‘>(* wlio join other gods witli 
God, of .1 truth, (Iod shall decide hetw'mm 
tlnnn on tlic d.iv ot i csui roction: for God is 
w itness of all t liings,” 

Shi ah V. 11 ‘J .— 

‘‘ Beinenihi'i- when tlie Apostles said—‘O 
.lesus.Son of Mary ! is d'liy Lord able to send 
down a fmnished T,\I>LI’l to us out of 
Heavenlie said—‘ Fear (Lnl if yo be 
believers.’ They said—‘Wo desiie to eat 
therefioiii, and to have our hearts assured; 
ami to know tliat thou hast indeed spoken 
truth to us, and to he witnesses thereof.’ 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said—‘O (j!od, our 
Jjord! S(Mid down a table to us out of Hea¬ 
ven, (hat it may become a roenrring festival 
to us, to the tli.st of us ami to the last of us, 
and a sign from Thee ; and do Thou nourish 
us, for 'Thou art the best of nourishors.’ 
Ami (b)d said—Veiily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you ; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely 
ehastiso him with a chastisement wherewith 
I will not chastise any other creature. 
And when God shall say—‘O Jesus, Sou 
of Mary, hast Thou said unto mankind— 
“ Take mo and mv mother as two Gods, 
licside God ? ” ’ Ho shall say—‘ (ilory bo unto 
Thee ! it is not for mo to say that which I 
know to be not the truth ; had I said that, 
vciily Thou wouldest have known it: Thou 
kiiovvo.st what i.s in mo, hut I know not what 
is 111 Thee ; for Thou well knowest things 
un.sceii! ” 

Surah xix. Jo :— 

“ This is Jesu.s, the son of Mary; this i.s a 
statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt. It besoemeth not God to beget a 
son. Glory be to Him! when He decroeth 
a thing, Ho only saith to it, Be, and it i.s. 
And verily, flod my Loid and your 
Lord; adoie Him then. This is tho right 
way. But Tho Sects have fallen to varianco 
among themsclve.s about Jesu^ : but woo. 
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because of the assembly of a great day, to 
those who believe not 1 ” 

' The only New Testament saints mentioned 
by name in the Qur’iin, are John the Baptist, 
i^acharias, and the Virgin iMary. 

In the MuhkdtuH-Mafidbih, there are re¬ 
corded in the traditional sayings of Muham¬ 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisms from the 
Now Testament; but whether they are the 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himself or of those 
who profess to record his sayings, it is impos¬ 
sible to toll:— 

Abu Hui’airah says the Prophet said, Of 
the seven persons whom God, in the last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
given alms and concealed it, so that his left 
hand knoweth not what the right hand 
dooth.V (Book i. c. ^^viii. pt. 1; comp. 
Matt. vi. 3.) 

Again: “ God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long robes.” (Book i. 
c. ix. pt. 2 ; comp. Matt. xii. 38.) 

Again: “ The doqrs of the celestial regions 
eliall hot open to them (the wicked) until a 
camel pass through the eye of a needle.” 
(Cook V. c. iii. pt. 3; ‘comp. Mark x. 
2o.) 

Abii Umamah relates that the Prophet 
fiaid, “Blessed be Him who hath seen mo. 
And blessed be him who hath not seen me 
;ind yet hath believed,” (Book xxiv. c. xxvi. 
pt. 3 ; comp. John xx. 29.) 

Miha?; relates that tho Prophet .said, “ Do 
unto ail men as you would tlioy should do 
unto you, and reject for others what you 
would reject for yourself.” (Book i. c. i. 
pt. 3 ; Matt. vii. 12.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Verily God will say in tho day of re¬ 
surrection, O yo sons of men ! I was sick and 
yo did not visit mo. And the sons of men 
will say, 0 Thou defender, how could wo 
visit Thoo, for Thou art tho Lord of tho 
universe, and art free from sickness? And 
God will say, O ye sons of men, did you not 
know that such a one of my servants w.as 
sick .and yo did not visit him,” &c. &c 
(Bo^ok V. c. i. pt. 1; comp. Malt, xxv. 

Although it would be difficult to prove it 
from the text of the Qur’an, tho general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Chri.stians 
are not in a state of salvation, and Lazuy or 
the “blazing fire,” mentioned in Surah Ixx. 
IJ, is, according to tho Imam al-Baghawi, 
reserved for them. 

The condition of a Christian in a Muslim 
state is that of a Zimml, or one who pays 
tribute to a Muhammadan governor, for 
which ho enjoys protection. Ho is allowed 
to .repair any old church which may have 
been in existence at tho time the country was 
subdued by Islam, but he is not allowed to 
erect now ones; “ for,” says Abu Ilanifah, 

• construction of churches or synagogues 
in Muslim teiritory is unlawful,, being for¬ 
bidden in the Traditions.” “ It aho behoves 
the Imam to make distinction between Mus¬ 
lims and Zimmls {U Christians, Jew.s, and 
vthers paymg tribute). It is tterelore not 


allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wear the same dresses 
as Muslims.” The reason for this, says 
Abu Ilanifah, “is that Muhammadans are 
to be held in honour and Ziminis are 
not.” 

The wives also of Zimmis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslims on the public 
roads and baths. And it is also ordered 
that a mark should be placed on their 
door.s, in order that when Muslim beggars 
come to them they should not pray for 
them I 

Tho learned have ruled that a Zimmi 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in cases of nccos.sitj^ and if ho be thus of 
necessity allowed to ride, ho should dismount 
when ho meets a Muslim, (lluldyah, vol. ii. 
219.) 

A judge when ho administers an oath 
to a Chiistian, must direct him to say: 

“ 1 sivcar by God who sent tho Gospel to 
Jesus.” 

It is a singular ruling of tho Muhammadan 
law that a claim of parentage made by a 
Christian is preferable to a claim of bondage 
advanced by a Muslim. Abii Hanifah suys 
if a boy be in tho possession of two men, the 
one :i Muslim and tho other a Christian, and 
tho Christian assert that the boy is his son, 
and the Muslim assort that ho is his slave, 
ho must bo decreed to bo the son of tho 
Christkin and free, because although Islam is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between the claim of offspring and tho claim 
of bondage. (^Idein^ vol. iv. 133.) 

Sir William Muir, referring to Muhammad’s 
reception of tho Bunn Hanifah and other 
Christian tiibes, a.h. 9, says, “ On the dojiar- 
turo of tho embassy the Prophet gave 
them a vessel W’ith some water in it running 
over from his own ablutions, and said to 
them, ‘ When yo reach your country break 
down your church, sprinkle its site with this 
water, and build a Masjidin its place.’ These 
commands they carried into effect, and aban¬ 
doned Christianity without' compunction. 

To another Christian tribe ho prohibited the 
})ractico of baptism; so that although the 
adults cont-iimed to be nominally Christian 
their children grew up with no provision but 

that of tho Qur’un.It is no wonder 

th(it Christianity, thus insulted and trampled 
under foot, languished and .soon disappeared 
ir“iy )“ <>/ MiOiomet, vol. 
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Aamsak, which terms include equally 
churches and synagogues. Tho construction, 
of churches or synagogues in Muslim terri- 

forbidden in the 
Ti aditions; but as for places of worship Avhich 
belonged to tho Jews or Christians^ before 
the country was conquered by the Muham¬ 
madan power, they are at liberty to repair 
em, because the buildings cannot endure 
ever, and, as tho Imam of the Muslim 

then own religion, it is a necessary inference 
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that ho has engaged not to preveftt them 
from building or repairing their chui’chea or 
synagogues. If, however, they attempt to 
remove these, and to build them in a place 
different from their fonner situation, the 
Imam must prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. Monasteries and her¬ 
mitages are under the same law. Places of 
prayer within their dwellings are allowed to 
he constructed, because they are merely an 
appurtenance to a private habitation. What 
is here said is held to be the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to, vil¬ 
lages, because as the “ tokens of Islam ” (i.e. 
prayer, festivals,&c.) appear in cities, zimmis 
{i.G, those paying tax for protection) should 
not bo permitted to exhibit the tokens of 
their infidelity in the face of Islaih. But as 
the tokens of Islam do not appear in vil¬ 
lages, the erection of churches and syna¬ 
gogues is not prohibited there. But the Imam 
Abu Ilanifah held that this exemjdion merely 
ap])licd to the village of Kusa, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants w’ere zimmis. 
IIo adds that in the country of Arabia. Jews 
and Christians arc prohibited from’construct¬ 
ing synagogues and churches, eitlua* in cities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ Two rrligions ratvKjt <xisl in (he 
country of At abia.'‘' {Ilidcl/yth^ hook ix. c. viii.) 

If a Jew or a Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
then die, such building is an inbcritahcc, and 
descends to the heirs of the founder. Accord¬ 
ing to Abu Hanifah, it is a pious appropria¬ 
tion ; but his tw'o disci})les liold such erections 
to be smful, and only to be consideied as or¬ 
dinal y pruj)erly. If a Jew’ or a Clnistian will 
that ins house after his death shall be con- 
v(U'tcd into either a Hynagoguo or church, the 
bequest is valid. (1/iddyoh, book lii. c. vi.) 

The following tiadition related by Talaq 
ihn ‘All (Moshkulf, iv. c. viii. 2) exhi))iis Mu¬ 
hammad’s determination to destioy Christian 
churehes : “ We told the Piojiliet that there 
w'as a churcli on our ground; and we re¬ 
quested the favour of his giving ns the water 
w hich remained after he had pei formed wazu. 
And the Pro])het called for water, performed 
u'dzu and wnished out his mouth ; alter whic.li 
he; poured the w^ater for us into a vessel and 
ordcj-ed us to return, saying, * When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic b?ah), 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there.” 

CIRCUMCISION. Arabic KJiltdn, 

Ihitcmah, oi- khoUwh. Circumcision is not 
once alluded to in the Qur’an. The omission 
IS remarkable, and IMusliuj w’ritcis do not 
attempt any explanation of it. It is held to 
ho sunnah^ or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet (Fatdwa '■Abnngh'l, vol. iv. 
p. 237), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abraham. There is no authentic 
account of the circumcision of Muhammad, 
but it is assm’tcd by some writer.s that he was 
born circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
tho most eminent scholars. (liaddu H-Mufehidr, 
vol. V. p. 835.) 
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In the J^hlhu H-Bukhdrl, p. 931, a short 
chapter is devoted to the subject of Hitdn^ 
or “ circumcision,” in which there are three 
traditions:— 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet said 
one of the observances of Fitrah is circumci¬ 
sion. 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said that Abraham w^as circumcised when ho 
wa.s eighty years old. 

Said ibii Jubair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, “ How old w’erc you when the 
Prophet died ? ” He said, “ I was circumcised 
in tho days -when it occuiTed.” And Jubair 
says they did not circun^ciso in those days 
until men were full grown. 

It is roconimonded to bo performed upon a 
boy between the ages of seven and twelve, but 
it is law’fnl to circumcise a child seven days 
after his birth. In the case of a convert to 
Islam from some other creed, to whom tho 
operation may be an occasion of great suffer¬ 
ing, it can be dispensed with, although it is 
considered expedient and proper for all new 
converts to be circumcised. In all cases an 
(uhUt is expected to circumcise himself, as it 
is a shame for an adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

Tho circumcision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (Ua- 
tawd. ^Alamgln, vol. iv. p. 237.) 

Tho barber is generally tho person em- 
])loycd for the circumcision of boys, and tho 
opeiation as practised by Muhammadans in. 
India is performed in the following manner. 
A l)it of stick is used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre¬ 
puce, to asceitain the exact extent of the 
fianium, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist. The foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a })air of forceps, consisting of a couple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, tied 
firmly together at one end with a string to 
tho extent of an inch, applied from above in 
an obli(]|ue direction, so as to exclude about 
an inch and a half of the jircpuco above and 
three-quarters of an inch below. Tho for¬ 
ceps .severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of p.ain, but this state of suffering does not 
continue long, since tho next thing to be done 
is the rcmoNuI, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawm directly dow’nwards. The 
haemorrhage which follows is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt lags and ashes. 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
theio were seventeen of tho })ro})hcl.s bom in 
a oircuinciscd slate, namely, Zaknriya,_ Shis, 
Idiis, Yusuf, Hanzalah, ‘Isa, IMusa, Adam, 
Null, Slurail), Sam, Liil, Salih, Sulaiman, 
Yahya, IIud, and Muhammad. {Id^rru 7- 
j\lah)ttdi , p. 019.) 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI- 

MALS. All qusdruyieds that seize tlnar 
jney with their teeth, and all birds which 
seize it with their talons, are unlawful 
{hurdrn), tho Prophet having prohibited man-, 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyenas and foxes, being both included 
under the clahs of animals of prey, are un¬ 
lawful. (This is the doctrine (jf Abu Hanifali, 
but ash-Shriti*i holds that they are lawful.) 
Elephants and wpasels are also animals of 
prey. Pelicans and kites are ahominalile 
Qnakruh'), because they de\our dead bodies. 

Cro\N8 which feed on grain are muhah, or 
indifferent, but carrion crows and ia\ens are 
Unlawful. Abu Hand ah says the magjiie is 
indiherent (muhah)^ but the Imam Yusuf says 
it is abominable {maknlh). 

Crocodiles and otteis and wasps, and, in 
general, all insects are ina/ciuh, or abomm- 
ablo. The ass and the mule are both unlaw¬ 
ful. According to Abu Hanifah and Malik, 
liorse-flesli is unlaw'ful, but ash-Shali‘i .says 
it is indifferent. The flesh of bares u also 
indifferent. 

No animal that lives in the water, oxeejit 
fish, is lawful. Put Mfilik allows them. 

Fishes dying of themselves aio unlawful, 
and fio arc all animals who are no/ slain by 
Zahdfi. (lliddi/ah, vol. iv. p. 74.) [zaiiau.] 

It must be observed that in Muliammadan 
law animals are either /m/d/, lawful," oi 
inubdhy “indifferent,” or inctktu/i^ “abomin¬ 
able ” (f.c. which is condemned but still is 
lawful), or hciidni, “unlawful.” 

CLERGY. The Christian clergy 

arc montionod^n the Qur’an with expressions 
of comparative praise, burah v. 85; “Thou 
wilt surely find that Iho strongest in enmity 
against tliose who heliisvo aie tlie Jews, and 
the idolaters ; and thou wilt find tho.se to be 
nearest in affection to them who say ‘ ^V(‘ 
are Christiansthat is because there aie 
amongst them jinests and monks, 

and because they are not proud ” 

The Muhammadans have no class of people 
occupying the preense position ot pne.sts or 
clergy, .although the Imrims. or leaders ol 
jirayers in the public assembly, ai e person.^ ot 
learning appointed by the eongiI'gation. In 
Central Asia, it is usual to set a])ait a lcanic<l 
man (well skilled in theology) by binding the 
till ban lound hi.s Lead, tht; .act being per¬ 
formed by a leading maulawi oi seliolar. 

In Till key and Ibo wostein jiuitioii of 
Islam, those who aie qualified to gne an 
o})imou in leligiuus matteis, and to take the 
lead in guiding the people m sjiiutual atlaiis, 
uro called 'u/uhhT (pi. of a teim whudi 

has, in iliiulustan and Ceiitial Asia, assumed 
the foim of nunihiiri, a word denved fiom 
iiutu/d, “ lord.” 

Ihe reeogriisod ofliees in Islam coirespond¬ 
ing to that of a pnest or religious teachei, 
are, Jindnt, Mit/n, and Q,dz\. Imam (in addi¬ 
tion to its being used for the Klialifah, or 
t’alijdi, in tho Traditions), is the jicrson who 
leads the public prayers, an office answering 
to the Latin Ari/t.s/e.s. Thi.s official is ap¬ 
pointed either by tho congregation, or by the 
])arisli or section of the town or \illage, who 
fiequent the mosque in which he leads the 
piayeis. ns tlie legal adviser, who 

decides difficult religious questions, and 
assists tho Qdfi, or judge. C^a^jis the judge 


and the administrator of the law'. Tlie 
.'ippointments of J)rlufti and Qdzt arc in 
the hands of the Muslim government of tho 
place It is usual for the Q.izi to take 
tho lead in prayers at funerals, whilst the. 
Imam of the paiish generally performs the 
niLdfi, or religious service at maniagcb. 

[MAKKIAdK } 

These otti<'es arc not necessarily hereditary, 
but it IS usual in Muliammadan couutiies 
for them to jiass from father to sou. In 
India at the pre.sent tune there are lamilies 
who retain tho titles of Mufti and QA'f 
although the dutie. eonuoeted with these 
ofiiee.s are no longer peifoimed by them. 

CAUTION (Arabic Uozar) is 

onjoinod by Muhammad, vviio is ielated to 
have said, “ A Muslim is not bitten twice at 
tho same hole.” “ lie is no ])eifect uuin whe 
has not fallen into ti ouble, for there is no skil¬ 
ful physician but expciionce.” When a mau 
has apokon, and has then looked first to hi.s 
right and then to his left, wiiat ho has said 
IS sacied to those picsent, and they must 
not diNoloso it to others.” xxii. 

c. xviii.) 

COINAGE, [money.] 
COLLECTOR OF TAXES. Arabic 

^Ashh\ a collector of the tenths ; and '‘Aiml 
mutnsaddiq, a collector of alms. 

The Klialifah i.«» to allow the officer em¬ 
ployed in the eollection of the ::(ikdt as muiL 
out of it as Is in j)io])oilion to hi,> labour, and 
will lemimerati' himself and his assistants. 
{lliddytih, vol. i. ]>, 54.) 

COMMANDMENTS, Tho Ten. 

Ill the (,>ui\in it IS stated that (bjd gave 
Momo'. eeitam munition^ on t.ihles (of stone), 
and al.-.o that he gave him rune eleai signs. 
(See Small vu. 142, and Suiah x\ii. !();>) 
’J'he^e two .stati'uients have pmplexed the 
eommeiitatois \eiy mueli, and every olloit ii 
made l>y them to leconeile the nine signs 
with tin' Ten Commandmentaltlnuigh it is 
evident liom the Qui'.in it-olf, that tile nine 
deal signs ider to the miiacles (d Moses. 
[l L\(ilU..S OF 1 (.V 1*1 ] 

Aeeuiduvg to tbi* 'I’radilions, the Prophet 
huiiseli was a little contused in the matter, 
and may to some extent be iesjionsihle for the 
mistakes ot the eminiient .itoi s un his book, foi 
it Is leiated (f//, book i. e. n. pt. 2) th.it 
a Jew came to the Piojihi't and asked him 
about the nniv (s/r) wondeis which apiieaied 
by the hands ol Moses 4 he Piophet said, 
“ Do not assoei.ile anything with (bul, do imt 
steal, do not eommit adiilteiy, do not kill, do 
not take an innocent belore the king to 
bo killed, do not piaetise rnugie, do not take 
inteicst, do not accuse an iniiuceiit woman of 
adultery, do not iuii away in battle, and 
especially for you, O Jews, not to moiU on 
the Sabbath.” ‘Ahdu ’l-lbupi remmks on 
this tiadition that the Jew asked about tho 
nine (.sR‘) miracles (or plagues) of Egypt, and 
the Prophet gave him tho Ten Command* 
meats. 
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A comparison of the Ten Oommandments 
giyen by the great Jewish law-giver with those 
recorded, in the above tradition and in the 
vith Surah of the Qur’an, verse 152, will show 
how imperfectly the Arabian Prophet was 
acquainted with the Old Testament scrip¬ 
tures. 

The commentator Husain, who wrote foui 
hundred years ago, says the following verses 
in the Suratu ’1-An‘am (vi.) are those Ten 
Commandments which in every dispensation 
are incumbent on mankind, and cannot be 
abrogated (meaning undoubtedly the Ton 
Commandments given to Moses). 

“ Say : Come, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath made binding on you—(1) that ye assign 
not aught to Him as partner: (2) and that ye 
he good to your parents; (3) and that ye slay 
not your children, because of poverty; for 
them and for you will we provide: (4) and 
that ye come not near to pollutions, outward 
or inward : (5) and that ye slay not anyone 
whom God hath forbidden vou, unless for 
a just cause. This hath ho enjoined on 
you, to the intent (hat yc may understand. 
(G) And come not nigh to the substance of 
the orphan, but to improve it, until he come 
of age : (7) and use a full measure, and a 
just balance : We will not task a soul beyond 
its ability. (8) And when ye give judgment, 
observe justice, even though it bo the alTair 
of a kinsman, (9) and fulfil the covenant of 
God. This hath God enjoined you for your 
monition — And, ‘this is my right w.iy ’ 
Follow it then: (10) and follow noi other }>ath8 
lest ye be scattered from His path. This 
hath He enjoined you, that ye may fear Him.’’ 
(Surah vi 152.) 

COMMANDER OF THE FAITH- 
PDL. Arabic Amlru ’l-Mii minJn 
A title given by the 
Muslims in the first instance to the first Kha- 
lifah, Abu Bakr, and afterwards retained by 
succeeding l^alifahs It is assumed by 

almost any Muhammadan ruler in the pie- 
sent day. 

COMMENTARIES, [qur’an.] 
COMMERCE. Arabic Tijdrah 

(S^W). Commerce and merchandise 
are said m the Qur’an to be of God.” Surah 
xvii. 68 ; “ It is your Lord who drives the 
ships for you in the sea that yo may seek 
after plenty from Him , verily He is ever mer¬ 
ciful to you. And when distress touches you 
in the sea, those whom ye call upon, except 
Him, stray av, ay from you; but when He has 
brought you safe to shore, >o also turn away 
(from God) ; for man is ever ungrateful.” 

Zakat is due on merchandise of every 
description, in proportion to 5 yer cent. 

COMPANIONS, The. [ashab.] 

COMPULSION. Arabic Ikrah 
Muhammadan law makes 
provision for persons acting nnder compul- 
sion, when the person who compels has it in 
his power to execute what he orders, be be 
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a king or a thief. (Hiddyak, vol. iii, p. 452.) 
£.g. a person forced into a contract may dis¬ 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
w’hich is prohibited if he be compelled to do 
80 , being threatened with loss of life or limb. 
Nor is a Muslim guilty of sin who declares 
himself an unbeliever- when the lo.ss of a limb 
or of life is threatened. According to the 
Imam Abu Hanifah, if a Muslim be compelled 
to divorce his wife, the divorce is valid; but 
with him tho other three Imams are not 
agreed in this ruling. 

CONCUBINE. Arabic Surrlyah 
(hx~), pi sardri. Thu Muhammadan 
religion appears to give almost unlimited 
license to concubinage, provided the woman 
be a .slave, and not a free Muslim woman. 

These female slaves must be either (1) 
taken caj)tive in war, (2) or purchased by 
money, (3) or the descendants of slaves. 
Even married women, if taken in war, are, 
according to an injunction of the Qur'an, 
Surah iv. 28, entirely at the disposal of the 
Muslim confjueror^ “(Unlawful) to you are 
mariiod wouien, exo'pt such as your right 
hand pos.sess (» e taken in war, or purchased 
slaves) ” This institution of concubinage is 
founded upon the example of Muhammad 
himself, who took llihanah tho Jewess as his 
concubine after the battle with tlie Banii 
Quraizah (a.h. 5), and also Maria the Copt, 
who was sent him as a slave by the Governor 
of Egypt. 

Should a concubine bear her maste. a 
child, the Muhammadan law rules that she 
and her offspiin^ are ipso facto free. For a 
further treatment of this subject, see article 

on SLAVES. 

Amongst the Shi‘abs, the temporary mar¬ 
riage called Mut‘ah exhibits tho worst form 
of concubinage. [MUT‘Aif.] 

It IS interesting to compare tho condition 
of tho concubine under Muslim law and under 
tlie Mosaic. Under the law of Moses, a con¬ 
cubine would geuerally be either a Hebrew 
girl bought of hov father, or a Gentile captive 
taken in wni So that whilst tho Muham¬ 
madan law forbids concubinage with a free 
woman, the Mosaic law permitted it and legis¬ 
lated for It See Exodus xxi.: “ If a man 
sell his daughter to be a maid-servunt, she 
shall not go out as men-servants do. If she 
please not her master who hath betrothed her 
to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed ; 
to sell her unto a strange nation ho shall have 
no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with 
her.” 

With regard to female slaves taken in war, 
the Mo.saic law ruled. Dent. xxi. 10: “ When 
thou goest to war against thine enemies, 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thine hands, and thou hast taken them 
captive, and secst a beautiful woman, and 
hast a desire unto her, that thou wouldst 
have her to thy wife; then thou ehalt bring 
her to thine home, &c. . . . Aud it shall be, 
if thou have no delight in her, then thou shalt 
let her go whither she will; but thou shalt 
not sell her,” &c. 
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CONGREGATION. The Assembly 

ox people in a mosque is called Jain^ah 
the term also being used in Afghan¬ 
istan for the mosque itself. 

There are special rewards for those Mu¬ 
hammadans who assemble together for the 
stated prayers ; for Muhammad has said, 
“ The prayers which are said in a congrega¬ 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty-seven degrees.'’ “Say your prayeis 
in a congregation, far a w’olf does not eat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the flock.’ 
(Mishkut, book iv. ch. xxiv.) 

The Sunni style themselves Ahlu Sunnah 
wa Jam^ah, i.e. “ the people of the traditions 
and of tho congregation,” in contradistinction 
to tho Shidihs, who do not worship in a con¬ 
gregation unless the Imam, or leader, bo a 
man entirely free from sin. [imam.] 

The word jani^ah is also u.sed for an 
assembly of peojilo collected to decide a ques¬ 
tion of law or theologv. the ijmd* being their 
decision, more fre(iuently called ijmd'u 7- 
ximmah, 

CONSCIENCE. There k no word 

in tho Qur’an which exactly expresses 
tho Christian conception of conscience. The 
word nafs which, according to Arabic 

lexicons, expresses very -much the same idea 
as tho Hebrew nepheshy “life, animal 

spirit, breath'^ (Job xli. 21), seems to be used 
in tho Qur’an to convey tho meaning of con¬ 
science, although English translators render 
it “ soul.” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinds of consciences spoken of" in the 
Qur’an: (1) N(f/s lawwdmah, tho “ self- 
accusing soul or conscience ” (Surah Ixxv. 3). 
(2) Nafs (unmdrah, tho “ soul or conscience 
prone to evil” (Surali xii. 53). (3) Nafs 

mutma''in7i(ib, the “ peaceful soul or con¬ 
science ” (Surah Ixxxix. 12). (1) Nafs unih 

Juunmah, tho “ soul or conscience in which 
i.s breathed both bad and good” (Surah 
Ixxxiv. 27.) 

It occur.s also in the Sense of conscience in 
the Traditions (^MxJikdt, hook i. ch. i. pi. ,3) : 
“ When anything pucks your soul {mi/s) for¬ 
sake it.” Abdu ’1-Ilaqq, in his Persian com¬ 
mentary on the Mi.shkdt, rendeis it by zdt, 
hut the English word conscience would seem 
to express the jirecise idea. In Peisian Mu¬ 
hammadan woiks, as well as in common con- 
ver.sation, tho word ?ia/s is now used in its 
evil sense, of desire or passion, but it must 
he .evident that this is not its Qur’anic mean¬ 
ing. Tho word zinimahj wliich in later 
Arabic, together with zavur^ is used 

to express conscience, has in the only pas¬ 
sage whore it occuis in tho Qur’an a decidedly 
difl’orent meaning, e.g. Surah ix. 8, 10, where 
it means clieutship. Sale and Hodwell both 
translate it “ faith,” but Palmer more accu¬ 
rately venders it “ ties of clieutship.” 

COJ^VERSATION. The follow- 

ing instructions are given in the Qur’an re¬ 
garding talking and conversation. Surah 


' xxxi. 17, “ Be moderate in thy walk, and 
; lower thy voice ; verily the most disagreeable 
i of voices is the voice of asses.” Surah ii. 

77, “ Speak to men kindly.” In tho Tradi- 
! tions, Ibn Mas‘ud relates that Muhammad 
said, “ May those people go to the fire of hell 
who speak much.” 

I On the .subject of conversation, Faqir Jani 
Muhammad As‘ad, tho author of tho cele¬ 
brated ethical work entitled the AJ^ldk-i- 
Jaldli, ]). 288, says : — 

“He should not talk much, for it is a sign 
of levity in feeling .and weaknes.s in judgment, 
and tends to lower him in point of considera¬ 
tion and position. We are told that the Pro¬ 
phet used to observe tho strictest medium in 
his language; so much so, that, in the most 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
the w’ords he uttered. Buzurg Jamihr used 
to say, ‘ When you see a person talking much 
without occa.sion, bo sure he is out of his 
.senses.’ Let him not give vent to expres¬ 
sions till he has determined in his own mind 
what he is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however well known to the 
listener, the latter is not to intimate his ac¬ 
quaintance with it till the narrative is con¬ 
cluded. A question put to others he must 
not himself reply to ; if put to a body of 
which he is a member, lot him not prevent 
the others; and if another is engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep silence till tho other’s statement 
is completed, and then give his own, but in 
such sort as not to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence his reply till the 
querist’s sentence i.s concluded. Conversa¬ 
tions and discussions which do not concern 
him, although held in his })resence, ho is not 
to interfere in; and if ])eoplo conceal what 
they are saying, he must not attempt furtively 
to overhear. To his elders he should speak 
with judgment, pitching his voice at a medium 
between high and low\ Should any abstruse 
topic present itself, he should give it per¬ 
spicuity by coniparibon. Prolixity he should 
never aim at. when not abs(jlutely required; 
on the contrary, let it he his endeavour to 
compress all he has to say Neither should he 
employ unusual terms or far-fetched figures. 
Ho should beware of obsceunty and bad lan¬ 
guage; or if ho must needs refer to an inde¬ 
cent suVqeot, let him be content A\ith allusion 
by metaphor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indelicacy, wbicli tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade ins respectability, 
and bring Imn into general disagreement and' 
dislike. Let his language upon every occa¬ 
sion correspond with the exigency of his posi¬ 
tion; and if accompanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it bo only of 
that graceful sort wliich his situation calls 
for. Let him never, fur riglit or wrong, en¬ 
gage in di'^putos with others of the company ; 
least of all with the ciders or the tnflers of 
it: and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observant of the rulo.s of 
candour. 

“ Let him not deal in profound observation 
beyond the intellect of those he is addressings 
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but adapt his discourse to the judgment of his 
hearers. Thus oven the Prophet has declared— 
‘ Wo of the prophetic order are enjoined to ad¬ 
dress men in the moasuro of their understand¬ 
ings ’: and Jesus (blessed bo ho) said, '■ Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to their annoyanco ’ 
(St. Matthew vii. G?). In all his couvei\',ation 
lot him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him mimic anyone’s gestures, 
actions, or words, nor givo utterance to the 
language of menace. 

“ When addressing a groat person, lot him 
begin with something ominous of good, as the 
permanence of his fortune, felicity, and so 
forth. 

“ From all back-biting, carping, slander, 
and falsehood, whether hoard or spoken, let 
him hold it essential to keep clear; nay, even 
from any partnership with those addicted to 
such practices. Let him listen more than ho 
speaks. It was the answer of a wise man to 
those who asked him why he did so, 
‘Because,’ said ho, ‘ God has given mo two 
ears and only one tongue ’; which was as 
much as to say, ‘ Hoar twice as much as you 

CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM- 

MADAN RELIGION. According to the author 
of the Hiddyah (vol. ii. 170), if a hostile in¬ 
fidel embrace Islam in a hostile country, his 
person is his own, and he is not made a slave, 
nor can his children be enslaved. His pro¬ 
perty is also his own. But it is not so in the 
case of ono who has been first conquered and 
then embraces Islam, for his own person and 
his children become slaves, and his wives are 
at the mercy of the victorious Muslim, whilst 
his lands also become the property of the 
State. 

COVENANT. The word in the 

Qur’an and the Traditions for God’s Cove¬ 
nant with His people is Misdq, Muham¬ 
mad taught, both in the Qur’an and in the 
Traditions, that in the beginning God called 
all the souls of mankind togetlier and took a 
promise aud a covenant Qnisdq) from 

thorn. 

Tho account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur’fm, Surah vii. 171;— 

“Thy Lord brought forth their descend.ants 
from the reins of tho sons of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselves, ‘ Am I 
not,’ said lie, ‘ your Lord? ’ They said, ^ Yes, 
wo witness it.’ This wo did, lost ye should 
say on the Day of Resurrection, ‘Truly, of 
this were wo heedless, because uninformed.’ 

“ Or lest ye should say, ‘ Our fathers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gods with our 
God, and wo are their seed after them: wilt 
thou destroy us for tho doings of vain 
men?”’ 

But the story as told in tho Traditions is 
more graphic :— 

“ Ubai ibn Ka‘b relates, in explanation of 
the verse in the Suratu’1-A‘raf (verso 171): 
^Vhen God created (the spirits of) the sons 
of Adam, he collected them together and 
xuade them of dillerent tribes, and of diiferent 
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appearances, and gave them powers of speech. 
Then they began to speak, and God took 
from them a promise (wa‘d<ih),anda covenant 
(jyi.sdq), and said, ‘Am I not thy Lord?’ 
They all answered and said, ‘Thou ait.' 
llien God said, ‘Swear by the seven hea¬ 
vens and the seven earths, and i)y xVdam your 
father, th.at you will not say m the ro^uiuH'- 
lion, Wo did not undor.stand. this. Know yo 
therefore that there is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Me. Do not associate 
anything with Mo. I will verily send to you 
your own apostles who shall remind you of 
this Promise and of this Covenant, and I will 
semi to you your own books.’ The sons of 
A<lam then replied, ‘ Wo are witnesses that 
Tliou art our Loid (/v/AA), ami our God 
(Alltdi). There is no Loid but Thee and no 
God but Thee’ Then they confessed this 
and made it known to Adam. Then Adam 
looked at them and behold that there were 
amongst thorn those that were rich and poor, 
handsome and ugly, and ho said, • 0 LonP 
why didst Thou not make them all alike?’ 
And the Lord .said, * Truly I willed it thus in 
order that some of my servants may bo 
thankful.’ TlicnAdam saw amongst his pos¬ 
terity, prophets, like unto lamps, and upon 
these lamps there wcie lights, and they wero 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
{uahuiL'(th) and of a])ostleshij) (nisdiah). 
And thus it is written m tho Qur’an (Surah 
xxxiii. 7), ‘ Remember we have entered into 
covenant with tho I’rophots, with thqo Mu¬ 
hammad, and wdth Noah, and Avith Abraham, 
and w’lth Musa, and with .Jesus the Son of 
Mary, and we made with them a covenant.’ 
And (continues Ubai) Jesus w^as amongst tho 
spirits.” (JfishLdt, Arabic Ed. Babu fi-Qadr.) 

COVERING THE HEAD. There 

is no injunction in cither tho Qur’an or Tra¬ 
ditions as to a man covering his head during 
prayers, although it is generally hold to bo 
more modest and correct for him to do so. 

With reference to w'omen, the law' is impe¬ 
rative, for ‘Ayishah relates that Muhammad 
.said, ‘‘God accepts not the prayer of an adult 
w'umaii unless she cover her head.” (Miahkdtf 
iv. c. ix.) 

CORRUPTION OP THE SCRIP- 

TURFS. Muhammadans cliargo the Jew's 
and Christi.-uis Avith having altered their 
sacred books. The Avord used by Muham¬ 
madan writers for this supposed corriiptiuii of 
tho sacred Scriptures of tho Jew’s and Chiis- 
tians is TeduiJ. 

Tho Imam Fakhru ’d-din RazT. in his com-, 
mentary, Tafsir-i-Kabir, explains T(f/iri/ to 
moan ‘-to change, alter, op turn aside any- 
thing from tho truth.” 'Muslim divines say 
there 'are Iavo kinds of tahnf, namely, tali- 
rtj-i-ma^naiviy a corriijition of the meaning ; 
and ((fltrij-i-ltr/zf, a coiruption of tho Avords. 

Muhammadan controversialists, Avhen they 
become acquainted Avith tho nature of tho 
contents of the sacred books of tlie Joavs and' 
Christians, and of the impossibility of recon¬ 
ciling tho contents of the Qur’an With those of 
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the saored Soriptnres, charge the Christiana 
with the tct^rif-i-fa/zi. They say the 
Christiana hate exp^^nged the woid ahmad 
from the'prophecies, and have inserted the 
ozpression “ Son of God,” and the story of 
the crucifixion, death, and resurrection of our 
blessed Lord. This view, however, is not the 
one held by tho most celebrated of the Mus¬ 
lim commentators. 

Tho Imiim Muhammad Israa‘il al-Tiukhari 
(p. 1127, line 7), recoi ds that Ibn ‘Al)bas said 
that “ the word Tahrlf (corruption) signifies 
to change a thing from its original nature; 
and that there is no man who could corrupt 
a single word of what proceeded from God, 
80 that the Jews and Christians could corrupt 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
words of God.” 

Ibn Mazar and Ibn Abi Ilatim state, in tho 
commentary known as the TajVir Durr-i- 
Mansiir, that they have it on tho authorit}' of 
Ibn Muniyah, that the Taurdt (i.e. tho books 
of Moses), and the Injll (i.e. the Gospels), are 
in the same state of purity in which they were 
sent down from heaven, and that no altera¬ 
tions had been made in them, but that the 
Jews were wont to deceive the people by un¬ 
sound arguments, and by wresting the sense 
of Scripture. 

Shah Wuliyu ’llah, in his commentarv’, the 
J^'auzu H-Kahir^ and also Ibn‘Abbas, support 
the same view. 

This appears to ho the correct interpreta¬ 
tion of t|io various versos of the Qur’an 
charging the Jews wu'th having corrupted the 
meaning of the sacred Scriptures. 

For example, Suratu Ali ‘Imran (iii.), 72 : 

There are certainly some of thorn who read 
the Scriptures perversely, that ye may think 
what tliey read to be really in the Scriptures, 
yet it is not in the Scriptures ; and they say 
this is from God, but it is not from God and 
they speak that which is false Ccacerning God 
against their own knowledge.” 

^ The Imam Fakhru ’d-dirl, in his commen¬ 
tary on this verse, and many others of the 
f;.amo character w’hich occu/ in the Qur’an, 
f'av"' it refers to a Inhri an<l that 
it does not mean that iiie Jc^^s altered the 
text, but merely lliat iIk'v made alterations 
in the course of rending. 

But whilst all the old commentator.s, who 
most probably had n('^cI seen a cop\ of the 
sacred books of the Jews and C’hiisiians, only 
charge them with ji t<ihrtJ- 2 -ma^yunr'i, all 
modern controversiali.sts amongst the Mu¬ 
hammadans contend for a idhiyf-i-Jn/zi, as 
being the only solutioimd tlio difficulty. 

In dealing wnth such "})})oncnts, the'Chns- 
tian divino will avail himself of the following 
arguments :— 

1. The Qur’an does not charge the Jews 
and Christians with corrupting tho text of 
their sacred books ; and many learned Mus¬ 
lim commentators admit that such is not tho 
case. 

2. The Qur’an assorts th.at tho Holy Scrip¬ 
tures of the Jews and Christians existed in 
the days of -Muhammad, who invariablv 
speaks of them with reverence and respect 


8. There now exist manuscripts of the Old 
and New Testaments of an earlier date than 
that of Muhammad (a.d. 610-632.) 

4. There are versions of the Old and New 
Testament now extant, which existed before 
Muhammad ; for example,the Septuagint, the 
Latin Vulgate, the Syriac, the Coptic, and 
the Armenian versions. 

5. The Hexapla, or Octapla of Origen, which 
dales four centuries before Muhammad, gives 
various versions of the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures in parallel columns. 

6. The Syrian Christians of St. Thomas, of 
Malabar and Travancore, in the south of 
India, who were separated from tho western 
world for centuries, possess tho same Scrip¬ 
tures. 

7. In the w'orks of Justin Martyr, who 
lived from a.d. 103 to 167, there are nume-^ 
rous quotations from our sacred books, which 
prove that- they were exactly tho same as 
those Vvo have now. The same may be said 
of other early Christian writers. 

Muhammadan controvereialists of the pre¬ 
sent day urge that the numerous readings 
which exist in the Christian books are a proof 
that they have been corrupted. But those do 
not affect, in the least, the main points at 
issue between the Christian and tho Muslim. 
Tho Divine Sonship of Christ, the Father¬ 
hood of God, the Crucifixion, Death, and Re* 
surrection of Christ, and the Atonement, are 
all clearly stated in almost every book of the 
New Testament, whilst they are rejected by 
the Qur’an. 

' The most plausible of modern objections 
urged by Muslim divines i.s, th.rt tho Chris¬ 
tians have lost tho Jnfil which was sent down 
from heaven to Jesus; and that the New Tes¬ 
tament contains merely the or Sumiad 

—the traditions banded down by Matthew 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and others It is, 
of coui*se, a mere as.sertion, unsupported by 
any proof, but it appt'ars to be a line of 
argument which commends itself to many 
modern Mushms. 


CREATION. Arabic KJialqaJi. The 

follo^\irlg are the allusions to the Ci cation which 
oeeur in the Quran, Siirah 1. 37: “Of old Wo 
(God) cieated the heavens and tho earth and all 
that IS bel\Neen them in six days, and no wea- 
iincs.s touched Us.” Surah xli. 8; “Do ve 
indeed dishelievc In Him who in two days 
created the earth ? Do ye assign Him equals ? 
J he Lord of tho World is He. And He hath 
placed on the earth tho firm mountains which 
tower above it, and Ho hath blessed it, and 
distnbuted it.'i nourishments throughout it 
y'''' of all are alike), in four 

days. Then He applied Himself to the 
heaven, which was but smoke: and to it and 
to the earth He said, “Come ye, in obedience 
or against your will?” and they both said. 
Wo come obodient." And He completed 
them as seven heavens in two days, and in 
each heaven made known its office; and We 
furnished the lower heaven with Bghts and 

A?""” diap^ition of 

the Almighty, the all-knowing one.” Suiali 
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svi. 3: “ IIo created the heavens'and the 
:'arth to set forth his truth, hi;=rh let Him be 
?xnltcd above tlie j^^ods they'join with Him! 
Man luith Ho created out of a moist j^erm ; yet 
.oI man is an open cavilloi. And the cattle! 

for von hath Ho created them, &c. 

Shall He who bath created be as he who 
hath not cieated? ^Vill ye not consider?” 
Surah xiii 2 : “It is (lod who hath reavod the 
heavens without pillars, thou canst behold ; 
Ihcn sr ated Himself upon Ills throne, and 
imposed laws on the slin and moon ; each 
travellethto its appointcth goal. He ordercth 
all things. He maketh His signs clear. 
Haply yc will have lirm faith in a meeting 
with your Lmal. And He it is who hath out¬ 
stretched the earth, and placid on it the firm 
piountains, and iivers: and of evmy fruit He 
hatli placed on it two kinds. He causeth the 
jnight to enshroud the dav.” Surah xxxv. 
32; “ (Jod ereated you of dust—then of the 
jgerins of life—then made \ou two si'xes.” 

Accoiding t(.> the Traditions (d/osAAc/, xxiv. 
c. i. pt. 3), (Jod cieated the eaith on Satur¬ 
day, the hills on Sunday, the trees on Monday, 
'all unpleasant things on Tuesday, the light 
^cm Wednesday, the beasts on Thursday, and 
Adam, who was the last of Cre.ition, was 
{cn eated after the time of afternoon prayers on 
4Fiiday. 

CREED. The Muhammadan Creed, 

or Kahniata \s/i-shah<i<h/i (shortly Kabniali) is 
the well-knowm foimula; — 

“ 1 testify that there is no deity but 
iHod, and Muhammad is the Apostle of 
'(;!od.” 

It is the belief of Muhammadans that the 
'first part of this ciccd, which is called the 
naft tra isbat, namely, “ There is no deity hut 
Hod,” lias boon the expiession (d bidief of 
c\ery projihet since the days of Adam, and 
that the second poitiori has been changed 
accoiding to the dis])ensation ; f(>r (‘xample, 
that in the days of Moses it would be : 

There is no deity but God. and Moses is 
the Convei ser with God.” In the Christian 
<li“'pensation it was: “Theie is no deity 
but Gu<l, ami Jt'sus is the Sjiiiit of 
God.” 

Jabir relates that i\luhnmmad said “ the 
kev.s (d Ikiiadisi* aie bearing witness that 
lhei(‘ is no deity hut God." 

The lecital (d the Kulnnah. or Creed, is 
the lirst of li^e pillais of prmdieal iidigion in 
Isl.im ; and when anyone is converted to 
Islam lie is reiiinred to repeat this formula, 
.'iiul the following ai(‘ the conditions required 
of evei V ^Muslim witli lefei'ema' to it :~— 

1. That It sliall be repeated aloud, at 
least oiK'c in a life-time. 

2. That the meaning of it shall be fully 
understood. 

3. That it shall be believed in *• by the 
hcait ” 

•1. 'J'hat it shall he professed until death. 

3. Tliat it sliall lie recited eoireetlv. 

h. That it shall he always jnofessed and 
■declared without hosiiation. 

(^Shar/iu 7 - 


ea 

CREMATION. [burning the 

DEAD.] 

CRESCENT. The figure of the 

crescent is the Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been regarded by Europeans as the spe¬ 
cial emblem of the Muhammadan religion, 
although it is unknowm to the Muhammadans 
of the East. This tigure, however, did not 
originate with the Turks, but it was the 
svTiibol of sovereignty in the city of Byzan¬ 
tium previous to the Muslim conquest, as 
may be seen from the medals struck in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and others. Tho 
crescent has been the symbol of three dif¬ 
ferent orders of knighthood; the first of 
which was instituted by Charles L, King of 
Naples, A.D. 12GS; the second in 144S by 
Rene of Anjou ; the third by Sultan Soh'm 
in 1801. It must have been adopted by Mu¬ 
hammadans for the lii'st time ujion tho over¬ 
throw’ of the Byiiaiitine Empire by Muhammad 
IL, and it is now generally used by the 
Turks as the insignia of their creed. 

CROCODILE. Arabic Timfiuk. 

The flesh of a crocodile is unlawful for food 
to a Muhammadan. (Hamilton’s Ilidujah, 
iv. 74.) 

CROSS, The. Arabic The 

Qur’an dimies the crucilixiun of our blessed 
Loid [ckucifixjon], and it is related by al- 
Waqidi that Muhammad had such a repug¬ 
nance to the form of tho cross that bo broke 
everv’thing brought into his house with that 
figure upon it. (Muir. iii. 01.) According to 
Abu Hurairah, the Pio))hi‘t said, “ Isw’oar by 
heaven, it is near, when Jesus tho Son of Mary 
will descend from heaNcn upon your people, a 
just king, and He will brt ak the c/’o.v.s, and kill 
the swine. (Ahshkot, xxiii. e. vi.) Tho Imam 
Ahfi Yusuf says that if a cross or a crucifix is 
stolen fiom a church, aiiqiu^tation (the punish- 
in«mt for theft) is not meui red ; but if it is 
stolen from a jirivate dw'clling it is theft. 
(Hamilton's llida^ah^ vul. ii. p. DO.) 

CRUCIFIXION. The Crucifixion 

of the Loid Jesus Christ is denied by tho 
teaching of the Qur'.iii. [jLsrs riinisT.] It is 
a jmnishment sanctioiu'd by tho Muhnmmu- 
dau leligiuii for highway robbers. (Hamil¬ 
ton’s lljdiiyalt^ vol. ii. 131.) 

CRUELTY. A striking instaiioe 

of the crueltv of ^hilianimad's chaiaeter 
occurs in a ti.iihtion gi^cn in the Nh///7/a V- 
liuHaii (p. lOlh). Anas relates, “ Some 
<d' the jicojile of tiie tube of -Ukl eaine to llie 
Pro]>hot and embiaced Plain : but the air of 
alAIadiiiah did not agree with them, and tliey 
wuinted to leave the place. And the Projiliet 
ordeied them to go wlieie tho camels given ia 
alms were a^si'iiihled, and to drink their milk, 
whicli they did, and rccaneied from their 
.sickiie.ss. But after this they heeamo ajio- 
statos, and n*nounc(‘d hslam, and stoic the 
camels. Then the Prophet .sent some peo])la 
after them, and they were seized and brought 
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back to al-Madlnah. Th,on the Prophet 
ordered their hands and their feet to bo cut 
off as a punishment for theft, and their eyes 
to be pulled out. But the Prophet did not 
step the bleeding-, and they died.” ^ And in 
another it reads, “ The Prophet ordered hot 
irons to bo drawn across their eyes, and then 
to bo cast on the plain of al-Madinah ; and 
when they asked for water, it was not given 
them, and they died.” 

Sir William Muir (vol. iv. p. 307) says: 
“Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu¬ 
hammad towards such of his enemies as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Qui'aish who fell at Badr he 
exulted with savage satisfaction ; and several 


prisoners, accused of no crime but of scepti¬ 
cism and political opposition, were deliberately 
executed at his command. The Prince of 
^aibar, after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the pui'poso of discovering the 
treasures of his tribe, was, with his cousin, 
pnt to death on the pretext of having trea¬ 
cherously concealed them, and his wifo was 
led away captive to the tent of the con¬ 
queror. Sentence of exile was enforced by 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madinah; and of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children were sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amounting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood before his 
eyes.” 


D. 


DABBATU ’L-ARZ 5}U). 

Lit. “ The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who shall arise in the last day, and shall cry 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not believed in the revelations of God 
{vide Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 84): “And when 
sentence falls upon them wo will bring forth 
a hrast out of the earth, that shall speak to 
them and say, ‘ Mon of our signs would not 
bo sure.’” According to the Traditions he 
will bo the third sign of the coming resurrec¬ 
tion, and will come forth from the mountain 
of Sufah. (Mishkdt^ xxiii. c. iv.) Both Sale 
and Rodwoll have confounded the Da])batu 
’1-Arz with Al-Jassiisah, the spy, mentioned 
in a tradition by Ffitimah {Mishkdt, xxiii. 
c. iv.), and which is held to bo a demon now 
inexistence, [ai.-jassasah.) Fora descrip¬ 
tion of the Dabbah, see the article on the 
11ESURKECT1(».\. 

DABUR “The West 

wind.” A term usocl by the Sufis to ex¬ 
press the lust ot tho llosh,knd its overwhelm¬ 
ing power in 4.jic heart of man. (Abdu r- 
Razzaq’s Dictionaiy of i^kji Tcim.'i.) 

DAHHA (^6^). Plural of the 
Persian so, fm. Tho teu days of the 

l^Iuharvuiij, duviii^ wliich pviblic mourning for 
‘All and hi.s sons is ol)ser\ed hy Shhah 
Muhammadans. (Wilson’s Glossary of Induui 
Terms.) 

ad-DAHR {fii^\), “ Along space 

of time.” A title given to tho Lxxvitli 
chapter of the QurYm ; culled also Siiratu '1- 
Iiisan, “ The Chajiter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the tirst Aei'^o of tlio elniplei : 
‘‘ Did not there pass ovoi man a long space of 
time ? ” 

One who believes 

in tho 'eternity of matter, and asserts tint 
the duration of this world is from eteniitv 
and domes the Day of Resurrection and Judg¬ 


ment; an Atheist. {Ghiydsu H-Lutjhdt, in 
loco.) 


DAIN A debt contracted 

with some detiuito term fixed for repayment, 
as distinguished from qarz^ which is used for 
a loan given \vithout any fixed toim for re 
payment, [dbut.] 

(JWo). Ijit, ‘‘false, 
lying.” Tlio name given in the Hadis to 
certain religious impostors who shall appear 
in the world ; a term equivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related 
to have said thoro would be about thirty. 

'd-lJajjdl, or “tho lying 
ChrisG It IS said, will ho tho last of tho 
JJapnls^ for an account of whom refer to 
article on masiuu ’d-dajjal. 

“ An argument; a 

proof.^^ Dali/ bu/'huni, “ a convincing argu¬ 
ment. ’ Dald yat'i, “ a decisive proof.” 


i/AAlASCUS. Arabic Dmiasha 

According to Julaiu ’d-din SuyutI, Damas¬ 
cus is the second sacred city in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first; and some have 
thought it must be the “ Iram of the 
columns” m'entioned in the QurVm, Siirah 
Ixxxix. 6, although this is not the view of 
most Muslim writers. [iram.J Damascus is 
not mentioned m tho QurVm. With regard to 
the date of the election of tho city, Muham- 
jnadan historians dilTer. Some say it was 
built by a slave named Dimashq, who be- 
ong«l to Al.K.bam, having been given to 
the patriarch hy Nimrod; others say Di¬ 
mashq was a slave belonging to Alexander tlio 

day ’ ■ 

Dama-scus was taken hy la^lid in tho 
icign of the Khalifah ‘Umar, a.h. LS, and it 

Xe ■emained tho 

chief city of Islam until the tall of that 
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dynasty, a.h. ,132, when the Abbassides moved 
their capital first to al-Kufah and then to 
Bagdad. 

The groat mosque at Damascus was erected 
by ‘Abdu ’1-Malik ibn Marwan, the fifth Kha- 
lifah of the Umaiyades. It was commenced 
A.H. 86, and finished in ten years, being 
erected on the ruins of an ancient Greek 
temple and of a Christian church. 

The account, as given by Jalalu ’d-dm 
Suyuti, in his flistonj of the Temple of Jerxi- 
salein, is curious and interesting, showingthht 
for a time Iho Muslims and Christians wor¬ 
shipped in tho same building together. 

“ Here (in Damascus) all the servants of 
God joined, and built a church to worshij) 
God in. Some say, however, that this church 
was built by the (areoks : foi ‘Abdu ’llah Ibn 
‘Abbas, having marched against Damascus and 
besieged it, demolished the walls, after ho had 
entered tlio city by storm. Then there fell 
down a stone, having certain letters inscrib(>d 
thereon in the (Iroek language. Theytheie- 
fore sent to bring a certain monk who couhl 
read Greek ; but ho said, ‘Bring mo in pit<di 
tlie impression of the letters on the stone, 
which ho found to be as follows: ‘ Woo unto 
thee, mother of. shame! Pious is he who 
inllicta upon thee with usury tho ill whicli 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woo unto 
thee from five eyes, who shall destroy thy wall 
after four thousand years.’ Now, ‘Abdu ’llfili’s 
entire name was ‘Abdu ’Ih'ih Ihn ‘All Ibn ‘Abdi 
’Ihlh Ibn ‘Abbas Ilni ‘Abdu ’1-Muqallib. 

'•Again, the liistoiiaii Ibn Isahir says. 
When (xod had granted unto tlie >ruslims 
tho ]iossossion, as coiKpierois of the whole of 
Svri.i, He granted them among otlier cities 
that of Damascus with its dependencies. Thus 
God sent down His mercy mion them, and tho 
commaiidc'i-in-chiof of the army (l»csioging 
Damascus), who was either Abfi ‘IJbaidah oi, 
as some say, Khrdid Ibn al-Walid, wrote a 
tieaty of capitulation and aiticles of sur¬ 
render. By those he settled and appointed 
fourteen ehurehes to remain in the liands of 
the Muslims. The (liureh of wliieli wo have 
sjiokeii abo\e was h'ft open and free for 
future eoiisidei alioii. Thi.s was on the plea 
tliat I'^fdid had (uitered tho city at tho 
.sw old's ]M. nit bv tlie eastern gate; ])ut that 
the Christians ,it the sann' time weie allowed 
tosunend('r by Aln’i 'Ubaidali, wdio entered 
at the western gate, opened under articles. 
This caused disscnsKai , but at bnigth it waas 
agreed tliat half the place should he regarded 
as ha\iiig ca|)itulated ai)d lialf as stormed. 

‘•The Muslmi 1 tlieiefore look t his dim cli, 
and Abu ‘Dl)aidah made it into .i m(>s(jue. 
He was afterwaids ap})ointed I'anir of Syiia, 
and was the lii st who ])rayod here, all the 
company of Companions j>raying after hmi 
in the open urea, now (mIIimI tho Compani<;ns’ 
'i’owei ; but the wall must then have been 
cut thiough, hard liy the leaning towei,if 
the Conifianions roally })rayod in tlie ‘ blessed 
precinct.’ At first tho Christians and Mus¬ 
lims entered l)y tho snipe gate, which was 
‘ the gate of Adoration and Piayor,’ over 
against the Qiblah, where the great tower now 
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stands. Afterwards tho Christian.s changed 
and went into thoir church by tho gate facing 
the w^est; tho Muslims taking tho right-hand 
mosque. But the Christians were not suf- 
forrod to chant aloud, or rocito their book.s 
or strike their bells (or clappers), in order 
to honour tho Companions with reverence and 
fear. Also, Mu‘riwiyah built m his days a 
house for tho Amir, right opposite' tlie 
mosque. Horo ho built a green ch.apel. 
This palace was noted for its perfection. 
Horo Mu‘awiyah dwelt forty years ; nor did 
this state of things change from a.h. M to 
A.H. 86. But Al-Walid Ibn ‘Abdu 'l-Malik 
began to think of' destroying tho churches, 
and of adding some to those already in tho 
hands of tho Muslims, so as to construct one 
groat mosque; and this hecanso some of the 
Muslims were sore trou])led by hearing the 
recitations of the Christians from tho Gospel, 
and their uplifted voices in prayer. Ho de¬ 
signed, therefore, to remove them from the 
Muslims and to annex tliis spot to tho other, 
so as to make une great mosque. Therefore 
he called for tho Christians, and asked them 
whether they would depart from tlioso jilacos 
which wore in their hands, receiving in ox- 
(•hange greater portions in lieu thereof; and 
also retaining four churclio.s not mentioned m 
tho treaty—the Church of Maria, tlie Church 
of the Crucified, just within the eastern gate, 
tho church Tallu 'Mlabn, and tho Cliurch of 
the Gloiious Mother, occupied previously by 
the burnishers. This, however, they voho- 
montly refused to do. Theieujion tlio Khali- 
fah said, ‘Bung me then the treaty which 
yon possess since tlie time of the Com¬ 
panions.’ They brought it, therefore, and it 
was read in al-Walid’s presoneo; when, lo I 
tho Cliurch of Thomas, outside tho gate of 
Thomas, hard by tlio river, did not outer into 
tho treaty, and was uno^of thoso called ‘tho 
greater of churches loft upon’ (for future 
(lisiio-^al). ‘There,' ho said, ‘this will I 
destroy and convert it into a mosque.* They 
said, ‘ Nay, let it alone, 0 commander of tho 
Faithful, even although not nienlionod among 
the ehurehes, for we areeonterit that you tako 
tho chapel of tho churcli.’ To this ngree- 
niciit, then, he held them, and received from 
1 Ik'iii the Quh])ah (or cliajid vault, d(jme) of 
tho chinch Then he summoned w'orkmcr. 
al)le to jmll down, and assembled all the 
.amirs, chiefs, and groat men. But tho (fiiris- 
tian bishops and priests coming, .ssid. • O 
commandor of tlio Faithful, wc find in ouj 
books that whosoever sliall demolish this 
church wjll_go mad.’ Then said the IChali- 
fah, ‘And I am very willing to he mad with 
God’s iiiMjiiralion ; thereforo no one sliall 
(loniolish it before me.’ Then he ascended 
the western tower, vdiich had two spires, 
and contained a monastic cell. Here he 
found a monk, whom he ordcacd Fj descend} 
The monk making difiieulties, and linger¬ 
ing, al-Walid look him by tho back of his 
neck, and ceased nut jmshing him until 
he h.ad thrown him down stairs Then h© 
asceiidcil to the most lofty spot in the church, 
above the great altar, called ‘ the Altar of 
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the 9\fartyra-’ Here he seized the ends of 
his sash, which was of a brip^ht yellow colour, 
end fixed them into his belt. Taking, then, 
an ajce into his hand, he struck against the 
very topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Then he called the amirs, and desired them 
down the building as quickly as pos¬ 
sibly, Hereupon all the Muslims shouted, 
‘ God is great I ’ three times ; also the Chris¬ 
tians loudly cried out with their wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jairfm, where they 
had assembled. Al-Walid therefore desired 
the commander of his guard to inflict blows 
-upon them until they should depart, which be 
did. The Muslims then demolished all that 
tho^ Christians had built in the great square 
here—altars and buildings and cloisters— 
until the whole square was one flat surface. 
He then resolved to build a splendid pile, un¬ 
rivalled for beauty of architi'Ctui'O, whieh 
none could hereafter surpass. Al-Walhl 
therefore commissioned the most eminent 
architects and mathematicians to build the 
mosque, according to the model they most 
preferred. His iTother chiefly moved and 
stirred him up to this undertaking, and nevt 
to him presidi'd Sulairaaii ‘Abdu ’1-Malik. It 
is said that al-Walid sent to the king of 
Greece to demand stone-masons and ollnu- 
workmen, for the purpose of building this 
mosquo in the way ho desired, sending weid, 
that if the king refused, ho would overrun 
his territory with his army, and reduce to 
utter rum every church in his dominions, even 
the Church of the Holy City, and the Church 
of Edessa, and utterly destroy every v<*stigo 
of the Gjcoka still remaining. The king of 
Greece, sent, therefore, numerous woikmen. 
with a letter, expressing himself thus ; • If 
thy father knowoth what thou doest, and per¬ 
mits it, then truly I accuse him of disgraceful 
conduct, and blame him more than thee. If 
be underetandelh it not, but thou only art 
conscious, then I blame thee above him.’ 
When the letter enmo to al-Walid. he wished 
to reply unto it, and assembled several per¬ 
sons for consultaticn. One of these Avas a 
well-knoAvn ]ioet, aaIio snirl, ‘I will ansAver 
bun, 0 Coniinnnder of the Failbful I out of 
the Hook of God.’ So said al-Walid, ‘Where, 
then, is that ansAver?’ He replied this vei.se, 
‘David and Solomon, lo ! they assume a 
right to the corn-tield, a iigbt^to the place 
where the jieoide are she.anng tbeii slioep. 
Alsio,Avoare Avitnesses of theirdecree. for Solo¬ 
mon hath gi\eii us to undei-tand it, and both 
(David and Sfilomon) have come 1(; u.sas judge.s 
and learned men.' Al-Walid, l)y this leplv, 
caused great suijinse to the king of Greece! 
Al-Firsuk alludes to this in these verse.s :_ 

“ I have made a separation between the 
Christians and their churches, and between the 
people who shine and w)io aio in dark¬ 

ness." 

‘‘ I neglected for a .season thus to apportion 
their happiness, T being a pi oei astinating vin¬ 
dicator of their giievaiices."’ 

' “Thy Lord bath made thee to resolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
mosques Avherein good words are recited.” 


»'Whilst they we're together in one place,’ 
some were praying and prostrating themselves 
on their faces, slightly separated from othcra 
who, behold ! were adoring God and idols.” 

“ How shall the people of the Cro.ss unite to 
ring their bells, when the reading of the 
Qur’an is perpetually intermingled ? ” 

“ I resolved then to remove them, just as 
did those wise men when they decreed them¬ 
selves a right to the secd-iiold and the 
flocks.” 

“ When al-Walid resolved to build tho 
chapel which is in the mid.st of tho cloister, 
called ‘ tho Vulture’s ChapeV (a namo given 
to it by the country-peo))le, because tho por- ^ 
tico.s on each side look like two Avings), he dug 
deep at the four corners of tho intonded 
chapel, until they came to SAVcot and limpid 
water. Here they first placed tho foundation 
of tho wall of the vineyard. Upon this they 
built Avith stone, and aaIjcti the four corners 
Avero of sufficient height, they then built 
thoreoji the chapel ; but it fell down again. 
Then said al-Walid to some one of the m.itlie- 
inaticians, wdio avoII know the plan "f tiio 
Vultuie’s Chapel, ‘ 1 Avi>h you to liuild tins 
ehajiel; for the injunction of God hath boiiii 
given me, and 1 am oontiileni that no oto' hut 
thyself may build it ’ Ho therefore l)Uilt tlio 
four corners, and covoicd tlicm with uiekor, 
and disappeared for a Avhole yeai, al Waiid 
not knoAvung Avhero lie A\a^ After a year, 
al-Walid dug down to the four curtuu Inun¬ 
dations. Then he (? e the ai ehite'iU said, 

‘ Do not he in a hurry. 0 eommandtu ot the 
Faithful!’ Then Ik* found the mathomati- 
cian» Avlio bad a man's heail AAith him Ho 
came to tho four corners, and uni'oveied the 
Avicker AN'ork, and lo 1 all that liail been built 
above the earth had fallen doAvn, until they 
Avere on a level with tlie earth. So bo said, 

‘ From thus (work have I come) ’ d'heii ho 
proceeded to build, and firmly fixed and sup- ' 
ported a beautiful fabric. I 

“ Some person uLo said al-Walid wished lo 
construct a brilliant chapel of pure gold, 
whereby tho rank of the mosque miglit be 
magnified. Hereupon the supei mtondent ^aid 
iintjo him, ‘ You cannot eiTeet this ’ Upon 
Avbich al-Walid struck him fifty Idovs with a 
whip, saying, ‘ Am I tlnui incapable of eject¬ 
ing thisr*’ The man uqdied, ‘Certainly,’ 
Ihen be said, ‘I Avill. then, find out a Avav to 
knoAv the truth. Ih mg forth all the gold 
thou h.a.st’; which he did: and al-Walid 
melted it, and formed it into one large brick, 
aaIiicIi contained one thousand pieces of gold. 
But the man said, ‘ O Commander of the 
baithfuH Avo shall rcquiie so many thou.sand 
bricks of this sort, if thou dost }>ossess them ; 
nor AvilJ this suffice for our work AI-Waiid 
.seeing that he was true and just, presented 
him Avitli fifty Alinur.s; and Avben al-Walid 
roofed the groat precinct, ho adorned tho 
loof, as well as the whole extent of ihe pa^ve- 
ment, A\ith a surface of gold. Some ui "al- 
Wahd’s family also said unto him, • They who 
come after thee will emulate thee in rendering 
the outer roof of this mosque mgre commodious 
every year.’ Upon this al-Walid ordered all the 
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lead of the coniitry to be collected together, in 
order to construct therewith an exterior out¬ 
ward covering, answering to the interior, 
which should be light upon the roof, and on 
the side-posts that supported the roof. So 
they collected lead throughout all Syria and 
many other countries; and whilst they were 
returning, they met with a certain woman 
who possessed a weight of lead—a weight of 
many talents. They began to chaffer with 
the woman for it, but she refused to sell it, 
except for its weight in silver. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in¬ 
forming'him of this, who replied, ‘Buy it 
from her, even for its weight in silver.' When, 
then, they offered this sum unto her, she 
said, ‘ Now that you have agreed to my pro¬ 
posal, and are satisfied to give the weight in 
silver, I give the weight as an offering unto 
God, to servo for the roof of the mosque.’ 
Hercupon 'they marked one corner of the 
weight with the impression of a seal, ‘ This 
IS (iod’s.’ Some say the woman was an 
Israelite; some say that they sought for 
lead in open ditches oi boles, and eamo to a 
stone sepulchre, within which was a leaden 
sepulehie, whence they brought forth a dead 
body, and laid it on the giourid Whilst drag¬ 
ging It out, the bead fell to the ground, and 
the neck being broken, much blood flowed 
forth from the mouth, v.hich terrified them 
so nmeh, that they rapidly fiod away. This 
IS said to have been the buri^il-placo of King 
haul AFo, the guardian of the mosque came 
unto a.l-^^alid and said, ‘0 Commander of 
the Faithful I men say that al-Walid hath ex¬ 
pended the money of the treasury unjustly.’ 
Hereupon al-Walid desired that all tlio 
people should bo summoned to prayer. When 
all sNcre assembled. al-Walid mounted th<i 
pulpit, and said, ‘ Such and such reports have 
real bed me' Then be said, ‘O ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Muhujir ! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury ’ Now it was cairied upon 
mules. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
m the midst, beneath the chapel, he poured 
out all the gold and silver, to such a height, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Sealer being then brought 
out, the whole was weighed, when it was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
public use fui three years to come, even if 
nothing wore added ta the amount. Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glorifying 
God for this. Then said the Khalifah, ‘0 
people of Damascus 1 you boast among men 
of four things ; of youi air, of youi water, of 
vour cheerfuhiess, ami uf } our gracefulness. 
Would that you would add to those a fifth, and 
become uf»tbe number of those who praise 
God, aiid'aio liberal m his .service. Would 
that, thus changing, you w'ould become thank¬ 
ful suppliants.* 

“ In the Qiblah of this mosque were 
three golden scimitars, enamelled in lapis 
lazuli. Upon each scimitar w'as engraved 
the following sentence : ‘ In the name 

of God, the Merciful and Compassionate 1 
There is no god but God. He is the over¬ 
living, the self-subsisting Being, who never 
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slmnbeTS nor sleeps. There l« no god but 
God Ho h.is no partner. Wo will never 
adore any but our Lord, the one God. Our 
faith IS Islam, and our Prophet is Muhammad, 
d’his mosque was built, and tho chuichea 
which stood on tbt' r.ite of the chapel were 
deuu'Iished, bv i idii 'd the servant of God, 
till- (’Munnandoi ol tho l''aithlul, ai-Walid Ibn 
‘Abdu 1-M.ilik Ibn Mai wan, in tho month 
Zu '1-Q.i‘dah, AH. Mi’ Uj)ou another tablet 
wan inscribed the whole of iho first chapter 
of the Qur’an. Here also were depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then tho 
spiral course of tho sun, then tho way 
of liNing which obtained after tho arrival 
of the Faithful at Damascus. Also, it is said, 
that all the flooi of this mosque was divided 
into small slabs, and that the stone (carving) 
of the walls extended to the utmost pin¬ 
nacle. Above was a groat golden vine, and 
above this wore splendid onamellod knobs of 
green, red, blue, and white, whereby were 
figured and expressed all countries and 
regions, especially the Ka‘bah, above tho 
tower; also all the countries to the right and 
left (of Makkali), and all the most beautiful 
shrubs and trees of every region, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The roof 
had corrueos of gold Here was suspended 
a chain of gold and silver, which brunehed off 
into seven separate lights. In the tower of 
the Companions were two stones—beryls 
(some thov wore the jewels called pearls); 
they \vere called ‘ Tho Little Ones.’ When 
tho candles were jiut out, they inflamed the 
eyes by their brilliant light. In the time of 
al-Amin Ibn ar-Kashid, Sulaiman, captain of 
the guaid, wa.s sent by that l^alifah to Da- 
rna.scii.'^, to .steal those atone.s and bring them 
to him': which he did When itl-Ma’mun dis- 
coveied tlus, ho sent tnem to Damascus, as a 
j)roof of bis brother’s misconduct. They 
aflerward.s again vanished,' and in their place 
IS a glass vessoL In this mosque kll the 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en¬ 
trance, are open, and have no bais or locks. 
Ovei each is a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walls as far as 
the bases of the golden vine, above which are 
tho enamelled knob.s. The capitals of the 
pillars were thickly coveied with dead gild¬ 
ing. Hero wore also small galleries, to look 
down from, enclosed on the four sides of the 
.skirting wall Al-Walid also built tha 
noi-thern minaret, now called ‘the Bride-* 
groom’s Tow'er.’ As to tho we.stcrn gallery, 
that existcii many .iges before, in each 
corner of thi.s was a coll, rai.scd upon very 
lofty walls, and used by tho Greeks as an 
observatory The two northern of those fell, , 
and tho two opposite remained. In the year 
740, part of tho eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was 1 uilt up anew out of 
tho Christians’ money, because they had me¬ 
ditated tho destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
This IS tho tower (but God knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu¬ 
hammad is reported to have said, ‘ I saw 
Jesus son of Maria come forth from. near the 
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white minaret, east of the mosque, placing 
his hands upon tho wings of two angels, 
firmly bound to him. Upon him ^\as the 
Divino glory (the Shechinah). He was marked 
by tho red tinge of baptism. This is tho 
fmark of original sin.’ Jesus (it is also .said) 
shall come forth from tlie White lower by 
tho eastern gate, and shall enter the mosque. 
Then shall tho word come forth for Jesus to 
fight with Antichrist at tho corner of ^thc 
city, as long as it shall please God. Now, 
when this mosque (tho slaves’ mosque) was 
completed, there was not to bo found upon 
the face of tho earth a building more beau¬ 
tiful, more splendid, more graceful, than this. 
On whatever side, or area, or jilace, the .spec¬ 
tator looked, ho still thought that side or spot 
tho most preferable for beauty. In this 
mosqueyvere certain talismans, placed therein 
since the time of tho Greeks ; so that no veno¬ 
mous or stinging creature could by any means 
obtain entrance into this enclosuie, neither 
serpent, scorpion, beetle, nor spider. They 
eay, also, that neither sparrows nor pigeons 
built their nests there, nor was anything to be 
found there which could annoy people. Most, 
or all, of those talismans were burnt by the 
fire that consumed the mosque, which fire 
took placo in the night of Sha‘bun, a.h. 4fil. 
Al-Walid frequently prayed In tho mosque. 
Ono night (it is related) he said to his 
people, * I wish to pray to-night in the 
mosque; lot no one remain there whilst I 
pray therein.’ So when he came unto the 
gate of tho Two Moments, ho desired the 
gate to be opened, and entering in, ho saw a 
man standing between tho gate of the T’vno 
Moments and the gate of St. George, praying. 
He was rather nearer to the gate of St. 
George than to tho other. So the Khalifah 
said unto his people, ‘ Did I not charge you 
that no one should remain whilst 1 was pray¬ 
ing in the mosque ? ’ Thou one of them said, 

‘ 0 Commander of the Faithful I this is St 
George, who jirays every night in the mosque.’ 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thousSLnd prayers. 

“Again. A certain uian, going out of the 
gate of the mosque which i.s near the JaiiCin, 
met Ka‘l) tho .seiiiic, who said, ‘ W'hithei 
bound?’ Ho replied, ‘To the Baitu ’1-Mu- 
qaddas, therein to pray.’ Then said Kad), ‘I 
will shoAv you a sjiot wheiein whosoever 
prayeth shall receive the same ble'isings as if 
he prayed in tho Baitu '1-Muqaddas.’ The 
man, therefore, wont v,ilh him. Then Kad) 
.showed him the sj)aco h^Uween the liUle 
gate from whence you go to Ah\sMina, that 
1 -, tho space coveied by the andi ot the 
gate, containing al)out o'ne bundled y.u<l., 
to the vest, and .^uid, ‘ Wln-^o ]u.iy<‘th wuhm 
those two points shall bo regaid.-d as piayuig 
-Within the Baitu ’l-Muqadihi ,.* .New, t.ns sp,;t 
i^ ‘^nul to bo a sjK.t tit to be seu^ht bv])d; 4 in,K, 
Here, it is assoip.d, is the iu'.td el’ Jubn, ‘-.m 
of Zachaiias (Peace 1 e wiDi him !). lor ai- 
M'alid Ibn Mudnu being defied t.> shew 
■vshero Johns head was to be louud, pointed 
with his hand to the plasteied pillai —the 
fourth from the east corner. Zaid Ibu M'ukud 
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says, * At the time it was proposed to build 
the mosque of Damascus, I saw the head of 
John, sou of Zacharias, brought forth from 
undoincath one of the corners of the chapel. 
The hair of tho head was unchanged.’ Ho 
says ill another place, ‘ Being nominated by 
al-VValid superintendent of the building, w'c 
found a cave, of which discovery wo informed 
al-Walid. Ho came, therefore, unto us at 
night, with a w'ax taper in Li.; hand. Upon 
doseending wo found an elaborately carved 
little .shrine, three within three within 

the first a second, w'ithin tho second a third). 
Within this last was a sarcojihagus, and 
within thi.s a casket; within which was the 
head of John, son of Zachaiias. Over tho 
casket was written, “ Here is tho head of John, 
son of Zacharia.s. Peace bo with him 1 ” By 
al-Walid’s command wo restored tho head to 
the spot whence it had been taken. Tho 
pillais which are above this spot are inclined 
obliquely to tho others to distinguish tho 
place. There is also over it a pillar with a 
head m plaster.’ Ho asserts again, that 
when tho happy event occuiTod ol the con¬ 
quest of Damascus, a certain person went up 
tho .stairs which led to the church, then 
standing where tho mosque now stands 
Hero tho blood of John, son of Zacharias w'as 
seen to flow in torrents and to boil up, nor 
did the blood sink down and become still 
until that seventy thou.sand had been slam 
over him. The spot where tlio head was 
found is now' called al-Saka.sak (perhaps, tho 
Nail of the Narrow Cave). 

“ In tho days of ‘Umar, tho Christians re¬ 
quested that ho would'Tonlhm their claim to 
the right of meeting in those jilacos which al- 
Walid had taken from them and converted 
into nio.siiues. They, therefore, claimed the 
whole inner area as their o>mi from ‘Umar. 
The latter thought it right to restore them, 
what al-Walid had taken from them, l)ut 
upon examination he found that the churches 
without the .subur})s were not comprehended 
in tho articles of surrender by the Compa¬ 
nions, such, foi example, as the great Chureh 
of the ^Monastery of Obseivant.s or Carmelites, 
the Chureh of the Convent behind the Churcli 
of St. d'honias, and all the churches of tho 
lUMglibouiing Milages. ‘Umar therefore gave 
them the choice, eithei to restore them the 
churolios they demanded, demolishing m that 
Case ;ill the other cliiiichcs, or to leave those 
chuiehes unmolested, and to receive from 
them a full coii.sent to the free u.sc of the open 
s})ace ]*y the iMii.shm.s. To thi.s batter pro- 
])Osal Ihev, aft(‘r lliiee davs delibi'ralioii, 
agU'iMl; and piopei writing.i weio drawn 
U}) on both sides. J'liey ga\e the Muslims a 
deed <d giant, and ‘Uiiiai- gu\e them full 
seciuity and assnianre of protection. Nothing' 
wa.s to bo compared to thi.s mosque. It 
n, .said to be one of the .stronglndds of 
.iiadis»\aml that no inhabitant ot Uamascu .'5 
would long Joi IhnadisL wlicii he looks upon 
his beautitul inosquo. Al-Ma’mun came to 
Damasem, m, (oiiip.tny vith hi.s biotlior al- 
Mu-tasmpand tiie C^a/.i Yaina Ibn Aksam. 
Whilot Mowing the uiosiiuc he said, ‘ What is 
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the most wondrous sight here?.’ His brother 
said, ‘ These offerings and pledges.’ The Qazi 
said, ‘ The marble and the column.s. ’Then .said 
al-Ma'mun, ‘ The most wondiDus thing to me 
is, whether any other could be built at all like 
this.' ” {Hist. Temple of Jn-ii'<(tlem. by Jahilu 
'd-din, translated by Reynolds, p. 407.) 

D A'N C I N G . Arabic Raqs. 

D.aneing is generally held to be unlawful, 
although it does not jappear to be forbidden 
in either the Qur’an or the Traditions, hut 
according to al-Bukhuri (Arabic od., p. 13“)), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
day of the great festival. Those who hold it 
to bo unlawful quote the follow mg ver.se from 
the Qur’an, Surah xvii. 39, “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, although it 
does not seem to refer to the subject. 

The Sufis make dancing a rcligiou.s 
exercise, but the Sunni iMuslmis eopsidel U 
unlawful. {Uidayotu p. 107.) 

DANIEL. Arabic DdiiindL A 

prophet celebrated amongst IMuhammadans 
as an interpreter of dreams. Ho is not men¬ 
tioned in either the Qur'an or the Traditions, 
but in the Qasusu 't~Ambiyd\ p. 231, it is 
stated that in the reign of A'(:/^^sor 

(Nebuchadnezzer) ho was imprisoned; and 
when bo was in prison, the-king had a dream 
which ho had forgotten, and lieaiing tliat 
Daniel was an interjireter of dreams, he sent 
for him. When Daniel was in the presence 
of the King, ho refu.sed to prostrate, saving, 
it was lawful to prostrate alone to the Ijoid 
Almighty. For this ho nearly lost his life, 
but was spared to interpret tin; king's dream, 
w^hich was as follows: “ He saw a great idol, 
the head of which w^as of g(»ld, above the 
navel of silver, below the navel of coj)j)ei,thc 
legs of iron, and the feet of clay. And sud¬ 
denly a stone fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powder, and mixed all the 
substances, so that the wind blew them in all 
directions ; but the stone grew gradually, and 
to such an extent that it coveied the whole 
earth.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to be this : The idol repiescnted 
different nations ; the gold w as the kiiig<lom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kipgdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the non 
the Persians, and the clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Rome 
should be descended ; the great stone being 
a religion which should spread itself over the 
whole earth in the last day. 

DAR “A house, dwelling, 

habitation, land, country.” A word which is 
used in various combinations, e.<j .:— 

ad-DCir . . The abode—the city of 

al-Madinah. 

ad-Dcirain . The two abodes—this 
world and the next. 

Ddra d-adab . A seat of learning; a 
university. 

Ddru d-baqu' . The abode which ro- 
maineth—heaven. 

Ddru d-fand . The abode which passcth 
away—earth. 
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Dam d-gh^ydr . The abode of delusion*^ 
the world. 

Ddru d-kuzn The vale of tears—the 
earth. 

Ddru d~ibtilcf . The abode of temptation 
—the world. 

Ddru d-kliildfah The .seat of the Imam or 
Kbalifah-—capital 

Ddru d-kntub A libiary. 

Ddru d-klnUd The homo of eternity— 

Paradise. 

ad-Ddrudi-nadiii The blessed abode—Pa¬ 
radise. 

Z)dru d-qazff The Qazi’s court. 

Ddru \h-shifif A ho.spital. 

Ddru 's-surur The abode of joy—Para¬ 

dise. 

Ddru "z-zarh . A mint. 

Ddru 'z-znjdfah A banijueting-room. 

[darit ’l-baw ar, DARn ’l-harr, dard ’l- 
isL\M, DARu *l-q:uiak, daru ’s-sajlam, daru 

’b-SARTANAH, DARU ’g-SAWAB.] 

DARGAII A royal court 

(Persian). In India it is a term used for a 
Muhammadan shnno or tomb of some reputed 
holy pin son, and which is the object of pil- 
griniagi* and adoration. (Wilson’s Glossary of 
Induin Tcrm^f) 

DARU ’L-BAWAR 

Lit. “ The abode of perdition.” ' A term used 
for hell in tlic Qm-’an, SCirab xiv. 33; “And 
have made their people to alight at tho abode 
of peidition'^ 

DARU ’L-IIARB 

“The land of warfare.” According to the 
Dictionary (JJnydsu d-Luy/idt^ Ddjii d-fidih 
IS “ .a country helonging to infidels which has 
not been subdued by Islam.'’ According to 
tlio Qdmd.'i, it IS “ a eonntry in which pdace 
has not been proclaimed between Muslims 
and unbelievers.” 

In the Fatdii'a * A lamrfiri, vol. ii. p. 854, it is 
written that a Ddru '/-haib becomes a LJdi ii 
d-Isldm on one condition, namely, tho promul¬ 
gation of the edicts of Islam. Tho Imanl 
Muhammad, in hi.s hook called the Ziyddad^ 
says a Ddiu ’/-/.s/«m again becomes a Daru ’/- 
/<«r5, according to Abii llanifah, on threo 
conditions, namely : (1) That the edicta of tho 
unholievers he pi omulgated, and the edicts of 
Isliim be su})j)iessed ; (2) That the country in 
quc.stiou be adjoining a Ddru d-hurh and no 
other Muslim countiy lie between them 
(that is, when the duty of Jihad or religious 
war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
have not the j)ovvcr t(/carry it on). (3) That no 
protection (/^f/a«/i) remains for either a'Muslim 
or a zimmi\ viz. that umdnu d-awiv<‘if or that 
first protection which was given them when the 
country was first conquered by Islfim. The 
Imams Yusuf and Muljammad both say that 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promul¬ 
gated in a country, it is sufficient to consti¬ 
tute it a Ddru d-haib. 

In .tfte Raddu d-Muk'hldi , vol. iii. p. 391, it 
is stated, “ If the edicts of Lslfim remain in 
force, together with the edicts of the imbe* 
Hovers, then the country cannot be said to ba 
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a Ddru H‘harhy The important question as 
to whether a country in the position of Hin- 
duatan may be considered a Lfdru H-Islam or 
a Ddru 'l-harb has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice, in bis work entitled, Indian Musulmdns^ 
which is the result of careful inquiry as to 
the necessary conditions of a Jihad, or a 
Crescontado, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-71, in consequence of a Wahhabi con¬ 
spiracy for the overthrow of Christian rule in 
that country. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Musulmans, hinges upon the 
question whether India is Ddru d-harh, a 
land of warfare,” or Ddnt 'l-Isldm^ “ a land 
of Islam.” 

The Muftis belonging to the Hanifi and 
Shafi‘i sects at Makkah decided that, “ as long 
as oven some of the peculiar observances of 
Islam prevail in a country, it is Ddru''I-Islam.'" 

The decision of the Mufti of thoMaliki sect 
was very similar, being to the following effect: 
“ A country does not become Ddru 'l-hnrb 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when all or most of the injunc¬ 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom.” 

The law doctors of North India decided 
that, “ the absence of protection and liberty 
to Musulmans is essential in a Jihdd, oi reli¬ 
gious war, and also that there should bo a 
probability of victory to the armies of Islam.” 

The Shi‘ah decision on the subject was as 
follows: “A Jihad is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam are led by tL ' rightful Imam, 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex¬ 
perienced warriors are ready, when it is 
against the enemies of God, when he who 
makes war is in possession of his rea.son, and 
when he has secured the permission of his 
parents, and has sufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey ” 

The Suimis and Shi‘ahs alike believe in 
the eventual triumph of Islam, when the 
whole world shall become tollowcrs of the 
Prophet of Arabia; but whilst the Sunnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great end, “ whenevei 
there is a probability of victory to the Mu- 
sulmans,” the Shrahs, true to the one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
appearance of a rightful Imam, [jihad] 

DAllV ’L-ISLAM 

“ Land of Islam.” According to the Raddu 7- 
Mukhtd), vol ill p. 3‘M, it is a country 
in which the edicts of Islam are fully pro¬ 
mulgated, ^ 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under certain disabilities. They can worship 
God according to their own customs./v/ofzVW 
the^are not idolaters; but it must be done 
without any ostentation, and, whilst churches 
and synagogues may bo repaired, r^o new place 
of worship can be erected. ^ “ The construction 
of churches, or synagogues, in Muslim tern¬ 
ary is unlawful,'this being forbidden in the 
Traditions; but if places of worship belong¬ 
ing to Jews, or Christians, be destroyed, or 


fall into decay, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because buildings cannot endure for 
ever.” 

Idol temples must, be destroyed, and 
idolatry suppressed by force in all countries 
ruled according to strict Muslim law, (Hi- 
ddmh, vol. ii. p. 219.) 

For further particulars, see article daru 
’l-harb. 


DAEU T-QARAR 

“ The abode that abideth.” expression 
which occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xl. 42: “ 0 
my people I this present life is only a passing 
joy, but the life to come is the mansion that 
abideth.'" 

DARU ’S-SALAM -J\ j\j). 

“ The abode of peace.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, SCirah vi. 127 : “ For 
them is a dwelling of peace with their Loid ! 
and in recompense for their works, shall He 
bo their protector.” 

DARU’S-SALTANAH 

‘'The seat of government.” A term given to 
the capital of a province, or a Muslim state, 

DARU ^S-SAWAB (^\^\ 

“ The house of recompense.” A name given 
to the Jannatu‘Adn. oi Gaiden of Eden, by 
the commentator al-Baizawi. 


DARVESH, DARWISH 

A Persian word for a religious mendicant A 
dervosh. It is derived from the word dnr, 
“a door”, ht. one w’ho goes from door to 
door. Amongst rob'gious Muhammadans, the 
darvosh i'^ called a Jagtr, which is the v-ord 
generally used fur religious mendicant ordeis 
in ^Vrabic books. The subject is, thoreforo, 
considered m the article on faqir. 


pi. Bandt; Heb. Bath In 

the law of inheritance, the position of a 
daughter us secured by a vorsc in the Qur’an, 
bill ah jv 12 : “ With icgard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the sons the 
poitJoM of two daughters, and if there be 
daughters, more than two, then they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but If she be an only daughter she 
shall have the half.” 

folWs explains the above as 

“ Daughter begotten by the deceased take 
m tbreo cases : half goes to one only, and two- 

len'^ta ^ be a 

Ind he ““i® ‘‘It feuiales. 

and he makes them residuarics. The son’s 

llr^hr^ Jaughtera begotten 

by the deceased ; and they may bo in six 

^tw' m to ™eonly,anLwo.th.Ms 

to two 01 more, on failure of daughters l,o. 

ter of" a single daugh- 

ter of the deceased, they have a sixth, com- 

but ‘i"® daughter’s half; two-thirds ; 

but, with two daughters of the deceased, they 
have no share of the inheritance, unless there 
bo, in an equal degree with, ei in a loC? 
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degreo than, them, a boy, who makes them I 
residuaries. As to the remainder between , 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females , and all of the son’s daughters are 
excluded by the son himself. 

“If a man leave thiee son’s daiighteis, 
some of them in lower degi ees than uthem, 
and three daughters of the son of anolln'r 
Bon, suinc of them m 1 ow(M degicethan othoi 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of them in lower »legi ees 
than (jthers, af in the following table, this is 
called the case of tashblli. ^ 

First set Second set. Third .set 

Son. Son. Son. 

S'm, daughter. Son. Son 

Son, (laughter. Son. d.iughter. Son. 

Son. daughter. Son, daughter. Son, daughter 
Son, daughter Son, daughter 
Son, daughter 

‘•Hero the eldest of the first lino lias nono 
equal 111 degree'NN’ith Inn , tiio middle one of 
the iii'st line is equalled m degiee l>v the 
clde^'t of the S0(.'ond, and tin' youngo-^t of tln^ 
frst line is equalled hy the nuddh' one of 
the second, and hy the eldest of the third line; 
the ymingest of the s(‘Cond line is ('.ju.illed 
hy the middle oih' "f tin' third Inn*, and the 
youngest of tiie thud set has no e.jual in 
degree. When thou hast coni})iidiended this, 
then we say • the eldest of the fist line has a 
moiety, the middle one of the fist line has 
a sixth, together witli liei ('(jiial in degree, to 
make up two-thirds , and those in loner 
degrof's never take anything, unlc'-s then' he 
a son nith them, who makes them residua- 
rie.s, both her who is e(iual to him m degree, 
and her who is above him, but who is not 
entitled to a sharef^those below him are ex- 
chided.” (Ramsay’.s ed. Ai>-Sirdjii/a/i ) 

The age of pubeiiy, or majoiity, of a 
daug-hter is established hy the usual sign.s of 
nomaiiliood ; but in the absence of tliese signs, 
according to Abu Ilaiiifah, she is nbt of age 
until she is eighteen. But the two Imum.s, 
i\Iuhammad and Yusuf, fx the age at ffleen, 
and nith this opinion the Imam ash-Shiili'i 
agrees. 

With regard to a daughter’s freedom in a 
mairiago contract, Shaik^h‘Alrdii ’1-Haqq, in 
hi.s coinmontary on the Traditions (vol iii. 
p. lOd), says, “ All tho learned doctors aro 
agreed that a virgin daughter, until she has 
arrived at the age of puberty, is entirely at 
the disjjosal of her father or lawful guardian, 
hut that ill the event of a woman having been 
left a widow after .she has attained the age 
of puberty, she is entirely at liberty to luairy 
whom she likes.” Theic i.s, however, be says, 
some difference of opinion as to tho free¬ 
dom of a girl who has not beem married and 
has arrived at the Ufje of j>id}(')ti/. Ah\i 
Hanifah rules that she iscntiioly free from 
the control of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage, but ash-Shalhi rules otherwise. 
Again, as regard.s a widow who is not of 
age, Abu Hanifah says .she cannot marry 
without her guardian’s permission, but ash 
Shufi'i says she is free. 
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•According to the teaching of the Prophet, 
a virgin daughter gives her consent to mar-' 
riago by silence.” He also taught “ that a 
woman ripe in years ahall have her consent 
isked, and if she remain silent her silence is 
consent, but if she do not oonseut, she shall 
not be forced.” But this tradition is also to 
1)0 compared with another, in which he said, 
“Tlu'ie 1 -. no marriage without the permission 
of the guardians.” {df/shkat, xiii. c. iv. pt. ^.) 

II ence tho difference between tho learned 
doetors on this subject. 

The author of the Ahhld<j-i-J{ddll says it 18 
not advisable to teach girls to read and "write, 
and this is the gt'iieral feeling amongst 
Muhammadans in all parts of the world, 
although It is considered right to enable 
them to leeito the Qur'an and tho liturgical 
players. 

Tho father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not inairy bis daughter at an early age, 
lor Muluimiiiad is lelutod to have sanl, “It 
IS written lu tbi' Book of Moses, that who- 
.soe\er does not marry hrs daughter when she 
h.ith 1 (‘ached tho age of twelve years is re- 
spoiisihlo lor any sm she may eommit.” 

The anoienl Aiahs used to call the angels 
the <laughtoi s of Hod,” and objected strongly, 
as tho Badawis do in tho present day, to 
female off.spring, and they used to bury their 
infant daughtoi s alive. These practices Mu¬ 
hammad iej)iohates in the Qur’an, Surah xvi, 
hi). •• And thei/ ascribe daughters unto God I 
Gloiy h(' to Him! But they desire them not 
f()r I he in ■.(.‘Ives, For when tho birth of a 
daughter IS announced to any oho of them, 
daik s]i;idow.s hcttlo on his face, and he is sad; 
ho bidetli him from the people because of 
the ill tidings. Shall ho keep it with disgrace, 
or bury it m the dust? Are not their judg¬ 
ments wiong ? ” 

Mr. Rodwoll remarks on this verse: “Thus 
Rabbinism teaches that to be a woman is a 
great degradation. The modern Jew says in 
his Daily Prayers, fob 5,G, “ Blessed art thou, 
O Loid our (jod ! King of the Universe ! who 
hath not made me a woman.” 

DUMAH A fortified town 

held by the Christian chief Ukaidar, who was 
defeated by the Muslim general ^lalid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadamem, A.ii. 9. 
But the mercenaTy character of Ukaidar’s 
conversion led him to revolt after Muham¬ 
mad’s death. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ vol. 
iv. p. 191.) 

DAVID. Arabic Ddwudj or 

Ddirud. A king of Israel and a Prophet, 
to whom God revealed the Zabur, or Book, 
of Psalms. [zAJUUR.] lie has no special 
title or /caiima/i, a.s all iVIuslims are agreed 
th.it he wuis not a law-giver or the founder 
of a dispensation. The account of him in 
the Qur’an is exceedingly meagre. It ds 
given’ as follows, with the commentator’s 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lape :— 

“ And God gave him {David) the kingship 
over the children of Israel^ SiUd wisdom, after 
the death of Samuel and Saul, and theif 
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[namely these two gifts] had not been given 
together to any one before him ; and He taught 
him what He pleased, ai> the art of mahng 
coats of mail, and the language of birds. And 
were it not for God’s repelling men, one by 
another, surely the earth had become corrupt 
by the predominance of the polytheists and the 
slaughter of the ^Inshms and the ruin of the 
places of wot ship: but God is beneticenl to 
the peoples, and hath repelled some by others." 
(Surah ii. 227.) 

“ Hath the story of the two opposing parties 
come unto thco, when they ascended over the 
walls of the ointory of iJarld. haring Inen jae- 
vented rjoing in unto him by the iluoi, Iniause of 
his being axgugid in di ration.^ When they 
went in unto David, and lie was frightened at 
them, they said, Fear not : ire ate two oppos¬ 
ing -parties. It is said that they trere tico 
jHirties of moi e than one each \ audit is said 
that they were two indi i idaals, angels, who 
came as two litigants, to admonish Darid. who 
had ninety-nine wins, and had desired the wif 
(fa person who had none but hn. and marrad 
her and taken lot os/o.s av/r. [Ont* of them 
said,] One of ns hath wronged the other ; 
therefore judge between us with truth, and 
bo not unju.st, but direct us into the right 
way. Vcnly this niy Inadher in rdigion had 
nine-and-ninety ewes, and I had one owe; and 
he said, Make me her keejier. And lie over¬ 
came me in the disj)ute.—Am/ the other eon- 
fe.^.^ed hint to hare spoken tniih, —[D.ixidJ 
said, Verily he hath wronged Ibee in demand¬ 
ing thy owe to add her to his, ewes ; and verily 
many associates wrong one another, cxeejit 
those who believe and do righteous deeds: 
and few indeed are they.— And the two angds 
said, ascending in their [projier oi‘ assumed] 
forms to heaven, The man hath passed si nti n< e 
against himself So Darul was adinonislud. 
And David pereei\ed that We had tried him 
by Ins love of that woman; A%lierefoic he a.^ked 
paidon of his Lord, and fell down bowing 
himsidf (or prostrating /i/oisr//'), and rejiented. 
So We forgave him that ; and venly for him 
fAvns ordained] a high rank with Us (that n. 
an increase oj good foitiuu ni this irotld). and 
[tlieie shall be for him] an exeelient letreat 
in the wot Id to conic." (Surah xxxviii. 2(1-21 ) 

“ Wo compelled the mountains to glorify 
Us, with David, and the birds also, on Ins eom- 
iiianding them to do so, whin he ei pi mnei d 
languoi ; and Wo did this. And W(* taught 
him the art of making coats of mail ( for 
befoie his timeplatis of mtlal weie ?ose<'/)’fdr 
you among mankind in gineial, that they 
might defend you fiom your sutVering in 
warring uitli yom enemies. —Will yc then, 

0 people of Mecca, bo thankful for My 
fnvouis, believing the apostles?" (Surah xxi 
‘71), 80.) ' ■ 

Sale observes that Yahya the commentator, 
most rationally understands herelty the divine 
revidations wbieli David received from God, 

and not the art of making coats of mail._ 

The cause of bis applying himself to tins art 

i.s thus related m the Minlfu 'z-Zaman • _He 

used to go forth in disguise, and when he 
found any people who knew him not, he ap¬ 


proached them and asked them respecting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him; but one day, as he was 
asking question.s respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human being, who said, “ An excellent man 
were David if he did not take from the public 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of David 
was contraciod, and ho begged of God to 
render him independent: so He made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his hands as thread ; 
and he used to sell a coat of mail for four 
thousand [pieces of money—whether gold or 
.silver is not said], and with part of tliis ho 
obtained food for himself, and part he gave in 
alms, and with part he fed hi.s family. Hence 
an excellent coat of mail is often called by 
the Arabs “ Dawudi,” i.e. “ Duvidcan.” (See 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights, chap. viii. note 5.) 

David, it IS said, divided his time regularly, 
setting apart one day for the service of God. 
.another day for rehdering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them, 
and another day for his own affairs. 


DA‘WA A claim in a law¬ 

suit. A claim or demand. (See Hamilton’s 
Iliddyah, vol iii. p. 03.) 


DA‘WAn Lit. ^‘A call, in¬ 

vocation (/ (', of God’s help) ” A term used to 
cx}>res.s .a svstimi of ineantatien vvliieli i.s held 
to be lawful by orthodox IMiihammadans ; 
wliilst siht. “ magic,” .and kahdnali, ‘‘ fortiino- 
tclling,” are said to lu* unlawful, the Pro¬ 
phot having foi hidden hoth. 

I Tom the ^luslim hool\R it .appears that 
.Muhammad is believed to have s.anetioned the 
use of spells and incantatioiis, so long as Iho 
words Used were only those of the names of 
God, or ol the good angels, and oi the good 
genii : allliough the more strict nmongit 
lliern (the Wahhabis, for example.) wafuld say 
tli.at only an invocation of God Himself was 
lawfiil~tc<aclung which ajipoars to bo moro 
in accordaneo with that, of Muhammad, who 
i'' related to have said, ’J'here is nothing 
wiong m losing .spell.s so long as you do not 
associate anything vvitli God.” {xMishhdt, xxi. 
e. 1 .) It is therefore clearly lawful to use 
charms and amulets on which tlio name of 
(iod only I.s uisciihod, and to invoke the help 
of God by any (‘ereniony, provided no one is 
associated with Him. 

1 he .science of da'-wah has, however, been 
v ei \ much (daborated, and in many respects 
its teachers .scorn to have departed from the 
original teaching of their Prophet on the sub¬ 
ject. 


in inai.a. the mo.st popular work on ehawnh 
IS thc,/««Wi"» V-A7m",,sWi. by Shaikh Ahu 
l-Muwayyi,l of Oujcnit, a ii. 9r.fi, in whioh ho 
says the scienco is ii.secl for the followini; 
purposes. (1) To cstahlish friendship or 
enmity between two persons. (2) To cause 
the euro, or the .sickness and death, of a per- 
.som (3) To secuio the accomplishment of 
temporal and .spiritual, 
(i) 10 obtain defeat or victory in battle. 
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This book is largely made up of Hindu 
which, in India, have become part of 
Muhammadanism; but we shall endeavour 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of 
those' sections which exhibit the so-called 
science as it exists in its relation to Islam. 

In order to explain this occult science, wo 
shall consider it under the following divisions : 

1 . The qualifications necessary for the ^aviily 
or the person who practices it, 

2. The tables required by the teacher, and 
their uses. 

3. An explanation of the terms ni^dbyXakdt^ 
*ushry qufl^ daur, bazl, khatm^ and sarvu 7- 
tjdbah, and their uses. 

4: The methods employed for coipmanding 
the presence of the genii. 

I. When anyone enters upon the study of the 
science, he must begin by paying the utmost 
attention to cleanliness. No dog, or cat, or 
any stranger, is allowed to enter his dwelling- 
place, and he must purify his house by burn¬ 
ing .wood-aloes, pastiles, and other sweet- 
scented perfumes.- He must take the utmost 
cure that his body is in no way defiled, and ho 
must bathe and perform the legal ablutions 
constantly. A most important preparation 
for the exercise of the art is a forty-days’fast 
(chilla)y whon h.o must sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground, sleep as little as possible, and 
not enter into general conversation. Exor¬ 
cists not uiifrequently repair to some cave or 
retired spot in order to undergo complete 
abstinence. 

The diet of the exorcist must depend upon 


the kind of asmd, or names of God he intends 
to recite. If they are the asindu l-jalcdiyah^ 
or “ terrible attributes ” of the Almighty, then 
he must refrain from the use of meat, fish, 
eggs,^ honey, and musk. If they are the 
asmd'u H-jamdliyah, or “ amiable attributes,” 
he must abstain from butter, curds, vinegar, 
salt, and amborgrise. If ho intends to recite 
both attributes, he must then abstain from 
such things as garlic, onions, and assafoetida. 

It is also of the utmost importance that tho 
exorcist should eat things which are lawful, 
always speak the truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should be care¬ 
ful not to make a display of his powers before 
fho world, but treasure up in hi.^ bosom the 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is con¬ 
sidered very dangerous to his own life for a 
novice to practice the scionco of oxoroism. 

II. Previous to reciting any of tbt^ names 
or attributes of God for the establishment of 
friendship or enmity in behalf of any jiorson, 
it is necessary to ascertain the initials of his 
or her name in the Arabic alphabet, which 
letters aro considered by exorcists to he con¬ 
nected with the twelve signs of the zodia*", 
the seven planets, and the four elements. 
The following tables, which are taken from the 
Jqwdhiru 7- Kha?nsak, occur, in a similar form, 
in* all books on exorcism, give the above com¬ 
binations, together with the nature of the per¬ 
fume to be bunit, and the names of the presid¬ 
ing genius and guardian angel. These tables 
may bo considered the key to the whole 
science of exorcism. 


Letters of the Alphabet aiTanged 
according to the Ahjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

1 \ 

2 

3 t 

4 0 

5 6 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

m 

AUdh. 

Bdqi, 

JdiniK 

JJayydn. 

Hddi, 

The Number of the Attribute. 

(IG 

113 

114 

or> 

20 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

God. 

Eternal. 

Assembler. 

Reckoner. 

Guido. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Terrible & 
Amiable 
combined. 

Tomble. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vico, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Friendship. 

Love. 

Love. 

Enmity. 

Enmity. 

The Elements. (^Arba^ah ^ Anadir.') 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

Black Aloes 

Sugar. 

Cinnamon. 

Rod Sandal 

MTiite 

Sandal. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

{Buruj.) 

JIamal. 

Ram. 

Jauzd* 

Twins. 

Saratdn, 

Crab. 

Bull. 

Hamal. 

Ram, 

The Planets. 

(Kawdkib.') 

Zuhal 

Saturn. 

Mushtari. 

Jupiter. 

Mirrtkh. 

Mars. 

SAams. 

Sun. 

Zuhrah. 

Venus. 

The Genii. '[Jinn.') 

Qayupush. 

Danush. 

Nulush. 

Twayiisb. 

Hush, 

The Guardian Angels. (J^Iuwakkil.) 

IsrafiL 

Jibra’il. 

Kalka’il. 

Dardu’il. 

Durba’il. 


10 
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Lottcrfl of tbo Alphabet arranged 
according to tbo Abjad [abjad], 
-with their respective number. 

) 

7 . j 

8 c 

9 1 

cs 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

Wall 

Zaki. 

Ilaqq. 

Tahit, 

Yd.dn. 

The Numbei of the Attribute. 

4G 

87 

108 

215 

180 

The Moaning of tlio zVttribute. 

Friend. 

Punfior 

Truth. 

Holy. 

Chief. 

The! Class of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Combined. 

Couibiiied. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Viituc of 
the Letter. 

L«ive. 

Love. 

Hatred. 

Desn e. 

Attraction. 

Tbo Elements. 

’ (^Ai hrViihAndsii.) 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

F ire. 

Air. 

The Perfume of tho Letter. 

Camphor. 

Honey. 

Saffron. 

Musk. 

Rose 

Leaves. 

The Sign.s of tho Zodiac. 

(Bunq) 

Jama. 

T wins. 

Sarafan. 

Crab. 

Jadif. 

Goat. 

Hamal. 

Ram. 

Mizdn. 

Scales. 

The Pjancts. 

(^Katrukib ) 

‘ IB arid. 
Mercurv. 

Qamur. 

Moon. 

Zuhal. 

Saturn. 

Mu.sktai'i. 

Jupiter. 

Mirrikh. 

Mars. 

Tho Genii. {Jinn.) 

Puyiish. 

Kapush. 

•Ayush. 

Badyush. 

Shahbush, 

The Guardian Angel. 

• {Muwakkil.) 

Raftmu’il. 

Sharka'il. 

Tankafil. 

IshmiVil. 

Sarakika’il, 

Letter.s of the Alphabet arranged 
according to tho Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

20 ci3 

so J 

40 ^ 

r 

00 y 

GO ^ 

Tho Special Attributc.s or Names 
of God. 

Kdfi. 

Latif. 

cdU 

Malik. 


, Sarnia 

Tho Number of tho Attribute. 

Ill 

120 

00 

250 

180 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Sufficient 

Benignant. 

King. 

Light. 

Hearer. 

Tho Cla.ss of the Attribute. 

Amii^ble. 

Amiable. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Combined. 

Tho Qu.ahty, Vico, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Love. 

Separation. 

Love. 

IJatrod. 

Desire. 

The Elements. 

QAibdhih ^And.'iir.) 

Water. 

Earth. 

i 

Fire. 

Air. 

W'ator. 

The Perfume of tho Letter. 

White royo 
loaves. 

Apples. 

Quince. 

Hyaciilth. 

Different 
kinds of 
Scents. 

iiie Signs of tho Zodiac. 

(BurUj.) 

Biqrab. 

Scorpion. 

Saur. 

Bull. 

Lion. 

Mizdn. 

Scales. 

Claus. 

Archer. 

The Planets. 

{Kau'dkib.) 

Shams. 

Sun. 

Zuhrah, 

Venus. 

*Utnrid. 

IMcrcury. 

Qamar. 

iMooti. 

Zuhal 

Saturn. 

The Genii. {Jinn.) 

Kady uah. 

‘Adyush. 

Majbfish. 

Dnmalyiish 

Fa\yush. 

The Guardian Angels. 

{Muwakkil.) 

KharuruU. 

Tata’il. 

Riiya’il. 

1 1 

HCilail. 

H.ain- 

wiikil. 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranped 
according to theAhjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

t 

00 

o 

c. 

no ^ 

100 J,- 

200 ^ 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

‘A/i. 

Fatldh. 

■.Wo 

Savin d. 

Qddir. 

iZL 

The Number of the Attribute. 

110 

481) 

i:u 


202 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Exalted. 

Opener. 

Esta¬ 

blished. 

Powerful. 

Lord. 

• 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Terrible. 

('om billed. 

Terrible. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Riches. 

Enmity. 

Intimacy. 

Desiie. 

Fiiend- 

ship. 

The Elements. 

(^Aidd'-nh ‘ylnd.s?;-.) 

E.iith. 

Fire. 

Air. j 

Water. 

Eaith. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

White 

Pepper. 

Walnut. 

Nutmeg. 

Oiaiigc. 

Rosewater. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Burftj.) 

Sumhiilnh. 

Viigin. 

A sitd 
Lion 

Mlzdn. 

Scrih-M. 

/rdf. 

Fish. 

Snnihnla/i. 

Viigiri. 

The Planets. 

{KiurdLih.) 

M nshtm t. 
Ju))iter. 

Min it. h. 
Mai. 

Sfiavn. 

Sun. 

Zahnih. 

ViMlll.. 

^rtdnd, 
Mei cm y. 

The Genii. 

{Jinn ) 

Ka.sh})us}i 

Lat yiish. 

Kahipusli. 

Sliainyusli, 

. Kahush. 

The Guardian Angels. 

{MuicaUiiL') 

LuuuV il 

Sai Imiii'il. 

1 A hj mu'll. 

Ttia'il. 

Amwukil. 


Letters of the Alplinbet ai ranged 
according to tlu' Ahiad [An.Mi)], 
\Mth tlieir icsjiectue iiuinltei 

dUO ji, 

400 

500 

GOO 

The Special Attributes oi Namc.s 





of (iod 

.Sha/r. 

I'aicu'dh. 

Snhif. 

JkIhiIkj. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

AhO 

•101) 

1)0 

7:u 

The Meaning of the Atti ibute. 

Accepter. 

Forgi ver. 

stable. 

Ch-eator 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Amiable. 

Terrible. 

Combined. 

The Quality, Vico, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Enmity. 

SlceploBS- 

iiess. 

Hatred. 

Love. 

The Element.s. 

(^Ai hUih ^ Andiiir .) 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

Eaitli 

The Perfume of the Letter, 

White Aloe.s. 

Amber. 

White Aloes. 

Violet. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

L1 qrah. 

Dal IV. 

'llut. 

Judy. 

(BmuJ.) 

Scorjnon. 

Watering Pot. 

Fish. 

Goat. 

The Planets. 

Qa/nai. 

Zuhal. 

Mushtari. 

J/IirriJch, 

(Kawdkib.) 

Moon. 

Saturn 

Jupiter. 

Mars. 

The Genii. (Jniu.) 

Tashyiish. 

Latyush. 

Twahyush. 

Dalayush. 

The Guardian Angels. 

{Muivafckil.) 

Amru il. 

^ Azrii’il. 

Mika’il. 

Mahka’iL 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

700 o 

800 

900 t 

1000 ^ 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

Zakir. 

Zarr. 

Zdhir. 

(Jjaif hr. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

021 

1001 

1106 

1285 

The ^Meaning of the Attribute. 

Rememberer. 

Punisher. 

Evident. 

Great 

Forgiver. 

The Class of the Attiibutc. 

Combined. 

Teiriblc. 

Tendblc. 

Amiable. 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Hatred. 

Hatred. 

Enmity. 

Conva¬ 

lescence. 

The Elements. 

(^Aihn\ihAvdsir.^ 

Fire. 

1 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

Sweet 

Basil. 

Labuinam. 

Jasmine. 

Cloves. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Biinlj.) 

Qaiis. 

Archer. 

• Dalw. 
Watering 
Pot. 

Udi. 

Fish. 

Hht. 

Fish. 

The Planets. 

(Krnrd/xib.) 

B/tarns. 
Sun. 

Zuhrah. 

I Venus. 

^Utdiid. 

IMercuiy. 

ilamat . 
Moon. 

The Genii. 

(JiUH.) 

Twakapusb. 

G hay fish. 

Ghafujiush. 

‘Arkupush 

The Guardian Angel. 

(Muirakkd.) 

Hart ail. 

‘Ata’il. 

Nura’il. 

Nuk ha’ll. 


Tbo sox of the ai^ns of I ho Zodiac (Iniruj') has been determined as in the following table. 
Between males and females exists friendship; between males and hermaphrodites sometimes 
friendship sometimes enmity; between females and hermaphrodites the most inveterate 
enmity;— 


Bam 
Lion 
Scorpion 
b'ish . 
Archer 


MALES. 

. Lintj-i-' Aqi ab. 

. But)~i-Hid. 

. Burj-i-Qaus, 


Bull . 

Scales. 
Crab . 


FEMALES. 


HERMAPHRODITES. 


. Burj-i-Saur. Twins. 

. Burj-i-Mizdn. Virgin 
. BurJ-i-Bauitan. Goats . 

Watering 
Pot . 


Burj-i-Jduza. 
Burj-i- Sumbulah, 
Burj-t-Jady. 

Burj^i-Daiw. 


Astrologists have determined the relative dispositions of the planets (kaiudklb) to be as 
follo\Ys :— 


Venus 

and 

Saturn. 

Moon 

and 

Mei eury. 

V onus 
and 
Muon. 

Ju})itcr 

and 

Venus. 

Jupiter 

.and 

Sun. 

Sun 

and 

Moon. 

Jupiter 

and 

Moon. 

Sun 

and 

Verms. 

^ Friondahip. 

Saturn 

and 

Meicuiy. 

Jujiitcr 

and 

Mercury. 

Mai 8 
and 

Mercury. 

Venus 

and 

Mercury. 

Mars 

and 

V onus. 

Sun 

and 

Mercury.' 

^ Mixed Friendship and 

S Enmity or IndifPer- 
} encc. 

Saturn 

and 

SlLTL 

Satin n 
and 
Moon. 

i\Iars I 
and 
Moon. 

Mars 

and 

Sim. 

Saturn 

and 

Sun. 

Jupiter 

and 

Mars. 

• Jupiter 
and 

Saturn. 

^ Enniity. 
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The four elomenta (arba^ah ^and.^ir) stand in relation to each other as follows • 


Water and Water. Earth and Earth. 

Fire and Fire. Air and Air. 

j- Friendship. 

Fire and Air. Air and Water. 

1 Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
j or Indifference. 

Fire and Water. Earth and Water. 

Fire and Earth. 

Enmity. 


As an illustration of thnuso of those taMos, 
two persons, Akram and kaliimah, contem- 
plato a inatrimoniai allianee, ami wish t'> 
know if it \m 11 bo a hap])y union or othci- 
wise. 

Tho exorcist must first a'>certain if the 
elements (arha'nh tiio m^ois of the 

zodiac {bi'ouj), and the ])lanets (/oa d//A).aie 
amicably or immicably dis])osed to eacli othei 
in tho cases of these t^^() individual, and aKo 
if theie is a combination ex]na*^sed in the 
or name of God connected vMth then initial 
letters. 

In the present instance the initial letter of 
Akram IS o///’, and that of llahiinah, id, and 
a reference to the fore^^^oing tables will pio- 
duco the follow'ing rcsult.s :— 



Akram. 

Ituh'imah. 


(r/b- 



— 

— 

Initial letter. 

Alif V 

U.-ij. 

Tho quality of 
the letter. 

Fiiendship, 

Friendship. 

The clement. 

Fire. 

Earth. 

The attribute. 

Alhlh. ' 

Rabb. 

The quality of 
the attiibutc. 

Terrible. 

Terrible. 

Tho planet. 

Saturn 

Mercuiy. 

Tho Sign of the 
zodiac. 

Tbo ram. 

Tlio virgin. 

The perfume. 

Black aloes. 

Rose water. 

The genius. 

Qay ujihsli. 

Rahush. 

The angel. 

Israfil. 

Amwakil. 


In considering this case, tho exorcist will 
observe that there is a combination in the 
attributes of God, both belonging io tho a.si/uVu 
H-jaldliyah, or ten ible attributes. Thero is also 
a combination in tho quality of the letters, 
both implying friendship. Their respective 
planets, Saturn and Mercury, show a combi¬ 
nation of either mixed friendship and enmity, 
or, perhaps, indifltercnco. Tho sign of tho 
zodiac, the ram being a male, a'nd that of the 
virgin a hermaphrodite, show a possible alter¬ 
nation of friendship and enmity between tbo 
parties. The elements, fire and earth, being 
opposed, imply enmity. It therefore appears 
that there will be nothing against these two per¬ 
sons, Akram and Hahimah forming a matrimo¬ 
nial alliance, and that they may reasonably ex¬ 
pect as much happiness from their union as 
usually falls to the lot of the human race. 
{Should the good oliices of tho exorcist be rc- 


aiij'ci.s, I'^iaiiiaiui ivmwaivn. x iin pi 11 Liuit-.-s uu 
Will burn in hi.s numerous recitals will bo black 
aloes and rose-water, and so biing about a 
speedy mcicase in the hajipincss of tho per¬ 
sons of Akram and Rahimahl 

Ill. A; we have already explained, the in¬ 
cantations used by exorcists consist in tho 
rental of either the names or attiibutes of 
God, oi ofcntain formuLe which are given in 
b^dks on the .sulqect. In tho Jairahnu 7- 
Kh((m^<ih^ there weie many forms of ineanlii- 
lioii, but wo select the following one to illus¬ 
trate the subject:— 

SnhhdiKfht! Id ildha illd anta! R(<hba- 
kulli-shai'in! wa ludnsafiu ! luardziqahu! wa 
rdhimahu ! 

Glory bo to Theo I Thero is no doity but 
Thee! The Lord of All! and tho Inheritor 
thereof I and the Provider therefor! and tho 
Merciful thereon! 


This incantation consists of forty-four 
letters, exclusive of vowel points, as is shown 
by tho following table ;— 


1 

u- 

Sin 

60 

2 

v> 

Ba 

2 

3 

c 

m 

8 

4 

\ 

Alif 

1 

5 

o 

Nun 

-50 

6 

cs) 

Kdf 

20 

7 

J 

Lam 

30 

8 

\ 

Alif 

1 

9 


Alif 

1 

10 

J 

Lain 

30 

11 


Ha 

5 

12 

\ 

Alif 

1 

13 

J 

Lam 

30 

14 

J 

Liim 

30 

15 

\ 

Alif 

1 

IG 

\ 

Alif 

1 

17 

a 

Nun 

50 

18 

Ta 

400 
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19 



Ra 

200 

20 



Bfi 

2 

21 

S-* 


Bh 

2 

22 



Kdf 

20 

23 

J- 


Lam 

30 

24 

J 


Lam 

30 

25 



Shin 

300 

2G 

c5 


Ya 

10 

27 

b 


Hamzah 

1 

28 



Wau 

G 

29 



Wau 

G 

30 

\ 


Alif 

1 

31 

) 


Rd 

200 

32 



Sa 

500 

33 



iifi 

5 

34 



Wau 

G 

35 

J 


Rfu 

200 

3(; 

\ 


Alif 

1 

37 

) 


Zfi 

7 

38 



Qdf 

100 

39 



Hd 

5 

40 



W au 

6 

41 

J 


Rd 

200 

42 

\ 


Alif 

1 

43 

t 


lid 

8 

44 

r 


MIm 

40 

45 



lid 

5 





2G13 

In K'ciling su( 

■h an 

mvoention. units are 

leck 

auied ;is liund: 

reds, 1 

Umis as 1 housand 

s. hnn- 

Cll.Ml 

Is' as ((MIS (d ( 1 

housa 

lids', and (housa 

nds a s 

hundicds ot tliods 

■aiuls 



li] 

i the above lo 

1 inula 

^— 



Its a/ sr/A, or 

li.M'd 

estate, is tho 



miiiilx'r of 

h'ttei 

s {i.(. 45) put 



Hilo tliou.si 

iiids _ 


4,500 


Its zdkdf, or 

alms. 

is the half of 



tln> lusaft 

abided to itself, 



•1.500 and 1 

.\250 


6,7,50 


Its 'usln . or t 

ithes, 

, is half of tho 



above lialf 

added 

1 to tho zakdt. 



6,750 and ^ 

1,125 


7.875 


Its 7 a//, or lu 

ek, is 

half of *1,125 = 

563 


Its ddur, or c] 

ircle, 

is obtained by 



adding to its fya// tbo aiim of 
the ^ushr and thou doubling 
the total:— 

5G3 

7,b75 

- 8,438 

8,438 

- 16,876 

Its bazl^ or gift, is tho fixed 

numi^or.7,000 

Its khatin^ or seal, is the fixed 

number.1,‘JOO 

Its suf?u 'l-ijdbah, or speedy 

answer, is the fixed number . 12,000 

Total 56,764 
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After the exoreist has recited the formula 
the above luimhcr of times, ho should, in 
order to make a reply more certain, treble 
the niadb, making it 135,000, and then add 
2,613, the value of the combined number of 
letters, making a total oi 137,613 recitals. 
The number of these recitals should bo divided 
as nearly as possible in equal parts for ea^h 
day’s reading, provided it be completed within 
forty days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of tho exorcist becomes com- 
])Iotcly transported, and, whether asleep or 
awake, ho finds himself accompanied 'by 
spiiits and genii (Jmn) to the highest heavens 
and tho lowest depths of earth. These spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to tho will 
of the exorcist. 

IV. If the exorcist wish to command the' 
presence of genii in bolialf of a certain person, 
it is generally supposed to be effected in tho 
following maimer. lie must, first of all, shut 
himself up in a room and fast for forty days. 
He shouhl besmear tho chamber with red 
ochre, and, lia\ mg puntied himself, should sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to call tho 
gc'inus or demon.' He must, however, first 
find out what special genii are required to 
cifocl liis ])urpose. If, for cxanqile, he is 
about to call in the aid of liiesc sjniits in lie- 
half of a person n.iim‘(l Bahrain he will 

find out, Ijist. th(' special genii pn'siding over 
the name, (lu'letteis of ^\l)]ch aic, omitting 


th(' \ 

ou «d 

])oints, 1.'. U b 

1 A .M IJ 

])on lefer- 

enee 

to lh(‘ 

table It will i 

)e stMUi th,i 

t they are 

Daim 

ush, II 

ush. Raluisli. 

qtnvu])!!"!] 

, and Ma]- 

bush, 

, He 

must th(Mi lii] 

id out w’h: 

it are tho 

specj 

ni names ot («od 

indicated 

by these 

li'tlei 

\s. which we find 111 

the t a bit' ai e d/~ Hd<ny 

•• tin* 

Ktern 

;ii"d/-//fh/ir‘ 

tlie (Kiide, 

"<n-Rdbb, 

“tho 

Loi d 

," /!//<;//, “(b 

od," dl-M<fhk , ■■ tho 

King 

■' IK 

' must then as 

certain tlie 

' power of 

the h 

‘tter.s. 

indicating the 

numlxn of times for 

the recital, 

which will bt> 

t li u s — 




B. 2 equal t 

0 2t)<J 




H 5 

500 




K. 2(K) 

20.000 




1 

-100 




M. R) .. 

•1,000 




Total 

2 t hf)0 



Tlio exorcist should then, in order to call 
in the help of tho genii, recite the following 
foinmla, not fewer than 21.800 times .— 

Ya Danushu ! for tho sake of thu IstonUl 
One! 

Yd Hushul for tho sake of tho (Juide ! 

Ya Uahushu! for the sake of tho Lord I 
Ya Qayupushu I for tho sake of Allah I 
Yu Majbushu: for tho sake of the King I 
^ Tho exorcist will perform this recital with 
his face turned towards the house of the 
object ho wishes to afi'oet, and burn tho per¬ 
fumes indicated according to tho table for, the 
lotteis of Bahrum’s name. 

There are very many other methods of 
porforitting this exoieism, but the foregoing 
wi11-8u£Qco as a specimen of tho kind of ser¬ 
vice. ^ [magic.] 



DAY 


DEATH 


DAY. Th(f Muhammadan day 

commencos at s\in-sct, our Thursday even¬ 
ing, for example, being tlie begnming of the 
Muslim Friday. The Arabic Yaxim denotes 
the day of twenty-fom* hours, and Nafulr, the 
■day in contradistinction to the night {/ml). 
The days of the week aio as follows:— 

Yauniu 'l-ahad, first-day, Sumlay. 

Yitumu '/-iSTunn, second day, Monday. 

Yduniu ’s-No/Js'd’, third day, Tuesday. 

Ymunn 'l-arha. fourth day, Wednesday. 

Yaionu V-AAo/ai.s, Thursday. 

Yaumu 'l-jit)n'ah, Day of Assembly, Fiiday. 

Yaumu 's-snbt, Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Of the days of the week, Monda}’’, Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious; the othois ('m1. 
{Qnnuti-i-Js/dm, p. *103.) F'riday is the spe¬ 
cial day appointed by Muhammad for imad- 
ing in tile chief mosque for public worslnj). 
[l-IUDAY.J 

DAY OF JUDGMENT, [kesuk- 

HECTION.] 

DEATH. Arabic Maui; Wafdt. 

It is distinctly taught m the Qur’an that 
the hour of death is fixed for every hvii^g 
ercaturq. 

Surah xvi. G3 “ If Ood were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing, lie would not leave on 
the earth a .single living creature; hut He 
respites them until a slated time; ami when 
their time comes they cannot delay it an 
hour, nor ctin they hasten it.’’ 

Surah iii. ^82: “ Every soul must ,taste 
death, and yo shall only bo paid your hire on 
the day of resurrection.” 

Surah 1. 17: “ The agony of death shall 
■come in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditions, Muhammad has taught 
that it is sinful to wdsh for death ; “ Wi.sh not 
for death, not even if thou art'a doer of good 
works, for peradvonture thou mayest iiiciea.so 
them w'ith an increase of lift'. Nor even if 
thou art a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayost obtain Hod’s juirdon.’’ 

One day the Prophet said: “ Whosoever 
loves to meet God, God will love to meet him, 
and whoever dislikes to meet God, God will 
dislike to meet him.” Then ‘Ayishah said, 

Truly wo all dislike death and consider it a 
great affliction.” The Prophet replied, “ Thou 
dost not understand mo. When death eomes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spiiitof 
resignation, and so it is that there is nothing 
which a believer likes so much as death.” 

Al-BanV ibn ‘Azib, one of the Companions, 
says:— 

“ I eamo out with the Prophet at the 
luneral of one of the assistants, and we arrived 
just at the grave, before they had interred 
the body, and the Pro})het .sat down, and wm 
sat around him with our heads down, and 
\\ero so silent, that you might say that birds 
wore sitting iqiori our heads. And there was 
a stick in the Prophet’s hand wnth wliicli lie 
kept striking the ground. Then be raised his 
head and said tw'ico or thrice to his compa¬ 
nions, ‘ Seek the protection of God from the 
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punishments of the grave.’ After that ho 
said: •‘Verily, when a Muslim soparatoth 
from the world and hrmgeth his soul to futu¬ 
rity, angels descend to him from the (‘olostial 
regions, whose faces arii white. You might 
say their faces are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of the shrouds of jiaiadiso, and per¬ 
fumes therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
deceased, as far as the eyt's can sec. After 
w'hich the Angel of Death i-Maut) 

comes to the deceased and sits at his head, 
and says, O ]nire soul, come fc)iih to God’s 
jiardon and pleasure.” Then tlie soul eomes 
out, issuing like water from a laig, and the 
Angel of Death takes it , and when he takes 
it, the angels do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for tin' twinkling ot an eyi'. But wlien 
the Angel of Death has taken, tlie soul of a 
servant of tlod, lie resigns it to his assistants, 
in whose hands is a shroud, and the}’' jmt it 
into the shroud and with tlie perfumes, when 
a fragiaiice issin's from the soul likelhe smell 
of the best musk that is to l»e found on tho 
face of the earth. Then Iho angels carry it 
u])wards, and they do not jiass by any con¬ 
course of angels who do not say, •* What is 
this pure soul, and who h owner of it ? ” And 
they say, “ Such a one, the .son of such a one,’’ 
calling him by the best names by whicliho 
was known in the world, till tliey icaeh tlio 
lowO'^l I’cgion of heaven with him And tho 
angels ask the dom to be opi'nod lor him, 
winch is done 'I'hcn angels follow it through 
each hoa\en, tho angel of oik' region to tbos(* 
of tho next, and so on till it roaches tho 
seventh ln'a\cn, when Go<l s:»vs, “Write tho 
name of iMy sonant in ‘lllivTin, and return 
him towards tin' earth, that is, to his body 
which is buried in the ('artli, because I ha\o 
created man Irom cartli and lelurii him to it, 
and will bring him out from it again as I 
brought him out at Then the souls aro 

r('turned into tlieir bodies, when two angels 
[munkak and nakikJ conn' to tin' dead man 
and eaus(' him to sil u]i. and say to him. 
Who is thy Lord ? ” He ie)jhes, “ My Loid 
is God.” d'ln'ii they say," \\ hat is thy la'li- 
gion?” He says, “Islam.” 'L'Ik'u they say, 
“ What is this man wlio is st'iit to you? ” (oc. 
the Projdiet). lie say,s, “lici, the Prophet 
of God.” Th('n tliev .s;i},“What is your ]u oof 
of his mission?” He says, “1 le.id the liook 
of Go<l,and helu'vcd in it, and I ]noved it to 
1)0 true.” 'J'hen a ^ oice calls out fioin tho 
celestial .regions, “ My servml liatli spokiui 
tiue, theiefore tluow for liim a lied from 
Faradise, and dross him in clothes from I’ara- 
<lise, and open a dour loi Inm tow aids Para- 
<lise.” Then jieace and jiei fumes come for 
hull from Paradise, and his gi a\ e is (.‘iilarged 
for him as far as the eye can sec. Then a 
man with a Ix'autifiil face conn's to him, 
elegantly dress('d, and pcifumcd, and he says, 
“ Be joyful in that which li.itli made thee so, 
thi.s is the day whicli was pKunised Ihce.” 
Then the dead jierson says to limi, “ Vv^ho art 
thou, for thy faf e is pei fccily beautiful ? ” And 
tbe man replies, “I am thy good deeds.” 
Then the dead jicrson erics out, “ O 
hasten the rcsuiiaction for my .sake ! ” * 
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“ ‘ But,* continued the Prophet, ‘ when an 
infidel dies, and is about to pass from the 
world and bring his soul to futurity, black- 
faced angels come down to him and with 
them sackcloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far as the eye can sec, after which 
the Angel of Death comes in order to sit at 
his head, and says, “ 0 impure soul 1 como 
forth to the wrath of God.” Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidol's body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out as a hot spit is 
drawn out of wet wool. 

“ ‘ Then the Angel of Death takes the soul 
of the inlidcl, and having taken it, the angels 
do not allow it to remain with him the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack¬ 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues from 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can bo mot with upon the face of the 
earth. Then the angels carry it upwards and 
do not pass by any assembly of angels who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. They 
answer such an one, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by the worst name?} 
that he boro in the world, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call the door 
to bo opened, but it cannot be done.' Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse : * The doors of 
the celestial regions shall not be opened for them, 
nor shall theg enter into paradise till a camel 
passes through the. eye of a needle."^ Then God 
says, ‘ Write his history in Sijjin,’ which is the 
lowest earth; then his soul is thrown down 
with violence. Afterwards the Prophet ro- 
poated this verse: ^ Unite no partner with 
God, for whoever wnteth gods with God is like 
that which falleth from high, and the birds 
snatch it away, or the wind wafteth it to a dis¬ 
tant place.^ Then his soul is replaced in his 
body, and two angels [munkar and nakir] 
come to him and .set him up, and say, ‘ Who* 
IS thy Lord?’ Ho says, ‘Alas! alas! I do 
not know.’ Then they say, ‘ What is thy 
religion?’ Ho says, ‘Alas! alas I I do 
not know.’ And they say to him, ‘ What is 
the condition of the man who is sent down to 
you ? ’ Ho say.s, ‘ Alas ! alas ! T do not know.’ 
Then a voice comes from above, saying, ‘ Ho 
both ; therefore spread a bed of fire for him 
and opon a door for him towards hell.’ Then 
the heat and hot winds of boll como to him, 
and hisgiavo is made tight upon him, so as to 
S(iuee/c his libs. And a man with a hideous 
coimtenancc comes te him shockingly dressed, 
of a vile .smell, and he says, ‘Be joyful m 
that which m.'ikcth thee miserable ; this is 
the day that wms promised thee.’ Then tho 
dead man says, ‘Who ait thou? Thy face 
is hidoous, and brings wickedness.’ He says, 

‘ I am thy impure actions.’ Then tho dead 
person says, ‘ O Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account! ”’ 

Tho ceremonies attending the death of a 
Mu'-lim arc described as follows by Jafir 
Sharif in Herklot’s (.lanun-i~Ii>lam, as fol¬ 
lows :— ^ 

. Four or five days previous to a sick man’s 
approaching his dissolution, he makes his wdll 
in favour of his sou or any other person, in tho 
prcsonco of two or more witnesses, and cithci 


delivers it to others or retains it by him. In 
it he likewise appoints his executor, When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
Qur’an is 'sent for, and requested to repeat 
with a loud voice tho Surah Ya Sin (or chap, 
xxxvi.), in order that the spirit of the man, 
•by tho hearing of its sound, may experience 
an easy concentration. It is said that when 
the spirit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, tho soul having looked into it Once, 
observed that it was a bad and dark place, 
and unworthy of its presence 1 Then tho 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with “ lamps of light,” and com¬ 
manded tho spirit to*re-entei; It went in a 
second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, “ There is no pleas¬ 
ing sound hero for me to listen to.’* It is 
generally understood fr^om the best works of 
tho mystics of the East, that it was owing to 
this circumstance that tho Almighty created 
music. The holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this music became so delighted that it 
entered Adam’s tfody. Commentators on the 
Qm*Tin, expositors of the Traditions and 
divines have written, that that sound re¬ 
sembled that produced by the repeating of 
the Suratu Ya Sin ; it is therefore advisable 
to read at tho hour of death this chapter 
for tranquillising tho soul, 

Tho Kalimatu ’sh-shahadah [creed] is 
also read with an audible voice by those 
present. They do not require tho patient 
to road it himself, as at such a time he is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind to repeat the Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 
speak, but tho pious retain their mental facul¬ 
ties and converse till the very last. The fol¬ 
lowing is a most sei ions religious rule amongst 
us, viz. that if a person desire, the patient.to 
repeat the Kalimah, and the sick man ex¬ 
pire without being able to do so, his faith is 
considered dubious; whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt. 
It is therefore best that tho sittors-by 
it, in anticipation of tho hopo that the sick 
man, by hearing tho sound of it, may bring 
it to his recollection, and repeat it either aloud 
or in his own mintl. In general, when a per¬ 
son is on tho point of death, they pour shar- 
hat, made of sugar and water, down his tliroat, 
to facilitate tho exit of the vital spark, and 
some procure tho holy water of .the Zamzam 
well at Makkah. The moment tho spirit has 
fled, tho mouth is closed; because, if loft 
open, it would present a disagreeable spec¬ 
tacle. Tho two gi*eat toos are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of cloth, to prevent tho legs remaining apart. 
They burn perfumes near the corpse Should 
the individual have died in tho evening, the 
shrouding and burial take place before mid- 
night; if he die at a later hour, or should 
tho articles required not be procurable at 
that late hour, he is buried early on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it is not 
proper to keep a corpse long in the house, 
and for this reason the Prophet said that 
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if ho was a good laan, the sooner ho is bnried 
the more quickly he will reach heaven ; if a 
bad man, he should be speedily buried, in 
order that his unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house; as also that the relatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpse, weep too much or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
province it is to wash and shroud the corpse 
for payment. Sometimes, however, the rela¬ 
tives do it themselves. In undertaking the 
operation of washing, they dig a hole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the pro¬ 
cess, and prevent its spreading over a large 
surface, as some men and women consider it 
bad to tread on such water. Then they place 
the corpse on a bed, country-cot, plank, or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these matters, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has boen washed. 
Having stripped the corpse and laid it on its 
back, with its head to the east and feet to the 
west, they cover it with a cloth—reaching, if it 
be a man, from the navel to the calves of the 
legs, if a woman, extending from the chest to 
the feet—and wash it with warm or with cold 
water. They raise the body gently and rub 
the abdomen four or five times, thon pour 
plenty of water, and wash off all the dirt and 
filth with soap, &c.. by means of flocks of 
cotton or cloth; after which, laying the body 
on the sides, they wash them ; then the back, 
and the rest of the body ; but gently, because, 
life haying but just departed, the body is 
still warm and not insensible to pain. After 
this they wash and clean it well, so that no 
offensive smell may remain. They never 
throw water into the nostrils or mouth, but 
clean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform wkzu' for him, i.c. 
they wash his mouth, the two upper extremi¬ 
ties up to the elbows, make luasah [masaii] 
on his head, and throw water on his feet; 
these latter constituting the four parts of the 
wuzu ceremony [ablutions]. They thep put 
some camp'hor with water into a now large 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot. 
they take out water and pour it three times, 
first from the head to the feet, then from the 
right shoulder to the feet, lastly from the left 
shoulder to the feet. Every time that a pot 
of water is poured the Kalimatu 'sh-shahndah 
is repeated, either by the person washing or 
another. Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a now piece of cloth, they put on 
the shroud. The shroud consists of throe 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and five if for a 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, 1st, a lungi^ or 
izdr, reaching from the navel down to the 
knees or ankle-joints ; 2nd, a qamis^ or 
/curia, or a/yd ; its length is from the neck to 
the knees or ankles; 3rd, a lifdjah, or sheet, 
from above the head to below the feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth: 
one a slnah-hand, or breast-band, extending 
from the arm-pits to above the ankle-joints ; 
the other a damnl, which encircles the head 
once and has its two ends dangling on each 
side. The manner of shrouding is as follows: 


havi^ placed the shrouds on a new mat and 
fumigated them with the smpke of perfumes, 
the lifdfah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the lungi or izdr, and above that the qamU ; 
and on the latter the sinah-band, if it be a 
woman ; the damnl is kept separate and tied 
on afterwards. The corpse must be care¬ 
fully brought by itself from the place where 
it was bathed, and laid in the shrouds. <Sur- 
mah is to be applied to the eyes with a tent 
made of paper rolled up, with a ring, or with 
a pice, and camphor to seven places, viz. on 
the forehead, including the nose, on the palms 
of the hands, on the knees and great toes, 
after which the different shrouds are to bo 
properly put on one after another as they lay. 
The colour of the shroud is to bo white ; no 
other is admissible. It is of no consequence, 
however, [if a coloured cloth is spread 
over the bier; which, after the funeral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
faglr who resides in the burying-ground, or 
to any other person, in charity. Previous to 
shrouding the body, they tear shreds from 
the cloths for the purpose of tying them on; 
and after shrouding the body, they tie one 
band above the head, a second below the foot, 
and a third about the chest, leaving about six 
or seven fingers’ breadth of cloth above the 
head and below the foot, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deceased bo present, they undo the cloth of 
the head and show her his face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry which ho had settled upon her; but it 
is preferable that she remit it while he is still 
alive. Should the wife, owing to journeying, 
be at a distance from him, she is to remit it 
on receiving the intelligence of his demise. 

Should his mother be present, she likewise 
says, “ The milk with which I suckled thee I 
freely bestow on thee ”; but this is merely a 
custom in India; it is neither enjoined in 
books of theology nor by the law of Islam. 
Then they place on the corpse a flower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of flowers. [grave, 
burial.] 

DEATH, EVIDENCE OF. The 

Muhammadan law admits of the evidence of 
death given in a court of ju.stico being merely 
by report or hearsay. The reason of this is 
that death is an event of such a nature as to 
admit the privacy only of a few. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one man or woman is suf¬ 
ficient, “ because death is not seen by many, 
since, as it occasions horror, the sight of it is 
avoided.” 

If a person say he was present at the burial 
of another, this amounts to the saiho as an. 
actual sight of his death. (Jliddyah^ voL iv, 
p. 678.) 

DEBT. In Muhammadan tow 

there are two words used for debt. Dain 
or money borrowed with some fixed 
term of payment, and qarz (^^), or mofiey 
lent without any definite understanding as to 
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its repayment. Imprisonment for debt is 
allowed. (Htdayah, vol. ii. p. 024.) 

Upon tho decease of a debtor, the law 
demands that after the payment of the 
funeral expenses, his just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies. 

To engage in a Jihad or religious war, is 
said by Muhammad to remit every sin except 
that of being in debt, [jihad, dain, qarz.] 

DECOE-TJM, or modesty of demea¬ 
nour between the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Muslim law, and a special chapter is devoted 
to it in the Durru 'l-Mukhtdr and other works 
on Muhammadan law. 

A man is not allowed to look at a woman 
except at her hands and face, nor is he allowed 
td touch her. But a physician is permitted to 
exercise the duties of Ids profession without 
restriction. 

A Judge in the exercise of his office may 
look in tho face of a woman, and witnesses 
are under the same necessity 

DECREES OF GOD, The. Arabic 

Qadar or Taqdxr. [predestinahon.] 

DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac¬ 
cording to Muhammadan law, of three kinds : 
I. Mustabin-i-marsum, or regular documents, 
«uch as are executed on paper, and have a 
regular title, superscription, &c., which are 
equivalent to oral declaration, whether the 
person bo present or absent. IL Mustabm-i- 
yhaiT-i-marsum, or irregular documents, 
such as are not written on paper, but upon a 
wall or tho leaf of a tree, or upon paper with¬ 
out any title or superscription or signature. 
UL Ghair-i-muf(t(ibin, writings which are 
not documents in any sense, such as are de- 
liiKjatod in tho air or in tho water by tho 
motions of a dumb person. 

DEFENDANT. Arabic mudda^a 
*alaihi Lit. i A claim 

upon him.” 

Tho author of tho Hiddyah (vol iii. p 03) 
says a defendant is a person who, if ho should 
wish to avoid the htigation, is compellable to 
sustain it. Some have defined a plaintitT, with 
respect to any article of property, to be a 
person who, from his being disseized of the 
said article, has no right to it but by the 
establishment of proof, and a defendant to 
be a person who has a plea of right to that 
aj*ticl§ from his seizing or possession of it 

The Imam Muhammad has said that a 
defendant is a jierson who denies. Thi.s is 
correct ; but it requires a skill and knowledge 
of jurisprudence to distinguish the denier in 
a suit, as the reality and not the appearance 
is efficient, and it frequently happens that a 
person is in appearance the plaintiff, whilst in 
reality he is tho defendant Thus a trustee, 
when he says to the owner of the deposit, “ I 
have restored to you your deposit," appears 
to be plaintiff, inasmuch as he pleads the re¬ 
turn of the deposit; yet in reality he is the 
defendant, since he demos the obligation of 
responsibihty, and hence his assertion, corro- 
bor*ted by an oath, must be credited. 


DELIBERATION (Arabic 
ia^annl is enjoined by Mu- 

Tiammad in the Traditions. He is related to 
have said, “ Deliberation in your under¬ 
takings is pleasing to God, and hurry Qajalah') 
i.s pleasing to the devil.” “ Deliberation is 
host in everything except in the things con¬ 
cerning eternity.’* {Hadi?,-i-Tirmiz.i.) 

DELUGE, The. Arabic Tufdn 
( 0 Uy»). The story of the deluge is 

given by Muhammad in his Qur’an, to tho 
Arabians as a “ secret history^ revealed to 
thorn (Surah xi. 51). The following are the 
allusions to it in tho Qur’an;— 

Surah Ixix. 11:— 

“ When the Flood rose high, we bare yon in 
the Ark, 

“ That we might make that event a warn¬ 
ing to you, and that the retaimng ear might 
retain it.” 

Surah liv. 0 :— 

“ Before them the people of Noah treated 
the truth as a lie, Our servant did they charge 
with falsehood, and •-aid, ‘ Demoniac I ’ and he 
was rejected. 

“ Then cried he to his Lord, ‘ Verily, they 
prevail against me ; come thou therefore to 
my succour.’ 

“ So we opened tho gates of Heaven with 
water which foil in torrents, 

“ And we caused the earth to break forth 
with springs, and their waters met by settled 
decree. 

“ And vre bare him on a vessel made with 
plknks and nails. 

** Under our eyes it floated on : a recom¬ 
pense to him who had been rejected with un¬ 
belief. 

“And wo loft it a sign; but, is there any 
one who receives the warning? 

“ And how' groat was my vengeance and my 
menace ! ” 

Surah xi. 38 ;— 

“ And it was revealed unto Noah : ‘ Verily, 
none of thy people shall believe, save they 
who have t)olioved already ; therefore be not 
thou grieved at their doings. 

“ But build the Ai^k under our eye and 
.after our revelation : "and plead not with me 
fui the evil-doers, for they are to be 
di owned ’ 

“ So he built tho Ark , and whenever the 
chiefs of hi.s people p.-issed by they laughed 
him to scorn said he, ‘ Though ye laugh at 
us, wo truly shall laugh at you, even as ve 
laugh at us ; and in the end ye .sh.all know 

“Un whom a punishment shall come that 
shall shame him, and on whom shall light a 
lasting punishment ’ 

1 hus ua.'i it until uur sentence came to 
pass, and the earth’s surface boiled up.Wo 
said, * Carry into it one pair of eveiy kind, and 
thy family, except him on whom sentence 
hath before been passed, and those who have 
believed.’ But there behoved not with him 
except a few. 

“And he said, ‘Embark ye therein. In 
the name of God bo its course and its riding 
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at anchor! Truly my Lord is right Gra¬ 
cious, Merciful.’ 

“ And the Ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son—for ho was apart—‘ Embark with 
ns, O my child I and be not with the un¬ 
believers.’ 

“ Ho said, ‘ I will betake mo to a mountain 
that shall secure me from the water.’ He 
eaid, ‘ None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, save him on whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned. 

“ And it was said, ‘ 0 Earth I swallow up 
thy water and ‘ cease, 0 Heaven I ’ And the 
water abated, and the decree was fulfilled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-Judi; and it was 
said, ‘ Avaunt! ye tribe of the wicked I * 

“ And Noah called on his Lord and said, 
* 0 Lord ! vorily my son is of my family : and 
thy promise as true, and thou art the most 
ju.st of judges.’ 

“ He said, ‘ 0 Noah 1 verily, he is not of thy 
lamily. in this thou actest not aright. Ask 
not of me that whereof thou knowost nought: 
I warn thee that thou become not of tbe igno¬ 
rant.’ 

“ He said, ‘ To thee verily, 0 my Lord, do I 
repair lest I ask that of thee wherein I have 
no knowledge: unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to mo I shall bo one of the 
lest.’ 

“ It was said to him, ‘ 0 Noah I debark with 
peace from Us, and with blessings on thee 
and on peoples from those who are with thee; 
but as for part, we will sufiFcr them to enjoy 
themselves, but afterwards they shall suffer 
a grievous punishment from us to bo inflicted.’ 

“ This is a secret history which we reveal 
to thee. Thou didst not know them, thou nor 
thy people before this.” 

DEMONS, [devils, genii.] 

DEPOETMENT. Arabic ^ilmu 
H-mu^dsharah (8;Abu3\ j^). Persian 
nishast n harkhdst. The Traditionists take 
some pains to explain the precise manner in 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their accounts are not always uni¬ 
form and consistent. For example, whilst 
‘Abbad relates that ho saw tho Prophet 
sleeping on his back with one leg^ over the 
other, Jabir says the Prophet distinctly for¬ 
bade it., 

Modesty of deportment is enjoined in tho 
Qur’an, Surah xvii. 39: “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” which the commentators say 
means that the believer is not to toss his head 
or his arms as he walks. Surah xxv. 64: 

The servants of the Merciful One are those 
who walk upon the earth lowly, and when 
tho ignorant addr-ess them say, ‘ Peace ! ” 

Faqir Jimi Muhammad As'ad, the author 
of tho celebrated ethical work, the Akhldq-i- 
Jidda, gives the, following advice as regards 
.general deportment:—„ 

“ He should not hurry aa ho walks, for 
that is a sign of levity ; neither should ho be 
unreasonably tardy, for thAt is a token of dul- 
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ness. Let him neither stalk like the over¬ 
bearing, nor agitate himself in the way of 
women and eunuchs •, but constantly observe 
tho middle course. Lot him avoid going 
often backwards and forwards, for that be¬ 
tokens bewilderment; and holding his head 
downwards, for that indicates a mind over¬ 
come by sorrow and anxiety. In riding, no 
less, the same medium is to bo observed. 
When he sits, let him not extend his feet, nor 
put one upon another. He must never kneel 
except in deference to his king, his preceptor, 
and his father, or other such person. Let 
him not rest hia ho.id (;n his knee or his hand, 
for that IS a m.ark of dejection and indolence. 
Neither let him hold his nock awr)^ nor in¬ 
dulge in foolish tricks, such as playing with 
his fingers or other jointuS. Let him avoid 
twisting round or stretching hini.self. In spit¬ 
ting and blowing his nose, let him ho careful 
that no one sees or hears him ; that he blow 
it not towards the Qiblah,nor upon his hand, 
hi.s skiH. or sleeve-lappet. 

“ When he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower nor higher than bis proper sta¬ 
tion. If he be himself the head of the party, 
be can .sit as he likes, for his place must be 
the highest wherever it may he, If he has 
inadvertently taken a wrong place, let him 
exchange it for his own as soon as he dis¬ 
covers his mistake; should his own be occu¬ 
pied * he must return without disturbing others 
or annoying himself. 

“ In the presence of his male or female 
domestics, let him never bare anything but 
his hands and his face: the parts from his 
knee to his navel let him never expose at all; 
neither in public nor private, except on occa- 
.sions of necessity for [ablution and the like. 
( Vide Gen. ix. 20; Lev. xvii. 6, xx. 11; Dout. 
xxii. 30.) 

“ Ho must not sleep in tho presence of other 
persons, or lie on his back, particularly as 
the habit of snoring is thereby encouraged. 

“ Should sleep overpower him in the midst 
of a party, let him get up, if possible, or else 
dispel the drowsiness by relating some story, 
entering on some debate, and the likjs. But 
if he is with a sot of persons who sleep them¬ 
selves, let him cither boar them company or 
leave them. 

“ The upshot of the whole is this: .Let him 
so behave as not to incommode or disgust 
others ; and should any of these observances 
appear troublesome, let him reflect, that to 
be formed to their contraries would be still 
more odious and still more unpleasant than 
any pains which their acquirement may cost 
him.” AUildq-i-Jaldli, Thompson’s Transla¬ 
tion, p. 292.) 

DEPOSIT (Arabic wadVah 
pi. waddi')f in the language of 

the law, signifies a thing cnli*ustod to the 
care of another. The proprietor of the thing 
i.s called mudi^, or depositor; the person en¬ 
trusted with it is mud(V^ or trustee, and the 
property deposited is iva'di^aliy which lite- 
lally moams ^ho teavinq of t*. thing with, 
another. 
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According to the Ilnhujah, the ft* I lowing' 
are the rules of Islam re^ardiri^ deposits. 

A trustee is not responsihlo for dc'posit 
unless he tr* mi^ross with lespect to it. If 
therefore it be lost whilst'it is in his eaie,an(l 
the loss has not la'on oeoasioned by any tault 
of his, the trustee has not to make ^ood tho 
loss, because the Prophet said, " uu honest 
trustee, is not i es])onsil)l<'." 

A trustee may also keep the depo.sit him¬ 
self or ho may entrust it to another, provideil 
the person is a member of his own family, 
hut if he £jives it to a straii',mr he renders 
himself rc'^pousiblo. 

If the deposit is demanded by tho depo¬ 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and tho trustee becomes 
responsihlo. 

If the tiustee mix tho deposit (as of grain, 
oil, &e.) with hi.s own properly, in .such a 
manner that the property cannot be separated, 
tho (lo()e8itor can claim to share equally in 
the whole property. But if tho mixture bo 
tho result of aeeident, tho propiietor hecomos 
a pro])oitionato sharer m the whole. 

If the tiintoo deny the deposit upon dcy 
mand, ho is responsible in case of the loss of 
it. But not if tho denial bo- made to a 
htrangor, because (says Ahu Yusuf)thc denial 
may be made for tho sake of preserving it. 

In tho case of a deposit by two per.sons, 
the trusti'c eaiinid deliver to eithor lii-^ share, 
except it bo in the iirescncc of the other. And 
when two persons receiNC a divi-^iblo aiticle in 
trust, each must keo}) one half, although the.so 
restnelious are not leganh'd when they are 
hold to 1)0 iiicoiivcnient, or contrary to custom. 

DEVIL, Tlw. 'I'lic clrvil is Ijclioved 

to be descended from .laiin, the progenitor of 
tho evil gemi. He is said to havt* been named 
‘Aza/,il, and to have possqs.^rsl authoritv over 
tho animal and spirit kingdom. But when God 
croatcil Adam, tho dovil lefuM-d to [iiostiatc 
before him, and lie was tlicitdoro e.^pcUcd 
from Eden. TIk* sentence of death NNas then 
pronounced upon Satan ; l)ut upon sei'kmg a 
respite, he obtained it until the Day of 
Judgment, when lie will be do'.l toyed. (l'’/rA’ 
Qur’an, Siirab mi. Bt ) Accoidiug to ilio 
Qu’ran, tho devil was cicated <d tire, whilst 
Adam was created of clay. There aie two 
wmrds used in the Quran to denote this great 
spirit of evil: (1), iSiuiifan 

an Arabic word derived from s/mfn, “ opposi¬ 
tion,” i.e. ^*ono wdio opposes; (*J) Ihfis 
Suipukos)’ “devil,” from bola.s, “a 
wicked or profligate^ person,”/.e.‘‘the wicked 
otu'.” The foimer expression occurs m the 
Qur’an litty-two tinicu and tho hitter only 
nine, whilst m .sDiiie verses Siiiah ii, 32- 
31) I lie two ua.ids Shrnfon and I hlis occur 
fi'i the saint' pei.sonalitv. According to the 
Mdjimen I'-Bikdi., f^fiditav denotes one who ivS 
fai irom the truth, and iblis one who is with¬ 
out hopt'. 

'I'iic following is the teaching of Dhiiiammad 
n tbe Tiaditionscoueeimng the maehinaliops 
ol tho devil (^Mishhdt, book i. c. ui.):— 


“ ‘ Verily, the devil enters into man as tho 
blood into bis body. 

“ '• There is not one amongst you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over him.’ Tho 
Companions said, ‘ T)o you include yourself in 
this ? ’ He said, ‘ Yes, fur mo also ; but God 
has given me victory over tho devil, and ho 
does not direct me except in what is good.’ 

“ There is not one of tho children of Adam, 
excej)t Mary and her son (Jesus), but is 
touched by the devil at the time cl its birth, 
hence the child makes a loud noise from tho 
touch. 

“•Devil rests his throne upon tho-waters, 
and sends his armies to excite co?ltention and 
strife amongst mankind; and those in his 
armies w’ho are nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do tho most mischief. 
One of them returns to the devil and says,. 
‘ I have done so and so.’ and he says, ‘ You 
have done nothing ’; after that another comes, 
and says. ‘I did not quit him till I made a 
division between him and his wife ’; then tho 
devil appoints him a place near himself, and 
says, ‘ You are a good assistant.’ 

“ Tho devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angel also ; tho business of tho 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
teach him tlio truth; and ho who meets with 
truth and goodness in his mind, let him know 
it pioceods from God, and let him praise God ; 
and he who finds the other, let him seek for 
an asylum from the devil in God. 

“ Then tho Prophet road this verso of tho 
Qiu-’un: ‘ Tho devil threatens you with 

I>overty if ye bestow in charity ; and orders 
you to pursue avarice; but God promisesyoa 
grace and abundance from chanty.’ 

“‘Usman said, ‘0 Pro])hct of God! indeed 
the devil intrudc'S himself between me and 
my prayers, and my reading perplexes mo.* 
’J'licu tho Piophot said, ‘This is a demon 
called Khanzah, who casts doubt into prayer : 
when you aic awuiie of it, take protection 
vMth God, and spit over your left arm threo 
times.’ ‘Usman said, ‘Bo it so’; and all 
doubt and peiplexity was dispelled.” 

DEVIL, The Machinations of the. 

[w'ASWASiVU.j 

DIBAGHAH (LiUo). “Tanning.’^ 

Aeeunhng to tlio Tiaditions, the skins of 
animals aio unclean until tboy are tanned. 
Muhammad .said, “ Tako nothing for any 
animals that shall have died until you tan 
their skills.” .And again, “ Tanning purifies.* 
(J/^.'.//^dC hook ill. e. xi. 2.) 

DIMASHQ [DAMASCUS.] 

The Arabic word for 

religion. ’ ft is used especially for tho reli¬ 
gion of the Pro])hets and their inspired books, 
but it is al.-iO used for idolatrous religion. 
[UELIGION.] 

Greek SgvdpLov, 

A gold com of one imsqdl weight, or ninety- 
SIX barley grains, worth about ten shillings. 



DIRHAM 


DITCH 


According to Mr Husdey {Ancient HV?qA^ 5, 
p. 142), the average weight of the Roman 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth xMas 
f,ixty grains, whilst the English shilling con- 
Inins eighty grains. Mr Lane, in his Arabic 
dictionaiy, «ays, “its weight is seventy-one 
barley-corns and a half, nearly, reckoning the 
ddniq as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths; 
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but if it be s<iid that tho dumq is oiglu grains 
of wheat, then the dinar is sixty-eiglit giains 
of W'heat and four-sevenths. It is the same 
as the iin^ifiH." The diiidi is only mentioned 
once in the Qur'an, Surah ii hi! : “ And some of 
them if thou entrust them with a dimu^ he 
will not giva it back.” It frequently occuis 
in books of lav 




A GOLD DINAH OF HERACLIUS, A.D. 621. WEIGHT feIXTV GRAINS. ACTIJ\L Sl/.E. 



A GOLD DINAH OF THE CITY OF GHAZNI, A.II. lU(!. ACTUVL 


DIRHAM Gueek opaxfirj> i 

A silver com, tlie> shape of wdiich resembled 
that of a date stone. During tho caliphate of 
‘Umar, it w'aa changed into a circular form: 
and m the time of Zubair, it was impressed 
■with tho words AZ/u/g “ Cod,” hcirakah " bles.s- 
ing.” Hajjaj stamped upon it tho chapter of i 
tho Qur’an called Ikhlas (cxii.), and other.s ! 
say ho imprinted it with his own name. | 
Various accounts aio given of their weights; 
some saying that they were of ten, or nine, or 
six, or live nuf<<jdls\ whilst others give tho 
xvcights' of twenty, twelve, and ten (prdtSy 
assorting at tho samo time that ‘Umar had 
laivcn a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen ifirdts^ bmng tho third part 
of tlio aggregate sum. (Blochmann's Ain^i- 
AUian, p. 26.) 

Tho diihain, although it is frequently men¬ 
tioned in books of law, only occurs once m 
tho Qur’an, Surah xii. 20, “ And they .sold 


him (.Tosejili) for a mean pi ice, dirlirnna 
counted uut, and they paiLcd with him 
che.ipiv.” 

DlRRAir (S^o). Vulg. (hnrah. 

A si’ourgo made either of a jl.it ]»iece of 
h'.itlK'r or of twisted thongs, and used liy tho 
joiblie ( ensor of morals and religion, called 
the iinditas/h Tlii'- 'oT)niL;e is mlhcted either 
lor tho omission of the il.iily jirayer, or for 
the committal of sms. whicli aio punishahlc 
hy tho law with the mlliction of stupes, such 
as fornieation, scand.il, and diuiikenncbs. It is 
related that tiie Kijalifah ‘Umar punished hi.« 
.son with tho dirudi for drunkemness, and that 
ho dictl from its cffocts. (Tui ikh-i-Khanus, 
vol. ii. p. 2 .j2.) 

The word used in t he QurTm and Iladif^ for 
thu scourge is jaidakj and m theological 
works, sanf ; hut dirrali is now tho word 
generally used amongst modern Muslims. 



A DIRRAn USED BY A MUIITASIB IN THE PE.SIIAWAR VALLEY. 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 
Ghazwaiu 'l-Kliandaq 
Tlio defence of .il-i\ladmali against the Jkinn 
Qurai/.ah, A.ii. .6, wlicn a trench was dug hy 
the advice of hialmaii, and the army of al- 


IMadmah was posted within it. After a 
month’s .siego, the eiiomy retired, and tho 
almost !)loo(Uoss victory is ascribed hy Mu¬ 
hammad in the Qur’an to tho interposition of 
Piovideneo Surah xxxiii. 0: “Remember 
God’s favoui‘3 to you when hosts canxo to you 
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and we sent against them a wind and hosts (of 
angels), that ye could not see, but God knew 
what ye were doing.” (Muir’s Life, oj Maho- 
voL iii. p. 258.) 

DIVINATION. Kahdnah, or for- 

tolling future events, is unlawful in Islam. 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Hakim relates; I said to 
the Prophet, ‘ G Messenger of God, we used 
to /do some things in the time of ignorance of 
which wo are not sure now. For example, 
wo used to consult diviners about future 
events ?’ The Prophet said, ‘ Now that you 
have embraced Islam you must not consult 
them.’ Then I said, ‘And wo used to take 
bad omens ? ’ The Prophet said, ‘ If from a 
bad omen you are thrown into perplexity, let 
it not hinder you from doing the work you 
had intended to do.’ Then I said, *■ And we 
used to draw lines on the ground ? ’ And the 
Prophet said, ‘There was one of the Prophets 
who used to draw lines on the ground, there¬ 
fore if you can draw a line like him it is 
good, otherwise it is vain.’ ” 

‘Ayishah says “the people asked the Pro¬ 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
or not. And he said, ‘ You must not believe 
anything they say.’ The people then said, 

‘ But, O Prophet! they sometimes tell whnt 
is true?’ The Prophet replied, ‘Because 
one of the genii steals away the truth and 
carries it into the diviner’s ear; and the 
diviners mix a hundred lies to one truth.’ ” 
[magic.] 

DIVORCE* A.r£il)ic tcLliiG (Jit). 

In its primrUwe sense the word tftldq means 
dismission, but in law it signilios a release 
from the marriage tie. 

The Muhammadan law of divorce is 
founded upon ox})ress injunctions contained 
in the Qur’an, as well as in the Traditions, 
and its rules oocu])y a very largo section in 
all Muhammadan works on jurisprudence. 

L The teaching of the (iuTdn on the subject 

is as follows ;— 

Surah ii. ‘illd : — 

“ They who intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait foim months ; but if they go 
back from their pimposc, thou verily God is 
Gracious, Merciful: 

“ And if they lesolve on a divorce, then 
verily God i.s He who Hearcth, Knoweth, 

“ The divorced shall wait the result, until 
they have had their «^our.se.s thrice, nor ought 
they to conceal what God hath created in 
their wombs, if they believe in God and the 
last day ; and it will bo more just in their 
husbands bring them back when in this 
state, if they de.sire what is right. And it is 
for the w'omen to act as tliey (the husband.s) 
act by them, in all fairness; but the men aio 
a step above them. God is Mighty, Wise. 

‘•Ye may give sentence of divorce to your 
wives twice : Keep them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it is not allowed 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what ye have given to them, unless both fear 
that they cannot keep within the bounds set 
up by God. And if ye fear that they can- 
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not observe the ordinances of God, no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption. 
These are the bounds of God: therefore over¬ 
step them not; for whoever overstoppeth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers. 

“ But if the husband give sentence of divorce 
to her a third time, it is not lawful for him to 
take her again, until she shall have married 
another husband ; and if ho also divorce her 
then shall no blame attach to them if they 
return to each other, thinking that they can 
keep within the bounds fixed by God. And 
those are the bounds of God; He maketh 
them clear to those who have knowledge. 

But when ye divorce women, and the time 
for sending them away is come, either retain 
them with generosity, or put them away with 
generosity : but retain them not by constraint 
BO as to bo unjust towards them. He who 
doth so, doth in fact injure himself. And 
make not the signs of God a jest ; but remem¬ 
ber God’s favour towards you, and the Boo-^l 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God, and 
know that God’s knowledge embracoth every¬ 
thing. 

“ And when ye divorce your wives, and 
they have waited the prescribed time, hinder 
them not from marrying the husbands when 
they have agreed among themselves in an 
honourable way. This warning is for him 
among you who belicveth in God and in the 
last day. This is most pure for you, and mo^t 
decent. God knoweth, but ye know not. 

“ Mothers, when divorced, shall give suck 
to thoir children two full years, if the’ father 
desire that the suckling be completed; and 
such maintenance and clothing as is fair for 
them, shall devolve on the father. No per¬ 
son shall be charged beyond his moans. A 
mother shall not be pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a father for his child: And the 
same with the father’s heir. But if they 
choose to wean the child by consent and by 
bargain, it shall be no fault in them. And if 
yo choose to have a nurse for your children, 
it shall bo no fault in you, in case yo pay 
what yo promised her according to that which 
is fair. Fear God, and know that God seeth 
what ye do. 

* * * * # 

“ It shall be no crime in you if ye divorce 
your wives so long as ye have not consum¬ 
mated the marriage, nor settled any dowry on 
them. And provide what is needful for them 
—ho who is in ample circumstances accord¬ 
ing to his moans, and ho who is straitened, 
according to his means—with fairness : This 
is binding on those who do what is right. 

“ But if yo divorce them before consum¬ 
mation, and have already settled a dowry on 
them, ge shaft give them half of what yo have 
settled, unless they make a release, or ho 
make a release in whoso hand is the marriage 
tie. But if yo make a release, it will be 
nearer to piety.” 

Surah Ixv. 1:— 

“0 Prophet! when ye divorce women. 
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divorce them at their special times. And 
reckon those times exactly, and fear God your 
Lord. Put them not forth from their houses, 
nor allow them to depart, unless they have 
committed a proven adultery. This is the 
|)recept of God; and whoso transgresseth 
the precept of God, assuredly imperilleth his 
own self. Thou knowest not whether, after 
this, God may hot cause .something new to 
r'ceur which may bring you together again. 

< “ And when they have reached their sot 
time, then either keep them with kindness, or 
in kindness part from theip. And take up¬ 
right witnesses from among you, and bear 
witness as unto God. This is a caution for* 
him who believeth in God and in the latter 
day. And whoso feareth God, to him will He 
grant a prosperous issue, and will provide for 
him whence he reckoned not upon it. 

“And for him who putteth his trust in 
Him will God be all-sufficient. God truly will 
attain his purpose. For everything hath God 
assigned a period. • 

“ As to such of your wives as have no hope 
of the recurrence of their times, if ye have 
doubts in regard to them, then reckon three 
months, and let the same bo the term of 
those who have not yet had them. And as 
to those who are with child, their period shall 
be until they are delivered of their burden. 
God will make His command easy to Him who 
feareth Him. 


“ Lodge the divorced wherever ye lodge, ac¬ 
cording to your means; and distress them 
not by putting them to straits. And if they 
are pregnant, then bo at charges for them till 
they are delivered of their burden; and if 
they suckle your children, then pay them 
their hire, and consult among yourselves, and 
act generously: And if herein ye meet with 
obstacles, then let another fejaaale suckle for 
him.’’ 

n. The teaching of Muhammad on the 
general subject of Divorce is expressed in the 
^'Traditions as follows :— 

“ The thing which is lawful but disliked by 
God is divorce.” 

“ The woman who asks her husband to 
divorce her without a cause, the smell of 
Paradise is forbidden her.” 

“ There are throe things which, whether 
done in joke or in earnest, shall be consi¬ 
dered serious and effectual, namely, marriage, 
divorce, and taking a wife back.”' 

“ Every* divorce is lawful except a mad¬ 
man’s.” 

“ Cursed be the second husband who makes 
the wife (divorced) lawful for her first hus¬ 
band, and cursed be the first husband for 
whom she is made lawful.”— {Mishkdty xiii. 

C. XV.) 

III. Sunni Muhammadan Doctors are not 
agreed as to the Moral Status of Divorce. 

The Imam ash-Shafi‘i, referring to the 
three kinds of divorce (which will be after¬ 
wards explained), says: “ Ti^ey are unexcep¬ 
tionable and legal because divorce is in itself 
a lawful act, whence it is that certain laws 
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have been instituted respecting it; and this 
legality prevents any idea of danger being 
annexed to it. But, on the other hand, the 
Imam Abu Hanifah and his disciples say 
that divorce is in itself a dangerous and dis¬ 
approved procedure, as it dissolves marriage, 
an institution which involves many circum¬ 
stances both of a spiritual as well as of a 
temporal nature. Nor is its propriety at all 
admitted, but on the ground of urgency of 
release from an unsuitable wife. And in reply 
to a3li-Shafi‘i, they say that the legality of 
divorce does not prevent its being considered 
dangerous, because it involves matters of both 
a spiritual and temporal character. 

The author of the Sharhu Wiquyah^ p. 108, 
says:—“ Divorce is an abominable transac¬ 
tion-in the sight of God, therefore such an 
act should only take place from necessity, 
and it is best to only make the one sentence 
of divorce (i.e. Zaldqu H-ahsan). 

IV. The Sunni Law of Divorce i^Divorce 
may be given either in the present time or 
may be referred to some future period. It 
may be pronounced by the husband either 
before or after the consummation of the mar¬ 
riage. It may be either given in writing or 
verbally. 

The words by which divorce can be given 
are of two kinds:— Sarih, or “ express,” as 
when the husband says, “ Xhou art divorced ”; 
and kindyah, or “ metaphorical,” as when he 
says, “ Thou art free ; thou art cut off; veil 
yourself I Arise! seek for a mate,” &o. &c. 

Divorce is^divided into taldqu ^s-sunwih^ or 
that which is according to the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and taldqu H-badi^y ot a novel or 
heterodox divorce, which, although it is con¬ 
sidered lawful, is not conaidored religious. 

Taldqu \'}-sunnah is either the alisan, or “ the 
most laudable,” or hcisan, the “ laudable ” me¬ 
thod. Taldqu H-ahsan^ or the “ most laudable ” 
method of divorce, is when the husband once 
expressly pronounces to his enjoyed but un¬ 
pregnant wife the sentence, “ Thou art di¬ 
vorced 1 ” when she is in tuhr or a state of 
purity, during which he has had no carnal 
connection with her, and then leaves her to 
complete the prescribed 'iddah, or “ period of 
three months.” Until the expiration of the 
*tddah, the divorce is revocable, but after the 
period is complete^ it is irreversible, and if 
the husband wishes to take his wife back, 
they must go through the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage. But it must be observed that after 
the taldqu H-ahsan, the woman is not, as in 
the other kinds of divorce, compelled to marry 
another man, and be divorced before she can 
return to her former husband All that is 
required is a re-marriage. The apthor of the 
Hiddyah says this mode of divorce is called 
• ahsany or “ most laudable,” because it was 
usually adopted by the Companions of the 
Prophet, and also because it leaves it in the 
power of the husband to take his wife back, 
and she thus remains* a lawful subject for re¬ 
marriage to him. Some European writers 6n 
Muhammadanism have overlooked this fact 
in condemning the Muslim system of divorce. 

The tUldqu ’/-i^osun, or “ laudable divorce,” 
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is when the husband repudiates an enjoyed 
wife by tl^ee sentences of divorce, either ex¬ 
press or metaphorical, giving one sentence in 
each ivhr^ or “period of purity.” Tm^ 
Malik condemns this kind of divorce, and 
says it is irregular. But Abu Hanifah holds 
it to be hasariy or “ good.” 

The falaqu H-hadi^y or “ irregular form of 
divorce,” is when the husband repudiates his 
wife by three sentences, either express or 
metaphorical, given them one at a time: 
“ Thou art divorced 1 Thou art divorced 1 
Thou art divorced 1 ” Or, “ Thou art free I 
Thou art free! Thou art free 1 ” Even 
holding up three fingers, or dropping three 
stones, is held to be a suflficiently implied 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife is held, in the 
Hiddyahy to be an offender against the law, 
but the divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal effect. 

In both these kinds of divorce, hadi^ and 
hasany the divorce is revocable (rajV-) after the 
first and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 
(havin') after the third sentence. After both 
hasan and badi^ divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed, and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors say the law has insti¬ 
tuted this (somewhat disgraceful) arrange¬ 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
tp>ldqu H-absan, 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any misbehaviour on her part, or without 
assigning any cause. The divorce of every 
husband is effective if he be of a sound un¬ 
derstanding and of mature age; but that of 
a boy, or a lunatic, or one talking in his sleep, 
is not effective. 

If a man pronounce a divorce whilst in a 
state of inebriety from drinking fermented 
liquor, such as wine, the divorce takes place. 
Repudiation by any husband who is sane and 
adult, is effective, whether ho bo free or a 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion ; 
and even though it were uttered in sport or 
jest, or by a mere .slip of the tongue, 
instead of some other word. (Fatdwa-i-^Alam- 
glriy vol. i. p. 497.) 

A sick man may divorce his wife, even 
though he be on his death-bed. 

An agent or agents may bo appointed by a 
hudband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there are also certain conditions 
which require a divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally require to bo ratified by a decree 
from the Qdzi or “ judge — 

(1.) Jubb. That is, when the husband has 
been by any cause deprived of his organ of 
generation. This condition is called majbub. 
In this case the wife can obtain instant divorce 
if the defect occurred before marriage. Cases 
of evident madness and leprosy are treated in 
the same way. Divorce can be obtained at 
once. V 

(2.)‘CThnaA, oi “impotence.” (This in¬ 
cludes TQLtqy ** vulva impervia coeunti”', and 


gamy ^ vulva anteriere parte enasems.^ In 
cases of impotency in either husband or wife, 
a year of probation can be granted by the 
judge. 

(3.) Inequality of race or tribe . A woman 
cannot be compelled to marry a man who be¬ 
longs to an inferior tribe, and, in case of such 
a marriage, the elders of the superior tribe 
can demand a divorce ; but if the divorce is 
not demanded, the marriage contract remains.. 

(4.) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry is not given when demanded, divorce 
takes place. 

(5.) Refusal of Isldm. If one of the par¬ 
ties embrace Islam, the judge must offer it 
to the other throe distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
place. 

(6.) Z^a‘n, or “ imprecation.” That is, 
when a husband charges his wife with adul¬ 
tery, the charge is investigated, but if. there 
is no proof, and the man swears his wife is 
guilty, and the wdfe swears she is innocent, a 
divorce must be decreed. 

(7.) //«’, or “vow.” When a husband 
makes a vow not to have carnal intercourse 
with his wife for no less than four months, 
and keeps the vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place. 

(8.) Reason of property. If a husband be¬ 
come the proprietor of his wdfe (a slave), or 
the wife the proprietor of her husband (r 
slave), divorce takes place. 

(9.) An invalid marriage of any kind, arising 
from incomplete nikdhy or “ marriage cere¬ 
mony,” or from affinity, or from consanguinity. 

(10.) Difference of country For example, 
if a husband flee from a ddru 'l~harby or “ land 
of enmity,” i.e. “ a non-Muslim country,” to a 
ddru l-Isldniy or “country of Islam,” and his 
wdfo refuse to perform hijrah (flight) and to 
accompany him,, she is divorced. 

(11.) Apostasy from Isldm. The author of 
the Raddu ''l-Mufffitdr (vol. ii. p. 643) says : 
“When a man or woman apostatises from 
Islam, then an immediate dissolution (fasklf) 
of the marriage takes place, whether the 
apostasy bo of the man of of the woman, 
without a decree from the Qdzl.*' And again, 
(p. 615), “If both husband and wife aposta¬ 
tise at the samo time, their marriage bond 
remains ; and if at any future time the parties 
again return to Islam, no re-marriage is 
nece.ssary to constitute them man and wife; 
but if one of the parties should apostatise 
before the other, a dissolution of the marriage 
takes place ipso facto.'' 

Mr. J. B. S. Boyle, of Lahore, says : “ As 
relevant to this subject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie’s excellent work on the 
Indian Ciiminal Codes, p. 445. The question 
is as to the effect of apostasy from Islam upon 
the marriage relation, and whether soxual 
intercourse with the apostate renders a per¬ 
son liable to be convicted for adultery under 
Ejection 407 of the Indian Penal Code. A. and 
B., Mahommedans. married under the Ma- 
honimedan law, are converted to Christianity. 
The wife, B., is first converted, but continues 
to live with her husband; subscq^uently the 
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liusband, A., is converted. Subsequent to 
the conversion of B., A. and B., still livinjj to¬ 
gether as husband and wnfe, both professing 
Christianity, B. has sexual intercourse with 
C. Will a conviction hold against C. under 
JSection 497 ? Both Macnaghten and Baillie 
say the marriage becomes dissolved by apos¬ 
tasy of either party, and Grady, in his version 
of Hamilton’s Hiddifuh^ p. 6G, says; “ If 
either husband or wife apostatize from the 
faith, a separation takes place, without 
divorce; according to Abu Haneefa and Abu 
Yoosuf. Im^ Mahommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the part of the husband. 

‘ Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefa’s 
Opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
place without any decree of the magistrate. 
Cases which might decide this point have 
been lately tried both at Lucknow and Allah¬ 
abad : at the former place in re Afzxil Hosein v. 
JIadee Bequm^ and at the latter Zuburdust 
Khan X, Wife. But from certain remarks to 
be found in the judgment of the High Court, 
N. W. P., the Coui-ts of Oudh and N. W’. P., 
appear to differ on the most essential point. 
The point before the Oudh Court was (Hadee 
Begum’s plea) that her marriage contract was 
dissolved by reason of her own apostasy, a 
sufficient answer to n suit brought by her 
Mahommodan husband for restitution of con¬ 
jugal rights ; i.e. Does the apostasy of a Ma- 
hommedan wife dissolve a marriage contract 
against the express wish of a Mahommedan 
husband in dar^ooldiarb (land of war)? for 
India, it is contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar-ool-lslam (land of safety). 
The Oudh Court held (admitting that apos¬ 
tasy by the husband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wife) that apostasy by the wife 
did not free her if her husband sued for resti¬ 
tution of conjugal rights. They argued that 
apostasy by the wife, without the wish of the 
husband^ could not be entertained; in fact, 
that as regards her husband’s volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not bo 
recognised. That a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights before the competent court of 
the time, seemed to them to be equivalent of 
the suit before the Gazoo. (Judge). The Oudh 
judges, in the absence of distinct precedent, 
say they fell back on the customs of the 
people amongst whom they lived. The Oudh 
Comi; evidently considered there was an 
essential difference between apostasy of a 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hus¬ 
band or the wife ; also between apostasy to a 
faith in a book and apostasy to the idol wor¬ 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
Does such an essential difference exist ? The 
point before the High Court N. W. P, was ; 
Can a Mahommedan professing Christianity 
subsequent to his marriage with a Mussul- 
mani, according to the Mahommedan law, 
obtain a decree for dissolution of that mar¬ 
riage under Act IV. of 1869, his wife having 
subsequently to him professed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together as man and wife ? or whether the 
wife’s contention is sound, that her marriage 
■w'as cancelled by her husband’s apostasy ? 
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They held the apostasy of the husband dis- 
solved the marriage tie. This the Oudh 
Court admits, but the point before the 
Oudh Court w-as not before the ITigli 
Court, N. W. P, ; novorthcless from comments 
made by the High Court, N. W. P., on the 
Oudh decision, they evidently did not agr<'o 
with the finding come to by the latter Court, 
on the point before it. 

“ Now, Mr. Currie asks in the above extract, 
does such an essential difference exist be- i 
tween apostasy to a book—that is, to ^ktt<d}fe 
faith—and apostasy to idol worship ? Answer¬ 
ing this question necessitates a few remarks 
upon the judgments above mentioned. Ac¬ 
cording to Mahommedan law, a man may 
lawfully marry a kitabeeah^ but marriage 
with a Pagan or polytheist is unlawful. But 
the principle in Mahommedan law is, that 
w’hen one of the parties turns to a state of 
religion that would render the marriage con¬ 
tract illega) if it were still to bo entered into, 
what was legal before is made void. A Ma¬ 
hommedan woman, becoming a hitaheeah, 
does not render the marriage void, for there 
is nothing to render the marriage contract 
illegal if it were still to be entered into ; but 
if the Mahommedan woman becomes an idol¬ 
atress, the marriage is void, for the woman 
has turned to a state of religion that would 
render the marriage contract illegal if it wero 
still to be entered into; a Mahommedan woman, 
becoming a Christian, consequently, would not 
be separated from her husband, because she 
belongs to the religion of the book, that is, 
a kitubee faith. Tf a kitabeeah becomes an 
idolatress, the marriage is dissolved, but if 
she change from one religion to another, and 
still remain a kitabeeah, the marriage is not 
vitiated. So far the Oudh Court is correct in 
its decision, that the Mahommedan wife’s con¬ 
version to Christianity did not render the mar¬ 
riage null and void, but that a suit for resti¬ 
tution of conjugal rights would lie; and 
taking the case of C. having sexual inter¬ 
course with B. the wife of A. converted to 
Christianity, a conviction u^ider Section 497, 
Indian Penal Code, would hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think that the 
Oudh Court is correct when it states that 
‘ apostasy by the wife without the wish of the 
husband could not be entertained y in fact, 
that as regards her husband’s voliti'on, tho 
apostasy could not exist, and would not bo 
recognised.’ 

“ So far as regards a woman’s apostatising 
to a kitabee faith, this holds good; but if a 
woman turns to Paganism, ipso /arfo the mar¬ 
riage is void, and does not depend upon tho 
volition of the husband (having regard to tho 
principle we have adverted to above), so that 
the husband under such drcumstances could 
not maintain a suit fot* conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good against. C., 
under Section 497, Indiah Penal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the wife of A.,who 
has apostatised to Paganism. The decisions 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on 
tho principles of Mahommedan law, as to tho 
effect of ii husband apostatisjng from Islam. 

12 
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By Mahommedan law, a marriage by sl female 
Moslem with a man not of the Mahommedan 
faith is nnlawfnl: applying the principle 
quoted before, the man having turned to a 
state of religion that would render the con¬ 
tract illegal if it were’still to be entered into, 
the marriage is void. The apostasy of the 
husband dissolves the marriage tie; conse¬ 
quently there does exist an essential dif¬ 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or tho 
wife; also between apostasy to a faith ip a 
book, that is, a revealed religion having a 
book of faith, and apostasy to the idol wor¬ 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a person the righ^ to cease to 
bo a Mahommedan in tho fullest ienae of the 
word; and to become a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all tho 
•rights and obligations of a British subject.” 
{Iloga V, Greenway^ &c., 2, Hyde's Reports^ 
'ni. manual of Laws relating to Muhiamma^ 
dans and their Relations of Life.') 

V, In addition to the forms of divorce 
already explained, there are three others of a 
peculiar nature, called khula*.. rnuhdra'ah, and 
tihdr. 

The fprm of divorce known as khula\ is when, 
a husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
cause, the wife, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
tho law to obtain from him a release from the 
marriage tie. The khula' is generally effected 
by the husband giving back the dower or part 
thereof. When the aversion is on the part of 
the husband, it’ is generally held that he 
should grant his wife’s request without com¬ 
pensation ; but this is purely a matter of con¬ 
science, and not of law. 

Muhdra'ah is a divorce which is effected by 
a mutual release. 

t^ihdr, from zahr^ “ back,” is a kind of 
divorce which is effected by a husband liken¬ 
ing his wife to any jiart or member of the 
body of any of his kinswomen within the pro¬ 
hibited degree. As for example, if he were 
to say to his wife, “ Thou art to me like the 
back of my mother.” The motive of tho 
husband in saying so must be examined, and 
if it appear that he meant divorce, bis wife is 
not lawful to .him until - he have made expia- 
tioi\ by freeing a slave, or by fa§ting two 
months, or by feeding sixty poor men. (See 
Qur’an, Surah Iviii. 4.) 

^For the Sunni Law of Divorce, see the 
Htddyah and its Commentary, tho Kifdyah ; 
Lhtrru 'l-Mukhtdr and its CommentaryJ^the 
Jiaddu r-Mukhtdr; tho Fatdwd-i-^Alamgiri; 
Hamilton’s English Edition, Hiddyah ; Tagore 
Jjaw Lectures^ 1873.) t 

VL The )Shi*ah law of Divorce differs only 
in a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to Shi‘ah law, a man must be an 
adult of understanding, of free choice and 
will, and of design and intention, when he 
divorces his wife. A marked contrast to the 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can the Shiah divorce bo effected 
in any language of a metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and be pronounced in Arabic 


(if the husband understand that language)^ 
and it must be spoken and not written. A 
divorce amongst the Shi‘ahs does not take 
effect if given implicatively or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. It is also absolutely 
necessary that the sentence should be pro¬ 
nounced, by the husband in the presence of 
two just persons as witnesses, who shall hear 
and testify to tho wording of the divorce. 

(For the Shi‘ah law of divorce, see Shir^aia 
H-Jsldm ; Tahriru 'l-Ahkdm ; Mafdtih ; Mr. 
Neil Baillie’a Digest of Muhammadan Law ; 
Imamiah Code ; Tagore Law Lectures, 1S74.) 

VII Compared with the Mosaic Diw. 
When compared with the Mosaic law, it will 
be seen that by thTlatter, divorce was only 
sanctioned when there was “ some uncleanness 
in the wife, and that whilst in Islam a husband 
can take back his divorced wife, in tho law of 
God it was not permitted. See Dout. xxiv. 1-4. 

“When a man hath taken a wife, and mar¬ 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because ho hath found 
some uncleanness in her; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her out of his house. 

“ And when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be another man’s wife. 

“ And t/the latter husband hate her, and 
write her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it 
in her hand, and sendeth her out of his 
house; or if the latter husband (^e, which 
took her to he his wife; 

“ Her former husband, which sent her 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, 
after fhat she is defiled; for that is abomina¬ 
tion before the Lord: and thou shalt not 
cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” 

The ground of divorce in the Mosaic law 
was “ some uncloanness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of the New Testament, 
The School of Shammai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinquency in the woman, whilst 
that of Hillel extended it to trifling causes. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as standing on 
too weak a ground. 

Matt. V. 32: “ But I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to com¬ 
mit adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her 
that Is divorced committeth adultery.” 

It will be seen that Muhammad adopted 
the teaching of the School of Hillel, omitting 
the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 
Deut. xxiv. 3, thereby placing the woman 
entirely at the will and caprice of her husband. 

Burkhardt tells us of an Arab, forty-five 
years old, ■iwho had had fifty wives, so 
that he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year. We have cases of Muhammad’s own 
“ Companions ” not much better. This is the 
natural and legitimate effect of the law. 

Sir William Muir {Life of Mahomet, vol iii. 
p. 306) says : “ The idea of conjugal unity is 
utterly unknown to Mahometans, except¬ 
ing when the* Christian example ia-by chance 
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followed; and even there,'the continuance of 
the bond is purely dependent on the will of 
the husband. ... I believe the morale^ of 
Hindu society, where polygamy is less encou¬ 
raged, to be" sounder, in a very nnirked 
degree, than that of Mahometan society.” 

DIWAN Muham¬ 

madan law, tho word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the bags in whieh tho 
Qa?LS records are kept. (J) It is also a 
court of justice, a royal court. (3) Also a 
minister of state; the chief othcer m a Mu¬ 
hammadan state; a finance minister. (l)ln 
British courts a law-suit is called/YnrJni, w hen 
it refers to a civil suit, in contradistinction to 
J'aujdari, or “ criminal suit ” (5) A collec¬ 

tion of odes 13 called a dnvan^e<j Diwdn-i- 
tlqfiz , “ tho Poems of Uatiz.” 

DIYAH A. pecuniary com¬ 

pensation for any offence ujion tho poison. 
[finks.] 

DOGS (Arabic l^alh, pi. l^nrth - Hob. 

) are unclean animals ; for at cording to 

a tradition by Abu Huraiiah, Muhammad said 
that when a dog drinks in a vessel, it mu'<t 
bo waslicd seven times, and that < he lii st clean¬ 
sing should bo with oaith (^Mishkiit, hook 
iii c 11 pt 1 ) 

“ Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it foiabodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog ean dndinguish tho awful form of 
A/ranl, the Angel of Death.” (Burton’s 
Arabia^ vol i [)* 230 ) 

Ibn ‘Umr says tliat dogs used to come into 
tho Masjid at Makkah in the time of tho 
Piophet,but the Doni{)anions never puidfiod 
the mosijue when the dog drv. 

The Imam Abfi Yusuf holds that the sale 
of a dog that biles is unlawful, \Ybilst the Imam 
ash-Shafi‘i has said that tho sale of a dog 
is absolutely illegal, because tho Prophet said 
tho wages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden Abu Hariifah bolds that dogs 
which aro trained to hujit or watch may be 
lawfully sold. (Hamilton’s IJidduah, vol. ii. 
p. 543 ) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, 
and the sign of a dog being trained is that ho 
catches game three times without killing it. 
The dog must be let slip with the ejaculation: 
BxsimUdhi 'lldhi ALbar ! “ In tho name of God, 
tho great God 1 ” when all game seized by him 
becomes lawful food This custom is founded 
upon a verse in tho Qur an, Surah v. (j: 
“ Lawful for you are all good things and wliat 
ye have taught beasts of prey to catch,train¬ 
ing them like dogs ; ye teach them as God 
taught you. And mention tho name of God 
over it.” 

Rules for hunting with dogs will bo found 
in Hamilton’s Iliddyah, vol. iv p. 170. 

DOG STAR. Sirius, or the dog 

star, was an object of worship amongst the 
ancient Arabs, and is mentioned in the Qur’an, 
under the name of ask~Skt^ra, Surah liii. 50; 

“ He (God) is the Lord of the Dog Star.’" 
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DOWER. Arabic, mahr 
Heb. .Dower is considered by 

some lawyers to he an effect of tho marriage 
contract, imposed on the husband by the law 
as a mark of respect for the subject of the 
contract—the wife; w'hilo others consider 
that it is m exchange for the usufruct of’ the 
wife, and its payment is nccoss.ny, as ujxm 
the provision of a support to the wife depetuU 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec¬ 
tion. Thus, It is indispensable u fortiori, so 
much so, that if it w'ere not mentioned m the 
marriage contract, it would be .still incumbent 
on tho husband, as the law will presume it bv 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon <lemand being made by the wife In 
such case, tho amount of dower will be to tho 
extent of tlm dowers of the women of her 
rank and of tho ladios of her father's familv. 
Sj)ecial beauty or accomplishments may, how¬ 
ever, be jdeaded for recoveiing a larger 
award than tho customary dower, where tho 
amount of dower is not mentioned in tho con¬ 
tract. There is no limit to tho amount of 
dower; it may bo to a very largo amount, 
considering the position and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, but itsmiinnuim is never less 
than ten <iirhamH ; so where it is fixed at a 
Ic.sser amount, tho law will augment it uj) to 
ten dirhams The dower need not invariably 
hem currency, or even in metal; everything, 
except carrion, blood, wine, and hog. Also 
the bridegroom's own labour, if ho is a free 
mail, being held by the law to be a gooddowor. 

Dower is generally divided into two parts, 
tennod “ prompt,” and mu''ajjul, 

“defoired.” The nndnyyn/ portion is exigible 
on eiitcim.j into tho contract, while the mu'aj- 
Jill part of the dower is j)ayable upon dissolu¬ 
tion of the contract. Although the first part 
IS payable, and i.s somollines paid, at the 
time the contract is entered into, yet it has 
belm the general practii'e (;it Jeast in India) 
to leave It unpaid, and .so like an on-domand 
obligation it remains duo at all times—the 
wife’s right to tho same not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. Tho vvife’s ^or her guar¬ 
dian’.s) (jhjoct in leaving the exigible part of 
the dower unrealised, seems to be that ther^ 
may always exist a valid guarantee for tho 
good treatment of her by her husband. The 
women of the respectable classes jeservo their 
right and power to demand their exigible 
dowers till such time as occasion should re¬ 
quire the exercise thereof. Tho custom of 
fixing heavy dowers, generally beyond tho 
husband’s means, especially in India, seems 
to he based upon the intention of checking 
the husband from ill-treating his wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another woman, 
as also from wrongfully or causelessly di¬ 
vorcing the former, hor in the caso of divorce 
the woman can demand the full payment of 
tho dower. In the event of the death of tho 
husband, the payment of tho dower has the 
first claim on tho estate after funeral ex¬ 
penses ; the law regarding it as a just debt. 
(7'agoie Law Lectures, 1873, p. 341; Iliddyak, 
vol. i. p. 122.) 
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DREAMS. Arabic huhn (^ ■ ^ ) ; 
ma/ndm ; ruya The term 

used for a bad dream is hulm^ and for an ordi¬ 
nary dream inandm, ruya' being used to express 
a heavenly vision, [ruya.] 

According to the traditions, the Prophet is 
related to have said, “ A good dream is of God’s 
favour and a bad dream is of the devil; there¬ 
fore, when any of you dreams a dream which 
is such as he is pleased with, then he must not 
tell it, to any bat a beloved friend ; and when 
he dreams a bad dream, then let him seek 
protection from God both from its evil and 
from the wickedness of Satan; and lot him 
spit three times over his left shoulder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone; then, 
verily, no evil shall come nigh him.” The 
truest dream is the one which you have about 
day-break.” “ Good dreams arc one of the 
parts of prophecy.” (^Mishkdt, xxi. c. iv.) 

DRESS. Arabic lihds 

Decent apparel at the time of })nblic worsliip 
IS enjoined in the Qur’an, Surah vu. 21): “0 
children of Adam I wear your goodly apparel 
when yo repair to any mosque.” Excess in 
H})par(d and extravagance in dress aro re¬ 
proved, Siirah vii. 25: “ We (Gr)d) have sent 
ilown raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splendid gaiuicnts ; but the raiment of piety, 
this is the best.” 

According to the TJiddyah (vol. iv. p. 02), a 
dross of silk is not lawful for men, but 
women aro permitted to wear it. Men are 
prohibited from wearing gold ornaments, and 
also ornaments of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. The custom of keeping 
blind kerchiefs in the hand, except for neces¬ 
sary use, is also forbidden. 

The following are some of the aaying.s of 
the Projihet with regard to dress, as recorded 
in the Traditions. Mishkdt, xx. c. i. : “ God 
will not look at him on the Day of Keaurroc- 
tion who shall wear long garments from 
})rido.” “ Whoever wears a silken gannent 
in this world shall not wear it in the next.” 
“ God will not have compassion upon him 
who wears long trousers (J.e. below the 
ankle) from pride.” “ It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
ornaments, but it is unlawful for the men.” 

Wear white clothes, because they are the 
cleanest, and the most agreeable; and bury 
y<.uir dead in white clothes.” 

Accoiding to the Tiaditions, {lie dress of 
^Tuhaminad was exceedingly simple. It is 
said ho used to wear only two garments, the 
izuTy or ‘‘ under garment ” which hung down 
three or four inclies below his knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his shoulders. Tho.so 
two robes, wnth the turban, and white cotton 
drawers, completed the Prophet’s wardrobe. 
His dross was generally of white, but he also 
wore green, red, and yellow, and sometimes a 
black woollen dress. It is said by some tra- 
ditionists that in the taking of Makkah ho 
wore a black turban. The end of bis turban 
used to hang between his shoulders. And he 
used to wrap it many times round his head. 
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It is said, “the edge of it appeared beW 
like the soiled clothe.s of an oil dealer.” 

He was especially fond of white-striped 
yamani cloth. He once prayed in a silken 
dress, but he cast it aside afterwards, saying, 
“it doth not become the faithful to wear 
silk.” He once prayed in a spotted mantle, 
but the spots diverted his attention, and the 
garment was never again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike those of the Eastern 
choga or khujtdn, ended at the w^rist, and ho 
never wore long robes reaching to his ankles. 

At first, ho wore a gold ring with the stone 
inwards on his riglit band, hut it distracted 
his attention when preaching, and he changed 
it for a silver one. His shoes, which were 
often old and cobbled, were of the Hazramaut 
pattern, with two thongs. And he was in the 
habit of praying with his shoos on. [siioe.s.] 

The example of Muhammad has doubtless 
iiifluencd the customs of his followers in tho 
matter of dress, the fashion of which has re¬ 
mained almost the same in eastern Mivliam- 
inadan countries centuries past ; for although 
there are varieties of dre.ss in Eastern as well 
as in European countries, .still there are one 
or two characteristics of dress which are 
common to all oriental nations which have 
embraced Islfim, namely, tho turban folded 
round tho head, the white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the waist by a run¬ 
ning string ; the quints, or “ shiid,” the ^n/'- 
tdn, or “ coat,” and the luivji, or scarf.” Tho 
qainis is the same as the ketoneth of tho He¬ 
brews, and the of the Greeks, a kind of 

long shirt with short sleeves, the ends of 
which extend over tho trousers or drawers, 
reaching below the knees. The k haft an 

answers to tho Hebrew incil (1 Sam. 

xviii 4), a tunic worn as an outer gannent. 
Tho Jewish simlahf 

must have been similar, to the quadrangular 
piece of cloth still worn as a scarf in Central 
A.sia, and called a limgl, and similar to tho 
Uibd' of the Egyptians. It is worn in various 
way.s, either wrapped round the body, or worn 
over the shoulders, and sometimes folded as 
a covering for tho head. 

Tho dress of Muhammadans in Egypt is 
very minutely described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modvm Egyptians, vol. i. p. 36. 

The dieas of the men of the middle and 
higher classes of Egypt consists of the fol¬ 
lowing articles. First a pair of full drawers 
of linen or cotton tiod round tho body by a 
running string or band, the ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silks, though con¬ 
cealed by tho outer dress. Tho drawers 
descend a little bcjlow the knees or to the 
ankles ; but many of the Arabs will not wear 
long drawers, because prohibited by the Pro¬ 
phet. Next is worn a qainis or “ shirt,” with 
very full sleeves, reaching to the wrist; it is 
made of linen of a loose open texture, or of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, or silk, or of a 
mixture of silk and cotton in strips, but 
all white. Over this, in winter, or in cool 
weather, most persons wear a su^yree, which 
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is a short vest of cloth, or of striped coloured 
silk, or cotton, without sleeves. Over the 
shirt and the sude^ree, or the former alone, is 
worn a lonjf vest of striped silk or cotton 
(called kaftan) descending to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the lingers’ ends, but divided from a point a 
little above the wrist, or about the middle of 
the fore-arm, so that the hand is generally ex¬ 
posed, though it may be concealed by the 
sleeve when necessary, for it is customary to 
cover the hands in the presence of a person of 
jigh rank. Hound this vest is wound the 
girdle, which is a coloured shawl, or a long 
piece of white-ligured muslin. 

The ordinary outer robe is a long cloth 
coat, of any colour, called by the Turks 
Jubbah, but by the Blgyptians yibbeh, the 
sleeves of which reach not quite to the wrist. 
Some persons also wear a beneesh, which is a 
robe of cloth with long sleeves,'like those of 
the kaftan^ but more ample ; it is properly a 
robe of ceremony, and should bo w'orn over 
the other cloth coat, but many persons wear 
it instead of the yih/jph. 

Another roln*, called faraypeyeh^ nearly rc- 
Romblcs the bcncesh ; it has very long sleeves, 
but these are not slit, and it is chiefly worn 
by men of the learned professions. In cold or 
cool weather, a kind of black woollen cloak, 
called abdyeh, is commonly wani. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the head. 

In winter, also, many persons wrap a muslin 
)C other shawl (such as they use for a tur- 
tian) about the head and shoulders. The 
head-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, w^hich is often changed; 
next a tarboosh, which is a red cloth cap, also 
titting close to the hoadLwith a tassel of dark- 
blue silk at the crown ; lastly, a long piece 
of white muslin, generally figured, or a kash- 
mere shawl, which is wound round the tar¬ 
boosh. Thus is formed the* tuiban. The 
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kashmere shawl is seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persons wear two or three 
tarbooshes one over another. A shereef (or 
descendant of the Prophet) wears a green 
turban, or is privileged to do so, but no other 
person; and it is not common far any but a 
shereef to wear a bright green dress. Stock- 
ing8%are not in use, but some few persons in 
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cold weather wear woollen or cotton socks. 
The shoes are of thick red morocco, pointed, 
and turning up at the toes. Some persons 
also wear inner shoes of soft yellow morocco, 
and with soles of the same ; the outer shoes 
are taken off on stepping upon a carpet or 
mat, but not the inner ; for this reason the 
former arc often w'om turned down at the 
heel. 

The costume of the men of the lower 
orders Is very simple. These, if not of the 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
and a long and full shirt or gown of blue 
linen oT' cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the nock nearly to the waist, and 
having wide sleeves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle ; for which ser¬ 
vants often substitute a broad red belt of 
woollen .stuff or of leather, generally contain¬ 
ing a recept.acle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed of a white, red, or yellow 
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woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or muslin wound round a tarboosh, under 
which is a white or brown felt cap ; but many 
are so poor, a.s to have no other cap than the 
latter, no turban, nor even drawers, nor shoes, 
but only the blue or brown shirt, or merely a 
few rags, while many, on the other hand, wear 
a siideyree under tho blue shirt, and some, par¬ 
ticularly servants in the houses of great men, 
wear a white shirt, a sudeyree. and a kaftan, 
or gibbeh, or both, and the blue shirt over 
all. The full sleeves of this shirt are some¬ 
times drawn up by means of a cord, which 
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passeo rocn(3 each shoulder and crosfrcs he- 
bind, where it is tied in a knot. This custom 
is adopted by servants (particularly grooms), 
who have cords of crimson or dark blue silk 
for this purpose. 

In cold weather, many persons of the lower 
classes wear an abayeh, like that before de¬ 
scribed, but coarser and sometimes (instead 
of being black) having broad stripes, brown 
and white, or blue and white, but the latter 
rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the abayeh, of black or deep blue woollen 
stuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffeeyeh. The shoes are of red oi yellow 
morocco, or of sheep-skin. Those of the 
groom are of dark red morocco, '^fhose of the 
door-keeper and the water-carrier of a private 
house, generally yellow. 

The Muslims are distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts and 
the Jews, who (as well as other subjects of 
the Turkish Sultan who are not Muslims) 
wear black, blue, gray, or light-brown tur¬ 
bans, and generally dull-coloured dreSs‘<es. 

The distinction of sects, families, dynasties, 
&c., among the Muslim Arabs by tbe^colour 
of the turban and other articles of dress, is of 
rer}' early origin. There are not many dif¬ 
ferent forms of turbans now worn in Egypt; 
that worn by most of the servants is pecu¬ 
liarly formal, consisting of several spiral 
twists one above another like the threads of 
a screw. The kind common among the 
middle and higher classes of the tradesmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis and large 
towns is also very forma), but less so than 
that just before alluded to 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Syrian is distin- 
tinguisbcd by its width. The UInma and men 
of religion and letters in general used to wear, 
as some do still, one parliculaily ^ide and 
formal called a mukleb. The turban is muc h 
respected. In the houses of the more A\ealthy 
classes, there is usually a chair on wbu h it 
is placed at night. This is often .sent with 
the furniture of a bride ; as it eomnion for 
a lady to have one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is never used for any othei 
purpose. 

The dress of the women of the middle and 
liigber oiders is handsome and elegant 
Their shirt is very full, like that of tho-Tium, 
hut shorter, not reaching to the knees, it ns 
also, generally, of the same kind of material 
as the men’s shut, or of cnlunred fiapo, 
sometimes black A pan of \eiv wide tiuu- 
sers /(called fihiTitii/an) of a coloured stuped 
stuff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round the hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeh , its Io^^e^ ex¬ 
tremities are drawn up and tied just below 
the knee with running strings, but it js suf¬ 
ficiently long to hang down to the feet, or 
almost to the ground, when attached in this 
manner. Over the shirt, and shintiyan is worn 
a long vest (called yek’k). of the same mate¬ 
rial as the latter; it nearly resembles the 
kaftan of the men, but is more tight to the 
body and arms ; the sleeves also are longer, 


and ft is made ‘to buttdYi down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of lapping over; it is open, likewise on each 
side, from the height of the hip downwards. 

In general^ is cut in such a man¬ 

ner as to leave half of the bosom- uncovered, 
except by the .shirt, but many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and according 
to-the most approved fashion it should bo of 
suflBcient length to reach to the ground, or 
should exceed that length by two or three 
inches or more. A short ve.st (called antereey 
reaching only a little below the waist, and 
exactly resembling a yelek of which the 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A square shawl, 
or an embroidered kerchief, doubled diago¬ 
nally, is put loosely round the waist as a 
girdle, the two corners that are folded to¬ 
gether hanging down behind , or sometimes 
the lady’s girdle is folded after the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like that of the men, but 
more loosely. 

Over the yelek i.s worn a gibbeb of cloth or 
velvet or silk, usually embroidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ; it differs jn form from 
the gibbeb of the men, chiefly in being not so 
wide, particuhu In m the fore pan, and is of 
the same length as the yelek. Instead of tbi.s, 
a jacket (called saltdh), geneially of cloth or 
velvet, and embroidered in the same manner 
as the gibbeh. is often woni. 

The head-drc.ss con.sists of a takeeyoh and 
tarboosh, with a square kerchief (called 
faroodeeyeh) of printed or painted muslin or 
one of crape, w-ound tightly lound. composing 
what IS called a rabtah Two or more surh 
kerchiefs were commonly used a short time 
since, and still are somotime.s to form the ladies' 
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turban, but always wound in a high flat 
shape, very different from that of the turban 
of the men. A kind of crown, called kuis, 
and other ornaments, are attached to the ladies* 
head-dress. A long piece of white muslin, 
embroidered at each end with coloured silks 
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and gold, or of coloured crape ornamented 
with gold thread, <fec., and spangles, rests 
upon the head, and hangs down behind, 
nearly or quite to the ground; this is called 
tarhahy it is the head-veil: the face-veil I 
shall presently describe. The hair, except 
over the forehead and temples, is divided into 
numerous braids or plaits, generally from 
eleven to tvrenty-five in number, but always 
of an uneven number; these hang down the 
back. To each braid of hair are usually 
added thre6 black silk cords with little orna¬ 
ments of gold, &c., attached to them. Over 
the forehead the hair is cut rather short, but 
two full locks hang down on each side^of the 
face; these are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Few of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or socks, but many of them wear mezz (or 
inner shoes) of yellow or re'd morocco, some¬ 
times embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they step off the matted or carpeted 
part of the floor, they put on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellow.morocco, with high-pointed 
tees, or use high wooden clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine inches in height, 
and usually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, Ac. 

The riding or walking attire is called tez- 
yrtreh. Whenever a lady leaves the house, 
ehe wears, in addition to what has been above 
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described, first, a large, loose gown (called 
tob or sebleh)f the sleeves-of which are nearly 
«qual in width to the whole length of the 


gown; it is of silk, generally of a pink or 
rose or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burka’ or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
white muslin, concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reaching nearly to the 
feet. It is suspended at the top by a narrow 
band, which passes up the forehead, and 
which is sewed, as are also the two upper 
corners of the veil, to a band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a babarah, which, for a married lady, is com¬ 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk, 
each ell-wide, and three, yards long; these 
are sewed together, at or near the solvagea 
(according to the height of the person) the 
seam running horizontally, with respect" to the 
manner in which it is worn; a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sowed inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edge, to tie round • 



THE EGYPTIAN' HABABAH* 

the head. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish ladiee of Egypt in holding the front 
part so as to conceal all but that portton of 
the veil that is above the hands. The un¬ 
married ladies wear a habarah of white silk, 
or a shawl. Some females of the middle 
classes, who cannot afford to purchase a ha¬ 
barah, wear instead of it an eezar (tzdr^j 
which is a piece of white calico, of the same 
form and size as the former, and is worn in 
the same manner. On the feet are worn short 
boots or socks (called khuff), of yellow mo¬ 
rocco, and over these the baboog, The dress 
of a large proportion of those women of the 
lower orders who are not of the poorest claM, 
consists of a pair of trousers or drawers 
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(similaJ'inform to the shintiyan of the ladies, 
'but generally of plain white cotton or linen), 
a hlue linen or cotton shirt (not quite so full 
as that of the men), reaching to the feet, a 
hurka* of a kind of coarse black crape, and a 
dark blue tarhah of muslin or linen. Some 
wear, over the long shirt, or instead of the 
latter, a linen tob, of the same form as that 
of the ladies; and within the long shirt, some 
we 9 ,r a short white shirt; and some, a sudey- 
ree also, or an anteree. The sleeves of the 
tob are often turned up over the head; either 
to prevent their being incommodious, or to 
supply the place of a tarhah. In addition to 
these articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the very poor classes wear, as a cover¬ 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarah, composed of two pieces of cotton, 
w'oven in email chequers of blue and white, 
or cross stripes, with a mixture of red at each 
end. It is called milayeh ; in general it is 
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worn in the same manner as the habarah, but 
sometimes like the tarhah The upper part 
of the black hurka’ is often ornamented with 
false pearls, small gold coins, and other little 
flat ornaments of the same metal (called bark); 
sometimes with a coral bead, and a gold coin 
beneath; also with some coins of base silver 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
tassels of brass or silver (called oyooii) 
attached to the corners. A square black silk 
kerchief (called asbeh)^ with a border of red 
and yellow, is bound round the head, doubled 
diagonally, and tied with a single* knot behind ; 
01 ^ instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee- 


yeh are woi-n, though by very few women o ^ 
the lower classes. 

The best kind of shoes worn by the 
females of the lower orders aro of red 
morocco, turned up, but generally round, at 
the toes. The hurka’ and shoos arc most 
common in Cairo, and are also worn by many 
of the women throughout lower Egypt; but 
in Upper Egypt, the hurka’ is very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon. 
To supply the place of the former, when neces¬ 
sary, a portion of the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, so as to conceal nearly all the coun¬ 
tenance except one eye. 

' Many of the women of the lower orders, 
even in the metropolis, never conceal their 
faces. 

' Throughout the greater part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women, merely con¬ 
sists of the blue shirt or tob and tarhah. In 
the southern parts of Upper Egypt chiefly 
above Akhmeom, most of the women envelop 
themselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called a huld/eeyeh), wrapping it 
round the body and attaching the upper parts 
together over each shoulder, and a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, is almost as dis¬ 
guising as the blue tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of the lower orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as 
ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets. &c., and some¬ 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum¬ 
bent upon them to cover the upper and back 
part of the head than the face, and more 
requisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person, I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable rags, 
and several times females in the prime of 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
age, with nothing on the body but a narrow 
strip of rag bound round the hips. 

Mr, Burckhardt, in his Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys (p. 47), thus describes the dress 
of the Badawis of the desert: — 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
shirt, over which the wealthy put a Jeombnr, 
or “ long gown,” as it is worn in Turkish 
towns, of silk or cotton stuff. Most of them, 
however, do not wear the kombar, but simply 
wear over their shirt a woollen mantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactured 
at Baghdad, and called mesoumy. A coarser 
and heavier kind, striped white and brown 
^orn over the mesoiuny), is called abba. 
The Baghdad abbas are most esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
called boush. (In the northern parts of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whether 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and blue, are called meshlakh.) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aenezes, 
but frequently among the sheiks of Ahl el 
Shemal, sometimes interwoven with gold, and 
worth as much as ten pounds sterling. The 
Aenezes do not wear drawers; they walk and 
ride usually barefooted, even the richest of 
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them, although they generally esteem yellow 
boots and red shoes. All the Bedouins wear 
on the head, instead of the rod Turkish cap, 
a turban or square kerchief, of cotton or 
cotton and silk mixed: the turban is called 
ke.ffie \ this they fold about the head So that 
one corner falls backward, and two other 
corners hang over the fore })avt of tho .shoul¬ 
ders ; with these two corners they cover then 
faces to protect them fiom the sun’s rays, or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conceal their feature.s 
if they wish to bo unknown. Tho keffi.e is 
yelloxv or yellow mixed with green. Over the 
keffic. tho Aenezes tie, instead of a turban, a 
cord round the head , this cord is of earners 
hair, and called akal. Some lie a handker¬ 
chief about tho head, and it is then called 
A few rich slicikh.s w'ear shawls on 
their heads of Damascus or Baghdad manu¬ 
facture, striped rod and white ; they some¬ 
times also use red caps or takii‘. (called in 
Syria tarhoiis/i), and under those they wear a 
smaller cap of camel's hair, called 
(in Syria arki/f, where it is generally made of 
fine cotton stuff). 


1 



A BEDOUIN (dAD.AWi) ( U' THE DESEUT. 

The Aenozes are distinguished at first sight 
Irom all the Syiian Bedouins by the long 
tresses of their hair. They novel 8hav4! 
their black hair, but cherish it fioin uifancy, 
till they can twist it in tresses, that hang 
over the cheeks down to the breast the.se 
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tre-sses are called keroun. Some few Aenezes 
wear girdle.s of leather, others tie a cord or 
a piece of rag over the shirt Men and women 
wear from infancy a leather girdle around the 
naked wai.^it, it consists of four or five thongs 
twisted together into a cord as thick as one’s 
finger. 1 heard that the women tie their 
thongs .sepnr.itcd from each other, round tho 
w:iist. Both men and women adorn tho 
girdles with piccc.s of ribands or amulets. Tho 
Aonezes called it h/iakou ; tho Ahl el Shemal 
call it heieim In summer the boys, until tho 
age of seven or eight years, go stark naked ; 
hut I never saw any young girl in that state, 
although it was mentioned that in the interior 
of tho doseit thogiils, at that early ago, were 
not more erieiimbei ed by clothing than their 
little brothers. In winter, the Bedouins wear 
over the shirt a pelisse,made of several sheep¬ 
skins stitched tng(!thor, many wear these 
skins oven in summer, because experience has 
taught them that the more warmly a person 
IS clothed, tho less he suffers from the sun. 
Tho Arabs endure the inclemency of tho 
rainy season in a wonderful manner. While 
everything around them suffers from tho 
cf»ld, they sloop barefooted in an open tent, 
where the fire i.s not kept up beyond mid¬ 
night. Yet in tho middle of summer an Arab 
sleeps wrapt in his mantle upon tho burning 
sand, and exposed to tho rays of an intensely 
hot .sun Tho ladies’ dress is a wido cotton 
gown of a dark colour, blue, brown, or black ; 
on their heads they wear a kerchief called 
shauber or 7nfk7-ounr,tho young females having 
it of a red colour, tho old of black. All the 
Ranalla ladies wear black silk kerchiefs, two 
yards square, called shah- kds ; these are mado 
at Damascus. Silver rings are much worn 
by the Aeneze ladies, both in the ears and 
noses ; tho ear-rings they call ferkic (pi. ie^ 
raky), the small nose-rings shedre, tho larger 
(some of which are three inches and a half in 
diometer), khczain. All tho women puncture 
their lips .and dye them blue; this kind of 
tattooing they cnll bertoum, and apply it like¬ 
wise ill spotting Iheii temples and foreheads, 
Tho Seihlian women puncturo their cheeks, 
hroast.s, .'ukI ainns, and tho Ammour women 
their ankles. Seveial men also adorn th(or 
arms in tho samo manner. The Bedouin 
ladies half cover their faces with a dark- 
coloured veil, called ne/:ye, which is so tied 
as to conceal the chin and mouth. Tho 
Egyptian women’s veil (berkoa) is used by 
tho Kcbly Arabs. Round their Avriats tho 
Aenozo ladies wear glass bracelets of various 
colours ; the rich al.so have silver bracelets 
and some wear silver’ chains about tho nock 
Both in summer and winter tho men and 
women go barefooted. 

Captain Burton, in his account of Zanziba7', 
(vol. i. p. 382), says :— 

The Arab’s head-dress is a or 

fhjydh -(red fez), a Surat calotte (afujyah)^ or 
a white .skull-cap, worn under a turban 
(lile77}ba) of Oman silk and cotton religiously 
mixed. Usually it is of fine blue and white 
cotton check, embroidered and fringed with a 
broad red border, with the end** hanging in 

13 -^ 
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unequal- lengths over one ehonlder. The 
coiffure is highly picturesque. The ruling 
family and grandees, however, have modified 
its vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and somewhat resembling a tiara. The essen¬ 
tial body-clothing, and the auccedaneum for 
trousers is an izor [nguo yaku Clnni% or loin¬ 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to seven feet 
long by two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or blue and white, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a hakah or kundavi^ a rope of 
plaited thongs; the rich prefer a fine embroi¬ 
dered stuff from Oman,supported at the waist 
bjr a silver chain. None but the western 
^rabs admit the innovation of drawers {suru- 
wait). The jama or upper garment i.s a collar¬ 
less coat, of the best broad-cloth, look-green 
or some tender colour being preferred. It is 
secured over the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
The kizbdo is a kjnd of waistcoat, covering 
only the bust; some wear it with sleeves, 
others without. Tho clishdashes (in Kisawa- 
hili Khanzu), a narrow-sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the- throat, and extending to midshin, is 
made of calico {baftah), American drill and 
Other stuffs called doriydh, tarabuzurXi and 
jamdani. Sailors are known by khnzernngi, 
a coarse cotton, stained dingy red-yellow, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars (bastard saffron) and shark s oil. 

Respectable men guard tlie stomach with a 
hizdnif generally a Cashmere or Bombay 
shawl; others wear sashes of the dust- 
coloured raw silk, manufactured in Oman. 
Tho outer garment for chilly weather i.s the 
long tight-sleeved Persian jubbeh^ jokhah., or 
eajtdn^ of European broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and tho vShafeis trim or 
entirely remove tho moustaches. 

Tho palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought from El Hojuz, or gathered 
in the plantations. The only ring is a plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman (//n ;^, in Kisawahili Hin/a). Tho 
ej'os arc blackened with kok!., or antimony of 
El Sham—here, not Syiia, but tiie region 
about Meccab—and the mqulli crimsoned by 
betel, looks as if a tooth had just been knocked 
out. 

Dr. Engono Schuyler, in his work on Turk¬ 
estan (vol. i. p. 1-2), says ;— 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears looso baggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round tho waist, with a cord 
and tassel; this is a necessary article of dress, 
and is never or rarely taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another. Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is tho only gar¬ 
ment. and m that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled up on tho legs, . 
so that tho }icrson is almost naked. Ovor 
this is worn a long shirt, eitlier white or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
tho feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
the nock, which ronders it somewhat difficult 
to put the head through. The sleeves arr 


long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more bnt what is called the cAopan,,varying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The chapan is a loose 
gown, cut very sloping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front; and inor¬ 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long as is necessary; 
exceedingly inconvenient, but useful to con¬ 
ceal tho hands, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
In summer, those are usually made of Rus¬ 
sian prints, or of the native alatcha, a striped 
cotton material, or of silk, either striped or 
with most gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colours, especially rod, yellow, and green. I 
have sometimes seen men with as many as 
four or five of these gowns, even in summer ; 
they say that it keeps out the heat In 
winter, one gown will frequently be made of 
cloth, and lined with line lamb-skin or fur. 
Tho usual girdle is a large handkerchief, or a 
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small shawl; at times, a long scarf wound 
several times tightly round the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, but a bit of rope or cord, as a mark-* 
of ignominy. From tho girdle hang the acces¬ 
sory knives and several small bags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered, for 
comb.s, money, <feo. On tho head there a 
skull-cap ; these in Tashkent are always em¬ 
broidered with silk; in Bukhara they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted iu cross- 
stitch in gay patterns. The turban, called 
tchdpetrh, or “forty tm-ns,” is very long; and 
if tho wearer has any pretence to elegance, it 
should bo of fine thin material, which ia 
chiefly imported from England. It requires 
cousiderable experience to wind one properly 
lound tho bead, so that the folds will be well 
made and the appearance fa.sbionablo. One 
extremity is left to fall over the left shoulder, 
but IS usually, exce])l at prayer time, tucked 
m over the tup, Should this end bo on the 
right shoulder, it is said to bo in tho Afghan 
style. The majority of turbans are white' 
particularly so in Taglikont. though white is 
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especially the colour of the 7))iil/ahs and reli¬ 
gious people, whoso learning is judged by the 
size of their turbans. In general, merchants 
prefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 



AN AFGHAN MULLAH. 

At home the men usually go barefooted, 
but on going out wear cither a sort of slippers 
with pointed toes and very small high heels, 
or long soft boots, the sole and upper being 
made of the same material. Tn the street, 
one must in addition put on cithei a slipper or 
golosh, or wear riding-boots made of biight 
green horse hide, with turned-up pointed 
toes and very small high heels. 

The dress of the women, in shape and 
fashion, differs but little from that of tin; 
men, as they wear similar trousei s and shirt.s, 
though, in addition, they have long goAMis, 
usually of bright-coloured silk, wlneli extend 
from the neck to the ground. They vcai 
an innumerable quantity of necklaees, and 
little amulets, pendent.s in their hair, and 
ear-rings, and occasionally even anose-iing 
This is by no means so ugly as is .supposed : a 
pretty girl with a torquoise ring in one nostril 
is not at all unsightly. On the contiarv, there 
is something piquant in it. Usually, \%heii 
outside of tho hou.sos, all respect.ible women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to then 
waists, made of woven horsc-hair, and over 
that is thrown a dark blue, or green khah/t, 
the .sleeves of which, tied together at the 
ends, dangle behind. Tho theory of this dull 
dress is, that the women desire to escape ob¬ 
servation, and certainly for that purpose they 
have devised the most ugly and unseemly 
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costume that could bo imagined. They are, 
however, very inquiMtive, and occasionally in 
bye-strcotfi one is able to get a good glance 
at them before they pull down their veils. 

The dress of the citizens of P('r.sia has been 
often described, both by ancient and modern 
travellers. That of the men has changed 
very materially within the hist century. Tho 
turban, as a head-dress, is now worn by none* 
but the Arabian iiibabitants of that country. 
The Persians near a long cap covered with 
lamb’s wool, the appearance of which is 
sometimes improved t*y being encircled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of tho 
principal towns are fond of dressing richly. 
Their upper garments are either made of 
chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed 
with gold or silver lace ; they also wear bro¬ 
cade ; and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great 
variety. It is not customary for any person, 
except the king, to wear jewels ; but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he displays 
of those ornaraent.s ; and his subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of this part of royal magni¬ 
ficence. They assert that when tho monarch 
is dressed in his most splendid robe.s, and is 
seated in tho sun, that tho oyo cannot gaze on 
tho dazzling brilliancy of his attire. 

DRINKABLES. Arabic ashribah 
There is a chapter in the 
Traditions devoted to this subject, and en¬ 
titled Bdbu *1-Ashribah. The example of Mu¬ 
hammad in his habit of drinking, having in¬ 
fluenced the Eastern world in its habits, tho 
following traditions arc noticeable. Anas 
says “ the Prophet ha.s forbidden drinking 
water standing,” and that ho ii.sod to take 
•breath three times in drinking; and w’ould say 
drinking in this way cools the stomach, 
<juenches the thirst, and gives health and 
vigour to the body. 

Thn ‘Abbas .says the Prophet forbado 
di inking walei from the mouth of a leather 
bag. 

Umm Salimah say.s “tho Prophet said, 
He w'ho drinks out of a silver cup drinks of 
hell fire.” (Mishkut, book xix. c. iii.) 

DRINKING VESSELS. There 

are four drinking vessels which Muslims were 
forbidden by their Prophet to drink out of 
{Mishkut, bk. i., c. i.) /taiHam,a “green vessel ” ; 
dubbu\ a large gourd hollowed out; naqir, a 
cup made from tho hollowed root of a tiee; 
imizaffdt. a vessel covered with pitch, or wdth 
a glutinous substance. Those four kinds of 
vessels seem to have been u&c^ for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition, ’ 

When a dog drinks from a vessel used by 
man, it should be washed seven times. 
{Mishkut, book lii. c. ix. pt. i.) 

DROWNING. Arabic gkaraq 
It is a strange anomaly in 
Muhammadan law', according to the teaching 
of Abii Hanifah, that if a person cause the 
death of another bv immersing him under 
water until he die, the offence does not 
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amount to murder, and retaliation (^iVds)i8 not 
•incurred. The arguments of the learned divine 
are as follows; First, water is analogous to 
a small stick or rod, as is seldom or ever 
used in murder. Now, it is said in the Tradi¬ 
tions that death produced by, a rod is only 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine is merely 
incurred, so here likewise. Secondly, retalia¬ 
tion requires the observance of a perfect 
equably; but between drowning and wound¬ 
ing there is no equality, the former being 
short of the latter with regard to damaging 
the body, [murder.] 

DRUNKENNESS. Shurb (v/.) 

denotes the state of a person who has taken in¬ 
toxicating liquor, whilst 'sukr ipnplios a 

state of drunkenness. Wine of any kind being 
strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis¬ 
tinction is made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Muslim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
'done 80 , or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he be found in a state of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
case of a slave, with forty stripes. {Uidayah^ 
vol. ii. p.67 ; Mishkdt^ bk. xv. o iv.) [khamr.] 

DRUZES. A heretical mystic sect 

of Muhammadans, which arose about the be- 
iginning of the eleventh century in the moun¬ 
tains of Syria. They are now chiefly found 
dn the districts of Lebanon, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Damascus, They were founded 
by al-Hakim, the fanatical Khalifah of the 
Fafimite race, who reigned at Cairo, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamzah and al-DarazI, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives its 
name. 

Do Sacy, in his Expose' de la Religion des 
Eruzes, gives the following summary of their 
belief:— 

“To acknowledge only one Cod, without 
seeking to penetrate the natui'e of Ilis being 
and of His attributes ; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words ; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itgelf to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity; that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth age of the 
Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Amr 
Allah ; that that was the last of His mani¬ 
festations, after which there is none other to 
be expected; that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 411 of the Hejira, to try the faith of His 
servants, to give room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who had only em¬ 
braced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards; that in a short time ho 
would appear again, full of glory and of 
majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever; to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of*God’s creatures, the only direct 
production of His omnipotence; that it has 
appeared upon the earth at tba epoch of each 


of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 
finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
under the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmad ; 
that it is by His ministry that all the other 
creatures have been produced; that Hamza 
only possesses the knowledge of all truth, 
that he is the prime minister of the true reli¬ 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from the Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel; that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts' as a mediator to tbo 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowledging that Hamza is ho to whom 
Hakim will confide his sword, to make hia 
religion triumph, to conquer all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one'; to know 
the other ministers of religion, and tho rank 
which belongs to each of them; to give to 
each the obedience and submission which is 
their due; to confess that overy^ soul has 
been created by the Universal Intelligence; 
that the number of men is always the same; 
and that souls pass successively into different 
bodies ; that they are raised by their attach¬ 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel¬ 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation; to practise the'seven 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin¬ 
cipally exacts from them the observance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, tho 
renunciation of their former religion, the most 
entire resignation and submission to tho will 
of God; to confess that all preceding reli¬ 
gions have only been types more or less per¬ 
fect of true religion, that all their ceremonial 
observances are only allegories, and that tho 
manifestation of true religion requires the 
abrogation of every other creed. Such is 
the abridgment of the religious system taught 
in tho books of the Druzes, of which Hamza 
is tho author, and whoso followers are called 
Unitarians.” 

There is a very full and correct account of 
the religious belief of the Druzes in tho Re* 
searches into the Religions of Si/ria, by the 
llov. ,1. Wortabet, M.D. In this work Dr. 
Wortabet gives tho following Catechism of 
the Druzes, which expresses their belief with 
Regard to Christianity: — 

“ Q. Whut do ye say concerning tho gospel 
which tho Christians hold ? 

“ A. That it is true; for it is the sayings 
of the Lord Christ, who was Salman el Pha- 
risy during tho hfe of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamzeh the son of Ali—not the false Christ 
who was bom of Mary, for he was the son of 
Joseph. 

“ Q. Whore was the true Christ when tha 
false Christ was with the disciples ? 

‘•A. Ho was among tho disciples. Heuttored 
the truths of the gospel arid taught Christ, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Chris¬ 
tian religion ; but when Jesus disobeyed the 
true Christ, he put hatred into the hearts of 
the Jews, so that they crucified him. 
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** A. They put him into a grave, and the 
true Christ came and stole him, and gave out 
the report among men that Christ had risen 
out of the dead. 

“ Q. Why did he act in this manner? 

“ A. That ho might establish the Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

“ Q. Why did he act in such a manner as to 
establish error ? 

“ A. So that the Unitarians should be con¬ 
cealed in the religion of Jesus and none of 
them might be known. 

“ Q. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples wheir the 
doors were shut ? 

“ A. The living Christ, <wtto is immortal, 
even Hamzeh, the son and felave of our Lord. 

“ Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it ? 

“ A. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.” 

“ Q. Why did not the Christians acknow¬ 
ledge the,unity of God? 

“ A. Because God had not so decreed. 

Q. Why does God permit the introduction 
of evil and infidelity ? 

“ A. Because He chooses to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

“ Q. If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why does ho punish those who follow 
them ? 

“ A. Because when Ho deceived thorn, they 
did not obey Him. 

“ Q. How can a deluded man obey, when 
he is ignorant of the true state of the case? 

“A. We are not bound to answer this 
question, for God is not accountable to his 
creatures for his dealings with them.” 

DU‘A’(dVcj). “Prayer.’* The word 

is generally used for supplication, as dis¬ 
tinguished from ?aldt, or the liturgical form 
of prayer, e.g. Qur’an, Surah xiv. 42 : “ O my 
Lord 1 make me and my posterity to bo con¬ 
stant in prayer (?aldi). 0 our Lord 1 and 
accept my supplication (du'‘a''). [pkayers.} 

DU‘A’-I-MA’SUR 

Lit. “Recorded prayer.” A terra used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro¬ 
phet, and have been handed down in the 
Traditions. 

DU'A’U ’L-QUNtiT »Wa), 

called also the Qunutu V-lUifr, “ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the qard'ah in the night prayer. Recited by 
some sects in the early morning. It is found 
in the Traditions. It is as follows :— 

“ 0 God, we seek help from Thee, and for¬ 
giveness of sins. 

“ We believe in Thee and trust in Thoo. 

“We praise Thee. Wo thank Thee. Wo 
are not unthankful. 

“ We expel, and we depart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 

“ W,0 serve Thee only, and to Thoo do we 

pray. 

“ We seek Thee, we prostrate ourselves and 
we servo Thee. 
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“We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Thy 
punishments. 

“ Surely Thy judgments are upon the 
infidels.” 

DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 

following the remarks of al-Baizawi the 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the duabstic doctrine that Light and Dark¬ 
ness were two co-eternal principles, in the 
Qur’an, Surah vi. 1; “ Praised bo God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into bemg tho Darkness and the Light.” 
fPalmer’s Qur’Jn, vol. i. p. 115 ; al-Baizawi in 
loco.^ ' 

ad-DUKHAN “The 

Smoke.” The title of the XLivth chapter of 
the Qur’an, in which the words occur (9th 
verse): “ Expect thou tho day when the 
heaven shall bring a palpable sinokc.^^ 

DULDUL The name of 

the Prophet’s mule which he gave tc ‘AH. 

DUMB, The. Arabic abkam 

pi. hukm. 

The intelligiblo signs of a dumb person 
suffice to yonty bis bequests and render them 
valid; ho may also execute a marriage con¬ 
tract, or give a divorce, or execute a sale or 
purchase, or sue or incur punishment by signs, 
but ho cannot sue in a case of Qi^d{t, or reta¬ 
liation for murder. This rule (ioes not apply 
to a person who has been deprived of speech, 
but merely to one who has been'horn dumb. 
{lliddyahf vol. iv. p. 568.) A durnt person can 
also acknowledge and deny the faith'by a sign. 

ad-DURRATU ’L.BAI?A’ 

Lit. “ The pearl of light.” A 

term used by {?ufi mystics to express tho 
*dqhi ’l-awwaf, tho first intelfigeuce which 
God is said to havo created at tho beginning 
of tho animate world. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.') 

DURUD ; a Persian word. 
Arabic as-Salat A benedic¬ 

tion ; imploring mercy, A part of tho stated 
prayer, recited immediately after the Tashah- 
fiudy whilst in the same posture. It is as'fol¬ 
lows : “ O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraham and on his descendants ! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great! 0 
God, bless Muhammad and his descendants as 
Thou didst bless Abraham and his descen¬ 
dants. Thou art to bo praised and Thou ait 
great.” , Tho merits of this form of prayer 
aro said to bo very great ; for, according t j 
A nas, the Prophet said, “ Ho who recites it 
will havo blessings on bis head ten times, tcj 
sins will bo forgiven, and he will bo exalte I 
ton steps.” (Alishkdtf book iv. 'c. xvii) 

[rRAYER.] 

DOZACT Tho Persiaa 

word for boll, [hell.] 

DYER. According to tho Imam, 

Abu Irtunifubi u djer of cloth is at liberty to 
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detain it irntn he receivehis hire for dyeing it; 
and if the doth perish in his hands whilst it 
is detained, he is not responsible. (Hiddyah-; 
toL iii, ’320.) 

DYING, The. Very special in¬ 
structions are given in Muslim books as to 
the treatment of the dying. In the Durni 7- 
MuJ^tdr (p. 88), the friends of the d}ing are 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah ; but if this 
be not convenient, his feet shotild be placed 


in that direction and his head slightly raised. 
The Kalimatu 'sh-Shnhddah should then be 
recited, and the Surah Ya-SIn (xxxvi.) and 
Suratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qm-’iin. When the spirit has departed 
from the body, the mouth should bo tied up 
and the eyes closed and the arms straight¬ 
ened, and the body should be perfumed, and 
no unclean person should be sufTered to 
approach the corpse. Immediate steps should 
then bo taken for the washing of the corpse. 
[death.] 


E. 


EAE-EINGS; NOSE-EINGS. lii 

the East it is the universal custom of Mu- 
hapamadan women to wear ear-rings, and they 
are not unfrequentiy worn by young men and 
children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for¬ 
bidden in the Traditions; for Abu Ilurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, “ Whoever 
wishes to put into the ear or the nose of a 
friend a ring of bell fire, lot him put in the oar 
or the nose of his friend a gold ring . . . . 
lot your ornament be of silver.” And Asmii’ 
bint Yazid relates the same tradition. (il/<A/<- 
Arof, book XX. c. 11, pnit 2.) 



EAKTH, The. Arabic arz 

Muhammad taught his followers that just as 
there arc seven heavens [ueavkn] one above 
another, so there are seven earths one beneatli 
another, the distance between each of the.se 
regions being five hundred year.s’ journey 
{Mishkdt^ book xxiv. c. i. part 3 ) 

In the Qur’an the earth is said to be stretched 
out like a carpet or bed (Surah ii. 20; xiii. 3; 
Ixxviii. G), which expression the ancient com¬ 
mentators understood to imply that the earth 
was a vast plane, but circular ; and (Surah 
xxxix. 67) to be but a handful in the sight 
of God, which in the last day shall be changed 
into another earth (Surah xiv 49). 

The earth is believed by Muhammadan 


writers to bo surrounded by a gx*eat sea 
called al-Bahru H-Muhlt, or the circumambient 
ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of 
Qaf. The extent of the earth is said to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred yeai*s’ journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred to the uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog ( ydjil) wa Mdjuj) and the rcsl to tho 
civilised w’orld. Certain ternu, incognitcr in the 
midst of the mountains of Qaf are said to be 
inhabited by the jinn, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah (or Jerusalem according to 
others) is situated in the centre of the earth. 
On the Muliit is the ‘Ar.vAw 'l-Iblis, or “ Throne 
of Satan.” The western portion of tho Muhit 
IS often called tho Bahru ^z-Zulrndt, or “ Sea 
of Darkness,” and in the south-west comer 
of tho earth is tho Fountain of Life of which 
al-Khizr drank, and in virtue of which ho 
.still lives, and wull live till the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. The mountains of Qaf which bound 
the great sea Muhit, form a circular barrier 
round tho whole earth, and are said to be of 
green chrysolite, tho colour of which the Pro¬ 
phet said impart.s a greenish tint to the sky. 
Tho general opinion is that tho mountains of 
Qaf bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each country being a tbou- 
.sand years’ journey. 

The .seven earth.s, which are five bundled 
years’ journey from each other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and each of tbe.ge 
.seven regions ha.s it.s special occupants. 
The occupants of tho Jnsi are men, genii,, 
and animals; tho second is occupied by the 
.sufTocating_ wind which destroyed the infidel 
tribe of ‘Ad (Surah Ixix. G) ; the third is 
filled with the stones of hell, mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 22; Ixvi. G) as “ tho fuel of 
which is men and stones tho fourth by tho 
.sulphur of hell ; the fifth by the serpents of 
boll; thc.six^A by tho scorpions of hell, w’hich 
arc in size and colour like black mules, and 
have tails like spears ; and the seventh by 
tho devil and his angels. Our earth is said 
to bo supported on the shoulders of an angeb 
who stands upon a rock of ruby, which rock 
IS supported on a huge bull with four thou- 
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gand eyes, and the same number of ears, 
noses, months, ,tongne8, and feet; between 
every ohe of eafth is a distance of five hun¬ 
dred years* journey. The name of this bull 
is Kujuta, who is supported by an enormous 
fish, the name of which is Bahamut. 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regards the earth’s 
formation; but the statements of Muham¬ 
madan commentators are so wild on the 
eubioct, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 

. EAETHQUAKE, The. Arabic 

az.Za.halah The title of the 

xeixth Surah of the Qur’an, in which it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
the commencement of the signs of the last 

^ ^ When the Earth with her quaking shall 

^^'^^\nd the Earth shall cast forth her buv- 

^^^“\nd man shall say, What ailcthher? 

“ On that day shall .she toll out her 

tidings, . . , , 

“ Because thy Lord shall have inspired her. 
“ On that day shall men come forward ni 
throngs Vo behold their works, 

‘‘ And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of good shall behold it, 

“And whosoever shall have wrought 
atom’s weight of evil shall behold it.” 

EATING. Accordinpr to the Tra- 

ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God’s name, to 
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return thanks, to eat with their right hand, 
and with their shoes oil, and to lick the 
phite when the meal is finished. The follow¬ 
ing are some of Muhammad’s precepts on the 

subject;— j 

“ The Devil has power over that food 
which is eaten without remembering God.” 

“ Repeat the name of God. Eat with the 
right hand and cat from before you.” 

“ When a man comes into a house at meal¬ 
time, and remembers the name of God, the 
dovii say.s to his followers, ‘ There is no place 
here for you and mo to-night, nor is there any 
supper for us.” 

“ When anyone oats ho must not wash his 
fingers until ho has first licked them.” 

“ Whoever eats a dish and licks it after¬ 
wards, the dish intercedes with God for 

him.” , , ^ 

“ When victuals are placed before you, eat 
them with your shoos off, becau.so taking off 
your .shoes will case your feet.” (‘Abdu ’l- 
ilaqq adds, “ and do it out of respect to the 

food.”) j i- 1 

“Whoever oats from a plate and licus it 
afterwards, the dish says to him, ‘May God 
free yon from hell as you have freed me 
from‘the devils licking me.’” ' 

Qatadah .says that Anas .said: “ Iho 
Prophet did not cat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bonding their backs.” Arabic cd., 

IldhuH-Ai'iniah.) 

The following directions are given for eat¬ 
ing, by Faqir Muhammad As‘ad, the author 
oAhe AHilari-i-JaUm. (Thompson’s English 
Translation, p. 294):— * , j 

“ First of all, ho should wash his hands, 
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mouth, and nose. Before beginning he should 
say, ‘ In the name of God ' [Bismiildh) ; and 
after ending ho must say, ‘ Glory to God * 
{Al-hamdu liLldK). He is not to bo in a hurry 
to begin, unless ho is the master of the feast; 
ho must not dirty his hands, or clothes, or 
the table-linen; he must not eat with more 
than three fingers, nor open his mouth wide ; 
not take large mouthfuls, nor swallow them 
hastily, nor yet keep them too long un- 
ewallowed. He must not suck his fingers in 
the course of opting; but after he has eaten, 
ho may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it. 

“ Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If 
there should be one dish bettor than the rest, 
let him not be greedy en his own account, but 
let him offer it to others. ^ lie must not spill 
the grease Upon his fingers, or so as to wet 
his bread and salt. Ho must not eye his com¬ 
rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, 
which it is allowable to out from every quarter. 
What he has once put into his mouth (such 
^s bones, &c ), be must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth; if a bone 
has foimd its way thorn, lot him remove it 
imsccn. Lot him beware of revolting gc',- 
tures, and of letting anything dro]) from his 
• mouth into the cup Let him so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to eat the relies of 
his repast, there may bo nothing to revolt him. 


“Where he is fa guest, he must stay hia 
hand sooner than the master of the feast; 
and whenever the rest discontinue eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own house, or some other where ho 
constitutes part of the family. Where he is 
himself the host, ho must not continue eat¬ 
ing when the rest have stayed their hands, so 
that something may be left for anyone who 
chances to fancy it. 

“ If ho has occasion to drink in the course 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 
in hifl throat or mouth may bo audible to 
other.s. Ho must not pick his teeth in the 
view of tho company, nor .swallow what his 
tongue may extract from between them ; and 
80 of what may he extracted by the tooth¬ 
pick, let him throw it aside so as to disgust 
no one. 

“ When the time comes for washipg his 
hands, let him bo exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and fingers. Similar 
must he his particularity in washing his 
li)>.s, mouth, and nostrils. Ho must not void 
his rheum into tho basin; even the water in 
which his mouth has been rinsed, lot him 
cover with his hand as ho throws it 
away. 

“ Neither must he take tho turn from 
others in washing his hands, saving when ho 
is master of tho entertainment, and then he 
.should be the first to 
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EATING WITH JEWS OR 

CHRISTIANS. In Muhammadan countries, 
where the people have not been brought in 
contact with Hindus, with caste prejudices, 
Muslims never hesitate to eat with .Jews and 
Christians, provided tho dgnk and victuals 
are such as are lawful in Islam. Since the 
British occupation of India, tho question has 
often been raised, and few Muhammadan^- will 
eat with Englishmoii. Syiid Ahmad Khim, 


C.S.I., has written a book, in which ho proves 
that it is lawful for Muhammadans to eat with 
both Christians and Jews, and his arguments 
would seem to bo in accordance with the 
teaching of tho Qui-’an. Surah v. 7 : “ Law¬ 
ful for you to-day are the good things, and 
the food of tho people of the Book (a.c. Jews 
and Christians) is lawful for you, and your 
food is law-ful for them.” 

Al-Baizawi, commenting on this verse, 
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fiays: ‘‘This verse includes all kinds of food, 
that which is slain.lawfully {zabh) or not, and 
this verse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christiana. 'But -on one occasion Kh alifah 
‘AIT did not observe its injunctions with re¬ 
gard to the Banu Taghlib, a Christian tribe, 
because he said these people^ wore not Chris¬ 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity except wine-drinking. And he 
does not include amongst the people of the 
book, the Majusis, although ho included the 
MajusTs with the people of the Book when 
ho took the poll-tax from them, accordiiig to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majusis, viz. ‘ Treat the Majusis as you 
would treat the people of the Book, but do 
not marry with them, nor eat what they 
slay.” (Tafsiru 'l-Baizdwl^ p. 216.) 

The commentators, al-Kamalan, say the 
only question raised was that of animals 
slain by Jews and Christians, and the learned 
are all agreed that animals slain by thorn are 
lawful. {Tafsiru H-Jaldlain voa'^L-Kamdiain^ 
p. 93.) 

The following Hadis is given in the Sahih 
Muslim on the subject: Abii Sa‘labah related, 
“ I said, 0 Prophet of God I Verily we live in 
a land belonging to the people of the Book 
(r.c. Jews or Christians); is it lawful for us 
to oat out of their dishes? The Prophet 
replied, The order for dishes is this: if you 
can got other dishes, then eat of them; but if 
ye cannot, then wash those of tho people of 
tho Book and eat from them.” 

Tho Imam Nawawi, the commentator on 
the Sahih Muslim, says Abu Da’ud has 
guon this Hadis in a somewhat dilTerent 
form to that in tho text. He says : “ Abu 
Sa-labah relates, we were passing through 
tho country of the people of the Book {i.e. 
Cliiistians), and^ they w(3ro cooking pigs’ 
tlcsh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
tl'oir vessels.” “For” (continues Nawawi), 
“tho leained are all agreed that it is lawful 
to eat with Jews and Christians unless their 
vesseds are polluted with wine or pork, in 
which case they must be washed before they 
are used.” (fiahik Muslim wa Sharfiu Na- 
iLuwi, p. 146.) 

ECLIPSE. Tho Arabic khusuf 
is used to denote either an 
eclipse of the sun or of tho moon (vide Mish- 
kdt, book iv. c. li.) ; but it is more specially 
applied to an eclipse of the moon; and kusu f 
(<^ 4 ^ 1 ^) for an eclipse of the sun (vide 
Richardson’s Dictionary), Special prayers, 
consisting of two rak‘ahs, are enjoined in the 
Traditions (Mishkdt, book iv. c. li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 
moon. 

‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Abbas says : “ There was 
an eclipse of the sun in tho time of tho Pro¬ 
phet, and ho recited prayers, and the people 
recited after him ; and he stood up for a long 
time, as long as anyone would be repeating the 
Chapter of tho Cow (i.e. Surah ii.). Then he 
performed a long ruku‘, after which ho raised 
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np his head and stood a long time, which 
was under the first standing ; after which ho 
did tho second ruku‘, whi^h was the samo as 
the first in point of time; then he raised his 
head up from tho second ruku‘ ; and per¬ 
formed two prostrations, as is customary. 
Then ho stood up a long lime, in tho second 
rak‘ah, and this was shorter than the first 
standing, in the first rak‘ah; after which ho 
did a- long ruku‘ in the second rak‘ah, and 
tliis was under the first ruku‘, in tho first 
rak‘ah. After this, ho raised up his head, 
and stood a long time; and this was s]iort('r 
than tho first, in tho' second rak\sb. 
Then ho did a long ruku‘ ; and this wss 
not so great as the first, in tho second 
rak‘ah- Then he rose up, and performed two 
prostrations; and after repeating the creed, 
and giving the salam, ho concluded his 
prayers. And the sun was bnght. And tho 
Prophet said, ‘ Vcnly, the sun and moon aro 
two signs, amongst those which prove tho 
existence of God, and arc not cclijised on 
account of tho life or death of any person; 
and when ye see this, remember God.’ Tho 
Companions said, ‘ 0 Prophet! Wo saw you 
about to tako something in tho placo whero 
you stood in prayer, after which we saw you 
draw back a little.’ And the Prophet said, 
“ I saw Paradise, and gathered a bunch of 
grapes from it; and if I had taken^ it and 
given it to you, verily you would have eaten 
of it as long as the world lasts. I also saw 
hell, and never saw such a horrid sight till this 
day ; and I saw that they wore mostly women 
there.’ And tho Companions said, ‘ 0 Pro¬ 
phet, why are most of tho people of hell 
women?’ Ho said, ‘On account of tlieir 
iiilidclity; not on account of their dis- 
obediouco to God, but that they are ungrate¬ 
ful to their husbands, and hide the good 
tilings done thorn ; and if you do good to ono 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
tho least fault in yon, they will say, I never 
saw you perform a good work.’” (Mishkdtj 
book iv. c. ii.) 

EDEN. Arabic ^Adii 'which 

al-BaizawT says means “ a fixed abode.” The 
Hebrew is generally understood by 

Hebrew scholars to mean “pleasuro” or 
“ delight.” 

Tho word ^Adn is not used iu tho Qur’an 
for the residence of our first parent's,the term 
used being al-jannah, “thegarden”; although 
tho Muslim Commentators aro agreed in 
calling it the Jannatu Adn, or “Garden of 
Eden.” Tho expressions, Jannatu Adn^ “ tho 
Garden of Eden,” and Jannatu Adn, “the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
Qur’an, but in each case they aro used for 
the foui-th heaven, or stage, of celestial bliss. 
[paradise.] 

According to the Qur’an, it seems clear 
that Jannatu Adn is considered to be a 
placo in heaven, and not a terrestrial para¬ 
dise, and hence a difficulty arises as to tho 
locality of that Eden from which Adam fell 
Is it the same place as the J'ourth abode of 
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celestial bliss ? or, was it a garden situated in 
some part of earth? Al-Baizawi says that 
some people have thought this Tidon was 
situated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Paris and Kirman. But, he adds, 
the Garden of Eden is the Daru '{t-Sawab, or 
“the House of Recompense,” fvhich is a 
stage in the paradise of the heavens; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or 
SaTandihj and Eve near Jiddah in Arabia; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the^ 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near'Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named‘Arafah (f.c. “ the place 
of recognition); and that be afterwards, 
retired with her to Ceylon, where they con¬ 
tinued to propagate their species. 

Muhammad Tahir {MajinaHi H-Bihar, p. 
225), in remarking upon the fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihun and Jaihaii are 
said to be rivers in “ the gnrdrn ” (aUJan- 
naJi), says tho terms are figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
made them rivers of paradise. And in 
another place (idem, p. ICi) the same author 
says the four rivers Saihdn (Jaxartes), 
Jaihun (Jihon), Furdt (Euphrates), and Nii 
(Nile), are tho rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Saihrui and Jaihun are not tlie 
same as Jaihun and Jaihun, but that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of ours. 

EDUCATION. Education without 

religion is to tlio Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. In all liooks of Traditions tluno 
are sections specially devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of knowledge, but only so far as 
it relates to a knowledge of God, and of 
*^God\'i Bookf HahiliuH-BukJidi}. Bdhu 7- 
Jhn.) The peopl(3 who read tho “ Book of 
God ” are, according to tho sayings of tlio 
Prophet, described as “ assembling together 
in mosques, with light and comfort descend¬ 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels of God encompassing 
them round about.” Tho chief aim aud 
ob]oct of education in Islam is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu¬ 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con¬ 
sidered superiluous, and even dangerous. 
Amongst Mubaminaclan religious leaders 
there have always been two classes—those 
who alToct the ascetic and strictly religious 
life of mortilication, such as tho Sufi mystics 
and the Fa(]irs [faqir] ; and those who, by a 
careful study of tho Qur’an, tho Traditions, 
and tho numerous works on divinity, have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and are known in Turkey as tho ^Ulamd\ or 
“ learned,” and in India, as Manlaw'is. 

Amongst Muhammadans generally, a know¬ 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secular learning is considered dangerous to 
the faith, and it is discouraged by the reli¬ 
gious, although some assert that Muhammad 
has encouraged learning of all kinds in the 
C^ur’^, by the following verse, Surah ii. 272 


** He giveth wisdom to whom He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, says : 
“ The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their children ; generally contenting them¬ 
selves with instilling into their young minds a 
few principles of religion, and then submitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to tho in¬ 
struction of a school. As early as possible, 
tho child is taught to say, ‘ I testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is God’s Apostle.’ Ho receives 
also lessons of religicrus pride, and learns to 
hate the Christians, and all other sects but 
his own, as thoroughly as does the Muslim in 
advanced ago.” 

In connection with all mosques of impor¬ 
tance, in all parts of Islam whether in Tur¬ 
key, Egypt, Persia, or India, there ^re small 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for the training of .student.s of diviuity. 
Tho child who attends these seminaries is' 
first taught bis alphabet, which ho learns 
from a small board, on which the letters are 
written by tho teacher. Ho then becomes 
acquainted with the numerical value of each 
letter. [abjad.] After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nino names of God, and 
other simple words taken from the Qur'an. 
[god.] When he ha.s mastered the spelling 
of words, ho proceeds to learn the first 
chapter of the Qur’an, then the la.st chapter, 
and gradually reads through the wliole 
()urkui m Arabic, v Inch he usually does with¬ 
out understanding a word of it. Havang 
finished the Qur'an, wdiicli is cotisideied an 
incumbent religious dutv, the pu])il is in¬ 
structed in the elements of grammar, and 
pcrhajis a few sim})lo rultos of anthmetic, 
'Fo this IS added a knowledge of one Hindu- 
.stani, or Persian book. Tho ability to read 
a single Persian book liko tho Gulistdn or 
Bostdn, IS considered in Central A.sia to bo 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi¬ 
nary fichoolmaster is gorierally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulawi u.sually 
devoting him.self to tho study of divinity, 
and not to the education of tho young. 

Amongst students of divinity, wlio are called 
tafabatu (sing, tdlib) or “ seekers after 

knowledge,” tho usual course of study is ai 
follows: as-sarf, grammatical inflection; an- 
nahiv, syntax ; al-mantig, logic ; al~hisdh, arith- 
motic ; al-jabr wa'l-muqdbalah, algebra; al~ 
nupna wa H-baydn, rhetoric and versification ; 
f^kfiqh, jurisprudence; al-^aqaid, scholastic 
theology; at-tafsir, commentaries on tho 
Quran; ^ilmu 'l-u.siil, treatises on exegesis, 
and the principles and rules of interpretation 
of the laws of Islam ; al-ahddis, the traditions 
and commentaries thereon. These are usually 
regarded as different branches of learning, 
and it is not often that a Maulawi, or ^Alim,' 
attains to tho knowledge of each section. For 
example, a scholar wiH be celebrated as 
being well educated in al-ahddis, but he may 
bo weak in al-Jiqh, The teacher, when in¬ 
structing his pupils, seats himself on the 
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ground with his hearers all seated round him 
in a ring. Instruction in mosques is usually 
given in the early morning, after th*’* morning | 
juaycr, and continues some tince or four ' 
hours. It is again renewed for a .short time t 
after the mid-d.iy prayer. 

btudents in mosi^ues are genrrally .sup¬ 
ported by the peopJe of the putish, (each 
mosque having its section or jiarish), who 
can bo called upon for food for all the in¬ 
mates of a mosque every morning and even¬ 
ing. Not unfre(jnontly mo.scjuos are endowed 
with laud, or rents of .shops and houses, for 
the payment of })rofcss(»rs. iMr. Lane speaks 
of a mosque in Caii'o, whieli had an endow- 
mont for the .support of three bundled blind 
students. The great mosipie al-Az:h(n, in 
Cairo, is the largest and most influential scat 
of learning in Islfim. In 1875, when the 


present writer visited it, it had as many as 
5,000 students gathered from all parts of 
the Muhammadan woild. 

In India almost every mosque of impor¬ 
tance has its class of .students of divinity, hut 
they arc not e.stablishod for the purposes of 
gciieial education, hut f(U- the traming of 
btiidenls of divinity who will in time bocoino 
the Imams of mosques. Some of the Maula- 
wis are men held in great reputation as 
Arabic scholars, but thoy arc, a.s a rule, very 
deficient in general knowledge and informa¬ 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
Egypt, or Turkey, the altitude of Muham¬ 
madanism IS undoubtedly one in direct aula- 
goni.sm to the spread of .secular education. 

Much has been made by some writers of 
the liberal patronage extended to literature 
and science by ‘Abdu ’r-Uabman and his suc- 
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cc.ssors a.s TChallfahs of Cardova in the Middle 
Ages. But there was nothing original, or 
Islamic, in the literature thus patronised, for, 
a.s Profe.ssor Uerberweg remarks in his Ih's- 
tori/ of Philosophic “ the whole philosophy of 
the Arabians was a form of Ari.stoteliani.sm, 
tompeicd more or Ics.s with Neo-Platonic con¬ 
ceptions.” The philosophical works of the 
Greeks and thoir works of medical and. phy¬ 
sical science, w'oro translated from Greek 
into Arabic by Syrian Christians, and not by 
Arabian Muslims. Muhammadans cannot bo 
altogether credited with these literary under¬ 
takings. 

Al-Maqqari, in his History of the Dynasties 
o/*S/)afa, has an interesting notice of educa¬ 
tion in that country, in which ho writes;— 


“ Respecting the state of science among the 
Andalusians (Spaniards), wo must own in 
justice that the people of that country were 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, as well 
as those who best know how to appreciate 
and distinguish a learned man and an igno¬ 
rant one; indeed, science wa.s so much es¬ 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions to acquire it, did everything in his 
power to distinguish himself, and conceal 
from the people his want of instruction; for 
an ignorant man was at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man, on tho contrary, was 
not only respected by all, nobles and plebeians, 
but was trusted and consulted on every occ»- 
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sion; his name was in every mouth, his 
power and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distinguished in all the occa¬ 
sions of life. 

“ Owing to this, rich men in Cordova, how¬ 
ever illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest munifi¬ 
cence writers and poets, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in forming large collec¬ 
tions of books; so that, independently of the 
famous library founded by the ^alifah al- 
Hakim, and which is said by writers worthy 
of credit to have contained no less than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there vere in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless sea of know¬ 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andalus where most 
books were to bo found, and its inhabitants 
wore renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
/or collection increase, says Ibn Sa‘id, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his ow;a, and would spare 
no trouble or expense in collecting books, 
merely in order that people might say,—Such 
a one has a very fine library, or, ho possesses 
a unique copy of such a book, or, he has a 
copy of such a work in the hand-writmg of 
such a one.” 

EGGS. According to tlie Imanq 
Abu Hanifah, if a person purchase, eggs and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad quality and unfit for use, ho is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the price from 
the seller. {Hiddyah^ vol. ii. p. 415.) 

EGYPT. Arabic Misr (^). The 

land of Egypt is mentioned several times in 
the Qur’an in connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses. In the year a.h. 7 (a.d. 
628), Muhammad sent an embassy to al-Mu- 
qauqis, the Roman Governor of Egypt, who 
received the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptic slaves. 

ELEMENTS. Arabic aU^Andsiru 
*l-arha*ah “ The four 

elements ” of fire (nJr), air {hawa), water (rniV)^ 
and earth (nrz), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows: Fire, hot and dry ; 
air, hot and cold; water, cold and wet; 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
the so-called science of Da‘wah. [DA‘WAU.j 

ELEPHANT, The ybar of. Arabic 
^Attiu *UFll (f*^)* The year in 
which Muhammad was bom. Being the 
year in which Abrahatu 1-Ashram, an Abys¬ 
sinian Christian and Viceroy of the King of 
San‘a’ in Yaman marched with a large army 
and a number^ of elephants upon Makkah, 
with the intention of destroying the Kabbah. 
He was defeated and his army destroyed in 
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80 Buddes a ixlanner, as to give, rise to the 
legend embodied in the OTth Surah of the 
Qur’an, which is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professor Palmer says it is conjectured 
that small-pox broke out amongst the army. 
[ashabu ’l-fil.] 

, ELIJAH. Arabic Tlycia 
Ilydsin (^U\) ; Heb. ; New 

T • •• 

Testament, ’HXtas. A prophet men¬ 

tioned in the following verses in the Qur’an 

Surah xxxvii. 123: “Verily I/yds (Elias) 
was of the Apostles ; and when he said to his 
people, ‘ Will ye not fear. Do ye call upon 
Ba‘l and leave the best of Creators, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time? But they called him a liar; 
verily, they shall surely be arraigned, save 
God’s sincere servants. And wo left him 
amongst posterity. Peace upon Ilyasin 
(Elias) verily, thus do we reward those -who 
do well; verily he was of our servants who 
believe.” 

Surah vi. 85: “And Zachariah and John, 
and Jesus, and llyds^ all righteous ones.” 

Al-Baizawi says, “ It has been said that this 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefather of Noah, 
whilst others say ho was the son of Yasin 
and descended from Aaron, the brother of 
Moses,” [IDRI8.1 

ELISHA. Arabic ciZ-Yasa‘ 

Heb. Elisha is mentioned 

twice in the Qur’an, under the name aU 
Yasa^. 

Surah xxxviii. 48: “ And ' remember 

Ishmael and Eltsha^ and Zu ’1-kifl, for each 
was righteous.” 

Surah vi. 85, 8G: “And Zachariah, and John, 
and Jesus, and Elias, all righteousness; and 
Ishmael and Elisha and Jonah and Lot, each 
have Wo preferred above the worlds.” 

The Commentators give no account of him 
except that he was the son of U/chtuh, 
although the Bible says he was the son of 
Shaphat. Uusain says he was Ibtiu H-^ajuz 
(the son of the old woman). 

ELOQUENCE. The Arabic word 
ahBaydn which is defined in 

the Qhiyd^u H-Lu^ah as speaking fluently 
and eloquently, occurs once in the Qur’an, 
Surah Iv. 3: “Ho created man: he hath 
taught him distinct speech." The word also 
occurs in the Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur’an is written in rhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in the Tra¬ 
ditions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will bo seen from the following 
Ahadis :—Ibn ‘Umar says the Prophet said, 
“ May they go to hell who amplify their words.” 
Abu Umamah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Eloquence (al-baydn) is a kind of magic.” 
Ibn Mas‘ud relates that the Prophet said, 
“Vain talking and '‘mbellishing (Jbaydn) sltq 
two branches of hypocrisy.” ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘Asi relates that the Prophet said, “I have 
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been ordered to speak little, and verily it ' 
is best to speak little.” {Mishkat^ book , 
xxii. c. ix.) 

EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 
Arabic iHdq The emancipa¬ 

tion of slaves is recommended by the Pro¬ 
phet, but the recommendation applies exclu- 
sirely to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 
Ho is related to have said : “ Whoovor frees 
a Muslim slave God will redeem that person 
from holl-firo member for member.” {Mish- 
kat^ book xiii. c. xix.) It is therefore laud¬ 
able in a man to release his slave or fdr a 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
they may secure freedom in the next world. 
.(Hiddyahf vol. i. p. 420.) 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. In an 

orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 
persons who have embraced the Muslim 
faith are enfranchised ; all others are called 
upon to pay a poll tax (//zya/?), for which 
they obtain security {amdn). Those residents 
in a Muslim country who are not Muham¬ 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
dress and to reside in a special part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who may embrace the Muslim faith do not 
become ipso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be an unbeliever, in which case their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 
Ziinmls, or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Durru 'l-AIukhtdry in loco.) 

ENOCH. [iDEis.] 

ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 

enter suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
home or apartment, is reckoned a great inci¬ 
vility in all eastern countries. With Muham¬ 
madans it is a religious duty to give notice 
before you enter a house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 57-hl ;— 

0 ye who believe 1 let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of age, ask 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence;—before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your garments 
at mid-day, and after the evening prayer. 
These are your three times of privacy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, after 
these times, when ye go your rouijds of at¬ 
tendance on one another, the?/ come in loithout 
permission. Thus doth God make clear to 
you His signs : and God is Knowing, Wise 1 

“ And when your children come of ago, let 
them ask leavo to come into your presence, 
as they who were before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to you his signs ; 
and God is Knowing, Wise. 

As to women who are past childbearing, 
and have no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so as not to shew their orna¬ 
ments, Yet if they abstain from this, it will 
be better for them: and God Heareth, 
Enoweth. 

‘‘ No crime shall it be in the blind, or in tho 
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lame, or in tho sick, to eat at your tables: or 
in yourselves, if yo cat in your own houses, or 
in the houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of your 
sisters, or of your unclo.s on the father’s side, 
or of your aunts on the father s side, or of 
your uncles on tho mother’s side, or of your 
aunts on the mother’s side, or in those of 
which ye po.ssess the keys, or in tho house of 
your friend. No blame shall attach to you 
•whether yo eat together or ujiart. 

“And when ya enter bouses, salute ono 
another with a good and blessed greeting as 
from God. Thus .loth God make clear to you 
ili.s signs, that haply yo ma}’ comproheud 
them.” 

Tho following are the traditions given in 
tho Ati.shkdt oil tho subject (book xxii. c. ii.) : 
Muhammad i.s related to have said, “ Do not 
])ermit anyone to ontor your home unless he 
gives a salam fust.” ‘Ahdu’llah ibn Mas‘Qd 
says the Prophet said, “ The signal for your 
permission to enter is that you lift up tho 
curtain and enter until I prevent you.” ‘Abdu 
’llah ihn Busr says, “ Whenever the Prophet 
came to tho door of a house, ho would not 
stand in front of it, but on the sido of tho 
door, and say, ‘ Tho peace of God be with 
you.’ ” ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar says tho Prophet told 
him to ask leavo to enter even tho room of his 
mother. 

ENVY. Arabic Hasad (a-*.). 

The word occurs tivico in tho Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 103 : “ Many of those who have 
tho Book would fain turn you again into un¬ 
believers, oven after ye have once believed, 
and that through envy.’’' 

Siirah cxiii.: ‘‘I seek refuge.from 

tho evil of the envious when ho envies,^' 

EPHESUS, The Seven Sleepers of. 

[asuahu ’l-kailf.] 

ESOP. The Luqman of tho Qur’an 

is generally supposed by European wi iters to 
bo Esop, Sale is of opinion that Maximus 
Planudes harrowed tho greater part of his life 
of Esop from tho traditions he met with in 
the East concerning Luqman.^ [luqman.] 

ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 

The Muhammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (i.e. those who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, although they will suffer for their 
actual sms in a purgatorial hell. But* those 
who have not embraced Islam will suffer a 
never-ending toraient in “ tho lire” (an-ndr). 

Eurah ii. 37; “ Those who misbelieve and 
call our signs lies, they are the follows of 
hell, they shall dwell therein for ever ” 
(Jchdlidun). 

Siirah xi. 108,109 : And as for those who 
are wretched—why in the lire shall they groan 
and sob 1 to dwell therein for ever {fd/dltdiin) 
as long as tho heavens and the earth endure. ’ 

Al-Baizawi says the expression “ as long as 
the heavens and the earth endure,” is ar 
Arabic idiom expressing that which ja 
eternal 
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Ibn ‘Arabi (died a.d. G38), in bis book 
Fu^iiisu '/-J/ikfon, .says the word khalid in iho 
vcTses quoted above docs not imply eternal 
duration, but a period, or a^m, of lon^^ dura¬ 
tion. Al-Baizu\v], the eommcnlator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses a period of extended dura¬ 
tion; but the Jalalaii and Husain both con¬ 
tend that its meaning is that of ahcidt, or 
“never ending,” in whi-eh no being will be 
annihilated, and which no one can ever 
escape. 

It is also to bo observed that this word 
Hdhd is that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise;— 

Surah xi. 110: “As for those who are glad 
—why in Paradise ! to dwell therein for ever ” 
(kh(dldun\ 

EUCHARIST, OR LORD’S 

SUPPEIi. It is a singular omission in the 
Qur’an, that there is no diioet allubioii to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and llodwell think that there is 
n reference to it in the follo\sing passages in 
the Qur'an, Surah v. 112-114:— 

“ Kemembcr when the Apostles said:—O 
Jesus, Son of IMary, is thy Lord able to scud 
doNvn a table {uuVidafid a tabic,’ especially one 
covered with Aictuals) to us out of heaven? 
Ho said, Fear (Jod if ye bo believois. They 
said:—Wo desire to eat therefrom, and to 
have our hearts assured ; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to u.s, and we 
be witnesses thereof .Jesus, Son of Mary, 
said :—‘ O Ood, our Lord ! send down a table 
to us out of heaven, that it m.ay hcoome a re- 
cun ing festival to us, to the first of us. and 
to the last of us, and a sign from Thee: and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thou art the best of 
nourishers.’ ” 

IMuslim commentators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of these Aerscs,but none of them 
.suggest the institution of the Loid’s Suj)}>ei 
as an oxi)laiiation. The interpretations aje 
as confused as the revelation. 

Aecouling to the Imiim al-Baghawi,‘Am- 
mar ibn Yusii said that the Propliet saitl it 
was y/e.s/z and hi tad which was sent dovsii 
from heaven; but becauso the Christians to 
wliom it NNas sent i,\ero unfaithful, it ^^;ls 
takon a^^ay, and they became pig'^ and 
monkeys ! 

Ibn ‘A 1)1'.IS says that after a tliiity days’ 
fast, a table ^^as ^ent tlu^\n witli seviii loa%es 
;uulse\eii lishes. and llie uholo enmjKiiiy ol 
dnciplcs ale and \Nere tilled (.‘^t. I\hill. xs 
I'lio comment atoi s al-J.ilalan aLo 
guetbe^e two exjilanations, and the S.icia- 
nieut ('1 the Loid'.s Su})])ei is never oiiee .sug- 
gi'sted by any Muslim cloctui in explanation 
of the above veiscs, 

EUNUeir. Ai-al.i.’ khaf, (^). 

Allheunh in all paits ot the Last it is u-^ual 
foi wealths Muhammadans to keep an esta¬ 
blishment of eunuelis to guaul the female 
memhers of the hon-^eliold, it has been stiiclly 
foi bidden by Muhammad for any of his fol¬ 
lowers to make themselves such, or to make 


others. ^tJsmari ibn Mazh'm came to him and 
said, “• 0 Prophet 1 permit me to become a 
eunuch.” But ^luhammad said. “ lie is not 
of my people w’ho makes another a eunuch or 
beeomos so himself, Tho manner in which 
my people liecomc eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting.” (^MishLdt, hook. iv. c. viii.) 

EVE. Arabic llawwCC 

[adam.] 

EVIDENCE. Arabic Shahadah 
(SeVg*.,). The law of evidence is very 

clearly laid dow'ii in all Muhammadan books 
of law, especially in the llulcujah^ and the 
Diirni ’l-MuUitdr^ and it is interesting to 
observe the difference hetw'cen tho law of 
evidence a.s provided for in tho law of Moses, 
and that l.aid down in Muhammadan books. 
In tho Pont.-iteuch two wdtncssos at least 
were rcepiired to establish any ch.argc (Xum. 
XXXV. 30), and the witness who withheld the 
truth w'as censured (Lev. v. 1), w'hilst slan¬ 
derous reports and officious witnesses wero 
discouraged (Ex. xxiii. 1 ; Lev. xix. IG), and 
false witnesses wero punished with tho punish¬ 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta¬ 
blish (Dent. xix. IG). According to Josephus, 
women and slaves w’erc not admitted to give 
evidence. (Hni. iv. c. 8, s. 15.) 

The Sunni law, as ox])lained by the author 
of the lliddyah (vol. in. p. GG4), is in many 
respects the same as the Jewish and is as 
follows:— 

it IS the duty of witnesses to bear testi¬ 
mony, and it is not lawful for them to conceal 
it, when the party eoncoined demands it from 
them. Because it is written in the Qur’an, 
Suiali ii. 282, “Let not witnesses withhold 
their (W’ideiK'o wlien it is ilcmanded of them.’* 
And again, “Conceal not your testimony, 
for whoev(‘r conceals his toatimoriy is an 
olfender.” 

The reipiisition of the party is a condition, 
because tho delivery of cMdence is the right 
of the paity icquintig it, and theicforc rcst.s 
u])on bis lequisition of it, as is tho case with 
respect to all other lights. 

In ca.ses inducing corporal punishment, 
witnesses are at libeity either to give or 
withhold tlieir testimony as they ])lease; 
bcc.iuso in such case they aio distiacted be¬ 
tween two laudable actions; namely, tho 
establishment ol the punisliment, and tho 
pie,sci i.ition of tlie ciiminar.s eluuaeter. Tho 
eimrealimmt ot vice is, moreover, preferable; 
bi'cause the prophet said to a poison that liad 
boinc Icslimoiiy, “ (// nnndd have bon 
bettn jia yon, if you had rontealed il'\; and 
also iiec.iuse he else where said, '■ W'hocrer 
conctal.s the net's oj his brother ^lusbni, shall 
h'/cr a veil diturn ovei his oirn mines in both 
tror/ds by dod." Besides, it has been incul¬ 
cated both by the Ih’ophet and his Compa¬ 
nions ns commcndablo to assi.st in tho pre- 
MUition of corporal ])unishment, and this is 
an evident aigumciil for the eonccalmout of 
such evidence as tends to establish it. It is 
ineumbenl, bowe\er, in the case of theft.io 
bear evidence to the projici ty^ by testifying 
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that “ a certaia person took such property/* 
in order to preserve the right of the pro¬ 
prietor; but the word taken must be used 
instead of stolen, to the end that the crime 
may be kept concealed; besides, if the word 
stolen wore used, the thief would be rendered 
liable to amputation ; and as, where amputa¬ 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
the property, the proprietor’s right would.be 
destroyed. 

The evidence required in a case of whore¬ 
dom is that of four men, as has been ruled ?a 
the Qur’an (Surah xxiv. 3); and the testi¬ 
mony of a woman in such a ease is not ad¬ 
mitted; because, az-Zuhrl says, “inthe time , 
of the Prophet and his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors, it was an invariable rule to exclude 
the evidence of women in all eases inducing 
punishment or retaliation,’' and also because 
the testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt, as it is merely a substitute for evi¬ 
dence, being accepted only where the testi¬ 
mony of men cannot bo had ; and thcrcforo 
it is not adtuitted in any matter liable to 
di:op from the cxistonco of a doubt. 

The evidence re(iuirod in other criminal 
cases is that of two men, according to the 
text of the Qur’an; and tho testimony of 
women is not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of az-Zuhri above quoted. In., 
all other cases the ovidonco rofinired is that 
of two raenf'or of one man and two women, 
w'hcther tho case relate to property or to ■ 
other rights, such as marruuje, divorce, 
agency, executorship, or tho like. Ash-Bbrifi‘i 
ha,s said that the ovidonco of one man and 
two women cannot be admitted, excepting in 
cases that relate to property, or its dopen- 
denoies, such as hire, bail, and so forth; 
becauso the evidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on accomit of their defect of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
incapacity of governing, whence it is that 
their evidence is not admitted in criminal 
cases. 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birth (as where one woman, for 
instance, declares that a certain woman 
brought forth a certain child). In tho same 
manner also, the evidence, of one woman is 
suiliyient with respect to virginity, or with 
ios])ect to the defects of that part of a 
w'oman which is concealed from man. Tho 
l»iinciplo of the law in these cases is derived 
from a traditional sa 5 nng of the Prophet; 

“ The evidence of women is valid with 
respect to such things as it is not fitting for 
man to behold.” Ash-Shafi‘i holds the ovi- 
dr-nco of four women to be a necessary con¬ 
dition in such cases. 

The evidence of a woman with respect to 
istihldl (tho noise made by a child at its 
birth), is not admissible;, in the opinion of^ 
Abu Hanifah, so far as relates to tho esta¬ 
blishment of the right of heritage in the 
child ; becauso this noise is of a nature to bo 
known or discovered by men; but is admis¬ 
sible so far as relates to tho necessity of 
reading fuperal prayers over the child; 
because these prayers are merely a matter of 
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religion: in consequence of her evidence, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to bu 
repeated over it. The two disciples, Mu¬ 
hammad and Abu Yusuf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
tho right of heritage also; because tho noise 
in question being made at the birth, none but 
wmmen can bo supposed to be present when 
it is made. Tho evidence of a woman, there¬ 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidence 
to a living birth; and as the ovideued of 
women in tho one case is admissible,'so also is 
it in the other. 

In all rights, wliethor of property or other¬ 
wise, the probity of the witness, and tho uso 
of tho word ashhadn, “ I bear witness,” is 
absolutely requisite, even in the case of tho 
evidence of women with respect to birth and 
the like. If, therefore, a Avitnoss should say, 

“ I know,” or “ I know with certainty,” with¬ 
out making u.so of tho word ashhadu, in that 
chso his evidence cannot bo admitted. With 
respect to the probity of tho witness, it is in¬ 
dispensable, because it is wnttcri in tho 
Qur’an, Surah Ixv. 2, “ Take tho evidence of 
two just men” ; and also because the probity 
of the witnesses induces a probability of tho 
truth. 

If tho defendant throw a reproach on the 
witnesses, it is in that case incumbent on tho 
Qazi to institute an enquiry into their cha¬ 
racter; because, in the same manner as it is 
probable that a Muslim abstains from false¬ 
hood as being a thing prohibited in the reli¬ 
gion he professes, .so also is it probable that 
one Muslim will not unjustly reproach 
another. 

It is not lawful for a person to give evi¬ 
dence to such things as he has not actually 
soon, excepting in the cases of birth, death, 
marriage, and cohabitation. 

But if a person, in any of tho above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
requi.site tliat ho give it in an absolute 
manner, by saying, foi- instance, “ I boar tes¬ 
timony that A. is tho son of B,” and not, “ I 
bear testimony so and so, because I have' 
heard it,'' for in that case the Qazi cannot 
accept it. 

The testimony of any person who is pro¬ 
perty —that is to say, a sla^m, male*or female 
—is not admis.sible; because testimony is of 
an authoritative nature ; and as a slave has 
no authority over bis own person, it follows 
that ho can have no authority over others, et 
fortiori. 

The testimony of a person that has been 
punished for slander is inadmissible, because 
it is said in the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 4, 
“ But as to those who accuse married per¬ 
sons of whoredom, and produce not foui* Avit- 
nesscs of the fact, scourge them with four¬ 
score stripes, and receive not their testimony 
for ever; for such are infamous prevari¬ 
cators,—excepting those who shall after¬ 
wards repent.” / 

If an intidcl who has suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwards become a 
Muslim, hia evidence is then admissible; for 
^ although,''on account of the said punishment^ 
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he had lost the degree in •which he was before 
qualified to give evidence (that is, in all 
matters tjiat related to his own sect), yet by 
his conversion to the Muslim faith he 
acquires a new competency in regard to 
evidence (namely, competency to give evi¬ 
dence relative to Muslims), which he did not 
possess before, and which is not affected by 
any matter that happened prior to the cir¬ 
cumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is not 
admissible, because the Prophet has so or- ‘ 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of com¬ 
munion of benefits between these degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degree a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, “ We are 
not to credit the evidence of a wife concern¬ 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
his wife ; or of a slave concerning his master ; 
or of a master concerning his slave; or, 
lastly, of a hirer concerning his hireling.” 

♦The testimony of one partner in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
property, is not admissible; because it is in 
some degree in favour of himself. The tes¬ 
timony, however, of partners, in favour of 
each other, in matters not relating to their 
joint property, is admissible, because in it 
there is no room for suspicion. The testi¬ 
mony of a person who has committed a great 
crime, such as induces punishment, is not 
admissible, because in consequence of such 
crime ho is unjust. The testimony of a 
person who goes naked into the public bath 
is inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action in the exposure of his 
nakedness. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usuiy is inadmissible; and so, also, of one 
w’ho plays for a stake at dice or chess. The 
evidence of a person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible ; 
because where a man is not refrained, by a 
sense of shame, from such actions as these, 
he exposes himself to a suspicion that ho 
will not refrain from falsehood. 

The eridence of a person who openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet and their disciples is not admissible, 
because of his apparent want of integrity. 
It is otherwise, however, whore a person 
conceals his sentiments m regard to thoni, 
because in such case the want of integrity is 
not apparent. 

The testimony of zlmmis with respect to 
each other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they bo of different religions. 

The Imam Abu Hanifah is of opinion that 
a false witness must bo stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows. The two disciples are 
of opinion that ho must be scourged and con¬ 
fined; and this also is the opinion of ash- 
Shafi‘i. 

The mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this:—If the witness bo a sojourner in any 


pnhlic street or market-place, let him h& 
sent to that street or market place; or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evening prayers (as they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any other); and let the 
stigmatiaer inform the people that the Qazi 
salutes them, and informs them that ho has 
detected this person in giving false evidence ; 
that they must, therefore, beware of him 
I themselves, and likewise desire others to be¬ 
ware of him. 

If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the Qazi passing any decree, it becomes 
void; if, on the contrary, the Qazi pass a 
decree, and the witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
unless it be made in the presence of the 
Qazi. 

EViL EYE. Isahaiu *U^Ain (^M 
Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful influence of an evil eye. Asma* 
bint ‘Umais relates that she said, “ 0 Pro¬ 
phet, the family of Ja‘far are affected by the 
baneful influences of an evil eye; may I use 
spells for them or not? ” The Prophet said, 
“ Yes, for if there wore anything in the world 
which would overcome fate, it would bo 
an evil eye.” {Mishkdt^ book xxi. c. i. 
part 2.) 

EXECUTION. The Muhamma- 

dan mode of execution is as follows :—Tko 
executioner {jallad) seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp 
sword or axe he aims a blow at the back of 
the nock, and the head is detached at the 
first stroke. This mode of execution is still, 
or was till lately, practised in Muhammadan 
states in India. 

If a Qazi say, I have sontonced such a 
person to bo stoned, or to have his hand cut 
off, or to be killed, do you therefore do it; it 
is lawful for that person to whom tho Qazi 
has given tho order to c.oiTy it out. 

And according to Abu Ilanifah, if the Qazi 
order the executioner to cut off the right 
hand, and tho executioner wilfully cut off the 
left, ho is not liable to punishment. But 
other doctors do not agree with him. 

EXECUTOR. Arabic Waft 
a term also used for the testator; 
wakil ^alal wasJyah J^^), 

An executor having accepted his appointment 
in tho presence of tho testator, is not after¬ 
wards at liberty to withdraw, and any act 
indicative of his having accepted th6 position 
of executor binds him to fulfil his duties. 

A Muslim may not appoint a slave, or a 
reprobate (fdsiq) or an infidel as his executor, 
and in the event of his doing so, the Qazi 
must nominate a proper substitute, But if 
none of the testator’s heirs have attained 
their majority, a slave may be appointed as 
executor until they are of age. 

If joint executors have been appointed and 
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€»ne. of theta die, the Qari must appoint a 

substitute in office. 

In the cases of infants *or absent heirs, the 
executor is entitled to possess himself pro 
tern, of their property, but ho cannot trade 
with his ward’s portion. 

If a person die without appointing an 
executor, the next of kin administers the 
estate, and it is an arrangement of Muslim 
law that his father is his executor and not 
his oldest son. {{Hiddyah^ vol. iv. p. 554.) 

EXILES, .The. [muhajirun.] 

EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 
wujud expresses a substance, 

or essence, or existence. According to Mu¬ 
hammadan writers (see Ghiynsii H-Lughah)^ 
existences arc of throe kinds: Wdjtbu 
wujudj “ a necessary existence,” e.g. Almighty 
God; mumkinu H-ioujud^ “a possible exist¬ 
ence,” C. 7 . the human kind; mumtani'-xi 7- 
wujudf “ an impossible existence,” c.g. a 
partner with the Divine Being. 

These terms are used by Muhammadan 
scholars when discussing the doctrine of the 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Evangelists. 

EXOECISM. [da'wah.] 
EXPIATION. The doctrine of 

expiation or atonement for neglected duties, 
eins of omission and. commission, is distin¬ 
guished in the Muslim religion fiom the <loc- 
trine of sacrifice ; sacrifices being strictly 
confined to the Tdu ’1-Azha’, or Feast of 
Sacrifice in the month of pilgrimage. 

There are two words cmplovcd in the 
Qur’an to express the doctiinoof expiation: 
kaffdrah from kajr, “to hide”; and 

fidyah from Jidd\ “ to exchange, or 

ransom.” 

( 1 ) Kaffdrah occurs in the following 
verses:— 

Surah v. 49 :— 

“ And therein (Ex. xxi. 23) have we enacted 
for them, ‘Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for oar, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation : ’—Whoso 
shall compromise it as alms .shall have thoie- 
in the expiation of his sin-, and whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down—such 
are the transgressors.” 

Surah V. 91;— f 

“ God will not punish you for a mistaken 
word in your oaths : but he will punish you 
in regard to an oath, taken seriously. Its ex¬ 
piation shall bo to feed ten poor person.^ with 
such middhng food as yo feed your own 
families with, or to clothe thorn ; or to set 
free a captive. But ho who cannot find 
means, shall fast three days. This is the 
expiation of your oaths when ye shall have 
sworn.” 

Surah v. f96:— 

“ O believers! kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. Whosoever among you shall 
purposely kill it, shall compensate for it in^ 
domestic animals of equal value (according* 
to the judgment of two just persons among 
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yon), to be brought as an offering to tho 
Ka‘bah ; or in expiation thereof shall feed the 
poor; or as the equivalent of this shall fast, 
that ho may taste tho ill consequence of his 
deed. God forgiveth what is past; but who¬ 
ever doeth it again, God '^ill take vengeance 
on him; for God is mighty and vengeance is 
His.” 

(2) Fidyah occurs in tho following versos ;— 

Surah ii. 180:— 

“ But he amongst you who is ill, or on a 
journey, then let him fast another number of 
days; and those who are fit to fast and do not, 
tho expiation of this shall bo the maintenance 
of a poor man. And ho who of his own 
accord performeth a good work, shall derive 
good from it: and good shall it be for you to 
fast—if ye knew it.” 

Surah ii. 192 :— 

“ Accomplish tho Pilgrimage and Visitation 
of the holy places in honour of God : and if 
yo be hemmed in by foes, send whatever ofier- 
ing shall bo tho easiest:, ahd shave not your 
heads until tho offering reach the place of 
sacrifice. But whoever among you is sick, or 
hath an ailment of tho head, must expiate 
by fasting, or alms, or an offering.” I 

Surah Ivii. 13 :— 

“ On that day the hypocrites, both men and 
women, shall say to those who believe, 

‘ Tarry for us, that w'O may kindle our light 
at yours;’ It shall be said, ‘ Rctuni yo back, 
and seek light for yourselves.’ But between 
them shall bo set a wall with a gateway, wtthm 
which shall bo the Mercy, and in front, with¬ 
out it, the Torment. They shall cry to them, 
‘Were we not with you ? ’ They shall say, 

‘ Yes I but ye led yourselves into temptation, 
and ye delayed, and ye doubted, and the 
good things yo craved deceived you, till the 
doom of God arrived:—and the deceiver de¬ 
ceived you in regard to God.’ 

“On that day, therefore, no crpiafi’on.shall 
be taken from you or from those who be¬ 
lieve not:—your abode the fire I—This shall 
bo your mavStor! and wretched the journey 
thither! ’* 

(3) In theological books the term kaffdratu 
'z-zunuh, “ the atonement for sins,” is used for 
tho duties of prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and 
pilgrimage. There is also a popular saying that 
ziydrntu U-quhur is kaffdratu '^-zunub, i,e. the 
visiting of shrines of the saints is an atone¬ 
ment for sins. 

Theologians define the terms kaffdrah and 
fidvah as expressing that expiation which is 
due to God, whilst diyah and qisd^ are that 
which is duo to man. [fines, sacrifices.] 

For that expiation which is made by free¬ 
ing a slave, tho word, tahrir is used, a word 
which implies sotting a slave free for God’s 
sake, although the word does not in any sense 
mean a ransom or atonement for sin. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 94, “ Whoso¬ 
ever kills a believer by mistake lot him frsjb 
a believing neck ” (i.e. a Muslim slave). 

EXTEAVAGANOE. Arabic Isrd/ 
Aa extravagant person or 
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rodigal is musrif, or mubazzift and is con- 
emned in the Qur’an:— 

Surah xvii. 28, 29 ; “ Waste not wastefully, 
for the wasteful were ever the brothers of 
the devil ; and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.” 

Surah vii. 29: “0 sons of men, take your 
ornaments to every mosque; and eat and 
drink, but be not extravagant, for He loves 
not the extravagant.” 

EYES. Arabic *Ai/n (o^) ; pi. 

C/t/unf Ayun, A^ynn. “ If a person strike 
another in the eye, so as to force .the member 
with its vessels out of the'socket, there is no 
retaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
preserve a perfect equality in extracting an 
eye. But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inflicted, as in this ease equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender’s corresponding eye with a hot iron,” 
{Siddyahy iv. 294.) 

There is a tradition by Malik that the diyah 
or “fine’^ for blinding one eye is fifteen camels. 
(Miakkdty book xiv. 167.) [evil eye.] 

EZEKIEL. Arabic HizqU. Not 

mentioned by name, but there is generally 
supposed to be ah allusion to Ezekiel’s vision 
-of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. 1) in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 244:— 

**Do8t thou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death ; 
and God said to them *I)ie,’ and He then 
quickened them again ? ” 

Al-Bai^awl says that a number of Israelites 
fled from their villages either to join in a 
religious war, or for fear of ^the plague, and 
were struck dead, but Ezekiel raised them 
to life agaia 

The Eamalan say he is perhaps the same 
as 2u ’1-Kifl. [zu ’l-kitl.] 

EZRA. Arabic * Uzair, The eon 
of 8harabya^ the scribe. Mentioned only 
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once by name in the Qnr’Sn, Sflrah ix 

30:— 

“ The Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is a son of 
God.” 

Al-Baizawi says that during the Babylonish 
captivity the taurdt (the law) was lost, and 
that as there was no one who remembered 
the law when the Jews returned from cap¬ 
tivity, God raised up Ezra from the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
years. And that when the Jews saw him thus 
raised from the dead, they said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed to have been ren- 
vealed in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 261:— 

“ [Hast thou not considered] him who 
'passed by a city (which was Jerusahvi), 
riding upon an ass, and having with him a 
basket of figs and a vessel of the juice of grapes 
and he was ^Uzaity ^nd it was falling down 
upon its roofs, Nebuchadnezzar having ruined 
it? lio snidy wondering at the power of Gody 
How will God quicken this after its death ? 
—And God caused him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to life: and He 
said unto Atm, How long hast thou tarried 
here ?—He ilnswered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day .—For he slept in the first part of 
the dayy and was deprived of his Itfcy and wa^ 
reanimated at sunset. He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years: but look at 
thy food and thy drink: they have not be¬ 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
ABB.—-And he beheld it dead, and its bones whits 
and shining.—We have done this that thou 
mayest know, and that We may make thee a 
sign of the resurrection unto men. And look 
at the bones of thine ass, how We will raise 
them ; then We will clothe them with flesh. 
So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and were clothed with flesh, and life 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There¬ 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
he said, I know ^that God is able to accom¬ 
plish everything.” 


F. 


FAI* Booty obtained from 

infidels. According to Muhammad ibn Tihir, 
/ai” is booty taken from a country which sub¬ 
mits to Islam without resistance, al distin¬ 
guished from ghanimah, or plunder. The 
^alifah ‘Umar said it was the special pri¬ 
vilege of the Prophet to take booty as well as 
plunder, a privilege not permitted to any other 
prophet. 

‘Auf ibn Malik says the Prophet used to 
divide booty on the same day he took it, and 
would give two shares to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without ohe. 
(Mishhdt, book xvii. c. xii.) 

FAITH. [iMAN.] 

FAIZ-I-AQDAS Per¬ 

sian). Communications of divine 
grace made to angels and prophets and other 
superior intelligences. 


al-FAJR » The Daybreak.*’ 

The title of the Lxxxixth Surah of the 
Qur’an, in the first verse of which the word 
occurs. 

FA*L (J^). A good omen, as dis¬ 
tinguished from tiydraky ‘‘ & bad omen.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, “Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The people asked, “ What is a 
good omen?” And he replied, Any good 
word which any of you may hear.” 

Ibn ‘Abbas says, “The Prophet used to 
take good omens by men’s names, but he 
would not take bad omens.” 

^ QaVan ibn Qabisah says, “ The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the running of* 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw¬ 
ing pebbles, which were done by the idolatora 
of Arabia.” (Mishkut, book xxi. c. ii.) 

It is, however, very commonly practised 
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limongBt the Muhammadans of Indii. For 
example, if a person start out on an impor> 
tant journey, and he meet a woman first, he 
will take it as a bad omen, and if he/ meet a 
man he will regard it as a good one, 

al-FALAQ “The Day¬ 

break.” The title of the oxiiith Surah of the 
Qur’an. The word signifies cleaving^ and de¬ 
notes the breaking forth of the light from the 
darkness. 

FALL, The (of Adam). Is known 

amongst Muslim writers as zallatu Adam, 
the fall,” or slip of Adam. The term zallah, 
a slip ” or “ error,” being applied to pro¬ 
phets, but not zamb, “ a sin,” which they say 
l^ophets do not commit. 

The following is the account of Adaih’s 
“s/ip,” as given in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 33 :— 

“ And we said, ‘ 0 Adam I dwell thou and 
thy wife in the Garden, and eat ye plentifully 
therefrom wherever ye list; but to this tree 
come not nigh, lest ye become of the ti'^ns- 
gressors,’ 

‘‘But Satan made them slip (azallakumd) 
from it, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we said, 
“ Get ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
other: and there shall be for you in the 
earth a dwelling-place, and a provision for a 
time.’ ” 

Surah vii. 18-24:— 

“ ‘ And, 0 Adam ! dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise, and eat ye whence ye will, but to 
this tree approach not, lest ye become of the 
xmjust doers.’ 

“ Then Satan whispered them to show 
them their nakedness, which had been hidden 
from them both. And he said, ‘ This tree 
hath your Lord forbidden you, only lest ye 
should become angels, or lest ye should be¬ 
come immortals.’. 

“ And he sw^are to them both, ‘ Verily I 
am unto you one who counselleth aright.’ 

“ So he beguiled them- by deceits: and 
when they had tasted of the tree, their naked¬ 
ness appeared to them, and they began to 
sew together upon thepiselves the leaves of 
the garden. And their Lord called to them, 
Did I not forbid you this tree, and did 1 not 
say to you, “ Verily, -Satan is your declared 
enemy ” ? ’ 

“ They said, ‘ 0 our Lord I With ourselves 
have we dealt unjustly: if thou forgive us 
not and have pity on us, we shall surely be 
of those who perish.’ 

“ He said. * Get ye down, the one of ^ou an 
enemy to the other; and on earth shall be 
your dwelling, and your provision for a 
Season.’ 

“ He said, ‘ On it shall ye live, and on it 
shall ye die, and from it shall ye be taken 
forth.’” 

Sui'ah XX. 114-120:— 

“ And of old Wo made a covenant with 
Adam; but he'forgat it; and we found no 
firmness of purpose in him. 

“And when We said to the angels, ‘Fall 
down and worship Adam,’ they worshipped 
all, save Eblis, who refused: and We said. 
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‘ O Adam! this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy W'ife. Let him not therefore drive you 
out of the garden, and ye become wretched ; 

“ ‘ For to thee is it granted that thou sha’lt 
not hunger therein, neither ehalt thou be 
naked; 

“‘And that thou shalt not thirst therein, 
neither shalt thou parch with heat ’; 

“But Satan whispered him: said ho, ‘0 
Adam 1 shall I shc\v thee the tree of Eternity, 
and the Kingdom that faileth not ? ’ 

v“And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakedness appeared to them, and they began 
to sew of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, and Adam disobeyed his Lord and 
v^ent astray. 

“ Afterwards his Lord chose him for him¬ 
self, and was turned towards him, and guided 
him.” 

The Muslim Commentators are much per¬ 
plexed as to the scene of the fall of Adam. 
From the text of the Qur’an it would appear 
that the Paradise spoken of was in heaven 
and not on earth ; and the tradition, that when 
Adam was cast forth he fell on the island of 
Ceylon, vrould support this view. But al- 
Baizawi says some say the Gaiden of Eden 
was situated either m the country of the 
Philistines or in Faris, and that Adam was 
cast out of it and sent in the direction of 
UiiiduHtan. But this view bo rejects, and 
maintains that the Garden of Eden was in the 
heavens, and that the fall occurred before 
Adam and Eve inhabited this earth of oui'S, 
[eden.] 

The Muhammadan commentators are silent 
as to the effects of Adam’s fall upon the 
human race. 

FALSE WITNESS. The Imam 

Abu Hanifah is of opinion that a false wit¬ 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows; but the Imams ash- 
Shali-i, Yusuf, and Muliaiimiad are of opinion 
that he should be scourged and impnsonod. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness was 
punished with the punishment of the olience 
it sought to establish. Deut. xx. 19: “Thou 
shalt do unto him as ho had thought to do 
unto his brother.” ('EVIDE^CE.] 

FANA' (»^). Extinction. The 

last stage in the Sufiistic jpuimoy. [su- 
FIIBM.] 

FAQlH A Muhammadan 

lawyer or theologian. The term is still re¬ 
tained in Spanish as alfaqui. [fiqh.J 

FAQlR (^^j* I^3^siau darwesh. 

The Arabic word faqir signifies “ poor”; but 
it is used in the sense of being in need of 
mercy, and poor in the sight of God, rather 
than in need of worldly assistance. Darwesh 
is a Persian word, derived from dar, “ a 
door,” i.e. those who beg from door to door. 
The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Religious faqirs are 
divided into two great classes, the ba shar^ 
(with the law), or those who govern their 
conduct according i6' the,principles of Islam j 
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and the be shar* (without the law), or those 
who do not rule their lives according to the 
principles of any religious creed, although 
they call thomsehes Musulmans. The for¬ 
mer are called sd/tJc^ or travellers on the 
pathway (tarlqah) to heaven ; and the latter 
are either dzdd ((reo), or majzuh (abstracted). 
The sdlik embrace the various religious 
orders who perform the zikis^ described in 
the article zikr. 

The Majzub faqirs are totally absorbed in 
religious reverie The Azdd shave their 
beards, whiskers,moustachios,eye-brows, and 
eye-lashes, and lead lives of celibacy. 

The Azdd and Ma/ziih faqirs can scarcely 
bo said to be Muhammadans, as they do not 
say the regular prayers oi ubsei ve the ordi¬ 
nances of Islam, so that a debCiiption of their 
various sects does not fall within the limits of 
this work. The Salik faqirs are divided into 
very numerous oidors , but their chief ditVcr- 
ence consists in their ,si(.'^d(dt, or chain of 
succession, from their great teachers, the 
Kh ali fa ha Abu Bakr and ‘All, who are said 
to have been the founders of the religious 
order of faqirs. 

It is impossible to become acquainted with 
all the rules and ceremonies of the numeious 
orders of faqirs; foi, like those of the Free¬ 
masons and other secret societies, they are 
not divulged to the uninitiated. 

The doctrines of the darwesh orders are 
those of the ^ufi mystics, and their religious 
ceremonies consist of exercises called zikrs, or 
“recitals.” [ziiiu, sufiism,] 

M. D’Ohssou, in his celebiated work on the 
Ottoman Empire, traces the oiigin of the 
order of fa(jir.s to the time of Muhammad 
llimself:— ^ 

“In the lirst year of the flijrah, forty-five 
citizens of Makkah |Oincd themselves to a.s 
manv others of al-Madinah They took an 
oath of fidelity to the doctrines of their Pro¬ 
phet, and formed a sect oi fraternity, the 
object of which was to ostrvlilish among 
themselves a communu\ of pioperty, and to 
pel form every day certain loligious practices 
in a spn it of penitence and uiortitication. To 
distinguish themselves fioin other Muhani- 
niad.ins, they took the name of Sufis 
[st:FiisM.] This name, wlioii latm was at¬ 
tributed to the most /t'.ilous paiti/.aris uf 
Islam, IS the same still in us»- to indicate any 
Musulman who i el ires liom tho wuild to 
htudv, to lead a life of pioiis contemplation, 
and to follow the most jiainlul exen i.si's of an 
cxaggciated devotion 'Fo the name of Sufi 
they added also that of t.Kjii, because their 
maxim was to lenounco' the g(vods ot tlio 
earth, .ind to live in an cntiie abnegation of 
all w 01 Idly (Mijounents, following tlieieby the 
woids of the Proj)hi‘t, al-fiUjni fal/iri, el 
‘Poverty is mv pride.’ h’ollowing thou cx- 
nmjde, Abu Baki and *.Vli est.ibh>he(l, even 
dining the litc-tmio of the Pi opliet .ind under 
his own eves, religious oider-,_o\er whieh 
each presided, witli Ziki’s or peeuliai reli- 
gioii.s exercMses, established by them sepa- 
lately, and a vow taken by each of the volun¬ 
tary diijcijiles foiining them. On his decease, 
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Abu Bakr made over his oflScQ of president to 
one Salmanu ’1-Farisi, and ‘Ali to al-Hasanu 
’l-Basri, and each of these charges were con¬ 
secrated under the title I^alifah, or suc¬ 
cessor. The tw'o first successors follovved 
the example of the l^allfahs of Islam, and 
transmuted it to their successors, and these 
in turn to others, the most aged and vener¬ 
able of thoir fraternity. Some among them,, 
led by the delii ium of the imagination, wan¬ 
dered away from the primitive rules of their 
society, and converted, from time to time, 
these fraternities into a multitude of religioua 
orders. 

“ They were doubtlessly emboldened in 
this enterprise by that ol a recluse who, in 
the th.rty-seventh year of the Hijrah (a.d 
C37) formed the first order of anchorets of 
the greatest austerity, named Uvvais al-Karani, 
a native of Karii, m Yaman, who one day 
annuuncod that the aichangel Gabriel had 
appeared to him in a dream, and in tbd' 
name of the Eternal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the world, and to give himself 
up to a life of contemplation and penitehce. 
This visionary pretended also to have received 
from that heavenly visitor the plan of hia 
future conduct, and the rules of his institu¬ 
tion. These consisted in a continual absti¬ 
nence, in retirement from society, in an aban¬ 
donment of the pleasures of innocent nature, 
and in the recital of an infinity of prayers 
day and night (Zikrfi). Uwais even added to 
these practices. He wont so far as to draw- 
out his teeth, in honour, it is said, of the 
Prophet, who had lost two of his own in the 
celebrated battle of Ghud. He required his 
disciples to make the same sacrifice. He 
pietended that all tho.so who would bo espe¬ 
cially favoured by heaven, and leally called 
to the exercises of his Order, should lose 
then teeth in a supernatural manner , that an 
angel should diaw out their tooth whiBt in 
the midst of a deep sleep , and that on awaken¬ 
ing they should find them by their bedside. 
The experiences of such a vocation were 
doubtless too severe to attract many prosc- 
lytcb to the older ; it only enjoyed a certain 
degice of attraction for fanatics and credu¬ 
lously ignorant people duiing the first days 
of Islam iSince then it has remained m 
Yaman, when* it originated, and where its 
partisans were always but few in number.” 

It was about a u. 4l) (a d. 7fifi), that the 
fShaikh Alwan, a mystic renowned for his 
religious fervour, founded the first regular 
order of f.iqirs, now known as the Alwaniyah^ 
with its special rules and icligious exercises, 
although similar as.sociations of men without 
strict rules had existed from the days of Abu 
Bakr, the tiist ]^alifah. And although 
there i.s the formal declaration of Muham¬ 
mad, •• Let tbeie he no rnonasticism in Islam,”’ 
still the inclinations of Eastern races to a. 
solitary and a contemplative life, carried it 
even against the positive opposition of ortho¬ 
dox Islam, and now there is scarcely a 
maulawi or learned man of reputation in 
Islam who is not a member of some ixsligioua 
order. 
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Each century gave birth to new orders, 
named after their respective founders, but in 
the present day there is no means of ascer¬ 
taining the actual number of these associa- 


Thrce of these orders, tho Bastfirniyah/the 
Naqshbandiyah, and the Bakhtashiyah, de* 



A BA8TAMI 8HAIKBL (BroWn.)] 
acend from the original orde» e 8 tabli 8 hed*by 
the first j^alifah, Abu Bakr. The fourth 
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tions of mystic Muslims. M. D’Ohsson, in 
the work already quoted, gives a list of 
thirty-two orders, but it is by no means comd 
prehensive. 


Khalifah, ’All, gave V)irth to all the others. 
Each order has its silsi/ah, or chain of suc¬ 
cession, from one of these two great 

founders. 

Tho Naqshbandiyah, who arc the followers 
of KJ2^^aJall Pir Muhammad Naqshband, are 
a very numerou.s order. They usually per¬ 
form the Zih -i-Kha f'i, or silent devotions, 
dcsnihed in the account of ZIKR. 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order i.s to recite, daily, particular prayers, 
called tho khdtim khdwjaqdn ; once, at least, 
the htujlifdr (Prayer for Forgiveness); seven 
times the satdmdt ; seven times tho FaUhah 
(first chapter of the Qur’an); nine times tho 
chapter of the Qur’an called Inshirdh (Chapter 
xciv.); lastly, tho Ikhld? (Chapter cxii.). 
To these are added the ceremonies called 
Zikr. [ziKR.] 

For these recitals they meet together once 
a week. Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and after the f’rfth prayer of tho day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In each city, 
suburb, or quarter, the members of this 
association, divided into different bodies, 
assemble at tho house of their respective pir 
or shaikh, where^ 80%ted, they perfona then* 


No. 

Name of the 
Order. 

Founder. 

Place of the 
Founder's Shrme. 

Date 

A.H. 

Date 

A D. 

1 

Alwaniyah . 

Shaikh Alwan 

Jeddah . 

140 

766 

2 

Adhamiyah . 

Ibrahim ibn Adham 

Damascus 

161 

777 

3 

Basfamiyah . 

Bayazid Basiami 

Jabal Bastam 

261 

874 

4 

Saqatiyah 

Sirri Saqati 

Baghdad 

205 

007 , 

5 

Qadiriyah 

Abdu ’1-Qadir Jilani 

Bagjjdad . : 

.'')(] 1 

1165 , 

6 

Rufaiyah 

Saiyid Ahmad Rufai 

Baghdad 

57 6 

1182 

7 

Suhrwardiyah 

Shihabu ’d-Dm 

Baghdad 

602 

1205 

8 

Kabrawiyah . 

Najmu ’d-Din . 

Khawazim 

617 

1220 

0 

Shaziliyah 

Abu '1-lIasan . 

Makkah 

6.54) 

1258 

10 

Maulawiyah . 

Jalalu ’d-Din Rumi . 

Convah. 

672 

1273 

11 

Badawiyah . 

Abu ’1-Fitan Ahmad 

Tanta, Egypt 

675 

1276 

12 

Naqshbandiyah 

Pir Muhammad 

Qasri Arifan 

710 

1319 

13 

Sadiyah . i 

Sadu ’d-Din 

Damascus 

736 

1335 

14 

Bakhtashiyah 

llaji Bakhtash. 

Kir Sher 

736' • 

1357 

15 

Khalwatiyah 

Umar Khalwati 

C.csarea 

8<)0 

1307 

10 

Zainivah 

Zainu ’d-Din 

Kufali . 

83S 

1438 

17 

Babaiyah 

Abdu ’1-Ghani . 

A<lrianoplo . 

870 

1465 

18 

Bahiaijrii\ah . 

ILiji Bahraini . 

Angora . 

876 

1471 

10 

Ashratiyah . 

A‘'hraf Rurni . 

Chin Tznic 

800 

1403 

20 

Bakriyah 

Abu Bakr Wafai 

Aleppo . 

002 

1406 

21 

Sunbuliyah . 

Sunbul Yusuf Bulawi 

Constantinople 

o;;6 

1520 

22 

Ouliihaniyah . 

Ibrahim Gulshani . 

Cano , 

010 

1533 

23 

Ighit Bashiyah 

Shamsu ’d-Din . 

Magnesia 

051 

1544 

24 

limm Sunaniyah 

•Shaikh Umm Sunan 

Constantinople 

050 

1552 

25 

Jalwatiyah . 

Pir Uftadi 

Broosa . 

088 

1580 ' 

20 

Ashaqiyah . 

Ilasanu’(l-Dln . 

Constantinople 

1001 

1502 

27 

Shamsivah . 

Shamsu ’d-Din . 

Madinah 

1010 

1601 

28 

Sunan Ummiyah 

Alira Siinan Umrrii . 

Alvi’ali 

1070 

1668 

20 

Niyaziyah 

Muhammad Niyaz . 

Lemnos 

1100 

1604 

30 

Muradivali 

Muiad Shami . 

('on^tantinoplo 

1132 

1719 

31 

Nuruddmiyah 

Nuru ’d-Din 

(kinstantinople 

1146 

1733 

32 I 

Jamaliyah . ! 

Jamalu’d-Din . 

Constantinople 

1164 

1750 
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pious exercises with the most perfect gra¬ 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association, and the assembly respond in 
chorus, “ Hu (He),” or “ Allah I ” In some 
cities, the Naqshbandiyah have especial 
halls, consecrated wholly to this purpose, 
and then the shai^ only is distinguished 
from the other brethren by a special turban. 

The Bakhtashlyah was founded by a 
native of Bukhara, and is celebrated as 
being the order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Janissaries. The 
symbol of their order is the mystic girdle, 
which they put off and on seven times, 
saying 

1. “ I tie up greediness, and unbind gene¬ 
rosity.” 

2. “ I tie up anger, and unbind meekness.** 

3. “ I tie up avarice, and imbind piety.” 

4. I tie up ignorance, and unbind the fear 
of God.” 

6. “ I tie up passion, and unbind the love 
of God.” 

6. “I tic up hunger, and imbind (spiritual) 
contentment.” 

7. “ I tie up Satanism and unbind Divine¬ 
ness.” 

The Maulawiyah are the.most popular reli¬ 
gious order of faqirs in the Turkish empire. 



THE MAULAWI OE DANCING DARWE8H. 

They are called by Europeans, who witness 
their zikrs and various religious perform¬ 
ances at Constantinople and Cairo, the 
“ dancing,” or “ whirling ” daryveshes. They 
were founded by the Maulawi Jalalu ’d-din 
ar-Rumi, the renowned author of the Mamcf-wiy 
a book much read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parts of Islam. 

They have service at their takyah, or “con¬ 
vent,” every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
o’clock. There are about twenty performors,' 
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with high round felt caps and brown mantles. 
At a given signal they all fall flat on their 
faces, and rise and walk slowly round and 
round with their arms folded, bowing and 
turning slowly several times. They then cast 



THE MAULAWI OR DANCING DABWESH. 

off .their mantles and appear in long bell¬ 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and then begin 
to spin, revolving, dancing and turning with 
extraordinary velocity, [zikr.] 



THE maulawi or DANCING DARWESH. 


The Qadirlyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid ‘Abdu ’1-Qadir, surnamed ‘Pir-i-Dasta- 
gir, whose shrine is at Bagdad. They prao- 
tiso both the Zikr-i-Jall and the Zikr-i^ 
Most ofHhe Sunni Maulawis on the 
north-west frontier of India are members of 
this order. In Egypt it is most popular among 
fishermen. 

The Chishtiyah are followers of Mu‘imi’d* 
din ^ Banda Nawaz, surnamed the Gisu 
dardzy or the “ long-ringletted.” His shrino 
is at Calbui-gah. 

The Shhahs generally become faqirs of thid 
order. They are partial to vocal music, for 
the founder of tho order remarked that 
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Binging was the food and support of the soul 
They perform the Zikr-i-Jali^ described in 
the article on zikr. 

The Jalaliyah were founded by Saiyid 
Jalalu ’d-din, of Bu kh ara. They are met 
with in Central Asia. Religious mendicants 
are often of this order. 

The Suhrwardiyah are a popular order in 
Afghanistan, and comprise a number of learned 
men. They are the followers of Shihabu’d- 
din of Suhrward of al-‘Iraq, These are the 
most noted orders of ha shar* faqirs. 

The he shar^ faqirs are very numerous. 

Thd most popular order in India is that 
of the Murdariyah, founded by Zinda 
Shah Murdar, of Syria, whose ahnne is at 
Makanpur, in Oudh. From those have sprung 
the Malang faqirs, who crowd the bazaars of 
India. They wear their hair matted and tied 
in a knot. The Rufa‘iyah order is also a nume¬ 
rous one in some parts of India. They prac¬ 
tise the most severe discipline, and mortify 
themselves by beating their bodies. Th^y are 
known in Turkey and Egypt as the “■ Howl¬ 
ing Darwoshes.” 

Another well-known order of darweshes is 
the Qalandarluah, or Wandering Darweshes,” 
founded by Qalandar Yusuf al-Aiidalusi, a 



A QALANDAR. (Brown.) 

native of Spain. He was for a time a member 
of the Bakhtashls ; but having been dismissed 
from the order, he established one of his own, 
with the obligation of perpetual travelling. 
The Qalandar faqir is a prominent character 
in Eastern romance. 

Each order is established on different prin¬ 
ciples, and has its rules and statutes and 
peculiar devotions. These characteristics ex¬ 
tend even to the garments worn by their fol¬ 
lowers. Each order has, in fact, a particular 
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dress, and amongst the greater part of them 
this is ohosen so as to mark a difference in 
that of the shaikh from that of the ordinary 
members. It is. perceived principally in the tur¬ 
bans, the shape of the coat, the colours, and the 
nature of the stuff of which the dresses are 
made. The shailUis wear robes of green or 
white cloth; and any of those who in winter 
line them with fur, use that kind called petit 
gris and zibaline martin. Few darweshes use 



BUFA‘i IN ECSfAXics. (Brown.) 


cloth for their dress. Black or white felt dresses 
called ^abd\ such as are made in some of the 
cities of .iVnatoIia, aro tho most usual. Those 



the shaikh or the DANCINa HARWESHES AT 
CAIRO. (From a Photograph,) 

who wear black felt aro thcr Jalwattis; and' 
tho QadH-is, The latter have# adopted it for 
their boots, and muslin foe theiir turbany,i 
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Somfy 'Ouch as tbe Manlawls and the Bakris, 
wear tall caps called Aru/dAs, made also of felt; 
tand others, such ae the Riifa‘ia, use short 
caps called Xi<liy*h, to which is added a 
coarse cloth. The head-dress of almost all 
the darweshes is called taj\ which signifies 
a “ crown.” These turbans are of different 
forms, either from the manner in which the 
muslin is folded, or by the cut of the cloth 
which covers the top of the head. The cloth 



AN EOTPTIAN FAKIR. (From a Photograph,) 

is in several gores. Some have four, as the 
Adhamis; some six, as the Qadirls and 
the Sa‘dis ; the Gulshanis have eight; the 
BaWitashis twelve ; and the Jalwatis eighteen. 



AN EGYPTIAN FAQIR, (From a Photograph.) 

The darweshes carry about with them one 
Dr other of the'^ following articles; a small 
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crooked * stick or iron, which the devotee 
places under his arm-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or brass 
bar on which there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch his unwashed body, a 
bag made of lamb-akin, a kashkul or beg¬ 
gar’s wallet. V 

Generally, all the darweshes allow their 
beards and mustachios to grow. Some of the 
orders—the Qadirls, Rufa‘is, Khalwatis, Gul¬ 
shanis, Jalwatis, and the Nuru ’d-dinis—still 
wear long hair, in memoi-y of the usage of the 
Prophet and several of his disciples. Some 
allow their hair to fall over their shoulders; 
others tie it up and put it under their turban. 

Whilst private Musulmans are in the habit 
of holding rosaries of beads as a pastime, the 
darweshes do the same, only in a spirit of 
religion and piety. These rosaries have 
thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninety-nine beads, 
which is the number of the attributes of the 
Divinity [god]. Some have them always in 
their hands, others in their girdles; and all 
are required to recite, several times during 
the day, the particular prayers of their order. 

[TA8BIH.] 

The individual who desires to enter an 
order is received in an assembly of tho fra¬ 
ternity, presided over by tho shaikh, who 
touches his hand and breathes in his ear 
three times the words, “ Ld ildha ilia Hldh ’’ 
(“ There is no god but God”), commanding 
him to repeat them 101, 151, or 301 times 
each day. This cOremony is called tho 
Ta/qin. Tho recipient, faithful to the orders 
pf his chief, obligatos himself to spend hia 
time in perfect retirement, and to report to 
tho shaikh the visions or dreams which he 
may have during the course of his novitiate. 
These dreams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of his vocation, and his spiritual 
advancement in tho order, serve likewise aa 
60 many supernatural means to direct the 
shaikh regarding the periods when he may 
again breathe in the ear of the neophyte tho 
second words of the-initiation, “ Y'd Allah!'' 
(“ O God 1 ”), and success-ively all the others 
to the last, “ Yd QahhdrI" ‘Q^O avengeful 
God ! ”). The full, complement of this exer¬ 
cise is called Chillehy or “ forty days,” a 
period sometimes even longer, according to 
the dispositions, more or less favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at the last grade of 
his novitiate, he is then supposed to have 
fully ended his career, called Takmilu ’5- 
Suluky and acquired tho degree of perfec¬ 
tion for his solemn admission into the corps 
to which he has devoted himself. Diuing 
all hia novitiate, the recipient bears the name 
of Muridy or “ Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in this pretended celestial career 
takes the title of ^urshidy or “ Spiritual 
Guide.” 

The founder of the Alwanla laid out the 
first rules of this novitiate; they wore sub¬ 
sequently perfected by tho institution of the 
Qadiris, and more so by the Khalwatis. 
The darweshes of these two last societies are. 
distinguished in some countries by the deco¬ 
ration of their turban, on tho top of which 
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are embroidered the words “ La ilaha ilia 
^lldh ” (There is no god but God). 

The tests of the novice among the Maula- 
wis seem to be still more severe, and the 
reception of these dervishes is attended with 
ceremonies peculiar to their older. The 
aspirant is required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successive days in the lowest 
grade, on which account he is called the 
kdrrd kolak (jackal). If he fails in this 
service only one day, or is absent one 
night, he is obliged to recommence his novi¬ 
tiate. The chief of the kitchen, or a&hji- 
Idshi, one of the most notable of the dar- 
weshes, presents him to the shail^, who, 
seated in an angle of the sofa, receives him 
amid a general assembly of all the darw-eshes 
of the convent. The candidate kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a scat before 
him on a mat, which cover.s the floor of the 
hall. The chief of the kitchen places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left hand on 
the forehead of the novice, \\hilst the .shaikji 
takes off his cap and holds it over his head, 
reciting the following Persian com¬ 

position of the founder of the order :— 

“ It i.s true gieatness and felicity to close 
the heart to all human passions; the aban¬ 
donment of the vanities of this world is the 
happy effect of the victoiious strength given 
by tbo grace of our Holy Projibet.” 

Those verses are followed by the exor¬ 
dium of the Takhir, A/ldfnt aLbar —God is 
great,'’ after which the shaikji covers the 
head of the new darwesh, wdio now rises and 
places himself with the Asbjibasbi in the 
middle of the hall, where they assume the 
most humble posture, their hands cros.sed 
upon the breast, the left foot o\er the right 
foot, and the head inclined towards the left 
slioulder. The shaikh addresses these words 
to the head of the kitchen: — 

‘‘ May the services of this darwesh, thy 

brothe^. bo agreeable to tbo throne of the 

Eternal, and in the eyes of onr Pir (the 

f(.'ander of the ord('i), may his satistaction, 
hiK felicity, and his glory glow- in this nest 
of the huinlde, in the cell of the jiooi ; 
let us exclaim ‘ llu! ’ in honour of our 
Mania w i.’’ 

They answ’or and the accepted 

novice, arising from his place*, kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, who at this moment 

addresses to him some paternal exhortations 
on the subject of the duties of his new' condi¬ 
tion, and clo.se,s by oi dering all the darweshes 
of the meeting to recognise and embrace their 
new brother. 

The following ns said to be the usual 
method of admitting a Muhammadan to the 
order of a ha shcir'- faqir in India. Having 
first performed the legal ablution.s, the murid 
(disciple) seats himself before the murshid 
(spiritual guide). The murshid then takes 
the murid’s right hand, and requires of him 
a confession of sin according to the following 
form:— 

“ I ask forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deity, the Eternal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One: I turn to 
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Him for repentance, and beg Hia grace and 
forgiveness.” 

This, or a similar form of repentance, is 
repeated several times. The murid thea 
repeats after the murshid :— 

“ I beg for the favour of God and of the 
Prophet, and I take for my guide to God 
such a one (here naming the rnuishul) not to 
chango or to separate from him God is our 
witness. By the great God. There is no 
deity but God. Amen.” 

The murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of the Qur’an, and the niuiid 
concludes the ceremony by kissing the 
murshid’s hand. 

After the initiatory rite, the murid under¬ 
goes a series of in.stniction.s, including tho 
zikrs, which ho is rc(juirod to i epeat (lady. 
Tho murid frei^uontly vi.sits hi.s muishid, and 
sometimes the niurshids proceed on a ciicuit 
of visitation to their discijiles. The place 
where these ** holy men” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwards held sacred, a 
small flag is hoi.sted on a tree, and it is fenced 
in. Such places are called “ tdkijfih," wnd are 
protected and kept free from iiolhition by 
some fa(pr engaged for tbo purjtose. 

Another account of tho admission of a 
murid^ or “ di.soijilo,” into tho oiah'r of Qadi- 
liyah fa(prs, is givou hy Tawakkul Beg in tbo 
Jow'nal Asiatupic :— 

“Having been introduced by Akhund’ 
Mulla Muhammad to Shail^ Mulla Shah, my 
heart, through frecpient inlercourso with 
him, was filled with such a burning de.siro 
to arrive at a true knowledge of tho inygtieal 
science, that 1 found no .sh'cp by night, nor 
rest by day. When the initiation coinnumeod, 
I passed the whole night without sleep, and 
ippeated innumerable times tho Sdratu ’1- 
Ikhlas 

‘ Say: Ho is God alone ; 

God tho eternal: 

Ho begettoth not, and Ho i.s not be¬ 
gotten : 

And theic i.s none like unto Him.’ 

(Surah cxii ) 

“Whosoever repeat .s this Surah one hundred 
times can accomplish all his vows. I de.siicd 
that tho .shaikh .should bestow on me his 
lovo. No sooner had I finished my task, 
than the heart of the shaildi became full of 
.sympathy for me. On tho following night I 
was conducted to his presence. Dnnng tlio 
Avhole of that night he concentrat'd his 
thoughts on me, whilst I gavo myself up to 
inward meditation. Three nights passed in 
this way. On the fourth night the shaikh 
said:—‘Let Mulla Sanghim and Salili Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ecstatic emo¬ 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta¬ 
wakkul Beg.’ 

“ They did so, whilst I passed tho whole 
night in meditation, with my face turned to¬ 
ward Makkah. As the morning drew near, 
a little light camo into my mind, but I could 
not distinguish form or colour. After tho 
morning prayers, I was taken to the shai kh 
who bade me inform him of my mental 
state. I replied that I had seen a light with) 

16 
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my inward eye. On hearing this, the shai kh 
became animated and said; ‘ Thy heart is i 
dark, but the time is come when I will show | 
myself clearly to tlicc.’ lie then ordered [ 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im¬ 
press his features on my mind Then having 
blindfolded me, he ordered me to concentrate 
all my thoughts upon him. I did so, and in 
an instant, by the spiritual help of the shaikh, 
my heart opened. lie asked mo what 1 saw 
I said that I saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mullii Shah. 'JTie bandage was then 
removed, and I saw the, shaikh in front of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 
again I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried. ‘0 master! whether I 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight, it is always you 1 see.’ I then saw a 
dazzling figure approach me The shai kh 
told mo to say to the apparition, ‘ What is 
your name?’ In my spirit I put the ques¬ 
tion, and the figure answered to my heart 
^lam ‘Abdu ’1-Qadii al-Jilani, I have already 
aided thee, thy heart is opened ’ Much 
alTected, 1 vowed that in honour of the saint, 

I would repeat the whole Qur’an every Friday 
night. 

“ Mulla Shah then said . ‘ The spiritual 
world has been shown to thee m all its 
beauty.’ I then rendered perfect obedience 
to the shaikh. The following day I saw the 
Prophet, the chief Companions, and legions of 
vsaintB and angels After three months 1 en¬ 
tered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more During the whole 
of this time the shaikh continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of the 
Unity and of the knowlege of God ; but as 
yet ho did not show me the absolute reality 
It was not until a year had passed that 1 
arrived at the true conception of unity. Then 
in words such a.s these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. ‘ I look upon the body as 
only dust and water, 1 regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, alas I that m separation 
from .Thee (God) so much of my life ha.s 
passed. Thou ivert I and I Lnciu it not' 
The shaikh was delighted, and said that the 
truth of the union with God was now clearly 
revealed to mo. Then addressing those who 
were present, he said : ■— 

“ ‘ Tawakkul Beg learnt from me the doc¬ 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spheres of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, ho 
entered the colourless region. Ho has now 
attained to the Unity ; doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye, till the 
inward eye gains strength and power.’” 

Each institution imposes on its darweshes 
the obligation to recite certain passages at 
difi'eront times of the day in private, as well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and which consist in dances, or rather 
religious circular movemouts. In each con¬ 
vent there is a room consecrated to these 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con¬ 
struction; it contains no ornaments of any 


nature the middle of tho room, turned to¬ 
wards Makkah, contain.s a^nichc or mihrdh/m 
front of which i-; a .small carpet, mostly made 
of the .skin of a shoe}), on which the shaikh of 
tlie Community recliiid.s ; over the niclia the 
name of the toundoi of the order is written. 
In some balls this inscription is surmounted 
bv two olhei s—one eontaining the Confe.ssion 
of Faith, and the other the words Bi.smil* 
lah,” tin; (“ Iii tho name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.”) In others are seen 
on the wall to the right and tho left of tho 
niche tablets, on ,which are written in largo 
letters the name of God (Allah), that of Mu- 
haminad, and those of the four first Kh alifahs. 
At others are seen tho names of al-Hasaii 
and al-lliisain, grandsons of tho Prophot, 
and some verses of the Qur’an, or other.s of a 
moral chaiacter 

The exercises which are followed m thoso 
halls are of various kinds, a do.scription of 
which is given in tho account of ZIKU. _ 

Tho more zealous faqirs devote thomselvcs 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their cells, so as to give themselves up 
foi whole hours to prayer and meditation; 
tho others pass very often a svhole night in 
pronouncing the woids Hu and AUdh^ or 
rather the jihraso, Ld ildha ilia Uldh So as 
to drive auay slcej) fioin their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom¬ 
fortable positions. They sit with their feet 
on the ground, the two hands resting ujion 
their knees they fa-.Lon tliemselvcs in this 
attitude hy a band of h'atber pa.ssed over 
their neck and legs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chilhh, There are some, also, who devote 
themsolvos to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living only on hiead and water for twelve 
days successively, in honour of the twelve 
Imams of the race of ‘All. This retirement is 
calhal Khahcafi. They pretend that the 
shai kh ‘Auir KJialwaii was the first to fol¬ 
low it, and that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having left his reUrement, 
lie heard a celesUal voice saying, “ 0 ‘Amr 
Khalwall, why dost thou abandon us ?” and 
that, faithful to this oracle, ho felt himself 
obliged to consecrate the rest of his days to 
works of jiemteuce, and even to institute an 
order under the’name of Kh alwatls, a name 
signifying “living in reliiement.” For this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to live in 
solitude and abstinence Tho more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consecutively, called by 
them al~arb^aun (forty). Amongst them all 
their object is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctific.ation of their hves, ar^ the glorifica¬ 
tion of I.slam ; tho prosperity of the state, and 
tho general salvation of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, such as tho Alwaiiis tho Ad- 
hamis, the Qudins, the Rufa‘is, the Naqsh- 
bandis, the Kh aNvat is, &c., are considered as 
the cardinal order.s ; for which reason they 
call themselves the or “ Originals,’^ 
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They give to the others the names of the 
Furu^^ or “ Branches,” . signifying thereby 
secondary ones, to designate their filiation 
or emanation from the liist. The order of 
the Naqshbandis and Khalwatis hold, how¬ 
ever, the first rank in the temporal line ; the 
one on account of the conformity of its sta¬ 
tutes to the rprinciples of tlio ten first con¬ 
fraternities, and to the lustre which causes 
the grandees and principal eiti/.ens of the 
empire to incorporate thcmselve.s in it ; and 
the other, because of its being tin' souieeof 
the mother society which gave biitli tu many 
others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
tho Qadiiis, ]\Iaulawis, Bakhtaslils, Hufa*Is, 
and the 8a‘dis, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three first, ou account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of tho mul¬ 
titude of the miracles attributed to tlnnn, and 
of the siipcrabundanen of the merit which is 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them arc considered as 
mendicant oidcrs, no darwesh is allow'cd to 
heg, especially in puljlic. The only exception 
is among the Ifakhtashis, w'ho deem it mcri- 
torious*to live by alms; and many of these 
visit not only private houses, but even tho 
streets, public squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for tho purpose of recommending 
themselves to tho charity of their brethren. 

They only express their requests by the 
words “ Shay id UUak," a corruption from 
“ Shayun li-Udh," which means, “ Something 
for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
a rule to live only by the labour of their 
hands, in imitation of Haji Bakjitash, their 
founder; and, like him, they make spoons, 
ladles, graters, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. It is these, also, who fashion tho 
pieces of marble, white or veined, which are 
used as collars or buckles for the belts of 
all the darweshes of their onlor, and the 
kashicu/s, or shell cups, in which they are 
obliged to ask alms. 

Although in no wise hound by any oaths, 
all being free to change their community, and 
.even to return to the world, and there to 
adopt any opcupation which may })lcasc their 
fancy, it is rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Each one regai ds it as a sacred 
duty to end his days in the dress of his older. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which they aix) so exemplary, must be added 
that of perfect submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which accompanies all their conduct, not 
only in tho interior of the cloisters, but oven 
in private life. One never meets them any¬ 
where but with head bent and the most 
respectful countenance. They never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and tho 
Baf^tashis, except by tho exclamation, Yd 
Hu!" The words A z bi-lldh^ “thanks to God,” 
frequently are used in their conversation; and 
tho more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial spirits, super¬ 
natural objects, &c. 

They are seldom exposed to the trouble 
and vexations of ambition, because the most 
ancient darweshes are those who may aspire 
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to the grade of shaikh, or superior of tho 
convent. The shaikhs are named by thei)^ 
respective generals, called the Haisu ’h 
Masliii’ikh (chief of shaikhs). Those of tho 
Maulawi.s have the distinctive title of Cho- 
leby Eforidi. All reside in the same cities 
which contain the ashes of tho founders of 
their orders, called by tho name of Astaneh 
signifying “tho court.” They are subordi¬ 
nate to the Mufti of the capital, w'ho exer¬ 
cises absolute jurisdiction over them. In the 
Turkish Empire tho Shaikhu ’l-Islam has the 
right of removing all tho generals of tho va¬ 
rious oidors, even those of the Qadiris, the 
iMauIawis, and of the Bakjitashis, although 
the dignity he hereditary in their family, on 
account of tueir all three being sprung fiom 
the blood of the same founders of thou 
orders. The Mufti has likcwi-,e the right to 
confirm tho shaikhs who may ho nominated 
by any of the generals of the oidcrs. 

(See The Dei vishes or Oi lenfal Syi? itualisin^ 
hv John P. Brown; Malcolm’s Pe/.siu ; Lane’-^ 
Modem Tqijptians: D’Ohsboii’s Ottoman Em- 
pnt; Ubicim’s Letters on Tuikey, llerklott’s 
AMusalmans-, Tazknatn 'l-Auliyd, by Shaiklj 
Faridu ’d-Din al-‘Attdr.) 

FAQR (/>). The life of a Faqlr 

or an ascetic. 

FARA‘ (6/)- first-born of 

cither camels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Aral) pagans us<‘<l to olTer to idols. This 
was allowo<l by the Prophet at the com¬ 
mencement of his mission, but afterwardsS 
abolisluMi. (^Mn^hLdt, book iv. c. 50.) 

FARATZ pi. of Farlzali. 

“Inheritances.” A leiui used for the law of 
inheritance, or‘///«u ^/-Eard'iz. Fai izah means 
liteiully an ordinance of God, and this branch 
of Muslim law is so called because it is esta¬ 
blished fully m the Qur’an, Surah iv. [iniije- 
lUTANCE.] 

FxVRAQ (o/). Lit, ‘‘ Separation.’' 

Furaq-i-Awwal is a term used by Sufi 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawm away from a contempla¬ 
tion of God by a contemplation of his crea¬ 
tion ; and faraq-i-sdnl (tho second separa¬ 
tion) is when the soul is constantly contem¬ 
plating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (‘AlAu V-Razzaq’s 
Dictionaiy of Suf 'i Terms,) 

FARAQLlT The Arabic 

rendering of the Greek irapaKXtp-os, “ Para- 
clote.” Muhammadan writers assert that it 
is tho original of the word translated Ahmad 
in tho following verso in the Qur’an, Sui-ah 
Ixi. V. 6:— 

“And call to mind when Jesus, son of 
Mary, said:—‘0 children of Israeli Verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting thg 
Taurdt revealed before me, and giving good 
tidings of a Pi'Ophet that shall come after 
whoso name is AfiniadT 

Ahmad is another derivative of the root to 
\yl^ch Miihammad b^lojogs, eignifying, like it, 
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“ the Praised.** It is not improbable that in 
some imperfect copies of St. John xvi. 7, 
irapaKKifToq may have been rendered ^rcpt- 
kXvtos, which in some early Arabic transla¬ 
tion of the Gospel may have been translated 
Afivuid. In the Majma*’U a work 

written three hundred years ago, the word 
faraqlit is said to mean a distinguisher be¬ 
tween truth and error The word also occurs 
several times in the well-known Shi‘ah work, 
the Hayatu 7- Qulub {vide Merrick’s transla¬ 
tion, page 86). The author says, “It is well 
known that his (the Prophet's) name in the 
Taurat is Muddmudd^ in the gospels (Injil) 
Tdbtdb, and in the Psalms (Zabur) Farak- 
ket” And again (p. 308), “ God said to 
Jesus, 0 Son of my handmaid . . . verily 
I will send the chosen of prophets, Ahmad, 
whom I have selected of all my creatures, 
even Farkaleetf my friend and servant.” 
[jESUS.] 

FAKSAKH Persian Far- 

sang. A land measure which occurs in Mu¬ 
hammadan books of law. It is a league of 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 

FAEWAH An Arab of the 

Banu Juzam and Governor of ‘Amman, who 
is represented by tradition (upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
Islam. * Having been converted to Islam, the 
Roman authorities crucified him. (Muir's 
Life of Mahomet^ vol. ii. p. 103.) 

FAE? (uV)* That wbicb is obli¬ 
gatory. A term used lor those rules and or- 
dinan^'cc oi religion which are said to have 
been established and enjoined by God Him¬ 
self, as distinguished from those which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and which are called iunnah. 

FAEZ KIFA’I u*/). A 

command which is imperative {farz') upon 
all Muslims, but which if one person in eight 
or ten performs it, it is sufficient {kifa'i)^ or 
equivalent to all having performed it. ^ 

They are generally hold to be five in num¬ 
ber : (1) To return a salutation; (2) To visit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare; 0) 
To follow a bier on foot to the grave; (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner; (6) Replying 
to a sneeze, [sneezing.] 

They are also said to be six or seven in 
number, when there are added one or two 
of the following: (1) To give advice when 
asked for it; (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oath; (3) To assist a person in 
distress. ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says this last injunc¬ 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of a 
Muslim or an infidel. {Mishkdtj book v. c. 1. 
part 1.) 

FAE?U ’L-<AIN uV). An 

Injunction or ordinance the obligation of 
which extends to every Muslim, as prayer, 
fasting, &c. 

FASID A seditious or re¬ 

bellious person 


FASIQ A term used in 

Muhammadan law for a reprobate person 
who neglects decorum in his dress and beha¬ 
viour. The acceptance of such a person’s evi¬ 
dence is not admissible. He is not regarded 
as a Muslim citizen, although he may profess 
Islam. 

FASTING. Ai'abic Saum 
Persian Bozah Fasting was 

highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro¬ 
phet and observed by devout Muslims:— 

(1) The thirty-days of the month of Rama- 
zdn. This month’s fast is regarded as a 
divine institution, being enjoined in the 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 180) and is therefore com¬ 
pulsory. [RAMAZA.N.] 

(2) The day ^Ashurd\ The tenth day of 
the month Muharram. This is a voluntary 
fast, but it is pretty generally observed by all 
Muslinjs, for Abu Qatadah relates that the 
Prophet said he hoped that the fast of 
‘Ashura’ would cover the sins of the coming 
year. {Mishkat^ book vii. ch. viL pt. 1.) 
[‘ashura’.] 

(3) The six days following the *Idu, H-Fitr. 
Abu Aiyub relates that the Prophet said, 
“ The person who fasts the month of Rama¬ 
dan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwal, will obtain the rewards of 
a continued fast.” {Mishkdty book vii. ch. vii. 
pt. 1.) 

(4) The Monday and Thursday of every 
week are recommended as fast days, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed¬ 
nesday. Abu Hurairah relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ The actions of God’s servants 
are represented at the throne of God on 
Mondays and Thui'sdays.” {Mishkdt, book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2.) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(5) The month of Sha‘ban. ‘Ayishah re¬ 
lates that “ the Prophet used sometimes to 
fast part of this month and sometimes the 
whole.’’ {Mishkdty book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
It is seldom observed in the present day. 

(6) The 13th, 14th, and 15th of each 
month. These days are termed al-ayydmu ’/- 
biz. i.e. the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad himself as fasts. {Mishkdty book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2 ) These are generally ob¬ 
served by devout Muslims. 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Muham¬ 
mad said was the fast observed by David, 
King of Israel. (Mishkdtf book vii ch. vii 
pt. 1.) 

In the Traditions, fasting is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words— 

“ Every good act that a man does shall 
receive from ten to seven hundred rewards, 
but the rewards of fasting are beyond bo^ds, 
for fasting is for God alone, and He will give 
its rewards.” 

“ He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his appetites for God’s sake.” 

“ There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the person who fasts breaks it, and the 
other in the next world when he meets his 
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Lord. The very smell of the mouth of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God 
than the smell of musk.” 

“ Fasting is a shield.” 

“ When any of you fast utter no bad words, 
nor raise your voice in strife. If anyone 
abuse one who is fasting, let him refrain from 
replying; let him say that he is keeping a 
fast.” (Mishkdt^ book vii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 

FATE, [predestination.] 

al-FATH (c^)» “The victory.” 
Tho title of the XLvnith Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 
“ Verily We (God) have given thee an obvious 
victory, that God may pardon thee thy for¬ 
mer and later sin.” 

Professor Palmer says “ Some of the com¬ 
mentators take this to mean sins committed 
by Muhammad before his call and after it. 
Others refer the word to the liaison with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar¬ 
riage with Zainabjthe wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
consulted, including al-Baizawi, al-Jalalan, 
al-Kamalan, and Husain, give the last in¬ 
terpretation. They all say it refers to his 
sins before and after his call to the Apostle- 
ship. 

FATHER. In tlie Sunni law of 

inheritance, a father is a shater in the pro¬ 
perty of his son or son’s son, taking one-sixth, 
but if his son die unmarried and without 
jissue, the father is the residuary and takes 
the whole. 

According to the law of qi^d^ or retalia¬ 
tion, if a father take the life of his son, he is 
not to be slain, for the Prophet has said. 

Retaliation must not be executed upon the 
parent for his offspring ”; and Abu Hanifah 
adds, “because as the parent is the efficient 
cause of his child’s existence, it is not proper 
that the child should require or be the occasion 
of his father’s death whence it is that a son 
is forbidden to shoot his father, when in the 
army of the enemy, or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the testimony of'a 
father for or against his child is not admitted 
in a court of law. 

al-FATIHAH UL ‘‘ The 

opening one.” The first chapter of the 
Qur’^, called also the Suratu H-Hamd, or 
the “ Chapter of Praise.” It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them very much as the Paternoster is recited 
by Roman Catholics. It is repeated over sick 
persona as a means of healing and also 
recited as an intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each rak^ah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it was the greatest Surah in the Qur’an, 
and to have called it the Qur^dnu or 

the “exalted reading.” It is also entitled 
the Sab^u ’/-A/agdni, or the “ seven recitals,” 
as it contains seven verses; also Ummu 7- 
Qur^dn, the “ Mother of the Qur’m’* Accord- 
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ing to a saying of the Prophet, the fdtihah 
was revealed twice; once at Makkah- and 
once at al-Madmah. The Atiiin is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

The following transliteration of the Arabic 
of tho Futiliah into English characters may 
give some idea of the rhythm in which the 
Qur an is written :— 

“ A-l-hanidu li-Udhi Rabhi H^^dlaniin, 
Ar-rahmdni 'r-rahhn. 

MdliLi yaumi 'd-dm. 

Tydka na^hudu, wa-iydka nasta^ln. 

Jhdtnd \^-sirdta 'l-mustaqim. 

Sirdta Hlazma an^amta ‘alaihim. 

(jjmiri H-maylizubi ^alaikim, wald *z- 
zdllin. 

Which is translated by Rodwell in his English 
Qur’an as follows :— 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds t 
The Compassionate, tho Merciful I 
King on the Day of Judgment! 

Thee do wo worship, and to Thee do wo 
cry for help 1 

Guido Thou us on tho right path 1 
The path of those id whom Thou art 
gracious I 

Not of those with whom Thou art an¬ 
gered, nor of those who go astray.” 

FATIMAH (i^U). A daughter 

of Muhammad, by his first wife Kh adijah. 
She married‘All the cousin of Muhammad, by 
whom she had three sons, al-Hasan, al-Hiisain, 
and al-Muhsin; tho latter died in infancy. 
From the two former arc descended the pos-* 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyids. 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 
' She is spoken of by the Prophet as one of the 
four perfect women, and is called al-BatuI, or 
“the Virgin,” by which is meant one who had 
renounced tho World, also Faftmatu 
zuhrd*, or “ the beAutiful Fatimah.” 

There are three women of the name of 
'Fatimah mentioned in the Traditions: (1) 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muljiammad ; (2) 
The mother of ‘Ali; (3) The daughter of 
Hamzah, the uncle of Muhammad. 

al-FATIMIYAH “The 

Fatimides.” A dynasty of Oalifaha who 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
A.D. 908 to A.D. 1171.' They obtained the 
name from the pretensions of the founder of 
their dynasty Abu Mul>ammad ‘Ubaidu 
'llah, who asserted that he was a Saiyid, 
ind descended from Fatimah, the daughter 
of the Prophet and ‘Ali. Hia opponents de¬ 
clared he was the grandson of a Jew of the 
Magian religion. 

There were in all fourteen Khalifahs of 
this dynasty :— * 

1 . ^Ubaidu 'lldh^ the first Fatimide’'Khali- 
fab, was bom a.d. 882. Having incurred the 
displeasure of al-Muktafi, the reigning Abas- 
side Kb alifah, he was obliged to wander 
through various parts of Africa, till through 
fortunate circumstances he was raised in 
A.D. 910 from a dungeon in Segelmossa to 
sovereign piower. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi, or “ the Director of the Faithful” 
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[ikiAHDi.] He subdued the Amirs in the 
north of Africa, who had become independent 
of the Abassides, and established his autho¬ 
rity from the Atlantic to the borders of 
E^vpt. He founded Mahadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the coast 
of Africa, about a hundred miles south of 
Tunis, and made it bis capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu¬ 
hammadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abassides, and assuming the titles of 
lyaalifah and Amiru ’1-Mu’minin, “Prince of 
the Faithful.” His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his armies frequently 
tnvaded Egypt, but AMthout any permanent 
success. 

(2) Al-Qa’im succeeded his father in a.d. 
933. During his reign, an impostor, Abu 
Yazid, originally an Ethiopian sla ve, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, which 
he was enabled to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was so successful 
in his military expeditions as to deprive al- 
Qaim of all his dominions, and confine him to 
his capital, Mahadi, which he was besieging 
when al-Qa’im died. 

(3) Al'Mansur succeeded his father in 
A.D. 94G, when the kingdom was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. By his valour 
and prudence he regained the greater part of 
the dominions of bis grandfather ‘Ubaidu 
Tlah, defeated the usurper Abu Yazid, and laid 
the foundation of that power whjch enabled his 
son al-Mu‘izz to conquer Egypt. 

(4) Al-Mu^izz (a.i>. Uo 5) was the jtrjtfst 
powerful of the Fatiraide Khalifahs. He was 
successful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the island of Sicily ; but his most oele- 
]>rated conquest was that of Egypt, which 
was subdued in A.D. 972. Two years after¬ 
wards he removed his court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
Kbalifah was omitted in the Friday prayers, 
and his own sub.stituted in its place ; from 
which time the great schism of the Fatimide 
and Aha.sside IQialifahs is more frequently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by ‘Ubaidu ’llah. The armies of al-Mu‘izz 
conquered the whole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus, 

(5) Al'-'-Aziz (A.D. 978). The dominions re¬ 
cently acquned by al-Mu‘izz were secured to 
the Fatimide Khalifahs by the wise govern¬ 
ment of his .son, al-‘Aziz, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Christian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) Al-lldktm was only eleven years of ago 
when he succeeded his father in a.d, 996 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by his cruelty and folly His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Cairo. He 
persecuted the Jews and Christian.s, and 
burnt their places of wciship. By his order 
the Church of the Resuirection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.d. 1009). His per.secutions 
of the Chiistians induced them to appeal to 
iheir bietbren m the West, and was one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
■carried his folly so far as to seek to become 


the founder of a new religion, and to assert 
that he was the express image of God. He 
was assassinated in a.d 1021 , aqd was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son. 

(7) Az-^dhir (a.d. 1021) was not so cruel 
as his father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
his Vizirs. In his reign the power of the 
Fatimide Khalifahs began to decline. They 
possessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty; secluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they could 
not remove, and dared npt disobey. In addi¬ 
tion to the evils of misgovernment, Egypt 
was afflicted in the reign of az-Zahir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-MasUiriHir (a.d. 1037) was only nine 
years old when he succeeded his father. The 
Turks invaded Syria and Palestine in his 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Ortok, a 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom. They advanced to the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt, but were 
repulsed. 

(9) Al-Musta^li (a.d. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustansir, was seated on the throne by 
the all-powerful Vizir Afzal, in whose hands 
the entire power rested during the whole of 
al-Musta‘li’s roign. The invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Afzal a fa\ curable opportunity for the reco¬ 
very of Jeiusalem. Refusing to assist the 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and de¬ 
prived the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jerusalem was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Crusaders. 
Anxious to recover his loss, he led an im¬ 
mense army in the same year against Jeru¬ 
salem, but was entirely defeated by the Cru-^ 
saders near Ascalon. 

(10) Al-Amir (a.d. 1101). 

(11) Ai-Ilafiz (A.D. 1129). 

(12) Az-Zdfir{K.i>. 1149). 

(13) Al-Fd'iz (a.d. 1154). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati- 
mides rapidly decayed. 

(14) Al-^Azid (a.d. IICO) w;as the last 
Kh alifah of tho Fatimide dynasty At thp 
commencement of his reign Egypt was 
divided into tw^o factions, the respective 
chiefs of which, Dargham and Shawir, dis¬ 
puted for tho dignity of Vizir, Shawir im^ 
plored the assistance of Nuru’d-dln, w'ho sent 
an army into Egypt under the command of 
Shirkfih, by means of which his rival was 
crushed. But becoming jealous of Nunr’d- 
din 6 power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirkuh from the 
country. NCiru ’d-din soon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commandei, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, the 
celebrated Salahu ’d-din (Saladin). Shirkuh 
was again unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
retreat. The ambition of iVmauid afl'orded 
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shortly afterwards a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
aft(M- driving Shirkiih out of the'country, 
meditated the design of reducing it to his own 
luithonty. Shawir, alarmed at the success 
of Amauri, entreated the assistance of Nuru 
\l-din, who sent Shirkuh for the third time at 
the head of a numerous army. Ke repulsed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea¬ 
cherous Vizir to death. Shirkuh succeeded 
to his dignity, but dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtained the post of Vizir. As Nuru VI- 
din was attached to the interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama¬ 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abasside I^alifah, 
and for depriving the Fatiraides of the Khali- 
fate. *Azid, who was then on a .sick-bed, 
died a few days afterwards, [kualu^ah.] 

FATQ Lit. “ Opening.’* A 

term used by $ufi mystics to explain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop¬ 
ment in creation. (‘Abdu V-Razzaq's Diet, 
of Sufi Terms.) 

FATRAH (2^). Lit “ Languor,” 

or “Intermission ’ (1) Theintervkl between 
the supposed revelation of the xcvith Surah 
of the Qur’an and the Lxxivth and xciiird 
Surahs. It is during this period that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was then that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to east 
himself from Mount Hira’. The accounts of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various are the periods assigned to it, 
VIZ. from seven months to seven years. 

(2) The term is also used for the time 
which elapses between the disappearance of 
a prophet and the appearance of another. 
(ilhiydf>u 'l-Ltighah in loco.) 

(3) A term' used by Sufi mystics for a de¬ 
clension in spyitual life. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzuq’s 
Diet, of ^ufi Terms.) 

al-FATTAH “The Opener ” 

of that w’hich is di^cult. 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It occurs ii> the Qur’an, Surah 
xxxiv., “For He is the opener who knows.” 

FATWA A religious or 

judicial sentence pronounced by the Khalifah 
or by a Mufti, or Qazi. It is generally 
written. The following is a faticu delivered 
by the present Mufti of the Hanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the question as to 
whether India is a Ddru ^1-1 slam. Fatwas are 
generally written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabic :— 

“ All praises are due to the Almighty, who 
is Lord of all the creation I 
0 Almighty, increase my knowledge I 
As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islam prevail in it, it 
< is the Daru ’l-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure and 
High! 

This is the Fatwd passed by one who 

hopes for the secret favour of the AL 
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mighty, whb praises Ood. and prays for 

blessings and peace on In^ Prophet. 

(Signed) Jamai. ihn ‘^nDT^ ’l-lau 
Shaikh -IImarit l-Hanafi, the 
present Mufti of Makkah (the 
Honoured). 

May God favour him and his father.” 

FAUJDAR An ofiicer of 

the Mogliul Government who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
»n all criminal matters. A criminal judge. 
Faujddri is a term now used in British courts 
for a criminal suit as opposed to diwdnl, or 
civil. 

FATJTU ’L-HAJJ The 

end of the Pilgrimage, [pilgrimage.] 

FAZL (J^). Lit. “That which 

remains over and above; redundant.” A 
word used in the Qur’an for God's grace or 
kindness. Siirah ii. 244: “God is Lord of 
grace to men, but most men give no thanks.” 
The Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
New Testament, seems to bo better expressed 

fayz-i-aqdas. 

FAZiJLl {Jyii). Lit. “That 

which IS in excess.” A term used in Muham¬ 
madan law for anything unauthorised, e.g, 
bai'‘-ifazuli, is an unauthorised salo. Nikoh- 
t-fa^uh is an unauthorised marriage, when 
the contracts are made by an unauthorised 
agent 

FEAST DAYS. Arabic ^Id ; 

dual ^idan\ plural a^ydd. The two great 
festivals of the Muhammadans are, the ^Idu 
'l-Fitr, and the ^Idu 'l-Azhd. The other fes- 
tivals which are celebrated as days of re¬ 
joicing are, the Shah-i-Bardt, or the fifteenth 
day of Sha‘ban; the Nau-Roz., or Now Year’s 
day; the Af^ir-i-Chnhdr Shanibay or the 
last Wednesday of the month of §afar; the 
Laylalu 'r-Raghd'ib, or the first Friday in 
the month of the month Rajah ; the Maulud, 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An account or these feasts is given under 
their respective titles. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE, which 

existed amongst the ancient Arabians,*was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur’an :— 

Surah xvi. GO : “ For vhen the birth of a 
daughter i.s announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he is 
sad. Ho hidcth himself from the people be¬ 
cause of the bad news: shall he keep it with 
disgrace or bury it in the dust? Are not 
their judgments wrong.” 

Sfirah xvii. 33 : “ Kill not your children for 
fear of want; for them and for you will Wo 
(t4od) provide.” 

Surah Ixxxi. 8: “ . . . And when the dam* 
sel that had been buried alive shall be aake4 
(at the Day of Judgment) for what crime she 
was put to death.” 

FIDYAH A ransom. From 

“ to ransom,” “ to exchange.” An expia* 
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tion for sin, or for duties unperformed. The 
word occurs throe times in the Qur’an ;— 

Surah ii. 180: “For those who are able to 
keep it (the fast) and yet break it, there shall 
ho as an expiation the maintenance of a poor 
man.” 

Surah ii. 192: “Perform the pilgrimage 
and the Tisitation of the holy places.'. . . But 
whoever among you is sick, or hath an ail¬ 
ment of the head, must expiate by fasting, or 
alms, or a sacrifice.” 

Surah Ivii. 14; “On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall be taken from 
you (i.e, the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe; your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in the Qur’an for the 
same idea is kaffdruh. [kaffakah, expia¬ 
tion.] 

FIG. Arabic at- Tin The 

title of the xcvth Surah of the Qur’an, so 
called because Muhammad makes the Al¬ 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse. 
Al-Baizawi says God swears by figs because 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
because they can be eaten at once, having no 
stones, they are easy of digestion, and help 
to carry otY the phlegm, and gravel in the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove obstructions 
of the liver, and also euro piles and gout. 
{TaJ'slru H-Baizdw\^ in loco\ 

FIJAR Lit, “ That which 

is unlawful.” A term given ton scries of sacri¬ 
legious wars carried on between the Quraisli, 
and the Band Ifawa/in, when Muhammad 
was a youth, about a.u 580-590. (Muir, 
vol. ii. 3 ) 

al-FIL (J^^'). The title of the 

evth Surah of the Qur’an, as it gives an 
account of the Ashdhu'I-Fil, or “ People of 
the Elephant.” [elephant] 

FINES. Arabic Diyah (^'->). A 

term which, in its strictest sense, means a 
sum exacted for any offence upon the person, 
in consideration foi the chum of oi 

retaliation, md being iiisibted upon (This 
does not a[)])lv to wilf\il murder ) A full and 
compieto tine is that levied u])on a ])eis()n foi 
manslaugh'tci, which ^(nl'-l^ts of eithei one 
hundi ed female cameK or ten thousand dii- 
hams (silver), or one tlmusand dinuis (gold) 

The fine for slaving a ^^onlan is half that 
foi slasing a man, “ Ijccause the lank of a 
woman is lower than that of a man, so also 
bei faculties and uses ! ” The line foi slay¬ 
ing a zinnnl (bo ho a Jew, Christian, or ido¬ 
later) is the same a.s for slaying a Muslim. 

A complete fine is also levied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
beaidjOr the hair of the scalp, or the whisker.s, 
or both eyebrows, .so that they never grow 
again, “ because the beauty of the countenance 
is thereby efifacod.” 

A complete fine is due for any fellow parts, 
as for two eyes, two lips, &c., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tenth of the complete 


fine is due, and as every finger has three 
joints, a third of the fine for the whole is due 
for each joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine. 

A half fine is due for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way so as to completely destroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete fine must be paid. 
Wounds on the face, viz. from the crown of 
the head to the chin, are specially treated, 
and are termed shijdj. Of shijdj, Or “ face 
wounds,” there are ten: (1) hdri/ah, or such 
as draw no blood—a mere scratch; (2) ddmi- 
yah, a scratch which draws blood, without 
causing it to flow; (3) damlyah, a scratch 
which causes blood to flow ; (4) hdzVah, a cut 
through the skin ; (5) mutaldhimah, a cut 
to the flesh ; (fi) siumdq, a wound reaching 
into the pericranium; (7) muzihah, a wound 
which lays baio the bone; (8J hdshimah, a 
fracture of the skull; (9) inundhlah, n frac¬ 
ture which causes the removal of part of 
the skull; (10) dnimah, a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an ammah wound, a third of the com¬ 
plete fine is due. Fifteen camels are due for 
a mundkilah, ten for a hdshimah, five for a 
muzihah, and so on. 

All othci wounds on other parts of the 
body may be adjusted for according to tho 
above scale, but are left to tho decision of 
the judge. 

For further information on tho subject seo 
“ Bal)u ’l-Diyah ” in the Durrii 'l-Mukhtdr, oi 
tho Hiddyah, or the Futdivd "Aknnylil, or tho 
Haddu 'l~ Muhtar, 

FIQH (‘J^). The dogmatic theo¬ 
logy of the Muslims. Works on Muhammadan 
law, wiiothci civil or religiou=! Tho books most 
lead by the Sunnis arc the Hiddyah, written 
by a learned man named ‘Ali ilin .\bi Bakr, 
AH 593, part of ^^]llch has been translated 
by the late Colonel Charles Ifamilton; tho 
Dunu Mukhtd) , by -Ala’ii ’d-din, A.H. 1088 ; 
the Sharhii Y- Wiquyuh, by ‘Ubaidu ’Huh ibn 
Mas‘ud, AH 745, the Raddu 'l-Muhtdi, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ibn ‘Abidi 'd-din, 
and the Fatdica 'Alanufiil Amongst the 
Imaini^ah School, or Shrahs, the principal 
woiks are Kitdhn \h-Sha?di', by Abu 'I- 
IJ.isaii ‘All (a h 330) ; the Muqnv f l '/-Ft(jh, 
by Abu .la*far (ah. 300 ); tho Shard'iud- 
Isldm, by .Shaikjb Najniu 'd-din (a.h. <>79); 
and the Jdnii'u '1-" Abbusi, by Baha’u 'd-dm 
(A.H. 1031). 

FiRASAH or fardsali. A 

Sufi term for the enlightenment of the heart 
A penetration into the secrets of the un¬ 
known. Hi mu d-firdkuh, “ Tho science of 
physiognomy.” 

FIRASH (y^ly). Lit, “A couch.*^ 

In Muhammadan law “ a wife.” * 

FIR‘AUN [pharoah.] 

FIRDAUS (^j-^jy). The highest 

stage of celestial bliss, [paradise.] 
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FIRE. Arabic nar (1) The 

tonn an-ndVf “the fire,”is generally used in 
the Qur’an and the Traditions for “hell.” 
(2) In the Qur’^ (Surah xxxvii. 29) the 
power of God is declared as being able to 
“give fire out of a green tree.” On which 
al-Baizawi says “the usual way of getting 
fire is by rubbing two pieces of wood toge¬ 
ther, one of which is markh and the other 
q/ar, and they produce fire, although both 
the sticks are green. (3) The burning to 
death of human beings is condemned by 
Muhammad, who said “ Lot no one punish 
with the punishment of fire but God.” 

FIRST-BOKN. Although the 

Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic law 
in so many of his legal enactments, ho 
has carefully avoided any legislation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although it formed 
such a marked feature in the Pentateuch, in 
which the first-born of man and beast were 
devoted to God, and were redeemed with a 
price. In the Muslim law of inheritance, all 
the sons share equally, whilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father’s inheritance. (Dent. xxi. 17.) 

In cases of chiefship, or monarchy, the 
eldest son usually inherits, but it rests en¬ 
tirely upon his fitness for the position. Very 
often the oldest son is passed by and a 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
also the case amongst the Jews when Solo¬ 
mon succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
(1 Kings i. 30 ; li. 22.) 

The curious fact that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have arisen from his having had no son 
to survive him. 

FISH. Arabic samak (cil^-.). (1) 

Fish which, dying of themselves, float upon 
the suifaco of the water, ai'e .abominated, 
according to .-Mn'i TIanifah. Ash-Shafi‘i, 
and Bialik say tlicy are indifTereiit Abu 
Ilanifah teaclies that fish which arc killed 
by accident arc lawful, but such as die 
of tlj('ni‘^('l\cs \Mthout .iny .accident aie un¬ 
lawful. There ni e, Ikjw ever, dilTeiout opinions 
reyaidmg tho.se winch die of extreme heat or 
cold. 

(2) In the law of sale, it is not lawful to 
sell fish which is not yet caiiglit, noi is it 
lawful to .sell fish which the vendor may 
have caught and aftcrwaids thrown into a 
large tank. 

(3) Whilst the destiuclion of all animals, 
oxcc])t noxious ones, is foi bidden during the 
pilgrimage, fishing m the sea is permitted by 
the Qu'ian, ISurah \. 97 : “Lawful for you is 
the game of the sea.” 

FITAN pi. of fitnali. Sedi¬ 

tions ; strifes ; commotions. 

A term specially used for those wars and 
commotions which shall precede the Rc.sur- 
rcction. A chapter i.s devoted to the .subject 
in all the books of traditions. fSee Sahthu 7- 
Bulcfidri, p. 1045 ; Sah'ihu Muslim^ p. 388.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, “There 


FIVE SENSES 12^ 

win b© Khalifahs after me that will not go 
the straight road in which I have gone, nor 
will follow my example, but in those times 
there will be the hearts of devils in the bodies 
of men.” Huzaifah then said to him, “0 
Prophet, what shall I do if I live to see 
those days ? ” And the Prophet said, “ Obey 
him who^has the rule over you, oven though 
ho flog your back and take your money.” 

Safiyah, in a tradition (recorded in at-Tir- 
mizi and Abu Da’ud), said that Muhammad 
said that the succession would last for tbiity 
years, and that the “ four rightly directed 
Khalifahs” reigned exactly that time; Abu 
Bakr, two years; ‘Umar, ton; ‘Usman, 
twelve; and ‘Ali, six. 

A mover or leader of sedition is called a 
ba(jln or rebel, [rebellion.] ^ 

FITRAH (S>J). Lit. ‘^nature.’* 

Certain ancient practices of the prophets 
before the time of Muhammad, which have 
not been forbidden by him. 

‘Ayisbah rclato.s that the Prophet said: 
“There arc ten qualities of the prophets—■ 
clipping the mustachios, so that they do not 
enter Jho mouth, not cutting or shaving the 
heard, cleansing the teeth (t.p. miswdk), 
cleansing the nostrils with water at the 
usual ablutions, cutting the nails,* cleaning 
the finger joints, pulling out the hairs under 
the arm-pits, shaving the hair of the privates, 
washing w'ith water after passing urine, and 
cleansing the mouth with water at the time 
of ablution.” (Soe Safi't/Di Muslim.') 

The nose is to be washed out with water 
because it is supposed that the devil rcside.s 
in the no.so during tlic night. Mishkdt,) 

There i.s a cliapter in the Avcsta of tlio 
Parsecs, containing injunctions as to the 
pa^'ing of the nails of the hands and feet. 

FIVE FOUNDATIONS OF 

ISr.AM. (l) Shrjhddnh. or bearing witness 
that there is no deity l)ut God ; (2) Sd/df, or 
the ob.scr\anco of the five st.itisl poiiods of 
prayer: (3) Zakdt, gning the legal aims once 
a yoai . (1) Smim, f.ibting during the wliolc of 
the month of R.iinazaii, (5) /Injj, the pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah once in a life-time. 
They aie also called the five foundations of 
prarf?c(\ as distinguished from tho si.x foun¬ 
dations of JdlUl . [ISLAM, IMAN.] 

FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 

KXOWTiEDGK, which are vith God alone, aro 
said to he found in the last verse of the Surah 
Lufjinan (xxxist, 34) of tho Qur’an: “God! 
with Him i.s (1) the Knowledge of the Hour; 
(2) and He sendeth down rain; (3) and Ho 
knoweth what is in tho wombs ; (4) but no 
soul knoweth what shall be on tho morrow ; 
(.5) neither knoweth any soul in what land ho 
shall die. Verily God is knowing and is in¬ 
formed of all.” 

FIVE SENSES^ The. Arabic aU 

liawrinsul ’I-khn'insah (i— 

According to Muhammadan writers^there aro 
five external (zafisVf) senses, audi fiv© internal 
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(hdtint) senses. The former being those five 
faculties known amongst European writers as 
seeing (ba?irah)y hearing (sa//u‘flA), smelling 
{$hdmmnh)y taste^ {za'iqah)^ totich .{Ldinisah). 
The latter: common sense Qds'i-i-mushtai'ah')^ 
the imaginative faculty {quwat-i-UHnjdl)^ the 
thinking faculty in- 

lltinctive faculty (quwaf-i-irdhimah)^ the re¬ 
tentive faculty (^uwat-i-hdfizaK). 

FOOD. Arabic \fa‘ am pi- 

apimdh. The injunctions contained in the 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 167) respecting food are as 
follows : “ 0 ye who believe ! cat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, and 
give God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 
Only that which diethof itself, and blood, and 
swine’s flesh, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath been invoked, 
hath God forbidden you. But he who shall 
partake of them by” constraint-, without desire, 
or of necessity, then no sin shall be upon him. 
Verily God is forgiving and merciful.” 
Surah v. 92.: “ 0 Believers ! wine {khpnir) and 
games of chance, and statues, and divining- 
arrpws are only an abomination of Satan’s 
work I Avoid them that yo may prosper.” 

The other injunctions concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and sayings of Mu¬ 
hammad. 

No animal, except fish and locusts, is lawful 
food unless it be slaughtered according to the 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across the throat and cutting the wind¬ 
pipe, the carotid arteries, and the gullet, re¬ 
peating at the same time the woids “ i?? s7/u‘ 
*lidhiy AUdhu akhar^'' i.e. “ In the name of 
God, God is great.” A clean animal, so slaugh¬ 
tered, becomes lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, Christians, or 
Muhammadans, but animals slaughtered by 
either an idolater, or an ajiostate fiom Islam, 
is not lawful. 

Zahh, or the slaying of animals, is of 
two kinds. Jhhiiydn, or of choice, and 
Iztirdrif or of necessity. The former being 
the slaughtering of animals in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shooting birds or animals, 
in which case the words Bfsnii *Udhi, Alldhu 
akhar must be said at the time of the dis¬ 
charge of the arrow from the bow or the 
shot from^ the gun. 

According to the Hiddyah, all quadrupeds 
that seize their prey with their teeth, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un¬ 
lawful, because the Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eating them. Hyena.s, fpxes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites, carrion 
crows, ravens, crocodiles, otters, asse.s, 
mules, w’asps, and in general all insect.s, are 
forbidden. But there is sonae doubt as to the 
lawfulness of horses’ flesh. Fishe? dying of 
themselves are also foi bidden. 

The prohibition of wine in the Qur’an under 
the w’ord khanir is held to exclude all things 
which have an intoxicating tendency, such aa 
cpium, chars, bhang, and tobacco. 

A Muslim call have no religious scruples 
to eat with a Christian, as long as the food 


eaten 5s cf a lawful kind. Saiyid A)imaH 
Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., has written .a treatise 
proving that Muhammadans can eat with the 
Ahl-i-Kitdb^ namely, Jews or Christians. The 
Muhammadans of India, whilst they will eat 
food cooked by idolatrous Hindus, refuse to 
touch that cooked either by Native or Euro¬ 
pean Christians; and the/ often refuse to 
allow Christians to draw water from the 
public wells, although Hindus are permitted 
to do so. Such objections arise solply from 
jealousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Afghanistan 
and Persia, no such’ objections exist; anJ no 
doubt much evil has been caused by Govern¬ 
ment allowing Hindfistfini Mpslims to create 
a religious custom which has no foundation 
whatever, except that of national hatred to 
their English conquerors, [eating.] 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, The.' Meiv 

tioned in the Qur’an, Qfurah ii. 33: “ And we 
(God) .said, ‘ 0 Adam, dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise and eat therefrom amply as you 
wish ; but do not draw near this tree ’ (shaia- 
ra/i).” 

Concerning this’ tree, the Commentators 
have various opinions. Husain says some 
say it was a fig tree, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat {Innfah) 
from a wheat stalk, [aoam, fall.] 

FORGIVENESS, [pardon, ‘afu.] 
FORGIVENESS OF INJ.URIES. 

Enjoined in the Qur’an in the follo\Mng 
words (Surah xlii. 38): “Let the recompense 
of evil be only a like evil—but be who for- 
giveth and maketb peace, shall find his 
reward for it from God ; verily He loveth not 
those who act unjustly. And there shall be 
no way open (ie. no blame) against those 
who, a/ter being wronged, avenge themselves. 
.... Whoso bearoth wrongs and forgiveth— 
this is a bounden duty.” 

FORNICATION. Arabic 

The word includes both fornication with 
an unmarried person, and adultery with a 
married person, [adulteky.] 

The sin,of fornication must be established, 
as in the case of adultery, either by proofs or 
by confession. 

To establish it by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa¬ 
tion against a woman of chaste reputation 
and fail to establish it, he must bo punished 
with eighty stripes^ [qa/p.] 

When a person for conscience sake con¬ 
fesses the sin of/fornication, the confession 
must be repeated four times at four diff^erent 
appearances before a qazi,and the person con- 
fes.sing must bo very exact mid particular as 
to the circumstances, so that there can be no 
mistake. A self-accused person may also 
retract the confession at any period before, or 
during, the infliction of the punishment, and 
the retractation must be accepted. 

The punishment for fornication is one hun¬ 
dred stripes (or fifty for a slave). The 
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sconrgirig to be inflicted upon a man stand¬ 
ing and upon a woman sitting; and the 
^woman is notvto be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with a strap or whip, j 
■which has no knots upon it, and the stripes j 
ehould be given not all upon the same part 
of the body, [pirkaii.] 

In somo countries banishment is added to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication, 
e^'pecially if the sin is often repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded upon the following j 
•verse in the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 2-5;— 

“ The whore and the whoicmongor—scourge 
each of them with an handled stripes; and 
let not compassion keep you from canif/nr/ out 
the sentence of God, if ye believe in God and 
the last day : And let some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

“ The whoremonger shall not marry other 
than a \^hcle or an idolatress; and the whore 
shall not marry other than a whoremongci 
or an idolater. Such af(unices are forbidden 
to the faitliful. 

“They w'ho defame viituous.-women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
foin.sroie stripes, and rcecivo yc not tlnni tes¬ 
timony for ever, for tliese aie pciwcrso 
pel sons— 

“Save those who aftorw-mds lepcnt and 
live viitiiously; (or truly God is Lenient. 
5Iorciful! ” 

TheMuhammadaii law dih^u's fi(>m Jewisli 
law with legaid to fornication; ‘cc Kxodus 
xxu. IG. 17 :—“ If a man entice a m.ud that 
is not betrothed, and be with lKi,h(‘ sliall 
surely endow hci to he his wife. Iflioi lathci 
uttcily refuse to give liei unto liim. h<‘ shall 
pay money aecoidnig to the dowj v of Migms." 
Dent. xxii. 25-21):—“• It a dam.scd that is a 
viigin lie hoti allied unto a husband, and a man 
find her in tlie city and he with hei. then \{' 
.shall bring tliem out unto the gate of tlie city, 
and \e shall stone them with stones that tiu‘v 
die; the damsel because she eiied md, being 
in the city, and the man hecause lie liatli 
humbled his neigbbour'.s wif«3; so sbalt thou 
put away evil fi om anU'Dg you. But if a man 
lind a betrothed damsel iii the iicdd, and the 
man force her and lie with her, then the man 
only that lav with li(‘r shall die. But unto 
the damsel slialt thou do nothing: tfiere is in 
the damsel no sin woithy of death. ... If n 
man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is 
not betrothed, and lay hold on her. and lie 
w’lth her, and they he found, then the man 
that lay with her shall give unto 'the dam¬ 
sel’s father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
shall be his wife ; because he hath humbled 
her, he .may not put her aw’ay all his 
days.” 

FORTUNE - TELLING. Arabic 
Icahanah MuSiwiy.ab ^ ibn 

Hakam 1 elates that he asked the Prophet if 
it were right to consult fortune-tellers about 
future events, and be replied, “ Since you 
have embraced Islam, you must not consult 
them.” ^ [magic.} ‘ 
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FOSTERAGE. Arabic razd^ahj 
rizd^ah (^U)). According to Abii 
Hanifab, the period of fosterage is thirty 
months ; but the two disciples, Yiisuf and Mu¬ 
hammad, hold It to be two years, whilst 
Zufar maintain.s that it is three years. Fos¬ 
terage with rcs})ect to the prohibitions 
attached to it u. of two kinds , first, where 
a woman takes a strange child to nurse, by 
which all futuic matnmonial eoimcetion 
between that <-hild and the woman, or her 
relations within the })ioh]\)itod degrees. Is 
lendeied illegal, secondly, wheie a w'oman 
nurses twfi c-liilduni, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prolnbit'- any future 
matrimonial connection between! tlnun. For 
further particulais on this '>uhject, sec Ha¬ 
milton’s’//o/c/yo/^ \ol i page Lb7 

FOUNDLING. Arabic laqit (M). 

Ja! “That which i.s picked up ' Tlie per¬ 
son who finds the (duld is called the mul- 
ta(/it I'b'.'* taking up of a foundling is said 
to t'C a laudable and generous net. and wbero 
the lindei sees tlint the child's life is in peiil, 
It is an incumbent religious duty. (^Iliddynh, 
vol 11 p 252 ) ' 

The maintennneo of a foundling is defrayed 
fHun tlie public tieasury, biit the finder is 
not to demand an^tlllng foi bislioublc and 
evpense, but aftei the finding of the child 
li.is lieen ie})Oited to the magistiale, the child 
1 - leg,illy pi.iced under the eaio of the 
t'ujif. and sn})})orted by the state A found¬ 
ling is deelaied to b(' free, and nc»t a slaved 
and niiles.s he be found on the hand or pro- 
j'fitvof a dew or ( hiistiaii, he is declared 
a Mu^'lim. But if tlie child lie found on tho. 
pK'jKuU of a Jew or Chii.stian, he will ho de- 
elaied 'a .Jew or Chnstian as the ease may 
be. d'be iiiultacjif mninot contract the found¬ 
ling in mariiagG' without the sanction of tho 
rnagistiate. but he may .send him to school 
and in e\em ie^]ieet see to Ins edueation and 
liaining without consulting the magi.stratc, 

FRIDAY. Arabic JuDdah 

“ Tlic D.iy of A'-sombly.” The IMubammadan 
Sabbath, on which they assemble in the Jdiui^ 
c*r chief mosque, and rccito two 
iik'.ilis of jiruyei.s and listen to tho oration, 
or khutbah at the time of mici-day prayer. 
IMuhammad elaim-^ in the Traditiona to ha^c 
established Fiiday us a day of worship by 
di^ino command. He says, “Friday was or¬ 
dered as a di\ine day of worship both for the 
Jew and Christian, but they have acted cpn- 
Iraiy to the command Tho Jew fixed 
Saturday and the Christian fixed BundayJ' 

According to the same traditions, Friday ia 
“the be.st day on which the sun rises, 
the day on which Adam was taken, into 
Paradise and turned out of it, the day on 
which he repented and on which he died. It 
will also be the Day of Ke.‘-urrection.” 

There is abso a certain hour on, Friday 
(known onlv to God) on which a Muslim 
obtains all the good be asks of the Almighty* 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of every Muslim vho through 
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negligence omits prayer for three successive 
Fridays. Muhammad said :— 

“ Whoever bathes on Friday and comes to 
prayers in the beginning and comes on foot 
and sets nearjhe Xmam and listens to the 
jihutbah, and says nothing playful, but sits 
silent, every step he took 'will get the revards 
01 a whole year’s worshipping and rewards of 
one year’s fast and one year’s prayings at 
night.” 

“ There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, one of them who comes 
to the masjid talking trillingly, and this is 
wliat he gets instead of rewards; and there is 
a man who is present for making supplica¬ 
tions, and he asks God, and if He wills He 
gives him, if not, refuses; the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbah and is 
silent, and does not incommode anyone, and 
this Friday covers his sins till the next, and 
three days longer; for God says, Whoever doth 
one good act will receive ton in return.” 
(MisfiLdf^ book iv. c. xliii.) [khutbam.] 

FRIENDSHIP with Jews and 

Christians is condemned in the Qur’an, Surah 
V. 56: “ 0 ye who believe I take not the Jews 
and Christians for your friends (or patrons) ; 
they are the friends of each other; but 
whoso amongst you takes them for friends, 
verily he is of them, and, verily, God guides 
not an unjust people.” 

FEUITS OF THE EARTH aro 

described in the Qur’an as evidences of God’s 
love and care for his creatures. 

Surah vi. 142 :— 

“He it is w'ho produceth gardens of the 
vine trelliscd and untrollised, and the palm 
trees, and the corn of vaiious food, andolivos, 
and pomegranates, like and unlike. Eat of 
their fruit when tlicy beai fiuit, and pay the 
duo thereof on the day of its ingathering: 
and be not prodigal, for God loveth not the 
jirodigal.” 

Surah xiil. 3:— 

“ And Ho it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and place<l on it tho firm mountains, 
and rivers; and of every fruit IIo hath placed 
on it two kinds; He causeth tho night to 
enshroud the day. Veiily in this arc signs 
for those who retlcct. 

“ And on the oaith bard by each other aro 
its various portions: gardens of grapes and 
corn, and palm trees single or clustered. 
Though watered by the same w’ater, yet 
some make wo more excellent as food than 
other: Verily in all this aro signs for those 
W'ho understand.” 

FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 

either male or female, is called dbiq 
The captuie of a fugitive slave is a laudable 


act, and the captor is entitled to a reward of 
forty dirhams. (2) A fugitive on account of 
religion is called muhdjir (Special 
blessings aro promised to those who fleo tlioir 
country on account of their being Muslims. 

Surah iv, 101: “ W’hosoevor Hoes in thO' 
way of God shall find in the earth a spacious 
refuge.” 

Surah xxii. 57: “ Those who flee in God’s 
way and then aro slain or die, God will pro¬ 
vide them with a godly provision.” [slaves, 

MUHAjm.] 

FULS An idol (or an idol 

temple), belonging lo the Bani Taiy, a tribe 
divided between the profession of idolatry 
and Christianity. Destroyed by ‘Ali by order 
of Muhammad, AJaf. 630. (Muir, voL iv. p,- 
177.) 

FUNERAL. Ai’abic mwazaA (fijW).. 

[burial.j 

FURAT Tlie river 

Euphrates, said to oe one of tho rivers of 
Eden, [eden.] • 

al-FURQAN (1) The title* 

of the xxvth Surah of the Qur’an. (2) One 
of the titles of tho Qur’an (Surah ii. 181;, 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (3) The title given to tho 
TaurM revealed to Moses (Surah li. 50; xxi. 
49). (4) Tho victory on tho day of the battlo- 
of Badr (Surah viii. 42). (5) A term used^y 
Sufi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth and error. 

Muhammadan lexicographers are unani¬ 
mous in interpretating tho word furqdn to 
mean that which distinguishes between good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful. The Jews use 
the word perek, or pirka, from the samo root,, 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 

FUSSILAT (oJLci). Lit “ Were 

made plain.” A title of tho XList Surah of 
the Qur’an, from tho word occurring in the 
second verse. The Surah is also known as 
tho Hdmhn as-Sajdah, to distingush it from the 
Surah xxxjind, which is aho Qnllod as-Sajdahy 
or “ Adoration ” 

FUTURE LIFE. The immortality 

of tho soul and the reality of a future life aro 
very distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhammad, and very numerous aro the 
references to it in tho Qur’an. Tho whole 
system of Islam is bused upon tho belief in 
the future existence of the soul of man. A 
description of tho special character of this 
future lifo will bo found in tho articlo on 

PARADISE. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are Ddru H-Akhirat, Ddru 'l-Baod: 
Ddrall-Uqhd, " ^ 
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G. 


OABI?. [majus.] 

GABRIEL. AiMl)ic 
( In llie QurMii Jibril ( 

Tho angelic being who is supposed to have 
Ibeen the raedmm of tho revcdalion of the 
Qur’an to Muhammad. He is mentioned 
only twice in tho Qur’an by namo. Siiratu ’1- 
Baqarah ii. 91: ‘‘Whoso is the enemy of 
Gabriel—for he hath by God’s leavo e.uised 
to descend on thy heart the coiilirmation of 
previous revelations,” &c. And again in 
SQratu ’t-Tahrirn, l.'cvi 4: “ Ood is his Pro¬ 
tector, and Gabriel.” He is, however, sup¬ 
posed to be vSpokon of in Suiahs li 81, 2.‘)4; 
V. 109; xvi. 104, as “tho Holy Spirit,” Nuhn 
U-Qu(his; in Surah xxvi. 193, as “the Faith¬ 
ful Spii it,” (V-Riiha 'l-Auiin \ and m liii. 5, as 
“ ono tenible in power,” Sitad'Kiu 'l-Quivd. 

The account of Gabriel’s first appearance 
to Muhammad is lulatcd as follows by Alin 
’1-Fida’: Muhammad was wont to retire to 

Mount Hira for a month every year. When 
tho year of his mibsion eaiin', lit* wont to 
Mount Uira in the month of Ramazan for tho 
purpose of sojourning there, having his 
family with him , and there ho abode until 
the night arrived in which God was pleas(‘d 
to bless him. Gabriel came to him, and said 
to him, ‘ Recite 1 ’ And ho leplied, ‘What 
shall I recite?’ And ho said, ‘ Reinte thou, 
in th(3 namo of thy Lord who cieated Created 
man from clots of blood Recito thou I For 
the Lord is most Beneficent. Who hath 
taught the use of the pen Hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not.' Aftei 
this tho Prophet went to the middle of 
the mountain, and hoa'rd a voice from heaven 
which said, ‘ Thou art the IMc.ssonger of God 
and I am Gabriel.' He continued standing in 
hi.s place to contemplate Gabriel until he 
withdrew.” [guKAN.] 

Sir William Muir says : “ It is clear that at 
a later penod at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomet confounded Gabriel with tho Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from .some 
such misapfirehcnsion as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by the power of tho Holy 
Ghost, which overshadowed her. But it was 
Gabriel who visited Mary to announce the 
conception of tho Saviour. The Holy Gho.st 
was therefore another name for Gabriel We 
need hardly wonder at this ignorance when 
Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the thii‘d person 
in the Trinity I ” 

With reference to the verse quoted above, 
from the Suratu 'l-Baqarah, Sale says the 
Commentators say that tho Jews asked what 
angel it was that brought the Qur’an to Mu¬ 
hammad, and on being told that it was 
Gabriel, they replied that he was their 
enemy, and the messenger of wtath and judg¬ 
ment ; but that if it had been Michael they 


would have believed on hira, because that 
angel was their friend, and the mc.ssenger of 
peace and plenty. 

It is jil.so important to observe that the 
only distinct assertion of Gabriel being tho 
medium of ibvnie revelation, occius in a 
Madariiyah Surah. 

Gabi'iol is c.illcd in Muslim books ar~Ruhu d- 
“ Tho Supremo Spii it”; ur-Ruhu ‘/-.l/’/t- 
karrumA'" The Honoured Spirit ” ; Rf(/iud~l/(jd\ 
“ The Spirit of casting into J\u/iu 
“The Holy Spirit”; and ar-Ruhu 
“ The Faithful Spirit. 

GAMBLING (Arabic viaislr, 

; qimdr^^) is forbidden in the 

Qur'an. 

Suiah li. 210 : “ Tlicy will a.sk thco con¬ 
cerning wme, and games of chance. Say both 
is a great sm, and advantage also, to men, 
but their .sin is greater than their advan¬ 
tage.” 

Surah v. 93: “Only would Satan sow 
hatred and stiife among you, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 
tho remembraueo of God, and fiom jirnycr; 
will yo not, therefore, ab.stam from them ? ” 

The evidence of a gambler is not admis¬ 
sible in a Muliammadan court of law, beeauso 
gaming is a great ciime. {Uiddijah li. 
p. G88.) 

GARDEN. Arabic jannah (^) ; 
Heb. p, pi. In the Qur’an tho 

residence of our first parents is called 
Al-jan/iuh^ “the garden,” and not Jannaiii 
‘.'If/w, or tho “Garden of Eden,” Jannatu 
^Adn being the fourth stage of eideslial liliss. 
A/~j(inndf, “ the gardeirs,” is a term frequently 
used m (he Qur’an for the state of heavenly 
joy; and tho stages of paradise, wliich are 
eight, are known as— (1) The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of peace, (3) Tho 
dwelling which abideth, (4) Tho garden of 
Eden, (.")) The garden of refuge, (fi) Tho 
garden of delight, (7) Tho garden of ‘llliyun, 
(8) The garden of Paradnso. [I'ARAUiSE.j 

GENJJ. Arabic jmu and 

Jdiui Muhammad was a sincere 

bohever in the existence of good and evil 
genii, and has left a record of his belief in Uic 
Lxxiind chapter of his Qur’an, entitled tho 
Suratu 'l-Jinn. It opcn.s thus 

“ Say: It hath been revealed to mo that a 
company of JINN listened and said,—Verily, 
we have heard a marvellous discoui'so 
(Qm-’an); 

“It gnideth to the truth; wherefore we 
believed in it, and we will not henceforth join 
any being with our Lord; 

“And He,—may the majesty of our Lord 
be exalted I—hath taken no spouce neither 
hath ho any ofleprmg. 
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But tlae foolish among us hath spoken of | 
God that vihich ia unjust: 

** And we verily thought that no one 
amongst men or jinn would hare uttered a 
lie against God. 

“ There are indeed people among men, who 
have sought for refuge unto people among 
jinn : but they only increased their folly : 

“ And they thought as ye think, that God 
would not raise any from the dead. 

“ And the Heavens did we essay, but 
found thorn filled with a mighty garrison, and^ 
with flaming darts ;' 

“ And wo sat on some of the seats to listen, 
but whoever listeneth fmdeth an ambush 
ready for 'him of fliuning darts.” 

The following exhaustive account of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from the writings of the late IMr. Lane (the 
learned author of the Moder)} Efjyptians and 
of Ao^c.s on the Arabian but slightly 

altered to meet the requirements of the pre¬ 
sent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consists of live orders, namely, 
Jiinn (who are the least powerful of all). Jinn, 
Shaitans (or devils),‘Ifrits, and IMaiids. The 
last, it is added, are the most powerful; and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, like as ccitain 
apes and swine were tramsfonned men. It 
must, how'over, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jiinn are generally used indisciimi- 
nately as names of the whole specie.^, w hothcr 
good or bad, and that the former term is the 
more common. Also, that Shaitan is com¬ 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 
'/frit is a powerful evil genius ; a iMarid, an 
evil genius of the most poiverful class. The 
Jinn (but, generallv speaking, evil ones) are 
called by the Persians the most 

powerful evil Jinn, Narahs (which .signilics 
‘•males,” though they are said to be males 
and females); the good Jinn , though 

this term is commonly applied to females. 

In a tradition from the Prophet, it is said, 

“ The Jann were created of a smokeless lire.” 
The word which signifies '’a smokeless lire’ 
has been misunderstood by some as meaning 
“the flame of fire.” Al-Janhari (in the Sihdh) 
renders it rightly ; and says that of this fire 
was the Shaitan or Iblis created. Al-Jdnn 
is somclilncs used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following of the Qur’an (Surah xv. 

27): “ And the Jann [the father of the Jinn, 
i.c. Iblis] we had cieatcd before [ix. before 
the creation of Adam] of the lire of the 
Samum [he. of the tire without smoke] 

Jann also signifies a serpent,” as in other 
passages of the Qur’an, and i.s used in the 
same book as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last sense it is generally heheved to bo used 
in the tradition quoted in the commencement 
of this paragraph. There are several appa¬ 
rently contradictoi'y traditions from the Pro¬ 
phet, which are reconciled by what has been 
above stated ; in oue it is said that Iblis wa.s 
the father of all the Jann and Shaitan ; Jann 
being hero synonymous with Jinn ; in another, 
that J^n was the father of all the Jinn, here 
Jann being used as a name for Iblis. 


“It ifl held,” says al-QazwInl, ‘‘that the 
Jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume various forms. 
People differ» in opinion respecting these 
beings ; some consider the Jinn and Shaitans 
as unruly men, but these persons are of the 
MUHazilahs [a sect of Muslim freethinkers], 
iind some hold that God, whose name be 
exalted, created the angels of the light of 
lire, and the Jinn of its flame [but this is at 
variance with the general opinion], and the 
Shaitans of its smoke [which is also at 
variance with the common opinion] ; and that 
[nil] these kinds of beings are [usually] in¬ 
visible to men, but that they assume what 
forms they please, and when their form be¬ 
comes condensed they arc visible.” This last 
remark illustrates several descriptions of 
genii in the Arabian Nights^ where the form 
of the monster i.s at first undefined, or 
like an cnormou.s pillar, and then gradually 
assumes a human shape and loss gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God created the Jann [or 
Jinn] two thousand years before Adam [or, 
according to some writers, much earlier], and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Some say 
that a })ro})het named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn; others, that they had only preachers or 
admonisbors; others, again, that seventy 
apostles wore sent, licfove Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly. It is commonly 
behoved that the proadamitc Jinn were go¬ 
verned by forty (or, according to some, 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab writers give the name of Sulaimnn (or 
Solomon); and that they derive their ajipel- 
lation from the last of those, who was called 
,Junn ibn .Jann, and who, some sa}', built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

The following account of the preadamilc 
Jinn is given by al-Qazwini:— . 

“ It is related in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam, inhabited the earth, and coveied it, 
the land and the sea. and the plains and the 
mountains; and the favours of God were mul¬ 
tiplied upon them, and they ha,d government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law ; but they 
transgressed and otlcudcd, and opposed their 
])rophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth*, whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and of 
those who were made prisoners was ‘Azazil 
(afterwards called Iblis, from his despair), 
and a slaughter w as made among them. At 
that time, ‘Azazil was young; he grew up 
among the angels [and probably for that 
reason was called one of them], and becamo 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed the 
government of them; and his days were pro¬ 
longed until he became their chief; and thus 
it continued for a long time, until the afl'air 
between him and Adam happened, as God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said, ‘ When we- 
said unto the Angels, Worship ye Adam, and 
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all] worshipped except IblTs, [who] was 
one] of the Jinn.’ (Surah 1. 49).” , 

Iblis, wo are told by another authority, 
was sent as a governor upon the earth, and 
judged among the Jinn a thousand years, 
after which he ascended into heaven, and re¬ 
mained employed in worship until the crea¬ 
tion of Adam. The name of Iblis was origi¬ 
nally, according to some, ‘Azazil (as before 
mentioned), and according to others, al-Haris ; 
his patronymic is Abu Munnah or Abu ’1- 
iihimr. It is disputed whether he was of 
the angels or of the Jinn. There are three 
opinions on this point: (1) That he was of the 
angels, from a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas; 
(2) That ho was pf the Shaitans (or evil 
Jinn), as it is said in the Qur’an, “ Except 
Iblis’[who] was [one] of the Jinn”; this was 
the opinion of al-Hasanu ’l-Basri, and is that 
commonly held; (3) That ho was neither of 
the angels nor of the Jinn, hut created alone 
of file., Ibn ‘Abbas founds his opinion on 
the .same text from which al-ILisanu ’1-BasrI 
dciivos his : “ When we said unto the angels, 
worship ye Adam, and [all] worshipped ex¬ 
cept Iblis, [who] v^aS [one] of the Jinn” 
(before quoted) ; which ho explains by say¬ 
ing that the most noble and honourable 
among llic angels are called “the Jinn,” be¬ 
cause they aie veiled from the eyes of the 
other angels on account of their superiority^; 
and that Iblis was one of these Jinn. lie 
adds, that he had the government of the 
lowest heaven and of the earth, and was 
called the Ta’us (Jit. “Peacock”) of the 
angels; tLnd that there, was not a spot in the 
lowest heaven but he had prostrated himself 
upen it ; but when the Jmn rebelled upon the 
earth, God .sent a troop of angels, who drove 
them to the islands and mountains ; and Iblis 
being elated with pride, and refusing to pro- 
stiate himself before Adam, God transformed 
him into a Shaitan. But this reasoning is 
opposed by other verses, in which Iblis is 
represented as saying, “ Thou hast created 
me of fire, and has created him [Adam] of 
earth.” It is therefore argued, “ If he were 
created originally of fire, how was he created 
of light ? for the angels were [all] created of 
light.” The former verse may be explained 
by the tradition that Iblis, having been Jtaken 
captive, was exalted among the angels; or, 
perhaps, there is an ellipsis after the word 
“ Angels ”; for it might be inferred that the 
command given to the Angels was also (and 
a J'oTtiori)io be obeyed by the Jinn._ 

According to a tradition, Iblis and all the 
Shaitans are distinguished from the other 
Jinn by a longer existence. “ The Shaitans,” 
it is added, “ are the children of Iblis, and 
die not but with him; whereas the [other] 
Jinn die before him, though they may live 
many centuries. But this is not; altogether 
accordant with-the popular belief: Iblis and 
many other evil Jmn are to survive mankind, 
but,they are to die before the general resur¬ 
rection, as also even the angels, the last of 
whom will be the Angel of Doalh, ‘Izra’il. 
Yet not all'tho evil Jinn are to live thus long. 
Many of them are killed by shooting stars, 
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hurled at them from heaven; wherefore, the 

Arabs, when they see a shooting star (shihdb), 
often exclaim, ‘ May God transfix the enemy 
of the faith I ’ Many also are killed by other 
Jinn, and some oven by men. The fire of 
which the Jinn is created circulates in his 
veins, in place of blood ; therefore, when ho 
receives a mortal wound, this tiro, issuing 
from his veins, generally consumes bim to 
ashes. 

The Jinn, it has been already shown, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propagate their species, sometimes in conjunc¬ 
tion with human beings ; in which latter ci^e, 
the offspring partakes of the nature of both 
parents. In all these respects they differ 
from the ‘angels. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguished the five sons of their chief, 
Iblis; namely, Tir, who brings about calami¬ 
ties, losses, and injuries ; al-A‘,vvar, who en¬ 
courages debauchery ; Sut, who suggests lies ; 
Dasim, who causes hatred between man and 
wife , and Zalambur, who presides over places 
of traffic. 

The most common forms and habitations 
or places of lesort of the Jmn must now be 
described. The following traditions from the 
Prophet are to the purpo.so :— 

The Jinn are of various .shapes, having the 
forms of serpent.s, scorpions, lions, wolves, 
jackals, Ac. The Jmn are of three kmd.s— 
one on the land, one on the sea, and one in 
tlie an. The Jmn consist of foity troops, 
each troop consisting of six hundred thou¬ 
sand. The Jmn arc of three kinds—one have 
wmg.s and tly; another are snakes and dogs ; 
and the third move about from place to place 
hko men. Domestic snake.s aro asserted to 
be .linn on the sajiio authority. 

The Piopbct ordered hi.< followers to kill 
serpents and scorpions if they intiuded at 
prayers; but on other occa.sions, he seems to 
have required lir.st to admonish them to 
depart, and then, if they remained, to kill 
them. The Doctors, however, differ m opinion 
whether all kinds of snakes or seq'jents 
should be admoni.shed first; or whether any 
sliould; for the Prophet, say they, took a 
covenant of the Jmn [probably after the 
above-mentioned command], that they .should 
not enter the houses of the faithful; there¬ 
fore, it is argued, if they enter, they bieak 
their covenant, and it becomes lawful to kill 
them without prevjous admonishment. Yet 
it is related that ‘Ayi.shah, one of the Pro¬ 
phet’s wives, having kilU'd a seipont in her 
chamber, was alaimcd by a dream, and fear¬ 
ing that it might have been a Muslim Jinni, as 
it did not enter her chauibei, ^\Jicu .she uas 
undressed, gave in alms, as an exjmition, 
twelve thousand dirhams (about fCJOO), the 
price of the blood of a Muslim. 

The Jinn are said to appear to mankind 
most commonly in the shapes of serpents, 
dogs, cats, or human beings. In the last 
case they aro sometimes of the statuj'O of 
men, and sometimes of a size enormously 
gigantic. II good, they arc generally resplcn- 
dently handsome; if evil, horribly hideous. 
They become invisible at pleasure ][by a rapid 
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extension or rarefaction of tlie particles 
"vrhich compose them), or suddenly disappear 
in the earth or air, or through a solid wa^L 
Many Muslims in the present day profess 
tp have seen and held intercourse -mth 
tjiem. 

The Zauba’ahf which is a whirlwind that 
raises the sand or dust in the form of a 
pillar of prodigious height, often seen sweep¬ 
ing across tho desorts and fields, is believed 
to be caused by the flight of an evil genii. 
To defend themselves from a Jinn thus 
“ riding in the whirlwind,” the Arabs often 
exclaim, “ Iron 1 Ironl” (Iladid/ HadidI) 
or, “Ironl thou unlucky!” {tiadid! yd 
Mashwn /), as the Jinn are supposed to have 
a great dread of that metal; or they exclaim, 
“God is most groat I” (^AJIdhu akbar/) A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

It is believed that the chief abode of tho 
Jinn is in the mountains of Qaf, which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of our earth, and tho firma¬ 
ment ; and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, 
wells, the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, 
market-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water, &c., on the ground, or enter a bath, or 
let down a bucket into a well, or vi.sit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, say, 
“ Permission I ” or “ Permission, ye blessed ! ” 
{Izn! or Izn yd Mubdrakun!). The evil 
spirits (or evil genii), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens till tho birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of them. On the birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden tho other four. They con¬ 
tinue, however, to ascend to the confines of 
tho lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futurity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
by means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblis in the fol¬ 
lowing tradition, applies also to the evil Jmn 
over whom he presidesIlis chief abode 
[among men] is the bath ; his chief places of 
re.sort are the markets and junctures of roads ; 
his food is whatever is killed without the 
name of God being pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating ; his Mu’azzin, 
the mizmar (a musical pipe), i.e. any musical 
instrument) ; his Qur’an, poetry ; his written 
character, the marks made in geomancy ; 
his speech, falsehood; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over ]>ar- 
ticular jnaco.s, wa.s the opinion of tho early 
Arabs. It is said in the Quran (Surah 
Ixxii. G), “ And there were certain men who 
.sought refuge with certain of the .Jinn.” In 
the commentary of tho Jal^un, I find the 
following remark on these word*:—“ When 
they halted, on their journey, iir a place of 


fear, eacb man said, * I seek refuge with th® 
lord of this place, from the mischief of his 
foolish ones I In illustration of this, 1 may 

insert the following tradition, translated from 
aUQflzwinl: —“It is related by a certain 
narrator of traditions, that he descended into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
off a .ewe from among them; and he arose, 
and raised his voice, and cried, ‘ 0 inhabitant 
■of the valley whereupon he heard a voice 
saying, ‘ 0 wolf, restore to him his sheep! ’ 
and tho wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and departed.” The same opinion is held by 
the modem Ar^bs, i;hough probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevails among the 
people of Cairo.. It is believed that each 
quarter of this city has its peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathodaomon, which has the form 
of a,serpent. 

It has already been mentioned t^at solne of 
the Jinn are Muslims, and others infidels. The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
duties of rehgion, namely, prayers, alms¬ 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama¬ 
zan, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
‘Arafat, but in the performance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beings. 

Na man, it is said, ever obtained such ab¬ 
solute power over the Jinn as Siilaiman ibn 
Da’ud (Solomon, the son of David). This ho 
did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come do>\ni to him from 
heaven. It was a sealing ring, upon \\hich 
was engraved “ the most great name ” of God 
[al-ismu ’l-a‘zamJ, and was partly composed 
of brass and ])artly ofiion. With tho brass he 
stamped bis written eommands to the good 
Jinn; with the iron (ft)r a reason befoio men¬ 
tioned) those to tlic evil .Jmn or devils. 
Over both orders he bad unlimited power, as 
well as over the birds anti the winds, and, as 
is generally said, the wild beasts. His wa/ir, 
Asaf {be son of Barkhiyab, is also said to 
have been acquainted with “ the most great 
name,” by uttering which the greate.st mira¬ 
cles may be performed, even that of rai.sing 
the dead. By virtue of this name, engraved 
on bis ring, Siilaiimm compelled the Jmn to 
assist in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he converted to the true faith, and 
many others of this ela.ss, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisons. 
He is said to have been monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, perhaps, the name of 
Sulaiman i.s given to the universal monaichs 
of the preadaniito Jmn, unless the story of 
his own universal dominion originated from 
confounding him with those kings of tho 
Jinn. 

Ihe injuries related to have been inflicted 
upon human beings by evil genii are of variou.s 
kinds. Genii are said to have oftejn carried 
off beautiful women, whom they have forcibly 
kept as their wives or concubines. Malicious or 
disturUd genii are asserted often to station 
tbemsclvcK on the roofs, or ut the windows^ 
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«of honseg, and to throw down hricks and 
etones on persons passing by. When they 
take possession of an uninhabited house, 
they seldom fail to porseouto terribly any 
person who goes to reside in it. They are 
also very apt to pilfer provisions, Ac. Many 
learned and devout persons, to secure their 
property from such depredations, repeat the 
words, “In the name of God, the Compas¬ 
sionate, the Merciful! ” on locking the doors 
of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on 
covering the bread-basket, or anvthing con¬ 
taining food. During the month of Ramazfm, 
the evil genii are believed to be confined in 
prison; and, therefore, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, women 
sometimes repeat the words above mentioned, 
and sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart¬ 
ments of their liouses. 

To complete this sketch of Arabian mvlb- 
ology, an account must be added of bcvei.il 
creatures generally believed to be of infouor 
orders of the Jinn. One of those is tho 
Ghiil, which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shaitan, or evil genii, that eats men, and 
is also described by some as a Jinn, or an 
enchanter, who assumes various forms. The 
Ghuls are said to ajjpear in tho forms of 
various animals, and of human luo’ngs, and in 
many monstrous shapes : to haiuit burial- 
grounds arjd other soquesteied sjiots ; to feed 
upon dead human bodies : and to kill and 
devour any linman creature who lias the 
rni.sfortune to fall in their wav ; vhence the 
tenii “ Gliul ” is applied to any cannibal. 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated author 
respecting tho (Hiul is, that it is a demoniacal 
animal, which passes a solitaiy existence in 
the deserts, resembling both man and bruto; 
tliat it appears to a person tiavelling alone 
in the night and in solitaiy places, and, being 
''upposod by him to be itstdf a traveller, 
lures him out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is this : that, when the Shai- 
tfins attem})t to hear words by stealth [from 
the confines of the. lowest heaven], they are 
struck by shooting stars, and some are burnt; 
some falling into a sea, or rather a large 
river (J)ahr]^ become eonveited into croco¬ 
diles ; and some, falling upon the land, be¬ 
come Qliuls. The same author adds tlic fol¬ 
lowing' tradition: “The GJiul is any .Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, assuming various 
forms and appearances; and affirms that 
Koveral of the Companions of the Prophet 
saw Ghuls in their travels; and that ‘Umar 
among them saw a Ghul while on a journey 
to Syria, before Islam, and struck it with his 
sword.” 

It appears that “ Ghiil ” is, properly speak¬ 
ing, a name only given to a female demon of 
the kihd above described; tho male is called 
‘ Qutrub.” It is said that these beings, and 
the Qhaddar, or GhariTir, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentioned, 
are the offspring of Iblis and of a wife whom 
God created for him of the flr© of tho Samum 
(which here signifies, as in an initance 
before mentioned, “ a smokeless fire ”) ; and 
Ibat they sprang from an egg. The female 
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Ghul, it is added, appears to men in the 
deserts, in various forms, converses with 
them, and sometimes prostitutes herself to 
them. 

The SMut, or SiMa’, h another demoniacal 
creature, described by some [or rattier, bv 
most author‘d] as of tlie Jinn. It is said that 
it is mostly found in forests; and that when 
it captures a man, it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as tho cat plays with the 
mouse. A man of Isfahan asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in his 
country; that s<onetimo the wolf would 
hunt one of them l>y night, and dexourit, and 
that, \Nhen it had seized it, the Sida’ would 
ciy out, “Come to my help, for tlie wolf de- 
voureth me!” or it would cry, “Who will 
liborarome? T have a liiiudred dinars, and 
he shall recede them!” Put tlio iieople 
knowing that it was the cry of tlie Srla, no 
one Would hbeiatc it; and so tho wolf 
would ent it. 

An island in the sea of China is called 

“ the island of the SrhT,” by Arab geographers, 
from its being said to b*' inhabited by the 
demons so named; tln'V aio described as 
creatures of hidi'ous foims, sujiposed toibe 
Shaitans, the offspring of human beings and 
Jiini. who eat men. 

The Gbaddar is another creature of a simi¬ 
lar natuie, described as being found in tho 
bordm's of al-yaman, and sometimes in Tihil- 
inah. and in Die upper parts of Egypt. It is 
said that it entices a man to it, and either 
toituri's him in a manner not to bo described, 
(»r merely tmnlic's liim, and leaves him. 

The Dalbiin is also a demoniacal being, in- 
liabiling the i-Iands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrich. It 
eats tho flesh of men whom tho sea casts on 
the shore from wieeks. Some say that a 
Dalhun once attackial a sliip on tho soa, and 
desired to take tlie crew ; hut thej^ edntendod 
with it; whereupon it uttered a cry which 
caused them to fall on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shiqq is another demoniacal creaffure, 
having the form of half a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally) ; and it is be¬ 
lieved that the Nasnas is the offspring of a 
Shiqq an<l of a human being. Tho Shiqq 
appears to travellers; and it was a demon of 
this kind who killed, and was killed by ‘Al- 
(jamah, the son of Safwan, tho son of Umai- 
yah, of whom it is well known that ho was 
Idllcd by a Jinn. So says al-QazwiiiL 

Tho Nasnus (above mentioned) is described 
as resembling half a human being; having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops with much agility; as 
being found in the woods^ of al-Yaman, and 
being endowed with speech ; “ hut God,” it is 
added, “ is all knowing.” It is said that it is 
found in Hazraraaut as well as al-Yaman; and 
that one was brought alive to al-Mutawakkil. It 
resembled a man in form, excepting that it had 
but half a face, which was in its breast, and 
a tail like that of a sheep. ^ The people of 
Haeramaut, it is added, eat it; and its flesh, 
is sweet. It is only generated in their country. 

18 
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A matt \ 7 I 10 went there assel'ted that ho saw ' 
a captured Nasnus, which cried out for mercy, 
feonjurinj^ him by God and by himself. 

A race of poo})lo whose lioad is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
called Jabah (supposed to be Java), in the 
sea of Hind, or India. A kind of Nasnas is 
also described as inhabiting the island of Kaij, 
in the sea of China, and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

The Hatif is a being that is heard, but not 
oOOn: and is often mentioned by Arab writers. 

It is generally the communicator of some 
intelligence in the way of advice, or direction, 
or w^arning. (See Lane’s Modern JStfijpUans ; 
Lane’s Notes on the Arnhian Ndjlits.) 

GENTILES. Arabic Jim ml 

from vmm^ “a mother”); pi. nmmpun, lit. 
Ignorant as new-horn babes.” Ilebrcw 

According to al-Baizfiwf, all the 

people of tho earth who do not possess a 
divine Book. In tho l)ur’rin, tho term is spe¬ 
cially applied to tho idolaters of Arabia. 

Surah Ixii. 2 : “ Ho (God) it is who sent 
unto tho Gentiles a Pro])het, amongst them to 
recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them the Book, tho wdsdom, 
although they were before in obvious error.” 

«GE08.GE, St. [JIRJIS, AL-KHIZR.] 

Al.(JHABAH The 

desert.” A name given to tho open plain 
near al-AIadiuah, 

GHABN Fraud or deceit 

in sales. 

GECADDAE A species of 

demon said to be found on tho borders of 
al-Yaman. [genh.] 

. GJJADlR A festival of 

the Shrahs on tho IStli of the month of Zii ’1- 
Hijjah, when three images of dougli filled 
with honey are made to represent Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usmiin, which arc stuck with 
knives, and tho honey is sipped as typical of 
tho blood of the usurping l^alifahs. Tho 
festival is named from Ghadir. “ a pool,” and 
tho festival commemorates, it is said, Muham¬ 
mad having declared ‘All his successor at 
(Jhadir Klium, a watering place midway 
between Makkah and al-Madmah. 

QHAIB (W). Lit. “Secret.” 

The terms Ghaihu '/-Huivwdh, “ Secret es¬ 
sence,” and (fl- Ghaibu 'l-MuUaq^ “ the absolute 
unknowable,” are used by Sufi mystics to 
express tho nature of God. (‘Abdu ’r-Raz- 
zaq’s Diet, of Sufi I'tnns.') 

GHAIRAH “ Jealousy.” 

Muhammad i.s related to have said, “ There 
is a kind of jealousy (ylinirah) which God 
likes, and there is a kind of jealousy which 
he abominates. The jealousy which God 
likes is when a man has suspicion that his wife 
or slave girl comes and sits by a stranger; 
the jealousy which God abominates is w^hen, 
without cause, a man harbours in his heart a 
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bad opinion of his wife.” (^MiMat^ book 
xiii. c. XV. pt. 2.) ^ 

GHAIE-EMAHDI Lit 

‘ Without Mahdi.” A small sect Xvho believe 
that the Imam Mahdi will not reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muhammad of Jeyporo 
was the real Mahdi, the twelfth Imam, and 
that he has now gone never more to return. 
They venerate him as highly as they do tho 
Prophet, and consider all other Muslims to 
ho unbelievers. On tho night called Lailata 
’I-Qadr, in the month of Ramazan, they meet 
and repeat tworak‘ah prayers. After that act 
of devotion is over, they say: “God is Al¬ 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, tho 
Qur’an and Mahdi are just and true. Imam 
Mahdi is come and gone. Whosoever disbe¬ 
lieves this is an infidel.” They are a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qjcinun-i-Islam.) 

GHAMAEAT plural of 

fjh<imrah^ “ abyss.” A word used to express 
tho agonies of death. It occurs in tho Qur’an* 
Surah vi. 93: “But couldst thou see when 
the ungodly are in tho floods of death (^la^ 
mardtn l-maut)., and the angels reach forth 
their hands, saying, ‘ Yield up your souls : — 
this day shall ye be recompensed with a hu¬ 
miliating punishment.’ ” 

al-GHANI {^\). ‘‘The Inde- 

pendent One.” One of the ninety-nine special 
names or attributes of God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neces¬ 
sities and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in tho Qur’an, Surah lx. 6, and 
is translated by Palmer, “ He is rich! 

GHASB (v^). “ Using by force; 

usurpation.” 

Gha.sby in its literal sense, means the for¬ 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of tho law it signifies the taking of 
the property of another which is valuable 
and sacred, without tho consent of the pro¬ 
prietor, in such a manner as to destroy tho 
proprietor’s possession of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the slave of another, or by put¬ 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the carpet of 
another; because by tho use of the slave 
of another, and by loading the quadruped of 
another, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car¬ 
pet of another the possession of the pro¬ 
prietor is not destroyed It is to bo observed 
that if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he is held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon¬ 
sible for a compensation. If, on the con¬ 
trary, ho should not have made the usurpa¬ 
tion knowingly and wilfully (as where a per¬ 
son destroys property on tho supposition of 
its belonging to himself, and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), he is in, that 
case also liable for a compensation, becanse 
a compensation is the right of men; but he is 
not an offender, as his- erroneous offeuco ia 
cancelled. (Hiddyah\ vol. iii. p. 522») 
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al-GHASHIYAH “ The 

Covcrinj^, O\oi wlicliiiiii^ ” A namo pivoii to 
Iho Lxxxviiith Surah of tho (Qur’an, Iho \\ortl 
occuiiin^^ in tlio first verso for tho Day of 
Jiulgmont: ‘-lias there eurno to thee tho 
story of the ocn irJirhninrj? " 

'HJASIL (J-^). “ A washer of 

tlio dead.” An ofTieial is ^rcncrally appointed 
for this purpose hy tho Imfiin of the p.irish. 

GHASSAN (o'-*). A tribo of 

Arabs inhabiting tho western side of tho 
Syrian desert in tho time of Muhammad. 
(Sec Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ vol. i. p. 
clxxxiii.) 

GHATAFAN ,An Arabian 

tribe descended from Qais. 

GHAUS Lit. “ One to whom 

wo can cry for help.” A mediator. A title 
given to a Muhammadan saint. Some hold 
it to bo tho highest order of sanctity, whilst 
others regard it as second in rank to that of 
Qoth. According to tho Uhijdsn 'l-Liujfuih 
it is an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of 

GHAZAB Auger, 

“ wrath.”, A word used frequently in tho 
Qui’an for tho wrath of (iod, cy. Surah iv. 
1)5: “ God shall be angry with him.” 

GHAZi (( 4 )'^). One who fights in 

the cause of Islam. A hero; a warrior. One 
who slays an intidel. It is also a title of 
distinction conferred by Muslim rulcis upon 
generals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Empire tho title of (Uidzi implies 
something similar to our “ Field Marshal.” 
Tho Prophet is ielated to have said, ‘‘God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
tho road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
tliat of llis Prophet. Ho shall, if ho be 
not killed, return to his home witli plunder 
and lewards. And if ho die, his rew'ard is 
paradise.” book xvii. c. 1.) 

GHAZWAH A military 

force when it is lead by cither an Apostle 
(A’oMt/) or an Imam. A small force com¬ 
manded by 0110 of the Imam’s lieutenants is a 
Av//iya/q or brigade. (Soo (ihii/daii H-Lughah^ 
in loco.) 

AL-GHAZZAIil (JlykJl). Abb 

Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al-Ghctzzdli, is a well known Sunni 
doetor surnamed Jiujjutu 'l-Jsldni (“ the proof 
of Islam ”). He was a native of Tus, and for 
sometime a professor in tho college at Nai- 
sapur. Born a.ii. 450 (a.d. 1058), died a.u. 
b05 (A.D. 1111), at T us. His exposition 
on the nature of God will bo found in tho 
article god. His great theological work is 
the Ihijdhi ‘ Uluini 'd-Din. 

GHlBAH —fc). “ Slander; 

calumny.” Anything whispered of an absent 
person to his detriment, although it bo true. 
{Buhtdn expressing a false accusation.) 
Qhibah is condemned in the Qm’an (Surah 
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xlix 12). “0 believers, avoid frequent sus¬ 
picions. f<u- some .suspicions ;ire a crime ; 
iioithci let one of you tradiu'c another 

ill his absence.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of h.aeklutmg and calumny 
ill tho Tiaditioiis ^vidc JMishLutj book xxii. 
ch. X.) 

GJIIFAR (jV-i_-i). An Arabian 

tribe in the time of Muhammad who inha¬ 
bited :i tract of country in the vicinity of al- 
Madinah. They were descendants of Abu 
Zaiii ’l-tilufarp 

GHTSHAWAH Lit. “A 

covering.” A dimness in the eye. A woid 
used in the Qur’an for spiritual blindness. 
Surah ii. b : “ Their hearts and their oars 
hath God sealed up, and over their eyes is a 
covering.''' 

GHISLlN" The water, 

blood, and mattei, sujiposod by Muhamma¬ 
dans to rim down tho .skin and flesh of tho 
damned in hell. See Qur’an, Surah Ixix. 3G: 
“No fiicnd shall he have here that day, 
nor food but ghidln." 

GHUL (J^). A man-devouring 
demon of tho woods. A species of Jmu 
[genii.] 

GHULAM 1)1. ghilmah. A 

l»oy undei .ago. A term used in modern 
Muslim foi a slave, tho legal word being 
'■abd. It oecurs in tho Qur’an for a son. 
Suiali 111 . 42: ‘‘She (Maiy) said, ‘How can 
I have a bon when a man has not touched 
me ? ” 

CiHULAT {lU). Lit. “The Zea¬ 
lots.” A title gi\cii to a leading sect of the 
Shrahs who, thiough their excessive zeal for 
the Imams, have raised them above tho 
degree of human beings. 

GHULCTL (jy^). Defrauding or 

purloining any pail of the lawful plunder in 
a ji/idd or religious war. Forbidden in tho 
Qui’an, Surah iii. 155: “But ho who shall 
dcfunid, .shall come forth with his defraud- 
iiigs on the day of the resurrection: then shall 
every soul he paid what it hath merited, and 
they shall not bo treated with injustice.” 

GHURAB (vt*'/). Lit. “ A crow.” 

Gbindlrn'l-Bain: “Tho crow'of separation.” 
A term used by tlie Sufi mystics for a certain 
state of separation from God. (‘Abdu V- 
Razzaq’s Diet, oj SdJ i Terms.) 

GHURRAII (6/). A fine of five 

hundred diilnims. A slave of that value. It 
is tho line for a person striking a woman 
so as to occasion a miscarriage. (^Hidagahy 
vol. iv. p. 552.) 

GBUSL (J-*), as distinguished 

from ghasl (washing) is tho religious act of 
bathing the whole body after a legal im¬ 
purity. It is founded upon tho express in¬ 
junction of tho Qur’iin, Surah v. 9: “ If ye aro 
polluted then purify yourselves. And tho 
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TraditionB most minutely relato the oc>casion8 
on •which the Prophet performed the cere¬ 
mony of (jhusl, or bathing. The Muslim 
teachers of all sects are unanimous in pre¬ 
scribing the washing of the -whole body after 
the following acts, which render the body 
jnuuh, or impure; (1) menses; (2) 

7}/fas, puerperiiim; (3) juna^, coitus; (4) 
ihtHCnn, ])ollutio noctiirna. It is absolutely 
ncccssarv that every part of the body should 
bo waslied, fur ‘Ali relates that the Prophet 
said, He who leaves but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in bell accord¬ 
ingly." {MisliLdt, book ii. c. viii.) 

GHUSL MASNUN J^). 

Lit. “ Washings which are Simnah.” 

Such washings are founded upon the Sun- 
nab, or precept and practice of Muhammad, 
although they arc not supposed to be of 
divine institution. They are four in number : 
(1) Upon the admission of a convert to 
Islam; (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great festivals; (3) After washing the 
dead ; (4) After blood-letting. (See Sahihu 
' /-BuHth'i, p. 39, Bdbu 7- (rhusl.) Akrimah 
relates that people came from al-Traq and 
asked Ibn ‘Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fridays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
‘Abbas replied, “ No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, and I will tell you how the custom 
of bathing began. The people were engaged 
in daily labour and -wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, ‘ O men! 
bathe yc on Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes,’ ” (Matthew’s Mishkdty vol i. 
p. 120, from the Hadis of Abu Da’ud.) 

GIANTS. There is but one allu¬ 
sion to giants in the Qur an, namely, to the 
tribe ‘Ad, who are spoken of as men “ with 
lofty statures ” (Surah Ixxxix. 0), and the 
commentator, Shah ‘Abdii ’1-Aziz of Delhi, 
says they were men of not les.s than twelve 
yards in stature. According to a tradition in 
the Kitdbii 'sh-Shafah by the Qazi ‘Ayiiz 
(p. (jo), Adam was sixty yards in height. 
In the (JJnijdsu l-Lugfiah, a giant named ‘Uj 
is mentioned, who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
period of 3,500 years, and that he was so 
high, that tho llood in the days of Noah only 
reached to his waist. There are traditions 
and stories of giants whose gravo.s exist mito 
the present day, throughout tho whole of 
Asia. Opposite tho Church INIission House at 
Pcshawur is a grave nine yards long, whicli 
is held in great reverence by both Muljiam- 
madans and Hindus. Do la Bello, in his 
2'javels t/i Persia, vol ii. p. 89, mentions 
several which exist in Persia. Giant graves in 
Hindustan are numerous. 

GIDEON. In the Qur’an there is 

evidently a confusion in one passage between 
the story of Saul as told therein, and tho 
uceoiint of Gideon given in the Old Testament, 
ns the following extracts will show,*— 

“ And when Saul marched forth with his 
forces, ho said, ‘ God will tost yon by a river: 


He who drinketh of it shall not be^ of my 
band ; but he who shall not taste it, drinking 
a drink out of the hand excepted, shall be of 
my band.’ And, except a few of them, they 
drank of it. And w’hcn they had passed it, 
he and those who believed with him, the 
fo7/77€r .said, ‘Wo have no strength this day 
ngain.st Goliath (Jiilut) and his forces : ’ But 
they w’ho held it as certain that they must 
meet God, said, ‘ IIow oft, by God’s will, hath 
a small host vanquished a 'numerous host! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.’” 
(Surah li. 250.) 

Which compare with Judges vii. 5:— 

“ So they brought down tho })eoplo unto 
the water; and the Lord said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set 
by him.self; likewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . Tho Lord 
said, By the three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midianiles into thine 
hand ’* 

GIFTS. Arabic liihah (^), pi. 

hibdt. A deed of gift. The term hibah in 
the language of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
exchange. He who makes the gift is called 
tho icdhib, or donor; the thing given, rnauhiib ; 
and the person io whom it is given is viau/iub 
lahu. 

Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of a 
^ft when ho said, “ A donor preserves his 
right to his gift, so long as he does not obtain 
a return for it.” Although there is another 
tradition which says: “Lot not a donor re¬ 
tract his gift; hut let a father if he pleases 
retract bis gift to his son.” Ash-Shafi‘i 
maintains that it is not lawful to retract a 
gift, except it be from a father to a son. All 
the doctors arc agreed that to, retract a gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said : “ The 
retraction of a gift is like eating -one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to a 
stranger may be retracted, but nht a gift t j 
a kinsman. A retracted gift, by the mut'aa^ 
consent of tho parties, should be effocte'.i by 
a decree of the Qazi, or judge. (^BMdyah, 
vol. iii, p. 290.) 

GIRDLE. Arabic nicaq (j^). 

Amongst tho Bakhtashis and so’ioral other 
orders of faqirs, investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into tne order. The 
Bakhtashis say that Adam -was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after ^im 
fifteen other prophets wore it in succession, 
viz. Seth, Noah, Shu‘aib, Job, Joseph, Abra¬ 
ham, HnshaS Yusha*, Jirjis, Jonas, S^ih, 
Zakariah, al-^izr, Ilyas, and Jesus. (Brown’s 
Dervishes, p. 145.) 

GNOSTICS. “ Th^ singular cor- 

rcspondenco between tho allusions to the cru¬ 
cifixion in the Coran, and the wild specula¬ 
tions of the early heretics, have led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notions 
of Christianity from a Gnostic source. But 
Gnosticism had disappeared from Egypt 
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fjefore ,th& sixth century, and there ia no 
reason for supposing that it had at any tinie 
gained’ footing in Arabia. Besides, there is 
no affinity between the aupernaturalism of the 
Gnostics and Docetae, and the rationalism of 
the CorAn. According to the former, the 
Deity must be removed far from the gross 
contact of evil matter; and the TEon Christ, 
Which alighted upon Jesus at His baptism, 
must ascend to its native regions before the 
crucifixion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, 
Jesus Christ was a mere man—wonderfully 
born, indeed—hut still an ordinary man, a 
servant of the Almighty, as others had been 
before him. But although there is no grouinl 
for believing that Gnostic' doctrines weio 
taught to Mahomet, yet some of the strange 
fancies of those heretics, preserved in Syrinn" 
tradition, may have come to the cars of his 
informants (the chief of whom, even on 
Christian topics, seem to have been Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish hcretionl fable 
from Christian doctrine), and have been by 
them adopted fis a likely and convenient 
mode of explaining away that -which formed 
the great barrier between Jews and Chris¬ 
tians.” (Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ now cd. 

p. 101.) 


GOD. The name of the Creator of 

the Universe in the Qur’an is Allah, which is 
the title given to the Supremo Being by Mu¬ 
hammadans of every race and language. 

Allah is supposed to bo derived fiom Hah, 
a deity or god, with tlie addition of tho defi¬ 
nite article al — Al-ildh, “ the God ”—or, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, it is from Idh, i o. 
Al-ldh, “ the secret one.” But Abu Ilanif.ih 
says that just as tho o.ssencc of God i-^ un¬ 
changeable, so is His name, and that Allah 
has ever been the name of the Eternal Being. 
(See Qhiydau H-Lwjhah.') 

Allah may be an Arabic rendering of tho 


Hebrew el, and tho unused root 

ul, “ to bo strong,” or from 

gular form of 0‘'ri*:5N- It is expressed in 


Persian and Hindustani by the word Khudd, 
derived from the Persian fchud, self; the 
self-existing one. 

Another word very frequently used for the 
Almighty in, tho Qur’an is Eahh, which is 
generally translated in English versions of the 
Qui-’an, “ Lord.” It seems to stand in tho 
relative position of the Jehovah of tho Old 


Testament and the Kuptos of the Now Testa¬ 
ment. The word is understood by Muslims 
to mean “ tho sustainor,” but it is probably 


derived from the Ilobrew rabbah, “ a 

stronghold,” or from its root mb, which, ac¬ 
cording to Gesenius, means “ a multitude,” or 
anything of size or impoi-tanco. 

The title Allah is called the Ismu 
or, the essential name of God, all other titles, 
including Rabb, being considered Asmd'n V- 
^ifdt, or “ attributes ” of the Divine Being. 
These attributes are csAlQdial-Asma'u H-husna, 
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or the “excellent names.” The expression 
occurs in the Qur’an (Surah vii. 179), “ But 
God’s are exceU^t naniesj call on Him 
thereby.” Thia^rse is commented upon in 
Ihe Traditions, and Abu Hurairah says that 
Muhammad said, “Yerily, there are ninoty- 
nmo names of God, and -whoever recites them 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

In tho same tradition those names (or 
attributes) ore given as follows 


1. A r-Rahman 

2. Ar-Jialum . 

3. Al-Mahk . 

4. Al-iluddds. 

5. As-Snldm . 

C. Al-Mn'min 

7. Al-Muhatmin 
a Al-^Aztz . 

9, Al-./abbdr . 

10. Al-Mftfahabbir 

11. AHKhdli<j 

12 Al-Hari . 

13 Al-Mn\airvnr 
14. Al- IJh/itf dr 
13. Al-tl'ihlidr 
Ul Al-Wahhdh 

17. xii -Razzdq 

18. At-Fa It dh 

19. . 

20. Al-Qdbiz . 

21. iV-PaUit . 

22. Al-Khdfiz. 

23. Ar-lidfi* . 

21. Al-Micizz, 

25. Al-Muzil . 

20. Aii-Hdniv . 

27. M-Ra.h- . 

28. At-Hdh'tn . 

29. Al-^Adl . 

30. Al-ljinf . 

31. Al-Khah'a . 

32. Al.-][allm . 

33. AFAzhn . 

34. Al-(lhafdr 
85 AHi-i<liaLdr 
3G. Al-^Ali . 

37. Al-Kahlr . 

38. Al-llaflz . 

39. Al-Muqlt . 

40. Al-IIasih . 

41. . 

42. Al-Kaiim . 

43. Ar-Raqll) . 

44. Al-Mnfih , 

45. Al- . 

40. At- Hal an . 

47. Al- Wadihl 

48. Al-Majhl . 

49. Al-Hdis 
60. A sit-Shahid 

51. Al~llaqq . 

52. Al- Waki! . 

63. Al-Qawi . 

64. Al-Matin . 

Jo. Al-Wati 
6(>. Al-Hamid . 

67. Al-AfuhFi . 

58. Al-Mubdi . 

59. AUMxFid . 

60. Al-Miihyi . 


The iMereiful. 

The Compassiohato. 
The King. 

The Holy. 

Tho Peace. 

The Faithful. 

The Protector. 

Tho Mighty. 

The Repairer. 

The Great, 
ThoCieator. | 

Tho Maker. 

Tilt' Fashioner. 

The Forgiver. 

Tile Dominant, 

The liestower. 

Tho Piovider. 

The Opener. | 

The Knower. 

Tlio Restraincr. 

The S])rcader. 

The Ahaser. 

Tho Fxaltt'r. 

The llonouror. 

The Destioyer, 

Tho Hearer. 

The Seer. 

The Ruler. 

TheJii-.t. f 

3'ho Subtle, 

Tho Awaie. 

Till' Clement. 

Tho Gland. 

Tho I'oigiving. 

Tlio Grateful. 

Tho F\,titl'd. ,* 

The Gii'iit. 

The Guardian. 

’rht' Sti eiigthener. 
Tho Kt'i-konor. 

The Majoitie. 

Tile Generous 
Tho Waltdior. 

The Aj)]n'ovor, 

Tho Gom]>iohoiLsivO. 
The Wise. 

The Loving. ■ 

Tlie (I'Ulous 
3’ho Rai.ei-. 

The Witness. 

The Trutli. 

3'he AdioeatO. 

The Strong, 
d'ho b'jim. 

Tho I^ltl(m. 

The Lau.l .l)h'. 

The Founter 
The lifgiiifiei. 
d’he lve-,ton'i-. 

The Quickcuor. 
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Cl. 

Al-Mumlt , • 

Tho Killer. 

C2. 

Al-IIaiy . 

The Living. 

63. 

Al-il< tiff uni ♦ 

Tho Subsisting, 

64, 

Al- Wd)id . 

The Finder. 

65. 

Ai-Majld . 

Tlic Glorious. 

66. 

Al-Wdhid , 

The One. 

67. 

Ah-Sninad, 

The Eternal 

68. 

Al-Uddtr . 

The Powciful 

63. 

Al-Muqiadir 

The Cl evading. 

70. 

Al-Muqaddini . 

Tho Bringing for- 



waul. 

71. 

Al-Mn (tkldrhir . 

The Dcfcrrci*. 

7e. 

Al-Airwal. 

Tho First. 

73. 

Al-Akhir . 

The Last. 

74. 

Az-Zd)iir . 

The Evident. 

75. 

Al-Bdtia . 

The Hidden. 

76. 

Al-WdH . 

The Governoi'. 

77. 

Al-A1nta*dli 

The Exalted. 

78. 

Al~B(iir 

Tho Kighteous. 

70. 

At-Tauwdb 

Tho Accepter of 



Bcjicntance. 

80. 

AUl^funtaqim 

The Avenger. 

bl. 


The Pardoner. 

82. 

Ai-Iid'uf . 

The Kind. 

83. 

AldllLa 'l-Mulk . 

The Ruler of the 



Kingdom. 

84. 

Zu 'l-Jaldli waH- 

The Lord of Majesty 


Ikidin . 

and Liberality. 

85. 

Al-Mnqs(t. 

Tho Equitjihle. 

86. 

Al-Jdm'd . 

The Collector. 

87. 

Al- (Ihanl . 

The Independent. 

88. 

Al-Mvqjinl 

^'he Enrichcr. • 

83. 

Al'^lu'ti , 

The Giver. 

IK). 

Al-Mdni^ , 

Tho M’ithholdcr. 

31. 

Az-Zdir 

The Distressor. 

32. 

An-Ndji^ . 

The Prof iter. 

33. 

An-Nur 

The Light. 

34. 

Al-Hddl 

The Guide. 

35. 

Al-Badi^ , 

Tho Incomparable. 

36. 

Al-Bdqi 

The Enduiing. 

37. 

Al-Wdit!i . 

Tho Tnheiitor. 

98. 

Ar-Rabhul. 

'I'lie Director. 

33. 

Aii-Sdbur . 

Tho Patient. 


The list either begins or closes \\ith A/hVi, 
thus completing the number of one hundred 
names, which arc usually recited on a losary 
in the ceremony of Zikr [zikk], as well as at 
all leisure moments, by devout Muslims. The 
Wahhabis do not use a rosary, but count 
the names on their fingers, uhich they say 
was the custom of the Prophet, for fiom the 
Traditions it appears that Muhammad did 
not use a rosaiy. 

According to the Traditions book 

X. c. i.), the Almighty has an “exalted 
name ” known as the Lsiuic 'l-A^zdin^ which 
Muhammad is ielated to have said was 
either in the Suratu'l-Hnqmah^ the second 
chapter of the Qur'an, loHth veise, or in the 
ISuialu Ali the third chapter, tiist 

verso. The names of God uhich occur in 
these two verses are cir-J\afundn, “ the Mer¬ 
ciful,” (u-Rahinu “The Comiiassionate,” aJ- 
Haiy^ “the Living,” and al-Quiyum^ “the 
Subsisting.” There is, however, another tra¬ 
dition, from which it would ’appear that the 
name may be cither o/-AAac/, “the One,” or 
a$-Samady “ the Eternal.” 

‘Abdu ’1-Haqq, in his remajks on these 
traditioiia, says that it is generally held, ac» 


cording to a tradition by ‘Ayishali, that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. The compilei of 
i\iQ Kitdbii 't~T(Vufdt says it is none other 
than the name of Allah, 

The Prophet having said that whoever 
calls upon God by this name shall obtain all 
his desires {Mishlcdt^ book x. C. i. pt. 2), the 
various sects of faqirs and mystics spend 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain what 
the name really is [da‘wah], and the person 
who is able to assert that ho has obtained 
this secret knowledge possesses great m- 
fluenco over the minds of the superstitious. 

There can bo little doubt that the discus¬ 
sion regarding this exalted name has arisen 
from the circumstance that Muhammad be¬ 
came aware of the fact that the Jews never 
recited the great name of Jehovah, and spoko 
of it as “ the groat and terrible name,” “ tho 
peculiar name ” of God. 

The attributes of God as expressed in tho 
ninety-nine pames, are divided into iho asmd'u 
H-jnldliyah, or tho glorious attributes, .and 
the asind^u 'l-jamdliyah, or tho terrible attri¬ 
butes. Such namus as “ the Mer¬ 
ciful,” f?«, “the Kind,” and al ^A/uit\ 

“ the Forgiver,” belonging to tho former; and 
(il-Qawl, “the Strong,” al'Miinfdqnn, iho 
Avenger,” and al-Q.ddtr, “tho Powerful,” to 
the latter. 

In jiraying to God it is usual for tho wor¬ 
shipper to address the Almighty by that 
naiiio or attribute which ho wishes to ajipeal 
to. For example, if praying foi pardon, ho 
will address God as eithci (d-*'A/uii\ “tlic 
Pardoner,” or at-Tdiiwab^ “ tho Keceiver of 
repentance.’ 

A belief in tho existence of God, Ilis Unhy, 
His Absolute Power, and in the other essen¬ 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being, is the most im])(jrtant ])ait of the 
Muslim religion, and is supjiosed to he ex¬ 
pressed in tho two clauses of tho \Ycll-known 
formula : — 

m 

Ld ildha Il-id 'l-lahiL 
There is no deity Bui Allah. 

The first clause, “There is no doit}’’,” is 
known as tho Naf }^ or that which is rejected, 
and tho second clause, “But Allah,” as the 
If^bdt, or that which is established, tho 
term Na f i ica-/sbdt being a})phed to the first 
two clauses of tho Muslim's Kahmuh^ or 
creed. 

The teaching of I^Iuhammad in his Qur'an 
us to the natuie of God, forms such an im¬ 
portant consideration in an exposition of 
Ishmi, that no apology is needed for full and' 
lengthy (luolations from that book on tho 
subject. 

The following verses are arranged in 
chronological order according to Jaldlu W- 
clin as-i:iuyutVs list;— 

Suratu ’l-Ikhlds. Chapter cxiii. 

(Ono of the earliest chapters of thd 
Qur’iin ) 

“ Say, He is God, One [God] • 

“ God, the Eternal 
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•*He bej^ottoth not nor is begotten, 

“ And there is nonc«cqu;il unto Him.” 

Suratu 'l-A^rtif. Chapter vii. 52. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ Verily your Lord is God, who created the 
heavens and the earth in six days; then lie 
ascended the throne. He causeth the night 
to cover the day; it follo^weth it swiftly: and 
/A; created the sun and the moon and the 
f,tars, made subject utterly to His command. 
Do not the ?c/io/r creation and command be¬ 
long to Him? Blessed bo God, the Lord of 
the Worlds.” 

Siiratu Maryam. Chapter xix. 91-OG. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ They say, * The Compassionato hath 
gotten offspring’; Ye have done an impious 
thing. 

“ It wanteth little but that the heavens bo 
rent thereat, and that the earth cleavo 
asunder, and that the mountains fall doyrn in 
pieces. 

“ Fur that they have attributed offspring 
to the Compassionate, when it beseemeth not 
tho Compassionate to get offspring. 

“ There is none of all that are in the hea¬ 
vens and tho earth but he shall como unto 
tho Compassionato as a servant. Ho hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
exact numbering. 

“ And each of them shall come unto Him 
-on the day of resurrection, alone. 

Verily those who have believecj and have 
4lone the things that are right, on them the 
Compassionato will bestow [His] love.” 

Siiratu Chapter xv. 16-25. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ Wo (God) have placed in heaven the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac^ and adorned thorn for tho 
beholders with the constellations ; 

“ And We have guarded them (6y means of 
shooting stars') from every accursed devil. 

“ Excepting him who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star pursuoth. 

“ Wo have also spread forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon linn mountains, and We have 
caused to spring forth in it every kind [of 
green thing] weighed. 

“ And We have provided for you therein 
necessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
not sustain; 

“ And there is not a thing but the store¬ 
houses thereof are with Us, and Wo send it 
not down save in detonnined quantities. 

“ We also send the fertilizing winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof; and ye are not tho 
storers of it. 

“ And verily We give life and death, and 
We are the heirs of all the creation. 

“We also know those who have gone 
before you, and We know those who -follow 
after [you]. 

“ And verily thy Lord will assemble them 
together ; for He is Wise, Knowing ” 

Siiratu 'l-An^dm. Chapter vi. 59-64. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ With Him are the keys of tho hidden 
things; none knoweth them but He: and He 
knoweth whatsoever is on the land and in 
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the sea, and there falleth not a leaf but IIo 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts (>f 
tho earth, nor a moist thing nor a dry thin'-- 
but [it is noted] in a distinct writing. 

“And it is Ho who taketh your souls at 
night, and knoweth what yo have gained in 
tho day; then He reviveth you therein, that 
an appointed time may be fulfilled. Then 
unto Him shall ye return; then will He 
declare unto you what ye have done. 

“ And He is the Supremo over Ilis servant'i, 
and He sendoth watchers over you, until 
when death cometh unto any ono of you, Our 
messengers take his soul, and they fail' 
not. 

“Then are they'returned unto God their 
Lord, the True. Doth not judgment belong 
to Him? And Ho is the most quick of 
reckoners. 

“ Say, Who delivereth you from tho dark- 
nesses of tho land and of the sea, when yo 
supplicate Him humbly and in secret, saying, 
‘ If Thou deliver us from these dangers, wo 
will assuredly be of [tho number of] tbo 
thankful’? 

Say, God delivereth you from them and 
from every affliction.” 

lb., 95-10;i:— 

“Verily God causeth tho grain to como 
forth, and tho date-stone : Ho bringoth forth 
the living from tlio dead, and Ho bringeth 
forth the dead from tho living: This is God; 
then wherefore aro yb turned away? 

“He causeth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained tho night for rest, and tho sun and 
the moon for reckoning time: this is tbo 
appointment of the Mighty, tho Wise. 

“And it is Ho who hath ordained for you 
the stars, that yo may bo guided by them in 
tho darkness of the land and of tho sea: Wo 
have clearly shown tho signs of Our pojger 
unto the people who know. 

“And it is Ho who hath produced you 
from ono soul, and there is a place of rest and 
of storing ;-We have clearly shown tho ^'^ns 
to the people who understand, 

“ And it is Ho who hath'sent,down water 
from heaven, and We have produced thereby 
the germs of everything, and We have caused 
the green thing to como forth therefrom, from 
which Wo draw forth grains massed; and 
from tho palm-tree, from ,its fruit-branch, 
clusters of dates heaped together : aiid gar¬ 
dens of grapes, and tho olive and tbo pome¬ 
granate, like ono another and not like. Look 
yo at their fruits w^hen they bear fruit, and 
their ripening. Venly therein are signs unto 
the people who believe. 

“ Yet they have set up the Jinn as partners 
of God, though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falsolj’- attri¬ 
buted to Him sons and daughters. Extolled 
be His purity, and high be Ho exalted above 
that which they attribute [to Him] ! 

“ He is the Author of tho heavens and the 
earth. How then should He have offspring, 
when He hath no consort, and hath ciQftt^d 
everything and knoweth everything ? 

“ This is God your Lord. There is np Ggd 
but He, tho Creator of everything; tkerpfpro 
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■worship ye Him;' and He is guardian ovci* 
everything. 

“ The eyes see Him not, but He seeth the 
eyes :' and He is the Gracious, the Knowing.” 

Suratu Bant Israeli. Chapter Ixvii. 1-4. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ Blessed be Ho in whoso hand is the domi¬ 
nion and who is all powerful ; 

“ Who hath created death and life, that 
Ho may prove you, which of you [will be] 
best in works; and Ho is the Mighty, the 
Very-Forgiving: 

“ Who hath created seven heavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
the creation of the Compassionate. But lift 
up the eyes again to heaven. Dost thou see 
any fissures ? 

“Then lift up the eyes again twice; the 
sight shall return unto thee dull and dim.” 

ISnratu 'l-'‘xVnka}iut. Chapter xxix. 40-43. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ The likeness of those who take to them¬ 
selves Tutelars instead of God is as the like¬ 
ness of the spider, which maketh for herself 
a dwelling; and the frailest of dwellings 
surely is the dwelling of the s])ider I If they 
knew-! 

“ Verily God knoweth whatever thing they 
invoke in His stead ; and lie is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

“ And these parables wo propound unto 
men ; but none imderstand them except the 
wise. 

■ God hath created the heavens and the 
earth in truth : verily therein is a sign unto 
the believers.” 

Suratu 'I-Bat/arah. Chapter ii. 157-lGO. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

‘‘ And your God is One God; there is no 
god but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

“ Verily in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and tlie varying of night and day, 
and the ships that course upon the sea /adrn 
with what is ])r(ditable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
(juickening the earth thereby after it.s death, 
and scattering aliout it all kinds of beasts ; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
clouds that are compelled to do service be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
})eople who understand. 

“ Yet among men are those who take to 
themselves, beside God, idols, which they 
love as u'lt/i the love of God: but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
than these towards their idols." ' 

Jb.. ‘2/>G :— 

“God! There is no God but Ho, tho 
Ever-Living, tho Ever-Subsisting. Slumbei 
seizetb Him not, nor sleep. To Him be- 
longeth whatsoever is in tho Heavens and 
whatsoe\eris in tho Earth. Who is he that 
shall intercede with Him, unless by Hj.s per 
mission? Ho knoweth what [hath been'i 
before them and what [shall be] after them’ 
and they shall not compass aught of Hi. 
knowledge save what Ho willcth. His Throm 
comprehendeth tho Heavens and tho Earth, 
and the care of them burdouetk Him not. 
And He is tho High, tho Great. 


Suratu AU ^Imrdn^ Chapter iii. 2o, 

(Given at al-Madinah ) 

“ Say, 0 God, to whom belongeth domimorr,. 
Thou givest dominion to whom Thou wilt„ 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takost it 
away; Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerful. 

“ Thou causost the night’ to pass into tha 
day, and Thou causest the day to pavSs into 
the night; and Thou bringest forth tho living 
from the dead, and Thou bringest forth the 
dead from the living; and Thou givest sus¬ 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without mea¬ 
sure.” 

Suratu 'r-Ra^d. Chapter xiii. 13. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ It is He who maketh the lightning to 
appear unto you, [causing] fear and hope of 
ram, and formeth the pregnant clouds. 

“ And the thmider proclaimeth Hi.s per¬ 
fection with His praise; and [likewise] the 
.angels, in fear of Him. And He sendeth the 
thunderbolts, and striketh with them whom 
Ho ploascth, whilst they dispute concerning 
God; for He is mighty in power,” 

Suratu ^H-Nisd\ Chapter iv. 51. 

(Given at al-Mndinah.) 

“ Verily God will not forgive the associat¬ 
ing \Mth Him [any other being as .a god], but 
will foigivo other sins unto whom He 
plOaseth; and whoso associatctli [another] 
with (jod hath wrought a groat wickedness.” 

-The following is an interpretation of tho 
Muslim belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famous scholastic divine, tho 
Imam al-Ghazzfili, in his book entitled til- 
Maqsodn "l-asnu, an extract from which 
Ockloy has translated from PocoeJes Specimen 
IJistoi nv Arahum :— 

‘•IVaise be to God the Creator aiufRestoror 
of all things; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of tho glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directs 11 is sincere ser¬ 
vants into the right way and the straight 
path ; who favoureth them, wdio have onre 
borne testimony to tho unity, by preserving 
their confessions from tho darkness of doubt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
Ills chosen apostle, upon whom be tho bless¬ 
ing and peace of God; and to go after Ilis 
most honourable companions, to whom he 
hath vouchsafed Ilis assistance and direction 
which i.s revealed to them in His essence and 
operations by the excellencies of His attri¬ 
butes, to the knowledge whereof no man 
attains but he that hath been taught by hear- 
I ing. To these, as touching His essence, He 
maketh known that He is one, and hath no 
partner; singular, without anything like 
Him; uniform, having no contrary; separate, 
having no equal. He is ancient, having no 
first ; eternal, having no beginmng; remain¬ 
ing for ever, having no end; continuing to 
eternity, without any termination. He per-^ 
sists, without ceasing to be ; remains with¬ 
out failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
cease to be described by glorious attributes, 
nor is subject to any decree so as to be de-* 
termined by any precise limits 'or set timesy 
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but is the First and tho Last, and is within 
and without. 

“ ( What God is not.) Ho, gldrifiod bo His 
name, is not a body endued with form, nor a 
substance circumscribed with limits or deter¬ 
mined by measure ; neither does Ho resemble 
bodies, as they are capable of being measured 
or divided. Neither is lb; a subslanc(\ ntdther 
do substances exist in Him; neither is He an 
accident, nor do accidents exist in Him. 
Neither is ho like to anything that exists, 
neither is anything like to Him; nor is ho 
determinate in quantity nor comprehendi'd by 
bounds, nor circumscribed by tho dilTorencos 
of situation, nor contained in tho heavens. 
He .sits njion tho throne, after that manner 
which He Himself bath described, and in that 
same sense which He Himself means, whicli 
is a sitting far removed from any notion of 
contact, or resting ujion, or local situation; 
but both the throne it.self, and whatsoever i.s 
upon it, are subtainod by tho goodness of his 
power, and are subject to tho grasp of Hi.s 
hand. But He is above tho throne, and above 
all things, oven to tho utmost ends of tho 
earth? but so above as at tho same time not 
to be a whit nearer tho throne and tho 
heaven; since Ho is exalted by (intinite) 
degrees above the throne no loss than Ho is 
exalted above tho earth, and at tho same 
time is near to everything that hath a being ; 
n .y, ‘nearer to man than their jugular veins, 
and is witness to everything ’: though His 
nearnos.s i.s not like tho noarno.ss of bodio.s, 
as neither is His o.ssonco like tho essence of 
bodies. Neither doth Ho exist in anything, 
neither doth anything exist m Him ; but llo 
is too high to bo contained in any place, and 
too holy to be determined by tune ; for Ho 
was before time and jilace were created, and 
ia now after tho same manner as Ho always 
was. He is also distinct from tho creatures 
by His attiibntes, neither is there anything 
besides Himself in IIis essence, nor is IIi.s 
essence in any other besides Him. Ho is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local 
motion; neither do any accidents dwell in 
Him, nor any contingoncio.s befall Him; but 
He abides through all generations with Hi.s 
glorious attributes, free from all danger of 
dissolution. As to tho attribute of p'^rfec- 
tion. He wants no addition of His porloction. 
As to being, Ho is known to exist by tho 
apprehension of tho understanding; and Ho 
is seen as He is by an ocular intmiion, which 
will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and 
grace to the holy in tho eternal mansion, com¬ 
pleting their joy by tho vision of llis glorious 
presence. 

“ (His,' power.) lie, praised bo IIis name, 
is living, powerful, mighty, omnipotent, not 
liable to any defect or impotence; neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to decay or death. To Him belong.s tho 
kingdom, and the power, arid the might. 
His is tho dominion, and tho excellency, and 
the creation, and the command thereof. The 
heavens are folded up in His right hand, and 
all creatures are couched within His grasp. 
His excellency consists in Uis creating and 
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producing, and His unity in communicating 
existence and a beginning of being Ho' 
created men and their work.s, and mea^uied 
out their maintenance and their dotevmined 
times. Nothing that is possible can escape 
His gra.sp, nor can tho vie issitudos of 1 hmgs 
elude his power. Tho otYects of liis might 
are innumerable, and tho object,s of his know¬ 
ledge infinite. 

(ffis knowledge.) lie, prai.sed be Hi.s 
name, knows all things that can he under¬ 
stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 
pass, from tho oxtremitio.s of the earth to tho 
highest heavens. Even tho weight of a pis¬ 
mire could not oscajio Him either in earth or 
lioaven; but Ho would perceive the eroeping 
of tho black pismire in the dark night upon 
tho hard stone, and discern the motion of an 
atom in tho open air. Ho knows what is 
secret and conceals it, and views tho concep¬ 
tions of tho minds, and the motions of 
the thoughts, and tho inmost rocossos of 
secrets, by a knowledge ancient and eternal, 
that never eea'^ed to be Hi.s attribute from 
eternal eternity, and not by any new know¬ 
ledge, superaddod to Uis essence, either in¬ 
hering or adventitious. 

“(//es wiU.) He, praised bo His name, 
doth will those things to be that are, and dis¬ 
poses of all accidents. Nothing passes in tho 
empire, nor tho kingdom, neil.hur little nor 
miieli, nor siiiall nor great, nor good nor evil, 
nor prolitable nor hurtful, nor faith nor in- 
tidelity, nor knowledgo nor ignorance, nor 
jirosperity nor adveisity, nor increase nor do- 
oroaso, nor obedience nor rohollion, but by 
His dotormiiiat(3 counsel and decree, uni His 
delinite senttuico and will. Nor doth the 
wink of liim that seidh, nor tho subtlety of 
him that thinketh, exceed tho bound.s of IIis 
will; but ills llo who gave all things their 
l)eginniiig; Ho is the creator and restorer, the 
solo ojiorator of what He ploa.si's; there is no 
la'vorsing llis decree nor delaying what He 
liath determined, nor is there any refuge to 
man from his ladiellion ag.ainst Hun, but only 
His holj) and meicv ; nor hatli any man any 
power to perform any duty towards Him, but 
through Ills lovo and \\ill. Though men, 
genii, angels and devils, should coiispiro to¬ 
gether either to put one single atom in 
motion, or cause it to ccaso it.s motion, with¬ 
out Ills will and approbation, tiiey would not 
bo able to do it. His will subsists in His 
essonco amongst the rest of His attributes, 
and was from eternity one of His eternal 
attributes, by which Ho willed fromcteinity 
the oxistenec of those things that He had 
decreed, which were produced in their proper 
sca.sons according to Hi.s eternal will, without 
any before or after, and iii agreement both 
with liis knowledge and will, and not by me- 
thodi.sing of thought.s, nor waiting for a 
proper time, for which reason no one thing 
is ill Him a hindrance from another. 

“ (His heariufj and .sight.) And Ho, praised 
bo His name, is hearing and seeing, and 
hearetli and -sceth. No audible object, how 
still .soever, escapetb Ills' hearing ; nor is any 
thing visible so small as to escape bis sight; 
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for distance ia no hindrance to His hearing, 
nor darkness to His sight. He sees without 
pupil or eye-lid, and hears without any pas¬ 
sage or ear, even as He knowoth without a 
heart, and performs His actions without the 
assistance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
without any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like theirs. 

word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neither is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in a voice 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are sepa¬ 
rated by the joining together of the lips or 
the motion of the tongue. The Qur’an, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are books 
sent down by Him to Ilis apostles, and the 
-Qur’an, indeed, is read with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts : yet as subsist¬ 
ing in'the essence of God, it doth not become 
liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and the papers. 
Thus Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letter, oven as the saints be¬ 
hold the essence of God without substance 
or accident.. And since these are his’ attri¬ 
butes, He liVeth and knbweth, is powerful 
and willeth and operateth, and seeth and 
8 p 0 aketh,by life and knowledge, and will and 
hb^aring, and sight and word, not by His 
simple essence. 

“ {His works.) He, praised be His name, 
-exists after such a manner that nothing be¬ 
sides Him hath any being but what is pro¬ 
duced by His operation, and fiowoth from His 
justice after the best, most excellent, most 
perfect, and most just model. He is, more¬ 
over, wise in His works, and just in His 
decrees. But Hi.s justice is not to bo com¬ 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of another; but no injustice 
can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there 
is nothing that belongs to any other besides 
Himself, so that wrong is not imputable to 
Him as meddling with thipgs not appertaining 
to Him. All things. Himself only excepted, 
genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel¬ 
ligible, sensible, were all created originally by 
Him, He created them by His pow^er out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, 
•when as yet they were nothing at all, but He 
afono existing from eternity, neither was 
there any other, with-Him. Now Ho created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta¬ 
tion of His power, and His will, and the con¬ 
firmation of His word, whi6h was true from 
Bli eternity Kot that Ho stood in need of 
them, nor wanted them; hut Ho manifestly 
declared His glory in creating and producing, 
and commanding, without being under any 
obligation, nor out of necessity. Loving kind¬ 
ness, the' showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him; whereas it is in 
His power to pour forth upon men a variety 
pf torments, and afldict tkem with various 


kinds of sorrows and diseases, which, if Ho 
were to do, His justice could not be arraigned, 
nor would ho be chargeable with injustice. 
Yet he rewards those that worship Him for 
their obedience on account'of his promrse .and 
beneficence,,not of their merit nor of necessity, 
since there is nothing which He can bo tied 
to perform ; nor can any injustice be sup¬ 
posed in Him, nor can Ho bo under any obli¬ 
gation to any person whatsoever. That His 
creatures, however, should be bound to servo 
Him, arisoth from His having declared by the 
tongues of the prophets that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is not 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent messengers to carry to men His com¬ 
mands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veracity He proved by manifest miracles, 
whereby men are obliged to give credit to 
thpm in those things that they relate.” 

Included in the attributes of God as given 
in His ninoty-nino titles or names, there are 
the Hajt si/dt, or Seven Attributes; Muham¬ 
mad al-Barqawi has expressed them as 
follows:— 

(1) Haydty or Life. God Most High is 
alone to'be adored. He has neither associate 
nor equal. Ho is free from the imperfections 
of humanity. He is neither begotten nor 
does Ho beget. He is invisible. Ho is with¬ 
out figure, form, colour or parts. His exist¬ 
ence has neither beginning nor end. Ho is 
immutable. If Ho so wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant. 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it be the 
creation of a fly or that of the seven heavens. 
Ho receives lieither profit nor loss from what¬ 
ever may happen. If all the Infidels became 
believers and all the irreligious pious, He 
would gain no advantage. On the other 
hand, if all Believers became infidels. Ho 
would suffer no loss. 

(2) ‘i/w, or Knowledge. Ho has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth. Ho knows the number 
of the leaves of the ^trees, of the gi’ains of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart of man and what Ho utters 
with His mouth. He alone, except those to 
whom Ho has revealed them, knows the in¬ 
visible things. He is free froni forgetfulness, 
negligence and error. His knowledge is 
eternal: it is not posterior to His essence. 

(3) Qudrah, or Power. He is Almighty. 
If He wills, He can raise the dead, make 
stones talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens 
and -the earth, and recreate of gold or of 
silver thousands similar to those destroyed. 
He 'can transport a man in a moment of time 
from the east to the west, or from the west tot 
the cast, or to the seventh heaven. pis 
power is eternal a priori and a posteriori. It 
is not posterior to His essence. 

(4) Irddah, or Will. Ho can do what He 
wills, and whatever Ho wills comes to pass. 
He is not obliged to act. Everything.,good or 
evil, in this world exists by His will. Ho wills 
the faith of the believer and the piety of the 
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jreligious. “If; So 'were to change His will | 
'there would be neither a true believer nor a 
pious man. He willeth also the unbelief of 
the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked 
and, without that will, there would neither 
be unbelief nor irreligion. All we do we do by 
His will: what He willeth not does not come 
to pass. If one should ask why God does 
not will that all men should believe, we 
answer : “ We have no right to enquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to will and to do what He pleases.” In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
should remain m that state ; in making ser¬ 
pents, scorpions and pigs : in willing, in-short, 
all that is evil, God has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. Wo must acknowledge that the will 
of God is eternal and that it is not posterior 
to His essence. 

(5) or Hearing. He hears all sounds 

W'hether low or loud. He hears without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. • 

(6) Baf!ar, or Seeing. Ho sees all things, 
even the steps of a black ant on a black stone 
in a dark nightyet He has no eye as men 
have. 

(7) Kalaviy or Speech. He speaks, but not 
with a tongue as men do. He speaks to some 
of His servants without the intervention of 
another, even as lie spoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. Ho speaks to others by the instru¬ 
mentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophets. It follow’s from this that ilie 
Qur’an is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated. (Sale’s Faith of Islam.) 

With regard to the Muhammadan belief in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the well- 
known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself :— 

“ ‘ There is no god but God,’ are words 
simply tantamount in English to the nega¬ 
tion of any deity save one alone; and thus 
much they certainly moan in Aiabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre¬ 
servedly all plurality, whether of nature or of 
person, in the Supremo Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un¬ 
begot, in all its simple and uncommunicablo 
Oneness ; but besides this, the words in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su¬ 
preme Being is also the only Agent, the only 
Force, the only act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional passive- 
uess, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity, The sole powder, the 
sole motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God ; the rest is downright inertia and more 
insti-umentality, from the highest archangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
-‘permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or 
of Act) thus exclusiyely assigned to God, Who 
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absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom 
alone it can be ascribed, whether for preser¬ 
ving or for destroying, for relative evil or for 
equally relative good. I say ‘ relative,’ be¬ 
cause it is clear that in such a theology no 
place is left for absolute good or evil, reason 
or extravagance, all is abridged in the auto¬ 
cratical will of the One great Agent: ^ sic 
voloy sic jubeOy stet pro ratione voluntas *; or, 
more significantly still, in Arabic Kema 
yeshao (jea-md yashffu), ‘as H6 wills it,’ to 
quote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Coran. 

“ Thus immeasureably and eternally exalted 
above, and dissimilar from, all creatures, 
which lie levelled before Him on one "Common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omni¬ 
present action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and 
absolute will. He communicates nothing to 
His creatures, for their seeming power and 
act ever remain His alone, and in return He 
receives nothing from them; for whatever 
they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, 
and from Him only. And, secondly, no supe¬ 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminence, can be 
lawfully claimed by one creature over its 
fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un¬ 
exceptional servitude and abasement; all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Force which 
employs them to crush or to benefit, to truth 
or to error, to honour or’shame, to happiness 
or 'misery, quite independently of their indi¬ 
vidual fitness, deserts, or advantage, and 
simply because ‘ Ho wills it,’ and ‘ as He 
wills it.’ 

“ One might at first sight think that this 
tremendous Autocrat, this uncontrolled and 
unsympatbising Power, would be far above any¬ 
thing like passions,desires, or inclinations. Yet 
such is not the case, for lie has vith respect 
to llis creatures one main feeling and source 
of action, namely, jealousy of them, lest they 
should perchance attribute to themselves 
something of w'hat is His alone, and thus en¬ 
croach on His all-engrossing kingdom. Hence 
lie is over more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea¬ 
sure, to ruin than to build. It is His sin¬ 
gular satisfaction to let created beings conti¬ 
nually feel that they are nothing else than 
His slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may the bettor ac¬ 
knowledge His superiority, and know Ilis 
power to be above their power. His cunning 
above ^their cunning. His will above their 
will. His pride above their pride ; or rather, 
that there is no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His owm. 

“ But He Himself, sterile in His inacces¬ 
sible height,neither loving nor enjoying aught 
save His own and self-measured decree, with¬ 
out son, companion, or counsellor, is no less 
barren of Himself than for His creatures, and 
His own barrenness and lone egoism in Him- 
seljf is the cause and rule of His indifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note is the key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God runs through and 
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modifies the whole system and creed that 
centres in Him. 

“ That the notion hero given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may ajipear, 
is exactlj" and literally that which the Coran 
conveys or intends to convey, I at pre-^ont take 
for granted. But that it indeed is so, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought over 
the Arabic text (for mere cursory leading, 
especially in a translation, im11 not sutlice), 
can hesitate to allow. In fact, every phrase 
of the preceding sentences, every touch in this 
odious portrait, has lieen taken, to the best of 
my ability, word for woid, or at least mean¬ 
ing for moaning, from the ‘Book.’ the truest 
mirror of tho mmd and scope of its wiiter. 

“ And that such was in reality Maho¬ 
met’s mind and idea, is fully confirmed by 
the witnes.s-tongue of contemjiurary tradition. 
Of this wo hav(* many authentic samples : the 
Sa/ire/i (Sahih), the CoiiDnentmof Beydfuvi 
(nl-Baizdti'i), tho n/ and 

fifty similar woi ks,»aiyoid ample testimony on 
this point. Rut for tho honofit of my readers 
in general, all of whom may not have drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-heads of Islamic 
do's^na, I ^^lll sul))(>m a s))eeimen, known 
jieihaps to many Oilentalists, yet too cliarac- 
tenstic to be here omitted, a repotition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and ajiju'ovmg Wahhribis in 
Xejed. 

“‘Accordingly, wljon CJod ’—so runs tht‘ 
tradition: Iliad hotter said, the hl.-isphrmy - 
'lesolvod to create the human rai-o, lie took 
into Ilia hands a mass of eaitli, tin' .sann' 
yhcnecall mankind wme to )>t' foiined,and 
in which they afteramannei ))it‘-(‘Xi>t('tl ; aiul 
having then dunh'd th<' olod into t wo (Mjual 
portions, He thicvv the one' halt into h<ll, 
saying, “These to eteinal tlie, and I caie 
not”; and projected the other half into lu-a- 
ven, adding, “ and tlnwe to Paradise, 1 eaie 
not.”’ (See ]\Ji^hLdtu 'l-^liisdtnh Bdljii 7- 
Uadr ) 

“Oommenlary would here' ho sn}>einiions 
But in this A\e ha\e befi>ie ns the .idequale 
idea of ])i edestiilation, or. to gi\eit a tniei 
name, pie-damuali<in, licld and taught in the 
school of tluiCoian I^uadi.e .md holl .tie 
at onee totally iiah'pomlenl of lovo oi h.aliod 
oil th(' part (d thi' iJeily, and of meiits or th*- 
monts, of good or evil eonduet, on the pait 
of the cieatuie, and, in tho cuiiI'spoiiding 
tlieoiy, lightly .so, since tho vtu-y ac'tioU'. 
which we call good or ill-doscrving. light oi 
wrong, wieked or \nluous, aie in tlioir c 
sence all one and of one, and accoidingly 
liieiit neither jiraise noi tilaine, punislunent 
nui lecompcnsc, except .uul siin])iv after the 
arbitrary value which the all-i egulating w ill 
of tiio great despot may cboo.se to assign or 
impute to them. In a woid. Ho hums one in¬ 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
chain.s and so.is of molten lire, and seats 
another in tho plenary enjoyment of an ever¬ 
lasting brothel between foity celestial eoncu- 
bines, just and equally for His own good 
pleasure, and because Ho wills it. 

“ Meu are thus all on one common level, 


here and hereafter, in their physical, social,, 
and moral light—the level of slaves to one 
sobi Master, of looks to one universal Agent. 
But the cquali.sing process does not stop 
here: beasts, hiids, fishes, inseet.s, all parti¬ 
cipate of the same honour or debasement; all 
are, like man, the slaves of God, the tools 
and automata of His will; and hence IVIa- 
homot is simply logical and self-consistent 
w'ben in tho Coran bo informs his folloAveis, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are ‘ nations ’ 
like themselves, nor docs any intrinsic dis¬ 
tinction exist between them and the human 
species, except what accidental diversity tho 
‘King, the Proud One, tho Mighty,tho Giant,’ 
&c., as he styles his God, may have been 
pleased to make, just as He willed it, and so 
long as He may will it. 

“How'ovor, should any one think himself 
aggrieved by such association, ho may con¬ 
sole himself by retlecting that, on the other 
hand, angels, archangels, genii, devils, and 
whatovei other spiritual beings may exist, 
are no less on his level also : and that if ho 
himself he no better than a camel, he is, how'- 
over, no worso than Gabriel or any seraph. 
And then, over all and above all, ‘ There is 
no god but God.’”— (^Central and JBastern 
Arabia^ vol. i. p. 3fi5.) 

GOG AND MAGOG. Arabic 
Ydjfij tra Mnjdj, also spelt Ma^juj 
v:a Yidjflj A barbarous. 

people of Central A.sia, perhaps tho Turko¬ 
mans, who are in tho Qur’an•repiesented as 
doing evil in tlie land in th(' days of Zu ’I- 
(^amam (or Alexander). See Suiah xviii. 

'•Tli.'v said, ‘O Zu'1-Qarnain I vonly Gog 
and M.ig<')g wa.stethis land; shall wo then pay 
tlioe tiibiite, so thou biuld a lampart between 
us aii<l tlw'iu ? ’ 

‘•Ho said, • Bt'tter fhau yojn tiifinh is tho 
might wlu'iow’ith my Lord hath strengthened 
mo, lull holp mo stieniumsly, and I will sot a 
ban 10 1 iM'twoon \ou and them. 

i’liiiL' 1110 hlnoks of non,'—until when it 
llllod thr space hi'tween the mountain sides— 

• Pl\.s.nd li(', ‘ yoiii liellow'.s,'—until when ho 
h.id m;ido it io(i willi luMt (liio), ho said,— 

‘ Bi lUg mo molten brass that I may pour upon 
it.’ 

‘•And Gog .and i^Iagog were not able to 
male it, noilhci woie they able to dig 
thn-ugh it. 

‘■•dhis,’ said ho, ‘ i.s a mcicy from mv 
Luid'” 

They aie also sjioken of in Surah xxi. 

0 (>, as a people who shall appear in tho last 
days — 

••Iheicis a ban on every city which we 
shall lia\e destroyed, that they shall not 
anso again. 

“ Until a way ia opened for Gog and Ma¬ 
gog, .and they shall hasten from every high 
luiid.” 

Al-Bal:'riwi .t^ays Yajuj and iMajuj arc Hvo 
tribes descended from Japheth tho son of 
Noah, and some .say Yujiij belong to the 
Tuiks and MajuJ to tho Jils. (Comp 
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^Jzekiel xxxviii. 2 ; xxxix. 1; Rev. xvi. 14; 

XX. 8.) 

GOLD. Arabic zahah ; Ilcb. 

nriL The zalcat imposed upon gold is upon 
twenty rnii^Ljcils onc-half misqiil. and u])()n 
every four misqfils in exce^^?, one qirat, he('au>^e 
the aims upon gold is one fortieth of the 'v\lioh“ 
This is duo upon all gold, whether it bemeom 
or in ornaments. But ash-Shafri s.ay.s it is 
not duo upon the ornaments of women or tho 
ring.s of men. (^Hiduyalu vol i. p. 27 ) 

Tho sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly equal in point of weight, for Muham¬ 
mad said, “ Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rate aecording to weight, 
for any inequality in point of weight is ubui^'.” 
(Idem, \ol. ii. 552.) 

“ It is not lawful for a man or woman to oat 
or diink out of gold or silver vessols.” (Jdtm, 
vol. vi. 8(1.) 

GOLIATH. Arabic Jahlt 

Tho giant whom King David shwv. .Men¬ 
tioned m the Qui’an, Suiah ii. 251: “And 
w’hcn they went forth to battle against dal fit 
and his army, they said, ‘O Loid, give us 
patience, and strengthen our feet, and help us 
against the intidels ! ’ Tlieretoio lliev dis- 
ceinfited them by tho will of God, and David 
slew dfilut.'’ 

Tlie commentators have not ventured to 
give an;) account of Juliit. 

GOMOREAH. Arabic Ohamtlroh 
Nut nu7ntiuii(’(l by name in 
tlie Gfir’an , iait iSadihit ira (IJumnddh nie un¬ 
derstood to he tin* “oveiturneJ eitios" re- 
felled to in Surahs ix. 71, l\i\. t). 

GOOD WORKS. Arabic as-Sdli- 
hCd Ai'conlin^ to tli(‘ 

teaching of the (^Hii’an. good wuiks w-illiout 
faith will not save fioui tho toiments of 
hell. 

Surah wiii. 103-5: Slnill we tidl y()U who 
ai'o they that have lust Ihoir lal.oiir most ; 
whose efi'orts in the })ieseni life have heim 
mistaken, and who deemed that what tlie\ 
did was nglit? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of tho IjomI, or that thev 
.should ever meet Iliin. Vniii, thertdore, are 
tlieir w'orks ; and no weight will we allow 
them on tho dav of Jvesuircetion.’’ 

Faith ill the .ihctve is Ixdief m the mission 
of Muhammad: all Musliin.s being eoiisideied 
in a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may lie. With lefoienee to the good deeds ot 
^luslims, the following is the teaching of 
5hihammad, as reemded in the Tradition.s 
(MdshLut^ book X. chap, iii.):— 

“When a man is hi ought to Islam and he 
pci forms it well, God covers all his toimei 
Sins, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
imt, up to seven hundred, and even moic than' 
that, whereas the rewaid of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless God passes that over like- 
V ise.” 

“ There are three persons w^hose actions 
• lie not w’l'ittcn ; one a person asleep until he 
awakes; the second, a boy not arrived at 
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puberty; the thiid, a madman until he re> 
coA ers his reason.” 

eiily. Chid reoordelh both the good deeds 
and the caiI deeds. He aaIio has proposed to 
do evil and ilid not do it, for him God re- 
coideth one junfectly good deed. AndhcAvho 
mteiuh'd to do good and put his intentions 
into pi.ietice. for 1 pm Uod leeonh'th liorn ten 
to se\('n Innulretl good deeds (aeeoiding to 
their meiit^). And he who intended to do 
evil but did it nut, trod recoidetli one good 
act , but he Avlio mtendeth do ca il and doeth 
it, foi him trod leeoidetli one e\il deeil.” 

“Veiily, the eoiuhtioii of that jieisonAvho 
does e\il and afti r that good deeds, is like the 
eoTulilion of a man with tiglit armour on, 
Avhich has troubl(nl him. lie does one good 
deed and tho iings (d tho aimour beeumc 
open. He dues anothei good deed, and tho 
armour falls fiom his body ” 

“Verily there AAas a man amongst those 
Avho wer»‘hefoio ymi to whom iho angel of 
death < ame to take his .soul, and he was 
asked ‘II.iac aou done an\ good act'i'’ Ho 
said 111 answ(>i, ‘I ilo not ionieiiibei that I 
liaAc done any good’ U was said to him, 

‘ Look well into \ouis(>li, and eonsnb r if aou 
have done any go(,(l woik. He said, ‘ I do 
not lind any good m myself, except that I 
used to buy and s<dl in tlio woild and used fo 
claim my right funn the iieh, hut .illowed 
them their leisui(‘ to jiay me aa lien they liked, 
and i foigave the poo/.’ Then God iiroiiglit 
th.it man into ]iaradise.” 

“An adultei<-ss AAas forgn on, Avho [lassinl 
by .1 (log at .1 W(dl, and (he dc-g^ Ava.s holding 
out hi^ tongue lioin thimt which Avas rnsir 
killing iiim Idle AAomaii du'AA eH liei hoot 
and tied it to the' end oi luu \(nl, and dii'W 
Avatei fertile (h'g-, and gavo Inrn to dunk, and 
she Asa.s foigiAcii on ai'eount ol that act It 
w as asked the Ih o)ih( t, ‘ \ ei ilv. ai e the; o i <'* 
A\ai(ls foi our doing goaal to (juadi iipe(ls, aii'l 
gi\ing tin m w atei todiinl;?’ He sa ul, ‘ dditn o 
aio K'waid-, foi lii'in iiting c\<‘iy animal 
having a moist Iia ei 

“ \ oui ‘-niiling 111 \oin hiothei's face is 
alms, and \<-ui exhoitiiig mankind to aii- 
tuous de(ds is aims; and >0111 piolilhitllig 
tli(' joihoUhn IS allow, and A’our ehoA\ mg men 
the load wluni thcA h;se il is .ilnis, and your 
assisting till' hlindisalms . and \ oui iem(»\ing 
.stones, thoiiis, and lames, A\]ii(di arc iiie(>nAe- 
menl t(j man 1 ^ alms; ain .1 youi pouring 
AAatm fioin your huel'.et into that of jour 
hi other is alms for jou.” 

OOSHAll-NISHlN <«./). 

Li/. “ One "'Aho sits in a corner,” APeisiati 
term foi a doAoiit ]»eisen who m retiremeut 
engages Ill the oonleiiiphiUoii of the Deity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic L{/d, 

A teim a])]die(l to lb(' A\h(do <j 1 the Ni'Av Ico- 
tauieilt .sclljilllK'S. [.NLAV TI.S'IA.AII NT ] 

■GRAMMAR, [ilmu ’l-adab.] 
GRANDFATHER. Arabic jac/d 
(j^). n a i’atber die without apiioiiit- 
ixig ;iu excculoi,thc giaiiUfulhei icpiesfiitg 
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the father. And in 'making contracts of mar¬ 
riage, the grandfather has prooedenco of Jan 
executor, although the executor takes prece¬ 
dence in managing the property. (^Hidayah, 
voj. iv. p. 555.) In case of the father being 
poor, it is the duty of the grandfather to act 
for his grandchild in the distribution of alms, 
<fec. {Idpm, vol. ii. p. 244.) 

GRANDMOTHER. ArabicjacZtZa/i 
(Sjs-). If the mother of an infant 

die, the right hizanah, or guardianship, rests 
with the maternal grandmother in preference 
to the paternal; but if she be not living, the 
paternal grandmother has the right prior to 
any other relation. The paternal grandmother 
is also entitled to a sixth of the eiTccts of a 
child of her son, if the child’s mother be dead, 
-as being the mother’s share. (Uiddyah, vol. i. 

p. 580.) 

-GRAVE. Arabic qahr (y^) ; Heb. 
The graves of Muhammadans 

are so dug as to allow the body to lie with its 
face towards Makkah; consequently in India 
they are dug from north to south. It is usual 
to dig a grave the depth equal to the height of 
the breast of a middle-sized man, and to make 
a recess at the bottom,which is called lahdy'm 
which the body is placed. The body having 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
unbumt bricks, and the grave is filled with 
earth and a mound raised over it. 

The Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the works of Muslim doctors, ^all teach that 
a dead body is conscious of pain, and there¬ 
fore great care is taken to prevent any pres¬ 
sure upon the body. 

‘Amir relates that his father Sa‘d ibn Abi 
Waqqus said on his death-bed, “ Make a 
lahd for me towards Makkah, and put unburnt 
bricks upon my grave, as was done in the 
case of the'Prophet {^Sohihu Muslim^ p. 211). 

Sufyan at-Tammar relates theft he “ saw the 
Prophet’s grave, and the top of it tvas like a 
camel’s back.” (iSahl/tu d-BuHidyi.') 

Ibn ‘Abbas says “ a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s grave.” (Mmfikdty book 
V. c, vi.) 

Jabir says “ the Prophet prohibited build¬ 
ing with mortar on graves, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them.” [Mishkdt, book v. 
0 . vi.) But notwithstanding this tradition 
(which is acted upon by the Wahhabis), 
masonry tombs are most common in all parts 
of Islam, and form some of the most sti'iking 
specimens of Muhammadan architecture. 
[tomb.s.] 

GRAVE, The Punishments of the. 

f‘AZABU ’l-QABR.] 

GREEKS. Arabic ar-TtHm 

by which is meant the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire. In the xxxth chapter of the Qur’an, 
entitled the Surniu uni, or the “Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine power by the Per¬ 
sians with a supposed prophecy of future suc¬ 
cesses. The chapter begins thus :— 

“Alif. Lfim. Mim. THE GREEKS have 
been defeated 


“ In a land hard hy: But -after their defeat 
they shall defeat their foes, 

“'In -a few.years. First and la.st .is .the 
affair wulh God. And on that day shall the 
faithful rejoice 

“ In the aid of their God : He aideth whom 
He wdll ; and He is the Mighty, the Merciful. 

“ It is the promise of God : To his promise 
God will not be untrue : but most men know 
if not.” 

Following al-Baizavyi, the Jaliilan, and 
other commentators, Sale remarks that— 

The accomplishment of the prophecy con¬ 
tained in this passage, which is very famous 
among the Muhammadans, being insisted on 
by their doctors as a convincing proof that 
the Qur’an really came down from heaven, it 
may be excusable to bo a little particular. 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasion of a great victory obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeks, the nows whereof 
coming to Makkah, the infidels became 
strangely elated, and began to abuse Muham¬ 
mad and his followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like themselves, 
were idolaters, and supposed to have no 
scriptures, against the Christians, who pre¬ 
tended as well as Muhammad to worship one 
God, and to have divine scriptures, was an 
earnest of their own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of his religion, to 
chock which vain hopes it was foretold in the 
words of the text, that how improbable soever 
it might seem, yet the scale should be turned 
in a few years, and the vanquished Greeks 
prevail as remarkably against the Persians. 
That this prophecy was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not to observe, though 
they do not exactly agree in the accounts 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some place the vic¬ 
tory gained by the Persians in the fifth year 
before the llijrah, and their defeat by tho 
Greeks in the second year after it, when the 
hiitilc of Badr was fought; others place the 
former in the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the latter m the end of the 
sixth or beginning of tho seventh year after it, 
when tho expedition of al-Hudaibiyah was 
undertaken. The date of tlie victory gained 
by tho Greeks in the first of these accounts, 
interferes with a story which tho commenta¬ 
tors tell, of a wager laid by Abu Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn Khalf, who turned this prophecy 
into ridicule. Abu Bakr at first laid ten 
young camels that the Persians should re¬ 
ceive an overthrow within three years, but on 
his acquainting Muhammad with what he had 
done, that Prophet told him that the word 
bi^z, made use of in this passage, signified no 
determinate number of years, but any number 
from three to nine (though some suppose tho 
tenth year is included), and therefore advised 
him to prolong the time and to raise the 
wager, which ho accordingly proposed to 
Ubaiy, and they agreed that the time assigned 
should be nine years and the wager a hun¬ 
dred camels. Before the time was elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at Uhud, in 
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the third year of the Hijrah; but the event 
afterwards showing that Abii Bakr had won, 
lie received the camels of Ubay’s heirs, and 
brought them in triumph to Muhammad. 
History informs us that the successes of 
Kh osriiJParviz, King of Persia, who carried 
on a terrible war against the Greek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, slain by Phocas, were very great, and 
continued in an uninterrupted course for two- 
nnd-twenty years Particularly in the year 
of Christ G15, about the beginning of the 
sixth year before the Hijrah, the Persians, 
having the preceding year conquered Syria, 
made themselves masters of Palestine and 
took Jerusalem, which seems to be that signal 
advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned 
in this passage, as agreeing best with the 
tonns hel*e used, and most likely to alarm-tho 
Arabs by reason of their vicinity to the sceno 
of action; and there was so little probability 
at that time of the Greeks being able to re¬ 
trieve their losses, much less to distress the 
Persians, that in the following years the 
arms of the latter made still farther and 
more considerable progresses, and at length 
they laid siege to Constantinople itself. But 
in the year 025, in which the fourth year of 
the Hijrah began, abut ten years after the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Greeks, \\^heu it was 
least expected, gained a remarkable victory 
over the Persians, and not only obliged them 
to quit the territories of the empire, by car¬ 
rying the war into their own country, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled 
the capital city al-Madayin; lloraclius en¬ 
joying thenceforward a continued series of 
good fortune, to the deposition and death of 
i^osru. (Sale’s Koran, in loco.) 

GEOVE, The. Arabic Aikah 

The A^hdbu ^l-AiLah, or “ the people of the 
Grove,'’ are mentioned foui’ times in the 
Qur’an, Surahs xv. 78, xxvi. 170, xxviii. 21, 
1 . 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated the prophets as ,liars. The following 
particulars regardingllfcm are given in Surah 
xxvi. 170 :— 

“ The pdople of the grOve of Madyan treated 
the Apostles as liars. 

‘‘ When Shmaib their brother said to thorn, 
‘Will yo not fear God? 

“ I truly am your trustworthy Apostle, 

“ Fear God', then, and obey mo: 

“No reward ask I of you for this: my re¬ 
ward is of tho Lord of the Worlds alone.” 

GTJAEDIANSHIP. Guardianship 

over a minor is of two kinds: ivildyah 
or guardianship • of tho property and 
education and marriage^ of tho ward, and 
hizdnah or guardianship over tho 

rearing and bringing up of the child. 

Guardians are either so by natural right or 
by testament, or by appointment by a judge. 

The guardianship of a minor for the ma¬ 
nagement and preservation of his property 
devolves first'~dh hifi- ov her father, then on 
tho father’s executor, next on tho paternal 
grandfather, then on his executor, then on 


'the exeentors of such executors, next on tho 
ruling power or his representative, tho Qfi/.i, 
or judge. 'In default of a father, father’s 
father, and their executors, as above, all of 
whom aro termed near guardians, it rests in 
tho Qazi to appomt a guardian of an infant’s 
property. Tho other ])atornnl kinsmon who 
are termed remote kindred, and the mother 
succeed, according to pi -ximity, to tho guar¬ 
dianship-of an infant (or tho purpose of odu,' 
cation and marriage; they have no right to 
bo guardians of his property, unless ap¬ 
pointed to bo so by the ruling authority, or in 
tho original proprietor’s will, proved by com¬ 
petent witnesses. Tho mother’s right of 
guardianship is, however, forfeited upon her 
being remarried to a stranger, but regained 
when she is divorced by him, and has again 
become a widow. 

In default of the mother as well as of tho 
paternal kindred of a minor, his maternal 
relations aro, according to proximity, entitled 
to guardianship for the purposes of educa¬ 
tion and marriage, and not for the manage* 
merit of his property, unless so appointed in 
the iato owner’s will or by tho Qazi. 

The general rule is that a guardian, execu¬ 
tor, or anyone who has tho caro of tho person 
and projierty of a minor, can enter into a 
contract which is or likely to bo advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward. 

A guardian may sell or jiurchasemovoablcs 
on account of his ward, either for an equiva¬ 
lent or .at such a rate as to occasion an incon¬ 
siderable loss, but not at such a rato as to 
make tho loss groat and apparent. (^Hiddyah^ 
vol. iv. p. 5.53.) 

A guardian is allowed to borr6w money for 
tho support and educ^ition of his ward, even 
by pawning the minor’s property; tho debt so 
contracted must bo paid out of his (tho 
minor’s) estate, or by him when ho comes of 
age. 

It is not lawful for a guardian to pledge 
into his own hands goods belonging to hia 
ward on account of a debt due to him, or into 
tho hands of his child being an infant, or 
into tho hands of his slave being a njerchant 
and free from debt, {liiddyah^ vol. iv. p, 
214.) 

A father cab pawn tho goods of his infant 
child into his own hands for a debt duo frota 
the child, or into the bands of another of his 
children being an infant. 

A father may also pawn on account of his 
own debt tho goods belonging to his minor 
son, who on coming of ago will redeem tho 
goods discharging the debt, and have a claim 
on the father for tho sum. 

The contract of pawn ontored into by a 
father^ with respect to his minor child’s goods 
cannot bo annulled by the minor, even if it 
were not for his own dobt or for hia own 
benefit. 

The mother is, of all tho persons, tho best 
entitled to tho custody (Jiizdnah) of her infant 
child during marriage and after aoparation 
from hor husband, unless she bo an ap03tat<}, 
or wicked, or unworthy to be trusted. 
{Fatdviid-i’^Alamgiri, vol. i. p.'728.) 
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Next the mother’s mother how high soever 
is entitled to the custody {hizdnah) of a 
child; fading her by death, or marriage 
to a stranger, the full sister is entitled ; 
failing her by death or marriage to a 
stranger, the half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her in the same way the daughter 
of the full sister, then the daughter of the 
half-sister by the mother. Next the maternal 
aunt in the same way, and then the paternal 
aunts also in like manner. {Fatdwd^i-^Alam- 
giri, vol. i. p. 728.) 

An umm-i'Walad (or a female slave who has 
borne a child to her master), when emanci¬ 
pated, obtains the right of taking her child. 
(^Hiddyah^ vol. i. p. 389.) 

^ When it is necessary to remove a boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to take charge of him, ho 
is to bo given up to his agnate male rela¬ 
tives Qa^dbafi). Of those tho father is the 
first, then the paternal grandfather, how 
higl). soever, then the full brother, then the 
half-brother by the father, then the son of tho 
full brother, then the son of the half-brother 
by the father, then the full paternal uncle, 
then the half paternal uncle by tho father, 
then the sons of paternal uncles in tho same 
order. But though a boy may bo given up to 
the son of his paternal uncle, a girl should 
not bo entrusted to him 

No male baa any right to the custody of a 
female child, but one who is, within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees of relationship to her; and an 
*a^dbuh who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. (Fatdwd-i-^A/a?ngiri, vol. i. p. 729.) 

A female’s custody of a boy tonninatos 
when ho is seven years old, and of a girl 
her puberty. ' 

Male custody of a boy continues till pu¬ 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted 
to take care of herself. 

When a female has neither father nor 
grandfather nor any of her *asdbah to take 
charge of her, or the ^asdbah is profligate, it 
is the duty of the judge to take cognizance of 
her condition; and if she can be trusted to 
take care of herself, he should allow her to 
live alone, whether she bo a virgin or a soiyi- 
dak, and if not, ho should place her with some 
female amin, or trustee, in whom he has con¬ 
fidence ; for he is the superintendent of all 
Muslims. (^Fatdwd-i-^Alamgiri, vol. i. p. 730.) 


When a mother refuses to take charge of a 
child without hire,^it may be committed to 
another. 

A boy or girl having passed the period of 
hizdnah, has no option to be with one parent 
in preference to the other, but must neces¬ 
sarily thenceforth remain in charge of tho 
father. {Jliddyah, vol. i. p. 389.) 

Before tho completion of Hdiiah, or disso¬ 
lution of marriage, the proper plaeo of hizd¬ 
nah is that whore the husband and wife live, 
and the former cannot take away tho child 
out of the custody of the latter. After com¬ 
pletion of her ^i(hl(ih, and .separation from her 
husband, a woman can take her child to the 
place qf her nativity, provided tho marriage 
had been contracted there, or it is so near 
from the place of separation or husband’s 
residence, that if tho husband .should leave 
tho latter in the morning to visit the child, 
he can return to his residence before night. 
There is also no objection to hor removing 
with the child from a village to the city or 
chief town of the district, the same being ad- 
vantagoou.s to tho child, and in no respect 
injurious to tho father. If tho child’s mother 
be dead, and its hizdnah or custody has 
passed to the maternal grandfather, she can¬ 
not remove tho child to her own city, though 
the marriage had taken place there. Other 
women than the grandmother are like her in 
respect to tho place of hizdnah. 

When an umm-i-waladh.diii been emancipated, 
jhe has no right to take hor child from the 
city in which tho farther is residing. 

(^Hiddyah, vol. i.; Fatdwd-i-'"Aiamglrl, vol. i.; 
Ditrru ''l-Mukhtdr., p. 84G; Jdmi^u ^r-Runiuz ; 
Tagore Lectures, 1879', Bailio’s Digest, p, 
430.) 

GUEST. Arabic zaif (UL-a—£>). 

[HOSPJTALlXr.] 

GURZ ( 3 ^). (1) The Persian 

word for tho mitraqah, or iron mace, where¬ 
with the infidel dead are smitten in their 
graves by the angels Munkar and Naklr. 
[‘AZABO ’l-QABR.] 

(2) An iron mace pointed at one end and 
having a knob at tho other covered with 
spikes, and used by tho Quiz Mar, or Rufa‘i 
faqirs, for striking against their breasts in 
their devotional exercises. ((Idnun-i-Isldm, 
p. 291.) 


H. 


HABA (o^a). “Dust,” especially 

the finer particles which fly about and' are 
only conspicuous in tho sun’s rays. 

A term used by the Sufi mystics for those 
portions of matter (hayuh) which God has 
distributed in creation. (‘Abdu ’r-Razziiq’s 
DicU of Sufi Terms.') 


HABIB an-NAJJAR 

“ Ilabib tho Carpenter,'’ whose story is told 
in the Qur’dn (Surah xxxvi. 12), as follows:— 
“ Set forth to them tho instance of the 
people of tho city {i e. of Antioch) when the 
bent Ones came to it. 

“ When wo sent two (i.«. John and Jude) 
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unto them and they chnrg^ed them both vsrith 
imposture—therefore with a third (/ c. Simon 
Potor) we fitronKthoned them : and they said, 
* Verily wo are the Sent unto you of (Jnd' 

“ They said, ‘ Yo are only men like us ; 
Nou^'ht hath the Ood of IMeroy sent down. 
Ye do notliin;' hut lie ’ 

‘‘They said, ‘Onr Lord knowoth that wo 
are surely sent unto you ; 

“ ‘ To proclaim a clear moasago is our only 
duty.’ 

“ They said, ‘ Of a truth wo augur ill from 
you if yo desist not we iffill surely stone you, 
and a grievous punishment will surely befall 
you from us ’ 

“They said, ‘Your augury of ill is with 
yourselves. Will ye he warned? Nay, yo 
are an ei ’‘ng people.’ 

“ Then f. -m (hi‘ end of the eity a man (?.r 
flahil), tho c'ai'jK'nter) earne running: lie 
said, ‘ O my peo^^ile ! follow tho Sent Ones , 

“ ‘ Follow thoso who ask not of you a re- 
oomponeo, and wlio aia' rightly guided 

“‘And why should 1 not worshi]) Him who 
made me, and to whom yo shall bo brought 
baek ? 

“‘Shall r fako gods liesido Himff tlu' 
O'hI of men’v he {doa^-ed to afllict me, thoir 
inioreession will not avi'i'L from me aught, 
nor will they deliver:^ 

“‘ Truly thon should I lie in a manifest error 
“ ‘ Verii 3 % in your Lord have I believed, 
therefore hear me.’ 

“ —It was said to him. ‘ Enter thou into 
Paradi.so’ (?'.c aftei they had stoned him to 
death). And he said, ‘ Oh that my people 
know 

“ ‘ ITow gracious (lod hatli been to me, and 
that He h.ath made me one of Ills honoured 
ones.’ 

“ But no arm ' sont we down out of heavon 
nftiu his dciith.woY were wethen sending down 
our tnigch — 

“There was but one shout f/om Ciohncf 
and lo 1 the'v wer(‘ extin<‘t 

“Ob! the inis(M'v tfuit tests upon my .ser¬ 
vants! No ajiostle conieth to them hut they 
laugh him to scorn.” 

Al-Baizuwi, the eomraentator. .say.s tlio 
people (d the City of Antioch \\('re idolaters, 
and that Jesu.s sent two of Ins disciples, Vahya 
and Yunas (Jolin and Jude) to jireach to them 
And when they arrived, they met Hahih, the 
carpenter, to whom they made known their 
mis.sion Hahih said, “ Wliat .signs can ye 
.show that ye are sent of God ? ” And th(‘ dis¬ 
ciples replied, “ We can heal the sick and 
give .sight to those who are horn bliml, and 
cure tho leprosy,” Then Hahih brought hi.s 
siek son to them, and they laid their hands 
upon him and ho was healed. And Habib 
believed on Jesus, and ho made known tho 
gospel to tho people of tho city Many of tho 
people then came to the disciples and wero 
akso healed. The news then reached the ear 
of the governor of the city, and ho sent for 
the two disciples and tliey preached to him. 
Ho replied, “ Is your God ditVeront from our 
God?” They said, “Yes. Ho it i.s who 
made thee and thy gods.” Tho governor then 
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sent thorn away and put thorn in prison 
When they were in pri.sori, Jesu.s sont Shamb'm 
(Simon Peter), and he e.une secretly and mado 
fi-ionds witli the serv.snts of th(‘ ^mvernor, ;ind 
in time gaim'd aeee-,s to the governor’.s pre¬ 
sence, and peifoimed a niuaele in tlie jire- 
seneo of the governor hy iarsing a child who 
liad been dead ^evfui d.iys. The child wlnm 
r.-iisod from the deail, said he h.id seen Jesus 
Chiist in heaven, and that ho iiad mtereedod 
for the three diseijiles m prison. The 
governor heliev(‘d ;iiul many otlii'rs with 
him. Those who did not lieheve i.iised a dis- 
turhance in the city, and Hahih tin* earpimter 
•'xhorted them to hidieve For this ho wa.s 
stoned, and. having ditsl, entered into Paradise, 

Habib’s tomb i.s .still seen at Antioch,and i.s 
visited by Muhammadans as a shrine, 

HABiL [ahel.] 

HABWAII Tlip posture of 

sitting with thi> legi and thighs (‘untractod 
tioyards the belly, the hack bent forwards, 
and supported iti that jiusition by the arms 
crossed over the knees IMushms an' for- 
hidden to sit in this pogure dining the ro- 
cit.il of the Khuthah on l'’NdaYs {Mishhdt^ 
hook IV ]> !.■>, pt 2) as it melnies to drowsiiies.s. 

UADAS (si>A^). Stiiie of nil un- 

I’lean person, of one who has not performed 
the usual .ihlutions before piay\.>r. 

HADl) (a^-), j>1. huihul. In its pri¬ 
mitive seirso hudd signitios “ obstruction,” 
wlienee a porter or gate-keeper is ealh'd 
furdddd, or “ohstracter,” from hi.s offico of 
prohibiting pi'ople from entering In haw it 
('xpressos (h(‘ ininishm'hnts, tho limit.s of wliK'h 
have been detiruMi l-v Muhammad either in tlio 
()ui’aii or in tin' ll.idis. I'he.se jnmishments 
are(l) For </du/f<))/, stoning, (2) For /oraAn- 
Ooii, a hundred stiipi's; (J) For the false 
(rcrusttfion of a inaiiied prison udth adultery 
(ot )- eightv stnjies; (4) For apostasy^ 

deatli , (d) Foi’ diiid^niy irtne, ('ighty stripi.s ; 
(d) Foi ///r/>, the culling otV <J tlio right hand ; 
(7) For Itai/itray loh/jioy : for simjile rohhc'ry ou 
1 lie high way, the loss of hands and feet; for 
rohlx'ry witii murder, dcntli, either by the 
sword or by erueifixioii. (^lliddyahy vol. ii. 
P I [rilNJ.SllMLNT.] 

ae-HADID “Iron.” Tho 

title of the LVLTth Surah of tho Qur’an, in 
wliieh the woi d occurs (verse 25): ‘‘ Wo sont 
down i/on in whicli are both keun violonco and 
ad\.intagos to mon.” 

]lAl)[.S What happens 

foi tho lirst time; new, fresh. That which 
i.s hoin ill time as opposed to yadini, or that 
which is without a beginning, as God. 

HADlS pi. akddls. [tra¬ 

dition.] 

IlADl.S QUD.ST A 

divino .saying. A teim used for a hadls which 
relates a revelation from God in the language 
of the Propliet. An example i.s found m tho 
Mihhkdf (book i'. c. i. pt. 1); “Abu Hurahah 
aaid, ‘ The Prophet of God related these words 

20 
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of God, “ The sonfi of Adam vox me, and 
abuse the a^e, whereas I am Tlie AGE 
itisclf: In my hands are all events: I have 
made the day and night.” ’ ’’ 

H ADI YAH A present or 

offering made to persons of conse(iUoucc, 
kings or rulers. 

HADY Cattle sacrificed at 

Makkah during the Pilgi image, as distin¬ 
guished from animals .sacrificed on the (treat 
Festival, which are called ^izlthffdi. These 
animals are branded and sent off with strings 
round their nock.s, as offerings to the s.-icred 
temple. They mav be hullock.s, or camels, or 
sheep, or goats. (Mi'il)kdt, hook xi. c. viii.) 

HAFI?i Lit. “A guardian ” 

or protector. (l)One of the names of God, 
al-HdJiz. (2) A governor, c. 7 . J/dftzn'l~J3rnt; 
the guardian of the Makkan temple. (3) One 
who has committed the whole of the Qur’an 
to memory. 

‘Usman relates that the Prophet said: 

The be.st person amongst you is he who has 
learnt the Qur’an and teaches it. {Mishka 
book vii. c. i.) In the east it is usual for 
blind men to commit the Qur’an to memory, 
and to thus obtain the honourable distinction 
of Hdjiz. 4 

HAFSAH One of Muham¬ 

mad’s wives. She was the daughter of ‘Umar, 
and the widow of j^unais, an early convert 
to Islam. She married Muhammad about six 
months after her fortnor hu.sband’s death. 
During the lifetime of the Prophet she was a 
person of considerable influence in his coun¬ 
sels, being the daughter of ‘Umar. She sur¬ 
vived Muhammad some years, and has re¬ 
corded several traditions of his sayings. 

HAGAR. Arabic Ilctjar (^^). 

The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of Ishinaol. Al-Baizawi says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham, [and from 
hei’ was bom Ishmael. Sarah became jealous 
of Hajar (because she had a son), and she 
demanded of Abraham that ke should put 
both the mother and child away, and he sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them the spring 
Zamzam [zamzam]. When the tribe of Jur- 
hum saw that there v/as water in that place, 
they said to Hajar, “ If you will sharo with 
ns the water of this spring, we will sharo with 
you the milk of our herds,” and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
(JTafsiru 'l-Baizdivi, p. 424.) 

HAIR. Arabic s/ia‘r, sha*ar 

Heb. nyto. 

The sale of human hair is unlawful in the 
eame manner as the use of it for any purpose 
is unlawful. Being a part of the human 
body, it is necessary to preserve it from dis¬ 
grace, to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related in the 
traditions that God has cursed women who use 
false hair. (Hidd^ah, vol. iL p. 439.) [head.] 


AL-HAJARU 'L-ASWAD 

HAlTlYAH (A^n^). A sect of 

IMu.slims founded by Alnnad ibn lla’it, who 
.said there ,won' two God‘^, one whose oxis- 
t(‘neo is from eternitv {(jadhn'). ?,c. Allah, 
an<l the otlier who is ereated m time (mahad- 
7 .C. a]-.'\Ia'^ih ((’hnsf), and tliat it i-s ho 
who will judge the woild in the last d.ay. 
And he maiiitaine^l that thi.s is the meaning 
of the words which octoir m the traditions : 
•• (lod ereated man in his own imago.” {Kildbn 
'UTa^nJdt, in loro.) 

HAIWAN The animal 

eroation : which is divided into haiwdn ndfiq^ 
or rational beings ; and hot man sdhit^ or 
irrational beings. [ANiivLVLS, iieing.s.] 

al-I.IAIY ; Heb. ’’H. “ The 

Living One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. The term frequently occurs in the 
Qur’an. 

IIA’lZAH A menstruoua 

woman, [menstrcation".] 

HAJAR (/^Va). [hagar.] 
al-HAJARU ’L-ASWAD 
Lit. ‘‘ The Black Stone.*' 

The famous black stone w’hich forms part of 
the .sharp angle of the Ka‘hah in the temple 
at Makkah. Mr. Burkhardt says, “It is au 
irregular oval, about seven inches in dia¬ 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozen smaller stones of diflorent 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a 
small quantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed; it looks as if the whole had been 
broken into as many pieces by a violent blow, 
and then united again. It is very difficult to 
determine accurately the quality of this 
stone, which has been worn to its present 
surface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it has received. It appeared to mo like a 
lava, containing sovcral small extraneous par¬ 
ticles of a whitish and of a yellow substance. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown ap¬ 
proaching to black. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a border composed of a substanco 
which I took to be* a close cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quito tho 
same, brownish colour. This border servos 
to support its detached pieces ; it is two or 
three inches in breadth, and rises a little 
above the surface of the stone. Both tho 
border and tho stone itself are encircled by a 
silver band, broader below than above, and on 
the two sides, with a considerable swelling 
below, as if a part of tho stone were hidden 
under it. Tho lower part of the border is 
studded with silver nails.” 

Captain Burton remarks, “ Tho colour ap¬ 
peared to mo black and metallic, and the 
centre of the stone was sunk about two inches 
below tho metallic circle. Roimd the sides 
was a reddish brown cement, almost level 
with the metal, and sloping down to tho 
middle of tho stone. The band is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. I found 
the aperture in which the stone is, one span 
and three fingers broad.” 

According to Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad said 
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tho black stono came down from Paradise, 
and at the time of its descent it was whiter 
than milk, but that the sms of the children of 
Adam have caused it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion. when it will have two eyes, by which it 
will see and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidence in favour of 
those who touched and kissed it. 

Maximus Tyrius, who wrote in the second 
century, says The Arabians pay homage to I 
know not what god, which they represent by 
a quadrangular stono,” alluding to the Ka‘bah 
or temple wdiich contains the black stone. 
The Ouobars or Ancient Persians, asseit 
that the Black Stono w'as amongst the 
images and relics left by Mahabad and his 
successors in the Ka‘bah, and that it was an 
emblem of Saturn. -It is probably an aero¬ 
lite, and owes its reputation, like many others, 
to its fall from tho sky. Its existence as an 
object of adonition in an iconoclastic religious 
syKleni, can only bo accounted for by Muham¬ 
mad’s attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of tho falls of aerolites and 
meteoric stones through the atmos])here, is 
pubhshed in the Edinburgh Phihi^oghiml 
Joumah from a w'ork by Chladni in Geiman, 
in which tho subject is ably and fully treated. 



THE UAJARU ’l-aswad. {Bui ton.) 

HAJB A letral term in 

the Muhammadan law of inhciTtance, signify¬ 
ing tho cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

HAJI also A person 

who has performed the or pilgrimage to 

^lakkali. It is retained as a title of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgi image,c.y. 
Jldjl Qdi,im, i.e. “ Qusim the Pilgrim.” [mvjj.J 

HAJJ (2^). Lit. “ setting out,” 

tending towards.” The pilgrimage to Mak 
kah performed in the month of Zu ’1-Hijjab, 
or , tho twelfth month of tho Muhainmadaii 
year. It is the fifth jiillar of Muhammadan 
practical religion, and an incumbent religious 
duty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur’an. According to Muhammad it is a 
divine institution, and has the following autho¬ 
rity in the Qur’an for its duo obscu'vanco :— 

{It is noticeable that all the verses in the 
Qur’an with regard to the pilgrimage ate m thi 
later SiirahSf when they gi'e arranged in thcii 
chronological order>) 


Surah xxii. 28 :— 

“ An<l proclaim to the peoples a PILGRIM¬ 
AGE {h(tj]). Let them come to thee on foot 
ind on every fleet camel, arriving by every 
deep dotile: 

■That they may boar witness of its bene¬ 
fits to them, and may make mention of God’s 
name on the appointed days (i.r. the ton Hrst 
days of Zu *l-Hijjah), over tho brute boasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sus- 
.enance * Therefore eat thereof yourselves, 
ind feed the needy, tho poor: 

Then let them bring the neglect of their 
persons to a close, and let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient House. 

‘‘ This do. And he that respectoth tho 
sacred ordinances of God, this w^ill bo best 
for him with his Lord.” 

Surah ii. Ifid :— 

“ Verily, as-Safa and al-Marw'ali are among 
tho signs of God ; whoever then makoth a pil¬ 
grimage (hajj) to the tem])Ie, or visiteth it, 
shall not be to blame if ho go roimd about 
thorn both. And as fur him who Cf his own 
accord docth what is good—God is Grateful, 
Knowing.” 

Idem, 102:— 

“Accomplish tho pilgrimage {hajj), and 
the visitation (Uimrah) for God : an,d if yo be 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifice 
shall bo tho easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering reach tho place of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is sick ol* has an 
ailment of tho head, must oxj)iato by fasting, 
alms, or an offering. 

“ And when yo arc safe from foes, ho who 
contents himself with tho visitation Qumrah) 
until the pilgriinago (hap), shall bung what¬ 
ever offering shall bo tho easiest. But ho 
who lindeth mffhing to offei, shall fast three 
d.iys in the })ilgrimage itself, and seven days 
when yo return : they shall be ten days in 
all. This is l^inding on him whoso family 
shall not be present at the sacred Mosque (ah 
Masjida ’I-ha)din). And fear God, and know 
that God is ton ible in punishing. 

“ Let the pilgrimage be made in the months 
alicaily known (i.r. Shawwul, Zu ’1-Qii‘dah, 
and ’l-IIijjah) : whoever therefore under- 
taketh tho pilgrimage' therein, lot him not 
know a woman, nor transgress, nor wrangle 
in tho }>ilgnm.age. The good which yo do, 
God kuoweth it. And provide for your 
journey • but the best provision is the fear of 
God : tear me, then, 0 men of understanding ! 

“ It shall bo no crime in you if yo seek an 
incicase from your Lord (i.e. to trade); and 
when ye pass swiftly on Lorn ‘Arafat, then 
remember God near the lioly temple (al-Mas- 
jidu 'l-hnrdm) ; .and remember Him, because 
lie hath guided you who before this wore of 
those who w’ont astray : 

“ Then puss on quickly where tho people 
quickly pass (i.e. fiom ‘Arafat), and ask par¬ 
don of God, for God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

“And when yo have iinished your holy 
rites, remember God as yo remember your 
own fathers, or with a yet more intense ro- 
mombraiicc ! Some men there are who say, 
‘ O oui' Lord I give us our portion in this 
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: ’ but such sball have no portion in the 
next life: 

“ And some say, ‘ 0 onr Lord! give us 
good in this -world and good in the next, and 
teep us from the torment of the fire.’ 

“ They shall have the lot which they have 
merited: and God is swift to reckon. 

“ Bear God in mind during the stated days: 
but if any haste away in two days (i.e. after 
the hnjj), it shall bo no fault in him : And if 
any tarry longer, it shall be no fault in him, 
if ho fear God. Fear God, then, and know 
that to Him shall ye be gathered.” 

Surah iii. 00:— 

“ The first temple that was founded for 
mankind, was that in Bakkali (?.c. Makkah)— 
Blessed, and a gnidaneo to human beings. 

“In it are c\idont signs, oven the standing- 
place of Abiaham (ilA/(yd7/2a Jl/xt/iini) : and he 
who entereth it is safe. And the pilgiirnag(‘ 
to the temple, is a service duo to God from 
those who arc able to journey thither.” 

' Surah v. 2 :— 

“ 0 Believers I violate neither the rites of 
God, nor the sacred month, nor tho ofl’ering, 
nor its ornaments, (e.c. on the necks of ani¬ 
mals), nor those who press on to tho sacred 
house {ul-BaUu H-Jlardm), seeking favour 
from their Lord and his good pleasure m them.” 

Tho i)erfurmanco of the pilgrimage is in- 
emnbent upon every Muslim, once in his life¬ 
time, if ho bo an adult, free, sane, well in 
health, and has suflicient money fur the ex¬ 
cuses of tlio jouriK'y and for tho sujiiioit of 
is family during his absence. 

If .'I woman perfonn the jiilgrimago .she 
must do it in com})any witli her husband, oi 
a near relative {nidhi'ani). If she can obtain 
the protection of a near relative and has the 
necessary expenses for the journey, it is nut 
lawful for her husband to prevent her peifei m- 
ingthc pilgrimage. This nidhruin is a noai le- 
lative whom it is not lawful for her to many. 

The imam ash-Shafi‘i denies the necesMty 
of such attendance, stating that the Qui'an 
makes no such lestriction. His objection is, 
however, met by a Tradition. K ccitain 
man came to the Piophet and said ; ‘ IMv \Mfe 
is about to make the hajj, but 1 am called to 
go on a warlike expedition.’ The Prophet 
said: ‘ Turn away from the war and accom¬ 
pany thy wife in the hnjj 

For a lawful hajj there are three actions 
which are /'a/c, and live vliicli :uo u'diib: all 
tho restare i>ii7indh or //nisldhdhh. Tin* /<nz 
are: to wear no other gaiuieul ex<a-)>l the 
ihrdtii ; to stand in ‘Aiafat ; to make the 
fairdf, or circuit round tho Ka'liali. 

Tho iLuljift duties are ; to slay m aI-Mu/.d:ili- 
fah ; to run between Mount as-S.ifuand Mount 
al-Marwah; to perform tho Kamyu’r-Rijain, 
or the casting of tho jicbhles ; if the pilgrims 
aio iion-Meeeaiis, to make an extra fdicd/ ; to 
bha\o the head after tiie pilgrimage is o\er. 

The hajj must bo made at tho ap]iointcd 
season. Suiali li. PJd: “Let the pilgiimagi* 
he made m tho months already known.” 
These munths aic Shawwal, Zu ’1-Qa‘dah,and 
the Ihst ten days of Zu ’l-llijjah. The actual 
hajj must bo in the month ’Miijjah, but 


the preparations for, and the niyahy or in¬ 
tention of the hajj can be made in the two 
preceding months. The ^uiiirah, or .ordinary 
visitation [‘dmrau], can bo done at any 
time of the year except on the ninth and 
four succeeding days of Zu ’1-Hijjah. On 
each of tho various roads leading to Mak- 
kab, there are at a distance of about five 
or six miles from tho city stages called 
Miqat. The following are tho names. On 
the Madinah road, the stage is called Zu 1- 
Halifah; on the ‘Iraq road, Ziltu ‘Arq ; on tho 
Syrian road, Hujfali ; on the Najd road, 
Qarn ; on tho Yaman road, Yalamlam. 



The following is the, ortliodox way of per¬ 
forming th(‘pilgi image, feuudcd ujion the ex¬ 
ample of tlu‘ Jh'ojihel himself. (Sec Sahihu 'l- 
IJuUditi, l\.(tdl)H 'i-JIaadsiL, p. LT)5.) 

Uj)on the jiilgimi's anival at the last 
stage ticai Makkah, be bathes himself, and 
pciltu-ms t\%oiak‘ah jirayers, and then (hvost- 
ing himsc'lf of his clothes, be assumes tho 
pilgiini’s sacred luhe, which is called ihrdm. 
'J'his garment consists of two seamless wrap- 
pel.s, one being wrapjied lound tho waist, and 
tlie othei tliiown luosely over tho shoulder, 
tlio head being left uncovered. Sandals may 
also be worn, luit md shoes or boots. After 
bo has .'issutnod the pilgi ini’s garb, lio must 
not anoint bi.s head, shave any part of his 
body, paie his nails, nor wear any other gar¬ 
ment than the thidiii. The pilgrim ha\ing now 
entered uptm the hajj, f.iees Makkah, and 
makes the nitjdh (mteiitioii), and says: “ O 
(Aod, I puiposc to make the liajj ; malce this 
SCI Vico e.isy to me .irid accept it from me.” 
He then pioeecds on his jouiney to the sacred 
City and on ins ^\.ly, as well as at different 
penods m the pilgrimage, he recites, or sings 
with a loud voice, tho pilgrim's song, called 
the 'Jalbiyak (a Avord signifying W’aiting or 
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standing for orders). In Arabic it nins thus 
(as given in the Sa/uhn 'l-Bnkhd)l, p. 210):— 
^^Lahbmka! AUdhumma! LabbaiLn! 

Labhaika! TA Shiirika Jakn ! f.ahhmka! 

Inna H-hamda wa 'n-m'mata laka, wa 7 - 
mulku laka ! 

Ld shdrika laka ! ” 

Which, following the Persian coim-ncntator, 
‘.Abdu’I-Haqq, may be translated as follows ;— 
“ I stand up for Thy service, O God ! I 
stand up I 

I stand up ! There is no partner with 
Theo ! I stand up ! 

Verily Thine is the Praise, the Blessing 
and the Kingdom ! 

There is no pcirtner with Tliee ! *’ 
Immediately on bis arrival at IMakkali he 
performs legal ablutions in the iMasjidu ’1- 
iiaram, and then kisses the black stone (al- 
Jlajaru ’l-as^\a(l). He then encompasses th(‘ 
Kadiah seven times; three times at a quick 
step or run, and four tinn's at a slow pace. 
These acts aro calhol the tandl ami ai(' jici- 
formed by eommencmg on the light ami 
leaving the Ka*bah <ni the left Isach lime 
as tho pilgrim passes lonnd the Ka'bah, he 
touches the llukmi ’l-Vamani, oi the' Yamaiii 
cornel, and kisses tlie saered hiack stunt', lie 
then proeoeds to tin' Maqamn Ihiahim Gho 
plaec of Ahr.(ham), wins e ht'i ceiles t In* ll!»th 
verse of the mid Small of the Qur'.m, “Take 
ye tho station of Abiaham for a pKu'e of 
piaycr,” and performs tuo raK'ah pia\ois, 
after which ho returns to the hlaek stom' and 
kisses it. Ho then goes to tho gate of tho 
temjilo leading to iMount as-Safa, and from it 
ast'eiids the lull, reciting tho In.’hd verse of 
the nnd Siirali of the QurVtn, ‘‘Veiily as-Safa 
and a I-Mai wall aro tho signs of God Having 
ariived at tho summit of tho mount, tinning 
towards tho Ka'bah, ho i eeiles (he folhns ing i-— 
“ There is no deity but only Gial I (iod is 
groat I Theio is no deity but God alonol 
ITo hath pet formed His ])romise, and hath, 
aided His servant and hath put to flight tho 
hosts of inlidols by llimself alone I ” 

Those words aro n'ciled tbiico. He tlicn 
runs from tho t op of Mount as-Sala to the sum¬ 
mit of Blount al-Mai wah seven 1 iiims, i epcating 
tho aforesaid prayers on Hio toj) of each hil). 
This is tht' Sixth day, tlie evening of which 
is spent at .Makkah, Avheio ho again encom¬ 
passes tho Ka'hah. 

Upon tho seventh day ho listens to the 
khutbah, or oiation, in tho great mosque, in 
which aro .sot foith tho e.xcollences of tho 
pilgi image and tlm nece''S,ii y duties n-quircd 
of all timo jMuslims ori tho tollowmg days. 

On the ciglilh day, winch is called Taiwi- 
yah, he piocecds with Ins fellow pilgrinm to 
Mina, where he stays and ]R'ifoims the usual 
services of the Muslim ritual, and leinains 
tho night. 

Tim m'\t day (tho ninth), after morning 
pra^O'r, he jn-oceeds to Mount 'Aiafiit, uheio 
be recites the usual prayers and listems to 
another kh ut bab. He tlien leaves for al-Muz- 
dalifah, a jilaco midway between Mma and 
* Arafat, where ho should arrive for tho sua- 
Bct prayer. 
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The next day, the tenth, is the Ynumn ’tr- 
Nnhr, or the “ Day of Sacrifice,” known all 
through tho Muslim woild and celebrated as 
iho'-Idu'l-Azhd. Early in tho morning, tho 
))ilgrims having s.ud then ]n'ayeis at iMimda- 
litah, then jiroceed m a body to tbreo pill.irs 
in Mma, the fist of which is called tho 
Sbattanii 'l-Aabir, or “Great Devil.” The 
])ilgnm casts seven stones at oa('h of 
tlu'so pillai s, tho ceremony )»emg ('ailed tho 
Rainiju 'i -litfilm, o\ casting of stones. Hold¬ 
ing tho vaini, or ])cbblo b('t\\t'('n Ibe thumb 
and f.iie-fngoi of the light lnud,tlu‘ })ilgiim 
tliiow.s It at a distance ol not b'ss than ffteon 
toct, and .says—‘-in the n.imc of (iod, tlm 
Almiglitv, 1 do this, .and m hatred of the 
devil and his sh.iiue.” Tho rom.lining six 
stones aio thiowii ill the same way. ft is 
.said that tins ccieinony has bi'ou pi'rfouned 
o\ci un<-o the d.iys of Abiaham, 'I bo jiil- 
giim (hen rotiiins to .Mma and peifoims tho 
saciilo o of \.\\a 'hltt'l-A J(d. The victim may 
b(‘ .1 '.hoc]), or a go.it, or a cow, or a camel, 
acconlmg to the me.ms of the julgiim. 

Pl,i< mg it 1 lu'.id towaids thcK.a‘bah, its 
foic-l.'-s being b.indaged togctlior, tlu' ])il- 
gi im stands on tiio light side of his victim 
.ind pIungo«, the kniii' into its throat with 
gii'.it fuico, and cues with a loud voice, 
" AUdlat Akbat!'^ “God is groat! U God, 
acci'pt this s.icnfco from mo ! ” 

This eoicmoiiy concludes the ])ilgriinago, 
and the /n/yi or pilgrim then gets hnnsolf 
sinned and his nails paiod, and tho liirdm 
ol pilgrim gaimcnt is removed. Although 
tht' jnlgiimage is ovi'r, he should still rest at 
Makkah tho Ihice following dav wliudi aro 
known us the Aytjantti U-Ta'^lithj, or Ihi' d.ay.s 
of drying U}) of the blood of the saciifec. 
Throe well-earned da^cs of rt'st after tho 
peiipatctic pt'ifuimunco of tlie last fuiii days. 

Befoi e he K'a\us Makkah lie sliould oneo 
moi 0 ])<'i foim tho eii cults round tho Kadiah 
and tiirow stones ;ii tho Salamt' pillars at 
Mma. seven times. Ho should also dimk of 
the water of the zatnz/nn well. 

Most Muslims tin'll go to al-iMadinah, and 
make their salutations at tho .shriiio of Mu¬ 
hammad. dills is regarded as an incumbonl 
duty liy all except tho M'ahliabis, who liold 
th.it to make tin' visitation of tln^ Ibojihet’.s 
toinl) a u'ligious ci'ieiuoiiy ns ahn/c, or asso¬ 
ciating the ci cal lire with God. 

Fioin tho tilin' the julgiim has assumed 
tin* iliiam until ho takes it oil', In' niinsl abstain 
fri>m vvoildly ahan.s and dcvotohini adf t'ntiicly 
to tb(' duties of the Inij). Ho n not allowed 
to bunt, though he may cati'ii lish if ho can. 
“ G Believers, kill no game while ye aro on 
pilgrimage.’ (Suiali v. fll.) The IbophCi 
also said : “He who show.s (ho place v\hero 
game is to bo found ns equally as bad as the 
man who kills it.” Tho haji must not .scratch 
him.self, lest veimin bo destroyed, or a hair be 
upiooted. Should ho feel uncomforiablo, ho 
must, rub him.self ivith tho open palm of his 
hand. Tho face and head must bo left un- 
covered, tho hair on the heacj and beard un- 
wa.shed and miciit. “ bhavo not your hcad.9 
until the oUering r6ach thoplaco of aacrificj.’*^ 
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(Surali ii. 192.) On arriving at an elevated 
place, on descending a valley, on meeting any 
one, on entering the city of Makkah or the 
sacred temple, the haji should continually 
repeat the word “ Labbaika^ Labbaika”; and 
whenever ho sees the Ka‘bah ho should recite 
the Takhir, “ God is great I ” and the TaTih 
“ There is no deity but God I ” 

The pilgrimage known as the hajj, as has 
been already stated, can only bo made on the 
appointed days of the month of Zii ’1-llijjah. 
A visit at any other time is called the ‘Umrah. 
[‘UMRAH.] If the pilgrim arrives as late as 
the ninth day, and is in time to spend that 
day, he can still perform the pilgrimage legally. 

The pilgrimage camiot be performed by 
proxy by Sunni Muslims, but is allowed by 
the Shi‘ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the expenses of one 
who cannot afford to. perform it. But if a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed bequeath a 
sum of money to bo jiaid to n ceitain person 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
satisfy the claims of the JMuslim law. If a 
Muslim have the'^ means of performing the 
pilgrimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a kablrah, or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
{Mishkdt, book xi. ch. I), the merits of a pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah are very groat:— 

“ He who makes a pilgrimage for God’s 
sake, and does not talk loosely, nor act 
wickedly, shall return as pure from sin as the 
day on which ho was born.” “ Verily, they 
(the hajj and the ‘umrah) put away poverty 
and sin like the fires of a forgo removes 
dross. The reward of a pilgrimage is para¬ 
dise.” “ When you see a pilgrim, salute and 
embrace liim, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins have been 
forgiven and his supplications will bo 
accepted.” 

For a philological and technical explana¬ 
tion of the following terms which occur in 
this account of the hajj, refer to the words 
as they occu^ in this dictionary : ‘aratah, 

AYYAMU ’T-TA8aIK 1Q, IIAJARU T-ASWAI), UA.JI, 
lllRAM, MARWATI, MASJIDD ’l-HARAM, MAQAMU 
LBRAIIIM, MARRAM, MR^AT, MUZDALIFAH, TA- 
^VpVF,‘UMKAR, RAMYU 'l-JIMAK, ZAMZAM, TAL- 
BIYAR, RUK'nU ’n-YAMANI, TARWIAH, KHUT- 
RAH, ‘IDU T-AZRA, SAFA. 

The Muslim who has performed the pil¬ 
grimage is called a haji, which title he retains, 
c.y. lidji ilCisnn, the Pilgrim Qusim. 

Only five Enghshmen aie known to have 
visited* Makkah, and to have AMtiiessed the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage :—Joseph Fitts, 
of Exeter, a.d. Ib78; John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, a.d. 1814 ; Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
of the Bombay Army, a.d. 1853; Mr.'H. 
Bicknell, A.D. i862; Mr. T. F. Keane, 1880. 
The narratives of each of these “ pilgrims ” 
have been pubhshed. The first account in 
English of the visit of a European to Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Romo, who visited Makkah in 1503. His 
narrative was published in Willes and Eden’s 
Decades, a.u 1555. 

Professor Palmer (‘‘ Introduction ” to the 


Qur’an, p. liii.) says:—“ The ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage could not bo entirely done away 
with. The universal reverence of the Arab 
for the Kaabah was too favour.nble and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur¬ 
pose in view. The traditions of Abraham the 
father of their race, and the founder of Mu¬ 
hammad's own religion, as he always declared 
it to be, no doubt gave the ancient temple a 
peculiar sanctity^ in the Projihot’s eyes, and 
although he first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his (jiblah, he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaalmh itself. Hero, then, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to which, as well as af which, devo¬ 
tion had been paid from time immemorial; 
it was one thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common—the one thing which 
gave them even the shadow of a national 
feeling; and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to his 
enterprise. Ho therefore did the next best 
thing, he cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the service of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane’s ^electwns. p. Ixxxiv.) remarks:— 

“ This same pilgrimage is often urged as 
a sign of Mohammad’s tendency to supersti¬ 
tion and even idolatry. It is asked how the 
destroyer of’ idols could have reconciled his 
conscience to the' circuits of the Ka‘bah and 
the veneration of the black stone covered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil¬ 
grimage cannot certainly be defended against 
the charge of superstition; but it is easy to 
see why Mohammad enjoined them. They 
were hallowed to him by the menioi ics of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
the sacred temple, and by the traditional re- 
voionceof all his people; and besides this tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for liim to do away uith 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor¬ 
ship in the Ka'bah would j)rovo of real 
value to his redigion. lie swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoial part of the 
ccremoiliQS,, but he retained the pilgrimage 
to INlekka and the old veneration of the 
temple for reasons of which it is imjiossiblo 
to dispute the wisdom He well knew the 
consolidating effect of forming a centn* to 
which his followers should gather ; and heiico 
he reasserted the sanctity of the black stone 
that ‘ came down from heaven’; ho ord;iined 
that everywhcio throughout the world the 
Muslim should pray looking towards the Ka- 
‘bah, and he enjoined him to make the pil¬ 
grimage thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew, It bears with 
it all the influence of centuries of associations. 
It carries the Muslim back to the cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of his prophet; it re¬ 
minds him of the struggle between the old 
faith and the now, of the overthrow of the 
idols, and the establishment of the worship of 
the One God, And, most of all, it bids him 
remember that all his brother Muslims are 
w’orshipping towards the same sacred spot; 
that he is one of a great company of be* 
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liovPTS, unitod by ono faith, filled with the 
aamo hopes, reverencing the same thing, wor¬ 
shipping the same God. Mulianmiiul showed 
his knowledge of the religious emotions in 
man \Nhen ho preserved the sanctity of the 
temple of Islam.” 

The Makkan pilgrimage admits of no other 
explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence wo find tho 
vsupersiition and silly customs of the ITajj 
grafted on to a religion which profos.scs to bo 
both monotheistic in its principle, and icono¬ 
clastic in it.s practices. 

A careful and critical study K>f Islam will, 
wo think, convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhammad intended to construct his religion 
on the lines of the Old Testament. Abraham, 
the true Muslim, was his prototype, Moses 
his law-givor, <and Jerusalem his Qiblah. But 
cireumstances were over wont to change not 
only the Prophet’s revelations, but also his 
moral standards, Makkah became the Qib- 
lah ; and the spectacle of tho Muslim world 
bowing in tho direction of a black stone, 
whilst they worship tho ono God, marks 
Islam, with its Makkan pilgrimage, as a reli¬ 
gion of compromise. 

Apologists of Islam have endcavourod to 


.shiold^Mnhammad from tho solemn chargo of 
having '‘forged the*name of God,” but wo 
know of nothing which can. justify the act of 
giving tho stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divine enactment. 

Tho Wahhabis, the Puritans of Isl.ira, re¬ 
gard tho circumambulation of tho Prophet's 
tomb as superstitious (as shirk, or associating 
something with God, in fact), but how can 
they justify the foolish coremonigs of tho 
hajj ? If roverenco for the Prophet’s tomb is 
shirk, what are tho^ runnings at as-Safa and 
al-Marwah, tho stonings of the pillars, and tho 
hissings of the black stone? No Muslim 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
exy)lanation of tho ceromonios of tho Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so ho 
wbuld bo charged with the hm-esy of shitk ! 

Mr. W. S. Blunt in his Future oj Islam, 
has given some interesting statistics regard¬ 
ing the pilgrimage to Makkah in tho year 
1880, wliich he obtained during a residence at 
Cairo, Damascus, and Jiddah. Tho figures, 
ho s.iys, are taken principally from an oflioial 
record kopt for some years past at Jiddah, and 
chocked as far as European subjoots aro 
concerned, by referonco to the conaular 
agents residing there. 


Table of toe Mecca Pilorimage or 1880. 


Nationality of Pilgrims; 


Ottoman subject.s including pilgrim.s from 
Syria and Irak, hurt not from Egypt or 

Arabia proper. 

Egyptians. 

Mogrebbins (“people of the West”), that 
is to say, Arahic-.speaking Mussalmans 
from the Barbary States, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco, These are ahvuvs 
classed together and are not easily distin¬ 
guishable from each other.... 
Arabs from Yemen. 

,, „ Oman and Iladramaut . ' . 

„ „ Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most of 

them Wahhabites . 

„ „ Hejaz, of these perhaps 10.000 

Meccans . . . . 

Negroes from Soudan . ... 

,, ,, Zanzibar . . . . . 

Malabari from tho Capo of Good Hope . 
Persians ....... 

Indians (British subjects) , . . . 

Malays, cliicfiy from Java and Dutch subjects 
Chinese ....... 

iMongols from the Khanates, included in the 
Ottoman Haj ...... 

Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, &c. (Russian 
subjects), included in the Ottoman Haj 
Independent Afghans and Beluchis, included 
in tho Indian and Persian Ilajs . 

I Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 


Arriving by 

Arriving by 

Sea. 

Land. 

8,500 

1,000 

5,000 

1,000 

fi,000 


3,000 

— 

3,000 ' 

— 

— 

5,000 

_ 

22,000 

2,000 

— 

1,000 

— 

150 

— 

0,000 

2,500 

15.000 

— 

12,000 

— 

100 

. .. 

— 

^..— ■ ■ — 

93,250. 

Total Consu 

of Islam 


Total of Mnssul* 
ni.in poimlatioii 
leprescntad. 


22,000,000 

5,000,000 


18,000,000 

L>,50(),()0() 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

2.000,000 
10 , 000,000 (?) 
1,500,000 

8,000,000 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 
15,000,000 ' 

0,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 ■ 


175,000,000 
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HAJJATU ’L-WADA' 2q^). 

The last or farowell pilgrimago porformod by 
Muhammad, and which is takon as tho model 
of an orthodox hajj. It is called tho 
'l-Akhar^or Greater Pil^^rirna^m, in tho (tur’an, 
Surah ix. 3. (See ^h'ihkdt, book xi. ch. iii , 
and Muir’s Lifu of Mahomet.) ft is sn})poscd 
to havo commenced Fehruarv 23, A.D. (>32. 

HAJJ MABRUR ^). An 

approved or accepted pilt^nmiieje {Mi^hLdt, 
book xi. ch. i. ])t. 2). LV pil;.frimmaKO' to 
Makkah performed according to tho condi¬ 
tions of Muslim law. 

HAKAM An arhitrator 

appointed by a qazi to settle disputes ft is 
not lawful to appoint either a slave oi- an 
unbeliever, or h. slanderer, or an infant, .is an 
arbitrator. (Tinfdi/ah, vol. li. p <;3S ) 

According to tin' Qur’an, Surah iv 31). 
domestic quarrels should he setth'd lt\ an 
arbitrator:—‘“If yo fear a hr(‘ach hetwo'ou the 
two (i.e. husb.and and wife) then appoint an 
arbitrator from his pco})le, and an arbitrator 
from her people.” 

A!-llakam, tho Abitr.ator, is one of the 
ninety-nine attributes of (lod, although it is 
not so employed in the (^)ur’an 

IIAKIM (^U). -A just rulor.’’ 

The term Ahkamii 'l-IInknnht, " tin' Mo^t Just 
of Rulers, is used for (bxl. Qiir.ui, Sur.ih 
xcv. 8; also, Khairn Ildkiunn, ij “ B('>1 of 
Rulers,” Surah vii. 8.5. 

HAKIM pi huhnm'i '; Hob. 

D3n. Lit. A wist: person.” (1) A 
])hilosophcr, (2) A doctor of medieiiH*. (3) 
AfJfakini, ‘^The ^Vlse One.” One of the 
ninely-nino attributes of God It freipieutly 
occurs in tho (,)ur’an. e y. Surah ii 123 • ‘‘ Thou 
art (ho Mighty and the ITosc.'” 

11AL (J^). A siaie, or condition. 

A term used by the Sufi my .sties for the.se 
thoughts and conditions wliieli come u]jou tho 
he.art of man \Mtlioiit hns intention or desin*. 
su'di as sol row, or fear, or jileasure, or de.siro, 
oi lust. If these; conditieiis are st.iMe and in- 
transient, they are called malkah (a' fnaffdm ; 
but if they are transient and tlei'ting, they 
ar«‘ called hdl. (Ahdu ’i-Razzaij’s Ihcttonary 
oj' Sufi 7V7M.S’.) 

A state of ecstasy induced hy eontinned 
contemplation of God. It is coii.sidered a 
divini' gift an<l a .sure prognostication of 
fipeedily arriving at “ 'I’he Tnitli.” 

Professor Palmer says [Oriental Mr/sii- 
cism, p, (if)), “ This assiduous contemp)lat ion 
of startling metaphysical theories^ is exceed¬ 
ingly attractive to an Oriental mind, and not 
nnfrequontly produces a stati' of nu'ntal 
excitement .akin to the phenomena observed 
during the recent religious revivals. Such 
ecstatic state is considoied a sure progno.sti- 
cation of direct illuminatn>n of the licait hy 
God, and constitutesMhe fifth stage (iy the 
mystic journey) culled hd/ or ecstasy.” - - 

HALAL (J^). Lit. “ That which 
ja-uuticd or loosed.” That which is lawful, 


AL-HAMD 

as clistingnishod from hardm, or that ’which ia 
unlawful. 

al-IIALTM “ The Clement.*' 

One of the ninoty-nme attrihiite.s of God. It 
occur.s in the (Qur’an, c.y. fSurali ii. 225 . “ God 
IS furgmng and clement.'' 

HAMATL (J>U.=v). “Things 

suspended ” An amulet or charm, [amulet.] 

IIAMALAH (AiU—c^). Compensa¬ 
tion for manslaughter or murder, c.tiled also 
dufah. [diyau.] 

HAMATATU ’L-‘ARSH (dUL^ 
Lit. “ Those who Ix'ar the 

till one.” Certain angels mentioned in tho 
(,)ur’an, Surali xl. 7- ‘‘ Those trho hear the 
throne (? e the llanialatii ’l-*.\rsh) and thoso 
ai'ound it (/e tiu' Kaiubni) ctdohrato tho 
piaise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
,isk pardon for those who belu've ” 

Al-B.'ighawi, tho eommerilator, .say.s they 
ar*' eight angels of the highest rank. They 
nie so tall that their fi'i'T stand on the lowest 
stiata (d tlu' earth and Lhoir hoad.s roaeh 
tin' higln'st heavens, the universe does not 
reach up to their navi'ls, and it is a journey 
of seven hundred years from thi'ir ear.s to 
their shoulders! (^Ai ■ Bayhau'i^ Bombay 
edition. v<d. li. p. 23.) 

HAM AN The prime 

ministc'i of Pharaoh. Mentioned in tho 
QurVin in three difTorent ehapters. 

Surah xxviii. 7- ‘‘For smner.s wore Pha¬ 
raoh and Hainan.” 

Surah xxix 38: “ Korah (Qarfin) and Pha¬ 
raoh and Haman ! with proofs of liis mission 
did Moses come to thorn and they behaved 
promlly on the earth ” 

Surah xl 38 •— 

‘‘And I'haianli said,‘0 Ilamrin, build for 
mo a tower that I may reach the avenues, 

“'The avi'iiiies of tho h(*avens, and ni.iy 
mount to the God of Moses, for I verily deem 
him a liar 

Sdiiu' Furojx'.au critics think that Muham¬ 
mad has here made Ihiinan 1h(' favounti' of 
Aliasueiu.s and tin' ('iieuiv of th(' ,fews, the 
M.'.iei of Ph.aiauli Tin' Ralthins niaki'this 
vizin to liave been IGirah, .1 1 'thro, (»i Balaam. 
(Mah .hdkut on Kx. eh. I. Sect 132-138.) 

In tin* Mtsjikdt (book iv. eli i. pt 3), there 
is a tr.aditioii that IMuhammad s.aid he who 
neglects placers will])!' in liell witli JKorah, 
Pharaoh, Hauu'ui, and Uhaiy ibn Khalf (an in¬ 
fidel >\hom Muhammad slew with his own 
hand at the battle of Uhud.) 

al-HAMD the “ Praise.” 

A title of tin' first eliajitei of the Qur’an. 
A(‘cording to Kitahu ’I-Ta‘rifat, “praise” 
(hannl) of (Jod is of throe kinds : — 

(1) Al-hamdu '/-Qaidi^ the praise of God 
with tlie tongue, with those attributes with 
which He hiVs made known Himself. (2) AO 
hamdu^-FrliAho praise of God with the body 
according to the will of God (3) Al-hamdu 
'l-lldh, tho praise of God with tho heart and 
spirit. 
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ai,-HAMTD (>^*»!\). “The Laud- 

able.” The One worthy of praise. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah xi. 
76, “ Verily He is to he praised.^ 

HA MiM Wv). Seven Surahs 

of the Qur’^ begin with the letters c 
and are called nl-'ffawdmlni. They are the 
XL, XLI, XLU, XLIU, XLIV, xi.v, and XLVI. 

Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators as to the moaning of these 
mysterious letters. Jalalu ’d-din as-SuyutI 
in his Itqdn^ says these letters are simply 
initial letters, the moaning of which is known 
only to God, but Ibn ‘Abbas- says the 
letters ^ i/i, and ^ m, stand for 
Jiahmariy “the Merciful,”one of the attributes 
of God. 

Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to the 
Kora,n, says, Possibly the letters //a, Mim, 
which aro prefixed to numerous successive 
Suras wero private marks, or initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
furnished to Said when cffocting his recension 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
tho letters prefixed to other Suras may bo 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the persons to whom tho 
copies of the respective Suras belonged.’* 


HAMRAU ’L-ASAD \^). 

A village or small town, tho scene of one of 
Muhammad’s expeditjons against the Quraish. 
Having reached this spot ho kindled live 
hundred fires to make tho Quraish believe 
that tho jmrsuing force was very large, and, 
contenting himself with this demonstration, 
ho returned to al-Madinah, from which it was 
about GO miles. According to Burton, it is 
tho modern Wasitah. 

“ At Ilamra al Asad, Mahomet mado pri¬ 
soner ono of the enemy, the poet Abu Ozza, 
who bad loitered behind the rest. He had 
been taken prisoner at Bodr, and, having five 
daughters dependent on him, had been freely 
released, on the promise that ho would not 
again boar amis in the war against tho 
Prophet. Ho now sought for mercy; ‘O 
Mahomet I ’ }ie prayed, ‘ forgive mo of thy 
grace.’ ‘ Nay, verily,’ said tho Prophet, ‘ a 
believer may not bo twioo bitten from tho 
earmJ hole. Thou shalt never return to 
Mecca, stroke thy beard and say, I have 
again deceived Mahomet. Lead him forth to 
execution I ’ So saying, ho motioned to a 
bystander, who with his sword struck off the 
captive’s head.” (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 27G.) 

HAMZAH (S)^). Muhammad’s 

uncle, who embraced Islam and became one 
of Its bravest chaonpions. He Avas at tho 
battle of Uhud and slew ‘Usman, one of tho 
leaders of the Quraish, but was soon after- 
killed by a wild negro named 
1 , (^ead body shamefully muti¬ 

lated. At his death Muhammad is recorded 
H Hamzah was “ the lion of 

^od and of His Apostle.” Tho warlike deeds 
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of Hamzah are recorded- in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebrated as Amir Hamzah. 

HAMZlYAH A sect of 

Muslims foimdcd by Hamzah ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children (infants) of infidels will 
be consigned to tho Fire of Hell, the general 
belief of Muhammadans being that they will 
have a special place in al-A‘rai. (Kitdbu ’i- 
Ta*rifdf in loco.) 

HANAFI (o^), HANIFI (J^). 

A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imam Abujilanifah. [abu hanifah.] 

HANBAL. [ibn hanbal.] 

HANBALI A member of 

tho Uanbali sect of Sunni Muslims, [ibn 

HANBAL.] 

HAND. Arabic yad C*M), pi. 

ayddl, Heb. ‘1^* 

(1) It is a rule with Muslims to honour the 
right hand above tho loft; to use the right 
hand for all honourable pui*poses, and the 
left for actions which, though necessary, are 
unclean, Tho hands must bo washed before 
prayers [ablutions] and before meals. 

(2) Tho expression yadu Hldh, the “ hand of 
God,” occurs in tho Qur’an:— 

Surah v. G9 : “ Tho Jews say, ‘ God*s hand 
is fettered’; their hands aro fettered, for they 
arc cur.scd.” 

Surah xlviii. 10: “ God’s hand is above 
their hands.” 

There is a controversy between tho ortho¬ 
dox Sunnis and the Wahhabis regarding the 
expression, “ God’s hand.” The former main¬ 
taining that it is a figurative expression for 
the power of God, the latter holding that it is 
literal ; but that it is impossible to say in what 
sense or manner God has a hand ; for aa 
tho essence of God is not known, how can th© 
manner of Ui.s existence bo understood ? 

HANDKERCHIEFS. The custom 

of keeping a handkerchief in the hand, as is 
frequently practised, is said to bo abominable 
(makriih). Many, however, hold that it is al¬ 
lowable, if done from motives of necessity, 
Thi.s, .says Abu Ilanifah, is approved ; for tha 
practice is abominable only when it is dona 
ostentatiously. (Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 95.) 

HAN IF (u-4*.;^), pi. HunaftV. JjiL 

‘‘Ono who i.s inclinod.” (1) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination to I.slam. (2) Ono orthodox 
in tho faith. (2>) One who is of tho religion 
of Abraham. (Seo Majma^u f-J3iJ},dr^ in loco.y 
The word occurs ten times in the Qur’an. 

I.—Six times for the religion of Abra¬ 
ham :— 

Surah ii. 129: “ They say, ‘ Be ye Jews or 
Christians so shall ye bo guided I Say: ‘ Not 
so! ’ but the faith of Abraham, tho IlaniL 
he -was not of tho idolaters.” 

Surah iii, GO: “ Abraham was not a Jevr 
nor yet a Christian, but he was a Jfanif re¬ 
signed, and not of the idolaters.” 

/rfcm, 89: “Follow the faith of Abraham, 
a Hanlf who was not of tho idolaters.” 

21 
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Surah ri. 162: “The faith of Abraham, 
the Hanlf^ he was not of the idolaters.” 

Sdrah xvi. 121: “ Verily Abraham was an 
Imam, a ffanlf^ and was not of the idolaters.” 

Surah vi. 79: (Abraham said) “I have 
turned my face to Him who originated the 
heaven and the earth as a Hanif, and I am 
not of the idolaters.” 

n .—Four times for one sound in the 
faith:— 

Surah tl. 105 : “ Make steadfast thy face to 
the religion as a Hanify a»d be not an 
idolater.” 

Surah xxii. 32: “Avoid speaking falsely 
being Hunlfs to God, not associating aught 
with Him.” 

Surah xcviii. 4: “ Being sincere in religion 
unto Him, as Hariifs^ and to be steadfast in 
prayer.” 

Surah xxx. 29: “Sot thy face steadfast 
towards the religion as a HaniJ.''^ 

in.—The term was also applied in the 
early stages of Islam, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, to 
those who had endeavoured to search for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstitions of the religions that existed 
in Arabia. Amongst those Hanifs were Wa- 
raqah, the Prophet’s cou.sin, and Zaid ibn 
‘Amr, surnamed the Enquirer. They wore 
known as Hanifs, a word which originally 
meant “ inclining one’s steps toward any¬ 
thing,” and therefore signified either a con¬ 
vert or a pervert. Muhammad appears from 
the above verses (when chronologically 
arranged), to have first used it for the reli¬ 
gion of Abraham, but afterwards for any 
sincere professor of Islam. 

UAQlQAH (4£e£^). “ Trath ; sin-, 

cerity,” 

(1) The essence pf a thing as moaning that 
by being which a thing is what it is. As 
when we say that a rational animal is the 
haqiqah of a human being. (Bee Kitdhu V- 
Ta*rifdt.') 

(2) A word or phrase used in its proper 
or original sense, as opposed to that which is 
figurative. A speech without trope or 
figure. 

(3) The sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the Biifi, w'hon he is supposed to receive 
a revelation of the true nature of the God¬ 
head, and to have arrived at “the Truth.” 

. AL - IIAQIQATU ’L - MUHAM- 
MADIYAII The 

original essence of Muhammad, the Nur-i- 
Muhammadlyah, or the Light of Muhammad, 
which is believed to have been created before 
all things. (Kitdhu 't-Ta^nfdt, in loco.) 

The Wahhabis do not believe in the pre- 
existence of their Prophet, and the doctrine 
is most probably an invention of the $ufi 
mystics in the early stages of Islam. 

According to the Imam Qastalani (Mu- 
wahib-i-laihiniya^ vol. i. p. 12), it is related by 
Jabir ihn ‘Abdi ’llah al-Ansari that the Pro¬ 
phet said. “ The first thing created was the 
light of your Prophet, which was created 
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from the light of God. This light of min^ . 
roamed about wherever God willed, and when 
the Almighty resolved to make the world, ho 
divided this hght of Muhammad into’ four 
portions; from the first he created the Pen 
(qalam) \ from the second, the Tablet (lauh); 
from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God {^arsh) ; the fourth portion was 
divided into four sections : from the first were 
created the Hamalatu 'l-^Arsh, or the eight 
angels who support the throne of God ; from 
the second, the /cursi, or lower throne of God; 
from the third, tho angels; and the foui’th, 
being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
were created (1) the firmaments or seven hea¬ 
vens, (2) the earth, (3) the seven paradises “ 
and seven hells, (4) and again from a fourth ^ 
section were created (1) the light of the 
eyes, (2) the light of the mind, (3) the light 
of the love of the Unity of God, (4) the re¬ 
maining portion of creation.” 

The author Of tho Haydtu H-Quluh, a Shi‘ah 
book of traditions (See Merrick’s translation, 
p. 4), says the traditions respecting the crea¬ 
tions from this Light of Muhammad are nume¬ 
rous and discordant, but that tho discrepan¬ 
cies may possibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates to different eras in the pro¬ 
cess of creation. “ The holy light of Mu¬ 
hammad,” ho says, “ dwelt under tho empy¬ 
rean seventy-three thousand years, and then 
resided seventy thousand years in Para¬ 
dise. Afterwards it rested another period of 
seventy thousand years under the celestial 
tree called Sidratu U-Muntahd^ and, cmi- ( 
grating from heaven to heaven, an'ived at . 
length in the lowest of those celestial man¬ 
sions, w'here it remained until the Most High 
willed tho creation of Adam.” 

(A veiy curio\is account of the absurd be¬ 
lief of the Shi‘abs on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Mcrrick’.s edition of the Hiydtu 
Boston, 1850.) 

HAQIQI “Literal,” as 

opposed to that which is majdzl, or figura¬ 
tive. 

HAQQ “ Truth, justice.” 

A term used m theology for that which is 
true, c g. The word of God ; religion. In law 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed ; 
a claim. By tho Sufi mystics it is always 
u.sed for the Divine Essence; God. 

Al-Haqq^ “ The Truth.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. 

al-HAQQAH Lit. “The 

surely Impending.” The title of the Lxixth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse: “ The inevit¬ 
able ! (al-Hdqqatu!). What is the inevit¬ 
able ? ” The word is understood by all com¬ 
mentators to mean the Day of Resurrection 
and 5’udgment. It does not occur in any 
other portion of the Qur’an. 

HAQQU ’L.‘ABD ^5'-). “ The 

right of the slave (of God).” In law the right 
of an injured individual to demand redress 
and justice. 
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HAQQU’LLAII (m ^). “Tte 

of God.” In l.nv. the votidtvinvc idic';- 
tisomcnt Avhich it is tlic diitv <'f ;i ma}^'i-li at<' 
to inflio4; fcir Climc and offences ngainst moi.i- 
lity and rolif^ion. In theology it means 
prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, and other 
religious duties. 

HAQQU ’L-TAQlN 

“ A conviction of tho truth.” A term used 
by the Sufi m 5 'stic.s for a state in vhirh the 
seeker after truth has in thought and reflec¬ 
tion a positive evidence of Ins extin<-tion and 
of his being incorporated in the Essence of 
•God. [yaqin.] 

HAQQU ’N-NAS “The 

Tight of men.’* A tenn in law implying the 
fiamo as Ilaqgn 'l-^Abd. 

HAE’AM pi. Huram. “ That 

which is .sacred. (1) Al-Ifarant, the sacied 
precinets of iNIakkah or al-Madiiiah. (-) 
JJitram, the apartments of Avomen in a Mu¬ 
hammadan household, [uarim.] (d) Ilurajn, 
wives. 

HAEAM Lit. “prohibited.” 

That which is unlawful. The word is used 
in both a good and a bad sense, c.y. Baitn ’/- 
hordrn., the sacred house; and '/-luird/n, 

unlawful possessions. Ihnu 'l-h<ird>n, an ille¬ 
gitimate son; iShdhru l-haram, a sacred 
month. 

A thing is said to bo hard}a when it ie for¬ 
bidden, as opjiosed to that Avhich is halnl, or 
lawful. A pilgrim is said to ho hat dm as soon 
a-s he has put on the pilgrim's g.arb.' 

JTardmu ''Udh Id afa'lii is a form of oath 
ihat a man will not do a thing. 

HAEAMU ’L-MADINAH {rr^ 
The sacred boundary of al- 
Madlnah within which certain acts are im- 
luAvful which are lawful eKewhero. The 
Imam Ahu Hanifah says that although it is 
respectful to tho position of the sacred city, as 
the birth-place of the Prophet, not t-o hear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, Ac., still it is not, 
fiS in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli¬ 
gious duty. According to a tradition by ‘All 
ibn Abi Talib (Ai?67iA:«G book xi. eh. xvi.), 
the Hududu 'l-Haram, or sacred limits of al- 
Madinah are from Jabal ‘Air to Saur. Ac¬ 
cording to Burton, the diameter of the Haram 
is from ten to„ twelve miles. (^El Medinah 
and Mecc«/i, vol. i. p. l^CU.) 

HAEAMU MAKKAH (K- 

The sacred boundary of M;ikkah within Avhich 
certain acts are unlawfjil which are laAvful 
elsewhere. It is not lawful to carry arms, or 
to fight within its limits. Its thorns must 
not be broken, nor it's game molested, nor 
must anything be taken up which has fallen 
on the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to its ow'ner. Its fresh grass or even its 
■dry grass must not be cut; except the bog 
rush {izkhir')^ because it is used for black*- 
smith’s fires and for thatching houses. (A 
tradition by Ibn ‘Abbas, Mishkdt^ book xi. 
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’ck ‘Xr. pt. P). ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says that when 
“ tho friend of God,” placed tho 
Tinck stone .at the time of the building of the 
Ka‘bah, its ea.st, west, -north, and south 
(ju.arters became bright with light, and that 
Avheiever tho brightness extended itself be- 
c.'ime tho Hiidudu 'l-llarcnn. or the limits of 
the s.acred city. These limits are ra.arked by 
/y?u«/7r.f or pillars on all sides, except on the 
Jiddah and Jairanah roads, regarding which 
there is some dispute as to the exact dis¬ 
tance. 

HAEEEM. [harim.] 

UAEES. Arabic arnah, pi. ardnib. 
Ileb. The flesh of the hare 

is la-wTuI, for tho Prophet ate it, and eom- 
m.anded his companions to do so (lltddi/ahf 
vol. iv. p. 75). A difforonce of opinion has in 
all age.s existed as to tho value cf the hare 
as an article of food. The Greeks and 
Kom.ans .itoit in spite of an opinion that pre¬ 
vailed that it Avns not wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, it is specified amongst tho un¬ 
clean animals (Lev. xi. 6 ; Doiit xiv. 7). The 
Parsei's do not oat hare's flesh, nor do tho 
Armenians. 

HAEP (*->/>). (1) An extremity, 

verge, or border. (2) A letter of tho alpha- 
bid. (fl) A particle in grammar. (4) A 
dialect cf Arabia, or a mode of expression 
peculiar to certain Arabs. Tho Quran is 
huid to have been revealed in sovon dialocta 
(sal/ai (thruf). [qur’an.] (5) A term used by 
th(‘ Sufi mystics for tho particle of any true 
essence.. 

HAElM, or HAEEEM A 

word used especially in Turkey, Egypt,' and 
byria, for the female apartments of a Mu- 
liammadan household. In Persia, Afghan¬ 
istan, and India, tho terms haramgah^ mahall- 
sardi and znndnah are used for tho same place. 

The seclusion of women being enjoined in 
the Qur’an (Surah xxxiii. 55), in all Muham¬ 
madan countries it is tho rule for respectable 
women to remain secluded at homo, and nojt 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of consanguinity. In consequence 
of the.se injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, the female portion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartthents which are Ln an inclosed court¬ 
yard and excluded from public view. This 
inclosure is called the harlm^ and sopaetimes 
haram, or in Persian zandnah, from zan, a 
“woman”). Mr. Lane in his ][fodem Egyp¬ 
tians, has given a full account of the Egyptian 
harim. We are indebted to Mrs. Moer Ali 
for the following very graphic and interesting 
description of a Muhammadan zananah or 
harim in Lucknow. 

Mrs. Meor Ali was an English lady who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman, and re-^ 
ided amongst the people of Lucknow for 
twelve years. Upon the death of her hus¬ 
band, she returned to England, and published 
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hor Observations on the Musalmans of India^ 
which was dedicated, with pormiasion, to 
Queen Adelaide. 

“ The habitable buildings of a native Mu¬ 
hammadan home are raised a few steps from 
the court; a line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, which has no upper rooms ; the 
roof is flat, and the sides and back without 
windows, or "any aperture through which air 
can bo received. The sides and back are 
mejrely high walls, forming an enclosure, and 
the only air is admitted from the fronts of 
the dwelling-place facing the court-yard. The 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 
extreme comers having small rooms or dark 
closets purposely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores; doors are fixed to these 
closets, which arc the only places I have seen 
with them in a zananah cn.' m a hall (house or 
palace occupied by females) ; the floor is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or stones; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is J^ocured by moans of thick wadded 
curtains, made to fit each opening between the 
pillars. Some zanunahs have two row.s of 
pillars in the halls with wadded eurtains to 
each, thus forming two distinct halls, as 
occasion may servo, or greater warmth be 
required ; this is a convenient arrangement 
.■jvh^re the establishment of servant.s, slaves, 
&c. is extensive. 

“The W'addod.ciU'tains are called pardahs ; 
these are sometimes made of woollen cloth, 
but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours! in patchwork style, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingeniously contrived 
and ornamented way, according to their indi¬ 
vidual taste. 

“ Besides the pardahs, the openings between 
th ,0 pillars have blinds neatly made of lino 
bamboo strip.s, woven together with coloured 
cords ; these are called chicks. Many of them 
are painteti*green , others are more gaudy, 
both in colour and vai icty of patterns. Idiose 
blinds constitute a real comfort to evoiyone 
in India, as they admit air when let do\sn, 
and at the same time shut out flics and other 
annoying insects; hesidcs which, the extreme 
glare is shaded by them—a desiiahle object 
to foreigners in paiticiilar. 

The floors of the h.ills are lir.st matted 
with the coarse date-leaf matting of the 
country, over which aie spread .'>hatranji.i 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly tlio mami- 
facturc of the Upper Provinces of India, wo\on 
in stripes of blue and wliite, or shades of 
blue) ; a white c.ilico carpet covers the shat- 
ranjl on which the fcmale.s take their se.it, 

“ The bedsteads of the family are placed, 
during the day, in lines at the back (d the 
halls, to bo moved at pleasure to any chosen 
S}>ot for the night’s repose; often into the 
open court-yard, for the h- netit of the puio 
air. They are all funned on one principle, 
differing only in size and quality; they st.ind 
about half a yard from the floor, the logs 
round aud broad at bottom, narrowing as 
they rise toivards the frame, which i.s laced 
over with a thick cotton tape, made for the 


purpose, and plaited in chccquers, and thus 
rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very 
pleasant to recline upon. The legs of these 
bedsteads are in some instances gold and 
silver gilt, or pure silver ; others have enamel 
paintings on fine wood ; the inferior grades 
have them merely of wood painted plain and 
varnished. The servants’bedsteads are of the 
common mango-wood without ornament, the 
lacing of these for the sacking being of elastic 
string manufactured from the fibro of the 
cocoa-nut. 

Such are the bedsteads of every class of 
people. They seldom have mattresses: a. 
white quilt is spread on, the lacing, over 
which a calico sheet, tied at each corner of 
the bedstead with cords and tassels; several 
thin flat pillows of beaten cotton for tho 
head ; a muslin sheet for w'arm weather, and 
a well wadded razdi (coverlid) for winter is 
all those children of Nature deem essential to 
their comfort in • the way of sleeping. They 
have no idea of night-dresses; the same suit* 
that adorns a lady, is retained both night and 
day, until a change bo needed. Tho single 
article exchanged at night is the dupafta (i\ 
small shawl for the head), and that only 
w'hon it happens to he of silver tissue or em¬ 
broidery, for w’liich a muslin or calico shoot 
is substituted. 

“ The very highest circles have the same 
habits in common w'ith the meanest, but 
those who can afford shawls of Cashmere, 
prefer them fur .sleeping in, wdien the coll 
weather renders them hteirable. Blankets 
are never used except by tlio poorest 
saiitry, wdio wear tluen in liei\ of bettor gai- 
ments night .and day In the wiiitei^ season; 
they are always black, the natural colour of 
tho wool. Tho quilts of tho higher ordoi's 
are generally made of silk of the brightest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus¬ 
lin of assimilating colour; they aie usually 
hound with broad .silver riband^, and some¬ 
times bordered with gold brocaded trim- 
mmg.s. Tho middling cla,sses have line 
chintz quilts, and the .servants and .sla\e.s 
coarse ones of the same material ; hut all are 
on the same jilan, wliotht*r foi a queen or tho 
meanest of her slaves, dilYenng only in the 
([uulity of the matinial. 'I'ln* mistress of the 
liouse is easily distingui.slioil by her seivt of 
honour in the hall of a zaiidnah, a masnad not 
being allow'ed to any other per.sun but tho 
lady of the manhion. Tho masiiud carpet ia 
sjiread on tho flour, if possible near to a 
pillar about the centre of the hall, and is 
made of many \arietie'. of fai)ric—gold cloth, 
qiulted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, lino chintz, 
or whatever may suit tho Kidy’.s taste, cir¬ 
cumstances, or convenience. It is about two 
yards squar.*, and generally bordered or 
fringed, on whn'h is placed the all-important 
masnad. This article may bt* understood by 
those wdio have seen a laeii-maker’s jiillow in 
Lnglaml, exoepting only that tho masnad is 
about tw'enty timo.s the .size of that useful 
little ai tiele in the li.inds of our industi ioua 
villagers, Tho masnad is covered with gold 
clutli, silk, velvet, or calico, wdth square piB^ 
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fo^s to correspond, for the elbows, the 
knees, &e. This is the seat of honour, to be 
invited to share which, with the lady-owner, 
is a mark of favour to an equal or inferior: 
when a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usually surrendered to her, arvd 
the larly of the house takes her place most 
humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 
Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are 
very rarely to be seen in the zananah, oven of 
the very richest femalo.q Ohairs and sofas 
are produced when English visitors arc ex¬ 
pected ; but the ladies of Hindustan prefer 
the usual mode of sitting and lounging on tho^ 
carpet; and as for tables, I suppose not one 
gentlewoman of the whole country has over 
boon seated at one; and very few, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, all 
their meals being served on the floor, where 
ilastar/cJiwans' (table-cloths we should call 
theip) are spread, but neither knives, forks, 
spoons, glasses, nor napkins, so essential to 
the comfortable enjoyment of a meal amongst 
Europeans. But those who never know such 
comforts have no desire for the mdulgencc, 
nor taste to appreciate them. ‘ 

“ On the several occasions, amongst native 
society, of assembling in large parties, as at 
births and marriages, the halls, although ex¬ 
tensive, would be inadequate to accommodate 
the w’hole paity. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatly llounced with muslin, 
supported on polos fixed in the court-yai<l, 
and conn(*cling the open space with the groat 
hall, by wooden platforms which are brought 
to a lino with the building, and covered with 
shat ran jl, and white carpets to correspond 
with the flour-furniture of the hall; and here 
the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any gn‘at incon¬ 
venience from the absence of their bedsteads, 
which could never bo arranged for the accom¬ 
modation of so largo an assemblage—nor is it 
ever expected. 

“ The usually barren look of these almost 
unfurnished halls, is on such occasions (juito 
changed, when tho ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses ; tho brilliant display 
of jewels, tho glittciing drapery of their 
dress, the various expressions of countenance, 
and different figures, the multitude of female 
attendants and slaves, the children of all 
ages and sizes in their variously ornamental 
dresses, are subjects to attract both the eye 
and tho mind of an observing visitor; and the 
hall, which when empty appeared desolate 
and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render tho scene attractive. 

“ The buzz of human voices, the happy 
playfulness of the children, the chaste sing¬ 
ing of the domnis fill up the animated pic¬ 
ture. I have sometimes passed an hour or 
two in witnessing their innocent amusements, 
without any fooling of regret for the brief 
sacrifice of time I had made. I am free to 
confess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranquil homo with increased delight after 
having witnessed the bustle of a zanfinah 
assembly. At first I pitied the apparent 
monotony of tfieir lives; but this fochng has 
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worn away by ii^timacy with the people, who 
are thus precluded from mixing generally 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement; and never having felt tho 
sweets of liberty, would not know how to 
use tho boon if it were to bo granted them. 
As tho bird from the nest immured in a cage 
is both cheerful and contented, so are the-o 
females. Tht*y have not, it is true, many 
intellectual resources, hut they have natu¬ 
rally good understandings, and having learned 
their duty they stri\e to fulfil it. So far 
as I have had any o])portunity of making 
personal observations on their general cha¬ 
racter, they appear to mo obedient w-ivos, 
dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal bene¬ 
factresses to the distressed poor. Those are 
their moral qualifications, and in their reli¬ 
gious duties, they are zealous in performing 
the several ordinances which they* have been 
instructed by their parents or husbands to 
observe. If there be any merit in obeying the 
injunctions of their law giver, those whom I 
have known most intimately, deserve praise 
sin<*e ‘ they are faithful in that they profess.’ 

“To ladies accustomed from infancy to con- 
finoinent, this kind of life is by no means irk¬ 
some; they have their oinployinonts and thoTr 
amusements, and though these are not exactly 
to our taste, nor suited to our mode of educa¬ 
tion, they are not tho less relished by those 
foi whom they were invented. They perhaps 
wonder ocjually at some of our inodes of dis¬ 
sipating time, and fancy wo might spend it 
more [»rolital)ly. Be that as it may, tho 
Miislini ladies, with wiiorn I have been long 
in1nnaU\ appear to me always happy, con¬ 
tented, and satisfied with the seclusion to 
which th(‘y were born; they desire no other, 
and 1 hav(^ ceased to regret they cannot ho 
made partakers of tliat freedom of inter¬ 
course with 4ho world! we deem so essential 
to our happiness, since tlnnr health suffers 
nothing from tliat conlinemont, by which they 
are preserved from a variety of snaj-os and 
temptations ; besides which, they would deem 
it disgraceful in the highi'st degreo to mix 
indisennnnately vvitii men who are not rela¬ 
tions. They are educated from infancy for 
retirement, and t]i(“y can hav(‘ no wisli that 
tho custom should he changed, w'hich keeps 
them apart from tho sociidy of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Fomalo 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy 
without restraint. 

“ Those females who rank above peasants 
or inferior scivants, are disposed from prm- 
cij)le to k(‘cp thi'mselves strictly from obser- 
v.ition; all who have any regard for tho 
character or the honour of their house, se¬ 
clude themselves fiora the eye of strangers, 
carefully instructing their young daughters 
to a rigid observance of their own prudent 
example. Little girls, when four years old, 
are kept strictly behind the pnrduh {lit. 
“curtain”), and when they move abroad it 
is always in covered conveyances, and under 
tho guardianship of a faithful female domestic, 
who is equally tenacious as the laother to 
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preserve the yotmg lady’s reputation unble¬ 
mished by concealing her from tho gaze of 
men. 

“The ladies of zananah life are not re¬ 
stricted from the society of their own sex; 
they are, as I have before remarked, extra¬ 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable when entertained. To be alone is 
a trial to which they are seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants ; and according to her moans tho 
number in her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
companions, independent of slaves and domes¬ 
tics ; and there are some of tho royal family 
at Lucknow who entertain in their service 
two or three hundred female dependants, of 
all classes. A well-tilled zananah is a mark 
of gentility; and oven the poorest lady in the • 
country will retain a number of slaves and 
domestics, if she cannot afford companions ; 
besides which they are miserable without 
society, tho habit of associating with numbers 
having grown up with infancy to maturity: 

* to be alone,’ is considered, with women thus 
situated, a real calamity. 

“ On occasions of assembling in largo par¬ 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or throe slaves to attend upon 
her, no'one expecting to be served by the 
servants of the bouse at which they are 
visiting. This swells the numbers to bo pro¬ 
vided for; and as the visit is always for three 
days and three nights (except on when 
the visit is confined to one day), some fore¬ 
thought must be exorcised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be accommodated in 
such a manner as may secure to her the re¬ 
putation of hospitality. 

“ Tho kitchen and offices to tho zananah, 

I have remarked, occupy one side of the quad¬ 
rangle ; they face the great or centre hall 
appropriated to tho assembly. These kit¬ 
chens, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from the smoko 
—I say smoke, because chimneys have not 
yet boon introduced into the kitchens of tho 
natives. ^ 

“ Tho fire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoves, each admitting 
one saucepan, tho Asiatic style of cooking 
requiring no other contrivance. Roast or 
boiled joints are never scon at the dinner of a 
native; a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place tho hostess under all sorts of 
difficultie.s, where knives* and forks are not 
understood to bo amongst the useful appen¬ 
dages of a meal. The varieties of their dishes 
are countless, but stews and curries are tho 
chief; all tho others /ire mere varieties. Tho 
only thing in the shape of roast meats are 
small lean cutlets bruised, seasoned and ce¬ 
mented with pounded poppy .seed. Several 
being fastened together on skewers, they 
are grilled or roasted over a charcoal fire 
spread on the ground, and then called kahdb^ 
which word implies roast meat. 

“ Tho kitchen of a zananah would bo in¬ 
adequate to tho business of cooking for a 
large assembly; tho most choice dishes only 


(for the highly-favoured guests), are cooked 
by the servants of tho cstablislmK'nt. The 
needed abundance required in entertaining a 
largo party is provided by a regular biuar 
cook, sovcr.al of whom establish themselves 
in native cities, or wherever there is a Mus¬ 
lim population. Orders being previously 
given, tho morning and evening dinners aro 
punctually forwarded at the appointed hours 
in covered trays, each tray having portions of 
the several good things ordered, so that there 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at the mansion. Tho food thus pre¬ 
pared by the bazar cook (ridnbaij ho is 
called),^ is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, Hir 
(rico-milk), rnutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, &o., 
coloured with saffron), salans (curries) of 
many varieties, some cooked with vege¬ 
tables, others with unripe fruits with or 
without meat; puidos oi many sorts, kabdbs, 
preserves, pickles, chatnis, and many other 
things too tedious to admit of detail. 

“ Tho broad in general use amongst natives 
is chiefly unleavened: nothing in tho likeness 
of English bread is to be seen at their meals; 
and many object to its being fermented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted from a tree). 
Most of the native broad is baked on iron 
plated over a charcoal fire. They have many 
varieties, both plain and rich, and some of 
the latter resembles our pastry, both in 
quality and flavour. 

Tho dinners, I have said, are brought into 
tho zananah, ready dished in tho native 
earthenware, on trays ; and as they neither 
use spoons nor forks, there is no great delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing is re¬ 
quired for dis})lay or effect, beyond the ex¬ 
cellent quality of tho food and its being well 
looked. In a large assembly all cannot dino 
at tho dastarkjycdn of tho lady hostess, even 
if privileged by their rank; they are, there¬ 
fore, accommodated in groups of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may bo convenient; each lady 
having her companion at tho meal, and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding flics with 
a chauri, to hand water, or to fetch or carry 
any article of delic.acy from or to a neighbour¬ 
ing group, . Tho slaves and .servants dme in 
parties after their ladies have finished, in 
any retired comer of tho court-yard—always 
avoiding as much as possible the presence of 
their superiors. 

‘•Before anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash the hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and tho 
person neglecting it woiAd be held unholy. 
This done, the lady turns to her meal, saying, 
“ Bismillah! ” (In tho name or to the praise 
of (jrod I), and with the right hand convoys 
tho food to hor mouth (the left hand is never 
used at meals); and although they partake 
of every variety of food placed before them 
with no other aid than their fingers, yet the 
mechanical habit is so perfect, that they 
neither drop a grain of rice, soil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingers. Tha 
custom must always be offensive to a foreign^ 
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oyo, and the habit none would wish to copy; 
yet everyone who witnesses must admire 
the neat way in which eating is accomphshed 
by those really ‘ Children of Nature.’ 

“ The repast concluded, the lota (vessel 
with water), and the laggan (to receive the 
water in after rinsing the hands and mouth), 
are passed round. To every person who, 
having announced by the ‘ Ash-Shukru h'llah ! ’ 
(All thanks to God !) that she has finished', 
the attendants present first the powdered 
peas, called besan ,—which answers the pur¬ 
pose of soap in removing grease, &c. from the 
lingers—and then the water ifi due course. 
Soap has not even yet been brought into 
fashion by the natives, except by the washer¬ 
men ; I have often been surprised that they 
have not found the use of soap a necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sub¬ 
stitute I have seen is the powdered pea. 

“ Lotas and laggans are articles in use 
w^th all classes of people; they must bo poor 
indeed who do not boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They are always of metal, 
either brass, or copper lacquered over, or 
zinc ; in some cases, as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold are converted into these 
useful articles of native comfort. 

“ China or glass is comparatively but little 
used ; water is their only beverage, and this 
is preferred, in the absence of metal basins, 
out of the common rod earthen katorU (cup 
shaped like a vase). 

“ China dishes, bowls, and basins, are used 
for serving many of the savoury articles of 
food in ; but it is as common in tlm privacy 
of the palace, as well as in the huts of the 
peasantry, to see many choice things intro¬ 
duced at meals served up in the rude red 
earthen plattermany of the delicacies of 
Asiatic cookery being esteemed more palat¬ 
able from the earthen flavour of the new 
vessel in which it is served. 

“ China tea-sets are very rarely found in 
the zananah, tea being used by the natives 
more as a medicine than a refreshment, ex¬ 
cept by such gentlemen as have frequent 
intercourse with the “Sahib Log” (English 
gentry), among whom they acquire a taste 
for this delightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, m,ust have a severe cold to induce 
them to pa’rtake of the boveiage oven as a 
remedy, but by no means as a luxury. I 
imagined that the inhabitants of a zananah 
were sadly deficient in actual comforts, when 
I found, upon my first arrival in India, that 
there were no preparations^ for breakfast 
going forward; everyonh seemed engaged in 
pan-eating, and smoking the huqqah, but no 
breakfast after the morning namaz. I was, 
however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, as the early meal so common in 
Europe has never been introduced in Eastern 
circles. Their first meal is a good substantial 
dinner, at ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock, after 
which follows pfin knd the huqqah; to this 
succeeds a sleep of two or three hours, pro¬ 
viding it does not impede the duty of prayO* 
—the pious, I ought to remark, would give up 
every indulgence which would prevent the 
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discharge of this duty. The second meal 
follows in twelve hom*s from the first, and 
consists of the same substantial fare; after 
which they usually sloop again until the 
dawn of day is near at hand. 

“ The huqgnh (pijie) if> almost in general use 
with females. It is a common pr:ictico with 
the lady of the house to present the huqqah 
she is smoking to her favoured guest. This 
mark of attentrion always to be duly ap¬ 
preciated ; but such is the deference paid to 
parents, that a son can rarely bo persuaded 
by an indulgent father or motlior to sniokc a 
hu(piah in their revered presence ; this praise¬ 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son the most tender regard; and the 
father makes him both his companion and 
his friend ; yqttbo most familiar endearments 
do not lesson the feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his father. This is one 
among the many samples of patriarchal life, 
and which I can never witness in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persons who 
follow up tho patterns I have boon taught 
to vonor.ito in our Holy Scripture. 

^ Tho huqqah (pipe) as an indulgence or A 
privilege, is a great delinor of etiquette. In thin 
presence of the king or reigning nawfib, no 
subject, however higli be may rank in blood 
or royal favoui, can prosuijio to smoko. Ill 
native courts, on state occasions, buqqabs are 
presented only to the Governoi-General, tho 
Commander-in-Cliiof, or tho Uesident at hi.s 
court, who are considered ocjual in rank, and 
therefore entitled to tho privilege of smoking 
with him ; and they cannot consistently resist 
the intended honour. Should th(*y disliko 
smoking, a hint is leadily understood by tho 
huqqah bardfir to bring tin' huqqah, charged 
with tho mateiiabs, without the addition of 
fire. Applications of tho vvnihnnl (mouth¬ 
piece) to tho mouth, indicates a sense (d tho 
honour conferred.” (Ob^servafiotm on the Mu- 
salmdns of India, vol. i. p. 301.) 

HARIS A surname which 

frequently occui amongst the Companions.” 
In the Tofjiibu I-Tahzlb, there are not fewer 
that sixty-five jicrsons of tins naino, of whom 
short biographical notes arc given. 

Hans ibn Naiifal ibn al-ll.aris ibn ‘Abdi ’1- 
^Muftalib, was a Companion Of some conse¬ 
quence ; ho lived close to the house of tho 
Prophet, and had frequently to make room 
as the Pro.phct’s Ilaiim extended itself. 
[lIOUbKS.] 

Haris il)n Ilisham ibn al-Mugbirab, is 
another Companion, who lived at iMakkah. 

Huiis son of Suwaid ibn .^amit, tho poet, 
was executed at Uhud. 

HARIS I YAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu I-Ilaris, who in 
opposition to tho sect Abazlyab, said it was 
not correct to .say the acts of men were not 
the acts of God. (Kitnbu 't-Ta^rlJdt^ in loco,') 

HARIJN [AAEON.] 

HAKUT WA MAROT (, 

Two angels mentioned in 
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the Qur’an. They arc said to be two angels 
who, in consoqnenoe of their compassion for 
the frailties of manhind, were sent down to 
earth to bo tempted. They both sinned, and 
being permitted to choose whether they would 
be punished now or hereafter, chose the 
former, and are still pusptmdod by the feet 
at Babel In a rocky pit, where they are great 
teachers of magic. 

The account of these two angels in the 
Qur’an, is given in Surah ii. 96:— 

They (The Jews) followed what the devils 
taught in the reign of Sololmon; not that Solo-' 
xnon waa unbelieving, but the devils wore un¬ 
believing. Sorcery did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealed to the two 
angels, Harut and Marut, at Babel. Yet no 
man did theso two toach until they had said, 
* We are only a temptation- Be not then an 
unbeliever.’ From these two did men learn 
how to cause division between man and wife; 
but unless by leave of God, no man did they 
harm thereby. They learned, indeed, what 
would harm and noft profit them ; and yet 
they knew that he who bought that art should 
have no part in the life to come I And vile 
the* price for which they have sold themselves, 
—if they had but known it 1 ” 

HASAD “ Envj, malevo¬ 

lence, malice,” It occurs twice in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 103 : “ Many of the people of the 
Book (i.e. Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have be¬ 
lieved, out of selfish envy, even after the truth 
bath been clearly shewn them.-^’ 

Surah cxiii. 5: “ I seek refuge .... from 
the envy of the envious when he envies.” 

Ah-HASAN The fifth 

Kh allfah. The eldest son of Futimah, tho 
daughter of Muhammad,•by her husband tho 
Klialifah ‘Ali. Bom a.h. 3. Died a.u. 49. 
He succeeded his father ‘AH as Khalifah 
A.H. 41, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Cahphato in favour of Mu‘a- 
wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wife Ja‘dah, who '^as suborned to commit 
the deed by Yazid, tho son of Mu‘awiyah, by 
a promise of marrying her, which promise bo 
did not keep. Al-Uasan had twenty children, 
fifteen sons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one section of the great family 
of Saiyids, or Lords, tho descendants of the 
prophet. The history of al-IIasan, together with 
tho tragical death of his brother al-llusain, 
form the plot of the miracle play of the Mu- 
IjiarraUi. [uudAiN, mdhakram, saiyid.] 

HASHIM The great 

grandfather of Muhammad. Born, according 
to M. C. de Perceval, a.ix 464. Sprenger 
places his birih in a.d. 442. Ho married Sal- 
mah, by whom he had a son, ‘Abdu ’1-Mutta- 
lib. tho father of ‘Abdu ’llah, who was the 
fa'tber of Muhammad. Tho author of the 
Qdrtius says Hashim’s' original name was 
•Amr, but' ho was surnamed Hashim on 
account of his hospitality in distributing 
bread {Jiaskmi to break bread) to the pilgrims 
at Makkobi * 
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HASHR (/^). Lit. “ Going forth 

from one place, and assembling in'another.” 
Hence the word is used in the Qur’an in two 
senses, viz. an ..emigration and an assembly, 
e.g. Surah lix. 2: “ It was He who drove forth 
from their homes those "people of tho book 
(i.e. Jews) who misbeliev^, at the first em«- 
grationJ' (Hence al-IJaahr is the title of the 
Lixth Surah of the Qur^an) Surah xxvii. 
17 : “ And his hosts of the jinn and men and 
birds were assembled for Solomon.” 

The term Yaumu H-Hashr is therefore 
used for the Day of Resjirrection, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from their 
graves and assemble for judgment. It occurs 
in this sense in tho Qur’an, Surah 1. 42 :— 

“ Verily we cause to live, and wo cause to 
die. To us shall all return. 

“ On the day when the earth shall swiftly 
cleave asunder over the dead, wiU this gather^ 
ing be easy to Us. 

al-HASIB “ The 

Reckoner,” in tho Day of Judgment. One of 
tho ninety-nine attributes of God. The title 
occurs in the Qur’an three times. 

Surah iv. 7: “ God sufiicoth for taking 
account.” 

Idem, 88: God of all things takes an 
account.” 

Surah xxxiii, 39: “ (5od is good efiough at 
reckoning up.” 

I^SSAN (o\-c). The son of 

Sabit. A colobrated poet in the time of Mu¬ 
hammad, who embraced Islam. He is said 
to have liried 120 years, 60 of which woro 
passed in idolatry and 60 in Islam. 

It is related in the Traditions that tho Pr 0 ‘ 
phet on the day of 'battle with tho Banu 
Quraizah, cried out, “ 0 Hassan ibn Sabit, 
abuse tho infidels in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps yon I ” {Mishkdt, book xxii. 
ch. ix. pt. 1.) [poetry.] 

IIATIB IBN ‘AMR ^ s-d=U). 

An early convert to Islam, and one of t<he 
most trusted of Muhammad’s followers. He 
distinguished himself at the taking of Makkah. 

HAULANU ’L-HAUL (J^^\ 

“ A complete year.” A term used in Muham¬ 
madan law for the period property must be in 
possession before zakdt is required of it, 
(^Iliddyah, vol. i. p. 2.) 

HAUZU ’L-KAUSAR 

A pond or river in Paradise. According to 
Mubammad’s sayings in tho Traditions 
{Mishkdt, book xxiii. ch. xii.), it is more than 
a month’s journey m circumference, its waters 
are whiter than snow and sweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall never thirst. The word kausar occurs 
onco in the Qur’an, namely in Surah cviii., 
which derives therefrom its title, and whore 
its translation and meaning is doubtful. 
^Verily, we have given thee aZ-Anu^jar.” Al- 
Baizawi, the commentator, says it either 
means that which is good or abundant; or 

pond al^Kaunar which is moationed in th® 

1 raditions. 
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HAWA C^)- “ Desire, love; : 

hankering after.A term used by the Sufi 
mystics for lust, or unholy desire. Hawd-i~ 
Naf^dnl, “ the lust of the flesh ”; Ahl-i-IIawd^ 

** a sceptic, an unbeliever.” 

- HAW A JIM Lit' 

“ Assaults, shocks.” A terra used by the 
Sufi mystics for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it without desire or intention. 
(‘Abdu 'r-Ra^zaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

HAWAJIS ( Thoughts.” 

A term used by the Sufi mystics for the 
worldly thoughts of the heart. (^‘Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

HAWALAH A legal term 

aignifying the removal or transfer of a debt 
by way of securitj' or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
it is transferred. {Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. GOG.) 

HAWAMIM ^ 

to the seven chapters of the Qur’an which 
begin with the letters ^ Ha ^ Mim, namely, 
XL, Suratu’l-!Mu’min ; XLI, SCiratu Fussilat; 
XLii, Suratu ’sh-Shura ; XLlli, Suratu d-Zukh- 
ruf; XLiv, Suratu ’d-Dukhan ; XLV, Suratu 
’1-JasTyah; XLVi, Suratu’1-Aliquf. 

For an explanation of the letters II M at 
the commericoment of these Surahs, see 

JIA MIM. 

It IS related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophet, “ 1 am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue is .stiff 
and the Prophet replied, “ Then repeat three 
of the Surahs beginning with Ha Mim.” 
(Mishk^t, book viii. ch. i. pt. 3.) 

HAWARl The word used 

in the Qur’an (Surahs iii. 45 ; Ixi. 14) 
for the Apostles of Jesus, Al-Baizilwi, the 
Muhammadan commentator, says it is derived 
from haicar, “ to be white,” and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of life and sincerity ; or because 
they were respectable men and w'ore white 
garments. In the Traditions (A/i.sA^df, book i. 
ch. vi. pt. 1) it is used for the follower.s of 
all the Prophets. The word may be derived 
from the Althiopic /mtcryra, “ to go, to be 
sent.” 

Ai-HAWASSU ’L - lOJAMSAH 

(S— [five senses.] 

HAWAZm (ojy)- A great and 

warlike tiibe of Arabia in the days of Mu¬ 
hammad, who dwelt between Makkah and 
at-Ta’if. Muhammad defeated them at the 
battle of Ilunain, a.ii. 8, a victory which in 
the Qur’an, Surah ix. 26, is ascribed to an¬ 
gelic aid. (See Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ new 
ed. p. 432.) 

HAWIYAH A division of, 

hell. The bottomless pit tor the hypocrites. 
Qui’an, Surah ci. G, “ But as for him whose 
balance ia light, hi 9 dwelliog shall be 
Ldwiyahf 
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HAWK, The. Arabic 6^*2 ()^)ySaqr 
(y^). It is lawful to hunt with 

hawks provided they are trained. A hawk is 
hold to bo trained when she obeys tho voic« 
of her master, [hunting.] 

HAY A’ (cW). “ Shame, pudency, 

modesty.” The word does not occur in the 
Qur’an, byt in the Traditions it is said, “A//aAii 
hoylyimy i.e. “ God act.s with modesty.” By 
which is understood that God hates th.at which 
is immodest or shameless. Muhammad is re* ' 
lated to have .said, “ Modesty {hayiT) brings 
nothing but good.” (Mtshkdt, book xxii. 
ch. XIX.) 

HAYAT (S^). ‘‘Life.” The 

word frequently occur.s in the Qur’an, e.y. 
Surah xviii. 44, “ Wealth and children are an 
adornment of the life of this world.” Siirah 
ii. 25, “ F'or you in retaliation is there life, O 
yo possessor.s of mind!” 

At-ILnjdtu \l-diinyu, “ the w'orldly life,” is a 
term used in the Qur’an for those things in 
this world which ])rovont from attaining to 
the etcinal life of tlie next NNorld. 

Surah 11 , K); “Those who have bought 
thi'» worldly hje with tho future, tho torment 
shall not be lightened from them nor shall 
they be lieljied.” 

HAYtTLA “ Matter.” 

The first principle of everything material. 
It does not occur m either the Qur’au or tho 
Iladifj. 

HAYZ Mensew. [men¬ 

struation.] 

ITAZAR 0 *^). According to 

Arabic lexicons, tho word means vigilance or 
a cautious fear, but it only occurs twice in 
the Qur’an, and in both instances it implied 
terror. 

Surah ii, 18: “ They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-clap fof fear of 
death.” (JIazara U-Maut.) idem, 244: 
“ Dost thou not look at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death.” 

al-HAZARATU ’L-KHAMS 
According to the 
Kildbu A-lWnJdt, al-hazarutu 'l-Khujrmi ’f- 
Jld/iiyak, or “ tho five divine existences,” ia a 
term used by the Sufi mystics for the follow- 
ing. 

1. LTazratii H-ghaihi 'l-mutlaq, That ex¬ 
istence which is absolutely unknown, t,e. 
God. 

2. IlazratiTsh-shahddati d-mutlagahj Those 
celestial (ajrdm) and terrestrial (a/sdm) ex¬ 
istences which are evident to tho senses. 

3. JIazrata ^dlavii U-arwah, That existence 
which consists of the spiritual world of angels 
and spirits. 

4. Hazratn *dlami H-mifidl^ That existence, 
which is the un.^een woHd, where there is the 
true likeness of everything which cysts on 
the earth. 

6. Hazratu 'l-jdnn^ah. The collective 
t^ce of the four already mentioned. 

22 
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HAZIR ZAMmi ;^W). 

Bail for the person, which, accordii^ to the 
Imam Abu Hanifah, is lawful Bail for pro¬ 
perty is called mdl zdmini. 

HAZRAH (6y^)* Lit. “ Presence.” 

This title of respect has no equivalent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac¬ 
ceptations. Applied to an officer of rank, it 
would mean “your honour ”; to a clergyman, 

your reverence''\ to a king, your majesty 
"When applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacredness 
of his office and charact 6 r, i.e. oiir Saviour is 
called Hnzratu ^Isa^ and the Virgin Mary, 
Hdzratu Maryam. The word is much used 
in Persian theological works. It is seldom 
used in this sense in Arabic books, llazraiu 
Wldhf “ the presence of God,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 

HEAD. Arabic m’fi, Heb. 

The author of the Baddu 7- 
Muhtdr^ vol. i. p. 670, says : “ It is abominable 
(imkruh) to say the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done from laziness, but it 
is of no consequence if a Muslim say hij^* 
prayers with his head uncovered ffom a sense 
of humility and unworthiness. But still it is 
better not to uncover the head, for humility 
is a matter connected with the heart.” 

Amongst Muhammadans it is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receive a visitor with 
the head uncovered; consequently on the 
approach of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

There is no general custom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu- 
Jiammadans generally shave the head, but the 
Baluchis and many other ^Muslim tribes wear 
long hair. 

The Egyptians shave all the rest of the 
hair, or leave only a small tuft (called 
shushah) upon the crown of the head. Mr. 
Lane says : This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori¬ 
ginated in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be slain, 
the latter might out off the head of his 
victim, and finding no hair by which to hold 
it, put his impure hand into the mouth, in 
order to carry it, for the board might not be 
sufficiently long; but was probably adopted 
from the Turks, for it is generally neglected 
by the Badawis, and the custom of .shaving 
the head is .of late origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli¬ 
ness. 

HEAVEN. Arabic 8a7n(~d (oU-.) ; 
Persian Asmdn ; Heb. 

which expresses the firmament as distin¬ 
guished from Firftaus, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss, [paradise.] In tho QurVin it is 
.stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Siirah xxiii. 17 : “ And wo have 
created above you seven paths, nor arc wo 
heedless of the creation.” By which the com¬ 
mentators understand that they are paths of 
th© angels and of the celestial bodi 63 . The 


creation of the heaven is declared to be for 
God’s glory and not for His pastime. Surah 
xxi. 16: “Wo created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that which is between them, by 
way of sport.” 

It is the general belief that at the last day 
tho heavens will fall, but that they are now- 
upheld by God’s power. Surah xxii. 64: “ Ho 
holds up tho heaven from falling on the earth, 
save at His bidding.” 

According to the traditions (MishJedt, book 
xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad during the mi‘raj, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to bo as fol¬ 
lows : (1) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam’s residence; (2) of pure 
gold, which is John the Baptist’s and Jesus’; 
(3) of pearls, which is Joseph’s; (4) of 

white gold, which is Enoch’s; (5) of silver 
which is Aaron’s; (6) of ruby and garnet, 
which is Moses’; (7) which is Abraham’si. 
These accounts are, however, most confused ; 
for in some books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the first of which js that 
of tho moon, the second Mercury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, tho fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, tho seventh Saturn; each of 
which orbs w'as supposed by the ancients tq 
revolve round the earth in its proper sphere. 
Muhammad said tho distance between each 
heavenly region is five hundred years’ journey. 
(Mishkdt, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3). 

Tho Rabbis spoke of two heavens (c/'. 
Dent. X. 14), “ Tho heaven and the heaven of 
heavens,” or seven (cTrra ovpavov^ ou? 
dpiOpLOVCTL Kar* iiravaf^acnv, Clem. A lex. 
Strom, iv. 7, 036). “ Rosch Lakisch dixit 
septem esse ccelos, quorum nomiua sunt, 
1. velum; 2. oxpansum; 3. nubos ; 4. liabita- 
culum ; 5. habitatio : 6. sedos lixa ; 7 Araboth. 
(See Wetstcin. ad. 2 Cur. xii. 2). St. Paul’s 
expression, “ ecu? rpirov ovpavov,” 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, has led to some discussiun, foi Grotius 
.says the Jews divided tho heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nidn/erum, the atmosphere; (2) 
Astri/h'um, the firmament ; and (3) .Einpy- 
reum, the abode of God. But tho statement, 
however, does not seem to be sujiiiortod by 
any known Rabbinic authority. 

HEBER. [iiud]. 

HEGIRA, [hijraii.] 

HEIRS. Arabic' war is pi- 

warasah. [inheritance.] 

HELL. The place of torment is 

most frequently spoken of in the Qur’an anil 
Traditions as an~Nur, “the fire,” but the 

ord Jahannam occurs about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisjons. 
Surah xv. 44 : “ Verily, hell (jahannam) is 
promised to all together (who follow Satan). 
It has seven portals, and at everj’ door there is 
a separate party of them.” 

The Persian word used for hell in books of 
theology is dozaH. 
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The seven divisions of hell ai^e given by 
Muslim commentators as follows:— 

1. Jahannam yc^a, the purga¬ 

torial hell for all Muhammadans. For accord¬ 
ing to the Qur’an, all Muslims will pass 
through the regions of hell. Siir'ah xix. 72: 
“ There is not one of you who will not go 
down to it (hell), that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord.” 

3, Laza Surah xcvii. 5 : “ For 

dragging by the scalp, shall claim him who 
turned his back and wont away, and amassed 
and hoarded.” 

3. Al-Hutamah Surah civ. 4:— 

“ Nay I for verily he shall ho flung into 

al-Hutamah ; 

“And who shall teach thee what q,l-Huta- 
viah is ? 

“ It is God’s kindled fire, 

“ Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the damned; 

“ It shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

“ Pn outstretched columns.” 

4. <S'a‘ir ( Surah iv. 11: “ Tho.se who 

devour the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in 
«a‘tr.” 

(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 

6. Sctqar Surah liv. 47: “ The 

sinners are^n error and excitement. On the 
day when they shall bo dragged into the fire 
on their face.s I Taste ye the touch of saqar ! ” 

Surah Ixxiv. 44: “ What drove you into 
saqarf ” 

6. Al-Jahivi Surah ii. 113: 

“ Thou shalt not bo questioned as to the fol* 
lows of al-Jalfwi'^' (^A^hdhu H-Jahim). 

(The word occurs in twenty other places). 

7. Hdwiijah Surah ci. 8: “ As 

for him whoso balance is light, his dwelling 
shall bo Hdwiyahy 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
utter recklessness which so characterizes 
their writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see al^Ba(jJ{awi, al-Baizdtci, and 
others): (1) Jahannam, the pui'gatoiial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Lazd^ a blazing fire for 
Christians. (3) Al-Hutamah, an intense fire 
for the Jews. (4) 6Vir, a flaming fire for the 
Sa^bians. (5) Saqar, a scorching fire for the 
Magi. (fJ) Al-Jahim, a huge' hot fire for ido¬ 
laters. (7) Ildunijah, bottomless pit for the 
hypocrites. A reference to the Qur’an will 
prove that there is not the least reason for 
assigning these regions to their respective 
tenants beyond the sentence already quoted : 
“ At each portal a separate party.” 

The teaching of the Qurdn (which is chiefly 
confined to tho.so Surahs which, chronologi¬ 
cally arranged, are the earliest), is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Surah Ixxiv. 26-34 (generally held to bo the 
second Surah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, a person 
of note amongst the unbelieving Makkans) :— 

“ We will surely cast him into Saqar. 

. “ And who shall teach thee what Saqar is? 


** It leaveth nought, it spareth nought, 

“ Blackening the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen anqeU. 

“ None but angels have w^ made guardians 
of the fire (a^hdbu 'n-ndr): nor have wo made 
this to bo their number but To perplex the 
unbelievers, and that they who possess the 
Scriptures may bo certain of the Truth, and 
that they who believe may increase their 
faith; 

“ And that they to whom the Scriptures 
have been given, and the believers, may not 
doubt; 

“ And that the infirm of heart and the 
unbeliovora may say, What meaneth God by 
this parable? 

“ Thus God misloadeth whom Ho will, and 
whom He will He doth guide aright: and nono 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but Himself; 
and this is no other than a warning to man* 
kind.” 

Surah Ixxxviii. 1-7:— 

“ Hath the tidings of the day that shaU 
overshadow reached thee ? 

“ Downcast on that day shall bo the coun¬ 
tenances of some, 

“ Travailing and worn, 

“ Burnt at the scorching fire, 

Made to drink from a fountain fiercely 
boiling. 

“No food shall they have but the fruit of 
zari‘ (a bitter thorn), 

“ Which shall not fatten nor appease their 
hunger.” 

Surah Ixxviii. 21-30 :— 

“ Hell (^Jahannam) truly shall be a place 
of snares, 

“ The homo of transgressors, 

“ To abide therein ages ; 

“ No coolne.ss shall they taste therein nor 
any drink, 

“Save boiling water and running sores; 

“ Meet recomponce I 

“ For they looked not forward to their 
account; 

“ And they gave the lie to our signj?, 
charging them with falsehood ; 

“ But wo noted and wrote down all: 

“ ‘ Taste this then: and we will give you 
incroEvSe of nought but torment.”' 

The above are all Madinah Surahs com¬ 
posed in the earlier stage of Muhammad’s 
mission. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Surahs are brief and are in every case 
directed against unbelievers in the Prophet's 
mission, and not against sin ; e.g. Surah ix. 
69, “ God hath promised to the hypocrites 
(i.c. dissemblers as far as Islam was concerned), 
men and women, and unto the unbehovoiv., 
hqll-firc to dwell therein for ever.” 

The teaching of Muhammad in the Tradi¬ 
tions is much more specific, but it is impos¬ 
sible to assign a date for those traditions, 
even assuming them to bo authentic. They 
are given on the authority of af-Bukhari and 
Muslim {Mishkdt, book xxiii. ch. xv.):— 

“ ‘ The fire of the world is ono part of 
seventy parts of hell fire.’ It was said, ‘ O 
Prophet of God ! verily the fire of the'world 
would be 6ufl[iciont for punishing.’ Tho Pro- 
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phot replied, ‘ Hell-fire has been made more 
than the lire of the woild by sixty-nine parfs, 
every part of 'which is like the fire of the 
world.’ ” 

“ Verily, the easiest of the infernals in 
pTinishment, is he who shall have both his 
shoos and thong's of thorn of lire, by which 
the brains of his head boil, hko the boiling 
of a copper furnace ; and he will not suppose 
thc'it anyone is more severely punished than 
himself; whilst verily, ho is tlio least so.” 

“On the Day of Resurrection, the most 
luxurious of the world will bo brought, and 
clipped once into the fire; after that it 
will bo said, ‘O child of Adam, did j’^ou 
ever see any good, or did comfort ever pas.s 
by you in the world ? ’ He will say, ‘ I sw'car 
by God 1 never saw any good, nor did com¬ 
fort ever come near me.’ And a man of the 
severest distresses and troubles in the world 
will be brought into paradise ; and it will be 
said to him, ‘ 0 son of Adam, did you over 
SCO any trouble, and did distress overcome to 
you in the world ? ’ And he will say, ‘ I swear 
by God, 0 my Lord. I never suffered troubles 
in the world, nor did I over see hardship.’” 

“ There are some of the infernals that will 
bo taken by the fire np to their ankles, and 
some np to their knees, and some up to their 
waist, and some up to their necks.” 

“ Hell-fire burnt a thousand years so that 
it became rod, and burnt another thousand 
years till it became white ; after that it burnt 
a thousand years till it became black ; then 
hell lire is black and dark, and ncvei has any 
light.” 

“Verily, hot w’aler will be poured upon 
the heads of the infernals, and will pene¬ 
trate into their bellies, and will cut to pieces 
everything within them; so that they will 
come out at their feet ; and this is tlie mean¬ 
ing of the w'ord of Gocl, ‘ Boiling water .shall 
be jujiired on their heads, and everything in 
their bellies shall he dis.solvi'd thereby.’ after 
that, they will bo made as they wc're.” 

“ The infernals .shall be drenched with 
yellow water, draught after drauglit, and it 
w ill bo brought to tbcir mouths and they will- 
bo disgusted at it; and when very near, it 
will scorch their faces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their entrails to pieces God 
says, ‘ They who must dw’ell for ever in hell- 
iii e, will hav(> tlie boiling whaler given them 
to drink which shall burst tlieir bowels and 
0<<d will say, ‘If the infidels complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, wbich will fi y thoir faces ; it 
will be a sben’king tievcr.ige.’” 

For most of these circumstances relating to 
hell and the state of the damned, Muhammad 
was ill all probability, indebted to the .lows and, 
in part, to the Magians, both of whom agieo 
in making seven distinct apartments in hell. 

hayim, f. ; Gnnar Ajuhiiu 
f. 11), Zohar. <i<i Kxod. t rr? AA’ and 
Jiijtli’ (le ttcl 1 ct /’cr*. , j) ”1.)), though they 
vary m other pniticulais. 

The former place an angel as a guard 
over each of the.se infernal apai tment.s. and 
suppose ho will intercede foi the miserable 


wretches there imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their con¬ 
demnation. (^Mididsh, Yalknt Shcnuuii^ pt. 11, 
f. llfi.) They akso teach that the wdeked 
w'ill suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
that by; intolerable cold {Zohdr. ad. Kjod. 
r?)\) as well as heat, and tliat their faces 
.shall become black {Yidkut Sficmunt, nhi 
f. 8(1); and believe those of their own 
religion shall also be punished in hellhcie- 
aftor according to their crimes (for thoy hold 
that few or none will be found exactly righ¬ 
teous n.s to deserve no puimshment at all,) 
hut will soon bo delivciod thence, when they 
shall be suftlciently j^urged from their sins 
by thoir father Abraham, or at the interces¬ 
sion of him or some other of the prophets. 
(jS' is/unat hai/ini, f. 8‘J ; (Jeinar. And tin, f 19.) 

The iMagians allow hut one angel to })ic- 
sidc over all the seven hells, w’ho is named 
by them Vanitnd Yo/.iid, and, as they teach, 
assigns punishments proportionate to each 
person’s crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
and excessive cruelty of tlio devil, wh(» would, 
if left to himself, torment the damned be¬ 
yond their sentence {Hyde, dv Red. Vft. 
Pers p. 182.) Those of this religion do also 
mention and describe various kinds of tor¬ 
ments wherowitli the wicked will be punished 
in the next life , among which, though they 
reckon extreme cold to ho one, yot they do 
not admit fire, out of re.spect, as it scorns, to 
that element, w'hich they take to be the re¬ 
presentation of the divine nature, and there¬ 
fore they rather choose to describe the 
damned souls as sutTering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an intolerable stink, the 
slinging and biting of serpents and wild 
beasts, the cutting and tearing of the fle.sh 
by the devils, excessive hunger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Puiidein, ibid., p. 399; 
Sale’s Pn. />/.^ ) 

The author of the Sharhn 'l-Muwnq? 
p 58(1, also ^ay.s ft is agreed amongst all 
orthodox Muslim.s that all unbelievers, w-ith- 
out exception, will be consigned to the fire for 
ever, ami that they will never be free from 
toiincnt.” “ But,” he adds, “ there are cer¬ 
tain heretics, who call themselves Muslima, 
w,ho deny the eternity of tlio torments of tho 
fire. For, they say, it is an essential j)ioperty 
of all things tleshly that they come to an encl. 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goe.s on burning foi ever But 
to this we reply that God is all powerful 
and can do as He likes.” 

The sect called as-Samamiyah, founded by 
Samamah ihn Asliras nn-Numniri, say ; “ Tho 
Jew's, and Christians, and Majusi. and Zana- 
dujah, will, after the Day of Judgment, 
return to dust, just a.s ih(‘ aniinalH and tho 
little children of iinbelie\ers do." (Sharhu V- 
Miiu dqi/. p fi33 ) 

The same writer s.'iys (p (>87) ‘‘ Besides 
those who are unbelievers, all those (Muslims) 
who are .sinners .ind ha\e committed great 
.sins (ltdm'n) will go to hell, but they w’ill 
not remain there always, foi it been said 
in t! e Gar'an fSninh vcix 7), “ He who docs 
an .itoi/j i>f good sh.ill dcc it.'i reward.” 
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With roforonf’c to tho vorso m tho Qnr’an, 
vihich (iistinrtlv states that all Muslims 
si.all outer hell (Suiah xi\ 7'^, Theio is 
u<<t, one of you th.it sli.iH not (Io\mi to it ’*), 
al-Kamalan. the eounnentators, say, that ae- 
finalinf( to extant ti aditions, all Mnslmis will 
eiitov tiell, hut it will ho cool and pleasant to 
those who have not eommiiteil j.^ieat sin.s ; 
oi, aecoidin^ to some \\ liters, they will 
smiply pass alon^^ the hiid^e Snuf, which is 
over the infernal legions. 

HELPEES, Tho. [ansar.]- 

HERACLTUS. Arahic IFiraql 
(Tho Eouiau Enijioror to whom 

M'-.bamniad sent an einhassy \\ith a lottei in- 
\ iiing him to I^'lam, a ii. 7, a i’) t)2S 

“In the autumn of till'. \eai (\.i> (►iM). 1I('- 
raelins fuKilKal his vow of thanksgiving fc»r t he 
w oiidei fill siiccoss w liadi had ei ow iied his aims 
(m Peisia) , lu' poi foi mod on foot tln'pilgii- 
mage fiom Pdessa to deiusaU'm, wheie the 
‘true eioss,' i(>co\ei('d fiom the l\Msians, was 
with scdeinmty and pom)i lostoied to the 
]f<dy Sej'ulelue Whih' prejiaring foi this 
journey, or during tlie jouinev itself, an un¬ 
couth despatch m the Aiahic ehaiaeter was 
laid heforo Heiaelius. It was foiwaideil hy 
the(lo\einoi of P.ostra, mto whosi' hands it 
tiad heen didiieied hy an Aiah chief. The 
ejiistlo w'lis addii'ssi'd to the Krnpeioi him- 
r.elf, from ‘ M.ilionn't tho Apostle of (iod,’ tho 
rude impression of whose seal could he de- 
eijiheied at tlie foot. Jn stiange and simple 
accents like those of the I’lophels of old, it 
summoned Heiaelius to iicknowledgt* the mis¬ 
sion of Mahumi't, to cast aside the idolatious 
worship of Jesus and his Mother, and to le- 
turn to tlie Catlndie faitii of tlie one only 
liod. Th(‘ letter was proha hiy cast aside, oi 
])i’eservod, it may la*, as a stiange cuiiositv. 
tlio etlusion ot some haimless fanatic.” 
(Muir's Life of ]\l<i}i()niet, new ed. j>. .‘kSo.) 

Tradition, of course, has another .story. 
“Now Iht' Empeioi v\as at this titno at 
Hmifi, pel forming ,i pedestiian joumoy, in 
fuUilmont ot the sow wdiieh he hail ma(h‘, 
that,if the Romans overcame the Peisiaiis, he 
would travel on f<H)t fiom Constantinople tf) 
Aeha (Jeiusalem). So IniMng read the 
letter, he eonimanded liis chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them .—• Ye chiefs of Rome ! 
Do you desire safety and guidance, so that 
your kingdom shall he tiimly established, 
and that ye may fidlow the eominarids of 
Josu.s, Son of Mary f ’ • And what. O King! 

shall secure us this ? • Even that ye follow 

the Aiahiaii Projihet,’ said Ileraelius. Where¬ 
upon they all staited aside like wild asses of 
the deseit. each raising his cross and waving 
it aloft in the air. Wlieieupon Hernclnis, 
despaiimg of their eonvei sion, and unwilling 
t(» lose his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisfied by this 
display of liimiicss and devotion. The cour¬ 
tiers bowed then heads, and so the Piophet’s 
despatch wu.s rojceted.” {^Kutibu I- Wtuiuli^ 
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p. 50, quoted by Muir, in a noto to tho alu'vo 

jias.sage.) 

The h'tter written hy Muhammad to Hen. 
cdius i.s, aceoidmg to .i tiadition hy Ihii 
‘Abbas, as follow's ;— 

“ In the name of (hid tlie M('reifu], the 
(lompassionate. This hdlerisfiom Muh.ini- 
nqid tho Messenger of (led, to lliiaql. chief 4' 
ai-Rum. Peace he upon whosoeii'r has gciie 
on the stiaight road! Aftei- tlii->, 1 .sa,v, 
veiily I call thco to Islam. Emhrai'c Islam 
that yt‘ may obtain peace. Emhiaoo Islam 
and Hod will give tliee a doubh' rewartl Ii 
ye 1 eject Islam, tlien on tlu’C shall rest the 
.sins of thy 8uh|ee(s and fullowois. O ye* 
jieople of the Book (m. C'hiistiaus) coiiio 
to a eree(l which is laid down jil.ainly holwoen 
U.S and von, that we will not servo other 
than Hod, noi assoeiale aught with Him, nor 
take each other for lords rathei th.in Hoil. 
But if they turn buck, then .say, • Rear wit¬ 
ness that we are Muslims ’ ’’ iii. 57 ) 

(See So/nhii p JS ) 

The Shi*ah tiaditmns giye the altovo letter 
almost ir)luft/ni. (See Meiiick’s ilnuatu'l- 
Qxlu/), }) sd ) 

“ Not long after, another desjialeh, hearing 
tlie same seal, aiul couched in smulai teiin^, 
leached the emnt ot Ileraelius. It was ad* 
die^si (1 to Huiith Vll, Piineo of the Bani 
Hliassaii, wdio foiwaided it to tin* Emperor, 
with an addri'ss from himself, soliciting per* 
mission to chastise the audamous impostor. 
But Heiacdius rogaiding the ominous voice 
from Arabia beneath Ins notice, forbade tho 
expedition, and di'-iied tliat llarith shoukl 
he m attendance at Jeru.salmii, to swell tho 
imjiei lal tiam at tln‘ apjiroaehiiig visitation 
of the t('nij>le Little did the Einpoior 
imagine that tho kingdom winch, unpciccived 
hy tin* woihl, tins ohseuio Pridendor \va.s 
founding iii Aiahia, would in a few shoit 
yea IS wiest fioin his grnsj) that Holy City 
ainl the fair provinces which, with so much 
toil and so min h gloiy, he liad |ust recovered 
from the Per.siaiib ! *’ Lija of Mitko- 

5dl.) 

(bor the Shi-ah account of the cmhas.sy to 
Ileraelius, see Merrick’s Ibnjatii 

p 88.) 

IIEEMAPHEODITE (Arabic 

K/ninsa) i.s a jieison \Nho is posse-.sed of 
the organs of geneiation of both man and 
woman, and for wliosii .sjniitual cxist(‘ne(‘ the 
Muhammadan law legislates Jloldi/nhy 

vol iv p. .“>.")!)). For examjile, it isaiule, 
with icspect to equivocal heimaphrodites, 
that they ale rcquncd (o (disiuie all tho 
more comjirehensive points of the bjiinlua! 
law, Imt not those concerning t he pi opi i.-ty 
of wdiich, in regard to them, any doubt exists 
In public prayer they must tako their station 
between tho men and tlie W’oin'en, hut in otliei 
respects ob.seivo tho customs of Avomcn. 
]) odl ) 

HIBAII (^). A Ic^gal term in 

^luh.'imrnadan law, whu’h signities a deed of 
gilt, a transf.'i of pi ojiei ly, made immediately 
and without any exchange, [uu’rci.j 
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HID AD (AA—e.). “ Mourning.” 

The state of a widow who abstains from 
acents, ornaments, &c., on account of the 
death of her husband. Hiddd must be ob¬ 
served for a period of four months and ten 
days*. (Hiddyahj vol. i. p. 370.) 

HID AYAH Lit ‘^Guid- 

ance.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and frequently quoted in the pre¬ 
sent work. There are many Muhammadan 
works entitled al-Hiddyah^ but this is called 
Hiddyah or “ a guidance in parti¬ 

cular points.” It was composed by the 
ShaiWi Burhanu ’d-din ‘All, who was bom at 
Marghinan in Transoxania about A.H. 530 
(a.d. 1136), and died a.h. 693. 

There is an English translation of the 
Hiddyah (omitting the chapters on Prayer 
and Purification), by Charles Hamilton, four 
Tols., London, ajd. 1791. 

HIPZD ’L-‘AHD Lit. 

“ The guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the Sufi mystics for remaining firm 
in that state in which God has brought them. 
pAbdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

' HIGHWAY BOBBERY. Arabic 
qat‘u ’{.tarlq Persian 

rahzani. Highway robbery is a very heinous 
offence according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of which has been fixed by the 
Qur’^ (Surah v. 37); “ The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle, 
and go about to enact violence on the earth, 
is that they be slain or crucified, or have 
their alternate hands and feet cut off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the, ATirfd- 
yah, highway robbers are of four kinds, viz. 
(1) Those whq are seized before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 
orson in fear. These are to be imprisoned 
y the magistrate until their repentance is 
evident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
not murdered. These are to have their right 
hand and left foot struck off. (3) Those who 
have committed murder but have not robbed. 
Thepe are pimished with death. (4) Those 
who have committed both robbery and mur¬ 
der. Those are punished according to the 
option of the magistrate. If ho please, he 
can first cut off a hand and foot, and then 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci¬ 
fixion ; or he may kill them at once without 
inflicting amputation. If any one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted upon 
the whole band. 

HI JAB A partition or 

curtain. Veiling or concealing. ^ 

(1) A term used for the seclusion of women 
enjoined in the Qur'iin, Siirah xxxiii. 63 : 
“ And when ye ask them (the Prophet’s 
wives) for an article, ask them from behind 
a curtain; that is purer for your hearts and 
for theirs.” 

(2) A term used by the Sufi mystics for 
that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of man. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq's Diet, of 
Suf i Terms.) 


filJEAfl 

HIJAZ (jV^). Lit. “A barrier or 

anything similar by which two things are sepa¬ 
rated.”/ The name al-Hijdzlfi given to that tract 
of country which separates Najd from Taha- 
mah, and is an irregular parallelogi*am about 
260 miles long and 150 miles wide. It may be 
considered the holy land of the Muhamma*- 
dans, for within its limits are the sacred cities 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of its 
places are someway connected with the his¬ 
tory of Muhammad. It is a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the interior; and so desti¬ 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
necessaries of life, on the supplies of otheV 
countries. Among its fertile spots is Wadi 
Fatimah, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. Sajrab abounds in date 
trees. At-Ta’if, seventy-two miles from Mak¬ 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and tho 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast are Jiddah 
and Yambu‘, the former being considered the 
port of Makkah. from which it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, and the latter that of 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijaz is bounded eastward by 
a lofty range of mountains, which,near at-Ta’if, 
take the name of Jabalu ’1-Qura. The scenery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu¬ 
resque ; the small rivulets that descend from 
the rocks afford nourishment'to tho plains 
below, which are clothed with verdui’e and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is bleak 
and bare; fpr several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
behind another, appea^-ing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated pf these 
are as-Safa, ‘Arafah and al-Marwah, which 
have always been connected with the religious 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

HUH (;^). In its primitive sense 

means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. {Fliddyah., vol. iii. p. 468.) 

f2) Al-Flijr is a territory in the province ot 
al-Hijaz between al-Madinah and Syria, whore 
tho tribe of Samud dwelt. It is the title of 
the xvth Surah of tho Qur’an, in the 80th 
verse of which the word occurs : “ The inha¬ 

bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mes¬ 
senger of God of imposture.” 

HIJRAH Lit. “ migration.’' 

(1) The dopartui'o of Muhammad from Mak¬ 
kah. (2) The Muslim era. (3) The act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Mul;ammad’s flight from Mak¬ 
kah was the fourth day of tho first month ol 
Rabi‘, which by the calculation of M. Caus- 
•sin do Perceval was June 20th, a.d. 622. 
The Hijrah, or the era of the “ Hegira,” was 
instituted seventeen years later by the Kh alifah 
‘Umar, w’hich dates from the first day of tho 
first lunar month of tho year, viz. Muharram, 
■which day in the year when the era was esta¬ 
blished fell on Thuj-sday the 15th of July 
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A.D. 622. But although ‘Umar instituted the 
ofificial era, according to at-Xabari, the cus¬ 
tom of referring to events as happening 
before or after the Hijrab originated with 
Muhammad himself. 

Professor H. H. Wilson in his Glossary of 
Tei'iiis gives the follovring method of ascer¬ 
taining the Muhammadan and Chiistian 
years :— 

Multiply the Hijrah year by 2,977, the difTe- 
rence between 100 solar and as many lunar 
Muhammadan years ; divide the product by 
100, and deduct the quotient from the' Hijrah 
year; add to the result 021,509 (the decimal 
being the equivalent of the 15tii July, plus 
12 days for the change of the Kalendar); and 
the quotient will be the Chiistian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan year 
begins; thus, Hij. 1209 x 2 977 —3777 8, which 
divided by 100 = 37778 and 1209 — 37778 = 
1231-222; this -+-021-509 = 1852 791. tlie 
decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
15 days, i.e. the 15th of Octobei, which 
is the commencement of the Hij ye.ir 1209 
The reverse formula foi finding tlie corre¬ 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Christian 
y^ear, is thus laid down: Subtiaet 022 fi<iin 
the current yeai ; multiply the result by 
1-0307; cut otT two decini.^ls .-n^l add 40. 
the sum will be the y^ear, which. A\hen it h.is 
a sur])lus decimal, requires the .uldition of 
1; thus, 1852-022 = 1230; 1230x 1-0307 - 
1207-701, 120770-f-40= 1208-22, add tlieie- 
forel,and woba\e the o<pii% ah-nt Hijiah veai 
1209. 

The Persian era of Yezdegird commenced 
on June IGth, a.d. 032, or ten years latei 
than the Hijrah 

HIKMAH AUrikmah, 

■‘the wisdom," is a term used hy the Sufi 
mystics to express a knowledge of the 
essence, attributes, specialities, and lesults 
of things as they exist and aie seen, with the 
study of then cause, cfTects, .and u*s(‘s This 
is said to be the wisdom mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah li. 272. ‘-He (Cod) biiiigeth 
the wisdom {til-hilcinuh) unto whom He wil- 
letb." 

The Siifis say there are f<jui kinds of 
wisdom expressed in the term af-luk/imh :— 

(1) Al-hikmalu 'l-M(intuq(thy “ sjiuken wi.s- 
dom," willed is made known in the Qui’an, 
or m the Turlqahy “the Path’’(nc the Sufi 
path). 

(2) Al-hikmatn 'I-okisI uf<ihy “unspoken 
Nvisdom.” Such as understood only by Sufi 
mystics, and not by the natural man. 

(3) Al-luhinatu 'l-viajhidah, “ unknown wis¬ 
dom,” or those act.s of the Creator the wisdom 
of which IS unknown to the creature, such a.s 
the infliction of pain ujiun the creatines of 
Cod, the death of infants, or the eternal lire 
of hell. Things which we believe, but which 
we do not understand. 

(4) Al-hikmatu 'l-jdindah, “ collective wis¬ 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (hatjq), 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (Jjdfil) and the rejection of it. (‘Abdu 
‘r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Teims.)^ 
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HITjAL (J^). The new moon. 

A term used for the first three day.s of the’ 
month 

HILF An oath ; a vow. 

An affidavit IIdf ndmah, a written solemn 

declaration. Half^ own who takes an oath. 

HILFU ’L-PUZUL 

A eonfederaey formed by the descendants of 
Hiishim, Zulu ah, and Taim, m tho house of 
‘.WhIu 'llah ibn Jud'an .at Makkah, for tho 
suppre.ssion of violence and injustice at the 
lestoralion of pence after the Sacrilegious 
war. Muhammad wa.s then a youth, and Sir 
William Muir say.s this (*onfodoracy- ai(»used 
an enthusiasm in the mind of IMahomet, 
which the exploits of the sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle.” 

HILM (^) Beinpr mild, p:entlo, 
<-lenient. R(‘stiainii^g onchclf at a time when 
tho .s))int is roused to anger. Delaying in 
punisliing a tyrant (Kildhti 
Hence <7 Hahm, the Clement, is one of the 
attributes (,i Hod. 

IIIMA Lit. “ guarded, for¬ 

bidden ” -'\ })nition of bind reserved by the 

lulci uf a couiitiy as ,i grazing grcnind. (See 
Mishkdt. book .xii eh, i, ))t. i.) “ Know ye 

that e\c] Y jnince has a gr.izing ground which 
is foilu<ld(‘ri ti; tli(‘ ]>cople, and know ye tho 
gia/ing place {hmta) the thing forbidden 
by Him to nu-n.” * 

HIMMAII (‘^). “ Kosolution, 

strength, ability ” A term used by the Sufi 
mysti<-s foi a deterniinatKm (J theYeait to 
iiM-lmc itself enliiclv to (bal. (‘Abdu V- 
Ra/zruj'^ Diet of Skj i I) lilts.) 

HINNA’ (oV^). Tho Laxosoala 

uifiinis, or Kastei n ])rivet, u^-ed for dyeing 
the Inands and feet on fc-^tive occasions’. 
Imakkiaue] Muhammad cnjoini'd tlu* use 
of hinin'd, and appioMal of women staining* 
th(‘ir bauds and feet witli it. lie also dvt'd 
his own heard with it, and recommended its 
use for this puijjose (Mtshldt, book xx. c. 4.) 
Jl h.as tbeirfore become a leligious custom, 
and IS suunah. 

HIQQAH A female camel 

tinned Ihiee yeai.s. The pioger age for a 
c.imel to be gnen in zakCit, or legal alms, for 
camels fiom fuity-six to sixty in number. 

IIIRA’ (1=1/^). The Dame of a 

mountain neai Makkah, said to havi* been 
the scene of the Hist lovclatioii gryen to 
Muhammad [ml’IIA-M.MAD.] 

HIKAQL Heraclins the 

Rtimaii Empeior, to whom Muhammad .smit 
an embas.s}', a.ii. 7, a.d. 628. [ulraclius.} 

HIRE. The Arabic term ljurah 
whi<-h means the use and eii- 
joyiiieiit of pioperty for a lime, includes hiie. 



HIRE 


HIZANAH 


Tental, and lease. Tlio hirer is termed djir, 
or mu'jir. The person who receives the rent 
is the musta^jir. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in the Sunni law with regard to ijarah, and 
for further particulars the, reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton’s lliddyah^ vol. iii. 
p 312, or in Arabic to such works as the 
JOumi H-Mukhtdr^ Fatdwd-i-^Alamgiri^ and the 
Raddu H-Muhtdr^ in which works it is treated 
in the Bdhu 'l-Ijdnih. 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not valid unless both the usufruct and the 
hire be particularly known and specified, 
because there is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, “ If a person hire another let him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receive.” 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work is finished, but the article 
wrought upoh may bo detained until the 
workman be paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any loss or 
damage in the article daring such detention. 
If a person hire another to carry a letter to 
al-Ba 9 rah and bring luuk an answer, and ho 
accordingly go to al-Basrah and there find 
the person dead to whom tlic letter was ad¬ 
dressed, and come back, and rctui'n the 
letter, ho is not entitled to any wages what¬ 
ever! This strange luhng is according to 
Abu Hanifah and two of his disciples, but 
the Imam Muhammad says llie messenger 
ought to be paid. 

It is lawful to hire a house or shoj) for the 
purpose of residence, although no mention be 
made of the business to be followed in it, and 
the lessee is at libeity to carry on any busi¬ 
ness he pleases, unless it be injurious to the 
building, For example, a blacksmith or a 
fuller must not reside in the house, unles.s it 
is previously so agreed, since the oxorci.se of 
those trades would shake the building. 

It is lawful to hire or lease land for the 
purposes of cultivation, and in this case the 
hirer is entitled to the use of the load lead¬ 
ing to the land, and likewise the water (/ c. 
his turn of water) although no mention of 
those be made in the contract. 

A lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of the article to be raised on it, not 
only wdth a view to cultivation, but also foi 
other purposes, such as building, and so 
forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declaration to the effect:—“ I let the land on 
this occasion, that the le.ssee shall laiso on 
it whatever ho pleases.” 

If a person hire unoccupied land for the 
urpose.s of building or planting, it i.s lawful, 
ut on the term of the lease expiring it is 
incumbent on the lessee to remove his build¬ 
ings and trees, and to, restore the land to the 
lessor in such a state as may leave him no 
claim upon it, because house.s or trees have 
no specific limit of existence, and if they were 
left on the land it might be injurious to the 
proprietor. But it is otherwise when the 
land is hired or leased for the purpose of 
tillage, and the term of the lease expires at 
a time w'heu the grain is yet unripe. In this 


case, the grain must be suffered to remain 
upon the ground at a proportionate rent, 
until it is fit for reaping. 

The hire of an animal is lawful, either for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animals are applied. And if a person 
hire an animal to carry a burden, and the 
person wdio lets it to hire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article wdth which the 
hirer is to load the animal, the hirer is at 
liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of any article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley,. &c. The hirer is not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre¬ 
judicial article than w'heat (unless stipulated 
beforehand), such as salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ill-usage, the 
hirer is responsible. 

{For the sayings of Muhammad on the sub¬ 
ject of hi/e and leases, refer to the Mishkdt, 
Bdhu 1 jar ah.) 

I;IIRS “Avarice, greed. 

eageinoss.” Derivatives of the word occur 
three times in the Qur’an. Surah ii. 90: 
“ Thou wilt find them (tlie Jews) the greediest 
of men for life.” Surah iv. 128 ; “ And ye may 
not have it at all in your power to treat your 
wives with eiiual justice, even though you be 
anxiou/, to do so.” Surah xii. 101: '• And yet 
most men, though thou ardently dcsi/'e it, will 
not believe.” 

HISS (erf")- “Understanding, 

sense.” Hiss internal sense ; hiss zdhir, 

external scn.sc; hiss mushtarih, common sense. 

HIZANAH AUilzCmah is 

the light of a mother to tho custody of her 
children. “ Tho mother is of all persons tlia 
best entitled to thi‘ custody of her infant 
children during the connubial relationship as 
w'cll as after its dissolution.” {Fatdicd-i-^Alam- 
gh'l, \ol. i. p. 728.) 

When the children are no longer depimdent 
on the motliei’s eaio, the father has alight 
to educate and take charge of them, and is 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
prefeience to tho mother. Among the Ha- 
iiafis, the mothoi is entitled to the custody of 
her tfaughtor until she arrives at puberty; 
but according to the other three Sunni sects, 
the custody continues until she is married. 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the period of the mother’s custody 
over her male children. The Hanafis limit it 
to the child’s seventh year, but the ShfiliTs 
and Malakis allow the hoy the optipn of re¬ 
maining under his mother’s guardianshij) 
until ho ha.s ariived at puberty. Among the 
Shkahs, the iiiothei' is entitled to the custody 
of her children until they are weaned, a 
period limited to two years. After tho child 
is weaned, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on the mother. The 
inother’s custody of the girl continues to the 
seventh voar. 

Tho right of hizdnah is lost by the mother 
if she is mariied to a stranger, or if she mia*- 



HOLY SPIRIT 

conductfl'hersolf, or if sho cliangn^; hor domi¬ 
cile Ko as to pro vent tho father or tutor from 
exercising tho neceesary snpor\ision over tlie 
child. 

Apo.stasy is a'lso a bar to tho oxorci«c of 
the right of hizanah A wom.in, eonse(juontly, 
who apostatizes from Islam, whether before 
or after the light vests in her, is disentitled 
from exercising or elMirning the right of 
fiizdnah in respect to a Muslim child. 

Tho cu.stody of illegitimate children ap¬ 
pertains exclu>iv(dy to tin* mother and her 
relatiou.s. (Pz-rsona! l^nir of Muhnnimddans, 
by Syud Amir All, p. 211.) [guardian- 
snir ] 

HOLY SPIRIT. Arabic Ruhu 7- 
Q;U(1s The Holy Spirit is 

montionod tlir 0 (‘ times in the (,)ur’an In tho 
Snratu 'ii-Nahl (.with. 101), as the in'>pinng 
agent of the ()ur':'m "Sav,The Holy .'Spirit 
bi’ought it down fioin thy Lio-l in tiiith.” 
Ami twice iii the Sfiiatu 'I-Ibojai all (rind, 
81 and 2.'il), as the divim* pouin uliieh aided 
the Lord .lesus “ and We stiongthened him by 
tho Holy Spirit ” (in hotli \(*r'e.-,) 

Tho .lalalan, al-Baizawi, and tho Muslim 
commentators in goneial, say this Holy Spirit 
WHS the angel (iabriel who sanctified .L'sus, and 
Constantly aid(‘d Him, and wln> also biought 
the Qur'an down from heaven and ie\ealetl 
it to Muhammad 

l‘hu a fui'thei eonsideration of tho subject, 
sec si'iuiT. 7 

HOMICIDE, [murder.] 

HONEY. Arabic ^asal In 

tho C^ur’an it is sjiocially mcnti-imsl .as the 
gift of (iod. SuimIi x\i. 70' '* Tliv Ijoial in¬ 
spired the l)oe ‘ Take to houses m the nieun- 
tains, and in the trees, and in the hive-^ they 
huild Then eat from evei y fiuit and walk 
in tho beaten jiaths of thy Loid.' Theie 
coiueth forth fiom lu'r Ixxly a di aught 
Aarying in hue. in which us a euro for 
man.” 

HORSES. Arabic faras 

P^- kliuip'd. M uhaminad’.s 
xilTection for horse.s was very gi(Mt,as was 
natural to an Arabian. Ana.s sa\s tlieie was 
nothing the Prophot was so.fond of a .5 women 
and horsos. Abu Qatadah"''relates that Mu¬ 
hammad said; “Tho best horses aie.bl.ick 
with white foreheads and having a white 
upper lip.” But Abii Wahhfib .says the Pro¬ 
phet con.siderod a bay horse with white fore¬ 
head, while fore and hind legs tho best. An 
instance of tho way in which the tradilionists 
sometimes contradict each other ! (^Mishkut, 
book xvii. c. ii.) 

In the Hiddyuh (Arabic edition, vol. Hi. 
}>. 432) it us said that horses are of four 
kinds : (1) Bi/zaun, Bnrzun,a heavy draught 
horso brought from foreign countries. (2) 
*At'ig, a first blood horse of Arabia. (3) 
Hfjjm. a half-bred horse whose mother i.s an 
Arab and father a foreigner (1) A half-bred 
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torso whoso father i.s an Arab anti whose 

m'jfhor is a fou'igner. 

In taking a -.h.iio of plmidor, a hortsomnn 
is ontitled to a douhlo sh.iro, but ho is not 
i“ntitled to tiny nioie if he keep more horse.s 
than one. 

HOSPIT.VLITY. Arabic ziyafah 
(AjW-=), It IS related that Muhammitd 

•• Whoever lifllic\es in Clod and in tho Day 
of HesuMi’itiou uiust rc'.jicct bus guest” 

“ If a Muslim he (lie guest of a pooplo and 
ho spomls tho whole night without being en- 
toitamed, it sh.ill he lawful for every Muslim 
}>ii‘-.ent to lake iiiom'y and giain necessary 
for the ontei t.a innu'nt of the man ” 

“It IS accoiding to my jiractice that tho 
host sh.ill oome out witli his guont to the 
dooi (.f Ills house ” (Mi.dikdt, book xix 
ch 11 ) 

Ho-.p)t;ilitv i.s enjoined in tho Qur'an, 
^"rali i\ 10. “Show kindness to your 
p.aients, and to youi kmdicd. and to urphajhs, 
and to till* pool, and to \ouf neiglihour wdio 
IS alvin and to vour noighlKUu w'ho is a 
string''!, and the couipauiuii who us strange, 
and /o f/i' .'ojii of fht' khkI'' 

^ HOUR, Tho. Arabic as-Sd^ah 
>• A term frequently used in 
the Qur’an f<>i tlio Day of Judgment. 

Small \i .31. “When f/oi hoiit comes .sud¬ 
denly upon them.” 

Surah vu. ISh. “They will ask you about 
llip. ham for what time it is fixed.” 

Sin ah XV. 85: “Verily the hour is surely 

eoniing ” 

Small XVI 73: “ Xor is tho matter of the 
horn miglil liut a.s the twinkling of an oye, or 
nighi'i ^till ” 

Suiah x\ii 1 “Verily tho earthquake of 
///.- /(oif/ Is ,1 might\ thing ” 

Surali !i\ Pi “ Na\ f/ic Aour is their pro¬ 
mised time! and fAc hv\u is most severo and 
bitter ” 

HOURS OF PRAYER. The 

teims “Hours of Prayer” and “ Canonjeal 
Houis.” being used in the Christian Church 
(see .loliiHon's Engl, ('oiioius and Canona of 
Cnfhhrrt, cb 15), we .shall consider under 
thus title the .stated penod.s of Muhammadan 
prayer, [pravkr.] They are five: (1) Pajr 
( daybreak ; (2) Znhr (^), when the 

sun begins to decline at midday ; (3) ‘A.>r 
midwnay betw-een zuhr and JiiagAnb; 
(4) Maghrib evening; (5) ‘AsAa 

(dULc)^ when the night has clo.scd in. Ac¬ 
cording to the Traditions (Mt.'-.hkdf, book 
xxiv. ch. vii pt. 1), Muhammad piofes.sed to 
have received his insti actions to ,say prayer 
five times a day during the Mura], or the 
celebrated night journey to heaven. He said, 
Ciod first ordered hiua to piay fifty times a 
day, hut that Moses advised him to get tho 
Almighty to reduce the number of canonical 
hours to live, he himself having tn«'d fifty 

23 
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timca toT^ his own people with Tery ill 
finccess I. 

It Ib remarkable that there is but one.. 
passage in the Qur’an, in which the stated 
hours of prayer are enjoined, and that it 
mentions only Jour and not five periods. 
Suratu ’r-jRuw, xxx. 16,17 ; “ Glorify God when 
it is evening (masd’), and at morning (sub^)t ~ 
and to Hhn be praise in the heavens and in 
the earth,—and at afternoon fjashi)^ and at' 
noon-tide (;?uAr).” But al-Jalalan, the com¬ 
mentators, say all are agreed that the term, 
“when it is m^sd'" (evening or night), in¬ 
cludes both sunset and after sunset, and 
therefore both the maghrih and ‘is/id’ prayers 
are included. 

Three hours of prayer were observed by 
the Jews. David says, “ Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray.” (Pa. Iv. 17.) 
Daniel “ kneeled upon his kne'es three 
times' a day.” These three ^ hours of the 
Jews seem to have been continued by the 
Apostles (see Acti iii. 1), and were transmitted 
to the early church in succeeding ages, for 
Tertullian speaks of “those common hours 
which mark the divisions of the day, the 
third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe 
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in scripture to* be more solemn than the 
rest.” {De Orat.^ c. 25.) And Clement of 
Alexan^-ia says, “If some fix stated hours 
of prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life.” (Stom. 1. vii. c. 7, sect. 40.) 
Jerome says, “ There are three times in which 
the knees are bent to God. Tradition assigna 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hour.” 
(Com. m Z)an., c. vi. 10.) 

In the third century there .seems to have 
been Jive stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
of Cappadocia speaks of five hours as suit¬ 
able for monks, namely, the morning, the 
third hour, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
evening. (Regulce Jusius Tract. Resp. ad Qu.^ 
37,'8ection8 3-5.) 

It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
obtained his idea of ,/iuc stated periods of 
prayer during his two journeys to Syria. 
But he changed the time, as will be seen 
from the table annexed, which was drawn up 
by Mr. Lane at Cairo, and shows the tiipes of 
Muhammadan prayer with the apparent 
European time of sunset, in or near the lati¬ 
tude of Cairo at the commencement of each 
zodiacal month:— 



N.B.—The time of noon, according to Muhammadan reckoning, on any particular day, sub¬ 
tracted from twelve, gives the apparent time of sunset on that day according to European 
reckoning. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait pi. 

Imyut; ddr pi. diyaty dur ; Heb. 

the time of Muhammad 

the houses of the Arabs were made of 
a framework of jarid, or palm-sticks, co¬ 
vered over with a cloth of cameVs hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class wore made of walls 
fit unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas¬ 
tered over with mud and clay. Of this de¬ 
scription were the abodes of Muhammad’s 
family. (Burton, voL i. p. 433.) 

Sir William Muir, translating from the 
account given by the secretary of al-Waqidi 
{Life of Mahomet, new ed., p. 546), says:— 
“Abdallah ibn Yazid relates, that he saw 
the house ih which the wives of the Prophet 
d welt at the time when Omar ibn (‘Abd) al- 
Aztz, then governor of Medina (about a.h. 


100) demolished them. They were built of 
unburnt bricks, and had separate apartments 
made of palm branches, daubed (or built up) 
w'ith mud; he counted nine houses, each 
having separate apartments in the space from 
the house of Aye8ha,and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. 
Observing the dwelling-place of 0mm Salma, 
he questioned her grandson concerning it; 
and he told him that when the Prophet was 
absent on the_ expedition to DClma, 0mm 
Salma built up an addition to her house with 
a wall of unburnt bricks. When Mahomet 
returned, he went in to her, and asked what 
new building this was. She replied, ‘I pur¬ 
posed, 0 Prophet, to shut out the glances of 
men thereby 1 ’ Mahomet answered, ‘ 0 0mm 
Salma ! verily the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up the wealth of a believer is 
building.* A citizen of Medina present at 
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the time, confirmed this account, and added 
that the curtains (Angto-Indice, purdas) of 
the doors were of black hair-cloth. Ho was 
prc.scnt, he said, when the despatch of the 
Caliph Abd al Malik (a.ii. 80-88) was read 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be brought within the area of the Mosque, 
and he never witnessed sorer weeping tlian 
there was amongst the people that day. One 
exclaimed, ‘I wish, by tho Lord! that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are; then would those that spring up here¬ 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet’s own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 

“ There were four houses of unkurnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches ; and 
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THE USUAL PLAN OF AN ORPINARY HOUSE IN 
CENTllAL ASIA. 


five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any sepaiale apait- 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say that they had leather cur¬ 
tains for the doors. One could reach the roof 
■with tho hand. The house of Haritha was 
next to that of Mahomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himself a new wife, he 
added another house to the low, and Haritha 
was obliged successively to remove his house 
and build on the space beyond. At last this 
■w’as repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him, ‘ Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Hantha over and over again out of 
his house.’ ” 
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The houses of the rural poor in all parts of 
Islam, in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Arabia. 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, arc usually 
bulit either of mud or of unhurnt bricks. In 
mountainous parts of Aghanistan they arc 
built of stones (collected from the beds of 
rivers) and mud. They are generally one 
storey high, and of one apartment in which 
the cattle are also housed. The roofs 
arc flat and arc formed of mud and straw 
laid Upon branches of trees and i afters. The 
■windows are small apertures, high up in the 
walls, and bomotimes grated with wood. 



A MUHAM^IADAN HOUSE IN PESIIAWUR. 


Thcro arc no chimneys, hnl in the centre of 
the roof there is an 0 })ciiing to emit the smoke, 
t])(‘ fire being lighted on the giound in the 
centre of the loom. In front of the liouso 
there is an inclosuro, cither of tliorns or a 
mud wall, which scenrrs ]n-i\afy to tlic 
dwelling, A separate building, called in Asm 
a hujiali, or guest chamber, is provided for 
male visitois or guests; this ehamhm* being 
common piopeity of the section of tin' vil¬ 
lage, except in the ease of chiefs or wealthy 
land-o^wnei’s. wlio keo]) hujrabs of their own. 
In towns the houses of the inferior kind do 
not differ much from those in the villages, 
except that there is sometimes an upper 
storey. In some parts of Afghanistan and 
Pcisia, it becomes necessary tor each house¬ 
holder to protect his dwelling, in which case 
a watch tower, of mud, is erected close to tho 
house. 
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Tho injunctions of Muhammad regarding 
the seclusion of women have very greatly in¬ 
fluenced the plan and arrangement of Muham¬ 
madan dwelling-houses of tho better claSvS 
throughout tho world, all respectable houses 
being so constructed as to seclude tho female 
apartments from public view. In cities such 
as Cairo, Damascus, Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Cabul, tho prevailing plan of dwelling-houses 
is an entrance through a blank wall, whoso 
mean appearance is usually relieved by a 
handsome door-way and a few latticed win¬ 
dows. A respectable house usually consists 
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rate- qa'ah described by Mr. Lane in his- 
Modern Egijptinns, vol. i. p. 30, which is either 
on the ground or u})})cr floor. Within tho 
first enclosure will bo the stables for horses 
and cattle, and in its centre a raised dais 
as seats for servants and attendants. It 
should be noticed that there are no special 
bod-rooms in Eastern houses, Male visitors 
and friends will sleep in the \ erandahs of tho 
outer court, or on the diwun in tho upper 
court. 

Tho harim or women’s npartments in the 
inner coui't is entered by a small door. It is 
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HUD 


niturc of an Eastern dwelling, chairs being 

modern invention. The roofs of the.se rooms 
are flat, and as the top is fenced in vith a 
barrier some four feet high, the female mem¬ 
bers of the household sleep on the top of the 
house in the hot weather, [iiarim.] 

In no point do Oriental habits dilYer more 
from Euiopean than in the use of the loof. 

It.s flat .surface, in fine weather the usual 
place of re.soit. is made useful fc>r variou.s 
household purposes, as drying coin, hanging 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of the inner court or harim, 
theic is usually a well, so that the female do¬ 
mestics are not obliged to leave the seclusion of 
the harim for water-carrying. In a large court, 
of a wealthy person, there is usually a raised 
dais of either stone or wood, on which car¬ 
pets are spread, and on which the ladies .sit 
or recline. In the better class of dwellings, 
there are numerous courtyards, and special 
ones arc devoted to winter and summer uses. 

In Poshawur, most respectable houses have 
an underground room, called a tah khdnah^ 
where the inmates in the hot weather sleep at 
mid-day. Those rooms arc exceedingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry days. 

Over the entrance door of a Muhammadan 
dwelling it is usual to put an inscription, 
cither of the Kalimah, or Creed, or of some 
verso of the Qur’an. 

We have only attempted to describe, 
briefly, the ordinary dwclling-hou.scs of Mu¬ 
hammadans. which are common to all parts 
of the Eastern world ; but in large wealthy 
cities, such as Damascus, Cairo, Ddhi, and 
Lucknow, there are very handsome houses, 
which would require a longer de.scri])tioii 
than our space admit.s of. For Mrs. Meer 
Ali’s account of a Muhammadan harim or 
zanunah, sec iiarim 

HOUSES, Permission to enter. 
Arabic isti'zun To enter 

suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
house or apartm(3nts, is reckoned a great 
incivility in the East, and the law on tins suh- 
joct is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qm^’an and the Traditions. 

Surah xxiv. 27-29:— 

“ 0 ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you: haply ye will bear this 
in mind. 

“ And if ye find no one therein, then enter 
it not till leave bo given you ; and if it be 
said to you, ‘ Go yo back,’ then go yo back. 
This will bo more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth w'hat yo do. 

“ There shall be no harm in your entering | 
houses in w’hich no one dwelleth, for the ! 
supply of your needs: and God knoweth 
what ye do openly and what ye hide.” 

The traditionists record numerous injunc¬ 
tions of Muhammad on the subject. A rmin 
asked the Prophet, “ Must I ask leave to 
go in to see my mother?” He said,“ Yea,” 
Then the man said, But I stay in the same 
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house with her ! ” The Prophet .said: “But 
you must ask pennis.sion even if you stay in 
the same hou.se.” Then the man said, “ But 
I unit upon lioi ! ” The Piujihet said : “ What ! 
would you like to see her naked? You must 
ask ))eimission.” 

d'he Khalifali ‘Umar said it w.as according 
to the teacliing of the Prophet that if you 
sahim three times nn<l get no reply, you must 
then go ;i\\ay fiom the liou.se. 

Abu Huraiiah says that the Prophet .sai<l ; 
‘•When anyone sends to call you thi'ii \ou 
can return with tlie messenger ;md enter tin' 
house without peimission.” book 

xxii. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

HU, HUWA (yfc). The personal 

})ronoiin of the tliird ])erson, singular, mas¬ 
culine, HE, i.r. God, or He i.s. It occurs in 
the Qur’an in thi.s sense, r q. Surah iii. 1, 
Alldhu la ildha ilia lliiwa^ 
there is no god hut HE,” which .sentence is 
called the nafy ico ishdf (or that which is i(»- 
jocted, “ tlieie is no god,” and tliat which is 
affirmed, “ hut He.” The word is ofti-n used 
by Sufi mystics in this form ; h yfc L yb L 
ii yd hu, yd fiu, ya iikui la 
y '‘/omu ind hit did hit. “ O Ho (who is). O He 
(who is), 0 11(3 whom no one knows wdi.-it He 
Himself is but Himself.” Some conunentaloi i 
have supposed the word JIu to stand for tin’ 
exulted nanu3 of God, the /t,ma whii-li 

Muslim doctors say is only knowm to God. 

[JEIIOVAII, ISMU 'l-A‘ZAM.] 

HUBAL or HOBAL Tlio 

great imago wdiieh .stood over the well 
hollow within the Ka‘hah. In the cavity be¬ 
neath were preserved the offerings and ollK-r 
treasures of tlu3 temple. (Af-'/'ahan, ji. (1, 
quoted by Muir.) The idol was dcsstroyc'd by 
Muhammad at his final conquest of Makkali, 
Air 8, A.i). G30. “Mounted on (his camel) Al 
Caswa, he })roceede(l to the Kaal)ah, reve¬ 
rently saluted with his staff the sacied stone 
and made the seven ciicuits of the temple. 
Then pointing wiUithe staff onf3 by one to the 
numerous idols ]daeed around, he commanded 
that tlicy .should be hewn down. The great 
image of Hohal, ieared a.s the tutelary deity 
of Mecca, in front of the Kaabah, .shared the 
common fate. ‘ Tiuth hath come,’ exclaimed 
Mahomet, in w'oids of the Coran, as it fell 
with a crash to the ground, ‘ and falsehood 
hath vanished ; for falsc'houd is evanescent.’” 
(Surah xvii. 83). See Muii, Lijvof Mahomet^ 
new ed. p. 422. It is rcmaikable that there 
is no distinct allusion to the idol in the w^holo 
of the Qur’an 

HUBS Any bequest for 

pious purpo.sos. A term used in Shi’ah law 
for uHKif. Anything devoted to tlie service 
of God. (See Baillie’s inidnicta CWc, 
p. 227.) 

IICD (.)y6>). A prophet said to 

have been .sent to tho tribe of ‘Ad. AI- 
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Baizttwi says he was, according to some, the 
son of *Abdu ’llah, the son of Rabiih, the son 
tof Khaliid, the son of ‘Ad, the son of ‘Axis 
ilie son of Irani, the son of Si'iin, son of Noah, 
or, according to others, Hud was the son of 
Shalah, son of Arfakhshad, son of Sam, son 
of Noah. D’Herbclot thinks he must be the 
llebcr of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 

The following are the accounts given of 
him in the Qur’an, Siirah vii 03-70:— 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Hud. 
* O my people, said ho, worship God : ye have 
no other God than Him : will ye not then 
fear Him ? ’ Said the unbelieving-chiefs among 
his people, ‘We ceidainly perceive that thou 
art unsound of mind, and verily xvc deem 
thee an impostor.’ Ho replied, ‘ 0 my people ! 
there is no unsoundness of mind in me, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds. 
The messages of mv Lord do I announce to 
you, and I am your fsithful counsellor. Mar¬ 
vel ye that a warning hath come to you from 
your Lord through one of yourselves that 
Ho may xsarn you ? But remember when He 
made you the successors of the people of 
Noah, and increased you in tallness of stature. 
Remember then the favoiiis of Go<l; happily 
it shall be well with you.’ They said, * Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor¬ 
ship one God onl\, and desert what oui 
fathers worshipped ? Then bring that upon 
us with which thou threatenest us. if thou be 
a man of truth.’ Ho replied, - Vengeance 
nnd wrath shall suddenly light 'on you from 
your Lord. I)o yo dispute with mo about 
names that you and your fatlier.s have given 
those idols, and for which God hath sent you 
clown no warranty? Wait ye then, and I too 
■will wait with you.’ And We delivered 
him and those who wore on his side by our 
mercy, and wo cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
■were not believers.” 

Surah xi. 52-^63-— 

“ And unto ‘Ad We sent their brother Hud. 
Ho said, * 0 my people, worsliip God. Ye 
have no God beside Him. Lo, ye arc only 
devisers of a he, O my people! I ask of 
you no recompense for thi.s ; verily my recom¬ 
pense is with Him only who hath made me. 
VVill yo not then understand ? And 0 my 
J)Coplo! ask pardon of your Lord ; then 
liini unto Him with penitence ! He wull .send 
clown the heavens upon you with copious 
rains. And with strength in addition to your 
strength will He increase you ; but turn not 
hack with deeds of evil.’ They replied, ‘ 0 
Hud, thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
mission, and we are not the persons to aban¬ 
don our gods at thy word, and we believe 
thee not. We can only say that some of our 
gods ha»ve smitten theo with evil.’ He said, 
* Now take I God to witness, and do ye also 
AVitness, that I am innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with Gnd) beside him¬ 
self. Conspire then against me altogether 
and delay me not; Lo, I trust in God, my 
Lord and yours No moving creature is there 
which He holdeth not by its forelock. Right, 


truly, is the way in which my Lord gooth. So 
if ye turn back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was sent to you, and 
my Lord will put another people in your 
place, nor shall yo at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord keopeth watch over all things.’ 
And when our doom came to bo inflicted, We 
rescued Hud and tho.se who had like faith 
with him, by our special mercy; and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise¬ 
ment. And these men of ‘Ad gainsaid the 
sign.s of their Lord, and rebelled against His 
messengers and followed the bidding of every 
proud contumacious person; followed there¬ 
fore were they in this world by a curse ; and 
in the day of the Resurrection it shall bo said 
to them, ‘ Did not, verily, the people of ‘Ad 
disbelieve their Lord ? ’ Was it not said, 
‘ Away with ‘Ad, the people of Hud ? ’ ” 

Surah xxvi 123-139 : 

“ The people of ‘Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars. When their brother Hud said to 
them, ‘Will ye not fear God? I truly am 
your apostle, worthy of all credit ; fear God 
then and obey me I ask of you no reward 
for this, for my reward is of the Lord of the 
w'orhU alone Build ye a landmark on every 
height, in pastime? And raise yo structures 
to be y(»ui lasting abodes'^ And when yo put 
forth ymir power, do yo put it forth with 
harshness? Fear ye God, then, and obey me ; 
and fear ye Him who hath plcnteously be¬ 
stowed on you, ye w ell know what ? Plon- 
tcously be';towed on you Hocks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a great dav ’ They 
said, * It is the same to us whether thou warn 
or warn us not. verily this is but a creation 
[talej of the ancients, and we are not they 
who shall be punished.’ So they charged 
him with imposture and We dcstroVed thorn. 
Eerily in this was a sign : yet most of them 
believed not.” 

AL-yUDAIBH^AH Al- 

Uudaibiynh, a well on an open space on tlie 
verge of the Haram or sacred territory, which 
encircles Makkah. Celebrated as the scene of 
a truce between Muhammad and the Quraisii 
known as the tiucc of a/~IIu(faibi^(ih, when the 
Prophet agreed not to enter Makkah that 
year, but to defer his visit until the next, 
when they should not enter it with any wea¬ 
pons save those of the traveller, namely, to 
each a sheathed sword. (Muir, from KdUbu 
'I- \Vd({i(ii.) 

The treaty is referred to in the Qur’an as 
“a victory,” in the XLViuth Surah, 1st verse: 
“ We have given theo an obvious victory.” A 
chapter w'hich is said to have been revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which happened two 
years afterwards. (See al - Baizdwi, in 
locod 

HUJJAH “An argument; 

a proof.” ^ The word occurs in the Qui*’^. 

Surah ii. 145: “ Turn your faces towards it 
(the Ka‘bah) that men may have no argument 
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against yon, save only those of them who are 
unjust.” 

Surah vi. 84: “ Those are our arguments 
which we gave to Abraham against his 
people.” 

Surah vi. 150: “ God’s is the perfect argu^ 
ment {hujjatu H-bdlighah). 

HUJJATU ’L-HAQQI ‘ALA ’L- 
lOiALQ Jlc Lit. 

“ The demonstration of truth upon the crea¬ 
ture.” A term used by the Sufi mystics for 
the Insdnu H-kdmily or the “ perfect man,” 
as Adam was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became a demon¬ 
stration of God’s wisdom and power before 
the angels of heaven. As is stated in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 29: “Thy Lord said lam 
about to place a vicegerent {khalifah) in the 
earth. (‘Abdu V-Razzaq’s Diet, of §ufi 
Tenns.) 

HUJRAH (2;v-). The “chamber” 

in which Muhammad died and was buried, 
which was originally the apartment allotted 
to ‘Ayishah, the Prophet’s favourite wife. It 
is situated behind the Masjidu ’n-Nabi, or 
Prophet’s mosque, at al-Madinah, and is an 
irregular square of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosque by a passage of about 
26 feet. Inside the Hujrah are supposed to 
be the three tombs of Muhammad, Abu Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without any aperture, or, as 
others say, by strong planking. Whatever 
this material may be, it is hung outside with 
a curtain, somewhat like a four-post bod. 
The outer railing is separated by a darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron filagree, 
painted green and gold. This fence, which 
connects the columns, forbids passage to all 
men. It has four gates, the Babu ’1-Muwa- 
jihah (the Front Gate), the Babu Fatimah 
(the Gate of Fatimah), the Babu ’sh-Sham 
(the Syrian Gate), and the Babu ’t-Taubah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The Syrian Gate 
is the only one which is not kept closed, and 
is the passage which admits the officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot square, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of the Pro¬ 
phet’s tomb. Above the Hujrah is the green 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescent, 
springing from a series of globes. Within 
the building are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, and ‘Umar, with a space reserved 
for the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, ond 
die and be buried at al-Madinah. The grave 
of Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, is sup¬ 
posed to be in a separate part of the build¬ 
ing, although some say she was buried in 
Baqi‘, The Prophet’s body is said to be 
stretched full length on the right side, with 
the right palm supporting the right cheek, 
the face fronting Makkah. Close behind him 
is placed Abu Bakr, whose face fronts Mu- 
R^mmad’a shoulder, and then ‘Umar, who 
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ooonpies the same position with respect to 
his predecessor. Amongst Christian his¬ 
torians there was a popular story to the 
effect that Muhammadans believed the coffin 
of their Prophet to be suspended in the air, 
which has no foundation whatever in Muslim 
literature, and Niebuhr thinks the story must 
have arisen from the rude pictures sold to 
strangers. Captain Burton gives the an¬ 
nexed plan of the building. 
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1. Muhammad. 

2. Abu Bakr. 

8. ‘Umar. 

4. The space for the tomb of Jesus 

6. Fatimah. 

It is related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would not allow bis followers to make 
his tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and consequently the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madinah has been condemned by 
the Wahhabis and other Muslim reformers. 

In A.D. 1804, when al-Madinah was taken 
by the Wahhabis, their chief, Sa‘ud, stripped 
the tomb of all its valuables, and proclaimed 
that all prayers and exclamations addressed 
to it were idolatrous. (See Burton’s Pilgri¬ 
mage, vol. ii.; Burckhardt’s Arabia and 
Wahhdbls.^ 

The garden annexed to the tomb is called 
ar-Rauzah, which is a title also given by 
some writers to the tomb itself. 

Abu Da’ud relates that al-Qasim the grand¬ 
son of Abu Bakr came to ‘Ayishah and said, 
“0 Mother, lift up the curtain of the Pro¬ 
phet’s tomb and of his two friends, Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar, and she uncovered the graves, 
which were neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red gravel. {Mishkdt, book v. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

al-HUJURAT 

“ Chambers.” The title of the XLixth Surah 
of the Qur’^, in which the word occurs. 

HUKM pi. ahkdm. “ Order; 

command ; rule; sentence ; judgment, of 
God, or of the prophets, or of a ruler or 
judge.” It occurs in different senses in the 
Qur’an, €.g .:— 

Surah iii. 73: “ It beseemeth not a man, 
that God should give him the Scriptures and 
the Judgment and the Prophecy, and that 
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then he should say to his followers, ‘ Bo yo 
worshipjiers of me, as well as of God ’; but 
rather, ‘Ik ye ):)crfect in things pertaining to 
God, since yo know the Scnptiucs and have 
studied deep.’” 

(Both Sale and Rodw'ell translate the word 
id-fntkm. “the ^\lsdoln," hut Palmer renders 
it more con'octly. tiie judgment.”) 

■Suiabxii. to : “Judgment i.s God’s alone; 
lie bids you \^orslllp only Him.” 

Surah \xi. ‘‘To each (David and Solo¬ 
mon) ^^o juilgmcnt and knuwhalge ” 

Al-lutkmu 'sh-Shar'"}^ “ the injunction of the 
law,” is a term used for a couim.ind of (bal, 
which relates to tlu' life anti conduct of an 
adult .Muslim. {Kttdbu 't-Td'ilfdt. ni h/ro ) 

HULUL (jy^). LU. “descend¬ 
ing; alighting: ti an^migi ation.” A Sufi 
term for the indwelling light in tlio .soul of 
man. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 

is no trace in the Qur'an or 'fraditions of the 
immolation of human beings to the Deity as a 
jeligious rite. But C. de Pereival (v(d. ii. 
p. 101) mentions a Ghassanido piinc<* who ^^as 
Bacrificed to Venus by Munzii. King of Hira’. 
Infanticide was common in ancient Arabia, 
but it Bcerns to have been done either, as 
amongst the Raiput.s of India, from a feeling 
of disapjiointment at the birth of fimiale 
children, or to avoid the e.xjieii.se and 
trouble of roaring tlnun. The lattci .seems 
to have boon the ordinary reason; for wo 
read in the Qur'an, Suiah wii. :V,\: “Kill 
not your children for fear of poverty.” 
[infanticide.] 

al-HUMAZAH “The 

slanderer.” The title of the civth Surah of 
the Qur’an, so called because it commences 
with the words : “ Woe unto every slanderer''' 
The passage is said to have been revealed 
against al-Akhnas ibn Shariq, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet. 

HUN AIN The name of a 

valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkah, wdiero in the eighth year of the 
llijrah a battle took place between Muham¬ 
mad and the Band Ha'wazin, when the latter 
were defeated. In the Qur’an, the victory of 
i^lunain is ascribed to angelic assistance. 

Surah ix. 25: “ Verily God hath uBsistocl 
you in many battle-fields and on the day of 
llunain.” 

HUNTING. Arabic said (juo) ; 
Heb. There are special rules 

laid down n Muslim law with regard to hunt¬ 
ing. (See Hamilton’s Iliddyah, vol. iv, p. 170.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog. or a 
panther (Arabic fahd, Persian yuz, which is 
an aniVnal of the lynx s])ecies, hooded and 
trained like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
catching game three times without eating it. 


A hawk is trained when she attends to the 
call of her ma.ster. If the dog or jianthor 
eat any part of the game it is unlawful, hut 
if a hawk eat of it. it i« lawful ; but 
if tlie dog merely eat the blood and not tlie 
flesh, it IS Invfiil. If a hunter take game 
alive which his dog has wounded, ho must 
sl.iv it accoiding to the hnv of Z<thh, naniolv, 
by cutting its throat, with the head turned 
Alakk;ih-w ards, and leciting, “ In t ho name of 
the (Jreat (bul !” Tlie l.aw is the same with 
K'sjicct to g.ame shot by an a m ow. 

If -a --poit.sm.'in let fly an arrow (or fire a 
gun) .at game, lie must la'peat the invocation, 
“In the name of the Gicat (ilod ! ” 

And then the th'sli Ix'coiiie.s law’ful if the 
g.iine is kilh'd by the sliot. Rut if only 
wonndial. the animal must he slain with the' 
nnucatiori (Janu' hit h\ an nnow which has 
not a sharp )>oint is unlawful, and bo is that 
killed l)y tin owing pebbles. 

(hiine killed Ity a M.igicn. or an ajios^ato, 
or a woishippci of images is not lawful, 
because th«'y are not allowcal to jicrforni 
zrddt But that slain by a Christian or a Jew 
is lawful. 

Hunting is not allow'od on the jiilgrimage 
noi within tlie limits of the sacred cities of 
Makkah and al-Mudinah. 

‘Adi ibn Hatiin {Midikdl, book xviii. ch. i ) 
gi\os the following tiadition on the subject of 
hunting;— 

“ The I'^rophet .said to me, ‘ When you send 
your dog m jmisnit of game, ifqieat tlie name 
of (btd, a.s at slaying an animal ; tlum if youc 
deg holds tli(‘game for nou. and you tind it 
alive, then slay it ; hut if you find your 
dog has killed it. .and not ('aten of it, tlien oat 
it ; hut if tlu‘ dog has e.iten any of it, do not 
you eat it, for then the dog has kejit it for 
liim.self. Tlum if you find anothei dog along 
with yiuiis, and the game is killed, do imt 
oat of it; for veiily you cannot know which 
of tlie dogs killed it , and if the otlici dog 
killed it, it might so b(‘ that when he w'as let 
loose after tlie game, the name of (Jod might 
not hav(' been lepeated. And when you 
shoot an ariow at game, rejieat the name of 
(iod, the same as in slaying an animal ; then 
if you lose siglit of tlie game, and on finding 
it perceive nothing hut the imjiression of 
your own airow, tlien eat it if you wash , hut 
if you find the game drowned, do not eat of 
it, although the mark of your arrow should 
he in it.’” 

HUR (;^), the plural of haura. 
The w'omen of Paradise described in the 
Qur’an, e.g. Surah Iv. 56-78:— 

“ Therein shall be the damsels with retiring 
glaneo'^, whom nor man nor djinn hath 
touched before them ; 

Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
w'ill ye twain <leny ? 

“ Lik(' jarynths and pearls; 

“ Which. Ac. 

“ Shall tho reward of good bo aught but 
good ? 

“ WJjich, &c. 
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“ And beside these shall be two other 
gardens: 

“ Which, A'C. 

“ Of a dark green : 

“ Whi- h. Ac. 

“ With gu'^hing fountains in each : 

“ Which. Ac 

“■ In each fruits and the palm and the 
peiJie;.^ranato : 

•• Which, Ac. 

“ In oaeli, the fair, the beauteous ones: 

‘‘ Which. Ac. 

“ With hug(' dark eyeballs, kept eloso in 
thoii pavilions ; 

“ Which, Ac. 

‘'“Whum man hath never touched, nor any 
djinn : 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Tli*tr ^p()uyf'<i on soft green cushions and 
on hceiutiful eaipets shall lei'lnu*; 

“ Wne h, Ac. 

IMtO'Sod ho the name of thy Lord, full of 
majesty and glory.” 

al-HOSAIN The sooii.l 

son of Fatimah. the daughter of Muhammad, 
by her husband ‘AH, the Klnilif.ih. 

A brother to al-Ha.san, the hfth Kh.ilif.ili. 
According to the Shi'ahs, he was the thud 
I^halifab. Ho was boin a.h 4, and dn-d .it 
Karbala a.h. 01, being eruolly slain in In-, 
conflict with Yazid, the seventh Kbalilah, 
according to the Sunni.s. 

The martyrdom of al-lTusain is eelebratis] 
by the Shbahs every yeai duiiiig I lie fust ten 
days of the Muharram [muilaiikamJ , an 
account of his tragic death is tliercfon' 
necessary for understanding the intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and meidents 
of the last days of the “ Imam Iliisain ” .u o 
enacted in the “ IMiracle Play,” a tr.inshitioii 
of which has been gnen in Fnglish by fSii 
Lewis l^elly The following account is 
taken from the Preface to tins work, p xi 
svqq. 

“ Sliortly after tlie accession of le/ul 
(Yazid), Ilus.iin received at Mecca secret 
mos.sages fiom the people of Guta (al-Kufah). 
entreating him to placi' himsi'lf at the liead 
of the annv of the faithful in liabyIonia 
Yczid, hoNNover, Inul full intimation of the 
intended levolt. and long bcfoi e Husain could 
reach Cufa, the too easy goMuiior of that 
eity Iiad been ri'placed liy Obaulallah (‘Ubai- 
du ’llah ibn Ziyad), tlie lesoliite luler of lUis- 
feorah (al-Basi ah), w ho hy his rapid measuies 
disconcerted tlie plans of the con^pii atoi s. and 
diovo them to a juciuature oulbieak, and the 
sunender of their leader iMuslim The latlei 
fore.saw the ruin winch he had biought on 
JIusain, and .^bed bitter tears on th.it aecounl 
when captured IIis head was struck off ami 
sent to Yezid. On Ilinsain aniving at the 
confines of Babylonia, he wa.s met by Hano 
(al-Hurr), who had been sent out by Obaidal- 
lah with a body of horsemen to intercept 
his approach. Husain, addicssing them, as¬ 
serted his title to the Califate, and -invited 
them to submit to him'. Harro replied, ‘ We 
are commanded as soon as we meet you to 


bring you directly to Cufa into the proseneo 
of Ob.udallab. the son of Ziyad’ Husain 
answned, ‘ I wculd sooner die than submit 
t') lh.it,’ and ;.M\e the woial to his men to 
ride mi; hut 11:^110 whoolod about and intor- 
eopted them. At tho same time, Harro ■-.ud, 

‘ I liav*' no eommi.ssion to light witli you, but 
I am eoinm >tided not to p.irt with vim until 
I li.ivo conducted vmi into Cufa’, but ho 
liadi' Himam to ehuosi* any road into that 
eitv ‘ th.it did not go diiectly hack to Mecca,’ 
.ind - do you.’ s.ud he, ‘wnto to Yezid or 
Olt.iiil.ill.iii, and 1 will write to Obaidallah, 
ami perhap-i it may please Cxod I may meet 
with '-.oiuething that may Ining mo ulY with¬ 
out my being foieed to an exti’emity on yt)ur 
.iceount ’ 'fhen he retreated hi.s force a liUb* 
to allow Hus.tin to lead tho way tuwaids 
Cufa, and Hiis.nn tesjk thi' road that leads bv 
A<lib -ind (bidisia. This was on Thursday 
the 1st of Mohinrum (Muharram), a u. (Jl 
(\ I) hM>) Wiicn night came on, ho still con- 
tinncd his iiiai ell ail thi ough the night. As 
he lode on lie nodded a littb', and waking 
.igain. s.nd, • Men ti.ivid by night, and the 
destinies tiav<d towaid them, this I know 
to ho j message of (loath ’ 

‘•In tho mol iiuig. .ifter ]n ayers were over, 
he minded his p.ui*. and as ho ixide mv^lheio 
e.iine uj) a lioi sr-imm, who took no notice ot 
him, but salutc(l 'Hano, and delivorod to 
liim a leltei, gi\iiig oidois from Oiniidal- 
l.ili to lead Husain and his men into a place 
uhcui w.is neither town nor fortifications, 
.and then' le.i\(‘ them till tho Syrian forces 
should su) round them. 

“ 4'his was on FiuJav the 2nd of ^lohurrum 
The day after, Aimr (•Pniar ibn .Sa‘id) canit) 
njion them with four thousand men, who 
weieontheii niareli to Dailam. They had 
been eneamjied without the walls of Cufa, 
.ind wlieii Obaid.ill.ili heaid of Husain’s 
coming, li(' commanded Amer to defer Ins 
inaieh to Hail.nil ami go against Husain. 
But one and all dissviadod him. ‘ Beware 
lh.it yeu go not against Husain, and rebel 
against your Lm-d, and cut otY inorey from 
you, for you had belter lio deprived of the 
dominion of the wlude world than rueot your 
Hold witli the* blood of Husain upon you.’ 
Aim'r was fain to !iC(juiosee, but ujion Obai¬ 
dallah 1 enow mg his C(.mmand with threat.s, 
he maiehed against Husain, .and camo up 
with him, .aa afoies.aid, on Saturday the ord 
of Mohuriiim. 

“On Anii'i- sending to imjuiro of Husain 
what brought him thither, tlie latter iejilied, 
• Tho Gufans wrote to mo , but since tlroy 
leji'ct me, T am willing to j-eturn to Mecca.’ 
Amer was glad w lren he heard it, and said. • I 
hope to God I may bo excused from fighting 
against him.’ Then ho wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah ; but Obaidallah steinly re¬ 
plied, ‘Get between him and tho river,’and 
Amor did so: and the name of the place 
where ho cut I:Iu-.ain olY from tho Euphrates 
was called Kerbela (Karbala): "Kerb (an¬ 
guish) and (vexation), Trouble and 

affliction,’ said Husain when he hoard iL 

“ Then Uusain sought a conference with 
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Amery in “which he proposed either to go to 
Yezid, to return to Mecca, or, as some add, 
but others deny, to fight against the Turks. 
Obaddallah was at first inclined to accede 
to these conditions, until Shamer stood up 
and swore that no terms should be made with 
Husain, adding significantly that he had been 
informed of a long conference between Husain 
and Amer. 

“ Then Obaidallah sent Shamer with orders 
to Amer, that if Husain would surrender un- 
conditi^ally, ha would be received ; if not, 
Amer was to fall upon him and his men, and 
trample them under his foot. Should he 
refuse to do so, Shamer was to strike off 
Amer’s head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

“ Thus pai^sod Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th, 
6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of Mohurrum. 
On the evening of the 9th, Amor drew up his 
forces close to Husains camp, and himscJf 
rode up to Husain as ho was sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the evening prayer, 
and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. Husain desired Amer to give 
him time until the next morning, when he 
would make his answer. 

“ In the night his sister came weeping t'o 
his bedside, and, awaking him, exclaimed, 
‘ Alas for the desolation of my family! my 
mother Fatima is dead and my father All, 
and my brother Hasan. Alas for the destruc¬ 
tion that is past! and alas for the destruction 
that is to come I ’ ‘ Sister,’ Husain replied, 
‘ put your trust in God, and know that man 
is born to die, and that the heavens shall not 
remain; everything shall pass away but the 
presence of God, who created all things by 
His power, and shall make them by His 
power to pass away, and they .shall return to 
Him alone. My father was better than me, 
and my mother was better than me ; and my 
brother was better than me ; and they and 
we and all Muslims have an example in the 
Apostle of God.’ Then he told his men 
that Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, and 
that they should go away to their homos. 
But they said, ‘ God forbid that we should 
ever see the day wherein wo survive you! ’ 
Then he commanded them to cord their tents 
close together, and make a line of them, so 
as to keep out the enemy’s horse. And he 
digged a trench behind his camp, which ho 
filled with wood to be set on fire, so that 
he could only be attacked in front. The rest 
of the night he spent in prayer and supplica¬ 
tion, while the enemy’s guard patrolled all 
night long round and round his camp. 

“ The next morning both sides prepared for 
the slaughter. Husain first washed and 
anointed hitnself with musk, and several of 
his chief men did the like; and one asking 
them w'hat it meant. Husain replied plea¬ 
santly, ‘ Alas I there is nothing between us 
and the black-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
these troopers come down upon us and slay 
US I ’ Then he mounted his horse, and set 
the Coran before him, crjung, ‘0 God, Thou 
art my confidence in every trouble and my 


hope in every adversity I ’ and submitted him¬ 
self to the judgment of his companions before 
the opened pages of the sacred volume. At 
this his sisters and daughters began to weep, 
when he cried out in bitter anguish self- 
reproachfully, • God reward the son of 
Abbas,’ in allusion to advice which his 
cousin, Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him 
to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
this moment a party of the enemy’s horse 
wheeled about and came up to Husain, who 
expected to be attacked by them. But it was 
Harro, who had quitted the ranks of the 
Syrian army, and had now come to die., with 
Husain, and testify his repentance before 
men and God. As Harro rode into the 
doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer, 
‘ Alas for you! ’ Whereupon Amer com¬ 
manded his men to ‘ bring up the colours.’ 
As soon as they were set in front of the 
troops, Shamer shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, ‘ Bear w'itnoss that I shot the first 
.arrow,’ and so the fight began on both sides. 
It raged, chiefly in a .series of single combats, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Husain adding to the usual office the 
‘Prayer of Fear,’ never used but in cases 
of extremity. When shortly afterwards the 
fight was renewed, Husain was struck on the 
head by a sword. Faint with the loss of 
blood, ho sat down by his tent and took upon 
hi.s lap his little son Abdullah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 
little corp.^e upon the ground, crying out, 

‘ Wo come 4’om God and w'o return to Him. 
0 God, give me strength to bear these mis¬ 
fortunes.’ Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
the Euphrates, where, as ho stooped to drink, 
an arrow struck him in the mouth. Raising 
his hands, all besmeared and dripping with 
blood, to heaven, ho stood for awhile and 
prayed earnestly. His little nephew, a beau¬ 
tiful child, who went up to kiss him, had his 
hand cut off with a sword, on wffiich Husain 
again w-ept, saying, ‘ Thy reward, dear child, 
is with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.’ 
Hounded on by Shamer, the Syrian ^roop.s 
now surrounded him; but Husain, nothings 
daunted, charged them right and left. In the 
midst of th'o fighting, his sister came between 
him and his slayers, crying out to Amer, 
how he could stand by and sec Husain slain. 
Whereupon, with tears trickling down bis 
beard, Amer turned his face away ; but 
Shamer, with throats and curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at last one w'ounded 
Husain upon the hand, and a second gashed 
him on the neck, and a third thrust him 
through the body with a spear. No sooner 
had ho fallen to the ground th.an Shamer rodo 
a troop of horsemen ^over his corpse, back- 
ward.s and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 
a scarcely recognisable mass of mangled flesh 
and mud. 

“ Thus, twelve years after the death of his 
brother Hasan, Husain, tho second son of 
Ali, met. his own death on the bloody plain 
of Kerbela on Saturday the 10th’ day of 
Mohurrum, a,h. 61 (a.d. 680).” 



HYPOCRITES 


husband 

F;:om al-Husain and his brother al-Uasan 
are derived the dcsccndant.s of the Prophet 
known throuj 2 [hout Islam as Saiyids. [SAI- 
YID, HASAN, ML'UARRAM.] 

HUSBAND. Arabic zmj (e,;). 

A husband is not guardian over his wife any 
further than respects the rights of marriage, 
nor does the piovision for her rest upon him 
any further than with respect to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and lodging (Hidaynh, vol. i. ho), but he 
may be imprisoned for the maintenance of his 
wife (Ibideni^ vol. ii. p. 028) The evidence of 
a husband concerning his wife is not accepted 
by the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shhah law 
(76., vol. ii. p. 685). The Muhammadan 
law demands that a Muslim husband shall 
reside equally with each of bis wdves, unless 
one wife bestow' her right upon another wife. 
(/6., vol. i. p. 184.) 

HUSNU ’L-imULQ 

“ A good disposition.” Abu ll'urairah re¬ 
lates that one of the Companions once asked 
Muhammad, “ What is the host thing that 
has been given to man?” and Muhammad 
replied,A good disposition.” Muhammad is 
also related to have said that the “ heaviest 
thing which will be put in the scales of a 
Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition,'' {MishLdt, book xxii. ch. xix. 
pt. 2.) 

al-HUTAMAH a cllvi- 

sion of Hell, mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah 
civ. 

“ Woo to every backbiter, 

“ Who amasseth wealth and stofeth it 
again.st the future 1 

•• lie thinketh surely that his wealth shall 
be with him for ever. 

*• Nay ! for verily he shall be flung into al- 

Imtamah, 

“ And who shall teach thee what cd-huta- 

VKlh 18 ? 

“ It is God’s kindled fire, * 

“ Which shall mount above the hearts of 
Iho divnned / 

“ It shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

On outstretched columns.” 

The Imilm al-Baghawi .say.s it Is the divi¬ 
sion of Hell specially reserved for the Jews. 

HUWAIRIS One of the 

citizens of Makkah, w’ho was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in consequence of his having puisued Zainah, 
Muhammad's daughter, while endeavouring to 
clTect her escape froni Makkah. Ho w'as 
afterwards seized and slain by ‘Ali. 
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HUZAIPAH Tlio son ofi 

al-Yaman. Ho was a '• sw'orn companion” 
of the Piophet, one of the most eminent of 
the Asliab, and it is recorded by Muslim the 
Traditionist, that he w'as specially instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yaman, also 
c;illed Hisl or Husail, was likcAvise a com¬ 
panion, who iell at Uhud. Iluzaifah died 
in the time of ^Vli’s Khalifate, a.h. 36. (See 
Taqrihn 't-Talnib^ p. 51.) Sir William Muir 
says he was the Companion who first sug¬ 
gested to 'Usinrin the necessity of the recen¬ 
sion of the Qur'an, a.h. 33. {Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 556.) 

“ Hodzeifa, who had warred both in 
Armenia and Adzcibaijan, and had observed 
the difterent readings of the Syrians, and of 
the men of Irac, was alarmed at the number 
and extent of the variations, and warned 
Othman to interpose and ‘ stop the people 
before they should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Christians.”^ 

HUZAIL The ancestor of 

the Banff Huzail, a tribe distinguished in the 
annals of w'ar and poetry, and, as we learn 
from Burckhardt, still occupying under the 
same name the environs of Makkah. {Trav^ls^ 
in Aiahuiy vol. i. pp. 63, 60.) 

HYPOCRISY. Arabic riya (.b;), 
iiifdq (j^), makr (;^), muddhanat 
When there is an allusion 
to hypocrisy in the Qur’an, it refers to that 
class of people known as af-Muniifqun^ or 
the hypocrites of al-Madinah, who m the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst secretly they opposed him [muna- 
fiqun], vide Sffrahs ii. 7; xxxiii. 47 ; Ivii. 13. 
But in the Traditions w'o have the following 
with reference to this sin, Mish/cdty book i, 
ch. lii. pt. 3):— 

“ The signs of hypocrisy arO three : speak¬ 
ing falsely, promising and not poi forming, and 
being perfidious when trusted.” 

There are four qualities, which being 
possessed by anyone, constitute a complete 
hypocrite; and whoever has one of the four 
has one hypocritical quality till he discards 
it: perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and prosecuting 
hostility by treachery.” 

HYPOCRITES. Arabic mUnd- 
fiqfin A applied by 

Muhammad to those residents of al-Ma¬ 
dinah who dui’ing his first stay in that city 
o.stensibly joined Islam, but m secret wero 
disaffected, 
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IBAHITAH 


IBl) MAJAfi 


IBlHlTAH A sect of 

libertines who consider all things lawful. 

IBAQ (jjM). The absconding of 

slaves. The fugitive slave being termed dbiq^ 
or, if ho be an infant, zdll, or the strayed 
one. The restorer of a fugitive slave is en¬ 
titled to a reward of forty dirhams, but no 
reward is given for the restoration of a 
strayed infant slave. [gLAVEBT.j 

IBAZIY'AH A sect of 

Muslims founded by ‘Abdu’llah ibn Ibaz, who 
said that if a man commit a kahxrah or great 
sin, he is an infidel, and not a believer. 
(Kitdbu H-Ta^rifdt^in loco.) 

IBLIS [devil.] 

IBN ^ABBAS (o-Wfi ^Abdu 

*llah, the eldest son of ‘Abbas, and a cousin of 
Muhammad. One of the most celebrated of 
the Companions, and the relator of numerous 
traditions. It is said that the angel Gabriel 
.appeared to him, when he was only ten years 
old, and revealed to him the meaning of the 
Qur'an, which accounted for his intimate 
acquaintance with the letter and meaning of 
the book. He was called TarjumdnuH-Clur^dn, 
or “ the interpreter of the Qur’an.” He was 
appointed Governor of al-Baarah by the 
l^alifah ‘All, which ofidee he held for some 
time. He ^turned to the Hijaz and died at 
dt-Ta’if A.H. 68 (a.d. 687), aged 72 years. 

IBN ‘hANBAL tHl). The 

Im^ Abu ‘Abdi ’llah Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of the fourth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis, was born at Baghdad a.ii. 164, a.d. 780, 
where he received his education under Yazid 
ibn Harun and Yahya ibn Sa‘id. On ash- 
Shiifi‘i coming to Baghdad (a.h. 195), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the lectures delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instructed by him in 
the traditions. In process of time he acquired 
a high reputation from his profound know¬ 
ledge of both the civil and spiritual law, and 
particularly for the extent of his erudition 
with respect to the precepts of the Prophet, 
of which it is said that he could repeat above 
a million. His fame began to spread just at 
the time when the disputes ran highest con¬ 
cerning the nature of the Qur’ap, which Some 
held to have existed from eternity, whilst 
others maintained it to be created. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Ibn Hanbal,the Khalifah al-Mu'tasim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to subscribe, he was imprisoned and 
Foverely scourged by the Khalifah’s order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, he afterwards 
received some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son of al-Mu‘tasim, who, upon 
succeeding to the throne, issued a decree of 
general toleration, leaving every person at 
liberty to judge for himself upon this point. 
This tolerant Khalifah set the persecuted 


doctor at liberty, receiving him at his Court 
with the most honourable marks of distinction, 
and offering him a compensatory present of 
1,000 pieces -of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having attained the 
rank of Imam, he retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life for several years. He 
died A.H 241 (a.d. 855), aged 75. He ob¬ 
tained so high a reputation for sanctity, that 
his funeral was attended by a train of 800,000 
men and 60,000 women ; and it is asserted as 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
decease no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about a 
century after his death, the sect of Ibn 
Hanbal were numerous and even powerful; and 
uniting to their zeal a large proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbulent and 
troublesome as to require the strong arm of 
Government to keep them in order. Like 
most other fanatical sects, they dwindled 
away in process of time, and are now to be 
met with only in a few parts of Arabia. 
Although orthodox in their other tenets, there 
was one point on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims; for they asserted 
that God had actually, set Muhammad upon 
his throne, and constituted him his substitute 
in'the government of the universe; an asser¬ 
tion which was regarded with horror, as an 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 
into great disrepute. This, however, did not 
happen until many years after Ibn Hanbal's 
decease, and is in no degree attributed to him. 
He published only two works of note: one 
entitled the Musnad, which is said to contain 
above 30,000 traditions selected from 760,000; 
and another, a collection of apothegms, or 
proverbs, containing many admirable precepts 
upon the government of the passions. He 
had several eminent pupils, particularly 
Isma‘il al-Bukhari and Muslim Ibn Da’ud. 
His authority is but seldom quoted by any of 
the modem commentators on jurisprudence. 

The modem Wahhabis are supposed to 
follow (to some extent) the teachings of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

IBN KHALLIKAN enb- 

The well-known Muhammadan biographer. 
He drew his descent from a family of Balkh. 
He was born at Arbelah, but resided at 
Damascus, where he filled the office of chief 
Qazi, and died a.h. 681 (a.d. 1282). His 
biographical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Baron de Slane. (Paris 1843.) 
The biographical notes in the present work 
are chiefly from Ibn Khallikan’s work. 

IBN MAJAH (^U 04^). Abu 

‘Abdi ’llah Muhammad Ibn Yazid Ibn Majah 
al-Qazwini was maulawi of the tribe of 
Rabi‘ah, and a celebrated Hafiz of the Qur’an, 
and is known as the compiler of the Kitdbu ’5- 
Sunarif or “ Book of Traditions.” This work 
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IBN MAS'tJC 

!s connted one of the six Sahii^j or authentic 
collections of Hadis. Bom a.el 209 (a.d. 824). 
Died A.H. 273 (a.d.^ 886). 

BBN MAS'CrO (Jyu-. ^^\). ‘Abdu 

’llah ibn Ma8‘ud, “a companion” of consider¬ 
able note. One of the illustrious “ ten ” 
{*Asharah Muhashsharah) to whom Muham¬ 
mad gave an assurance of Paradise. He was 
present at the battle of Badr and subsequent 
engagements. Died at al-Madinah a.h. 32, 
aged 60. 

IBN MULJAM The 

Muslim who slew the Khalifah ‘All. The 
author of the Haydtu l-Qulub (Merrick's 
Translation, p. 204) says when ‘Ali was 
martyred by Ibn Muljam his celestial likeness 
(i.e. in the ^Alamu 7-J/i,sd/) appeared wounded 
also; wherefore angels visit the similitude 
morning and evening and curse the name of 
Ibn Muljam." 

IBN SAIYAD (^^). A mys¬ 
terious personage who lived in the time of 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for ad-Dajjalu ’1-Masih, or the Anti¬ 
christ. ‘Abdu ’1-IIaqq says some say he was 
a Jew of al-Madinab named ‘Abdu’llah. 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet went 
to Ibn Saiyad, accompanied by a party of 
his companions, and found him playing with 
boys; and at this time he had nearly reached 
puberty; and Ibn Saiyad had no intimation 
of the coming of the Prophet and the com¬ 
panions, till the Prophet struck him upon the 
back, and said, “ Do you boar witness that I 
am the Prophet of God ? ” Then Ibn Saiyad 
looked at the Prophet and said, I bear 
witness that you are the Prophet of the 
illiterate.” After that he said to the Prophet, 
“ Do you bear witness that I am the Prophet 
of God ? ” Then the Prophet pressed him 
with both his hands and said, “ I believe in 
God and His Prophets ”; and then said to 
Tbn Saiyad,^ “ What do you look at ? ” lie 
said, “ Sometimes a person comes to me 
telling the truth ; and sometimes another 
person telling lies ; hko as magicians, to 
whom devils bring truth and falsehood.” The 
Prophet said, “ The Devil comes to you, and 
brings you news, false and true.” After that, 
the Prophet said, ‘ Verily, I have concealed a 
revelation from you ” (which was the one in 
which there is mention of the smoke); and 
Ibn §aiyad said, “ Is it the one with the 
smoke ? ” Then the Prophet said, “ Begone I 
you cannot sui-pass your own degree ! ” Ibn 
*Umar said, “ 0 Prophet of God I do you 
permit me to strike off Ibn ^aiyad’s head ? ” 
He said, ** If Ibn $aiyad be Dajjal, you will 
not be able to kill him, because Jesus will be 
his slayer; and if he is not Dajjal there can 
be no good in your killing him.” Alter this 
the Prophet and Ubaiy ibn Ka‘b al-Ansari 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
Ibn $aiyad, and the Prophet hid himself 
behind the branches, to listen to what he 
would say, before Ibn $aiy§d discovered him. 
And at this time Ibn $aiyiul was lying upon 
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his bed, with a sheet over his face, talking to 
himself; and his mother saw the Prophet 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and said to her son, “ Muhammad is standing.” 
At this he became silent; and the Prophet 
said, “ Had not his mother informed him he 
would have said something to have discovered 
what he is.” Then the Prophet repeated, 
“Praised be God, by that which is worthy of 
him”; and then mentioned Dajjal and said, 

“ Verily, I fear for you from Dajjal; there i-. 
no Prophet but he alarmed his people about 
him. Verily, Noah frightened his people 
about Dajjal; but I will tell you a thing in 
the matter of Dajjal, which no one Prophet 
ever told hi.s people: know that ho is blind, 
and that verily God is not blind.” 

Abu Sadd al-I^udri says: “Ibn Saiyad 
asked the Prophet about the earth of Paradise ; 
and ho said, ‘ The earth of Paradise is in 
whiteness like Hour twice sifted; and in smell 
like pure musk.’ And I accompanied Ibn 
Saiyad from al-Madinah to Makkah; and he • 
said to me, ‘ What trouble I have experienced 
from people’s supposing me Dajjal! Have 
you not hoard, O Ibn Saiyad, the Prophet 
of God say, “ Verily, Dajjal will have no 
children” ? and I have ; and verily, the Prophet 
has said, “ Dajjal is an iniidcl,” and I am a 
Muslim’; and the Prophet said, “Dajjal will 
neither enter al-Madinah nor Makkah”; and 
verily, I am going from al-MadInah and intend 
going to Makkah.’ After that, Ibn f^aiyad 
said, in the latter part of bis speech, ‘ Beware; 
I swear by God, I know the place of Dajjal’s 
birth, and where he stays: and I know his 
father and mother.’ Then this made mo 
doubtful; and I said, ‘ May the remainder of 
your days be lost to 3 ;ou.’ A person present 
said to Ibn ^aiyad, ‘Would you like to bo 
Dajjal?’ He. said, ‘If I possessed what 
Dajjal is described to have, such as the power 
of leading astray, I should not dislike it.’” 

Ibn ‘Umar says : “ I met Ibn Saiyad when 
he had swollen eyes, and I said, ‘ How long 
has this been ? ’ He said, ‘ I do not know.’ 
I said, ‘ Do not know, now that your eyes are 
in your bead ? ’ He said, ‘ If God pleased He 
could create eyes in your limbs, and they 
would not know anything about it; in this 
manner also, man is so employed as to be 
insensible to pains.’ Then Ibn §aiyad made 
a noise from his nose, louder than the braying 
of an ass.” (Mi^kdt, book xxiii. ch. v.) 

IBN ‘XJMAR (;*c en'). Abfi 

‘Abdi ’r-Rahman ‘Abdu ’llah, son of ‘Umar 
the celebrated j^alifah, was one of the most 
eminent of the “ companions ” of Muljam- 
mad. He embraced Islam with his father 
when he was only eight years old. For a 
period of sixty years he occupied the leading 
position as a traditionist, and al-Bukharl, the 
collector of traditions, says the most authentic 
are those given on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar. 
He died at Makkah a.h. 73 (a.d. 692), aged 
84 years. 

IBRAHIM The patriarch 

Abraham, [abraham.] 
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IBRaHIM 

son of Muhaminad by nis slave girl, ‘Mary 
Ibe Copt. Bom a.h. 8, died a.h. 10 (a.d. 
631). 

^ID (J^). [festival.] 

‘IDAN Tlie Dual of ‘Id, 

,a festival. The two festivals, the ‘Idu- ’1- 
iFitr. and the Tdu T-A/.ha. 

‘IDDAH (6Ac). Lit. “Number.*’ 

The term of probation incumbent upon a 
yvomnn in consequence of a dissolution of 
Tnan’iage. either by divorce or the death of 
her husltand. Aftei a divorce the-period is 
three months, and after the deatli of her 
husband, four months and ten days, both 
period‘s bein" enjoined by the Qui an (Surah 
hx^. 4; ii. ‘J.'M ) 

‘1DG7vH Lit. “ A place of 

festival.” A Pci Nian term for the mu<i(illa, or 
pra.Mng-])laee. .set apart for the public })rayers 
.said on tlu' two chief festivals, viz. ‘Idu 1- 
fitr. and - Idu ‘l-Azha. [-idan’.] 

IDIOTS. Arabic inajfiHn ((jy^),pl. 

murjdnhi. Mr. Lane, in his Modciii 
vol. 1. }). says:— 

“ An idiot or a fool is vnl^oaidy regarded by 
them as a being whose mind is in lioaven, 
while liis grosser part mingles among ordi¬ 
nary mortals ; eon.sequcntly he is considered 
an espceial favourite of heaven. Whatever 
enormities a reputed saint may commit (and 
there are many who are eon''tantlv infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
affect his fame for .sanctity; for they are 
considered as the results of the ahstraction 
of his mind from worldly things ; his soul, or 
rca.soning faculties, being wholly ab.sorhed in 
devotion, so that his passions are left without 
control. Lunatics who tire dangtTous to 
society arc kept in conlinoment . but ibo'^e 
who are hannlcss are generally legarded as 
saint.s. Most of the rejnited .saintof Egypt 
arc either lunatics, or idiots, or iinjiostors,” 

IDOLATEY. The word used in 

the Qur’an for idolatry is shnk (ci3^), and 
for an idolater, niu'^foik pi. luushii- 

kun. In theological works the wc»rd irasnin 
is used for tin idolater (tr((s(/)i. an 
iclcd). and Ubddatu ‘l-aw^dn 
for idolatry. 

In one of, the earliest Surtihs (.f the 
(when chronologically aviangedp hi tta-d;). 
idolatiy is coiidcmneil in the fellow mg lan¬ 
guage 

‘•Were they created by nothing? or were 
they the eieator.s of themselves? 

“Created thi'V the Heavens and Earth? 
Nay, lather, they have no faith. 

“Hold they thy Lord’s treasm'cs? Bear 
they the rule .supreme ? 

‘•Have they a ladder for hearing the 
angels ? Let anyone who hath heard them 
bring a clear proof of it. 

“Hath God daughters and'ye sons? 

^ “ Askest thou pay of them ? They are 

: themselves weighed down with debts. 


“ Have they such a knowledge of the secret 
things that they can write them down ? 

“ Desire they to lay .snares for thee ? But 
the snared ones shall be they who do not 
believe. 

“ Have they any God beside God ? Glory 
be to God above what they join with Him.” 

But they are. in a later Surah (nearly the 
last), ix. 28, declared unclean, and forbidden 
to enter the sacred temple at Makkah.* That 
was after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idols in his last pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House. 

“ O Believers I only they who join gods 
with God are unclean ! Let them not, there¬ 
fore, after this their year, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
Ho please, will enrich you of His abundance: 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

In a Surah given about the same timo 
(iv. ol, 110), idolatry is declared to be the un¬ 
pardonable sin :— 

“ Yerily, God will not forgive the union of 
other gods with Himself! But other than 
this will Ho forgive to whom Hu plcaseth. 
And he who uniteh gods with God hath de¬ 
vised a great wickedness.” 

“God truly will not forgive the joining 
other gods with Himself. Other sins He will 
forgive to whom He will: but he who joineth 
gods, with God, hath erred with far-gone 
error.’’ 

Nor is it lawful for Muslims to pray for the 
.souls ot idolaters, as is evident from Surah 
ix. 114 :— 

“It is not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray f<n* the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, wdio associate other 
heing.s with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they arc to bo the inmates 
of Hell. 

“ For neither did Abraham ask forgivone.ss 
for hi^ father, but in juirsuance of a promise 
which he had pianuised to him ■ but when it 
was shewn him that he w.is an enemy to God, 
ho declared himself clear of him. Yet 
Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Sir William Muir .says (Int. p. eexii ) that 
“ Mahomet is related to have said tliat Auir 
son of Lohai (tlie tirst Khozaite king. a.d. 
200) was the earliest w’bo dared to change 
the ‘ pure religion uf Ishmael,’ and set up 
idols brought from Syiia This, however, is 
a mere Muslim conceit. The practice of 
idol.itrv thickly uvcrspicad the whole penin- 
.sula from a much moie remote period.’’ 

Fiom the fh.ajiteis from the Qur’an, already 
quoted, it will be .-een that from the very 
fust Muhammad denounced idolatry. But the 
weakness of hi.s position compelied him to 
move cautiously. The expressions contained 
lu the al-Madinah Surahs, given when Mu¬ 
hammad rould not enter Makkah, are much 
more restrained than those in the Siirahs 
given after the capture of Makkah and the 
destruction of the idols of the Ka‘bah. 

At an early period (about the fifth year) 
of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise and reconciliation 
with Makkan idolatry. Sir William Muir 
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Quoting from at-T^barty pp. 140-142, and 
Kdtibu 7- Waqidxy p. 40), ‘says : — 

“ On a certain day, the chief men of 
Mecca, assembled in a gronp beside the E^aba, 
discussed, as was their wont, the affairs of 
the city. Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himself by them in a friendly manner, began 
to recite in their hearing Sura liii. The 
chapter opens with a description of the first 
visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un¬ 
folds a second vision of that angel, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
It then proceeds .— 

And see ye not Lat and Ozza, 

I And Manat the third besides? 

“ When he had reached this verse, the 
(devil suggested to Mahomet an expression of 
thoughts which had long possessed his soul, 
and put into his mouth words of reconcilia¬ 
tion and compromise, the revelation of such 
as he had been yearning that God might send 
unto his people, namely :— 

These are the exalted females, 

\ And verily their intercession is to be hoped 
I for. 

I “ The Coreish were astonished and delighted 
with this acknowledgment of their deities ; 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sura with the 
closing words,— 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 
serve Him, 

the whole a.ssembly prostrated themselves 
wdth one accord on the ground and wor¬ 
shipped. Walid alone, unable from the in¬ 
firmities of ago to bow down, took a handful 
of earth and worshipped, pressing it to his 
forehead. 

“ And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had spoken, and they began 
to say, ‘ Now we know that it is the Lord 
alone that giveth life and taketh it away, 
that createth and supportetb. And as for 
these our goddesses, make intercession with 
Him for us ; wherefore, as thou hast con¬ 
ceded unto them a portion, wo are content to 
follow thee.’ 

“But their words disquieted Mahomet, and 
he retired to his house. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as was 
his wont) recited the Sura unto him. And 
Gabriel said, ‘ What is this that thou hast 
dune? thou hast repeated before the people 
words that I never gave unto thee.’ So Ma¬ 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly; and he said, ‘I have spoken of God 
that Avhich he hath not said.’ But the Lord 
comforted His Prophet, and restored his con¬ 
fidence, and cancelled the verse, and revealed 
the true reading thereof (as it now stands), 
namely :— 

And see ye not Lat and Ozza, 

And Manat the third besides ? 

. What 1 shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and female unto him ? 

That were indeed an unjust partition! 

They are naught but names, which ye and 
your fathers have invented, &c. 

“ Now, when the Coreish heard this, they 
spoke among themselves, saying, ‘ Mahomet 
hath repented his favourable mention of the 
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rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead.’ So the two Satanic versos 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe¬ 
lievers, and they increased their malice, and 
stirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
still greater severity.’’ (Sir W. Muir’s Life 
of Mahomet, new cd. p. 86, seqq.) 

The Commentators do not refer to this cir¬ 
cumstance, an*d pious Muhammadans would 
reject the whole story, but, as Sir W. Muir 
says, “ the authorities are too strong to bo 
impugned.” 

These narratives of at-Tabari and the 
secretary of al-Waqidi are fully borne out in 
the facts of Muhammad’s subsequent com¬ 
promise with the idolatrous feelings of the 
people ; for whilst he removed the images 
from the Ka‘bah, he at the same time retained 
the black stone as an object of superstitious 
reverence, and although he destroyed Jsuf'und 
Natlah, the deities of as-$afa and al-Marwah, 
ho still retained the “ runnings to and fro,” 
and the “ stonings of the pillars,” as part of 
the sacred rites of what was intended to be a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
most singular feature in the fetichism of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to uushapen 
stones, and Muhammad found it impossible 
to construct his religion without some com¬ 
promise with the popular form of idolatry. 
It is a curious circumstance that so much of 
tho zeal and bigotry of the Wahhabi puri¬ 
tans is directed against the shirk, or idolatry, 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yot they see no ob¬ 
jection to the adoration of the black stone, 
and those other strange and peculiar customs 
which form part of the rites of tho Makkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. Arabic vjasan pi. 

ausdUy also samm (^), pi. as7id?7t, 
both words being used in the (iur’iin. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the Qur’an, viz.:— 

Surah iv. 52: “ Hast thou not observed 
those to whom a part of the Scriptures hath 
been given? They believe in al-Jibt and 
at~Td(jhuty.and say of the infidels, ‘ These are 
guided in a bettor path than those who hold 
tho faith.’” 

Surah liii. 19 : “ Have ye considered aULdty 
al-*‘Uzza, and Manat the third?” 

Surah Ixxi. 21: “ They have plotted a great 
plot and said, “ Ye shall surely not leave your 
gods - ye shall surely neither leave \Vadd,nov 
Suit'd', nor Yaolius, nor Ya^uq, nor Nasi', and 
they led astray many.*” 

Al-Jibt and at’Tdijhut (the latter also men¬ 
tioned in vSurah li. 257, 259) were, according to 
Jalulu ’d-din, two idols of tho Quraish whom 
certafn renegade Jews honoured in order to 
please the Quraish. 

Al~Ldt was the chief idol of the Banu 
Saqif at at-Ta’if. The name appears to be 
the feminine of Allah, God. 

Al-^ Uzza has been identified with Venus, but 
it was worshipped under the form of an acacia 
tree, and was the deity of tho Band Ghatafim. 
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Manat was a large sacrificial stone wor¬ 
shipped by the Banu Khu 2 a‘ah and Banu 
Huzail 

The fivo^ idols, Wadd^ Suw(i\ Yaghu'i, 
Yd^uq, and' Nasr^ the commentators say, 
were originally five persons of eminence m 
the time of Adam, who after their deaths 
wore worshipped in the form of idols. 

Wadd was worshipped by the Banu Kalb 
in the form of a man, and is said to have re¬ 
presented heaven. 

6uiod‘ was a female deity of the Banu 
Hamdan. 

Yaqhd^ was a deity of the Banu Mazhij 
and in the form of a lion. 

Ya^uq was an idol of the Banu Murad in 
the shape of a horse. 

Nusr was, as its name implies, an image 
of an eagle, and worshippo<l by llimyar. 

It is said (according to Burkhardt, p 104) 
that at the time of Muhammad’s suppression 
of idol worship in the Makkan temple, there 
wore not fewer than IIOU idols in ex.istence. 

The chief of the minor deities waii ffuhal, 
an image of a man, and said to have been 
originally brought from Syria Other well- 
known idols were Jsdf, an idol on Mount 
as-Safa, and Nd'ilah, ,in image on Mount al- 
Marwnh, as part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
the Prophet not being able to divert entirely 
the regard of the people for them. 

Hahhah was a large sacred stone on which 
camels wore sacrificed, and the Hajaru V- 
Aswad^ or Black Stone, was an ot>ject, as it 
still is, of idolatrous worship In the Ka‘ba!i 
there were alao images lepresenting Abraham 
and Ishmael, each with divining arrows in his 
hand. 

The statement, made by some writers, that 
the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in the Ka‘bab, seems to be without 
any authority. 

Although Herodotus does not refer to tho 
Ka‘bah, yet ho mentions as one of the chi^-f 
divinities of Arabia Alilnt, which is strong 
evidence of the existence of an idol called 
al-Ldt at that time as an object of wor.shij). 
{Herod, lii. 8.) [idolatuv-J 

IDRiS A prophet men¬ 

tioned twice in the Qur’an, about who.,^ 
identity there is some discussion. 

iSurah xix. 57: “ Commemorate Idrus r\ 
the Book ; verily he was a man of truth and 
a Prophet, and we raised him to a lofty 
place.” 

Surah xxi. 85; “And Ishmael, and Idii.,, 
and Zu ’1-kitl—all steadfast in patience.” 

Al-Baizawi says Idris was of the posteritv 
of Shis (Seth), and a forefather of Moah, aud 
his name was Uhniikh (Enoch, Hob 

Coru^ecratid'). He was called Idr'it* from durs, 
“ to instruct,” from his knowledge of divmo 
mysteries, and thirty portions of God’s sacred 
scriptures were revealed to him He was 
the first person who learned to write, and 
ho was the inventor of the science of astro¬ 
nomy and arithmetic. 

Husain says, “ In the Jdmt'u is 


trritten that Idris was born ono hundred 
years after the death of Adam.” 

The Jalalan say tho meaning of the word.s 
in the Qur’an, “ we raised him to a lofty place,'* 
is that he liveth either m the fourth heaven,, 
or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that ho 
was raised up from the dead and taken to 
Paradise. 

The KurnMan say, “ In the book called tho' 
Rnuzntu 'l-Ahbub, Ibn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the special friend of one of the angels 
of heaven, and that this angel took him up 
into the heavens, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they met the Angel of 
Death Tho angel asked tho Angel of Death 
how many years there were remaining of tho 
life of Idris ; and the Angel of Death said, 
‘ Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him ? ’ Idris then remained 
in the b.nirth heaven, and he died in the wings 
of bis angel frtend who had taken him from 
earth.” 

Some of the Commentators think Idris and 
Ebjah (Tlyiis) are the same persons. But they 
accounts given seem to identify him with 
Enoch. 

‘IpU’L-AZHA Vulg. 

'■IdaZukd, “ The feast of sacrifice” Called 
also Yaumu 'n-Nahr , Qurbdn-' Id ; Baqaiah-'Id 
{i €. the cow festival); and in Turkey and 
Egypt‘/</u Band)!!. It is also called the ‘/du 
'l-kabir, the great festival, as di-stinguishod 
from tho *Idu 'l-Fitr, which is called the minor 
festival, or nf-'Idu '^-sayhir. 

It is celebrated on tho tenth day of Zu 
’1-Hijjah, and is part of tho rites of the 
Makkan pilgrimage, although it is ohserve^as 
well in all parts of Islam both as a day/of 
sacrifice and as a great festival. It ih founded 
on an injunction in the Qur’an, Surah xxii. 
83-38. 

“ This do. And they who respect the sym¬ 
bols of God. perform an action which pro- 
ceedeth from piety of heart. 

“ Ye may obtain advantages from the cattle 
up to the set time for slaying them , then, the 
place for sacrificing them is at the ancient 
House. 

And to every people have we appointed 
symbols, that they may commemorate the 
name of God ovei tho brute beasts which He 
hath provided for them. And your God is 
the one God. To Him, therefore, surrender 
youiselves, and boai thou good tidings to 
those who humble themseivea,— 

“Whose hearts, when montiun is made of 
God, thiill with awe , and to those who remain 
steadfast under all that bofallcth them, aud 
observe prayer, and giv« alms of that’with 
which we have supplied them. 

“ And the camels have we appointed you 
for the sacrifice to God: much good have ye 
in them. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of God over them ivhen ye slay them, as 
they stand m a row ; and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eat of them, and feed him 
who is content and asketh not, and him who 
askoth. Thus have We subjected them to 
you, to the intent ye should bo thankful. 
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By no means can their flesh reach unto 
God, neither their blood ;' but piety on your 
part reacheth Him. Thus hath He subjected 
them to you, that ye might magnify God for His 
guidance : moreover, annomice glad tidings to 
those who do good deeds.” 

The institution of the sacrifice was as 
.follows :—A few months after the Hijrah, or 
flight from Makkah, Muhammad, dwelling in 
al-Madinah, observed that the Jews kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, tlie great 
fast of the Atonement. A tradition records 
that the Prophet asked them why they kept 
this fast. Tie was informed that it was a 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from the liands of Pharaoh. 

“ We have a greater right in Moses than 
they,” said Muhammad, so he fasted with the 
Jew's and commanded his follower.s to fast 
also. This w’as at the period of his mission 
when Muhammad was friendly with the Jew.s 
of al-Madinab, who occasionally came to hear 
him preach. The Prophet also occasionally 
attended the s\magogue. Then came the 
change of the Qiblnh from Jerusalem to 
Makkah, for the Jews were not so ready to 
change tfloir creed as Muhammad had at 
jii st hoped. Ill the second year of the Hijrab, 
Muhammad and his follow’ers did not paidici- 
pate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now' 
mstitutod the ‘Idu ’1-Azha. The idolatrous 
Arabs had been in the habit of making an 
nnnunl pilgrimage to Makkah at this season 
of the year. The oflering of animals in 
saerifice formed a part of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgrimage. That portion 
— the sacrifice of animals — Muhammad 
adopted in the feast w'hich now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the .Jewish fast. 
This was w’dl calculated to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the Makkans and to gain the goodwill 
of the Arabs. Muhammad could not therr 
make the pilgrimagp to Makkah, for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the in¬ 
habitants of the two cities; but on the tenth 
day of the month ZQ ’1-Hijjah, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victims, Muhammad w'ent forth 
from his house at al-Madinah, and as.sembliiig 
bis followers instituted the‘Idu'l-Azha. Tw o 
young kids were brought before him. One 
ho sacrificed and said : “0 Lord ! I saerifice 
this for my whole 43en])lc, all those wlio boar 
witness to Thy unity and to my mission. 

O Lord ! this is for Muhammad and for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

There is nothing in the Qur’an to connect 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishmael, but 
it is generally held by Muhammadans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra¬ 
ham's willingness to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice. And Muhammadan wiiters goner- 
ully maintain that the son was I.shmael and 
Hut Isaac, and tliat the scene took place on 
Mount Mina near Makkah, and not in tho 
land of Moriah, as is stated in Gencsi.s. 

■ Tho following is the account given by Mu¬ 
hammadan w’ritcrs :—When Iljrahlm (the 
peace of God he upon Kim) founded Makkah, | 
the Lord desired him to prepare a feast for f 
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Him. Upon Ibrahim’s (tho friend'of God) 
requesting to know what Ho would have on 
tho occasion, the Lord replied, ‘ Offer up thy 
son IsmiViL’ Agreeably to God’s command 
he took Isma^il to the Ka'bah to sacrifice 
him, and having laid him down, he made 
several ineffectual strokes on his throat with 
a knife, on which IsmiVil observed, ‘Your 
eyes being uncovered, it is through pity and 
compassion for me you allow the knife ^to 
miss: it would be better if you blindfolded 
yourself with the end of your turban and 
then sacrificed me.’ Ibrahim acted upon his 
son's suggestion and having repeated tho 
w’ords ‘ Bi-srni 'Udhi^alldhu akhar'' (i*.e. ‘ In tho 
name of God! God is groat! ’), bo drew 
the knife across his son’s neck. In the moan- 
whilo, however, Gabriel had substituted a 
broad-tailed sheep for the youth Isma^il, and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to his 
surprise, the sheep slain, and his son standing 
behind him.” (See Qi^asu*l-A)nbiyd\) 

It is a notable fact that whilst Muhammad 
professed to abrogate the Jewish ritual, and 
also ignored entirely the doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught in the New Testament, 
denying even the very fact of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, he made the “ rfoy of sacrifice'' 
the great central festival of his religion. 

There is a very remarkable Hadis, related 
by ‘Ayishah, who states that Muhammad 
said, “ Man hath not done anything on the 
ridu’l-Azhu more pleasing to God than spill- 
' ing blood; for verily the animal sacrificed 
' wfill come, on the day of resurrection, with 
its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the scale of his (good) actions heavy. 
Verily its blood reacheth tho acceptance of 
God, before it falleth upon the ground, there¬ 
fore bo joyful in it.” {MiMdt, book iv, 
ch. xlii. sec. 2.) 

Muhammad has thus become a witness to 
the doctrine of tho Christian faith that with¬ 
out .shedding of blood, there is no remission.” 
The animal sacrificed must bo without blemish, 
and of full age; but it may ho either a goat, 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel. 

The religious part of tho festival is observed 
as follows :—Tho people assomldo in the morn¬ 
ing for prayer, in the ‘Idgah, or place croctod 
outside the city for the.se special festival 
prayers. Tho whole congregation then stand¬ 
ing in the usual order, the Imam takes hi.s 
place in front of them and leads them in two 
rak‘ahs of prayer. After prayers the Imam 
ascends the mimbar or pulpit and delivers a 
Khutbah, or oration, on the buhjoct of tho 
festival. 

\Yq arc indehtofl to 'Mr. Soil for tho fol¬ 
lowing specimen of tho Kh nihuh :— 

“In tho name of God, tho Cowjf.'isslonnto, 
tho Merciful. 

“God is Great. There is no (ro<l biit God. 
God is Great! God is Great and worthy of 
all praise, lie is Holy. Day and night wo 
should praise Him. llo is without partner, 
wllliout equal. All jir.iise bo to Him. Holy 
is He, Who makes the rich generous, Who- 
provides the sacrifice for the wise. He is 
Great, without an equal All praise be to 

25 
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Listen! I testify that there is no CJod 
blit Tjda. He is alone, without partner. This 
lestimbny is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast day. Muham¬ 
mad is Hi$ Servant who delivered His message. 
On Muhammad, and on his family, and on his 
Companions may the peace of God rest. On 
you who are present, 0 congregation of 
Muslimin, may the mercy of God for over 
rest. 0 servants of God ! our first duty is to 
fear God and to be kind. God has said, ‘ I will 
he with those who fear Me and arc kind.’ 

“Know, 0 servants of God! that to rejoice 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exalted will be the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. JDo not on this day foolish acts. It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the day on which to utter the praises 
of Gocj. Head the Kalimah, the Takhir and 
the Tamhid. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 
TakbTru’t-Tashri(j. God is great! God is 
great! There is no God but God! (iod is 

f reat! God is pnoit ! All prai.se he to Him ! 

’rom the morning of the 'Arafah, aftei every 
farz rak^ah, it is good for a person to repeat 
the Takbiru't-Tashriq. The ^^oman befoie 
whom is a man as Imam, and the ti.iveller 
whoso Imam is a permanent re^ident, should 
also repeat this Tdlh'n. It should be .said at 
each Nbimaz until the Salatu’l-*Asr of the 
Feast day (lOtli). Some, howcNor. say that 
it should be recited every d.iy till the after¬ 
noon of the thirteenth day. as the-e are the 
days of the T.ishricj If tiie Imam fuigcts 
to recite, let not the ssorshipper foiget. 
Know, 0 believcM's, that every fice man who 
is a Suhib-i-Xisab should (dler sacriliee on 
this day, provided that this -uiu is exclusive 
of his liorse, his clollies, his tools, and his 
houseliold goods and sla\cs It l^ w.ijih for 
everyone to otYei s.iciilico fm- himself, hut it 
js not . 'Mih oidei that he should do it for 
his children. A goat, a ram. or a r‘Ow. shuuld 
be otlered iu sae.nfiee for e\ei) s(*\en persons 
The victim mu.st not be one-oved, blind, lame, 
or very thin 

“ If you saciihee a fat animal it will stM ve 
you well, and carry you across the Sirat. 
O Believers, thus said the Prophet, on whom 
be the mercy and peace of God, • Sacntieo 
the victim with your own hands, this was the 
.Sunnah of Ibiahim, on whom be peace.’ 

“In the Kitabu Zadi 'l-Taqwa it is said 
that, on the ‘Idu'l-Fiti .and the Trhi 'l-Azha, 
four naji lakdi/is .should be .said aftei the far?. 
Namaz of the ‘Id. In the first lak .ih .iftei 
the Suratu'l-Fatihah lecite the Suiatu’I-A‘l.i 
(Surah Ixxvii) : in the second, the Smatu’sh- 
Shams (Surah .vei ); in the third, the Suiatu 
’z-Zuha (Surah xciii ) . in tlie loiuth. the 
Suratu '1-Ikhlas (cxii.). 

“ 0 Believers, if ye do .so, God will jiardon 
the .sins of fifty years which aie p.ist .iiid of 
fifty years to come. The reading of these 
Surahs equal, as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the books God has sent by Uis 
prophets. 
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“May God include ns .amongst those who' 
are accejited by Him, who act according te 
the Law, who.se desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all such there ^ill be no feai 
in the Day of Rc.surrection; no sorrow in tho 
examination at tho Day of .Judgment. The 
best of all books is the Qur’an. 0 believers ’ 
May God give to us and to you a blessing for 
e^e^, by the grace of the Noble Qur’an. May 
its verses be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of God direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the Muslimin and the Muslimiit. 

0 believers,also seek for pardon. Truly God 
is the Forgiver, the Merciful, tho Eternal 
King, the Compassionate, the Clement. 0 be¬ 
lievers, the Khutbali is over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mustafa the mercy and 
peace of God may rest.” 

The Khutbah being ondi d, the people all 
ndurn to their homes. The head of tho 
family then tiike-^ a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, aiul turning its head tow'ards 
Makkah N»ys : 

•• In the name of the great God. 

“ Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of tbe 
Worlds. lie has no partner: that is what 1 
am bidden: foi I am first of tho.se who are 
Mu.sh'in (if. resigned)." 

And then h<‘ slays tlie anim.il. The flesh of 
the animal I'l then divided mtotliree }jortions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the romalmng thiid reserved 
foi the family Quite apart fiom its religiou^^ 
eel(‘iiionie'i, tlie fi^stival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three day-' in a similar way to that of 
the minor testi^alol the *Idu ‘l-Iiti. [ilAJJ,, 
IMHMAKL. HArKiriCK.J 

MDU ’L-FITR Lit. 

“The Festi\alof the Breaking of the I’ast.’* 
It is called also '/fla RdiiKi'.niu the ‘/t/a 
\-Sa(l(ui<i/t (Feast of Alms), and the ^hiu 
sdijlni (Mmol I’estival). It commences as 
soon as the munth'.s fust in Ramazan i^ 
oNcr. and consequently on tbe liist day of thui 
month of iShawwal. It is specially a feast of 
alms-giving, “Biing out your alms,” said 
Ibn 'Abbas, “for to,- f^ropbet has ordained 
this as a divine in^stitution, one Sa‘ of barley 
oi dates, or .i half Sa' of w'heat: this is for 
e\oi v })(‘rson, fri'e oi bond, man or woman, 
old or \ oung, to jiurify thy fast (i.i\ tho 
monlh'.s lu'.t just eoncluded) of any obscene 
language, and to give victuals to the poor.” 
(Mi.'.likuf. book vi, eh. iii.) 

Gn tills festival the ])oople, having pre- 
Moiisly distributiul the alms w’hich are called 
the Su/fKidtu '/-Ftfi. assemble in the vast 
a.ssembh outsuh' tho city in the Idguh, and, 
being led hv the Imrmi, recite tw'o rakuiha 
of prayer. After prayers the Imftm ascend.s 
the iin/iiliai, or pulpit, and delivers the Huf- 
bnh. or oiation. We are iiidelitcd to Mr. Sell 
lor the ■'follow ing specimen of one of these 
sermons:— 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionate^ 
the Merciful. 
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’* Holy is God who has opened the door of 
mercy fop^those who fast, and in mercy and 
kindnesf7 has granted them the right of en¬ 
trance into heaven. God is greater than all. 
There is no God save Him. God is great I 
God is great! and worthy of praise. It is of , 
His grace and favour that He reward'' those 
who keep the fast. He has said: ‘I will 
give in the future world houses and palaces, 
and many excellent blessings to those who 
fast. God is great I God is great! Holy is 
He who certainly sent the Qur’an to our Pro¬ 
phet in the month of Ramazan, and who sends 
angels to grant peace to all true believers, 
ood i-8 great ! and worthy of all praise. Wo 
praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu ‘1-Fitr, 
that great blessing ; and we testify that bo- 
side Him there is no (4od. He is alone. Ibi 
has no partner. This witness which we give 
to His Unity will l^e a cause of our safety 
here, and finally gain us an entrance to Para¬ 
dise. Muhammad (on whom be the mercy 
and peace of (iod) and all famous prophets 
arc His slaves, lie is the Lord of genii and 
of men. From Him ecimos mercy and peace 
upon Muhammad and bis family, so long as 
the WO]Id shall last. God is greater than .ill. 
There is none beside Him. God is great! 
God is great! and worthy of all jiiaiso. 
company of Believers, () congregation of 
Muslims, the mercy of the True One is on 
yon. He says that this Feast day is a bless- 
ing to you, and a curse to the unbelievers. 
Your fasting will not be rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to hea¬ 
ven until you have given the sadaqdh. 0 con¬ 
gregation of Believers, to give alms is to you 
a wajib duty. Give to the pooi some mea¬ 
sures of grain or its money equivalent. Your 
duty in Ramazan was to say the Taniwih 
prayers, to make supplication to t^od, to sit 
und meditate ) and to lead the Qur’an 

The religious duties of the fiist ten days of 
Raniflzari gain the mercy of f^iod, those of the 
second ten merit His pardon; wliilst those of 
the last ten save those who do them from 
the punishment of hell, (iod has <leclared 
that Ramazan is a noble month, for is not one 
of its nights, the Lailatu '1-Q.adr. better than .i 
thousand months? On that night tbabriel 
and the angels descended from heaven : till 
llic morning breaks it i.s full of blessing. Its 
eloquent interpictcr, and its clearest proof is 
the Qur’an, the Word of God, most (Gracious. 
Holy is God who says in the Qur'an : ‘ This 
is a guide for men. a difjtinguisher between 
right and wrong.’ O Believers, in such .a 
month he present, obey the order of your 
God, and fast ; but let the sick and the tra¬ 
vellers substitute some other days on which 
to fast, so that no days he lost, and say : ‘ God 
is great!’ and praise Him. God has made 
the fast easy for you. O Believers, (^od wdll 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qur’an. Every verse of it is a benefit to us 
iiud fills us with wisdom, God is the Bo- 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nouribher, the Merciful, the Cle¬ 
ment.” 

The Khutbab being ended, the whole ‘Con- 
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gregation raise their hands and offer a 7 nund^ 
jdt for the remission of sins, the recovery of 
the sick, increase of rain, abundance of corn, 
preservation from misfortune, and freedom 
from debt. The Imam then descends to the 
ground, and makes further supplication for 
the people, the congregation saying 
at the end of each supplication. At the close 
of the service the members of the congrega¬ 
tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 
mutual congratulations, and then return to 
their homes, and spend the rest of the day in 
feasting and mcriiment. 

Mrs. Mccr Hasan Ali, in her Observations 
f>n the Musalmans of India^ says :— 

“ The assemlilies of the ladies on this fes¬ 
tival arc marked by all the amusements and 
indulgences they can possibly invent or enjoy 
in their secluded state. Some receiving, 
others jiaving \ isits in covered conveyances ; 
all doing honour to the day by wearing their 
best je>\ellery and most splendid dross. The 
Z.uianah rings villi festive songs and loud 
music, the chcci ful meeting of friends, the 
distribution of pre.sents to dependants, and re¬ 
membrances to the poor; all is life and joy, 
clicerful bustle and amusement, on this hajipy 
day (»f festival, when the good lady of the 
mansion sits in state to receive presents from 
infoiiors and to grant proofs of her favour to 
otlicis.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Eqyptians^ vol. ii. 
p. 2;ib, thus describes the Tdu ‘1-Fit;r, as 
kept Egypt;— 

“ Soon after sunrise on the first day, tho 
people having all dressed in now, or in thoir 
l>c^.t clothes, the men assomhlo in the 
mosques, and perform the prayers of two 
rek’ahs, a Soonnch ordinance of the 'oed \ 
after which, the Kliateeh delivers an exhorta¬ 
tion. Friends, meeting in tho mosque, or in 
the street, or m each other's houses, congra¬ 
tulate and embrace and kis.-» each other. They 
generally visit each other for this purpose. 
.Some, e\en of the lover classes, drc.ss them- 
''olves entirely in a new suit of clothes, and 
almost everyone wears something new, if it be 
only a pair of shoes. The servant us presented 
with at least one new i^dicle of clothing by 
the master, and receives a few piasters from 
e.ich of his mastei's friends, if they visit the 
house ; oi even goes to those friends to con¬ 
gratulate them, and receives his present; if 
he have served a former master, he. also visits 
him, and is in like manner rewarded for his 
trouble; and .s(-metim('s he brings a present 
of a dish of sweet rakes, and obtains, in re¬ 
turn, money of tv ice the value, or more. On 
the days of this ’eed, most of the people of 
Cairo eat s.alted fish, and thin, folded pan¬ 
cakes, and a kind of bun. Some families also 
picparc a dish consisting of stewed meat, 
with onions, and a (quantity of treacle, vine¬ 
gar, and coarse flour; and tho master usually 
procui'os dried fruits, such as nuts, raisins, 
&c., for his family. Most of the shops in the 
metropolis are closed, except those at which 
eatables and sherbet are sold ; but the streeta 
present a gay appearance, from the crowds 
of passengers in their holiday clothes 
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Ojj one or more days of this festival, some 
<)r all of the members of most families, but 
phiefly the women, visit the tombs of their 
relatives. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival, [‘idu ’l-azha.] 
The visitors, o-r ‘ their servants, carry palm 
branches, and sometimes sweet basil, to lay 
upon the tomb which they go to visit. The 
palm-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and those, or the leaves only, arc placed on 
the tomb. 

“ Numerous groups of women are seen on 
these occasions, bearing palm-branches, on 
their way to the cemeteries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the metropolis. They are also pro¬ 
vided, according to their circunist.'inces, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to distribute to the poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Sometlines 
tents are pitched for them; the tents sur¬ 
round the tomb w’hioh is the object of the 
visit. The visitors recite the Fat'hhah. or, 
if they can afford it, employ a person to i eeitc 
first the Soorat Ya’-Seen, or a larger portion 
of the Kuran. Often a khntimh (or recital of 
the whole of the Quran) is performed at the 
tomb, or in the house, by several tickees. 
Then men geuerully return immediately after 
these rites have been performed, and the frag¬ 
ments or leaves of the palm-branch laid on 
the tomb ; the women usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon; .some of them (but these arc 
not generally esteemed women of correct 
conduct), if they have a tent, pass the night 
in it, and remain until the end of the festi¬ 
val, or nntil the afternoon of the following 
Friday; so, too, do the women of a familv : 
possessed of a private, enclosed burial- j 
ground, with a house within it, for there arc j 
many such enclosures, and not a few with | 
houses for the accommodation of the females i 
in the midst of the public cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intrigues are said to be not uncom¬ 
mon with the females who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. The great cemeteiy ' 
of Bab en-Nusr, in the desert tract imme¬ 
diately on the north of the metropolis, pre¬ 
sents a remarkable scene on the two ’cods. 

In a part next the city-gnte from w’hioh the 
burial-ground takes its name, many swdngs 
and whirligigs are erected, and several large 
tents, in some of which dancers, rcciteis of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other porformeis. .omuso a 
dense crowd of spectators; and throughout 
the burial-ground are seen numerous tents 
for the reception of the visitors of the tombs. 
About two or three days after the ’eed above 
described, the ‘ Kisweh,' or covering of the 
Kaabeh, which is sent annually with the 
great caravan of pilgrims, is conveyed in pro- 
tession from the citadel of the metropolis, 
v/here it is manufactured at the t^ooltan’e 
expense, to the mosque of the Hhasaneyn, 
to bo sewed together and lined, prcp.aratively 
to the approaching pilgrimage.” [kisw^ah.] 

The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals is not a custom in India. 
It is generally done in the Muharram, both 
by the Sunnis and tho Shi‘ahs 


‘IF'FAH (^). “Chastity, conti¬ 

nence, purity.” Ahlu those who arc 

cha.ste.” 

‘IFEIT A demon, or class 

of demons, mentioned in the Qur’an (Surah 
xxvii. 8ff). They are said to be giants, and 
very malicious. The ghosts of the wicked 
dead are sometimes called by this name. 
[genii.] 

IFTAE Lit. “Breaking.” 

Breaking the month’s fast on the evening of 
the‘Idu'l-Fitr, that is, at the first sight of 
the new moon, after sunset. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun¬ 
set dining tlie month of Ramazan. It is, ac¬ 
cording to the example of tho Prophet, to 
break the fast by eating either dates or salt. 

I HD AD The period of 

mourning observed by a wfidow for her hus- 
liand. namely, four months and ten days. 
[moi'Rning.] 

IHLAL Lit. “ Kaising tho 

voice.” A term u.sed for the Talbiyah. 
[taluiyau.J 

IHRAM Lit. “Prohibit¬ 

ing.” The pilgrim’s dress, and also the state 
in which the pilgrim is held to be from tho 
time lie assumes this distinctive garb until 
he lays it aside. It consists of two new 
white cotton cloths, each six feet long by 
thiee and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed nc/tV i^ thrown over the back, and, 
exposing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at 
tlic right side in the style called wis/inh. 
The other, called izdr. is wrapjicd round tho 
loins fiom till' w'aist to the knee, and knotted 
oi tucked in at the middle. 

In the state of ihrum, the pilgrim is for¬ 
bidden the following actions : connection with 
01 kissing women, covering tho face, per¬ 
fumes, hunting or slaying animals, anoint¬ 
ing the head witli oil, cutting the beard of 
shaving the head, colouring the clothes, wash¬ 
ing the head or beard with marsh mallows, 
cutting the nails, plucking a blade of grass, 
cutting a green tree. But although the pil¬ 
grim i.s not allowed to bunt or slay ammals,, 
he may kill[the following noxious creatures: 
a lion, a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crow, a kite, and a rat. For each offence 
against tho rules of ihram, special sacrifices, 
are ordained, according to the offence. 
[hajj.] 

II IS AN Lit. “To confer 

favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
mamier.” A tenn used in the Traditions for 
the sincere worship of God, Muhammad 
said Ihsdn was •* both to worship God as if 
thou sawest Him, and to remember that God 
.seest thee.” (^Mishkdt^ book i. ch. i. pt. 1.) 
The word is used in this sense by the Sufi 
mystics. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sftfi 
Terms.') 

IHSAN Lit. “ Keeping a 

wife secluded.” A legal tenn for a married, 
man. (^Hiddydky vol. ii. p. 49.) 
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IHSABU ’L-HAJj 

> IHSARTJ’L-HAJJ The 

hindering of the Pilgrimage. For example : 
If a pilgrim be stopped on his way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, he is required to send an animal to 
be sacrificed at the Sacred City. {ilicidy<(h, 
Arabic ed., vol. i. p. 184.) This injunction is 
founded upon the teaching of the Qur'an, 
Surah ii. 102. “ And if he he prevented, then 

send whatever offering {fhall be easiest : and 
shave not your heads until the offering leach 
the place of sacrifice. But whoever among 
you is sick, or hath an ailment of the head, 
must expiate by fasting, or alms, or a victim 
for sacrifice. And when ye are secure (from 
hindrance^ then he who delights in the visi¬ 
tation {^Lmnih) of the holy jilace until the 
Pilgrimage, shall bring w^hatever offering sluill 
be the easiest. But he who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgrimage 
and spven days when ye return: they shall 
be ten days in all." 

IHTIKAR Hoarding up 

grain with the object of raising the ))iice. 
Used for monopoly of all kinds. Abu Ilaiii- 
fah restricts its use to a monopoly of the 
necessaries of life. It is strictly forbidden 
by Muhammad, who is related to have said . 

Whoever monopolisoth i.s a sinner'’; “ Those 
who bring gi am to a cit}' to sell at a cliea]) 
rale are Idessed, and they w^ho keep it 1‘aek 
in order to sell at a high rate aiecuised." 
{Mishkdt, book xii, ch. viii.) 

IHTILAM Pollulio noc- 

(urua \ after which or legal bathing, is 

,nl)solutely ncce.ssary. [i’UKHUcation J 

IHTIMAM (r^b- “ Superin- 

tcndence ; care." The trust or jurisdiction of 
ii IaIldo^^ncr over certain portions of land 

IHYAU ’L-MAWAT 

L/f. I'ho revival of dead lands." A legal 
term for the cultivation of w’aste.s. 

IHZAR A summons citing 

to appear before a Qazi or Judge. 

IJAB (sAr)). The first proposal 

made by one of the parties in ncgociating or 
concluding a bargain, [markiage.] 

IJARAH Price, hire, wages, 

rent, profit, emolument, according to tlie .sub¬ 
ject to which it applies, [hire.] 

IJMA‘ The third founda¬ 

tion of Islam, It literally moan.s “ collecting.’' 
or “ assembling," and in Mu.sUm divinity it 
expresses the unanimous consent of the Muj- 
tahidun (Icnmecl doctors); or, as we should 
call it, “the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers." A Mujtahid is a Muslim divine of 
the highest degree of learning, a title usually 
conferred by Muslim rulers, [mimtaijid.] 
There are three foundations of Ijmd' : (1) 
Ittifdq-i-Qauli, nnanimou.s consent expressed 
in declaration of opinion ; (2) Jttifdq-i-FiHi 
expressed in unanimity of practice \ (3) Jttifdq- 
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i-S(ikdh, when the majority of the Mujtahidun 
.signified their tacit assent to the opinions of 
the minority by or non-interference. 

The ^Mujtahidun capable of making Ijmd* 
must be “ men of learning and piety, not 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment." 

There is great diversity of opinion as to up 
to what period in the history of Islam Ijmd* 
can he accepted. Some doctors assert that 
only the Jjmd' of the Mujtahidun who were 
A'^fidh (companions); others, that of those 
who wcie not only “ companions ” but ** do- 
scendants" of the “Prophet," can be ac* 
cepted; whilst other.s accept the Jjmd*’ of the 
.tnsJr.s- (heljicrs), and of the ^fnhdjirun (fugi¬ 
tives), wlio wore dw ellers in a'l-Madinah with 
Muhammad. The majority of leamed Muslim 
divines, how’(‘ver, appear to think that //;«d‘ 
may bo coUcM-tcd in every age, although they 
admit that, owing to the numerous division.s 
which hav(< arisen amongst ^luhanimadans, 
it has not been possible since the days of the 
inhie-n 'i-'rdhr})) (/.e. the followers of the 
follower.s of the Coiiij^ianions). 

Tlic following is cruisidered to be the rela¬ 
tive value of Ipnd^ :— 

That of the .1s7/r76 (companions) is equal 
to /f<i(it{, Mutawdiir, Tliat which was de¬ 
cided afterw’ards, but in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the Ashab, is eijual to 
Jf(td}^<f-t - Khdbar - f - Mashhur^ and that upon 
which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
the Ashdh, but has since been decided by the 
later Mujtahidun is cijual to IladU-t-K/iabar-i’ 
Wdhtd. (See Svnid Ahmad Khan’s Essay.) 

Some European writers confuse the term 
hnur with Ijtihdd. But f/tihdd is the de¬ 
duction made by a single Mujtahid, whilst 
////K? is the collective ojunion of a council of 
Mujtahidun, (»r enlightened doctors. 

Amongst the Shhahs there are still Muj- 
tahidun whose Ijmd' is accepted, but the 
Sunnis have four oithodox schools of in¬ 
terpretation, named after their respective 
founders—llanafi, Sliafau', Malaki, and Hara- 
bali. The Wahhabis for the most part reject 
//7/id* collected after the death of “ the 
Companions." 

It will be easily understood what a fruitful 
source of religious dissension and sectarian 
strife this third Jouiidation of the rule of 
faith is. Divided a.s the Christian Church is 
by Its niunerous sects, it will compare fa¬ 
vourably with Muhammadanism even in this 
respect. Muliammad, it is related, prophesied 
that, as the Jewish Church had been divided 
into seventy-one sects ! and the Christiana 
into seventy-two ! so his followers would be 
divided into seventy-three sects ! But every 
Muslim historian is obliged to admit that 
they have far exceeded the limits of Mu- 
hainmud’s projihccy ; for, according to ‘Abdu 
'1-Qadir al-Jiliiiii, there are at least 150. 

IJTIHAD Lit. 

tion." The logical deduction on a legal oi» 
theological question by a Mujtahid or leamed 
and enlightened doctor, as distinguished from 
Ijnid^, which is the colloctiv© opinion Of ft 
council of divines. 
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This tiiethod of attaining to a certain de^ee 
of anthority in searching into the principles 
of jnrisprudence is sanctioned by the Tra¬ 
ditions :— 

“ The Prophet wished to send a man named 
Mu‘az to al-Yaman to receive some money col¬ 
lected for alms, ^Yhi5h ho was then to distri¬ 
bute to the poor. On appointing him he said; 
*OMu‘az,by what rule will you act?’ He 
replied, ‘ By the Law of the Qur'an.’ ‘ But 
if you find no direction therein ? ’ ‘ Then I 

will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ ‘ But what if that fails?’ ‘Then 
I ^ill make an fjtilidd, and aef on that.’ The 
Prophet raised his hands and said, ‘ Praise 
bodo God who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what He pleases.’ ” 

The growth of this system of divinitv is 
traced by a Sunni writer, .Mirza Qasim Beg, 
Professor in the Hniversity of St. Peter.sbiirg 
(extracts from which are given in Sell’s Faith 
of Jsldoi), as follows :— 

1. God, the only legislator, has sho\Mi the 
way of felicity to the people whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in that way He has sl^oAvn to them the pre¬ 
cepts w’hich are found partly m the eternal 
Qur’an, and partly in the s.ivings of the 
Prophet transmitte<l t<^ postezity by the Coni- 
pahious and presoi ved in the Sunnah. That 
way is called the Sharinih (law). The rules 
thereof are called Ahkum!(oommandments). 

2. The Qur’an and the Sumiali, which sin<‘e 
^heir manifestation arc the primitive sources 
of the orders of the Law, foim two branches 
of study, viz. ‘Ilm-i-Taf^i’*, or th.* iut**i nreta- 
tion of the Qur’an, and *lIin-i-Hadis, or the 
etudy of Tradition. 

3. All the orders of the Law have regard 
either to the actions (Dhi), or to the belief 
{f7ndn) of the faithful (MuL/l/if). 

4. As the Qur'an and the Sunnah are the 
principal sources from wliencc the })rccept3 
of the Shari'ah have been dr.nvn, so the rules 
recognised as the principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of Tlm-i-Pi(lh. 
or the science of Law. 

Fiqh in its root signifies conception, com¬ 
prehension.” Tims Muhamma<l prayed fui 
Jbn Mas*hd ; “ 3Iay God make him compre¬ 
hend (Faqqdhtj-hiij, and make him know the 
interpretation of the Qur’fin.” Muhanmnul in 
his quality of Judge and chief of the Believers 
decided, without H])pcal or contradiction, all 
the atTairs of the people. His sayings .serve<l 
ns a guide to the Companions; After the 
death of the Prophet the tir.st Khalifahs acted 
on the authority of the Tradition.s, Mean- 
, while the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the principal 
elements of religion and legislation, became 
little by little the subject of controversy. 
Tt was then that men applied themselves 
vigorously to the task of learning by hoait 
the Qur’an and the Tradition^, and then that 
jurispi-udoneo became a separate science. Xo 
ecience had as yet been systematically taught, 
tind the early Musalmans did not posses.s 
books which would serve for such teaching, 

* A change soon, however, took place. In the 
year iu which the great jurisconsult of Syria 
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died (a.h. 80), Nu‘maii ibn Sabit, enmamo^ 
Abu Hanifah, was bom. He is the most 
celebrated of the founders of the schools of 
jurisprudence, a science which ranks first in 
all Muslim seats of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who possessed good memories were highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart thp 
whole Qiu*’an with the comments made on it 
by the Prophot and by the Companions ; they 
also knew the Traditions and their explana¬ 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 
from the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Such men 
enjoyed the right of Miijtahidiin. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholars 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the .second century of the Hijrah that treatise.^ 
un the diffei*ent branches of the Law wore 
written, after which six schools (Mazhabs) of 
liiri.sprudeuce were formed. The founders (all 
luiamM of the first class) were Abu Hanifah, 
the Imamu ’1-A*zam or greatest Imam (a.h. 

l.hf), Sufyuii as-Sauri (a.h. IGl), Malik (a.h. 
17J), ash-ShaliM (a.h. 204), Ibn Hanbal (a.h. 
241), and the Imam Diiwud az-Zahiri (a.h. 
270). The two sects founded by as-Suurland 
a/.-Zahiri became extinct in the eighth con- 
tuiy of the Iliji-ah. The other four still remain. 
These men venerated one another. Tlio 
younger ones speak with great re.spect of tho 
elder. Thus ash-Shafiu says: “ Xo one in 
the ^^orld was so well versed in jurisprudence 
as Ahu Hanifah was, and ho who has read 
neither his w«.)rks nor those of his disciples 
know.-^ nothing of jurisprudence."’ Ibn Hanbal, 
when sick, v.-oio a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Shati-i, in order that he might bo cured 
of his malady; but all this did not prevent 
them starting schools of their own, for the 
light of IjtihddU granted to those who are 
'c.il ]\lujtahidrin. 

There are three (legn'o.-, of fjtihdd: 

1. fjtihdd fVi;h-Sh<n\ahso\\\tG independenea 
m legislation. 

2. Iitdidd j i '/-Mdzjtab, authority in the ju¬ 
dicial systems founded bv the Muitahidun of 

the tilst eldss. 

3. fftihdd /VI-Masirif authority in caso.s 
wiiich have not heen decided by the authors 
of^the four systems of jurisprudence. 

Tile first is called a complete and absolute 
authority, tho second relative, the third 
special. 


Ab.solute independence in legislation is the 

gut of God. Ht' to whom it is given when 
seeking to discover tho meaning of the Divine 
Law IS not bound to follow any other teacher. 
Ho can use hi.s own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on the juia.sconsults of the first, and 
to some of the second and third centuries, 
the I ouipanions, however, who were closely 
coimeet.xl with tho Prophet, having trans¬ 
mitted immediately to their posterity the 
treasures of legislation, are looked upon as 
Hujtahidun of much higher authority than 
the second and third centuries. Thus 
Abu Hanifah says : “ That which comes to us* 
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from the Companions is on our head and eyes 
(z.e. to be received with respect): as to that- 
which comes from the Tfibi'iin, they arc men 
and we are men.” 

Since the time of the Ttibrun this degree 
ot Mujtahid has only been conferred on the 
six great Imams before mentioned. Theoreti¬ 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, but 
it is one of the principles of jurisprudenoe 
that the coniirmation of this rank is depen- 
dent on many conditions, and so no one now 
gains the honour. These* conditions are : — 

1. The knowledge of the Qur’iin and all 
that is related to it; that is to say, a com¬ 
plete knowledge of Arabic literature, a pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur’an and all their sub-divisions, their 
relationship to each other and their connec¬ 
tion with the orders of the Sunnah. The 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of the Qur’iin was written, he should 
have a perfect acquaintance with the hter.il 
meaning of tlio words, the .spceiahty or gene¬ 
rality of eaeh clause, the abrogating and 
abrogated sentences. He should be able to 
make clear the meaning of the obscure 
passages (Afutashdbih), to disei iminatt‘ be¬ 
tween the literal and th(i allegorical, the 
universal and the particular. 

2. Ho must know the Qur’an hy heart with 
all the Traditions and explanations, 

3. He must have a perfect knowledge of 
the Traditions,- or at Toast of three thousand 
of them. 

Ho must know their source, history, oh- 
jeet, and their connection with the law-^ of tht‘ 
Qur’an. Ho should know byheaitthe iiiomI 
important Traditions. 

4. A pious and austere life. 

5. A profound knowTcdge of all the seieilces 
of the Law'. 

Should anyone noir aKja'i'e t«» such a 
degiee another condition would h(‘ added, 
viz. :— 

0. A complete know’lcdge of the four schools 
of jurisprudence. 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmount¬ 
able. On the one hand, there i'^ the seventy# 
of the ‘Ulamu’, which requires from tlie can¬ 
didate things almost impossible ; on the other, 
there is the attaclmient of the ‘Ulama’tqtheir 
own Imam.s, for .should such a man arise no 
one is bound now’ to listen to him. The Imam 
Ibn Hanbal said: Draw your knowdedge 

from whence the Imams drew* theirs, and do 
not content yourself with following others, for 
that is certainly blindnes.s of sight." Thus 
the schools of the four Imams remain intact 
after a thousand years have passed, and so 
the ‘Ulama’ recognise since the time of tlieso 
Imams no Mujtahid of the first degree. Ibn 
Hanbal was the last. 

The rights of the man who attained to this 
degree were very important. He was not 
hound to he a disciple of another, he w'as a 
mediator betw’cen the Law and his followers, 
for w’hom he established a system of legisla¬ 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. He had the right? to 
explain the Quj’an, the Sunnah, and the 
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Ijma‘, according as he understood them. He 
used the Prophet’s words, whilst his disciples 
only used his. Should a disciple find some 
discrepancy between a decision of his own 
Imam and the Qur’an or Traditions, he must 
abide hy the decision of the Imam. The Law 
does not permit him to interpret after his own 
fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imaili he cannot leave it and 
join another. He loses the right of private 
judgment, for only a Mujtahid of the first 
class can dispute the decision of one of the 
Imams. Theoretically, such Mujtahidun may 
still arise , hut, as w'o have already shown, 
practically they do not. 

( 2 .) Ijtihdd fl '[-Mazhnh. 

This degree has been gianted to the iinnie- 
iliate disciples of the great Imams who ha\e 
elaborated the systoiiis of their masters. Tho\ 
cnjo\ed the special consideration of the eon- 
teinpoiary 'Ularna’, and of their respeetnc 
Imams w-ho in some eases hav(\allowed them 
to ret.un then own opinion. The most famous 
of Ihe-.e men .ire llic two disciples of Abu 
Hanifali, Abu Yusuf, and Muhammad ihn 
al-H.isan. In a st‘rondaiv matter their opinion 
carries groat weight It is laid down a.s a 
lule that a Mufti may follow the unaiiimou'i 
opinion of thest^ two even when it goes against 
that of Abu Ilanifah. 

( 2 .) Iitihdil /i ^^(tS(TiI. 

This is the degree of special iudepenJonee. 
The candidates for it should have a perfect 
kiiowledgt* of all tlie bianelies of jurispru- 
denee according to the four schools of the 
Vrabn* languago and literature. 4'liey e;in 
--olve ca.se-, which eoine before tlieni, giving 
reasons loi then judgment, or decide on cases 
which have not been settled by previous Muj¬ 
tahid uu ; but in either (‘use their di'cisions 
must alway.s be in alisolute accordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidun of tlio first and 
second classes, and w'itli the principles which 
guideil them. Many of tlicse men attained grpat 
celebrity during their lifetiuu', but to most 
of them this rank is not accorded till after 
their death. Since tlieirlmum ()a/.i Klian die<l 
(a.ii o 1)2), no one has been recognised by tlio 
.Sunnis as a Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are three otlier inferior elassc-, of 
jurists, called Muipillidiin, or followers of tbo 
Mujtahidun; but all that the higho.st in lank 
amongst them can do is to explain obscure 
passages in the writings of the older juriscon¬ 
sults. By some of the ‘Ulama’ they are con- 
.sidered to be equal to the Mujtahidun of the 
third class. If tliere are several eonflieting 
legal opinions on any point, they can select 
one opinion on which to base their decision^ I 
This a mere Qa/.i cannot do. In such a casof 
he w'ould have to refer to those men gi* to. 
their writings for guidance. They seem to 
have written commentaries oh the legal sys¬ 
tems without originating anything nov. Tliq 
author of the IJiddynh, who 'lived at the 5hdf 
of the sixth centuiy, was a Mu([ullid. 

IKHLAS it-<. “Sinceniy.’V 

(1) .V theolotjiflal tci-m, impKing tla.at a Mua> ^ 
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lim performs his religious acts in the sight of 
Ood alone, and not to be seen of men. (2) 
Al-Ikhlas, the title of the cxnth Surah of the 
Qur’an. A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and reads thus :— 

‘t Say, * He is God alone I 

God the Eternal 1 

He begets not, and is not begotten! 

Nor is there anyone like unto him! ’ '* 

Professor Palmer says this chapter is 
generally known as “ clearing one¬ 

self,” i.e. of belief in any but one God. 

IKRAH [COMPTT^SION.] 

‘ TKR T MAH (iyi). Lit. “A hen' 

pigeon.” The son of Abu Jahl ibn Jfishani. 
A “ companion ” of the Prophet. He em¬ 
braced Islam after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Abu Jahl, were determined opponents of 
Islam. He was one of the heroes of the 
Quraish at the battle of Badr, and com¬ 
manded the left wing of the Quraish army 
at Uhud. He opposed the Prophet's advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat fled to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he was 
brought back by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from Muhammad, and em¬ 
braced Islam. He became one of Abu Bakr’s 
generals, and died in his reign. 

HKBIMAH Abu 'Abdi 

*lluh ‘Ikrimah ibn ‘Abdi ’llah, was a slave 
belonging to Ibn ‘Abbas. His ma.ster took 
great pains to teach him the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and consequently he is known as 
a traditionist of some note. His master, Ibn 
‘AbbaiJ, died without giving him hi.s liberty, 
and ‘Ali the son of Ibn ‘Abbas sold him to 
I^alid ibn Yazid for four thousand dinars. 
But ‘Ikrimah went to ‘Ali and said, ‘‘ You 
have sold your father’s learning for four thou¬ 
sand dinars ! ” Upon this, ‘Ali, being ashamed, 
obtained I^alid’s consent to annul the bargain, 
and ho granted ‘Ikrimah his libeilv- He died 
A.U, 107 (A.D. 725), aged 84. 

ILA* A form of divorce in 

which a man makes a vow that he will not 
have connection with his wife for not less 
than four 'months and observes it invio¬ 
late. The divorce is thereby effected ipso 
facto, without a decree of separation from the 
judge. See Qur’an, Suratu 'I-Baqarah, ii. 220: 
“ Those who swear off from their women, 
they must wait four months ; but if they 
break their vow, God is forgiving and merci- 
ful.” 

Sulaiman ibn Yasar s.ays: “ I was in com¬ 
pany with about ten of the Prophet’s Com¬ 
panions, and every one said, ‘A man who 
swears that he will not go near his wife for 
four months shall be imprisoned until he 
return to her, or he shall divorce her.”’ 
(Mishhlt, book xiii. ch. xiii.) 

ILAH An object of worship 

or adoration ; i.e. a god, or deity. The term 
Adah, “ God,” being //u/t with the definite 
article J\ a/, i e. aL-ilah, “ the God.” 


‘ILM 

ILAHI (oirfU From JZafe," God.” 

(1) That which is divine, e.g. ad-dlnu d-I/dhi, 
the divine religion. (2) Ildhi is also, used for 
the era instituted by the Empei^r Akbar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign, 
A.H. 963, A.n. 155G. Although found on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, it never obtained currency, and is 
now obsolete. 

PLAN Publishing the 

notice of marriage by sending messengers to 
the houses of friends. A custom which is 
founded upon the express injunction of the 
Prophet, as reported by ‘Ayishah: “Give 
notice of marriages, perform them in mosques, 
and beat drums for them.” (^Mishkdt, book 
xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

ILHAM ((»^'). [iNSPIEATION.] 

ajl-ILHAMU’ ’R-EABBANI 

[inspibation.] 

ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 

An illegitimate child, Arabic walodu ’c-ermJ’ 
has legally no father, and a pu¬ 
tative father is, therefore, excluded from^the 
custody” of such a child. The child only in¬ 
herits from its mother and the mother's 
relations, who in return inherit from him. 
{Tagore [xiiv Lectures, 1873, pp. 123, 488.) 

HLLlYUN * The seventh 

stage of celestial bliss. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See Suratu’t-Tartfif, Ixxxiii. 18 : 
“ The register of the righteous is in ‘Illiyun.” 
See also Mishkdt, hook v. ch. iii. pt. 3: “ The 
angels follow it (the soul) through each 
heaven, and the angels of one region pass it 
on to the next until it reaches the seventh 
heaven, when God says, ‘ Write the name of 
my .servant in ‘///iyua, and return him to the 
earth, that is, to his body which is buried in 
the earth ’’ 

TLM (/^). Lit, “ To know; 

knowledge.” In Mushm theology, the word 
‘7/m is always used for religious knowledge, 
‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says it is the knowledge of re¬ 
ligion a.s expressed in “ the Book ” (Qur’an) and 
the “ Sunnah ” (Traditions), and is of two 
kinds, '' 1 Imu'l-Mabddl, elementary knowledge, 
or that relating to the word.s and sentences 
of the Qur’an and Hadis ; and ‘//mw 7-Ma- 
gd.'iid, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and works, as taught in the Qur’an 
and Hadis. There is also 7-Mukd- 

shafah, revealed knowledge, or that secret 
knowledge, or light, which shines into the 
heaii; of the pious Muslim, whereby he be¬ 
comes enlightened as to the truths of religion. 
This sjuritual knowledge is also called ‘//m/< 
7-JIatfajoft, or tlie knowledge of the truth. It 
i.s related (Mishknt, book ii. ch. i, Arabic ed.) 
that the Prophet said Tim is of three kinds, 
viz. Agdtu 'l-Muhkaiu, Sunnatu 'l-Qd'i/ii, and 
Fatizafu 'l-^Add, and that whatever is be¬ 
yond these three is not necessary. The 
learned doctors explain these tetips as fol- 
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lows: Aydtu'l’Muhkam^ ihQ established text 
or verses of the Qur'an; Sunnatu ’f-QtVim, 
the correct Ahadis or 'Fraditions ; and Fari- 
zuitu 'l-^Adil, the lawful intorprotation of the 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli¬ 
gious knowl(‘dge is very highly (“f>mniendod 
by Muhammad (see Mishkdtu 'I-Ma^dhik^ in 
loco) :— 

“ The desire of knowledge is a divine com¬ 
mandment for ovory Muslim, and to instruct 
in know'ledgo thos<» wlio are unworthy of it, 
is like })utting pearls, jewels, and gold on the 
nocks of swine." 

“ Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which he hath, and con<ealeth it, will he 
reined with a bridle of fiio on the Day of 
Hesurrection." 

“ There are two avaricious persons that are 
never satisfied . une of them in knowledge, the 
more ho attains the iimre ho desires ; the 
other of the world, with the things of which 
ho is never satisfied ' 

“ That perwon who will pursue the road of 
‘knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paradise , and verily the angels spread thoir 
arms to receive him that seoketh after know¬ 
ledge , and everything m heaven and earth 
will ask grace for him. Verily the supe¬ 
riority of a loarneil man over a worshipper 
is like that of the full moon over all the stars." 

‘ILMU ’L-ADAB The 

rcicnce of Philology In fld//i Khal/ah, 
Lexicon, vol. i. p 215, quoted by Lane, it is 
“ the science by winch one guards against 
error in the language of the Arabs, with 
re.spcct to words and with respect to writing." 

The science of polite writing is classed 
under tw'elve heads • ijuyhoh, lexicology ; 2, 
sarf^ accidence ; d, lahtiqdq, derivation ; 4, 
juihw, syntax ; 5, /ruddni, sense or meaning; 0, 

//da,eloquence, 7,^aruz, pro.sody; H^qd/lyah, 
rhyme; 1), rasmu 7 khutt, caligraphy; 10, </a/^- 
ush~shi*r, versification; 11, in.sfid'u ’n-vo^r, 
prose composition. 12, ///addrumA, dictation. 
These sections are regarded as distinct science.s. 

‘ILMU’L-A1\HLAQ (jWl ^). 

Ethics; morals. The best-known works on 
the subject are the Persian vvorks — the 
Aklddq-i - Jaldli, by Faqir Jani Muham¬ 
mad, A.H. 908, which has been translated 
into English, with references and notes, by 
W. F. Thompson, Esq. (London, 18d9) ; the 
Ak]ildq-i-Nafiri, by Nasiru ’d-din at-Tiisi, 
A.n. 072; and the Akhldq-i-Muh>,im by tho 
Maulawi Husain al-Kashifi (Husain the com¬ 
mentator), A.H. 910. 

‘ILMU ’L-AKTAF (wJUiUl ^). 

The science of divining by tho shouldor- 
blados of sheep. It was the cu.stom of the 
ancient Arabs to place tho shoulder-bone of 
a sheep in the sun, and to examine it, and 
so divine by it.s marks future events, in the 
same way as by the science of palmistry. 
{Kasli/u 'z-Zunun^ in loco ) 

‘ILMU ^L.‘AQA’ID 

[‘ILMU ’L-KALAM.] 


‘ILMU ’L-ASMA’ ^). Tho 

knowledge of the names, titles, or attributes 
of God. [god, zikr, sdfiism.] 

‘ILMU ’L-BATIN ^). Tlie 

mystic .science ; tho saino as Tasawwuf, 

fsuFiisM ] 

‘ILMU’L.FALAK(vALil^ ^). The 

science of Astronomy. .\ccor(ling to the .Mu¬ 
hammadans the earth m the contro of the 
ast 1 oiiomical systi^m. The sovtui planets, 
which are called tho nu/umu \\-siiiydrdt or 
wandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
star.s, are 1, il/imar^ Moon; Ufdrid^Vicr- 
cury ; d, Zufuah, Venus ; 4, Shoms. Sun , 5, 
Mu! iU±^ Mars , (>, Mushtari, Jupiter ; 7, Zuh<il^ 
Saturn 

The Arabnin arrangement of the planets is 
that of IHolemy, who placed tho earth m the 
centre of tho universe, and nearest to it the 
moon, whose synodie revolution is tho shortest 
of all, being performed in 29^ days. Next to 
the moon he placed Mercury, wdio returns to 
hi.s conjuiutions in llfi days. After Mercury 
followed Venus, whose periodic time is 584 
da 5 's. Beyond Venus he jilaced tho sun, then 
Mars, next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond 
which are the fixed stars. 

'Fho signs of tho zodiac {inintaqatuU-buruj) 
are called: 1, Hamal, Ram; 2, Sau)\ Bull; 
3, J<iuzd\ Twins ; 4, Saratdn^ Crab ; 5, Asud^ 
Lion , G, liunhdUih (lit. an ear of corn), Virgin ; 
7, 4/ic«n. Scales ; 8, '■Aqrah, Scorpion ; 9, Qaus 
(bow), Archer ; lO^Jady (ho-goat), Capricorn ; 
11, Daliv (watering-pot), Aquarius ; 12, //lif, 
Fish. 

‘ILMU ’L-FARAUZ f^)* 

The law of inheritai.co. [inheritance.] 

‘ILMU 'L-FIQH ^). Juris- 

prudence ; and tho knowledge of all subjoets 
connected with practical religion. In the first 
place, Fiqh deals with the five pillars of 
practical religion : 1, the recital of the creed ; 
2, prayer; 3, fa.sting; 4, zakdt or almsgiving ; 
5, liajj or pilgrimage : and in the second jiluco 
with all questions of jurisprudence such as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, sale, evidence, 
slavery, partnership, warfare, &c. &c. 

Tho chief Sunni works on the subject are : 
Of the Hanafi sect, the the Fatawd- 

i-'-AlamqlriA'do Diirru H-Muklditnr., nxid Raddu 
l-Muhtdr; of tho Shilfli and Malaki sects, 
tho Kitdbu'I-Anwar., tho Mukarrar, and tho 
Ikhtildfu H-A^immah. The best-known Shi‘ah 
works on jurisprudence are tho .SV/r/ra'z‘u 7- 
hldrn^ the Majdtxhy and the Jdnivu 'sh- 
Shatdt. 

‘ILMU ’L-HADI.S 

The science of tho Tradition.s ; i.c. the various 
canon.s %vhich have boon established fora'^cer- 
taining the authenticity and gonuinonoss of 
the Hadis or Traditions. The Nukhbatn 
H-Fikur, with its commentary tho Nuzhutu 
'll-Nazar by Shahubu 'd-din Ahmad al- 
‘AfJqalaiii (Lec’sed. Calcutta, 18C2), is a welD 
kno^Yn work on the subject. 
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‘ILMU ’L-HANDASAH 

The science of Geometry. 

‘ILMU ’L-HIKMAH 
Also ^Ilmu 'i-FaUafah (aa-Ja3\ ^). 
[philosophy.] 

‘ILMU ’L-HISAB 

Arithmetic. 

‘ILMU’L-ILAHlYAT(v«U«JS^ 

A knowledge of divinity, [theology.] 

‘ILMTJ’L-INSHA’(«^S\^). The 

art of literary composition. [in8Ha\] 

‘ILMU’L.JA.BR 

Algebra. 

‘ILMU ’L-KAFF (cA 53\ ^). The 

science of , palmistry said to have been 
practised by Daniel. 

‘ILMU’L-KALAM 

Scholastic theology. It is also known as 
7-M 7 aVrf, the science of the articles of 
belief. The author of the Kashfu '^-!^unun 
defines it as “the science whereby we are 
able to bring forward proofs of our religious 
belief,” and it includes the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the attributes of 
God. 

‘//mu H-Kalam is the discussion of all sub¬ 
jects connected with the six articles of the 
Muslim Creed: 1, the Unity of God; 2, the 
Angels ; 3, the Books ; 4, the Prophets ; 
5, the Day of Judgment; 6 , the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-Fiqh^ which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion--1, recital of the Creed; 
2 , prayer ; 3, fasting ; 4, zakat; 5, hajj. 

The most celebrated works on the subject 
of ‘Aqa’id or *Ilmu ’1-Kalam are: Sharhu 
by the Maulawi Mas‘ud Sa‘du 
'd-din at-Taftaziini, a.h. 792 ; the Sharhu 
U-Muwaqif, by Saiyid Sharif Jurjani. 

‘ILMU ’L-LUGHAH 

Lo-vieogriiphy. [auabic lexicons.] 

‘ILMU ’L-MANTIQ (^1^' 

Logical science, [logic.] 

‘ILMU ’L-MASAHAH ^). 

Mensuration. 

‘ILMU ’L-MILAHAH .p 

The nautical art- The 

science of making and navigating s^ips. 

‘ILMU ’L-MUSIQA ^). 

The science of Music, [music.] 

‘ILMU ’L-USUL ^). The 

science of the “ roots,” or fundamentals of the 
religion of Muhammad, namely, of the 
Qur’an, Ahadis, Ijma‘, and Qiyas. The 
.science of exegesis, or the rules of interpre¬ 
tation of these four roots of Islam. An ex¬ 
planation of the methods of this science will 
be found in the article on qdr’an. Sect, viii., 
the same principles applying to the other 
throe fundamentals. ’ 

The best known works on the Tlmu ’ 1 - 
Usu are the Mandr^ by ‘Abdu ’Huh ibn 


Ahmad an-Nasafl, a.h. 710, and !ta com¬ 
mentary, the Nuru H-A7iwdr\ also at-Tanqih^ 
by‘Ubaidu ’llah ibn Mas^ud, a.h. 747, with 
its commentary, at-Tauzih, by the same 
author," and a super-commentary, the 2a/- 
wlhu H^Tauzihy by Sa‘du ’d-din Mas‘ud ibn 
‘Umar at-Taftazani, a.h. 792. 

al-‘ILMU .’L-TAQIN f^\). 

Certain knowledge; demonstration; a reli¬ 
gious life; a knowledge of the truth, 

‘ILMU’N.NABATAT(«,V;WA^ ^). 

Botany. The knowledge of the use of herbs. 

" TLMU ’N-NUJtTM ,..Juc). 

Astrology. “ The science by which are dis¬ 
covered the events both of the present and of 
the future by means of the position of the 
stars.” (Kashfu *z~Zunun, in loco.) [astro¬ 
logy.] 

‘LLMU’E-RAML (J-^' 

Geomancy. A prefended divination by means 
of lines on the sand (rami). It is said to have 
been practised as a miracle by six prophets. 
Viz. Adam, Idris, Luqmiin, Armiya ^Jere¬ 
miah), Sha‘ya’(Isaiah), Daniel. (See Kashfu 
^z-Zunun, in loco.) 

‘ILMU ’R.RIYAZAH J^). 

Mathematics. The author of the Kashfu 
'z’Zunun says the science of Rlydzah is 
divided into four sections : 1, handasahy 

geometry ; 2, hVahy astronomy; 3, hisab, 
arithmetic; 4, muslqdy music. 

‘ILMU ’SH-SHI‘R 

[POETKY.] 

‘ILMU ’S-SIHR ^). The. 

science of magic, [magic.] 

‘ILMU ’S-SIMIYA’ (»WJ\ ^). 

Natural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 

al-‘ILMU ’T-TABl‘I iM\). 

Natural philosophy. 

‘ILMU ^T-TAJWID 

called also ‘//mw ’l-Qird*ah. The science of 
reading the Qur’an correctly. The most popu¬ 
lar work on the subject is al-Muqaddamaiu 
H-Jazarlyahy by the Shai kh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazari (a.h. 833). 

‘ILMU ’T-TASAWWUF (,^JLii 
The mystic or contemplative 
science, [sufiism.] 

‘ILMU T-TASHRIH 

The science of anatomy. 

‘ILMU ^T-TAVYARlKH 

or ^Ilmu H-TaW7kh. Chrono¬ 
logy, history. For a complete li.st of Muham¬ 
madan histories of an early date, see Kashfu 
'z-Zunun in loco. 

‘ILMU T-TIBB ^). The 

science of Medicine. For a list of medical 
books of an early date, see Kashfu 'z-Zunwiy 
in loco. 

ILQA* (oVsl\). Zdt. “ Injecting ; 

infusing.” A theological .term used fot the 



images 

teaching of the heart by the power of God. 
Inspiration of soul in that which is good. 

IMAGES. It is unlawful for a 

Muhammadan to have an image of any kind 
in his house. {Mishkdl, book xx. ch. v.) 
[pictures, idols.] 

IMAM One whose leader¬ 

ship or example is to he followed. A pat¬ 
tern ; a model; an example of evil. The 
term is used in the Qur'an in those senses. 

Surah ii. 118: “Verily I have set-thee 
(■Abraham) as an Inxuu (or a leadei) for 
mankind.” 

Surah xvii. 73: “ The day when wo will 
call all men by their Imam (or leader).” 

Surah xxxvi. 11; “ Everything we have 
set down in r clear nwdeV' 

Surah xv. 79: “They (Sodom and Midian) 
are an obvious example.''' 

Surah xxv 74: “ Make us a model to the 
pious ” 
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Muhammadans nso the term in the follow 
ing senses;— 

(1) The Imiim, or Khalifah, of the Muslim 
people. The author of the liidihjali liv 

the rightful Imam is understood a person in 
A\hom all the qualities essential to magis^ 
tracy are united, such as Islarnism. freedom^ 
.sanity of intellect, and maturity of age. aud 
who has been elected into his ofiice by anv 
tiibo of Mushms, with their general consult ^ 
whose view and intention is the :i(han< i'- 
mont of the true religion, and the st lengthen¬ 
ing of the Muslims, and under whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and pro¬ 
perty; one who levies title and tribute ac¬ 
cording to law ; AN ho, out of the puhlio trea¬ 
sury, pay.s what is due to learned men 
preachers, (pizis, muftis, philosophers, piiblio 
toacher.s, and so fortli: and who is just m 
all his dealings with Muslims ; for whoevei 
does not ansA\er thi.s description is not the 
right Imam, NVheneo it is not incumbent to 
support such a one, but rathor it is iiicuin- 
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Ijent to oppose him, and make w'ar upon 
him until such time as, he either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct, or be slain; as is 
written in the Ma^dinu 1-Haqaiq., copied from 
the Fawd'id. {Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 248.) 

Fora discussion of this meaning of the title, 
refer to the article on khalifah, w*hich is the 
term used for the Imam of the Sunui Muslims. 

(2) The Shi‘ahs apply the term Imam to 
the twelve leaders of their sect Avhom they 
call the true Imams [.siii^aU], and not using 
the term ]^alifah for this ofiico as the Sunnis 
dp. The Shi‘ah traditions are very wild on 
the subject of the Imamate, and contrast un¬ 
favourably Avith those of the Sunnis. 

In the Haijdtn I-Quluh (Menick’s edition, 
p. 208), Muhammad is said to have related: 
“ On the night of the ascension, the Most 
High commanded me to inquire of the past 
i)rophets for -yvhat reason they were exalted 


to that rank, and they all testified, Wo were 
raised up on account of your prophetical 
olVu'e. and-ihe Tnuimate of ‘Ali ibn Abi Titlil), 
au'l ol the Imams of your posterity. A divine 
voice then commanded, ‘ Look on the right 
side of the empyrean.’ I looked and saw the 
similitude of ‘All and al-Hasan, and al- 
Hu.sain, and *Ali ibn al-IIusain {alias Zainu 1 
‘Abidin), and Muhammad al-Baqir, and Ja^far 
as-Sadiq, and Musa al-Kazim, and ‘Ali ibn 
Miisa ar-Riza, and Muhammad at-Jaiji, and 
‘All an-Naqi, and al-IIasan al-‘Askari, and al- 
Mahdi, all performing prayeis in a sea of 
light. These, said the Most High, are my 
proofs, vicegerents, and friends, and the lust 
of them will take vengeance on my enemies.'’ 

(.3) The Imam, or leader, of any systenpof 
theology or law. Abu Hanifah and the otheu 
three doctors of the Sunnis are called Imams. 
and .so are other leading doctoi'-'j of divinity# 
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The tern is still used for a religions leader. 
For example, the head of the Wahhabis on 
the North-West frontier of India is called 
the Imam, and so is the chief of Najd. 

(4) The Imam or leader of prayers in any 
Masjid. Mr. Sale says it answers to the 
Latin Antistes. Each mosque, however 
small, has its Imam, or priest, who is sup¬ 
ported by endowments. The oflBce is not in 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the Imam not 
being sot apart with any ceremony, as in the 
case of a Christian presbyter, nor the oflBce 
being hereditary, as in the case of the Hindu 
Brahmins. The position of Imdtn. in this 
sense is not unlike the sheliach, or legatus, of 
the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele¬ 
gate of the congregation, and was the chief 
reader of prayers in their name. But quite 
independent of the duly appointed minister 
of a mosque, who is responsible for its ser¬ 
vices, and receives its revenues, no congre¬ 
gation of Muslim worshippers can assemble 
without one of the party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in front, and who is 
said ‘‘ to act as Iindm" for the assembly. 

The rules laid down on this subject, as 
given in the Traditions, arc as follows (Mish- 
hlt, hook IV. ch xxvii., .vxviii.):— 

Ahii Sa‘id al-I^udri .says the Prophet 
said : “ When there are three persons, one of 
them must act as Imam and the other two 
follow him, and the most worthy of them to 
act as such is he who repeats the Qur’m 
host.” 

Abfi Ma‘sud al-Ansari says the • Prophet 
said: “ Let him act as Imam to a congrega¬ 
tion who knows the Qur’an thoroughly ; and 
if all present should be equal in that respect, 
then let him perform who is best informed in 
the rules of prayer; and if they are equal in 
this respect also, let him act iia Imam who 
has fled for the sake of Islam ; and if equal in 
this likewise, let that person act who is 
olde.st; but the governed must not act as 
Imam to the governor.” 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said : “ When any of you acts as Imam to 
others, he must be ccmcise in hi.s prayers, be¬ 
cause there are decropit, aged, and sick per¬ 
sons amongst them, and when any one of you 
says his prayers alone, he*may be as prolix 
ns he pleases, [makjiu] 

IMAM-BARAH (6> AbuHd- 

ing in which the festival of the Muhanam 
is celebrated, and service held in commemo¬ 
ration of the deaths of ‘Ali and his sons, al- 
Ilasap and al-Uusain. At other times, the 
tdziaS, or shrines, are preserved in it; some¬ 
times it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of the family, [muhakram.] 

IMAMIYAH (A>-W). Ut. “The 

followers of the Imam.” The chief sect of the 
Shl‘as, namely, those who acknowledge the 
twelve Imams, [shi'ah.] 

IMAM MUBIN “The 

cleaiL^rototypo or model.” The expression 
occursNtwice in the Qur’^, Surah xxxvi. 11, 
“ Every^ing wo do set down in fk clear proto- 


liiAS 

type ” (ft Inidmin Mublnin). Here it appears 
to be used for the Qur’an as an inspired 
record. Surah xv. 79, “ Verily they became 
both, Sodom and Midian, a clear example ’’ 
(labi - Imdmin Mubinin). Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Labwu ’/• 
Mahfuz^ or the Tablet of Decrees. 

al-IMAMU, ’L-MAHDI 

Lit. “The well-guided 

Leader.” Umm Saljnah relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said, “Strife and disputations will bo 
created among men when a Khalifah shall die r 
and this shall be in the last days. And a man 
of the people of al-Madinah will come forth 
and will flee from al-Madinah to Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah will come and try to 
make him Imam by flattery, but he will not 
be pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as Imam. Then an army from Syna 
shall advance against him, and this army 
shall be ongulphed in an earthquake at 
Bada'ab, between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
Then when the people shall see this the Abdal, 
i.e. the Substitutes or good people [abdal], 
will come from Syria, and a multitude from 
al-‘Iraq. And after that a man shall be born 
of the Quraish, of the tribe of Kalb, who will 
also send an army against him i.e. al-Mahdi; 
but he shall be victorious. Then he will rule 
people according to the laws of 
and will give strength to Islam upon the earth, 
and he will remain on the earth seven years. 
Then will he die, and Muslims will say prayers 
in his behalf.” 

The Shi‘ah8 believe that al-Mahdi has 
already come and is still concealed in some 
part of the earth. For they suppose him 
to be the last of the twelve Imams, named 
Muhammad ‘Abdu ’l-Qa^im [shi'ahs], who 
will again appear in the last days. The 
Shi‘ah8 say that Mulmmmad said, “ 0 ye 
people, I am the Prophet and ‘AH is my heir, 
and from us will descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
of the Imams, who will conquer all religions 
and will take vengeance on the wicked.” 
{HurJdtu^l-Qu/ub, p. 342.) 

UMAN, IMAN “Faitb,’’ 

which, according to the Muhammadan doctors, 
is the belief of the heart and the confession of 
the bps to the truth of tho Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds : I'mdn Mujmal^ or the 
simple expression of faith in the teaching of 
tho Qur’an and the Aljtddiy^, or Traditions, 
and 7//iM/i Mufa^^ul^ or formal declaration 
of belief in tho six article.s of the Muslim 
Creed; 1, in God; 2, the Angels of God; 
3, tho^ Book.s of God; 4, tho Prophets of 
God ; Of the Day of Judgment; 6, Predestina¬ 
tion to good and evil. In the Traditions, 
I’mam includes practice and all' that 

belongs to the religious life of tho Muslim. 
It is related {Mishkat, book i. ch. i.) that 
Muhammad said, That person has tasted 
the sweets of faith who is pleased with God 
as his Lord, with Islam as his religion, 
and with Muhammad as the Prophet of God.” 
And again (?6.), “The most excellent faith 
18 to love him who loves God, and to hats 
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him who hates God, to keep the tongue 
employed in repeating the name of God [zikr], 
and to do unto men as you would wish them 
to do unto you, and to reject for others what 
you would reject for yourself.” 

Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught (Mishkdty book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
c.q. “ Wnen anyone of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will bo rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and every sin be 
may commit will be expiated one by one 
berore he dies.” Good works, however, arc 
the tost of faith. A man asked the Prophet 
w'hat was the sign whereby he might know 
the reahty of his faith. He said, “ If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good that thou 
hast done, and art grieved for the evil which 
thou hast committed, then thou art a true 
believer ” book i. ch. i.). Some of 

the Prophet’s friends came to him and said, 
“ Verily, we find in our minds such wicked 
propensities, that we think it even a sin to 
speak of them" The Prophet said, “ Do 
you find them really bad?” They said, 
“ Yes.” He said, “ This is an evidence of 
faith.” By which he meant, if the man had 
not faith he would not have felt the wicked¬ 
ness of his heart. 

‘IMLiQ The grandson of 

Shem, the son of Noah. The progenitor of 
the ‘Amaliqah, the Amalekites of Scripture. 
They are said to be some of the earliest 
inhabitants of Makkah and al-Madinah. 

IMMACTJLATE CONCEPTION 

of the Virgin Mary. This doctrine was a.sserted 
by Muhammad {Mishkdt^ book i. ch. iii. pt. 1). 
The Prophet said, There is not of the sons 
of Adam, except Mary .and her Sou, one born 
but is touched by the Devil at the time of his 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise from 
the touch.” 

When or where the doctrine of the Tm- 
macnlato Conception was first taught i.s quite 
unknown. Perrone says that some writers 
have ascribed its origin to Franco, and he- 
hiviself is of opinion that it came from the 
and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. (Blunt’s Dictiovarjf of Doc¬ 
trinal and Historical Theology, in loco.) 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
the Romish Church, by Pius IX., Dec. 8th, 
1854. 

IMMODESTY, [modesty.] 
IMPOSTURE. The Quraish 

charged Muhammad, at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow¬ 
ing Surahs were given in answer to those 
charges:— 

Surah xxv. 5-7; •* Those who misbelieve say, 
This is nothing but a lie which he has forged, 
and anotjtier people hath helped him at it ’; 
hut they have wrought an injustica and a 
falsehood. And they say, ‘ They are old folk’s 
tales which ho has got written down while 
they are dictated to him morning and evening. 
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Say He sent it down who knows the secrets 
of heaven and earth.” 

Siirali Ixix. “ Verily it is the speerh 

of a noble Apostle, and it is not the speech of 
a poet :—little is it yo believe! 

“ And it is not the .speech of a soothsaver. 
—little is it that yo mind ! It is a rev^^lution 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the world.s.” 

^ IMPOTENCY. ^ Arabic ‘Aiidnah 
^Lininah Both ac¬ 

cording to Sunni and Shi-ah law it cancoL 
the marriage contiact, hut the deeieo of ibo 
Qazi is necessary before it can take erl’oct 
[divorce.] 

IMPRISONMENT. Arabic Sijn 
Hahff w£>w). According 

to the Hanifi school of juru])rudencc, the 
person upon whom jiuiiislmient oi retaliation 
IS claimeil, must imt ho imprisoned until 
evidence he given, either by two people of 
unknown (diaracter (th.it is, of whom it i> 
not known whether tli-'v he just or unjust', 
or by one just man w'ho is known to Urn 
Qa'/-i; ’hec.iuse llie imprisonment, in this 
case, is founded on su^jiicion, and .suspicion 
cannot be conlirmed but liy the evidence of 
two men of unknown ehaiacter, or of one 
just man. It m ollieiwiso m imprisonment 
on account of property , he* au.so the de¬ 
fendant, in tlial instance, cannot bo imprisoned 
but upon tlie evidence of two jm-.t men; foi 
impiisonmonl on such an account is a gnovouT 
oppression, and, therefore, requires to be 
grounded on complete proof. In the Mah.snt, 
under the head of duties of the Qazi, it is 
mentioned that, aecording t(; the tw’o disciples, 
the defendant, in a case of punishment for 
.slander, or of retaliation, is not to he im¬ 
prisoned on the evidence of one just man, 
becau.se, as the exaction of bail is in such 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is, tliero- 
fore to bo taken from him. When a claimant 
establishes his right before the Qazi, and 
demands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the Qazi must not precipitately com¬ 
ply, but mu.st first order the deVitor to render 
the light; after which, if he should attemjit 
to delay, the Qazi may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the deciee of the Qa^i against 
him, delay the payment in a case where the 
debt due was contracted for some equivalent 
(as in the case of goods purchased for a 
price, or of money, or of goods borrowed on 
promise of a return), the Qazi must immedi¬ 
ately imprison him, because the property ho 
received is a proof of hi.s being posses.sed of 
wealth. In the same manner, the Qazi must 
Imprison a refractory defendant w^ho has 
undertaken an obligation in vliduo of some 
contract, such as marriage or bail, because 
his voluntary engagement in an obligation is 
an argument of his possession of wealth, 
since no one is supposed to undertake >vhat 
ho is not competent to fulfil. 

A husband may bo imprisoned for the 
maintenance of bis wife, because in with¬ 
holding it he is guilty of oppression; but a 
father cannot be imprisoned for a debt due to 
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hiB Bon, because imprisonment is a species of 
severity which a son has no right to be the 
cause of inflicting on his father ; in the‘«amo 
manner as in cases of retaliation or punish¬ 
ment. If, however, a father withhold main¬ 
tenance* from an infant son, who has no 
property of his own, he must be imprisoned ; 
because this tends to preserve the life of the 
child. {Hiddyah^ vol. ii.) 

‘IMKAN According to 

Muhammadan writers the name of two diffe¬ 
rent persons*. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that, the 
Qur'an confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron. The verses are as follows:— 

Snrah iii. 80: “ Verily, above all human 
beings did God choose Adam and Noah, and the 
family of ‘Tmran, the one the posterity of the 
other; and God heareth and knoweth. Re¬ 
member when the wife of ‘Tmran said, ‘O my 
Tiovd, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special service. . . . And I have named 
her Mary, and I commend her and her off¬ 
spring to Thy special protection.' ” 

Surah Ixvi. 12: “And Mary the daughter 
of ‘Imran, evei; virgin, and into who.se womb 
We breathed Our spirit.’’ 

Surah xix. 29 : “ * 0 sister of Aaron! thy 
father was not a wicked man, nor unchaste 
thy mother.' And she made a sign unto them 
pointing towards the babe.” • 

Al-Baizawi the commontator, .says the 
‘Imriui first mentioned in Surah iii. i.s the 
father of Moses, and the sec^ond the father of 
Mary tho Virgin. He attempt.s to explain 
the anachronism in Surah xix. by .stating 
that(l) Mary is called the sister of Aaron by 
way of comparison; (2) or because she was 
of the Levitlcal race ; (3) or, as some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned cither for piety or wicktidness, who 
lived at the time, and she i.s .said, by way 
of derision, to be like him ! 

IMSAK (.sJU..*!). “Keeping 

b.ack.” Tho word occui's only once in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 228 : “ Divorce (may happen) 
twice; then, keep them in reason or let them go 
in kindness.” 

The word is used in theological works for 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God’s service, in opposition to h{fdq. 

I!N‘AM A gift; a liene- 

faction in general. A gift by a .superior to 
an inferior. In X^dia, the term is especially 
applied to grants of land held rent-free, and 
in hereditary and perpetual occupation; the 
tenure came in time to be qualified by tho 
reservation of a portion of the assessable 
revenue, or by the exaction of all proceeibs 
exceeding tho intended value of the original 
assignment; the term is also vaguely applied 
to grants of rent-free land without reference 
to perjjetuity or any specified conditions. The 
grants are also distinguishable by their oiigin 
from tho ruling authorities, or from tho village 
Communities, and are again distingui.shable 


by peculiar reservations, or by their being 
applicable to different objects. 

Sanad-i-In‘am is a grant emanating from 
the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per¬ 
petuity, and validified by a Sanad, or official 
deed of grant ; it usually comprises land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or ha.s been abandoned; and 
it is subject to the village functionaries. 

Nisbat-i-In‘am (from nishah, “a portion”), 
are lands granted rent-fri'C by the village out 
of its own lands ; tho loss or deduction thence 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
made good by tho village community. (Wil¬ 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms.) 

INCANTATION. [da‘wah, magic.] 
INCENSE. Arabic Bakhnr 
Luhdn (o^)- Heb. in Isaiah 

T : 

xliii. 23, &c. The use of incense foi'ms no 
part of the religious customs of tho Muslim, 
although ii.s use as a perfume for a corpse 
is permitted by the Tradition.^. It is, how¬ 
ever, much used as an offering at tho shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints, and forms an 
important item in the so-called science of 
Da‘wah. [DA‘vvAn.j 

INFANTS, The Religion of. The 

general rule is that the religion of an infant 
is the same a.s that of its parent.s. But 
where one of the parents is a Muhammadan, 
and the other of a different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Christian), the infant mu.st be 
aeeountcd a Muhammadan, on the principle 
that where the roa.sons are equally balanced, 
the preference is to be given to that religion. 
{Hiddyah, vol. i. }>. 177. Sharifiyah, Ap¬ 
pendix No 71. Baillie’.s Inheritance, p. 28.) 

INFANT SALVATION. The 

author of Dunn 'l-Mukhtdr, vol. i. p. 891, 
.says : Abu Ilanifah gave no an.swer to tho 
question whether tho infants of muskrtkiiri ^ 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for themselves m the Day of 
Judgment or not; or whether they will in- ' 
horit the Fire (i.e. Hell), or go to Paradise 
(Jnnnah) or not. But Ibu al-Humam haa 
said, the learned are not agreed upon these 
questions, and it is evident that Abu Hani- 
fah ami others are at a loss to answer 
them ; and, moreover, there are contradictory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So it 
is evident that in the matter of salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed to God, 
and we are not able to .say anything regard¬ 
ing this matter. Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
(the disciple of Abu Hanifah), has said, 

“ 1 am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of hell) until he ha.s com¬ 
mitted .sin.'’ And Ibn Abi Sharif (a disciple 
of Ibn al-Hasan, says tho Companions were 
silent regarding the que.stion of the future 
of infants; but it >s related by tho Imiim 
Nawawi (commentator on the Sahlh Mushm) 
that theio are three views regarding the saD 
vation of infants Some say they will go to 
hell, some do not venture an opinion on th«< 
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subject, and some* say they will enter Para¬ 
dise ; and the last view he considers tlie cor¬ 
rect one, in accordance with the tradition 
which says, “ Every child is born according 
to the law of God.” 

INFAQ Lit. “Giving 

forth; expending.” The word occurs once 
in the Qur’an, Surah xvii. 102: “ Did ye con¬ 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
expending (infaq), for man is over niggardly.” 

The word is used for giving in charity and 
in God’s service, in opposition to inisuk. 

INFIDEL. There are several 

words used for those in a state of infidelity : 
1, kafir one who hides or denies the 

truth ; 2, mushrik (^/^), ono -who gives 
companions to God; 3, mulkid one 

who has deviated from the truth; 4, zaudiq 
an infidel or a zend-worshipper; 
r>, munafiq one who secretly dis¬ 

believes in the mission of Muhammad; G, 
QnUrtadd an apostate from Islam ; 7, 

dahri an atheist; 8, wasanuj 

a pagan or idolater. 

al-INFITAR “ The 

cleaving asunder.” The title of the Lxxxiind 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs. Zamakhsharl, according to Savary, 
says that “ the Muslims who shall recite this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that drops from the clouds, 
and another for each grave on the face of the 
earth.” 

INHERITANCE. Arabic Farfh 

Minis The law of 

inheritance is called ^ilmu dfaraiz^ar Ulni-i- 
inlras. The verses in the Qur’an upon 
which the law of inheritance is founded are 
called Aydtu 'l-Maiv<~nis^ the Verses of Inhe¬ 
ritance ; they begin at the 12th verso of Suratu 
’n-Ni.sa’, or the ivtb cha^^ter of the Qur’an, 
and are as follows:— 

“ With regard to your children, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females ; and if they be females more 
than two, then they shall have two-thirds of 
that which their father hath loft: hut if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half; 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
shall each of them have a sixth part of what 
he bath left, if ho have a child; but if he 
have no child, and his parents be his heirs, 
then his mother shall have the third; and if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests he .shall have 
bequeathed, and his debts. As to your 
fathers, or your children, yc know not which 
of them is the most advantageous to you. 
This is the law of God. Verily, God is 
Knowing, Wise I 

“ Half of what your wives leave shall bo 
yours, if they have no issue; but if they 
have issue, then a fourth of what they leave 
shall be yours, after paying the bequests 
they shall bequeath, and debts, 
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“ And your wives shall have a fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no issue; but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what ye leave, after paying the be- 
quests ye shall bequeath, and debts. 

“ If a man or woman make a diMaht rela¬ 
tion their heir, and he or she have a brother 
or a sister, each of these Lvo shall have'a 
.sixth ; but if there are more than thi.s, then 
shall they be shaiers in .a third, after ]iay- 
ment of the be([uests he shall h.avo bequeathed, 
.and debts, 

‘* Without loss to any ono. This is the ordi¬ 
nance of God, and God is Knowing^ (ilriieions! ” 

The earliest autlioiity jn the Traditions on 
the .subject of inheiitanee is Zaid ibii Suhif, 
and the present law is ehietiy colloeted from 
his sayings, as recorded in tlie J/ad'i<. There 
are no veiy important differences betwcou 
the Sunni and Sliia'Ji law with refeienco to 
this question. The highest authority amongst 
the former is the book as-iSirajiiju/t, by Siraju 
'd-din Muhammad, a.h. GOO, which has been 
liublished with a commentary entitled Mam- 
~>ih by Sir W. Jones, Calcutta, 17t)2. 

The Shi‘ah law of inheiitanee will be found 
ill the Mafdt'di and the Juiiii'-n \'th-S/iat(it. 

Tlie property of a deceased ^Muslim is ap¬ 
plicable. in the first place, to the payment of 
ids funeral ex]>enscs ; .secondly, to tlio di.s- 
chargo of his debts ; and, thirdly, to the jiay- 
ment of legacies as far a's onc-third of the. 
residue, fi'he lemaimng two-thirds, with so 
much of the tliird as is not absorbed by 
legacies are the • patiimony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan i.s tlierefore disabled from dis¬ 
posing of more than a third of his property 
by will. (Seo As-Si/ajtyah,) 

The clear rivsidue of Ibo estate after tlio 
payment of funeral expen.ses, debts, and loga- 
cie.s, descends to the heirs ; and among these 
Iho tir.st are per-sons for whom the law has pro¬ 
vided certain sjioeille shares or ))Oitioiis, and 
who arc thence donomiuuled Sharers, or s.aivu 
'l-Jurfiz. 

In most rases there must he a residue after 
the shares liaNO been satisfied; and this 
passes to another class of persons who from 
that eireumstuueo may be termed Rcsiduaties^ 
or '■asahuh. 

It can seldom happen that the deceased 
should have no individn.il (•(mneeted ^Mlh him 
who would f.ill under these two classes ; but to 
guard against this posMble euiitingenev, the 
law has provided anothei el.iss of per.sons, 
who, though many of them may be nearly le- 
latcd to tlie deceased, by reason of then* re¬ 
mote position with re.sjjcet to the inheritance, 
have been denominate*! kiudied, or 

zairu l-arhum. 

‘•As a general iu]e,”.says Mr, Amoer All, 
*• the law of succession, botli among the Shiahs 
(Shi‘ahs) and the Sunnis, jtroceeds on the as¬ 
sumption of intestacy. During his lifetime a 
Mussulman has ah.solute power o^er liis pro¬ 
perty, whether it is ancestral or self-acquired, 
or whether it is real or personal. He may, 
dispose of it in whatever way he likes. But 
such disposition.s in order to be valid and 
effective, are required to have operation given- 
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to thetti during thb lifetime of tho owner. If 
a gift be made, the subject matter of the 
gift must bo made over to tho donee during 
the lifetime of the donor; ho must, in fact, 
divest himself of all proprietary rights in it, 
and place the donee in possession. To make 
the operation of the gift dependent upon tho 
donor’s death, would invalidate the donation. 
>30 also in the case of endowments for chari¬ 
table or religious ])urposes. A disposition in 
favour of a charity, in order to bo valid, 
should be accompanied by tho complete 
divestment of all proprietary rights. As re¬ 
gards testamentary dispositions, tho power is 
limited to one-third of tho pioperty, provided 
it is not in favour of one who is entitled fo 
share in tho inheritance. For example, tho 
proprietor may devise by wnll one-third of his 
property to a .stranger; should tho devise, 
however, ndate to more than one-third, or 
should it be in favour of an hoir, it would be 
invalid. 

“This restriction on’ tho testamentaiy 
po\ver 3 of a Mussulman, which is not without 
;malogv in some of the Western systems, leads 
to the consequence that, as fur as the ma]ot 
poii-ion of tho estate and ctlects of a deceased 
propositus is concerned, the distribution takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

“ Intestacy is aceordingly the, general rule 
among tho Mussulmans; and as almost lu 
every case theie are more heiis than one 
entitled to shaie in the inheritance of the d('- 
ceased, it is important to bear in mmd the 
points of contact as well as of diveigemv Ix*- 
tweon the Shiah and tlu* Suniu schools 

“As regards tho jaiiuts of contact, it may 
he stated generally that both tho Siiniiis and 
tho Shiahs are agieyd on tlu' pimeiple by 
which tho individuals who aie I'nlithsl to an 
inheritance in the estate of the deceased can 
ho distinguished from tlio.so who ha\e no 
right. For example, a Mu.^sulnian u])on his 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of relations. In llie ah.scnee of eerlaiii 
determinate rules, it would be oxtiemolv <lif- 
ficult to distinguish hetween tho inheriting 
and tho non-inheriting relations. In order to 
obviate this diiliculty and to render it easy 
to distinguish between tho tw'o classes of 
heirs, it is rccognizi'd by both the seliools as 
a general rule, and one capable of univer.sal 
application, that when a di'ceased Mussulman 
loaves helunil bun two relation.s. one of whom 
is connected with him through the othei, 
the former shall not .succeed whilst the in- 
teimediate person is alive For example, if 
a person on his 'death hcive beliind him a 
son and that son’s son, this latter will not 
succeed to his grandfather’s estate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, wdiieh is also 
framed with the object of discovenng the 
hens of a (hx eased individual, is adopted j 
with some modituation by the tw(^ schouK i 
Fur exam])le, on the sucee.ssioii of male \ 
aignate.s, the Siumis piefor the nearer in 
degree to the inuie i emote. whiNt tho 
ishiub.s apply tho rule of nearness or piopin- 
quity to all eases, without distinetiori of class 
or sex, If a poison die leaving behind him 


i a brother’s son, and a brother’s grandson, and 
' his own daughter’sjon, among the Sunnis, the 
brother’s son being a male agnate and nearer 
to the deceased than the brother’s grandson^ 
takes tho inheritance in preference to tho 
others; whilst among the Shiahs, tho daugli- 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would excludo 
the others.” {Personal Lnio^ by Amcor Ali 
p. 41.) 

The law of inheritance, oven according to 
Muslim doctor-, of law, is acknowledged to ho 
an excoodingly difficult object of study ; it wull, 
thendore, ho impossible to follow it out in all 
its intricacies, but wo give a carefully-drawn 
table by Mr. A. Ramsey, on tho Sunni law, 
and a more simple one on Shi‘ah inheritance 
by Mr. Amcor Ali. 

L—SHARERS. 

• Are alw'ays entitled to some sluires. 

+ Are halde to exclusion by others who are nearer 
K Denotes those who benetit by the return. 

* Fatiikk (a). — As mere .‘'//ore?, when 
a son or u sun’s son, how' low soever, he takes 
j. (y3)-A s mere residuary, when no suc¬ 
cessor hut himnelf, he takixs the whole* or 
with a sharer, not a child or son’s child, how 
low soever, he takes what is left by such 
sharer. (y).—As sharer and residuary, as 
when there are ilaughters and son’s daughter, 
but no son or son’s son, he, as sharer, takes 
1 , dauglitei takes oi two or more daugh- 
tei.s. , son’s daughter J; and father tho ro- 
maindei as n^siduary 

t 2’ Tkite Gkandfatiier, i.e. father’s 
father, his father and so forth, into whose’ 
line of relation.ship to deceased no mother 
enters, is excluded by father, and excludes 
hrotliers and sisters; eomos into father’s 
place when no father, but does not, like father^ 
reduce mother's share to of residue, nor en¬ 
tirely exclude })atornal grandmother. 

t iF H.alf Brothers by same AIother^ 
take, m the absence of children, or son’s de¬ 
scendants, and father and true grandfather, 
one tw*o or more between them R 

* 4^' Daughters; when no sous, take, one 
^ : two or more, between them: wuth sons 
become rcsiduarios and take each half a son’s 
share. R 

t rF Son’s Daughters ; take as daughters, 
when there is no child ; take nbthing when 
there is a son or more daughters than one ; 
take J when only one daughter; are made 
residual ies by brother or male cousin how low 
soever. R 

* (F Mother: takes jl, when there is a 
child or son’s child, how low soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood; takes when none of these : when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes i![ of 
remainder after deducting their shares, the 
lesidiio going to father: if no father, but 
grandfather, takes J of tho whole. R 

+ 7^ Truk Grandmother, i.e. father’s or 
mothers mother, how high soever ; when no 
mother, takes J : if more than one, J between 
them. Paternal grandmother is excluded by 
both father and mother; materual grand¬ 
mother by mother only. R 
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' 't 8® Foil Sisters, take as danj^kters 
%vhen no children, son’s children, how low 
soever, father, true grandfather or full bro¬ 
ther: -with full brother, take half share of 
male; when daughters or son’s daughters, how 
lo\^ soever, but neither sons, nor sons’ sons, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the full sisters take as rosiduaries what re¬ 
mains after daughter or son’s daughter have 
had their share. R 

t 9° Half Sisters by same Father: as 
full sisters, when there are none: with one 
full sister, take when two full sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother who 
makes them residuarios, and then they take 
half a male’s share. R 

t 10° Half Sisters by Mother only : 
when no children or son’s children how low 
soever, or father or true grabdfathei^ take, 
one J; tw’o or more ^ between them. R 

* 11° Hcsband ; if no child or son’s child, 
how low soever, takes otherwise i. 

♦ 12° Wife : if no child or son’s child, how 
low soever, takes i: if otherwise, Several 
widows share equally. 

.Corollary.— A// brothers and sisters are 
excluded by son, son’s son, how low soever, 
father or true grandfather. Half brothers 
and sisters, on father’s side, are excluded by 
those and also by full brother. Half brother.s 
and si.sters on mother’s side are excluded by 
any child or son’s child, by father and true 
grandfather. 

IL—RESIDUARIES. 

A.-^Residuaries in their own right, being 
males into whose lino of relationship to 
the deceased no female enters. 

(a.) Descendants, 

1. Son. 

2. Son’s son. 

8. Son’s son’.s son. 

4. Son of No. 3. 

4A. Son of No. 4. 

4B. And so on, how low soever. 

(6) Ascendants. 

5. Father. 

6. Father’s father. 

7. Father of No. G. 

8. Father of No. 7. 

8A. Father of No. 8. 

8B. And so on, how high soever. 

(c.) Collaterals. 

9. Full brother. 

10. Half brother by father. 

11. Son of No. 9. 

12. Son of No. 10. 

IIA. Son of No. 11. 

' 12A. Son of No. 12. 

IIB. Son of No. 11 A. 

12B. Son of No. 12A. 

And so on, how low' soever. 

,13. Full paternal uncle by father. 

14. Half paternal uncle by father. 

15. Son of No. 13. 

116. Son of No. 14. 

' 16A. Son of No. 15. 

16A. Son of No. 16. 

And so on, how low soever. 
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17. Fathar’s full palernal uncle by father'. 

side, ^ 

18. Father’s half paternal uncle by father’a 

side. 

19. Son of No. 17. 

20. Son of No. 18. 

19A. Son of No. 19. 

20A. Son of No, 20. 

And so on, how low soever, 

21. Grandfather’s full paternal uncle (by 

father’s side, 

22. Grandfather’s half paternal uncle by 

father’s side. 

23. Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No. 22. 

23A. Son of No. 23. 

24A. Son of No. 24. 

And so on, how low soever. 

N.B. — a. A nearer Residuary in the above 
Table is preferred to and excludes a moro 
remote, 

P. Where several Residuarios arc in the 
same degree, they take per capita^ not per 
stirpes, i.e. they share equally. 

y. The whole blood is preferred to and ex¬ 
cludes tlio half blood at each stage. 

B. — Rlsiduaries in another’s right, 

being Certain females, who are made Tesidua- 
ries by males parallel to them ; but who, in 
the abKonoe of such males, are only entitled 
to legal shares. Those female Residuarios 
take each half as much as the parallel inal» 
who makes them Rosiduaries. ^ 

1. Daughter made Residuary by son. 

2. Son’s daughter made Residuary by son’s 
son. 

3. Full sister made Residuary by full 
brother. 

4. Half sister by father made Residuary by 
her brother. 

C. Kesiduaries with another, being cer¬ 
tain fcmalc.s w'ho become rosiduaries with 
other females. 

J. Full sisters with daughters or daughters’ 
sons. 

2. Half .sisters l)y father. 

N.B .—When there are several Rosiduaries 
of dilTerent kinds or classes, e.g. residuaries 
in their owm right and residuaries with 
another, propinquity to deceased gives a pre¬ 
ference: so that the residuary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi¬ 
duary in himself, is the first. 

If there be Ilesiduarie.s and no Sharers, the 
Rosiduaries take all the property. 

It there be Sharers, and no Residuaries, the 
Sharers take all the property by yic doctrine 
of the “ Return.” Seven persons are entitled 
to the Return. l.s^, mother; 2nd, grand¬ 
mother; 3/v/, daughter; Mh, son’s daughter; 
oth, full si.ster; 6/4, half sister by father ; 

1th, half brother or sister by mother. 

A po.sthumous child inherits. There is no 
presumption as to commorients, who are sup¬ 
posed to die at the same time unless there 
bo proof otherwise. 

If there bo neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
the property will go to the following rlr.st 
(Distant Kindred). 
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m.—DISTANT KINDRED. 

Comprising all relatives, who are neither 
Shares nor Residuaries. 

Class 1. 

Descendants: Children of daughters and 
son’s daughters. 

1. Daughter’s son., 

2. Daughter’s daughter. 

3. Son of No. 1. 

4. Daughter of No. 1. 

5. Son of No. 2. 

6. Daughter of No. 2, and so on, how lew 
eoQVer, and whether male or female. 

7- Son’s daughter’s son. 

6. Son’s daughter’s daughter. 

5. Son of No. 7. 

*10. Daughter of No. 7. 

, 11. Son of No. 8. 

12. Daughter of No. 8, and .so on, how low 
ioever, and whether male or female. 

]VB ,— (a) —Distant kindred of the fir.st 
class take according to proximity of degree; 
but, when ociual in this re.spcct, those who 
claim through an heir, i.e. .sharer or residuary, 
have a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

When the sexes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such differonco of sex, c (/. daughter of daugh¬ 
ter’s son gets a portion double th.at of .son 
of daughter’s daughter, and ^^hon the claim¬ 
ants are equal in degree, but different in sex, 
males take twice as much as females. 

Olas.s 2. 

Ascendants : False grandfathers and false 
grandmothers. 

' 13. Maternal giandfathor. 

14, Father of No. 13, father of No. 14. and 
so on, how high soever (i.e, all false giand- 
fathers). 

15. Maternal grandfather’s mother. 

IG, Mother of No, 15, and so on, how high 
soever (i.e. all false grandmothers). 

N.B ’—Rules (a) and (/3), applicable to 
class 1, apply ahso to class 2. Further (y) 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paternal side gets twice as much as the 
claimant by the materntil side. 

Class 3. 

Parents’ Descendants. 

17. Full brother’s daughter and her de- 
icendants. 


18. Full sister’s son. / 

j.9. Full sister’s daughters and their de¬ 
scendants, how low soever. 

2J. Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sistor by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

23 . Son of half brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and their descendants, h’ow low soever. 

25. Son of half sister by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sistor by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

N.B. —Rules (a) and (^) applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 3. Further (S) 
when two claimants are equal in respect of 
proximity, one who claims through a resi¬ 
duary IS preferred to one who cannot so 
claim. 

Class 4. 

Dcsccndant.s of the two grandfathers and the 
two grandmothers. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her descen¬ 
dant .s.^ 

28 Half paternal aunt and her descen- 
dant.s. ■* 

20. Father’s half brother by mother and 
hia descendants.* 

30. Father’s half si.stcr by mother and her 
do.scendants.* 

31. Maternal uncle and his descendants.* 

32. Maternal aunt and her descendants.* 

* Male or Female, and how low soever 

N.B. (€)—The sulf.H of relation being equal, 
uncles and aunts of the whole, blood are pre¬ 
ferred to those of the half, and tho.se con¬ 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 
the same mother only, (iq) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by paternal rela¬ 
tion gets twice as much as the chumant by 
maternal relation. (6) Where sides and 
strength of relation are equal, the male gets 
twice as much as the female. 

General Rule. —Each of these classes ex¬ 
cludes the next following class. 

IV. —Successor by Contract or Mutual 
FuiENDSUir. 

V. —Successor of acknowledged Kin¬ 
dred. 

VI. —Universal Legatee. 

VII. —Public Treasury. 


A Stnoptical Table of Shi'ah Inheritance. 

I.—Consanguinity, or Nasab 

_^_I_ 

First'Class. Second Class. Third'Class 

_L_ __ __ 

(1) Iinmediate (2) Lineal descendants, (1) Patenial uncles (2) Maternal uncles 

ascendants, viz. sons and daughters and annts and and aunts and 

father and mother. and grandchildren. their children. their children. 


(1) Ascendants of second and third degrees 
viz, grand-parents and their parents. 


(2) Brothers and sisters and their 
childrexL 
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II.—Special Caoae, or Sabah. 

_I_ 

Matrimony. 


•TWll 


WaU’. 
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Husband’ or Wife. 

(1") Emancipation. 

^or the Muhammadan law of inheiitance 
in English, refer to Sir William Jones’ trans¬ 
lation of the Sirajiyah (Calcutta, a.d. 1702), 
reprinted by Mr. Almaric Ramsey, a.d. 1869. 

The Muhammadan Laiv of' Inheritance^ 

Mr. N. B. E. Baillio, a.d. 1832 ; by Mr. S. G. 
Grady, a.d. 1860; also Personal. Jmio of the 
Muhammadans^ by Mr. Ameer All, 1880. The 
Arabic works on the subject arc : For Sunni 
law, (fS-Srrdjiyah, ash-Sharifhfahj flidd^ah^ 
Durru l-Mukhtdr \ for Shi‘ah law,./dmi‘?/ \sh- 
Shatnt., Ma/'dtlhf ShauVi'u H’lsldm^ hshad-i- 
Alld7nah.^ 

INHIBITION. Arabic h;jr(^), 

which, in its primitive sense, means “inteidic- 
tion or prevention.” In the language of the 
law it signifies an interdiction of action vith 
respect to a particular person ; the causes of 
inhibition being three : infancy, insanity, and 
servitude. 

The acts of an infant, i.e. one under puberty, 
are unlawful, unless sanctioned liy his guar¬ 
dian. The acts of a lunatic who,has no lucid 
intervals are not at all lawful; and so arc 
those of a male or female sla\o. {lliddijah^ 
iii. p. 168.) 

INITIAL LETTEKS of the QurTm. 

[quit'AN.] 

INJIL Gr. Ev’ayya<0... 

Evangel. lujilh used in the Qinan, and m 
the Traditions, and in all Mubannnadan 
theological works of an c.nl> date, for the 
rcvelatioiNs made by (lod to Jesus. ]3ut in 
recent works it ns apjilicd bv IMubamnnidans 
to the Xow Testament. The woul occuis 
twelve times in the Qur’an, as in the following 
Surahs, which wo ba\o arianged < In oiuihuji- 
cally, and not as they occui in the Qur'an. 

(It will be seen that the cx})!cssKin Itijll is 
not mentioned in the eailiei Surahs. See 
chronological table of hfnnhs in .irticlc 
<iUK’AN.) 

Surah vii. 156 . “ Who follow' the .Vpostlc 
—the illiterate Piophet, whom they find 
written down with them m the Law {Taut at) 
find the iiospe! {Iti/if)T 

Surah iii. 2: “ He has sent thc(' a book 
(i.e. the Qur'an) conliiming w'bat was I'cforc 
it, and has revealud the Law, and the Gospel 
before, for the guidance of men.” 

Surah iii. 43; “He will teach him the Book 
and Wi'fdom, and the Law and the Gospel.'*' 

Siirah lii. 58 : ** Why do ye dispute about 
Abraham, when the Law and the Gospel were 
not levealed until after him.” 

Surah Ivii. 27 : “ We gave him (Jesus) the 
Gospel, and wo placed in the lieart.s of those 
who followed him kindness and compassion.” 

Surah xlviii. 20 : “ Their mark.s are in 
their faces from the cfl*octs of adoration: 


(2) Suretyship. (3) Spiritual Headship. 

that is their similitude in the Law, and their 
similitude in the Go.vpe/.’’ 

Surah ix. 112: “Promised in truth in the 
Law, in the Gospel, and in the Qur’an.” 

Surah v. 50: “ We brought him (Jesus) the 
Go.sj.hI." 

Surah v. 51: “Then let the people of the 
Gospel judge by what is revealed therein.” 

Surah v. 70: “ And w'crc they steadfast in 
the Law' and in the Gospel?" 

Surah v. 72: “ 'To rest on nought until ye 
stand fa.st by the Law and the Gosjtel and 
wTiat IS revealed to you from your Lord.” 

Surah v. 110: “When I taught tbcc the 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel.” 

There arc also allusions to the Christian 
Scriptures in the following verses :— 

Surah xix. 31. (The infant .lesus said,) 
“Veiily, I am the servant of God: Ho h^ith 
given me the book, and lie hath made liae a 
prophet.” 

Muhammad was much more indebted to 
Judaism than Christianity for the teaching ho 
received, which enabled him to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish the worship 
of the One Truc God [ciiRISTlANn'V. JUDAISM], 
and consequently we find more frequent allu¬ 
sions to the Law of Moses than to the Gospel 
of ('hiist; and, as it has been already stated, 
the references to the Gospel as a revelation 
aio in the later Suiahs. But in all leferences 
to the In]il as an inspired iccord, there is not 
om* single statement to the ofloct that the 
Clmstian.s of Muhammad’s day did not 
pos5Te'>s the genuine Seiiptuies. In Surah iv. 
16(t, (which i.s an al-Madinah Siirah), the 
Chiistians are charged with e t (lavaqance, or 
error in <locti ino, l)ut nut with not possessing 
the tiuc Gospels .— 

“Ye people of the Book! commit not 
extinvaganec in >oui icligion, and say not of 
God other than the tiiith. For verily the 
Messiah, .Jesus, the son of Mary, 's an apostle 
of God, and His woid which Ho })laeed in 
Mary, and a spiiit from Hun. Wherefore, 
behove in God, and in His apostle ; and say 
not, -‘the Trinity'; — refrain; it will bo 
better f(M you. Fur verily God is one God ; 
far exalted is He above the pos.sibility that 
tlieic should be unto Him jirogeny ! to Him 
belongcth whatever is in the heavens and in 
the caith, and He suflieeth as a guaidian.” 

In Sill ah Ixi. 6, there is an ajipoal to the 
Gospel in suppoit of Muhammad’s mission, 
and the appeal is made without any doubt 
that bo was referring to a genuine saving of 
Christ, well known to the Christians of that 
day. The verse is as follows - 

“ When Jesus, the son of Mary, S 9 .id : 
‘ 0 children of Israel! verily, I am the apostle 
of God to you, veiTying the law that wa» 
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before me, and giving you glad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, whose name 
shall be Ahmad I ’ But when htf did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, ‘ This is 
manifest sorcery I ’ ” 

The allusion is to the promise of the Para¬ 
clete in John xvi. 7, the Muslims declaring 
that the word Trap(XK\r}To% has becm substi¬ 
tuted for the Greek 7r€pLKXvT6<;, the word 
Ahmad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning ‘‘ Praised.” The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against the Christians 
of having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
CORRUPTION OF THE SCKIPTURES ; but SOmC 
curious statements on the subject will be 
found in an article in the Ra^hJu' z-Zunun. It 
is a Bibliographical Dictionary, compiled b^^ 
Hajji Kbalifah about -00 years ago. The 
statements in its article on injil are such a 
strange mixture of fact and fiction that A%e 
translate the article from the Arabic in ex- 
tenso :— 

“ The InJU is a book which God revealed to 
*Isa ibn Maryam. In the work entitled al- 
Muwdhih (by bhihalui 'd-Din Ahmad al- 
Qastalani, died a.h. 028), it is recorded that 
the Injil was first revealed in the Syiiac 
tongue, and has since been translated into 
seventeen languages. But in the Sahihu 
I-Bukhdii (a.h. 250), in the story of Waraqah 
ibn Naufal, it is related that the Injil ^^as 
revealed in Hebrew. According to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, as quoted by Zamaklishaii (a.h. 
638) in the Ka.shshuf, the Injil was revealed 
to Jesus on the 13th day of the month Rama¬ 
zan, although some say it was on the J8th 
day of that month, 1200 years after the reve¬ 
lation of the Zabur (Psalms) to Closes. 

“ It is a disputed question whether or not 
the Injil abrogates the Law of Moses (Taui dt\ 
Some say that Jesus was not ,a Sdhibu 'sn~ 
SharVah (a law-giver) ; for it is said m the 
Injil 

o-r* ^ o’' J'* 

‘ I am not come to abrogate (tahdil) the Law 
ol Moses, but to fulfil it (tak'niif).' 

“ But al-Baizawi (a.h. 085), in hi.s com¬ 
mentary the Anicdru 't-TanziR seems to prove 
that the Law of .fesus does abrogate the 
Law of Moses {Shar^u Musa), for thcie aie 
certain things revealed to Jesus which ^^cre 
not revealed to Moses. 

“ At the eommencement of the Injil is 
inscribed ‘ In the 

name of the Father and of the Son,’ &c. 
And the In/il, ^^h^ch is now in the hands of 
the Christians, is merely a history of the 
Christ (^Slratu I~Masih), collected by his 
four companions Malta, Luqu, Marqus and 
Yuhanna. 

“ In the book entitled the Tuhjhfu I-Adib 
fi Raddiudd Aldi 's-Salib, or ‘A refutation 
of the 'servants of the Cross’ (written by 
‘Abdullah, a pervert from Christianity to 
Islam, A.H. 823), it is said that these four 
Companions are they who corrui^tcd the 


religion of Jesus, and have added to it. And 
that they were not of the Hawdriyun, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qur’an. Matla did 
not see Jesus until the year he was taken up 
to heaven; and after the Ascension of Jesus 
he wrote in the city of Alexandria, with his 
own hand, his Injil, in which he gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men¬ 
tioning several circumstances which are not 
mentioned by others. Luqa also did not 
see Jesus, but he was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by one Bull's (Paul), who was an 
Israelite, who himself had not seen Jesus, 
but was converted by Andniyd (Ananias). 
Marqus also did not see Jesus at all, but was 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 
of Jesus, by the Apostle Bitru, and received 
the Injil (Gospel) from that Apostle in the 
city of Rome. And his Gospel in many 
respects contradicts the statements of the 
other three. Yuhanna was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Christians assert that Jesus was present 
at the marriage of Yuhanna, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine. It was the first 
miracle performed by Jesus. 

“When Yuhanna saw the miracle, he 
converted to Christianity, and loft his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth/?p7/ (Gospel). It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Lphesus. These are 
the four persons who altered and changed the 
true Injil, for there was only one Injil revealed 
to Jesus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lies concerning God and His Prophet Jesus, 
upon whom be peace, as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians (Nasdra) deny 
it. B'or example, Marqus has written in 
the first chapter of his Gospel that in the 
book of the Prophet Isaiah it is said by God,. 
‘ I have sent an angel before thy face, namely, 
before the face of -Jesus,’ whereas the words 
are not in the book of Isaiah but in that of 
Malachi. [See Mark i. 2. In the Received 
Version the words are “in the Prophets”^ 
but in the Revised Version wc have “in 
Isaiah the prophet.’'] 

‘‘ Again, it is related by Matta, in the first 
Ol rather thirteenth chapter of his Gospel 
[.sze ; s(‘e. lioweToi, ^latt. xii. 40], that Jesus 
.said, 'My liody will lemain m the belly of 
the earth three days and three nights after 
my death, just as Jonas w'as in the whale's 
belly;’ and it is evident it was not true, for 
Matla agrees wdth the throe other writers of 
the Gospels that Jesus died in tlie sixth hour 
on Friday, and was buried in the first hour 
of the night on Saturday, and lose from the 
dead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in the lielly of the earth one day 
and tw'o mght.s. So there lemains no doubt 
that the Avritcrs of the Gospels told the un¬ 
truth. tor neither Jesus saitl of himself, nor 
did God in his Injil say of him, that Jesu.s 
w'ill be killed or buiicd in the earth, for God 
has said (z.e. in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 156), 

‘ They slew liim not, for certain! Nay, God 
raised him up unto Himself.’ For this cause 
there were various divisions amongst th® 
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Ohristians. ' Ot^ier circumstances similar to 
these are mentioned in the Tuhfatu 'l-Adlb. 
Then there are the fundamental rules and 
doctrines (al-Qaiud'id)^ upon which the Chi is- 
tians are, with very few universally 

iigreed, namely: (1) At’Tayhiis (Baptism); 
j(2) Faith in the Taslls^ or Trinity ; (3) the 
Incarnation of the Uqnum (i.e, the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Mary ; (4) a belief 
in the Fitrah (i.e. the Holy Communion); 
(6) the Confession of all sins to the Priest 
(QiS'is). These five foundations also aie full 
of falsehood, corruption, and ignorance.” 

“In the work entitled ol-Jnsdnu 'l-Kdiml 
(written by the Shaikh ‘Abdu'l-Karim ibn 
Ibrahim al-Jili, lived a.h. 767-811) it is said 
that when the Christians found that there 
was at the commencement of the InjU the 
superscription ^ ‘ 

name of the Father and Son,’ they took the 
■words in their natural meaning, and [think¬ 
ing it ought to be Ab^ father, (Jmm, mother, 
and Ilm,, son] understood by Ah, the Spiiil, 
hy Unnn^ Mary, and by Ibn, Je.sus ; and on this 
account they said, Sd/i\u Saldsatin, ix. ^ (Cod 
is) the third of three.’ (Surah v. 77.) But 
they did not understand that by Ab is meant 
God Most High, by Umm, the Mafdyatn Y- 
Haqd'iq, or ‘Essence of Truth” (Q,ui(ldit(i^ 
veritatuni), and by Ibn, the Book of Cod, 
which is called the Wujudu H-Mutlaq, or 
‘ Absolute Existence,’ being an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the Qur’an, Surah xiii. 9 : ‘ And with 
him is the Ummu H-Kitdh, or the Mother of 
the Book.’ ” 

AL-mSAN “ Man.” The 

title of the Lxxvith Surah of the Qur’an, called 
also Suratu ’d-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first verse: “ Did there not pass over 
man (insdn) a long space of time (dahi). 
duiing which he was a thing not worthy of 
remembrance.” 

Some take these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose body, according to tiaditiou, 
was first a figure of clay, and was left for 
forty years to dry, before (^od breathed into 
it; but others understand them of man in 
general and of the time he hes in tlie womb. 
(See al-Baizdwi, in loco,) 

ii..INSANU ’L-KAMIL (yUiSl 
“ Tbe perfect man.” A 
term used by the Sufi mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (Kitdbu H-Ta>rifdt, 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by | 
Abdu ’1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived j 
A.H. 767-811). * 1 

mSHA Lit. “Construe- j 

ting; raising-up.” The term is particularly ^ 
applied to literary compositions and forms of j 
letter-writing. ^ j 

Mr. Lane, m his Modern Kyyptians, vol. i. j 
p. 272, mentions the Shaikh of the great 
Mosque, the Azhar, as the author of a col¬ 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as models of epistolary 
style, such a collection being called an Inshd'. 


INSH A’A ’LLAHU TA‘ALA (.Va 
JUj dU\). “If it should please God 

Almighty.” A very frequent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims, [istisna’.] 

AL-mSHIRAH ‘‘Ex¬ 

panding.” The title of the xcivth Siirah of 
tbe Qur’an, which opens with the words 
“ Have we not expanded thy breast.” It is 
supposed to allude to the opening of Muham¬ 
mad’s heart in his infancy, when it is said to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
sin. (See al- Baizdw], in loco.) 

INSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta¬ 
blished by a judicial decree; and after such 
a declaration a be(juest by such a person is 
void. If, however, the creditors relinquish 
their claim, the bequest is then valid. (Bi¬ 
ddy ah, iv. p. 47.5.) 

INSPIRATION. Arabic ivaky 
Accordin^^ to the Ntlru 7 - 

by Shaikli .liwan Ahmad fA.ii. 1130), 
inspiiation is of two kinds. Wahy zdhv 
external inspiration, or W'tdiy hdtin, internal 
inspiration. 

I. —Brtfinal In.ydiation is of three kinds :— 

(1) W^dfiyu (liii'dn, or that which was rc- 
'•cived fi(>m the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Piophcl. after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoke to him. This is llic only kind of 
inspiration admitted to 1)0 m the Qur'an. It 
:s sometimes called the Wahy iiuitlu. 

(2) Blidrafn I-Malah, or that which w'js 
received from the angel hut not by w’ord of 
mouth, as when the Prophet said, “the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my heart.” 

(3) Ilham or Wahyxi qalb. or that which 

was made knowni to the Prophet by the 
‘‘ light of pro])hecy.” This kind of inspira¬ 
tion is said to be posse.ssed by or 

saints, in which case it may be either true oi 
false. 

II. —Internal Insjutafion i.s that which the 
Prophet obtained by thought and analogical 
icasoning. just as the Mnjtahidnn, or en¬ 
lightened doctors of tlie law (obtain it. It i*- 
the belief of .all oitliodux Muslims that theii 
Ib'opbct always spoke on mailers of religioi 
by the low^cr foims of inspiration (f.c. Isihdiatu 
H-MalnL, llhdin. or Wahyuqalh); and, con¬ 
sequently a Hadis is held to be inspired in as 
great a degiee, although not in the snm' 
manner as the Qur’an itself. The mspiiatim 
of the Hadis is called the Wcdiy yhan 
matin. (Sec JSTnu 'l-Anwdr, p. 181 ; Jj’.sA- 
kdt, l)Ook i. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

Suratu 'n-Najm, liii. 2 : “ Your lord (sdlutf 
erreth not, nor is ho led a.stray, neithei 
speaketh he fiom impulse.” 

According to the strict Muljnmraadan doc¬ 
trine, every syllable of the Qur'an ia of a 
directly divine origin, .although wild rhapso¬ 
dical Surahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xci., c., cii., ciii). do not .at all bear mai 1:- 
of such an assumption, and were not pro 
bably intended to be clothed in the dress of 
a message from the Most High, which cha- 
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racterizea the rest of the Qur’^. But when 
Muhammad’s die was cast (the turning point 
in his career) of assuming that Groat Name 
as the speaker of His revelations, then these 
earlier Surahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur’an, at whatever stage 
delivered, in the category of Qflia Hldhu^ or 
“ Thus saith the Lord,” and it is one of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not cntirol}” cast in the same 
mould—not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir’s Life, of Mahomet.') 

Tho following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldun,The sign that a 
man is inspired,” ho says, “ is, that ho is at 
times completely absent, though in tho society 
of others. His respiration is stontorious and 
he seems to bo in a, cataleptic fit, or in a 
Bwoon. This, however, is merely apparent; 
for in reality such an ecb>ta.ns is an absorp¬ 
tion into tho invisible world ; and ho has 
within his grasp what be alone is able to con¬ 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
others. Subsequently those spiritual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul¬ 
ties of man. They are oiihcr whispered to 
him in a low tone, or an angel appears to him 
in human shape and tells him what ho brings 
from God. Then tho ocstasis ceases, and the 
prophet remembers what he has heard.” 

INTELLECT. Arabic ‘aql 

falim (/»«*), idrfilc 

The Faqir Jani Muhammad ibn As‘ad, in 
his work tho AhhlCiq-i-Jaldli, says : “ Tho rea¬ 
sonable mind has two powers, (1) tho power of 
perceiviny^ and (2) the f>ower of impcUimj ; and 
each of these powers hast\No divisions: in the 
pevcipient power, 1st, an observativc intellect,. 
Avhich is the source of impression *trom the 
celestial sources, by tho roception of those 
ideae wLich aro the materials of knowledge; 
2nd, an active intellect, wdiich, through 
thought and reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body iinits separate actions. 
Combined with tho appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division oiigmafcs the occur¬ 
rence of many states productive of action or 
impact, as shame, laughing, crying; in its 
operation on imgination and supposition, it 
leads to the accession of ideas and arts in the 
partial state-, and m its relation with tho ob- 
sorvativo sense and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of oiiginating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
beauty of truth, the odiousness of falsehood, 
and the like. The impelhiuj poiver has like¬ 
wise two divisions : 1st, the vindictive power, 
w'hich is the source of foicibly repelling 
what is disagreeable ; 2nd, the appetent power, 
which is tho source of acquiring what is agree¬ 
able.” (Thompson’s cd. p. 52.) 

INTERCALATION of tbe Year. 

A 4 -abic nasV. Tho privilege of commuting 
the last of the three continuous sacred months 
fpr tho one succeeding it, tho month ^afar. 


INTERCESSION 

in which case Muharram became secular, and 
Safar sacred. M. Caussin de Perceval supposes 
that this innovation was introduced by Qusaiy, 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham¬ 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in the ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah,and that the Arab year 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year in every thirty- 
three. 

The custom of nasV was abolished by 
Muhammad, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
A.H. 10, as is stated in the Qur’an, Surah ix. 
36,37:— 

“ Twelve months is tho number of months 
with God, according to God’s book, since the 
day when Ho created the heavens and the 
earth: of these four are sacred; this is the 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
therein; attack those who join gods with 
God in all, as they attack you in all: and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“ To carry over a sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infideli1>J^ The Infldols 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
year, and forbid it another, that they may 
make good tho number of months which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited.” 

INTERCESSION. Arabic Sha- 
f(l‘ah (icUi.). There is a general 

belief amongst Muhammadans tnat their 
Prophet is a living intercessor for them at 
the throne of God ; but tho Wahhabis state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the permission (/^n) of God at the last 
dap, and that there is no intercession for sins 
until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Qur’an and the Traditions Seems to be in 
favour of this view. 

Surah ii. 25G : ‘‘ Who is ho that can inter¬ 
cede with Him but by His own peimission ? ” 

Surah xix. DO: ‘‘None shall meet (in tho 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with tho God 
of mercy.” 

Surah xx. 108: “ No intercession shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the Mer¬ 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 
approve.’’ 

Surah xxxiv. 22 : “ No intercession shall 
avail with him but that which He Himself 
alloweth.” 

Siirah .xxxix. 45: “Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Siiiah Ixxviii. 38: “On tho day whereon 
the spirit {Riih) .and tho angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall not utter a word, 
save he whom the God of mercy permits, and 
who .shall say what is right.” 

The statements of Muhammad, as contained 
in tho Traditions, are as follows :— 

“ Ho is most furtmiato in my intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall have said 
from his heart, without any mixture of hypo¬ 
crisy, ‘ There is no doity but God.’ ” 

“ 1 wall intercede for those who shall havo 
committed great sins.” 
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“ Three classes “will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, the Prophets, the Learned, the 
Martyrs.*' {Mislikdt, book xxxiii. cb. xii.) 

The author of the Sha^ h~i~Muwdqif saj^s 
(p. 588): According to the Sunnis, the inter¬ 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
who have committed great sins (ahiu, Y- 
kabd'ir), for the purpose of removing punish¬ 
ment; for Muliammad has said, “My inter¬ 
cession is for those who have committed 
p^reat sins.” But the Mu‘tazilaha say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the increase 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 
punishment ; for it is said in the Qur an. 
Surah ii. 45 : “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay recompense for another soul. Nor 
shall intercession be accepted for it, nor sh.’dl 
compensation be taken from it, uor shall they 
ho helped.” 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. JTlio 

state of the soul between the time of death 
and the resurrection is generally expressed 
by the term AUtm-i-Barzakh^ for an explana¬ 
tion of which refer to the article bauzaku 
Sufi writers use the term ‘M/am-i-MnodA, 
“ The world of spirits.” 

From the Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad taught that the intermediate 
state is not one of uncon.sciousnoss. To the 
wicked it is certainly not; but inasmuch as 
the Muslim is encouraged to “ akep hke the 
bridegroom^" it may bo inferred that the in¬ 
termediate state of the Muslim is held to be 
one of absolute repose.” [punisuments of 

THE GRAVE.] 

INZAR Listening or lend¬ 

ing an (?ar to the bankrupt’s stalemenf. or 
petition. 

INZTAJ Lit. “ Being dis- 

turbed and moved from its place.” A term 
used by the Sufi mystics for the movement 
and excitement of the heart in the direction 
of God, througli the effect either of a sermon, 
or.of music and singing. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s 
Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IQALAH ‘‘Cancelling,’' In 

law, the cancelling oi di.ssolution of sale, or 
any other contract. 

IQAMAH Lit. “Causing! 

to stand.” A recitation at the commence¬ 
ment of the stated prayers when said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their position. It is the same as 
the I’zari, with the addition of the sentence. 

Verily prayers are now ready ” {Cladqdmuti 
\^-faldi). The sentences are, however, recited 
singl}' by all the .sects except the'Hanafis who 
give it exactly as the I’zan. It is not recited 
by the Imam, but by the person who stands 
behind him, wdio i.s called the Mugtadiy or 
“ follower.” In largo mosques it i.s usual for 
the Mu'azzin., or caller to prayer, to take 
this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to bo behind the Imam recites 
the Iqdmah, [imam.] 
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IQRAR (jVh' Acknowledgment; 

confession. 

(1) A legal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one's self m sales, con¬ 
tracts, and divorce. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of tho INIuslim faith, or 
a confession of sin. (3) Iqi dr~ndmuh, a legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) Iqrdr-ndmah 
^a/d.<;i, a- deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Iqjdi u'l-a\dm, Q. confession of guilt by a 
prisoner. (G) Iqrdr ^dnini, a public acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

IQTIZA (eUAil). Lit. “ Demanding.” 

A term used in the exegeJii.s of tho Qur'an for 
sontencc.s which demand certain conditions, 
eg Surah iv. 94: “ Who.so killeth a Mu’min 
(a believer) by misch.anco shall bo bound to 
fico a slave ” Here tlio condition demanded 
is that the slave shall bo the property of the 
person yvho frees him, and if ho have not a 
slave to free, then some other expiation is 
refiuired- 

IRA DA II Purpose, will, 

intention (1) A word us<id for (he intention, 
or will of man, (2) Jiddatn 'idih^ tho wnll of 
God (3) According to the Sufi mystics, it 
is^; a tlainc of love in tho heart which desires 
God and longs to he united witli Him. (‘xVbdu 
’r-Razza(j’s L)ict. of Sufi Te) ms.) 

IRAM (i*;^). A place mentioned 

in the Qur’an, Surah Ixxxix G Iram of the 
columns, tho like of which has not been 
created in these lands.” 

It is related that ash-Shaddad, the son of 
‘Ad, ordered the construction of a terresHal 
paradise in tho desert of \Vdan, ostensibly 
to rival the (‘olestial one, and to bo called 
Iram after his great grandfather. On going 
to take po.s3os8ion of it, ho and all his 
people were struck dead by a noise from 
heaven, and the paradise disappeared. 

al-‘IRAQ Lit. “A side, 

or shore.” A country frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from ‘Ab- 
badan to al-Mausil in length, and from al- 
Qadisiyah to Hal wan in breadth. Sa^id to bo 
so named because it was on the “ shore ” of 
tho rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Its prin¬ 
cipal cities werJal-Basrah and al-Kufah, and 
were called al-^Irdqdn^ or the TwoHraqs. 

‘IRBAN (e;^;c). Earnest-monej 

paid in any legal transaction. 

IRHAS Lit. “ Laj^ing the 

Foundation.” A term used for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before ho 
assumes the prophetic office , for example, tho 
existence of a light on the forehead of Mu¬ 
hammad’s ancestors is an Irhds. {Kitdbu Y- 
Ta'rifdf.) 

IRON. Arabic aUHadtd 

The title of Siirah Ivii. in tho Qur’an, in the 
25th verso of which it is said : “ We (God) sent 
down iron, in which are both keen violence and 
advantages to men.” Zamakhsharl says that 
Adam brought down with him from Paradiao 
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five things made of iron, viz. an anvil, a pair 
of tongs, two hammers, a greater and leS36r» 
and a needle. 

IRTIDAD [apostasy.] 

‘ISA The name given to 

Jesus in the Qur’an and all Muhammadan 
writings. [JBSUS chkiqt.] 

' ISAAC. Arabic hjidq 

The son of Abraham. He is mentioned in 
the Qur’an as specially the child of promise, 
and a gift from God to Abraham; and also 
as an inspired prophet. 

Surah xxi. 72: “And We (God) gave him 
(Abraham) Isaac and Jacob as a fafth^r gift; 
and wo made them all righteous,” 

Surah xix. SO: 

“ And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
God, we bestowed on him Isaac and Jacob; 
and each of them we made a prophet. 

‘♦And wo bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
truth.” 

The birth of Isaac as a child of promise to 
Abraham is related in Surah xi. 72-77;— 

“And our messengers came formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. ‘Peace,* said 
they. Ho said, ‘ Peace,’ and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted calf. 

“ And when ho saw that their hands 
touched it not, he misliked them, and grew 
fearful.of them. They said, ‘Fear not, for 
we are sent to iho people of Lot.’ 

“ His wife w’as standing by and laughed ; 
and we announced Isaac to her; and after 
Isaac^ Jacob. 

“ She said, ‘ Ah, woo is me! shall I bear a 
son when I am old, and when this my husband 
is an old man ? This truly would be a mar¬ 
vellous thing.’ 

“ They said, ‘ Marvellest thou at the com¬ 
mand of God t God’s mercy and blessing be 
upon you, O people of this house ; praise and 
glory are His due ? ’ 

“And when Abraham’s fear had passed 
away, and these glad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for the people of Lot. 
Verily, Abraham was right kind, pitiful, 
relenting.” 

Abraham’s willingness to offer up his son 
is told in the Qur’an, and from the text 
there would seem little doubt but Isaac was 
intended, although al-Baizawi and many com¬ 
mentators declare it was Ishmacl. The ac¬ 
count runs thus (Surah xxxvii. 97-113) :— 

“ And he said, ‘ Verily, I repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

“ ‘ O Lord give mo a son, of the righteous.’" 

“We announced to him a youth of meek¬ 
ness. 

“ And when he became a full-grown youth, 

“ His father said to him, ‘ My son, I have 
seen in a dream that I should sacrifice thee; 
therefore, consider what thou seest righti 

“ He said, ‘ My father, do what thou art 
bidden; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
thou find me.’ 

“ And w'hon they had surrendered them to 
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the will of God, he laid him down upon his 
forehead. 

“ We cried unto him, ‘ 0 Abraham I 

* ‘ Now hast thou satisfied the vision. 
See how we recompense the righteous. 

“ This was indeed a decisive teat. 

“ And we ransomed his son with a Costly 
victim, 

“And we left this for him among posterity, 

“ ‘ Peace be on Abraham ! ’ 

“ Thus do viQ reward the well-doers, 

“ For he was of our believing servants. 

“ And wo announced Isaac to him—a 
righteous prophet— 

“And on him and on Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among their offspring 
were well-doers, and others, to their own* 
hurt‘undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the ‘Idu ’l-Azha, is 
said to have been instituted* in commemora¬ 
tion of this event, [‘idu ’l-azha.] 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his Essays 
on Arabia, remarks that learned Muham¬ 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offered up; but our researches scarcely con¬ 
firm the learned Synd’s statement. Isma'il 
.al-Bukhari, no moan authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so does al-Baizawi. 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to be in favour of Isaac, and so does the text 
of the Qur’an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael; and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the Shi‘ahs the opinion is now 
almost universal that it was Ishmael. 
[ishmael.] 

ISAIAH. Arabic Sha^yd* (oU^a). 

The name is not mentioned in the Qur’an, but 
al-Baizawi, the commentator, in remarking on 
Suratu ’1-Mi‘raj, xvii. 4 “ We decreed to 

the children of Isra’il in the Book, ‘ Ye shall 
verily do evil in the earth twice,”’—says the 
two sins committed by the Israelites were 
first the murder of Sha‘ya ibn Amsiya (f.e. 
Isaiah, son of Araoz) or Armiya (/.e. Jere¬ 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of Zakariii 
and John the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus. 

I’SAR Honouring another 

above oneself. Thinking of another’s gain 
rather than one’s own. The highest form of 
human friendship. 

‘ISHA’ (oU.c). The Night Prayer. 

The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
has well set in [prayer.] 

ISHAQ (^3V^m*\). [ISAAC.] 

' ISHAQIYAH (^V^l). A ShPah 

sect founded by a person named Ishaq, who 
held that the Spirit of God existed in the 
Khahfah ‘All, 

ISHARATU ’L-MALAK (S>\ 

[inspiration.] 

ISHMAEL. Arabic Ismd^il 
(J^y^l). The eldest son of Abra-i 
ham, by his “ wife ” Hagar. [hajab]. 
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(1) The progonitor of the Arabian race, 
and, according to the Qur’an, an inspired 
prophet. Surali xix. 55 :— 

“ And commomorato Iskmael in ‘ tho Bopk; ’ 
for ho was true to his promise, and was an 
Apostle, a prophet; 

“And ho enjoined prayer and almsgiving 
on his people, and was well-pleasing to his 
Lord.” 

(2) Said to have assisted his father in 
the construction of the Ka‘bah. Surah ii. 
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“ And remember when we appointed the 
Holy House as man’s resort and safe retreat, 
and said, ‘ Take ye tho station of Abraham 
for a place of prayer.’ And we commanded 
Abraham and lahmnel^ ‘ Purify my house for 
those who shall go in procession round it, and 
those who shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shall bow down and prostrate 
thcmselvos.’ 

# # # * * 

“ And when Abraham, with Ishnarl, raised 
the foimdations of the House, thpy said, 

‘ O our Lord ! accept it from us; for Thou 
art the Hearer, the Ktnwor.’” 

(3) Also mentioned in six other places. 

Surah ii. 134: “Do yo say that Abraham 

and Ishmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 
Tribes wore Jews, or Christians? ” 

Surah iii. 78 : “ And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and tho Tribes,” 

Surah iv. IGl : “ And we inspired Abraham 
and Jsli/iiaid, and Jacob and the Tribes.” 

Surah vi, 85: “And /s/iiiiuel and Elisha, 
und Jonah, and Lot.” 

Surah xxi. 85 : “ And Ishmael^ and Idris, 
and Zu ’l-Kitl, all those wore of the patient.^ 

Siirah xxxviii. 48 : “ And remember Idtimcl, 
and Elisha, and Zu ’l-'Kill, for each was 
righteous,” 

(4) According to the Old Testament, Ishmael 

had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this :— • 

Genesis xxv. 12; “Now those are the 
generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, whom 
Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And ‘ the.se are tho names 
of tho sons of Ishmael, according to their 
generations: the first-born of Ishmael, Ne- 
bajoth ; and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, and 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, 
and Kodemah. These are tho sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names by their ca.stlcs, 
twelve princes according to their nations,” 

The names of those sons of I.shmael can 
still bo distinguished amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
history: Nebajoth (Nabayus)^ the founder of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were an important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar (Qaidar) 
was also a famous tribe, so famous that tho 
Badawls of the desert applied the name to 
all Jews. Dumah is still preserved in the 
name Dumatu ’1-Jandal. Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadur of 
modem Arabia. Muhammad is said to have 
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been descended from IshmaoTs second son 
Kedar (Qaidar), througii one named ‘Adnun. 
Tlic jieriod Imtwccu ‘Adn.ln and Ishmael is 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generations, 
others only four. Umm Salmnh, one of the 
JVophol’s wives, said ‘Adnun was tho son of 
‘Adad, tho eon of Hnmaisu, son of Nahat,son 
of I.shmael. (See Abu d-luda, p. 02.) i\Iiislim 
historians, however, admit that tho pedigree 
of Muhammad beyond ‘Adnun is uncertain; 
but they arc unanimous in tracing his descent 
to ‘Adnun in the following line : (1) Muham-' 
mad, (2) ‘Abdiriluh, (3) Abu Muttulib, (4) 
Hashim, (5) ‘Abdu Manaf, (0) Qusfiiy, (7) 
Kilfib, (8) Muriah, (!>) Ka‘b, (10) Liiwaiy. 
(11) Ghulib, (12) Fihr, (13) Mfilik, (14) Aii- 
Nazr, (15) Kinanab, (Hi) Kbuzuimab, (17) 
Mudrikah, (18) Al-Ya^s, (10) Muzar, (20) 
Nizar, (21) Mauidd, (22) ‘Adnun. 

Syud Ahmad Klian Bahadur, traces tho 
descent of Muhammad to Kedar, the son 
of Ishmael, and the view is one in accordance 
with that of most Muslim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah tho two chief Arabian tribes 
seem to have been the descendants of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (See Lsaiah lx. 7.) “ All the lluek.-J 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebajoth shall mim.ster unto lliee.” 

(5) The account of Hagar leaving Abra¬ 
ham’s homo is given in numerous traditions. 
But there arc two traditions given by il)n 
‘Abbas, and recorded in tho Sahlh of nl- 
Bukhari. wiiich aie the foundation of Muham¬ 
madan hi.story on tho subii'ct. Wo give them 
as they have been traiLslatod by Syud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append tho Scripture 
narrative, which can bo compared with tho 
traditions of Islam :—■ 

Tradition /. 

For reasons known only to Abraham and 
his wife, Sarah, tho former took Ishmael, his 
son, and-the buy’s mother (Hagar), and left 
his country. 

And they had with them a skin full of 
water. 

Ishmacl’s motlior dmnk from out tho skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arnving at tho placo whore Mecca 
now stands, sho placed tho child under a 
bush. 

Tlion Abraham roturnod to como back to 
his wife, and tho mother of Ishmael followed 
him, 

Until sho reached Kod<a. 

And she called out, “ 0 Abraham, with 
whom loavost thou mo ? ” 

IIo answered, “ With God.” 

She replied, “ I am satisfied with my God.” 

Then sho returned, and commenced drink¬ 
ing out of tho skin, and suckled hor infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that if sho wont and 
looked around, she might, perhaps, see some¬ 
one ; and sho wont. 

Sho ascended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight ; then hastily returning 
through the wilderness, she ascended the 
mountain of Marvih 
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Then she said, “ I must now go and see 
how ray child is.” And she went, and saw 
that he was at the point of death; but not 
being able to compose her mind, she said, 
‘<If I go and' look around, peradventure I 
may see someone.” Amd accordingly she 
ascended the mountain of Safa, but could 
descry no one. 

And this she repeated seven times. 

She then said, “It will be bettor for me 
to go and see my. child,” But she suddenly 
heard a voice. 

And she replied, “ Kindly assist me, if you 
have any compassion ” 

The angel was Gabriel. 

The narrator of the tradition, stamping the 
earth with his foot, said, this was exactly 
what the angel did, and that water issued 
from the spot; and she began to widen the 
hole. 

Hi is related by Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that had she (Hagar) allowed the water 
to remain in its former state, the water would 
then have continued issuing forth for ever. 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child. 

Tradition IL 

Abraham brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
and his aon (Ishmael), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child close by the 
spot where the Kaaba now stands under a 
bush. 

Near the well of Zamzem, near the lofty 
side of the temple—and in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without water—and they 
deposited the child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a bag 
full of dates. 

And a skin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and Ishmael’s 
mother ran after him, 

And said, “ Abraham, whither goest thou, 
and wherefore leavest thou me here ? 

“In this wilderness, whete there is no one 
to pity me, neither is there anything to eat ? ” 
This she repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, “ Has God commanded thee to do this? ” 

Ho aijswered, “ Yes.” 

“ Then,” said she, “ God will cause no harm 
to come imto me.” 

Thereupon she retui’ned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, ho could not see those he 
had left behind him. 

Then he turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: “OLord, I have caused some of my 
offspring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
near thy holy house, 0 Lord, that they may 
be constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that 
the hearts of some men may be affected 
with kindness towards them ; and do thou 
bestow on them all sorts of fruits, that they 
may give thanks.” 

And the mother of Ishmael began to suckle 
her child, and to drink water out of the skin 
until it was emptied, 


And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that her child was sufifering from 
thirst, she could not bear to see it in such a 
plight, and retired, and reached the mountain 
of Safa, that was near, and ascending it, 
looked at the plain, in the hope of seeing* 
someone ; but, not perceiving anyone, she 
came down from the mountain. 

When she reached the desert, she girded 
up her loins and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended Mount 
Marva; but she could not see anyone. 

She repeated the same seven times. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that this was the origin of the custom of 
true believers running between these moun¬ 
tains during the Haj. 

And when she ascended the Marva mountain, 
she heard a voice. 

She was startled thereat; and upon hearing 
it again, she said, “ Wherefore callestthou on 
mo ? Assist me if thou canst.” 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzem. 

lie (the angel) made a hollow place, either 
by his foot or with his wing, and the water 
issued forth; and the mother of Ishmael com¬ 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which came 
out of it as from a fountain. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet 
said, “May God bless the mother of Ishmael. 
Had she loft the Zamzem as it was, or had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zamzem would always have remained an 
overflowing fountain.” 

Then she drank the water, and suckled 
her child. 


The account as given in the Bible, Genesis 
xxii. 9, is as follows:— 

“ And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not he heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, 
because of his son. And God said unto 
Abraham, Lot it not bo grievous in thy sight 
because of the lad, and because of thy bond- 
woman ; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice; for ih Isaac shall 
thy seed bo called. And also of the son of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, because 
he is thy seed. And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took^ bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away; and she departed, and wandered in 
the wilderness of Beorsheba. And the water 
was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the shrubs. And she" 
went, and set her down over against him a 
good way off, as it were a bow shot; for she 
said,"Lot me not see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her^ 
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What aileth thee, Hagar ? Fear not ; for God 
hath hoard the voice of the lad where he is. 
Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand, for I wll make him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water; and she went, and filled the bottle 
with water, and gave the lad drink. And 
God was with the lad; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 
And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran ; and 
his mother took him a wife out of the land of 
Egypt.” 

With reference to the above account, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Syiid Ahmad Khiiii 
remarks:— 

“ Notwithstanding the perfect coineidenco 
of the facts taken from the Scriptures with 
those from the Koran, as above shown, there 
are. nevertheless, three very impoitant ques¬ 
tions which suggest themselves respecting 
Ishmaers settlement. 

“ First. Where did Abraham leave Lshmacl 
and his mother after expelling them fioin his 
home ? 

“ Secondly. Where did Lshmacl and Hagar 
settle after their wanderings in the desert ‘i 

“ Thirdly. Was it in the very «pot wheie 
they had rested for the first time, or m some 
other pbico ? 

“ The Koran mentions nothing on the sub¬ 
ject ; but there are some local traditions, and 
also a few Hadeescs, which treat of it, the 
latter, however, by i oason of their not pos¬ 
sessing sufficient authoiity, and from their 
not being traced up to the Prophet, aie as 
little to bo relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being docmed unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
that had happened on various and ditTercnt 
occasions, we do not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first question more than has boon 
done by the Scriptures themselves, which say 
that ‘ He (Abraham) sent her (Hagar) away ; 
and she dejiartcd, and wandered in the wilder¬ 
ness of Beer.sbcba.'’ 

“As for the two remaining questions, al¬ 
though the language of Sciipture is not very 
clear—since, in one place it .says, *’And he 
(lshmacl) grow, and dwelt m the wilderness, 
and became an archer’ (Gen. xxi. 20), and 
in another, ‘He (I.shmacl) dwelt in the wil- 
dernes.s of Panin’ (Gen. xxi. 21), passages 
which would certainly lead us to infer that 
lshmacl had changed the place of his abode ; 
yet, as no Chrrstian commentator represents 
him as having removed from one place to 
another, and as, moicover, neither the reli¬ 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham¬ 
medans in any way confirm <thc above, it may 
be safely asserteil that Ishmaol and his mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
and that by the word ‘ wildernes.s ’ alone the 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depends, 
therefore, upon ascertaining and fixing the 
position of the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

Oriental geographers mention three places 
as known by the appellation of Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 
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now stands, and the mountains in its vicinity ; 
secondly, those mountains and a village which 
are situated in Eastern Egypt, or Arabia 
Petraea; and thirdly, a district in the pro¬ 
vince of Samarcand.” 

(6) Al-Baizawi says it was Ishmael, and not 
Isaac, whom Abraham was willing to offer up 
as a sacrifice; but this view is neither sup¬ 
ported by the text of the Qur’an nor by the 
preponderance of traditional testimony. If 
we compare Surah xi. 74 ; “ And We announced 
Isaac (as tlio child of j)romise) to her,” with 
Surah xxxvii. 90 : “ We announced (as a 
child of ])i-omise) to iiim a youth of mecknesR ; 
and when he became a fuil-growii youth, hie. 
father said to him, ‘ My son, I have seen in a 
diearn that I should sacrifice thee’”—-there 
can be no doubt in any candid mind that, an 
far as the Qur’an is concerned, Isaac and 
not Ishmael is intended. [isaac.J 

The two commentators al-Kamalan quote 
a number of traditions on tho subject. They 
say Ibn ‘Umar, Ibn‘Abbas, Hasan, and ‘Abdu 
’llah ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac; 
whilst Ihn Mas‘ud, Mujahid, ‘Ikrimah, Qata- 
dah, and Ibn lshu(} say it was Ishmael. But 
whatever may ho tlie real facts of the case, it 
is certain that popular tradition amongst both 
Sunnis and Shhahs assigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe tho great Festival of 
Sacrifice, the ‘Idu ’l-Azha, to have been estab- 
blished to commemorate the event. [‘iDU T- 
AZHA.J 

The author of the Shrah work, the JInyalxi 
'I'Qiiluh (Merrick’s ed. p. 2H) says: “On a 
certain occasion when this illustrious father 
(Abrahani) was pel forming tho rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecca, Abraham said to his 
licloved child, ‘ I dreamed that I must sacrifice 
you ; n6w (‘onsider what is to be deno with 
reference to such an admonition.’ Ishmael 
replied, ‘ Do as you shall bo commanded of 
God. Verify your dream. You will find mo 
endure patiently.’ But when Abraham was 
about to .sacrifice Ishmael, tho Most High 
God made a black and white sheep his sub¬ 
stitute, a .sheep which had been pasturing 
forty years in Paradise, and was created by 
the direct power of (tocI for this event. Now 
every sheep offered on Mount Mma, until tho 
Day of Judgment is .a .substitute, or a com¬ 
memoration of the substitute for Ishmael.” 

The idea is universal amongst Muhamma-' 
dans that tho incident took place on Moimt 
Mina near Makkah, and not in the “ land of 
Moriah,” as stated in Genesis xxii. .9. (For a 
discu.ssion on the site of Mount Moriah, sec 
Mr. Geergo Grove’s article in Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible.) 

8ir William Muir says {Life, of Mahomet, 
now cd. }). xvii.): “By a summary adjust¬ 
ment, tho story of Palestine became the story 
of tho Hejaz. Tho precincts of the Kiiaba 
were hallowed as the scone of Hagar’s distress, 
and tho sacred well Zamzem as the source 
of her relief. The pilgrims hasted to and 
fro between Safa and Marwa in memory of 
her hurried steps in search of water- It wa^; 
Abraham and Ishmael who built tho (Mecearr) 
temple, placed in it the black atone, and 
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established for all mankind tho pilgrimage to 
Arafat. In imitation of him 'it vras that 
stones were flung by pilgrims at Satan; and 
sacrifices were offered at Mina in remembrance 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son. And thus, although the indige¬ 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abrahami<‘ 
legends, they came to bo viewed in a totally 
different light, and to be connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanctity of Abraham, tho Friend of God. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Mahomet took his stand, and proclaimed to 
his people a new and a spiritual system, in 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. 
Tho rites of tho Kaaba were retained, but 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendency ; 
and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam.” 

"ISHQ Love.” A word 

used by mystic writers to express a divine 
love. The word, however, preferred by or¬ 
thodox Mushm writers for tho love of 
God, or love to Ggd, is huhb 

ISLAM ((•W). Eesignation to 

the will of God. The word generally used by 
Muhammadans themselves for their religion. 
‘Abdu '1-Ilaqq says it implies submi.<'.sion to 
tho divine will ; and Muhammad explained it 
to mean the observance of the five duties: 
(1) Bearing witness that there is but one 
God; (2) Reciting the daily prayers; (3) 
Giving the legal alms ; (4) Observing the 
Ramaz^ or month’s fast; (0) Making the 
pilgrimage to Makkah once in a lifetime. 

In tho Qur’an the word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islam is said to be the reli¬ 
gion of all the prophets from the time of 
Abraham, as will appear from tho following 
verses (Siirah iii. 78, 70) :—“ Say : We believe 
in God and in what hath been sent down to 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and in what v^as given to 
Moses, and Jesus and the Prophets from their 
Lord. Wo make no difference between them, 
and to Him are we resigned (/.c. ^Muslims). 
^Vboso dosircth any other religion than Islam, 
that religion shall never bo accepted of Him, 
and in the next world he shall be lost.” 

There arc three words used by Muham¬ 
madan writers fur religion, namely Dm. 
Millah., and Mazhab ; and in the Kitubu V- 
Ta'r'ifut, the difference implied inthe.se words 
is said to be as follows ;—/Jia, as it stands in 
its relation to God, Diiiu 'llah^ the religion 
of God ; MiUah, ns it stands in relation to a 
prophet or lawgiver, e.(j. Millatu Jb/afiim, 
the religion of Abraham'; and Mazhab, a.s it 
stands in relation to the divines of Islam, c.r/. 
Mazhab Hanafi, the religion or religious 
teaching of AbuHanifah. The expressionism, 
however’, is of general application, [religion.] 

Those who profess the religion of Islam are 
called Musalmans, Muslims, or Mu mins. 

Ahlu U-Kitdb ,the people of the Book,” is 


iSNA-'lSHABlTAti 

used for Muhammadans, Jews, and Chris* 
tians. 

ISM (^‘^)- A sin; anything for¬ 

bidden by the law. 

‘ISMAH Lit. “Keeping 

back from sin.” The continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans say was the 
.state of each Prophet, and w'hich is that of 
nfant children- 

ISMA'IL [ishmael.] 

ISMA’lL.(J,s‘U-\), The name of 

the angel who is said to have accompanied 
the angel Gabriel in his last visit to the 
Prophet on his death-bed. He is said to 
command one hundred thousand angels. 
(Mtshkdt, book xxiv. ch. x. pt. 3.) 

ISMA'ILIYAH (isl^U-i). A 

Shi‘ah sect vsho said that I&ma‘il ibn Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq was the true Imam and not Musa 
al-Kazim, and who held that God was neither 
existent [nor non-existent, nor intelligent nor 
imintelligcnt, nor powerful nor helpless, &c. ; 
for, they said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attribute to be associated with God, for 
He is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attributes. (^Kitdbu in loco.) 

ISM-I-JALALl ^\). Any 

of the attributes of God which express His 
power and greatness, e.g. ol-Hdlcini, the 
Judge; al-Adiif the Just; ai-Kabir, the 
Great, [god.] 

ISM-I.JAMALI (JW fr-\). Any 

of the attributes of God which express His 
mercy or condescension, e.g. ar-Jiahum^ the 
Compassionate; u6-6awh‘, the Hearer; al- 
Hdjiz, tho Guardian. 

ISM-I-SIFAH f^\). Name of 

a divine attribute. 

al-ISMU ’L-A‘ZAM 

The exalted name of God, which is generally 
believed to be known only to the Prophets. 
Muliammad is related to have said that it 
occurs in either the Suratu’1-Baqarah, ii. 25G : 

‘‘ God (Allah) there is no God hut He 
the Living (al-Haig), the Self-.subsistcnt 
(al-Qaigdin)^'; or in tlio Suratu ‘Ali ‘Imran, 
lii. 1, which contaiii.s the same words ; or in 
the Suratu Tfi Ha, xx. 110: “Faces shall bo 
humbled before the Living (al-Haig) and tho 
Self-.sub&islent (a/- Qaigwn).” 

It is therefore generally held to be cither 
AUah^ or Hu, or al-Haiij, or al-iiaiywn 

It is very probable that the mysteriou.s 
title of the Divine Being refers to the great 
name of Jehovah, the superstitious reverence 
for which on the part of the Jews must have 
been well known to Muhammad. 

ISMU ’Z-ZAT ^\). Name 

of the Divine Essence; the essential name o/ 
God, i.e. Allah, or Hu, as distinguished from 
His attributes, [allah.] 

ISNA-'ISHARIYAH 

Lit. “ The twelve cans.” Those ShPahs who 
acknowledge the twelve Imams. [8HI‘ah.] j 
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tSQAT 

ISQAT (tVs-.^). [abortion.] 

ISRA [mi‘raj.] 

ISRAEL. Arabic Israeli 

The surname of Ya‘qub (Jacob). Al-Baizawi 
says the moaning of Isra’il in Hebrew is 
Sufwatu 'llah, i.e. “ the sincere friend of 
God or, as some say, ^■Abdu Hldh^ “the ser¬ 
vant of God. Banfi Israil^ “ the children of 
Israel,” is a term that frequently occurs in 
the Qur’an. The xviith chapter of the Qur’an, 
known as the Suratu ’l~Mvrdj\ is also called 
the Suratu Bant Israeli. 

ISRAF Lit. “ Wasting.” 

Extravagance in religious duties, i.e. doing 
more than is required by the law. 

ISRAFIL (JsiW). The Arch- 

angel who will sound the trumpet at the Day 
of Resurrection. His name, however, does 
not occur in either the Qur’an, or the Tradi¬ 
tions. 

ISRAR A word used by 

the Arabs for a horse pricking up his ears, 
and not obeying the rein. A term in Muham¬ 
madan theology for persisting in any sin, 
and being determined to commit the sin in 
future. 

ISSUE OF BLOOD. Arabic Mi- 

hazah [mustahazah.] 

ISTI‘ANAH Lit. Seek- 

ing aid.” - Imploring help from God. The 
word occurs in the Suratu ’1-Futihah, or the 
first chapter of the Qur’an, which is part of 
the liturgical prayer: xaa‘ 

iijnka nasta^ln^ “ Of Thee only do wc seek 
help.” 

ISTIBRA’ The purifica¬ 

tion of the womb. The period of probation, 
of one menses, to be observed after the pur- 
cha.so of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgin imder age), tlio period of one month 
before she is taken to her master’s bed. 

ISTIBSAR A Book of 

iMuhammadan traditions, received by the 
Shi‘ah.s, compiled by Shaikh Na.siru ’d-Din 
Abii Ja‘far Muhammad at-TCisi, a.h. G72. 

ISTIDLAL a term used 

in the science of exegesis for those sentences 
which require certain proofs, [(jur’an.] 

ISTIDRAJ Lit. “ Pro- 

moting by degrees, step by .step.” The wmrd 
occurs in the Qur'an for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to hell and destruction. 

Surah vii IHl : They wlio say our signs 
are lies, We (God) will bring them down stc}) 
b/j step from whence they know not.” 

Surah Ixviii. 44: “Wo (God) will surely 
biing them dowm stfp hy step from whence they 
do not know, and I (God) will let them have 
their -way ; for My device is sure.” 

{In this verse the. sudden transition from the 
frst person plural to the first person singular, 
for the Almighty, is peculiar ; it is, however, of 
frequent occur? ence in the Qur^dn.) 
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ISTIGHFAR (jUJU-1). Seeking 

forgiveness of Goil. It is related of Muham^ 
mad that he said :— 

“ I swear by God tliat I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than soVoiity 
times daily. 

“ 0 men, repent and turn to God, for vciily 
I repent before Him one huiKlrcd limes a 
day.” {Mishkdt, book x. ch. ni) 

ISTIHAZAII The issue 

of blood of women; during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. f^Vide /IJiVi/vu/, 
book iii, ch. xvi.) 

ISTIHSAN '‘Ap. 

proving.” A term used in the exegcsi.s of Iho 
Qur’an and of the Hadis. It implies the 
rejection of Qiyas [qiyas], and the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law' of Islam that 
everything that is w'ashod rati^t he squeezed 
like a cloth ; but, as it is impossilile to squeeze 
a vessel, it is evident that it must ))0 cleansed 
without squeezing. {Nwu H-Anwd), p. 208.) 

ISTIIOJARAH Lit, 

“ Asking favours.” A prayer for special 
favouis and blessings, consisting of the; recital 
of two rak^ak prayers. {Mishkdt, book iv. 
ch. xl.) 

Jabir sayvS : “ The Prophet taught the Isti- 
Jdmrah, as he also did a chapter of the 
Qur’Jn; and ho said, ‘ When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform Uvo 
rah ah prayers expressly for Istifdidroh, and 
afterwards recite the following supplication : 
0 God, I supplicate Thy help, in Thy groat 
wisdom; and I pray for aliility tlirough Thy. 
power. I ask a thing of Thy bounty. Thou 
knowest all, but I do not. Thou art pow'Crful, 
and I am not. Thou knowest the secrets of 
men. O God I if the matter I am about to 
undertake is good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it easy for mo, and 
give mo su(‘ccss in it. But if it is bad fur my 
faith, my life, and my futurity, then jmt it 
away from me, and sliowmo A\hatis good, and 
satisfy me. And the person praying sliall 
mention in lii.s prayer the business which he 
has in hand.’ ” 

This v(!ry simple and commendable injunc¬ 
tion has, however, been pciwertcd to super¬ 
stitious uses. 

Mr. Lane, in \\\^ Modern Egyptians, says:—» 

“ Some persons have recourse to the Qur’an 
for an answer to their doubts. Tin’s they call 
making an “ istikhurah," or application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in tlio 
light course. Repeating three limes the open¬ 
ing chapter, the 112th chapter, and the llfly- 
eighth verso of the sixth chapter, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at random, and, 
from the seventh line of the right-hand page, 
draw their answer. 

“ The words often wdll not convey a 
direct an.swer, but are taken as affirmative or 
negative according as theii'^ general tenour is 
good or bad, promising a blessing, oi de-* 
nouncing a throat, &c. Instead of reading 



ISTILAD 


*izra’il 
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the seventh line of this page, some count the 
number of letters kha and sheen which occur 
in the whole page ; and if the kha^s predomi¬ 
nate, the inference is favourable. Kha repre- 
sents kheyr^ or good'^ sheen^ shur* or evil. 
There is another mode of istikhdrah ; which 
is, to take hold of any two points of a sebhhah 
(or rosary), after reciting the Fat’hhah three 
times, and then to count the beads between 
these two points, saying, in passing the first 
bead througli the fingers, ‘ [I asseit] the 
absolute glory of God; ’ in passing the second, 

‘ Praise bo to God; ’ in passing the third, 

‘ There is no deity but Gqd; ’ and repeating 
these expressions in the same order, to the 
last bead. If the first expression fall to the 
last bead, the answer is affirmative and fa¬ 
vourable ; if the second, indifferent; if the 
last, negative. This is practised by many 
persons. 

“ Some, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream; by causing them to see 
something white or green, or water, if the 
action which they contemplate be approved, 
or if they are to expect approaching good 
fortune; and if not, by causing them to sec 
something black or red, or fire; they then 
recite the Fat'hhah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words: ‘0 God, favour 
our lord Mohammad! ’ — until they fall 
asleep.” {Modern Egyptians^ vol. i. 338.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to recite the two rak^ah prayers before retiring 
to rest, in the hope that God will reveal His 
will in a dream during the night. 

ISTILAD (jV-I). Claim of off- 

Spring. A legal term signifying the act of a 
Muslim, having a child bom to him of a female 
slave, which ho acknowledges as his own, 
Avhereby the slave becomes free. {Hiddyahj 
vol. i. p. 478.) 

ISTILAH pi. IMahfd. A 

phrase; a term; idiom. A theological term. 

The author of the Kitdbu’t-Ta*ri/flt says 
it is the agreement of a tribe, or sect, or 
party, to give a special moaning to a word, 
over and above that which it has in its literal 
.sense, but which is in accordance with it. 

ISTINJA’ Abstersion; 

concerning which there are most minute in¬ 
structions in the Traditions and in other 
hooks of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with the left 
hand, with not less than three handfuls of 
water, or wdth three of dry earth. {Mit,h- 
kdt, book ii. 1.) 

ISTINSHAQ The act 

of throwing w’ater up into the nostrils, wdiich 
is part of the religious ablution or ivazv. 
[ablution.] 

ISTIQAMAH (jw.Uu-\). Lit. 

“Standing erect.” A tenn (1) used by the 
Sufi mystics for rectitude of hfe, purity of 
life; (2) being constant in religion according 
to the rules of the Qur’^. 


ISTIQBAIi Lit. Going 

forth to meet.” (1) A custom amongst Ori¬ 
entals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on his arrival; (2) turning the face towards 
Makkah for prayer; (3) a coming era or 
period; the future. 

ISTIEJA' Lit. “Re- 

turning.” A term used for the act of appeal¬ 
ing to God for help in the time of affliction by 
repeating the following ejaculation from the 
f^urun, Surah ii. 150: Inna li'lldhi wa innd 
ilaihi raJiUw, “Verily, we belong to God, 
and verily wo shall return to God.” This 
formula is used by Muhammadans in any 
danger or sudden calamity, especially in the 
presence of death. 

ISTISHAB (v^W-i-1). A law or 

injimction contained in a previous revelation 
{e.g. the Law of Moses) and not abrogated by 
the succeeding law-giver. 

ISTISNA’ Lit. “Ex¬ 

cepting or excluding.” A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, “ If God will.” It is 
in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Qur’an, Surah xviii. 23: “ And never say of 
anything, ‘ Verily, I am going to do that to¬ 
morrow,’without, ‘If God will.’” (Compare 
James iv. 15: “For ye ought to say, If 
the Lord will.”) ^ 

ISTISQA’ Prayers for 

rain, consisting of two rak^ah prayers. {Mish- 
kdty book iv. ch. liii.) 

PTAQ (s3^\). Lit. “ Setting free.’’ 

The manumission of slaves, [slavery.] 

ITFiK [POTIPHAR.] 

I‘TIKAF Seeking retire¬ 

ment in a mosque during the last ten days of 
the Fast of Ramazan ; timing which time the 
worshipper does not leave the place, except for 
ncces.sary purposes. The time is spent in 
reciting the Quran .ami in performing the 
ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of the names 
and praises of the Deity. 

‘ITQ (<3^). “ Being free.” In the 

language of the law it signifies the pow'cr 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 
Hence the (“mancipation of slaves. {Iliddyah, 
vol. i. p. 413.) 

ITTIHAD (oUril). Union; con¬ 
cord ; intimate friendship. A term used by 
the Sufi mystics for “ seeing the existence of 
all things visible as only existing m God.” 
(‘Abdu’r-llazzaq’d Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

I2N Permission, [inter¬ 

cession.] 

‘IZEA’IL (The Angel of 

Death, or the MafciLu 'l-Mavt^ who comes to 
a man at the hour of death to carry his soul 
away from the body. See Qui^’an, Surah 
xxxii. 11: “ The Angel of Death shall take you 
away, he who is given charge of you. Then 
unto your Lord shall ye return.” 



JADD 


JABALU MUSA 

Muhammad is related to have said that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a believer 
he sits at his head and says, “ 0 pure soul, 
come forth to God’s pardon and pleasure 1 ’’ 
And then the soul comes out as gently as 
water from a bag. Bui, in the case of an 
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infidel, the Angel of Death sits at his head und 
says, “O impure soul, come forth to the 
wrath of God 1 ” And then the Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hot spit is drawn out of wet 
wool, {^Mishkdt^ hook v. ch. iii.) 


J. 


JABALTJ MCrSA The 

Mount of Moses; Mount Sinai. It is called 
in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 60, “The 

Mountain.” 

al-JABARIYAH Lit. 

“ The Necessitarians.” A sect of Muhamma¬ 
dans who deny free agency in man. 

They take their denomination from Jahr. 
which signifies “ necessity or compulsion ; ” 
because they bold man to be necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act as ho does by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree. 
This sect is distinguished into two species, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 
opinion, who are thence called pure Jabarl- 
yahs : and others, more moderate, who are 
therefore called middle Jabarlyahs. The 
former will not allow mon to be said either to 
act, or to have any power at all, either opera¬ 
tive or acquiring, asserting that man can do 
nothing, but produces all his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish¬ 
ing are also the effects of necessity ; and the 
same they say of the imposing of commands. 
This was the doctrine of the Jahmiyahs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwan, who likewise 
held that Paradise and Hell will vanish, or be 
annihilated, after those who are destined 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
so that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, supposing those words of 
the Qur’an which declare that the inhabitants 
of Paradise and of^t-Hell shall remain therein 
for over, to be hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality. The moderate Jabariyabs 
are they who ascribe some power to man, but 
such a power as hath no influence on the 
action; for as to those who grant the power 
of man to have a certain influence on the 
action, which influence is called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Ja- 
bariyahs, though others reckon those also to 
be called middle Jabarlyahs, and to contend 
for the middle opinion between absolute 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisition, or concurrence, in pro¬ 
ducing the action, whereby he gainoth com¬ 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to have any influoned on the action), and, 
therefore, maka. tlm Asharians a branch of 
this sect. (Sale’s Kvran, Introd.) 

JABAR0T The posses- 

sion of power, of omnipotence. One of the 
mystic stages of the Sufi. [sDFnsM.j 


JABBAR Oranipotont; an 

absolute sovereign. Al-Jabhur, “ The Ab¬ 
solute.” One of the iiii]oty-nino names or 
attributes of God. 

Surah lix. 23: “The King, the Holy, the 
Peaceful, tho Faithful, the Protector, the 
Mighty, the Absolute, the Great. 

JABiL The Augel of tlie 

Mountains ; mentioned in the Shi‘ali work, 
Jfaydtu'l-Qulub. (Merrick’s ed. p. 128.) 

JABIR (^W). The son of a poor 
citizen of al-Madinah, slain at Uhud. He 
embraced Islam and acconi}>:iniod Muham¬ 
mad in numerous battles. Ho lived to a 
great age, for he died at al-Mediiiuh a.h. 78, 
aged 04 years. 

JABR (;<^). A Christian servant 

of a family from Hazramaqt—-a convert to 
Islam—accused by the Quraish with having 
instructed the Prophet. 

Surah xvi. 105 : “ Wc knew that they said, 
‘ It is only some mortal that teaches him.’ 
The tongue of him they incline towards is 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic.” 

Husain says Jabr was one of the Ah/u 
'l-Kitdh, and was well read in the Tuttrdf and 
Injxly and Muhammad used to hear him road 
these books as ho passed by his liouse. 

JACOB. Arabic YaU^ub 

The son of Isaac ; an insjiired prophet. There 
are frequent but brief allusions to the Pa 1 1 iarch 
Jacob in tho Qur’an in connection with Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac. The story of his journey 
to Egypt will bo found in the account of 
Joseph as given in tho xiith .Surah of the 
Qur’an. [Joseph.] 

A brief reference to his death is made in 
Surah iL ch. 127: — 

“ Wore ye present when Ja<'ol) was at the 
point of death? when ho said to his sons, 
‘ Whom will ye worship when I am gone ? ’ 
They said, ‘Wo will worship thy (iod and the 
God of thy fathers Abraham and Ismael and 
Isaac, onoGod,and to Him are we sun endcred 
(Muslims).’ That people have now passed 
away ; they have tho reward of their d(?ed.s 
and ye shall have the mood of yours, hut of 
their doings yo shall not be questioned. They 
say, moreover, ‘ Become Jews or Christians 
thqt ye may have the true guidance.’ Say : 
Nay! the religion of Abraham, tlie sound in 
faith, and not one of those who join gods with 
God I ” 

JADD (J^). A term used in Mu¬ 

hammadan law for either a paternal or 
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a inatomal The word has also 

the meaning greaineas^ inajpsfy, as in Surah 
Ixxii. 3: “May the Majesty of oui* Lord ho 
exalted.” [grandfatbleb-I 

JA‘FAE (j^). A son of Abu 

Talib and a cousin to Muhammad. Ho was a 
great friend to the poor, and was called by 
Muhammad Abu 'l-Masdkln, “ the father of 
the poor.” Ho fell bravely at the battle of 
Mu’tah, A.H. 8. 

JA‘FAEU ’S-SADIQ y^). 

Abu ‘Abdi’llah ’ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘All ibn al-IIusain ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
was one of the twelve person^ who, according 
to the Shhahs, are considered the rightful 
Imams [shFaii]. Ho was surnamed as-Sadiq, 
“ The Veracious,” on account of bis upright¬ 
ness of character. He was a learned man, and 
his pupil, Abu Musa, is said to have composed 
a work of two thousand pages containing the 
problems of his master Ja‘farii ’s-Sadiq. 
Ja‘far was born a.ii 30, and died A.n. 148, 
and was buried in the cemetery al-Baki‘ at 
al-Madlnah. 

JAG-lR (;-^). Persian Jd, *‘A 

place; ” Gir, “ Occupying.” A tenure common 
imder the Muhammadan Government, in which 
the public revenues of a given tract of land 
were made over to a servant of the State, 
together with the powers requisite to enable 
him to collect and appropriate such revenue, 
and administer the general government of the 
district. The assignment \\as either condi¬ 
tional or unconditional; in the former caso, 
some public service, as tlio levy and main¬ 
tenance of troops, (^r other spocihed duty, was 
engaged for: the latter was left to the entire 
disposal of th<* grantee. The assignment was 
either for a stated team, or, more usually, for 
the lifetime of the holder, lapsing, on his 
death, to the State, althongh not unusually 
renewed to his heir, on payment of a nazardna 
or fine, and sometimes specified to ho a here¬ 
ditary assignment, without which specification 
it was held to bo a life-tenure only. (^Bcn. 
lieg. xxxvii. 17‘J3, cl. Id ) A Jugir was also 
liable to forfeiture on failure of performance 
of the conditions on which it was granted, or 
on the holder’s incurring the displeasure cf 
the Hmjfbror. On the otlier hand, in tho 
inability of tho State to vindicate its right.s, 
a Jfiglr was sometimes converted into a per¬ 
petual and transferable e.state ; and the same 
consequence lias resulted from the recognition 
of sundry Jugir as hereditary by tho British 
Government after the extinction of tho Native 
Governments by which they wore oi-iginally 
granted; so that they have now come to be 
considered as family propertie.s, of which tho 
holders could not be rightfully dispossessed, 
and to wliich their legal heirs succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fine or nazardna^ 
such having been silently dispensed with 
rWilson’s Glossary oj Indian Terms,) 

JAHANNAM . [heli,.] .. 


JAHL(J«^.). ‘‘Igaoraneo.” A temi 

used by theologians for an ignornuco of reli- 
giou.s truths, which they say is of tw’o kinds r 
Jahl-i-'Basil^ simple ignorance; and Jahl-i- 
Murakkab, or complicated ignorance, or con¬ 
firmed error. 

JAIFAR (y^). A king of ‘Uman 

to whom Muhammad sent a despatch inviting 
him to Islam, which event led eventually to 
tho conversion of that province. 

“On his return from the siege of T4yif, 
towards tho close of tho eighth year of tho 
Hegira, Mahomet sent Amru with a despatch 
to Jeyfar, King of Oman, .summoning him and 
his brother to make profession of tho true 
faith. At first they gave answer ‘ that they 
would be tho weakest among tho Arabs, if 
they made another man possessor of their 
property.’ But as Amru was about to depart, 
they repented, and, calling him back, embraced 
Islam. The people follow'cd their example, 
and without demur paid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet’s death to be 
hifl representative in Oman.” (Muir’s LiJ'i of 
Mahomet^ now od. p. 471.) 

JAIHUN The river 

Jihon, or Bactrus, said to bo one of the river.s 
of Eden, [edkn.'] 

JA’-I-NAMAZ (;Ui v^W). Persian. 

The place of prayer.” .\ term used in Asia 
for tho .small mat or carpet on w'hich a Muslim 
prays. It is called in Arabic Sujjddah and 
Musalld. 

The carpet is about five feet in length, and 
has a point or Qiblah worked in tho pattern 
to mark the place for prostration, 
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JAIYID 


JANNAH 


JAIYID (*^^). Pure money; cur¬ 
rent coin. A term used in Muslim Lnv 
(^Hiclai^ah, vol. iii. p. l.>2.) 

JALAL Beinpf glorious or 

mighty. Zu'l-Jaldl, “The (ilonous One," i', 
an attribute of God. See Quran, Sur.ih Iv. 
78 Blessed be the name of thv Lord ^\ho 
is possessed of glory and honoui." 

Al-Jaldl is a term used by Sufi myhlics to 
expres.s that state of the Almighty \\hieh 
places Him beyond the underst.anding of llis 
creatures. (* Abdu’r-Razzfiq’s Dictionmy nf 
Su/i Tenns.) 

al-JALALAN ' “ The 

two Jalals.” A term given to two commen¬ 
tators of the name of Jalalu 'd-din, whose 
joint work is called the T<t/sin/ 'l-Jaldhun \ 
the lirst half of whieh was compiled by the 
Shai]^ Jalulu’d-flin al-Mahalli, died a h. 8(14, 
and the rest by Jalfilu M-dhi as-Suyuti, die<l 
A.ii. OIL 

Jalalu'd-din as-SuyutI was a piadilic author. 
Grammar, rhetoi ic, dogmatical .ind piactical 
theology, history, criticism, medienn', .and 
anatomy, comprise some of th(‘ subjects on 
which he wrote. Ills lf(/dn, which is an ex¬ 
planatory work on the Qui’an, has been pub¬ 
lished by the Asiatie Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Sprengor (v.n. IS.)7), and his 
History of^he Teinplo of Jrnt<;<(/rni has been 
translated by the Rev. James Reynolds for 
the Oriental Translation Society (a.d. 18J(>). 
[JERDSALEM.] 

JA‘LU ’L-JAUF J*-). An. 

other name for Uumatu ’1-Jandal, u place 
near Tabuk. [dcmaii.J 

JALCT [goliath.] 

JAMRAH Lit. ‘-Gravel, 

or small pebbles.’’ (1) Tlie three pillais at 
Mina, at which the Makkaii pilgrims;^ throw 
seven pebbles. They are known as al-Ula, the 
fir.st; al-Wusta, the middle ; and al-‘Aqibah. 
the last. According to Muslim writers these 
pillars mark the successive sj>ots where the 
Devil, in the shape of an old Shaikh, appeared 
to Adam, Abraham, and Lshunud, and was 
driven away by the ’ simple process whieh 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
pebbles. The Jamratu 7-‘-L/zV^g/t, is known as 
the Shaitdnu H-Kablr, or the “ Great Devil.” 

Captain Burton, in his El Mcdinah and 
Mecca, vol. ii. 227, says :— 

“The ^ Shaifunii d-K(iblr ’ is a dwarf but¬ 
tress of rude masonry, about eight feet high 
by two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the ^leccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of ‘ Ramy,’ or 
Lapidation, must be performed on the fii^t 
day by all pilgrims between sumise and sun¬ 
set, and as the fiend was malicious enough to 
appear in a rugged pass, the crowd makes the 
place dangerous. On one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet broad, .stood a row of 
shops^ belonging principally to barbers. On 
the other side is the rugged wall of the pillar, 
with a chevaux dt frist of Bedouins and nuked 
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boys. The narrow space was crowded vith 
pilgrims, all struggling like dr.»wiiing men to 
ap])ro;ich as near a-^ possible to the Devil.” 



THE sij.viTANu ’l-kabir. (Binton.) \ 

(2) Jnmitdi also moans a “ live coal,” and is 
an astronomical or meteorological term used) 
to signify tlu' infusion of vit.il heat into the 
elements in .spring, or rather, at tlie end of 
winter. Aeeording to this tlieory there are 
three Jamai.it • one, the infudon of heat into 
the air, oeeiiis thirty days Indore the vernal 
e({uinox ; tlie second, atYecting the waters, 
seven days later ; and the thiid, vivifying the 
earth, sixteen days before the equinox. 
(Cat.ifago’s Dictionaiy, in loco,') 

JAM‘U ’L-JAM^ ^), LU, 

" The ))lural of a plural.^ A term used by 
the Siiti mystics for the high po.sition of th» 
Perfect M.in or al-Ini>dnu 'hKdtnil. \ 

JANAB(yW). “Majesty.’* Aterm 

of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of rank nr ofiice, wliother Xative or European- 
Jandh-i-^al'i, ‘‘ Your high eminence.” 

JANABAH (iW). A state of 

uncleanuess. The Niddofi, or separation, off 
Leviticus xii. o. Tlio mouses, coitus, child¬ 
birth, pollutio nocturna, contact vMth the' 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
natuie, jilaco the person in a state of Janubah 
or sejnuatiou. [bukificatiuN.] 

JANA ZAH, JINAZAH (HjW). A 

term used both for the bter, and for the funerai 
SCI vice of a Muslim, also for the corpSQ itself. 
[UUKIAL.] 

JANN (oW). The father of tlia 

Jinn. [.JINN.] 

JANNAH (^), pi. Janndt. Lit, 

A garden.” (1) A term u.scd for the regions 
of celestial hlis^. [paradise.] (2) A term, 
used by Sufi mystics to express different 
stages of the .spiritual life: Jannatu'l-Afal^ 
the paradise of works, or that enjoyment 
which is derived from sensual jdeasuros, such 
as eating, drinking, d:c.; Jannatu 7- Wira^^ah, 
the paradise of inheritance, which is a dispo- 
-sitioii like that of the .saints and prophets ; 
Jannatu 's-SiJdf, the paradise of attributes, 
becoming like God ; Jannatu'Z’Zdt, the para¬ 
dise of essence, being united with God (*.«. 
absorption into the divine e.s8enc«). (‘Abdtt* 
r-Razzuq*s Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

29 
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JANNATU ‘ADN (y^e ^W). | 

‘The Gardens of Eden. (Surah ix. 73, alias.') ' 

(paradise.] 1 

JANNATU ’L-FIRDAUS } 

The Gardens of Paradise. ! 
(Surah xviii. 107.) [paradise.] j 

JANNATU’ L-KHULD ^). 1 

The Garden of Eternity. (Suiah xxv. 1 ( 1 ) 
[paradise.] 

JANNATU ’L-MA’WA 

The Gardens of Refu<^e. 
(Surah xxxii. 19.) [i’aradisi:.] 

JANNATU’N-N AM M vj^W). 

The Gardens of Delight (Surah v. 70) 

(PARADIS K.] 

JAR MULASIQ ». “A 

next-door neighbour.” A term used in Mu- 
•hammadan law for a joint propnetor m a 
house, 01 room or wall ol the bouse (//o 
f/Jya/i, vol lii. p. 565.) 

JARR (fh). Dragging.” 'A degree 

of chastisement practised according to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, namely, by (bapquK] the 
oft'ender to the door and exposing him to 
«corn. (Hamilton's llidayah. vol ii j> 70 ) 

al-JASIYAH Lit. “ The 

Kneeling” A title gnen to tiie XLVth Sui.ih 
cf the Qur’an, in which the (‘X}>rc^'^ion occurs 
(\erse 26) ;— 

“And God's is the kingdom of the Ile.tvoiis 
and of the Earth ; and on the day when the 
Hour shall arrive, on that day ''hall tlie dc- 
spisers perish. And thou ^halt see every 
nation kncelimj \ to its own book shall cNcry 
nation be summoned :—‘This da\ shall yo be 
repaid as yo have wrought 

JASULlQ (,j^V). An Arabieized 

•word from the Greek Ka 6 *oXtK' 09 . The i'n- 
tholicos, or Primate of the Chiistians In the 
Qhiyasu d-Luy/iah he is said to })C the chief of 
the Christians, and under him is the Mtttitfi 
(Metropolitan), and then the r^<pii (Bi.shoj)). 
and then Qn.sw (Presbyter), and then Sli<vnmds 
(Deacon),” 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, givc.s the Order 
of Bitiaq (Patriarch) as under the ./«.sn/h/, 
which term we understand tu mean, in Mu¬ 
hammadan works, none other than the 
Patriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch. &q. 

JAWAMPU ’L-KALIM 

Lit. “ Comprehending many 
Bignifications.” A title given to the Qur’an 
and to certain traditions, because it is related 
that the Prophet said that has been revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations. 
(^Kash/uU’Lt'ildhdt^ in loco.) 

JAZ‘AH A female camel 

in her fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
given in zakat or legal alms for camels from 
Bixty-one to aeventy-fiv© in number, [zakat.] 


JAZBAH “ Attraction.” A 

term used by the Siifi mystics to express a 
yearning after the Divine Being. The nearer 
approach of man to hi.s Maker through God’s 
grace. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzuq's Dictionary of Siifi 
Ter 7ns.) 

JEDDAH*. Arabic Jiddah (SAe>.). 

'J'lic principal .seaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Miqdt or stages w'here the Makkan pilgrims 
y)Ut on the I ham or pilgrim's robe. It is 
also celehiated as the place of Eve's sepulchre. 
She is .said to measure 120 paces from bead 
to waist, and SO paces from waist to heel. 
(Bu/ ton.) 

JEHOVAH. Heb. In the 

T : 

(Old Testament it is usually with the vowel 
points (4 , but when the two occur 

together, the former is j)ointed Miat 

is. jvith the vowels of as in Obad. 

1 1 , Heb iii. 19 The LXX. generally render 
It by Ki'pto?, the Vulgate by Dontiiiu.^ \ and in 
this lespcet they huNC been followed by the 

I A.\ wheie it is translated "The Lord.” 

. The true jtronunciation of this name, by w'hich 
<;od was known to the Hebrews, has been 
entnolv lost, tlie Jews themselves scrupu- 
h'uslv ;i\oiding ('very mention of it, and 
.substituting m its stead (»ne or other of the 
wolds witli who.se propel vowel-points it may 
hapfien t<> iie wiitten. This custom, which 
had i't> origin in reverence, and has almost 
degenerated into a superstition, w’as founded 
upon an eironeous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, 
‘ He that blasphemeth the name of God shall 
suicly be put to death ”; fiom which it was 
infeired that the mere utterance of the name 
constituted a capital ohence. In the Rab¬ 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
euphemistic expiessionK; as simply '-the 
name," or "the name of four letters" (the 
(iieck ft f7'a(j7'a7/u)iafon) . ‘*the great and 
triiible name”; "the peculiai name," /.c. 
appiopnated to God alone; “the separate 
name," /.e. either the name which is separated 
Ol removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “ the name which has been 
intcrpieted or revealed” (Professor W. A. 
Wright, M.A., Smith's Dictionaty of tht BtblCy 
in loco ) 

This .superstitious reverence for the word 
Jehovah must have been the origin of the 
'l-A'zam^ or " exalted name," which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
known only to God and Hi.s prophets ; but 
which, he said, occurs in one of three verses 
in the Qur'an, namely. Suratu'l-Baqarah ii. 
256: “ God! {Allah) there is no God but He 
{Uu) the Living (5ne {al-Haiy), the Self- 
Subsisting One {al-Qaiydni)" ; or, in the 
Suratu Ali ‘Imran iii. 1, which contains the 
same words ; or, in the Suratu Ta Ha xx. llOr 
“ Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One (al-Ifaty)y the Self-Subsistent One (al* 
Qatydm),” 
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Some European scholars (see Catnfago’s 
Arabic JDictionaryy have fancied the Yahiih 
or Yahovah of’tho Hebrews, is iden¬ 
tical with the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotee, Yii Hit, “ O He ! ’’ (j.c. God). Al- 
Baizawi says the word Hit (better Uinra). i.c. 
•HE (God), may be the Jsmn'l-A^znni. or Ex¬ 
alted Name of the Almighty, especially as it 
occurs in two of the verses of the Qur’an in¬ 
dicated by Muhammad,* namely, Surahs ii. 2oG, 
iii. 1. -[huwa, god.] 

JEEEMIAH. Arabic A 

The prophet is not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
but Muslim historians say he ^^a8 contem¬ 
porary •with Ma‘add, the son of ‘Admin, the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. The Ka- 
tibu 7- Wdqidr says: “ God watched over 
‘Adnan’s son Ma‘add, who was by the command 
of the Lord taken by Armiya and Abiakha 
{Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely.” • According to the 
(rhiyasu 'l-Ijuyhah^ he is the same as al- 
Khizr. [al-khizr.] 

JERUSALEM. Arabic al-Baiiu 

^UMuqaddas “the Holy 

House,” or Baitu 'l-Maqdis (^jJU)\ 

the House of the Sanctuary”; Aurashalhn 
; I/iyd' (oW4\), i.c. Aelia Capito- 

lina. 

In the QuE^ Jerusalem is never men¬ 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions an4 
other Muslim works, it is alwa 3 ^s called al~ 
Baitu l-Muqaddas, “ the Holy House,” as 
referring to the Temple of Jerusalem, or 
Iliyd\ The allusions to it in the Qur’an, are 
as follows:— 

Surah ii. 65 (where God, after giving the 
manna and quails, is represented as say¬ 
ing to the children of Israel); “ Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish.” Al-Baizawi the commentator says this 
city was the the Baitu U-Maqdis (JervLBixlGm)^ 
or Arihd (Jericho). 

Surah ii. 261: “Like him who passed by a 
city when it was desolate, and as he walked 
over its roofs said, ‘ How will God revive this 
after its destruction?” Commentators say 
Elias or al-Kbizr visited the city of Jeru¬ 
salem after its destruction by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

Surah xxx. opens with a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking Jeru- 
fialem. 

In Surah xvii. 1 Muhammad ife represented 
as having taken his flight from Makkah to 
Jerusalem. “ Celebrated be the praises of 
Him who by night took his servant from the 
Masjidu Hardin (the Sacred Mosque) to 
the Masjidu 'l-Aqi^d (the Remote Mosque), 
the precinct of which we have blessed.” 

And in Surah 1, 40, one of the signs of the 
approach of the last day will be : “ The crier 
{to prayer) shall cry from a near place ” (i.c. 
a place from which all men shall hear). 
Husain says this “ near place ” is the Temple 
At Jerusalem. 

A coi'iouB account of Jen^alem and its 


temple, the Ma'^jidu ’l-Aqsa. oi Difitant 
Mosque (so called because at is a distant 
object of pilgiimago), has boon written by 
.T;ilalu 'd-din as-Suviiti, one of the common- 
t.-itoi.s on Iho QuE.in. known .as tho Jalalan, 
It was wiitton in Ihc yoar a.ii. 848, a d. 1444, 
and tho special object of the book appears to 
bo to exalt tho merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayer and pilgiimage. [For an account 
of tlie Temple. .s('e masjidi’ ’j.-aqsa.] He say.s 
Jeiusalcm is s}) 0 cially honoured as being the 
sceno of the repentance of David and Solo¬ 
mon. Tho place where God sent His angol to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put all the beast.s of the eaith and fowls 
of tho air'in subjection to him. It was at Jeru- 
*>alem that the projihets sacritieed ; that Jesus 
was born and spoke in his cradle ; and it 
was at Jei'usalcm that Jesus ascended to 
Leaven ; and it will bo there that HeAVill again 
dcscoml. Gog and Magog shall subdue every 
place on the earth but Jerusalem, and it will 
be there that God Almighty will destroy 
them. It is in the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in tho last days 
there will be a general flight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Shechinah will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man¬ 
kind be gathered at the Resurrection for 
judgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy Temple, when He 
comes to judge the earth. (See Reynolds’ 
Translation, p. 16.) 

The peculiar reference paid to .the Sacred 
Rock (as^i^Hrah) seems to be one of the 
many instances of afterthought and addition 
to Islam since tho time of Muhammad. 
Mu‘awiyah seems to have encouraged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his subjects into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention from Mak¬ 
kah and al-Madinah, whore the rival family 
of ‘All resided. 

In the same book there is a desultory 
account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
IHialifah ‘Umar. 

After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
rauk (Hieromax), the whole army of the 
Muslims marched into tho territory of Pales¬ 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besieged 
the city. Tho conquest was attended with 
difficulty until the arrival of the KhalLfah 
‘Umar with four thou.sand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the' eastern side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
party to the walls with a flag of truce, asking 
for a parley. The Patriarch {Sophroniusy 
then demanded the safe conduct of a mes¬ 
senger to ‘Umar. The envoy came without 
hindrance and requested ‘Umar to make 
peace and to accept tribute. 

Jalalu ’d-din gives a copy of the treaty 
j which the Muslims compelled the people of 
I Jerusalem to sign. It reads as follows:— 
j “ In the name of God, the Merciful and 
I Compassionate I This is the writing from the 
j Christians of Che Holy City to ‘Umar ibn aU 
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Kfaattab, the Commander of the Faithful. 
When you came down upon us, we asked of 
you a capitulation for ourselves and our pos¬ 
sessions, and our children, and the people of 
our religion; and we have 'Stipulated with 
you, that we shall not be polluted by inter¬ 
ruption in our places of worship, or whatever 
chapels, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein ; and that no one 
shall live therein who may have the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims from entering 
them, by night or by day: and that wc,will 
open the gates wide to passengers and to tra¬ 
vellers ; and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up his lodging with us three nights, wo 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor conceal him unknown to 
the Muslims ; and not teach our children the 
Qur’an; and not publicly exhibit the Asso¬ 
ciating or Christian religion, and not beg any 
one to embrace it ; and not hinder anyone of 
our relations from entering the Muslim rcli- 
giou, if he will, and that we 5\hould honour 
the Muslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief seats, and 
not imitate them in our dress, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor call ourselves by their sur¬ 
names and that we should never ride upon 
great saddles, nor suspend our swords by 
bolts, and never accept arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor carry them with us; 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in the Arabic language : and that 
We ehbuld not sell wine, and that we should 
shave the front of our heads, and tie up our 
dress, wherever we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our w’aist; and that we,should 
never publicly exhibit the cross upon our 
churches, nor expose our crosses, nor ever 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslims, 
nor in their market places, and never strike 
our bells the (quick) stroke, nor raise our 
voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
slave who has drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslims, and never look upon them in 
their houses.” 

We learn moreover, from the same autho¬ 
rity, as follows :— 

“ When ‘Umar ratiiied the ti-baty, he added 
thereto,—‘ And that we will not strike any¬ 
one of the Muslims. Wo stipulate this with 
you for ourselves and the people of our reli¬ 
gion ; and ve accept those terms of capitula¬ 
tion.: and if we subsequently violate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon our 
lives be it, and let there be no faith with us 
and may it be allow’ed you to do to us what¬ 
ever is lawful against rebellious nud revolt¬ 
ing subjects.’” of Jerusaknn, by Jalalu 

’d-din, Reynolds* Translation.) 

There were within the city 12,000 Greeks 
and 50,000 natives, and the Khalifah ‘Umar 
insisted that all the Greeks depart within 
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three days, and that the natives should pay 
tribute. Five dinars were imposed upon thf 
rich, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upon the lower classes ; very old and very 
young persons paid imthing. 

When ‘Umar entered the Holy City, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Rock (a,9- 
Sajdirah)^ the site of the Masjidu ’l-Aq^a, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Buraq on the night of the Mi‘raj [miraj], and 
he therefore requested the Patriarch to direct 
him to the spot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurreotion, and the Patriarch 
said, This is the Mosque of David.” Bui 
•Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
tho Apostle of God (Muhammad^ described 
the place to mo, and it was not liko this.” 
They then went to the church on Zion, and 
the Patriarch said, “ This is the Mosque of 
David.” But ‘Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken 
falsely.” And in this mamier tho Patriarch 
took ‘Umar to every chui-ch in the city. At 
last they came to a gate, which is now cOj^led 
Bdbu 'l-Muhamviad^ or the Gate of Muham¬ 
mad, and clearing away the filth on the steps, 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kha¬ 
lifah, creeping on his knees, came to the 
central sewer. Here, standirig up, ‘Umar 
looked at the rock (as-i^fehrah)^ and then 
exclaimed, •• By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is tho place which the Apostle of 
G^d (upon whom be peace and blessing) de¬ 
scribed to us.” ‘Umar then ordered a mosque 
to bo built thereon. And ‘Abdu ’1-Malik ibn- 
Marwan built the mosque of the Baitu ’1- 
Muquddas (now known as the Mosque, of 
‘Umar), Ho spent upon it the product of 
seven years’ tax upon Egypt. He began it 
in A.H. (19 and finished it in a.h, 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jalalu ’d-dln 
says the Holy City did not cease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
‘Umar until tho year a.h. 491, when it was 
taken by tho Franks, who killed therein a 
va.st number of Muslims in the space of seven 
days. In the Masjidu ’1-Aqsa alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from as-Sakhrah 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which \yas preserved in strong boxes. “ But,”^ 
he adds, “ Saluhu ’d-din (Saladin) was raised 
up for the complete deliverance of the Holy 
City ; for he was tho most renowned of Lions, 
and the very brightness of Fire.” 

(For a further account of the taking of the 
^^I'y by Saladin, see Reynolds’ translation of 
Jalalu’d-din’s Temple of Jeru¬ 

salem^ p. 199.) 


A brief outline of the History of Jerusalem 
from the Time oj Christ. 

a.d. 

33. The crucifixion, death resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ at 
Jerusalem. 

43,- St. Paul’s first visit tb Jfeiii 15 alem after 
his conversion to Christianity. 

C9. Taken by Titus. 

130. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the. 
city the name of Aelia Capitolink. 
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X.t>. (This name is used by Jalalu ’d-dm 
in his book, a.d. 1444.) 

336. Jerusalem under Christian rule, the 
Martyrion and the Church of the 
Resurrection built. 

614. The city invested and taken by the 
Persians under Chosroes II. (See 
Qur'an, Surah xxx.) 

€21. The era of the flight of Muham¬ 
mad. 

628. The Emperor Heraclius enters Jeru¬ 
salem in triumph. 

637. The ])atriarch Sophronius surrenders 
the Holy City to the Kh alifah ‘Umar. 

‘ Liberty of worship secured to the 
Christians in churches which already 
existed, but they are prohibited 
the erection of new rburches. A 
mosque built on the re]iuted site of 
Jacob’s vision, now known as tlic 
mosque ot ‘Umar. Said to be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu 'l-Aqsu, the Remote Mosque, 
or as-Sakhrah, the Rock. 

600. Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
Charlemagne to distribute alma in 
the Holy City. The KJ^ialifah Harun 
ar-Rashid sends back as a present 
to the Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

820. Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harab. 

369. Falls into the hands of the Fatimate 
Khalifah Mu‘izz. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

1035. The pilgrimage of Rohort of Nor¬ 
mandy. 

1054. The pilgidmage of Lietbert of Cam- 
bray. 

1005. The pilgrimage of the Gorman 
bishops. 

1077. Jerusalem pillaged by the aimy.of 
Malik Shah. ' 

1084. The Turkoman chief Urtok become.s 
ruler of the Holy City. The Chris¬ 
tians suffer. 

1098. The city retaken by the Fatimate 

Khalifah. 

1099. 40,000 Crusaders appear before its 

walls. The city taken by the Cru¬ 
saders. 10,000 Muslims slain. God¬ 
frey of Bouillon made King. (For 
eighty years the city remained in 
the hands of the Christians.) ^ 

1187. Retaken by Saladin (Salahu ‘d-din), 
the Muslim general. 

1219. Ceded to the Christians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Frederick 
II. 

1289. Taken by the Muslims. 

1243. Again ceded to the Christians. 

1244. The Christians defeated at Gaza, 

and Jerusalem occupied by the 
Muslims. 

1277. Nominally annexed to the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

1517. Becc-dt s part of the Empird^- of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 

1542, Sultan Sulaiman I. builds the present 
walls. 


1832. Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt takes 
the city. 

1840. Restored tythc Sultan of Turkey. 
[as-sakurau, masjidu ’l-aqsa.] 

JESUS CHRIST. Arabic ‘Isa 7- 

Masih fbe Qur’an, the 

Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of under the fol¬ 
lowing names and titles :— 

( 1 ) ‘/s« “Jesus.” Al-Baizawi 

says it is the same as the Hebrew hhu\ 

and derived from al-^ayas^ “white 
mingled with rod,” without,however, explain¬ 
ing this derivation. 

(2) ilm Maryam (is 

Je.siis the son of 3Iarv, from w'hom He was 
born by the powder of God. 

( 8 ) AI-Maaih “the Messiah.” 

Surah iii. 40 : “Ills name shall bo Messiah 
Jesus.” Al-Kamfilan, the (5omracntators, say 
he is called al-Mnsih cither because he waa 
both blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or because whomsoever Jesus touched 
was healed. 

(4) Kahmafullah (<!d5\ “the Word of 

God ” Surah iv. 160 : “ His word.” Husain 
says by this expression is meant ho who was 
born at the express fiat of God. (Surah xix. 
36 ; “ Ho says only to it BE and it is.”) 

(5) Qau/u l-llaqq (<3^^ Jy)* “The 
Word cf Truth.” Surah xix. 35. Some 
commentators take the expression qauh V- 
liaqq as referring to the statement made beingj 
“ the word of truth,” whilst others take it as 
referring to Christ llimsolf, “ The .Word of 
Truth.” 

( 6 ) Ruhun min Allah C^), “ A Spirit 

from God.” Surah iv. 109 : “ A Spirit from 
Him.” Al-Baiziiwi says it is a spirit which 
proccedeth from God. Tho title lifiliu 'ildh is 
the special Kalimah for Jesus Christ, [fro- 

PHET.**.] 

(7) Ji'tsulu 'Ildh J^^)» “ The Mes- 
sengef of God.” Surah iv. 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him¬ 
self, i.e. the Prophet, or Apostle, or Mes¬ 
senger of God. 

(8) *Ab(lu 'Ildh “ The Servant of 

God.” Surah xix, 31: “ Verily, lam the ser¬ 
vant of God.” 

(9) Nabhfu'lldh “ The Prophet 

of God.” Surah xix. 31: “ He hath made 
me a Prophet.’^ 

(10) Wajihun fl ^d-dunyd tea 'l-dkhirah 

^ “Illustrious in thiff 

world and in tho next,^’ namely, as al-Baizuwi 
explains it, “ in this world as a J^rophet, in 
tho next as an Intercessor.” Surah iii. 40. 

In order to present tho somewhat incoherent 
narrative of the Qur’an in a systematic form, 
we shall arrange its histoiy of the Lord 
Jesus into (1) The Annunciation of tho Virgin, 
( 2 ) The Birth of Jesus, (3) His Miracles, (4) His 
Mission, (5) His Crucifixion, (G) His Divinity 
and Sinlossness,(7) The Trinity, (8) His Second 
Coming (as taught in the Traditions), (9) His 
Exaltation in Heaven. From a perusal of 
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thesejeleitions it will be seen that Miihainmad 
jtaught that Jesus was miraculously boni of 
xhe' Virgin Maiy, who was sister ‘of Aaron 
knd-the daughter, of ‘Imran, near the trunk 
«of a palm tree: That the Jews chjrrged the 
Virgin with being unchaste; but' the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mother’s 
honour. That Jesus performed miracles, 
giving life to a clay figure of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the -leper, quickenii\g 
the dead, and bringing down .it table from 
heaven “ as a festival and a sign.” That he 
(Jesils^ was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That he pro¬ 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name should be Ahmad. 
That the Jews intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jesus, but only his likeness. That he is 
.now in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this eayth his disciples 
disputed amongst themselves, some calling 
him a God, and making hij« one of a Trinity 
of the “ Father, the Mother, and the Son.” 
That he will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, break 
the Cross, remove the poll-tax. from the 
infidels. That he will reign as a just king 
, for forty-five year.s, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried near Muhammad at al- 
Madinah, between the graves of Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar. 

/. —The Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Surah iii. 37-43: “And remember when 
the angels said, * 0 Mary 1 verily hath God 
chosen thee, and purified thee, and chosen 
thee above the women of the worlds ! 0 Mary .* 
bo devout towards thy Lord, and prostrate 
thyself, and bow down with those who bow.’ 
This is one of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee : To thee, 0 Muharninad/ do 
we reveal it; for thou wast not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds which of 
them should rear Maiy ; nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it. Reinembtr 
when the angel said, ‘ O Mary I Verily God 
amiounceth to thee the Word from Him: Hi.s 
name shall bo, Messiah Jesus the son of Maiy, 
illustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who havt near access to God, 
and ho shall speak to men alike when m the 
cradle and when grown up ; and ho shall be 
one of the just.' She '«aid, * How, O my 
Lord 1 shall I have a son, when man hath not 
touched me?’ Ho said, ‘Thus: God will 
create what He will; when .Ho decreoth a 
thing, He only saith, “ Be,” and it is.’ And 
Ho will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and the Evangel; and ho shall 
be an apostle to the chilren of Israel.” 

Surah xix. lG-21: “ And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary, when she went apart from 
hot* family, eastward, and took a veil to shr»ud 
herself h orn, them : and Wo sent Our spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a 
perfect man. She said ; ‘ I fly for refuge 
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from thee to the God of , Mercy I If thou 
fearest Him, begone from me.' He said : ‘ I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.’ She said; ‘ How' 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not unchaste.’ He 
said : ‘ So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said : 
“ Easy is this with me; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.” ’ ” 

[In the earlier part of Siirah iii. the Virgin 
Maiy is .spoken of as the daughter of ‘Imrm 
Commentators say that ‘Imran died before 
Mary was bom. In the traditions it is stated 
“that the only two persons born into-the 
world who have not been touched of the Devil 
are Mary and her son Jesus.” Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. “ When she went 
eastward" \ Husain flays, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
perform her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
to her.] 

II. — The Birth of Jesus. 

Surah xix. 22-34 : ‘‘ And she conceived him, 
and retired with him to a far-off place. And 
the throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said : • Oh, would that I had died 
ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite I ’ And one cried to her from below 
her; ‘ Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro¬ 
vided a streamlet at thy feet:—And shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh ripQ dates upon thee. Eat 
then and drink, and be of cheerful eye : and 
shouldst thou 800 a man, say,—Verily, 1 have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy.—To 
no one will I speak this day.’ Then came she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 
They said, ‘ 0 Mary ! now hast thou done a 
strange thing! 0 sister of Aaron I Thy 

father was not a man of wickedness, nor un¬ 
chaste thy mother.’ And she made a sign to 
them, pointing towards the babe. * They said, 

‘ liow shall wo speak with him who is in the 
cradle, an infant?’ It said, ‘Verily, I am 
the .servant of God ; Ho hath given mo the 
Book, and Ho hath made me a prophet; and He 
hath made mo blessed wherever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayer and almsgiving 
so long a.s I shall live ; and to be dutiful to 
her that bare me; and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 
on mo the day I was bom, and will bo the 
day I shall die, and the day I shall bo raised 
to life.” 

Surah xxiii. 52; “And we appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign; and we pre¬ 
pared an abode in a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.” 

[Professor Wahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise,^ but the Muslim commen¬ 
tators all refer it to the place of abode; and 
al-Baizawi and Husain' say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Eamleh I Husain 
says Jesus was born in Bethlehem. The ex¬ 
pression, “ 0 sister of Ajaron\" as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggests an anachvonisni 
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ci some consequence, but the comment a tors 
get over the difficulty. The Kauinlan hay it 
is a figurative expression imjdying that she 
was pure and righteous like a sistei of Aaron 
But al-Baizfiwi says it means that she v\as of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors suggest 
that there was a confusion between Miriam 
the Virgin and iNIiiiam the sister of Moses. 
Al'Baizawi say.s “ The palm to %shieli she 
fled, that .sho miglit lean on it in her travail, 
was a withered trunk, without anv head or 
verdure; and this hapjioned m the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
supplied hei with fruits fur her icfreshment, 
as IS mentioned immediately." Mr Sale 
says : ‘‘ It has been ohservi'd, that the Mo¬ 
hammedan aeconnt of the deliveiv of the 
Virgin Mary very mucli resembles tliat of 
Latona, as doseribed by the poets, not only 
in this circumstance of their laying hold on a 
palm-tree (though .some say Latona embraced 
an olive-ticc, or an olive and a palm, oi oKt' 
tw^o laurels), but also in that of then inf.ints 
speaking ; which Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb" (See Homer. ///////;?. ;/i 
ApolL ; Callimach, llijuin. m I>rl>im) 

III -The 'Mriock. of Jesus. 

Surah iii 411—10 ‘-And He \vill teach him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and tlu' Law, and 
the Evangel ; and he ‘'hall be an apostle to 
the children of Israel ‘ Xow ha\e I come,' 
he u'ill say, 'to you with a sign fioni vour 
Lord ; Out of clay will I make for von, as it 
were, the figure of a bird, and I will lueathe 
into it, and it shall become, by God’s leave, 
a bird And I will heal the blind, ind the 
leper; and by OodS leave will 1 (pin-ken the 
dead , and I will tel! you what \'* eat. and 
“what ye store up in your houses' Truly in 
this will bo .1 .sign for you, if ye aie beheveis.’ 
And when Jesus poreeived unheliof on then 
part, He said, ‘ Who my helpers with (tod? ' 
The apostles .said, • We it-iU he God’s helper'> ! 
Wo believe in God. and beai thou witness that 
we are Muslims () (Uir Loid ! we behove in 
what thou hast sent down, ami w.' follow the 
apostle; write ms up. then, with those who 
bear witness toJmn."' 

[The commentators al-J.ilalan say Jesu.s 
made for his disciples a bat, for it is the most 
perfect of birds in make, and it tlew while thov 
looked at it ; but when it had gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That ho cuicd 
in one day fifty thousand persons, and that he 
raised Lazarus (‘Azar) from the dead , also 
Shorn, the son of Xoah, who had boon dead 
4,000 years, but lie died immediately ; also 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector.] 

Suiah V. 11L^-115 “Remember when the 
Apostles said : ‘ 0 Jesus, Son of Mary I is 
thy Lord able to send dowm a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven ? ’ He said: 
‘ Fear God if ye be believers.’ They said : 
‘'We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts assured; and to know that thou hast 
indeed spoken truth to us, and to bo witnesses 
thereof.’ Jesus, Son of Mary, said : • 0 God, 
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our Lord ! send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it nikv become a recurring fes¬ 
tival to us, to the first of us and to the last 
of us, and a Mgn from thee ; and do thou 
nourish us, for thou ait the best of nourmhers.’ 
And God said ; * Verily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall dishL'licve, I will surely chastise 
him with a chastisement whenMvith I w-ill 
not chastise any other oreaturi;."’ 

[Mr. Sale, in his commentary on thift 
mii.iele, s.iys ((|noting from al-Baizawd) • — 

‘ This inna( Ie i> thus related by the com¬ 
mentators .Tesus having, .it the lecjuest of 
his followers, asked it of (Jod. a icd iahlo 
immediately descended in thou sight, liotw con 
two clouds, .tnd was set hefoiethem Whejo- 
upon he rose uji. and h.iving made the alilu- 
tion, prayed, and then took otl the cloth 
w’hich covereil the t.ible, s.iylno. ‘In the name 
of <Jod. the best })io\idei td food!' hat 
the piovisioiis weie, with which this talde 
was turnislK'd. m a m.iltoi wherein the ex- 
posiloi > aio not agiocd One will base them 
to be nine ('akes of bread .ind niiu‘ tlshcf. ; 
anotbei. bicad and llesh .inotliei. all sorts of 
food, except flesh . armt hei. a U soi ts of food, 
exc(*pt biead and lle-li. anothci. all except 
bread and fish. anoth'M.oric tidi. whuh had 
the taste of all maniiei of tood . and another, 
finds of jiaiadise. l>ut the most leeoivcd 
ti adit ion IS, that when the t .ihh' was uncovered, 
th(“re appe ii ed a li-h icadv drcssial, without 
scales oi ])iick!v tins, diopping witli f.it, 
having salt placed at it ' hoail. niul vincgai at 
it.s tail, and lound it .all soits of hci bs, cxf'cpt 
leeks, and five Io.im's oI biead. on (Jiie of 
which theie wot«‘ olives, on tin' second,honey ; 
on the thud, bnttei . on tlie fouith, cheese; 
.iml on the fifth, diicd flesh, 'bhey add. that 
Je.su", at the it‘qU(',t of tin' apusth's. showed 
thematiofhei mii.Kle, hy restoring the (ish 
to life, and can 'ing it ^ .c.ih^ aiul tins to loturn 
to It ; .i{ whieli the slanders - by. being 

atTnghted. lie c.iusod d to become as it was 
befoie that olio thousand three hundred men 
and woifjen, all .illln ted with hodily iidii mit les 
or povei t y, ate of thesi* pi o visions, and weie 
s.iti.stied, the lish rein.lining ^shulo as it vas 
at fii.st that then the table tlcw uj) to Uoavon 
in the oght of all ; and everyone who bad 
paitaken of this food went doliveiod from 
their inliiraitios and misfoitunes ; and that it 
continin’d to de.scend foi forty days together,( 
at dmner-tinie, and stood on tho ground till 
the sun declined,.and wms then taken up into’ 
the clouds. Some of the Mohammedan 
wliters are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it w’as only a parable ; 
but mo.st think tho words of tho Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that .sevoral men w'ore changed into awino for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it to 
magic art; or, as others pretend, for stealing 
some of the victuals from off it.**] • 

IV.—The Alission of Jesus, 

Surah Ivii. 26,27: “ And of old sent we Noah 
and Abraham, and on their seed conferred the 
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gift of prophecy, and the Book ; and some of 
them W’e guided aright; but many we're evil 
doers. Then we caused our apostles to follow j 
in their footsteps; and we caused Jesus the j 
son of Mary to follow them; and w'^gave j 
him the Evangel and wo put into the^earts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion : but as to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did wo prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
been observed : but to such of them as be¬ 
lieved gave we their reward, though many of 
them were perverse.” 

Surah v. oO, 51: “ And in the footsteps of 
the prophets caused we Jesus, the son of ^Iarv, 
to follow', confirming the law which was before 
him: and we gave him the Evangel with its 
guidance and light, confiiTriatory of the pre¬ 
ceding Law; a guidance and warning to those 
who fear God;—And that the people of the 
Evangel may jud^'e according to what God 
hatli sent down therein. And whoso wdll not 
judge by what God hath scut down—such are 
Uu' porverso.” • 

Surah ii. 81: “ Moreover, to Moses gave 
wo ‘ the Book,’ and we raised up apostles 
after him ; and to Jesus, son of Mary, gave 
wo clear proofs ojlii.s 7nission,'iind strongthoned 
him by the Holy Spirit. So oft then ‘as an 
apostle comoth to y(ui with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others? ” 

Surah ii. 254 : “ Some of the apostles we 
have ondow'cd more highly than others : Those 
to whom God hath spoken, He hath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary w'c gave manifest signs, and wo .strength¬ 
ened him w'ith the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had jileascd, they who came after them would 
not have wrangled, after the cloai- sigiLs liad 
readied tlicin. But into disjnites they fell: 
.sonic of them believed, and some were inlidds ; 
yet if God had pleased, th(*Y would not have 
thus wTungled : but God doth what - he 
will.” 

Surah l.Ki. G : “And )cmcmf)ci when Jesus 
the Bon of Maiy said, ‘O children V)f Israel! 
of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to con¬ 
firm the law w'hich was given before mo, and 
to announce an apostle that shall come after 
ino whose name shall he Ahmad ! ’ But when 
ho (Ahmad) ju'csented himself with clear 
jiroofs of his mission, they said, ‘ This is 
manifest sorcery I ’ ” 

Surah vi. 85: “ And Zachariah, John, Jesu.s, 
and Elias: all were just persons.” 

Surah iv. 157 : “ And there shall not bo 
one of the people of the Book but .shall 
believe in him (Jesus) before his death, and 
in the day of judgment he shall be a witness 
agaiiLst them.’’ 

Surah iii. 44 : “ And I have come to attc-st 
the law which w’as before mo; and to allow 
you part of that which had been forbidden 
you; and I come to you with a sign from 
your Lord : Fear God, then, and obey me ; of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord : 
Therefore worship Him, This is a right 
way.” • 


V.—The Crucifixion of Jesus. 

Surah iii, 47-50 : “ And the Jews plotted, 
and God plotted : But of those w’ho plot is God 
the best. Remember when God said, ‘ 0 
Jesus! verily I will cause thee to die, and 
w'ill take thee up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not ; and I w'ill place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Resurrection. 
Then, to mo is your return, and wherein 
ye differ will I decide between you. And ns to 
those w'ho believe not' I will chasti.so them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next; and none shall they have to help 
them.’ But as to those who believe, and do 
the things that are right, He will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not the doers 
of evil.” 

Surah iv. 155, 156: “And for their unbelief 
[are the .Tews cursed]—and for their having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny,— 
And for their saying, ‘ Verily we have slain 
the Mossi:th, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of God.’ Yet they slow him not, and 
they crueified him not, but thej' had only his 
likeness. And tliey who differed about him 
wore in doubt concerning him : No sure know¬ 
ledge bad they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himself And God 
is Mighty, Wise! ” 

[Sale, in his notes on the Qur'an, says : 
“ The person crueified some will have to be a 
spy that was sent to entrap him; others that 
it was one Titian, who by .the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of the house 
wher(‘ .Tosus w'as, to kill him; and others 
that it was ,Tudas himself, who agreed with 
tlie rulers of the .Tow's to betray him for 
thirty pieces of silver, and led those who 
were sent to lake him. They add, that Jesus, 
after his crucifixion in was sent down 

again to the earth to comfort liis mother and 
disciples and acquaint them bow the Jq^ws 
were deceived, and w'as then taken up a 
second time into heaven. It is supposed by 
several that this story wnxs an original in¬ 
vention of Mohammad’s ; but they are cer¬ 
tainly mistaken: for several sectaries hold 
the same opinion long before his time. The 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Chris¬ 
tianity, denied that Christ himself suffered, but 
[asserted] that Simon the Cirenean was cruci¬ 
fied in his place. The Corinthians before 
them, and the Carpocratians next (to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did believe the same thing, 
that it was not liimself, but one of his followers, 
very like him, that w-as crucified. Photius 
tells us that he read a book entitled The 
Journeys of the Apostles, relating the acts of 
Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul; and 
among other things contained therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucified, but 
another in his stead, and that therefore ho 
laughed at his crucifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him.” The “Cross of 
Christ” is the missing link in the Muslim’s 
creed ; for we have in Islam the great 
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unomaly of a religion which rejects the 
doctrine of a sacrifice for sin, whilst its great 
central feast is a Fmst of Sacrifice. It is 
related by the Muslim historian al-Waqidi, 
that Muhammad had such.repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed every¬ 
thing brought to his house with that figure 
upon it.] 

VI.—Divinity and Sonship of Chrhty and Ifi.^t 
Sin/essnesa. 

Surah xix. 35, 3G: “ That is Jesus the son 
of Mary, the word of truth I Haqq), 

whereon ye do dispute I God could not take 
to Himself a son I Celebrated be His praise ! 
When He decrees a matter Ho only says to it, 

* BE,' and it is; and verily God is my Lord 
and your Lord, so worship Him : this is the 
right way. But the sects have differed 
among themselves.’* 

Surah iii. 51, 52: “These signs, and this 
wise warning do we rehearse to thee. Verily, 
Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God. He 
created Him of dust He then said to J\im. 

* Bo '—and ho was.” 

Surah xliii. 57-65. “And when the Son of 
Mary was set forth as an instance of divtne 
power, lo ! thy people cried out for joy 
thereat : And they said, * Are our gods or is 
he the bettor? ’ They put this forth to the«‘ 
only in the spirit of dispute. Yea, they arc 
a contentious people. Jesus is no more than 
a servant whom we favoured, and propo.scd 
as an instance of divine power to the children 
of Israel; and if we pleased, we could from 
yourselves bring forth Angels to succeed you 
on earth : and he shall he a sign of the /o.sf 
hour ; doubt not then of it, and follow ye me : 
this is the right way ; and lot not .Satan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe. 
And when Jesus came with manifest proofs, 
he said, ‘ Now am I come to you with wisdom ; 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance I will clear up to you; fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord ; wherefore, wor- 
.ship ye him : this is a right way.’ But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselves ; but woo to those who thus trans¬ 
gressed, because of the punishment of an 
ufflictive day I " 

Surah ix. 30. “ The Jews say Ezra is the 
Son of God ; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God; that is w-hat 
they say with their mouths imitating the 
sayings of those who misbelieved before— 
God fight them I — How they lie ! ” 

Sfirah lii. 72,73: “ And some truly are there 
among them who torture the Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that yo may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture And they say, ‘ This is from 
God '; yet it is not from God ■ and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do so 
It beseemclh not a man,that God should give 
him the Scriptures and the Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, ‘ Be ye worshippers of me. 
as well as of God ’, but rather, ‘ Be ye 
perfect in things pertaining to God, since ye 
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know the Scriptures, imd here studied 
deep.’" 

Surah v. 19 . “ Infidels now are they who 
say, ‘ Verily God is the Messiah Ibti Maryam 
(son of Mary)! Say • And who could aught 
obtain from God, if he chose to destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and all 
who are on the earth together? ’ ” 

There is a remarkable Hadis related by 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whll.st 
Muhammad admitted his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other prophets, he could not 
charge our Lord with sin. It is as follows: 

“ The Prophet of God said, ‘In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
move, and tliey will bo greatly distressed, 
and will say, “ Would to God that wo had 
a.sked Him to create some ono to intercede for 
us, that wo might bo taken from this place, 
and he delivered from tribulation and sorrow? ” 
Then thocse men will go to Adam, and will 
say, “ Thou art the father of all men, God 
created thee with His hand, and made thoe a 
dweller in Paradise, and oidered His angels 
to prostrate themselves before thoe, and 
taught thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us we pray thee I ” And Adam will 
say, “ I am not of that degree of eminonoe 
you RUppOvSO, for 1 committed a sin in eating 
of the grain which was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, ho was the first who was 
sent hy (lod to the unbcliovors on the face of 
the earth.” Then they will go to Noah and 
ask for intercession, and he will say, “ I am 
not of that degree which yc suppose.” And 
he will remember tlie sin which he committed 
in asking the Lord for the deliverance of his 
son (Hud), not knowing whether it was a 
right request or not, and he will say, “Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of (.Jod,” 
Then they will go to Abraham, and he will 
say, “I am not of that degree which ye sup¬ 
pose.” And he wdll remrmher the threo 
occasions upon which he told lies in the 
world; and be will say, “Go to Moses, who 
is the servant to whom God gave His law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him." 
And they will go to Moses, and Mose.s will 
say, “ I am not of that degree which ye 
suppose.” And he will remember the .sm 
which he committed in slaying a man, and he 
will .say, “Go to Jesus, He is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God,” Then they will go to 
Jesus, and He will say, “Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has forgiven 
both first an<l last.” Then the Muslims will 
come to mo, and I will ask permission to go 
into God’s presence and intercede fur them.’” 
(M7sfd:df, book xxiii. ch. xii.) 

[In dealing with Muhammadans the Cdiri.s- 
tian missionary must not treat thcir system 
as though the teachings of Islam were pre¬ 
cisely those of the modern Soonianu (we 
speak of the inodetn Socinians, for both the 
Socini, uncle and nephew’, admitted the mi¬ 
raculous conception of Christ, and said he 
ought to be worshipped.) I.slam admits of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
He is the “If^orr/" which God “conveyed 
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into Mary”; and whilst the other five 
great prophets are but “ the chosen,” *• the 
preacher,” “ the friend,” “ the converser 
with,” and “the messenger of” God, Jesus 
is admitted to bo the “ Spirit of God.'' He 
•is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
,prophets ; and whilst Muhammad is dead and 
buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim divines 
admit that Jesus “ saw no corruption,” and 
etill lives with a human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, it is said in the Hadis that the 
Haqiqatu'l-Mnhnmmadiyah. ortho Nur-i-Mu- 
hamniad, “ the essence, or light of Muhammad." 
was created before all things which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine ‘‘ Word which was made tlesh and 
dwelt amongst us” is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind.] 

VIL—The Tunity. 

Surah V. 7G-70 : They misbelieve who say, 
♦Verily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary ’; 
but the Messiah said, ‘ O children of Israel! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord , verily, 
ho who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. They misbohe\e vs’ho say, ‘Warily, 
God is the tliird of three, for there is no God 
but one; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who nii.s- 
believe amongst thoin grievous woe. Will 
they not turn again towards God and ask 
pardon of Ilini? for God is forgiving and 
merciful.’ The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet! Prophets before him have 
passed away ; and his mother wa.s a confessor ; 
they used both to cat food, Spe how we 
explain to them the .signs, yet see how they 
turn aside ! ” 

Surah iv. Idd *• O ye people of the Book ! 
overstep not bounds in your religion; and of 
God. speak only liutli. The Mes.siah, .Jesus, 
son <d Mary, is only an ajiostlo of God, and 
Ills Woid which he conveyed into Mary, .irid 
a Spirit fiom Hun. Believe, therefore, in (iod 
and Ills apoKtles, and say not, ‘Three’ 
(/.c. tiu'if IS a Tnmty) —Forbear—it* will be 
better for you, God i.s only one God I Far 
he it from Hi.s glory that He .should have a 
son ! ' Hi.s, whatever i.s in the Heavons, and 
whatever i.s In the Earth ! iVnd God is a 
sufficient Guardian.” 

" Surah v. 1IG, 117: “ And when God .shall say 
—‘ O Jc.sus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
mankind—“Take me and my mother aa two 
tJods, beside God ’ He .shall say—‘Glory 
be unto Thee! it is not fur me to say that 
which I know to be not the truth ; had 1 said 
that, verily thou wouldest have knowm it: 
Thou knowest what is in me, but 1 know not 
what is in Thee ; for Thou well knowest 
things misoen 1 I spake not to them aught 
but that which thou didst bid me—“ Worship 
God, my Lord and youi' Lord”, and I was 
a witness against them so long as I was 
amongst them : but when Thou did.st take mo 
away to Thyself Thou wert the watcher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all.’ ” 

[From the text of the Qur'an it appears 


that Muhammad thought the Holy Trinity of 
the Chri.stians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin; and historians tell us 
that there exi.sted in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridian.s, who considered the Virgin Mary 
a divine person, ami offered in worship to hoi 
a cake called Collyris; it i.s, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex¬ 
pression “ they both ate food,” we must 
conclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox faith with 
reference to thi.s dogma. 

Al-Bai/.awi (a.h. 685), in his commentary 
on Surah iv. 1G9, says : “ S.iy not there are 
Throe,” that is, “ Do not sav theie are three 
Gods,” n.imcly,^//d/i and nl-yicis'ih a-ndMaryam ; 
or “ Do not say God is Throe,” meaning that 
theie are Three AtjCinun or Essences 

—Ah (Father), Ihn (Son), and Ridni'l-Ll^ids 
(Holy Spirit), and interpreting it thus . Ah, 
the Zdt or Essence; Ihn, the Ghn oi Kno\\- 
ledge , and Ruhu V-Qui/, the Hayut or Life ^'f 
God, 

Husain (a.h. 000) quotes al-Baizuwi, and 
ofTcrs no opinion of his own. 

The Jalalan (a.h. Oil) say “ Throe” meaii'» 
Alh'ih and ‘Isa and his Mother. 

The word generally used by .Muhammadan 
writers for the Trinity i.s at-faslS ), 

[tkinity ] 

Vlll.—The Second ( ^o/ning oj ,Iesus. 

The QurTin has no definite teaching on the 
.subject, but the Traditions have. See Altsh~ 
kutu'l-Masdl/di, book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

Abii Hiirairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ I swear by God, it is near, wb(*ri ,Jesu-,y 
soil,of Mary, will de.sccnd from tlie heavens 
upon your poojile, a just king, and lie uill 
break the cros.s,and will kill thi' swine, and will 
remove the poU-ta.x from the uneufraucliised ; 
and there will be great wanilth in his time, .so 
much that nobody will accept of it ; and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will bo 
better than the world and everything in it.” 

And Abu Hurairah .said, “ If yo doubt 
about this coming to pass, then read this 
verse (Surah iv. 157), and there shall not be 
one of those w'hu have rcceiwod the Scrip¬ 
tures who shall not believe in Him (Jesus) 
before His death.” 

Abu Hurairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, “I sw’ear by God, Jesus sou of Mary 
will come down, a just king ; he will kill the 
swine, and break the cross, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camela 
will not be rode in his time on account of the 
immensity of wealth, and man’s being in want 
of nothing; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man; and verily, Jesus 
w'ill call people to wealth, and nobody will 
take it.” 

Jabir relates that the Prophet’ said : “ A sec¬ 
tion of my people will alw'ays fight for the 
true religion, and will be vicloriou.s, unto the 
resurrectioQ. Th^n Jesus son of Mary will 
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cotn^ down; and the prince of my people will 
say to him, ‘ Come in front, and say prayers 
for us.’ And he will say to him, ‘ I shall not 
'act as Imam, because some of you are princes 
over others.’ And Jesus will say this from 
respect to my people.” 

‘Abdu’llah ibn ‘ Amr relates that the Prophet 
.said: “Jesus will come down to the earth, 
and will many and have children, and will 
stay on the earth forty-five years, and then 
die, and be buried in my place of burial; and 
I and Jesus shall rise up from one place, 
between Abu-Bakr and ‘Umar.” [uujrah.] 

IX.—His Exaltation in Heaven. 

There is some differenco of opinion as to 
where Jesus Chidst now is All Muslim 
divines agree that “bo saw no corruption,” 
but they differ as to the exact stage of 
celestial bliss in which he resides in the body. 
According to a tradition by Qatadah {Mish- 
kdt, book xxiv. ch. vn ), Muliammad said, on 
the night of the Mi'raj or celestial journey, 
be saw John and Jesus in the second hcavon. 
The Jalalan agree with this tradition. But 
in the commentary known a.s the Jdmrn 7- 
Baydn (vol. i, 65G) it is said ho is in tU© third 
region of bliss ; whilst some say he is in tho 
fourth. 

X .— The Disciples o f Jesus. 

Tho disf'iples of Jesus are called in the 
Qur’an a(- Hdwnriyun, a word which seems to 
bo derived from an Ethiopic loot, signifying 
“to send,” but which al-Baizawi says moans 
“ white one.s,” and that was given to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sincere men oi hoeause they wore j 
white clothes. It is noticeable that not one ’ 
of tho twelve apostles is mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an. In the story told of dis<-iph‘s 
visiting tho city (of Antioch), tlireo disciples 
are mentioned, and commentators say they 
were John, Jude and Simon. [See Surah 
xxxvi. 13, ID— iiABin the ewui’ENTEii.] John 
tho Baptist and his father Zacharias are 
mentioned. (Surahs xix. 7, xxi. 90.) 

JETHEO. [anu‘AiB.] 

JEWELS. Arabic pi. 

Jawuhir. According to the Hiddyah 

a thief is liable to .suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jewels, .such as a ring set 
with emerald, ruby, or chrysolite, as su^h arc 
rare articles, and are not hold to be of an 
indifferent nature, neither are they undesirable. 
(Vol. ii. p. 93.) 

A siilim sale [sillim], or a sale in trust, of 
jewels and marine shells, is not lawful, because 
tho unities of these vary in their value. 
(Vol. ii p. 539.) In tho partition of property, 
jewels must not be divided by the Qa/.i, but 
by mutual arrangement m the family, because 
of the great difference m tho actual value of 
mwcls. (Vol. iv. 13.) 

^EWS, JUDAISM. The Jews 

u.o mentioned in tho Qur’an and Traditions 
under the names of Yahudi ph Yahutf 

and Banu Israil '* J 
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Israel.” No distinction is made between Jews 
and Israohtes. They are acknowledged to bo 
a people in possession of a divine book, and ai;p 
called Ahiu d-Kitdb^ or “ people of tho book,” 
Moaes is their special law-giver (Abraham 
not having beon a Jew., but a ^Jlanif Muslim") ; 
they are a people highly-favoured of God, 
but are said to have perverted the meaning of 
Scripture, and to have called Ezra “ the Son 
of God.” TJhey have an intense hatred of all 
true Muslims ; and, as a punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past had been 
clu'inged into apes and swine, and others 
will liave their hands tied to their necks 
and be cast into the Fire at tho Day of 
Judgment. 

The following are the solectiona from the 
Qur’an relating to the Jews ;— 

Sur:ih li. IIG ; “0 children of Isr.ael I 
remember my favour wherewith I liavo 
favour^'d you, and that high above all man¬ 
kind have I raised yon ” 

Surah v 48, 49 . “ Verily, wo have sent down 
tho law {Taurdt) wherein are guidance and 
light By it did the prophets who professed 
Islam judge tho Jews ; and tho doctors and 
tho teachers judrjed by that portion of the 
Book of God, of which they wore tho keepers 
and the witnesses. Tiioieforo, O Jews I fear 
hot mon hut fear Me ; and barter not away 
my signs for a mean prmo ! And whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down—such 
are tho Inrulcls. And therein have wo enacted 
for tliom, ‘Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and oar foi‘ ear, and tooth for 
tooth, ainl for wounds retaliation ’:—Whoso 
shall compromise it as alms .shall have therein 
tlio expiation of his sin ; and whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—such are 
the transgressors.” 

Surah 111 . CO . “Abraham was not a Jevr, 
nor yet a Christian, lie was a Ilanif Muslim, 
and not an idolater.” 

Surah ix. 30 : “The, Jew's say, ‘Ezra 
(•Uzair) is a .son of Gorl', and tho Chriatian.s 
say, ‘ The Mc.ssiah is a sou of God.’ Such 
the saying in their moul lui I Tney resemble 
the saying of tho Infidels of old ! God d^ 
battle with them I How are they iui.sguide'l I ” 

Suiah vi. 117 : “To tho Jews did w’e forbid 
every boast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullock.s and sheep we forbade thorn the fat, 
save what might he on their backs, or their 
eritrail.'-', and the fat .itlachod to tho hone. 
With this’ have wo recompensed them, because 
of their transgrossion: and venly, wo arc 
indeed equitable.” 

Surah i v. 48,49 : “ Among the Jews are th oso 
who displace the w'oids of their .Scriptures, 
and say, ‘ Wo have heard, and wo have not 
obeyed. Hear thou, but as one thiit heareth 
not; and look at us ’ ; perplexing with thoir 
toRguc.s, and w’ounding the Faith by their 
revilings. But if they would say, ‘ We have 
heard, and wo obey; hoar thou, and ftKOAUD 
us’; it w'oro better for thorn, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for tin ir unbclicL 
Few only of thorn are believers I ” 

Surah ih’ 70-73: “ Desire yo then that for 
your sakes the Jcivs should believe? Yet a 
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part of them heard the woid of God, and then, 
after they had understood it, })orv(Mted it, 
and knew that they did so. And when they 
fall in with the faithful, they say, * Wo 
believe'; but when they are apart one with 
another, they say, ‘ Will ye acquaint tlieni 
with what (iod hath revealed to you. that 
.they may dispute \Mth you .ihout it in tlo* 
presence of your Lord?’ Understand \e 
their aim ? Know they not that (Ltd kn'jweth 
what they hide, as well as what they bnn>' to 
light? But there are illiterates araon;^ them 
who are not acquainted with the Book, hut 
with he.s only, and have hut vague faneies 
Woe to those wdiu with then ow'n hands tran- 
.scribe the Bonk corruptly, and then sav. 
^ This IS from God,' that they may sell it for 
some mean price! Woo then to thorn foi tlial 
which their hand.s lia\e written! and. Woe to 
them lor the gams which tliev ha\e made ! ” 

Surali V. (il-dO. “.Sav- O people of tin* 
Book! d<> yo not disavow us only ticc.'iuso wo 
believe in God, and in what He hath sent dowm 
to US, and in what He hatli sent down afore¬ 
time, and because most of you are doers (d ill ? 
Say: Can I announce to you any ietril>uti6n 
worse than that u'hirji awaitcth them with 
God? They whom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angiy — some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swino, and 
they who worshi]) Tagut are in evil plight, 
and have gone fai astray from tin- right path ! 
When tlicy presented tiiernselves to \ou they 
said, • Wo helie\e’; hut IntidcL they came in 
unto you, and Infidels they went foilh’ (Jod 
well knew wlial they concealed. Many of 
them shall tlnm see hastening togidher to 
wickedness and malice, and to oat unlawtul 
things. Shame on them for wh.it they ha\e 
done! Had not their doetors and teaeher.s 
forbidden then uttering wickedness, .ind then 
eating unlawful food, had indeed would ha\o 
been their doings ! ‘ Tlie hand of (Jod,’ sav 

tire Ji'ws, ‘is chained up’ Their own hands 
sliall h(* chained up- and foi tliat wlwGi they 
have said shall the^ he cuisini ! (,ut'- 

^tictehed aie hoi h Hi.s hands I At Ills (»wn 
pleasui e does 1 le liestow gifts 'I’hat which 
liath been sent <low M to thi'C from thv Lonl 
will sufidv ineie.ise the leliellion .ind unbelief 
ijf many of them . and we ha\e put enmity 
and hatied Ix'twcell them that hall hist till 
the day of the Kesurioction. Oft as they 
kindle o /nacoii (lie fur ar .shall Go<l quench 
it ! and their ami will ho to abet disoider on 
the earth but God luvoth not the abettors of 
disorder." 

Neaily all the le.idirig scripture charaitcrs 
eoimecled with Old Testament hi.stor-y are 
either mentioned h\ name m the Qur’an or 
are referred to in the Traditions and com¬ 
mentaries 

(a) In the Qur’an wo have Adam (Adam), 
Abel (Hdbli), Cain Enoch (Idris), 

Noah (Nuh), Abraham (Ibrahim), Lot {Lut), 
Isaac (Ishaq), Lshmacl (hmd'd), Jacob 
(Ya^qub), Joseph ( 1 m.su/), .fob (Ai^idi), 
Moses (Musa), Aaron (//«/ wn),Korah ( Qjdnm), 
Pharaoh (Fir^aun), Haman (//Jwmi). David 
(i>a’vi/), Goliath (Jdlut), f^olomon (Sufaiindn'^, 


f^aul (Tdliit), Jonah (V/hios), Elisha (AF 
i/asa^). 

{b) In the Tiaditions and in the earliest 
commentaries on the Qur'an, arc mentioned : 
Eve {Jlawivd'), H.agai (lldja-r), Xehuchad- 
nez/,ar (IhiUitiuisSd? ), .Joshua ( Ydsfur), Jove- 
iniah (A/iiiii/d), Isaiah (Sha'i/d), Benjamin 
f /Jnii/dm'tu)A]iokH‘\(III ::qd), Baalam ( Bal'am), 
Daniel (JJdtuifdd), Sarah (Sdiah), and many 
other.s. But it is remarkable that alter Solo¬ 
mon, theio IS no inenlKUi of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah. 

(c) The chief ineubrnts of .Tewisb liistory 
are reeoided m tlu' (Qur’an with a strange and 
curious .-idmixture of Kahhimcal fable. The 
i-roation of the world, tin' formation of Adam 
;ind Eve, the fall, the ('vpiilsiuii from Eden, 
(-ain’s and Alxd’s sarrificos, the death of Abel, 
Noali’.s pleaching, the Ark built:, the deluge, 
the tower of Babel ; Abraham, the friend of 
(iod. his eall from idolatiy, Isaac the son of 
promise, Saiah's incredulity, Hagar and 
lshmacl, the wdlhngnes.s of Abraham to saeri- 
tice liis son, Lot and the cities of the plain; 
.Jacob and the tribes. Joseph sold into Egypt, 
Potipliar’s wife, Josc})b ti-mpted, the dreams 
of the baker and hutlei.and of the king; 
Moses, his jireservatmn m infancy, kills an 
Egyjitian, Hies to Midian, woiks miracles in 
the presence of Phai aoh, manna from heaven, 
the giving of the law-. Aaron's lud, the golden 
calf, the passage of the Red .Se.i . job’s 
patieni‘ 0 , Bala.im euismg the Isiaelites, 
David’.s psalms, his sm .nid lopimtanee; 
Sidonion'a wisdom, the l>ueen of Sheh.i, the 
building of the temple, Jonah's j)i(‘aelimg, 
his ('seajie from the (ish these and many 
other incidents, (>vidcntly taken fi^.m the Old 
dostainorit, and wuikeduj) into a nanative 
witlithe assistaiu-e of Talmiulu' interjireta- 
tions, form the chief bi.stoneal portion of the 
Qur’fin. 

(d) Many of the doeti mes and soi'ial jire- 
ee])ts of the Qui’an aie .'dsu fi om .Judaism. 

I he Unity of (Jod, tlu- ministry of angels, 
tile inspired law, the law of maiiiage and 
divoiee. <iomet-tic slaveiy. the day of Saf'ii- 
li<-e, jii.iyei and ablution, tlie lex tahonis, the 
degiees of allinity, the stoning of the adul¬ 
terer, and many otlioi injunctions, are pre- 
< is(dv tlioso of the ^Mosaic code, with some 
nioditic.itions to meet the rcquiromonts of 
-Vrahian social life. 

\\ hilst, therefoi o, Muhammad took little of 
hi.s religious system fiom Chi istianitv, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for his his¬ 
torical narratives and his doetrinos and pre¬ 
cepts. Isl.iiii IS nothing more nor less than 
.Judaism })lus the Apostle.shjp of Muhammad. 

1 he teachings of .Jesus form no pait of hi.'’ 
religious sy.stem. [ciiri.stiamitv.] 

(e) The Quraish charged,Muhammad witli 
want of originality m biti revelations. For 
even at the end of hi.s caioer/and when he 
was uttering his lati-st Surahs, “ they said, 
as our vei.ses weio le.heaised to them — 

rhiH IS nothing Viut talcs of yore.'" (Siirah 
V 111 . 31.) “And when it was said to them, 
Mhat i.s It }our Lord sent down ? They said, 
‘Old folk’s tales.”’ (SCuah x\i. 25.) Tlnj 
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Quraish even charged him with having ob¬ 
tained assistance, “ They said it is only some 
mortal who teaches him.” And Muhammad 
admits there was someone who i^iight be sus¬ 
pected of helping him, for ho replies,‘‘The 
tongue of him whom they lean towaids is 
barbarous and this (Qur’an) is plain Aiahic.” 
(Surah xvi. 105.) Husain, the commentator, 
in remarking upon this verse, says, “ It is 
related that there was a slave belonging to 
‘Amr ibn ‘Abdi 'llah al-Hazrami, named Jabr 
(and according to some a ffocond slave named 
Yasar), who used to rea<l the Litw and the 
(iospol, andi Muhammad u.sed, when he 
passed, to stand and listen.” 

And the whole construction of the Qni'aii 
bears out the supposition that its .subject 
matter was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by a man of genius. What¬ 
ever he may have heard from the readings of 
Jabr and Yasar of the text of the Old and 
Xew Testament scriptures, it is very evident 
that he obtained his explanations from one 
well versed in Talmudic lore. A Jewish 
Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in a.d. 1833, wrote 
a prize essay in answer to the question put by 
the university : “ Inquiratur in fontes ,Vlco- 
rani seu legis MuhammediCcO cos, <jui ox 
Judadsmo dorivandi sunt." His e.‘>say in reply 
is entitled, “ Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume aufgenommen ? ” In this trea¬ 
tise it is clearly demonstiated how much the 
whole system of I.slam i.s indebted to Tal¬ 
mudic Judaism for its teachings. Its nar- 
latives, its doctrine.s, and its theological 
terms, are chiolly derived from those of the 
Talmud. 

The works of Geiger, J. M. Arnold, Her- 
shom, McCaul, Bishop Barclay. Deutsch, 
Lightfoot, Schottgen, Ugolini, Meuschen 
(which ponding a complete tian.slation of 
the Talmud, can be consulted), will, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Qur’an, 
reveal how entirely Muhammad < (>nstrucled 
his religious system on the lines of Talmudic 
Judaism. We arc indebted to the late Dr. 
J. M. Arnold’s I^lam and Christianity ^ for the 
following review of the .subject, he having 
largely availed himself of the facts given in 
Geiger’s celebrated essay, already icforrcd 
to. 

The .seven heaven.s and the seven carth.s 
■which arc held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Qur’an.' During the 
creation, God’s glorious throne w'as placed in 
the air upon the water.'^ According to the 
Talmud, “ the world is the sixtieth part of 
the garden, the garden is the sixtieiu part of 
Eden”; and Muhammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of heaven and 
earth.^ Both in the Qur’an and Talmud we 
find seven hells as the appointed abode for 
the damned, and each hell has seven gates in 
both documents.'* The entrance of Jahan- 

^ Cha^ga, ix. 2. 

* Kashi on Gen. i. 2 j and Surahs xi 9 ; xxvii. 26; 
xxiii. 117 Ixxxv. 15. . . 

Thaanith, x.; Pesashina, xciv. j and Surah m. 

127. 

Talmud Eurbin, xix. 1; Midrash ou Ps. xi. ; and 
Surah xv. 44. 
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nam is marked, according to the Siikkah. by 
two d.atc-trec.s, between which smoke issues ; 
and the Qur’an speaks of a tree m holl 
[zaqqum] of which the damned are to cat, 
and of which many teriible things aic ielated ‘ 
In the Talmud the pi nice of hell demands 
flupjily for his domain, and a similar request 
IS made in the Qur’an.* Between the .soven 
hea veins and the .seven he IK is an iniei mediate 
place ;^a‘raf], foi tho.se who aio too good to 
1)0 oast into hell and too imperf.'ct to he 
admitted into heaven This mtenmaliate 
abode IS, bowevei, so narrow, that the eon- 
vcrsations of the bles-,ed and the' damned on 
either side mav lie overheaid. Again, tlw 
happiness of Panidi.se [pvkadisf] i^similaily 
descriliod in both Talmud and ()ui'an.' also 
the ilitliculty of attaining it The Talmud 
declares that it is .is easy foi an ebqdiant t" 
entei through the i‘\e of a needle; the 
Qui'an substituting a camel f<u an -dephant ' 
That the dead live m the sight of God is 
stated in both documents in the s.'iuu’ term^. 
and that tluTc is no admi-sion to the actual 
presence of the Almightv before the Ibn of 
.fudginent and the iesunO'dion ot tin' dead'' 
Tho signs of the last day as gi\en m the. 
Qur’an are luurowed equally troni the Sciip- 
turos and the Talmud ' [uhsriuir.c tion ] 
The lengthened descnjitions in the Qur’an 
of the futuic rosuricctioii and ludgment aie 
also tinge<l with a Talmudical colouring 
That tho sevcial momhors of the human body 
shall bear witness again,*t tin* damned, and 
that idols shall shai e in thi* punishment of their 
worshipper.s, is stated in both the Talmud 
and Qur’an'' The time of the la.st judgment 
Muhammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewi di or Scriptural sentence, that “ one day 
with God is like a thousand "The Jews, in 
speaking of tho resurrection ot the dead, 
allude to the sending down of lain; the 
Qur’an also atlirnrs that this means of 
quickening the dead will be emj)lo\cd."^ 
Further still, the Talmudical idea that tho 
dead will rise in tho gairnents in which they 
wore liuiofl, likowuso has been adopted by 
Islam" The Jewish opinion was that “all 
the prophets saw in a dark, but Moses In a 
clear mirror.” In the Qui'an, God .sends 
down His angelic me.ssonger, (jabnel, as “tho 
Holy Ghost,” with levelations ; and this very 

^ Sukkah xxxvii.; aud Surahs xxxvu. 60; xliv. 
4;j. 

- Othioth by Rabbi Akiba, viii. 1; and Surob 1. 
29. 

MKb*asb on Eccles vii. 14; aud Surah vii. i't- 

* Mialinab Aboth, iv. 17, and Surahs ix. 38; 
xiii. 26. 

® Surah vii. 38. 

® Surahs Ixxv. Zl ; Ixxxbc. 27 

Surahs xxi. 104; xxxix. 67; xliv. 9; Jtvii. 60, 
XXI. 98, xxii. 2; xxvu. 89, Compared with Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 ; Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix. 

» Cbagig:a, XXVI. ; Thaanitbxi.; aud SCirahs xxiv, 
24; XXXVI. 65, xli. 19; Sukkah, xxix.; and SOrah 
XXI. 98. , „ , . . 

'•» Ps. xc. 4; Sanhedrin, xcv 2; and Shrah xiu. 
46; xxxii. 1; Ezek. xxxvu 13; and Surah c 9. 

Thaanith, at the beginnin;^; and SCirahs vi. 95) 
xzx. 49 ; xxxvi. 33; xli 39; xliii 10. 

Sanhedrin, xc. 2; Khethubhoth, c xi, 2. 

A* Jcbhamoth, xlix., aud Sui-ah xliu, 50« 
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notion of Gabriel being considered the ?5pirit 
of God seems to bo borrowed from the Jews.* 

Again, the demonology of the Qur’an is 
chiefly taken from the Talmud. Three pro¬ 
perties the demons have in common with 
angels, and ‘three with men—they have wings 
like angels, they can fly from one end of the 
world to the other, and know things to come. 
But do they know future events? No. but 
they listen behind the veil, The three 
properties in common with men are: they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die.- 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Qur’an, 
and spun out ad libitum ; for instance, whilst 
listening once to the angelic conversations, 
they were hunted away with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
ra the Talmud and the Qur’an: thus it 
happened that “ when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinns all but 
pressed on him in the crowd.”^ [genu.] 

Amongst the moral precepts -which are 
borrowed from the Talmud, wo may mention 
that chil3i-en Are not to obey their parents 
when the latter demand that which is evil.'* 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 

» or even riding;'^ devotions may be shortened 
in urgent cases, without committing ein/ 
drunken persons are not to engage in acts of 
wor'hip;^ ablutions before prayer are in 
special cases enforced, but generally required 
butli in the Talmud and the Qur’an each per¬ 
mit the use of sand instead of water [tay.vm- 
MTM L when the latter is not to be procured.® 
Tho Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction:— 
“ Cry not in your prayers ” ; in addition to 
this secret jirayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The Shema prayer of the Jews 
is to bo performed “ when one is able to dis¬ 
tinguish a blue from a white thi'ead,” and 
this is precisely the criterion of the com¬ 
mencement of tho fast in the Qur’un.** 

[RAMAZAN.] 

The following social precepts are likewdso 
copied from Judaism : a divorced woman 
must wait three months before marrying 
again'- [divorce] ; mothers arc to nurse their 
children two full years; and the degrees of 
aflBnity within which marriages are lawful.'-* 
[marriage.] The historical incidents which 
Mulpammad bon-owed from Judaism are 
embodied, regardless of the sources from 
■which ho gleaned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Mul^ammad appropriates none of the historical 

^ 1 Kings xxii. 21, 

® Chagiga xvi 1, and Sarahs xv, 17, 34; xxxvii. 
78; Ixxxi. 24; Ixvii. 5; xxxvh. 7j Ixxii. 

3 Surah Ixxii. 19. 

* Jebbamoth, vi. ; and Shrah xxix. 7. 

* Berachotb, x.j and Sarahs li. 230; ili. 188; x. 

13. 

® Mishnah Beraohoth, iv. 4; and SQrah iv. 102, 
Beracboth, xxxi. 2: and Surah iv. 46. 

^ Mishuuh Beraohoth, in 4; and Surahs iv, 46; 

V. 9. 

Bemchoth, xlvi. ; and Surah v 8. 

Beraohoth xxxi. 2 , and Surah xvii, 110, 

Mishnah Berachotb, i. 2; and Surah li. 183. 

1^ Mishnah Jebhauioth, iv. 10; and Shrah ii. 228. 

1 ‘ Talmud Kethuboth, lx. 1; and Surahs ii. 2^ ; 
ixxi. 13; XXIV. 31 ; Joseph., Antxq. li. 9* 


way-marks which determine the great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain occurrences in the lives of 
single individuals. At the head of the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Surah, ii. 28-33 we read, 
“ When thy Lord said to the angels. Verily I am 
going to place a substitute on earth, they said. 
Wilt thou place there one who ■will do evil 
therein and shed blood ? but we celebrate Thy 
praise and sanctify Thee. G'^'d. answered. 
Verily I know that which ye know not; and 
He taught Adam the names .of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if ye say truth. They answered. Praise be 
unto Thee, we have no knowledge but what 
Thou teachest us, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, O, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when lie had told them their 
names, God said, Did I not tell you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and eailh, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
ye conceal ? ’* Let us examine whence the 
Qur’an obtained this information. “ When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them. We will make 
man in our own image (Gen. i. 26). Then 
said they, What is man, that Thou remem- 
bere.st him (Psalm viii. 5), what shall 
be his peculiarity ? He answered, His wis¬ 
dom is superior to yours. Then brought Ho 
before them cattle, animals, and birds, and 
asked for their names, but they knew it not. 
After man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their names 
and he answered, This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that a camel. 
Bui what is thy name? To me it becomes 
to be called ‘ earthly,’ for from ‘ earth ’ I 
am created.”* To this may bo added tho 
fable that God commanded the angels to wor¬ 
ship Adam," which is likewise appropriated 
from Talmudic writings. Some Jewish fables 
record that the angels contemplated wor¬ 
shipping man, but were prevented by God ; 
others precisely agree with the Qur’an,® that 
God commanded the angels to worship man, 
and that they obeyed with the exception of 
Satan. 

The Sunnah informs us that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rabinnical fables make 
him extend from one end of the world to the 
other; but upon the angels esteeming him a 
second deity, God put His hand upon him and 
reduced him to a thousand yards I * [ad4M.] 

The account given in the Qui*’^ of Cain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him,^ 
is the same as that in the Targum ot 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo-Jonathan. 
After the murder, Cain sees a r/iven butying 

^ Midrash Rabbah on Leviticus, Parashah xlx. : 
and Genesis, Parashah viii ; and Sanhedrin, 
xxxviii, • 

* Sarahs vii. 10-26; xv. 28-44; xvi. 63-69; xviii. 
48; XX. 115; xxxvii. 71-86. 

p 2% Kabbi Moses, examined by Zan 9 » 

•• Eiseumeuger, Judcnthuni, voL i. p. 365, 
o Surah v. 30. 
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another, and from this sight gains the idea of 
interring Abel. The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents: 
“ Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament¬ 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they w'ere unacquainted with burying. 
Then came a raven, whose fellow was dead : 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I shall 
do like this raven, and, taking Abel’s corpse, 
ho dug in the earth and hid it.”* The sen¬ 
tence following in the Qur’an—“ Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Israel, that he 
who slayeth a soul, not by w^ay of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
hball be as if he had slain all mankind; but 
he who saveth a soul aljve shall bo as if he 
‘^.ivcd all souls alive," would have no connec¬ 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
net for the Targum of Onkelos, in the para- 
jihrase of Gen. iv. 10, where it is said that 
the blood of Cain s brother cried to God from 
t’ne earth, thus implying that Abel’s posterity 
were also cut off. And in the Mishnah San¬ 
hedrin, w’e find the veiy words which the 
Quran attaches to the murder, apparently 
\Mth sense or connection.* [ajbel, gain.] 
\oah stands forth as the preacher of righ¬ 
teousness, builds the ark, and i.s saved, with 
his family , his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinical than Biblical sources. 
The conversations of Noah w'ith the people, 
and the words with which they mocked him 
whilst building the ark,^ are the same in Tul- 
inudical writings as in the Qur’an ; and both 
declare that the generation of the flood was 
punished with boiling water.^ [noah,*] 

The next patriarch after the flood is Hud, 
who is none other than Eber; another sample 
*)f the ignorance of Muhammad. Jn the days 
•of Hud the tower is constructed ; the “ ob¬ 
stinate hero,” probably Nimrod, takes the 
lead ; the sin of idolatry is abounding ; an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
towel-; but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dispersed, and pnnished in this 
world and in the world to come.^ These par- 
ti<'ulars are evidently borrowed from scrip¬ 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur’an, 
howeveV, the disptersion is caused by a poi- 
.sonous wind, and not by the confusion of 
tongues. The significance which the Qur’an 
gives to Hud is again in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism : “ Eber was a great 
prophet, for he prophetically called his son 
Peleg (dispersion), by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, because the earth was to be dispersed.”^ 
Among all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
Jew nor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote hooks is also the belief of the Jewish 

* Pirke Rabbi Rlieser, xxi.; and SQrah v. 34. 

* Mishnah Sanhedrin, iv. 5. 

^ Geiger's Essay, p. 109; and Surahs vii. 57; x. 
/2 , xxil. 43; xxiii. 23; xxv. 39; xxvi. 105 , xxlx. 
13; xxxvii. 73; liv. 9; Ixxi. 1. 

* Sanhedrin, cviii, 

® Rosh Hashanah, xvi. 2; Sanhedrin, cviii.; and 
•tSftrahs xi. 42 ; xxiii. 27. 

® Mishnah Sanhedrin, x. 3; and SQrah xi. 63, 

^ Seder Olam, quoted Midrash Jalkut, Ixii. 
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doctors.* His attaining the knowledge of the 
time faith, his zeal to convert his generation ; 
his destruction of the idols; the fury of the 
people ; their insisting on his being burned, 
and his marvellous delivciance: all these 
particulars in the life of Abraham, as given 
by the Qur’an, are minutely copied from 
Jewish fictions.- [udd, abraham.] 

The Qur’an states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was astonished when they de¬ 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, they 
also “ appeared to him no more than Arabs; 
but another passage adds : “ The angels de¬ 
scended and did eat. Are they, then, said to 
have really eaten? No! but they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink.” As a proof of 
Muhammad’s uncertainty respecting the his"- 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the doubt re¬ 
garding their having a son in their old age is 
expressed in the Qur’an by Abraham instead 
of Sarah, and she is made to laugh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is given to 
Abraham before Isaac is born or promised, 
so that the son who w-as to bo offered up 
could be nope other than Ishmaol, who was 
.spoken of immediately before as the “ meek 
youth ! ” Muhammadan divines are, however, 
not agreed whetherIsbmael was to be offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram, which was sacrificed in 
his stead, wore preserved at Makkah, his 
(lwelling-})laoe! [ishmael.] We may ac¬ 
count for Muhammad’s reckoning Isbmael 
among the prophets and patriarchs, from his 
being considered the patriarch of the Arabs 
and the founder of the Kji‘bah. 

Among the sons of Jacob, Joseph occupies 
the pre-eminence. His history is mainly the 
same as in the Bible, embellished w-itfl the 
fabulous tradition of the Jews Among these 
is the assumption that Joseph “ would have 
sinned had he not seen the evident demon¬ 
stration of his Lord.” That this is borrowed' 
is deal from the following fable: Rabbi 
Jochanan saith, Both intended to commit 
.sin : seizing him by the garment, she said, Lie 
w-ith me. . . . Then appeared to him the form 
of bis father at the windowq who called to 
him, Joseph 1 .Joseph! the names of thy 
brothers shall be engraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own : wilt thou that it 
shall be erased ? ” ■* This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Surah xii. 24. The fable of Potiphar’s wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughecTat her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph,^ that they accidentally cut their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a ver}^ ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu¬ 
hammad doubtless derived it. The story 
about the garment being rent, and the setting 

^ The Jews ascribe to him the Sepher Jezlrah, 

^ Midrash Eabbab on Genesis, Parash. xvii. 

3 Kiddushin, lii. 

* Sotah, xxxvi 2. 

“ SQrah xii. 26; and the Commentary of al-Farrir. 
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up of an fevidenco of guilt 6r innocence ra- 
apecting it, is also borrowed, to the very letter 
from the same source.* In this Surah it is 
also stated, that “the devil made him 
i^Joseph) forget the remembrance of his 
Lord,” in perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, “ Vain speech tendeth to destruc¬ 
tion; though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to remember him, yet he had to re¬ 
main two years longer in prison.”* The 
seeking protection from man is here repre¬ 
sented as the instigation of Satan. 
[JOSEPH.] 

The Qur’an causes Jacob to tell his sons 
to .enter at different gates, and the same in¬ 
junction is given by the Patriarch in the 
Jewish writings: “ Jacob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the same gate.”^ The 
exclamation of the^sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin’s- sack—“ Has he 
stolen ? 80 has his brother also ”—are clearly 
a perversion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths: “ Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief! ” referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Rachel.^ 
Muhammad, again, acquaints us that Jacob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence he obtained the infor¬ 
mation. We road in the Midrash Jalkut, 
“An unbeliever asked our master. Do the 
<lead continue to live ? your parents do not 
believe-it, and will ye receive it? Of Jacob, 
it is said, he refused to be comforted; had he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not have been comforted? But ho answered. 
Fool, ho knew by the Holy Ghost that he 
Htill really lived, and about a living person 
people need no comfort.” * 

Muhammad made but scanty allusions to 
the early patriarchs, Joseph only excepted; 
but concerning Moses, it was his interest to 
bo more profuse in his communications, pos¬ 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model. Among the op¬ 
pressions which Pharaoh exercised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil¬ 
dren to bo cast into the water. Moses, the 
son of ‘Imran was put into an ark by his 
mother ; Pharaoh’s wife, observing the child, 
rescues him from death, and gives him back 
to his mother to nurse When Moses was 
grown up, ho sought to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and kills an Egyptian, being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
ho flees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
o^ an inhabitant of that countryWhen 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Egypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perforin 
miracles; he accepts the mission, but re 

*■ Midrash Jalkut, cxlvi. 

a Midrash Rabbah on Gen xl U; Geiger, p 14«, 
and Sarah xii. 42.' t. 

^ Midrasb Babbah on Genesis, Parash xci and 
.Surah xii. 67. ' 

^ Midrash Rabbah, xcii , Gen xxxi 19 and 
Surah xii 77 , 

' Midrash Jalkut, cxliii., and Surah xii 86 

^ Surahs xx. 37 . xiviii t 


quests the aid of his brother Aaron.* Pha¬ 
raoh, however remains aninHdel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who perform only in- 
fq^ior miracles; and, in spite of Pharaoh’s 
threats, they become believers.* Judgment 
falls upon the Egyptians ; they are drowned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved.^ A rock 
yields water. Moses receives the and 

desires to see the glory of God.’’ During 
Moses’ absence, the Israelites make a golden 
calf, which he destroys, and reducing it to 
powder, makes them drink it.® After this, 
Moses chooses seventy men as assistants.7 
The spies sent to Canaan are all wicked with 
the exception of two: the people being de¬ 
ceived by them, must wander forty years in 
the desert.® Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, is swallowed up by the earth.** 
[korah.] The marvellous journey of Mose.s 
with his servant is not to be omitted in thi.s 
summary of events A.mong the details de¬ 
serve to be mentioned, that Ilaman and 
Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh.** It is 
not surprising that Muhammad .should a.sso- 
ciate Haman with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the .Tews, since he cared little when indivi¬ 
duals lived, provided they could be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, according to Jewish 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh.** The ante-exodus persecution of 
the Jews is ascribed to a dream of Pharaoh.*’* 
This is in exact accordance with Jewish tra¬ 
dition, which, as Canon Churton remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acts vii. and Hebrews 
xi., though not found in Exodus : “ The sor¬ 
cerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall bo born 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt 
Then thought he. Cast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them.”** 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “ I will call one of 
the Hebrew women,” produced the Rabbinical 
fiction, “Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all tho Egyptian 
women; but he would not drink, for God 
said, The mouth which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is unclean? ”*•' This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Qur’an.*® Although it-is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, yet 
the QuFan relates it as having there taken 
place.*' And in this also it was preceded by 
Jewish tradition—“ He put his hand into 
his bosom, and withdrew it. leprous, white 
as snow ; they-also put their hands into their 

* Surahs XX. 8, xxvi. 9; xxiviii. 29, Ixxix 15. 

* Surahs vii. 101; x. 76; xi. 99; xx. 50. 

* Sarahs ii 46 ; vii. 127; x. 90; xx. 79. xxvi 52 
xxviii 40; xhii. 55. 

♦ Surah vu 143 

• Sarahs viI 135; ii. 52, ix 152. 

• Surahs ii 48; vii 147 . xx 82. 

’ Surah vii. 155. 

• Surah v. 23. 

• SOiuh xxviii. 16. 

Surah xviii. 59. 

*• Surah xxviii 38; xxix 38, xl 25 
Midrash on Numbers, Para.sh xiv 
Surah xxvin 5 
Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlviii 
Sotah XU 2 
Surah xxiii. 11. 

Sarahs vii 105, xxv 3j 
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* fiosoms and withdrew them Jt>prou«;, white ns 
snow.”' A^ajn, amon;^ MosO'i’ own j>eoplo, 
none I'ut his (j\\n tiihe behe\(ul him.- This 
Muhammad deuhtless infen (mI from the state¬ 
ment ot the Rahhis: "The tube of liovi wa-, 
exemptcsl tuna held laboui.”-‘ Among the 
soiVeier.s (T d'lgyj't, w lio lir.st asked^ for their 
wages, and then became lieheveis, wfieii their 
.serjxmts were swallowed by that of Mohe'^A 
Ph.ii.ioh bipjs('lf wa'^ cdiii't.'* llori', again, 
]\Iuhammad is mdeliteil to Judaism "Pha¬ 
raoh, who lived in the days of Mo^e-^. wa.s a 
great .soreorei^ Jn other j>l.ie('s ot the 
Qurrm, Phaiaoh ( Iaitii> di\imty.' and Jewish 
tiadition makes him di'claie, " AlKsidy from 
the bi'ginmng \e spe.ik falsehood, foi [ am 
Loid of the woild. 1 h;i\e made mvself as 
well as theXih'” is it is .aid of him (P/ek 
\.M\ Mine Is the 1 i \ ei , a nd I ha\ e m.ide 

It.”" Tlio Vr.i 1) pi o|)lu‘t w a s muidi oonl useil 
with reg.udtotho pl.igui's , m soim' pl.U'es he 
eiiuiufi .1 tes mno.'' m otloo's (Oily li\e. the hist 
<'f w hn h is s,i id to he t ho I'dood ! "' .Vs the 
di ownin'.; in I lie Ked .Sea h.ijipcuK'd attoi the 
]>lagues. Ill* Ciin oiilv .diude to the Deluge. 

'The lollowiug soiju'w li.it daik andiineei- 
tain passage" eoneeimng Phaiaoh hascauseil 
eeminent.i t ors g! eat jieiplcMtN. It is sl.ited 
that Phaiaoh ptii sued the Israelites until 
aetu'illy dii-wmug. v\ Lien, confessing hmiselt a 
^IusllUl. Lie was .saved .ilise tioni tin* boltoiu 
y'\ tile sei. to be a 'witness fei ages to 
eiaiu'”'-' Put we luid that it is inereK .i \er- 
bion ot a Jew i.sli table " I’ereeive tlie gieat 
jiowei of lejKUitauce ! Pjiui.ioLi, King of 
I'^igyjil, ulteied Nerv wieked Words —Who is 
the (Jod wliese Voice 1 sliall uliev (lv\od. 
s . 1’j Yet .IS lie lepeiited. saying. ‘ Wljo is 
like unto thee .iniotig the godsi' ’ (^\\ 2) Dud 

-saNcd iiim from death, for it saith, Almost 
had I sti etched out m\ hands and destroyed ; 
but (iod let him li\e, that he might declare 
Ins power and strength ” '* 

As Ji'wisLi eonimentators add to K.^od. 
XV. 27, wheie we lead of twcKe fountains 
being found neai Plmi, that eaeh ot the 
tribi'fs liad a well," so MuLiammad traiiftposos 
tile sla 1 eluent, and deelaicH tliat twelve foun¬ 
tains spiangfioin iLie rock wliieh had been 
smitten by .Moses at liephidmi 'I'he Rabbi- 
nieal laL>le, tliat tiod emeiod the Israelites 
with Mount Smui, on tlio oceanion of the, law- 
giving,''’ i.s thus amplitled in tne Qur’an “ We 
shook the mountain over them, us though it 

* I’lrke Kafila UlieRPr, xlviii, , 

Si'inib X. 2a 

' Mulra.sli Kalifi.ih, I’ani.sh. V, 

^ hiuvalis vii. 11 ; xwi in. 

Surahs xx 17 xxvi. t^. 

Miilr.ish Jalkiit, clxxxii. 

" Surahs x\w ill. 3H, xliu 50. 

Rati Exodus, Para.sh v. 

Surahs xvn KK?, xxvn. 112. 

Surah vii I.IO 

Surah x. 90, 

Sec* al-Bai/.awi, Ruaain, al-Jalalin, aud other.s. 

Pirkc ttahhi Ehesyr, xlui , Mulrasli Jalkiit, 
cexxxvin 

^ ' Kn,shi oil Exodu.s, x\ 27. 

'' Canon Churl on pointed out to Dr. J M. Aruohl 
that the statement of twelve .strearn.s tlowinic trt>m 
the I'Ock oi'curs in tfie Liturvfy of St Thoiua.s 
(nil*' Howard’s C/oi»>t. oj SI. Thoinai^, p. ’22t). 

Aboda Sarah, n 2. 
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had boon a eovoriug, .md thoy imagined 
th.it il was falling uiion them , and wo .said, 
“ Roeeive the l.iw which we have brought 
unto you witli reverence.” ^ The Qur’an 
adds that the Isi-iehtes. now demanding to 
see (Jod. die, and aie i.iised again- It will 
not lu‘ dillieuU to trace the ongin of this fig¬ 
ment. When the Isr.udites di-manded twi^ 
things from (Jod—that thev might see lin: 
glory and hear his voici* --both wine granted 
to them. Then it is added, " d'he.se things, 

I however, tlu'y h.id no jxjwi'i to lesist, ,is 
' thoye.imeto Mount Smai, and He appealed 
; unto them, their smils ese.njx'd by IIis speak 
^ ing, .Is It is .sanl, ’My’soul escaped as lb* 

I spake.' 'riieToiah. Iiowevi'r, intei ceded f.>r 
them, saying, • Does a king give lus daughtei 
to tiiairi.ige and kill his household':' 'I'lu* 
whole world rejoices (.it my ajipc.ii anco). .nid 
tin childn'ii (tin* Israelites) shall tiiey die?’ 
At ^'iiie.' tlieii souls returned, tlierefore it is 
saiiP. 'The ductime ot (Jixl i ■; jieifect, and 
In mg. buck the soul ” * In tLie mattei of the 
golden calf, the C^ui'an lollows as usual the 
labulou. .leeount of the RahLiinieal ttaditions 
I Both lepresent Aaion as having lieen neaily 
killed wLu-n at fiist lesisting the entre.ity of 
the )u‘ 0 ])le. The S'anhednn relates . " Aaion 
s.iw Chin slaiighteied befoie Ins eves (who 
I opposed them), and he thought, If I do not 
yield to them they will (bsil with mi' as they 
j dealt witli (.'hui "* .'Veeoidmg to another 
I passage m the ()ur’:in. an [sraelito named as- 
Samiri outieed them, and m.ide tlie oalf.^ 
Like the wandei mg Jew in C’liristi.an falih*, 
as-Samni is jmnislii'd by Mose.s with endles.s 
waiiib'niig, and lie is coriipcdled to lejieat the 
I words," I'oueh me not”'* Jewisli traditions 
' make Mikah assist m manufaeturing the idol 
[ ea If ,' Imt Muhammad either dei n ed as-Sitmiri 
from .Samai*!, oi, .i,s the Saniaiitans aie .stated 
bv the Arab wiiti'is to ha\e said, “ Touch 
me not,” he may have considered us-Sainiri 
as the autluu of the M'lt of the Samaritans 
That tho e.ilf thus ])iotluced liy as-Samiri 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being tiniHlied,'^ i.s evidently a repetition of tho 
following Jewisli fradition "I'he calf came 
fortli (Kxod xxii. 24) roaring, and tlie Is- 
raehte.s saw it. Rabbi .iehud.i says, Samael 
enteied the cult and loarud to deceive the 
I I.sraelites ” Tlie addition, that the tribe of 
Levi rem.iinod f.iithful to (Jod, is Liotli Scrip¬ 
tural and RabLunical.'^ The matter of Korah 
i.s honoured w ith .singular (‘inhellishinents , for 
instance, KoraLi had such riches, that froui 
ten to forty strong men were leijuired to 
carry tho keys of Ins tre.isiuos ■" Aim 'l-Pida, 
says forty mules were rcipured to euiivey the 
keys. Jewish tradition is still more extra- 

^ Surah vvi 170 

Surahs ii. '>2, iv 1.^2 
‘ Ahoila Sarah, ii. 2 
* Saufieclriu, v , aud Surah vii l.‘)0 
"* Surah xx 87, 90, 99 
•' SuiMh XX 97. 

Ha.shi to Sanhedrin, (u. 2 

Pnko K.ihhi Elieser, cMx ; and Surah vii. 147; 
xx. 90 

" Pirkc Kiil.l)! EhcHcr, xlv ; and Surah vii. 159; 
see ExoduH xxxii 26. 

Surah xxviu, 76, 

HI 
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Tagant: “Joseph hurieJ three treasures in 
Egypt, one of whieh became known to Korah. 
Riches are turned to destruction to him that 
possesses thorn (Koclos v. 12), and this may 
well be applied to Korah. The keys to tho 
treasures of Korah made a bmden for 300 
white mules."' 

The aecm^ation from Avbich God cleared 
his servant Moses, of winch th(‘ Qur’fm makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korah. “ Aim 
Aliah says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach lotoses before all the people, upon 
which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge."* This is un(|uestionahly an ampli¬ 
fication of the following jiassago: “ IMose.s 
heard, and fell on his face M'hat was it he 
heard ? Tliat they accused him of having 
to do witli anothei man’s wife."'* Others 
conceive the urijunt cliarge from which Moses 
was denied, Ao lltive been that of murdering 
Aaron on Mount Her, hecau-se he and Eleazar 
only weio present when Aaron died! That 
they had recourse Jewish tradition, will 
appear from tho subjoined extract: “The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead ; and when Moses and Ekni^ar came 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega¬ 
tion gathered together, asking. Where is 
Aaron? But they said, Ue is ,dead. How 
can the Angel of Death touch a man, liy 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said, He stoodhetweehthc dead and the living, 
and the plague was stayed? If ye hi mg him. 
it IS well ; if not, we will stone you. Moses 
jirayod, Lord of the World, remove fiom me 
this suspicion 1 Then God opened and showed 
them Aaron’s body," And to this tho pas¬ 
sage applies . “ The whole congregation saw-," 
d'c. (Numb. XX. 2h, 75 ) [mosks,] 

The time of the Judges is juissed over un¬ 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introduced,'* it would ap¬ 
pear that Muhammad wa-s ignoiant of the long 
interval between Moses and Saul.'* [saul.] 
Of David’s history, only his victory over 
Goliath and iiis fall through Bathslieba aie 
leoorded. [david J The Tradition.s make 
mentKill of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
euminentator.s of the Qui'aii affirm the same : 
“ The A})Ostle of God .said David slept half tho 
night : ho then rose for a third part, and 
slej)t again a sixth part " This is derived 
from the Rabins, who assert that the king 
sh'pt only for the terra of “ sixty breathings."*' 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the Qur’an makes 
’ particular mention ; and to supjioid the state- 
Tiierrt, adds, that he understood the language 
of birds , this was also tho opinion of the 
Jewish doctors. The winds, or, more pro¬ 
bable, .spirits, obeyed him ; and demons, 
birds, and beast-s, foimed part of his standing 

' Pirku Rabbi Elies^r. xlv. 

^ Al-Farriir on Surah xxxin. C9. 

^ Pirko Rabbi Klioser, xlv 

Surah ii. 217 “ Dost thou not look nt a crowd 

of the children ot Israel alter Moses’ time, when, 
they said to a prophet of theirs, Raise up for us a 
king, and we will hght in God’s way “ 

® Muhammad ascribes to Saul what the Scrip¬ 
tures relate of Gideon, Judges vii. 5. 

® See Berachoth. 


army.' Jewish commentators record that 
‘‘ demons of various kinds, .and evil spirits 
were subject to him." * The story of tho 
Queen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,^ are only abridgments from Jewish 
traditions. With regard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in tho building ol 
tho Temple, and, being deceived, continued it 
after bis death, we may here add that Mu¬ 
hammad borrowod it directly from the Jews,^ 
When Solomon became haughty, one of his 
many demons ruled in hi.s stead, till he re¬ 
pented. The Sanhedrin also refers to this de¬ 
gradation ; “ In the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over the upper world.s; as it is said, 
“ Solomon sat on the throne of God after that 
only over his stafT, as it is said, “ What pro¬ 
fit hath a man of all hi.s labour ? ’’ and still 
later, “ 7'his is my portion of all my labour."^ 
On roponting, he maimed hi.s horses, consider¬ 
ing them a uselo.ss luxury. In the Talmud 
and tho Scriptures, we find allusion to his 
obtaining them as well a.s to their being pro¬ 
hibited. *’ [SOLOMON.] 

Elijah IS among tho few' characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon ; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet ho IS considered a great prophet." Among 
the Jew’s, Elijah appears in human form to 
the pious on earth, ho visits them m their 
jilaces of worship, and communicates revela- 
tion.s from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
( harater Khiah also appears in Muslim divi¬ 
nity. [KLiJ.vn.] Jonah is the “ man of tho 
tish’’;** Muhammad relates his histoiv in hi3 
usual style, not omitting hi.s journey to Ni¬ 
neveh, or the gourd winch affoided him 
shade. [jonah.J Job, too, with his suffer¬ 
ing and cuie is noticed '■* [.ron] ; also tho three 
men who were cast into a burning fioi y fur- 
naee*** (Dan. iii. 8) ; the turning hack of the 
shadow' of degrees on the occa.sion of lle/e- 
kiah’s recovery.** 

(See Arnold’s Islam and Christianity^ Long¬ 
mans, London, 1874 ; p. IIG, seqq Dr. J. M. 
Arnold give.s in many instances tho original 
Hebrew of his quotations from the Talmud.) 

In the Qur’an there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms which s^em to indicate 
that its author had become, familiar wdth 
Talmudic teaching. The following are tho 
mo.st noticeable:— 

(1) Tho Qur'an, qara\ “ to read," 

Heb. and equivalent to “ read¬ 

ing " See Neh. viiL 8 : “ And caused them 
to understand the reading.'' 
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Surahs xxi 81; xxvii 15; xxxiv. 11; 


The second Tarpnra on Esther i 2. 

^ Dr. J M. Arnold gives a translation of the 
story from the largum. (See Islam and C/uis- 
iianity, p 14G ) 

* Gittin, Ixviii. ; and Surah xxxiv. 

Sanhedrin, xx .; also Mid. Rab on Numbers, 

Parn.sh xi. 

® Sanhedrin, xxi.; and Surah xxxviii 29. 

’ Surah vi. 85; xxxvii. 123, 130. 

* Surah vi. 85 ; x. 98; xxi. 87 ; Ixviii, 48. 

Surah xxi 83 ; xxxviii. 40. 

Surah Ixxxv. 4. 

Surah xxv. 47; and 2 Kings xx 9. 
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(5) The Ma^dni, “ repetitions,” 

Surah xv. 86, which is the Talmudic 

(3) The Taurdt^ Books 

of Moses, the Heb. rniH 

T 

lament. 

(4) The Shechitiak, or Sakinah, 

Surah ii. 249: “ The sign of his kingdom is 
that there shall come tf^ Tyou the ARK 
(^Tdhfit), and SHKCEUNA (SaL'mah) in it 
from the Lord." Hob. A term not 

used in the Bible, but used by the Rabbinical 
writers to express the visible presence of 
God between the Cherubim on the Mercy 
Boat of the Tabernacle. 

(5) The Ark, Tdbut, In Surah ii. 

249, for the Ark of the Covenant, and in 
Surah XX, 39, for Noah’s Ark. The Heb. 

(which is used m the Bible for Noah’s 

T •• 

Ark and the ark of bulrushes), .and not the 
Heb. i the former being Rabbinical. 

(6) Angel, ciXlU#, Ileb. 

y T « 

^ngol or messenger of God. 

(7) Spirit, Ruh, t)), Heb. A term' 

used both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Christ. 

(8) The Sabbath, Sabt, , Surah vii. 

164'; ii. 62. Heb. 

T — 

(9) Jahannajn, y€€vva^ hell, The 

Rabbinical Djn^a. and not the of 

the Old Testament. The final letter (• proves 
that it w’as adopted from tho Talmudic 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 

JIBRliL The angel 

Oabriol. [qabriel.] 

JIBT An idol of the 

-Quraish mentioned in tho Qur’an, Surah iv. 
64 : “ They (certain renegade Jews) beljeve 
in Jtbt and and say of tho infidels, 

Those are guided in a better path than thoqo 
who hold the faith.” The Jalalan say cer¬ 
tain Jews used to do homage to these idols 
in order to please the Quraish. 

JIHAD Lit. “An effort, 

or a striving.” A religious war with those 
who are unbelievers in the mission of Mu¬ 
hammad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 
established in the Qur’an and in the Tradi¬ 
tions as a divine institution, and enjoined 
Specially for the purpose of advancing Islam 
and of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidel’s country is conquered by 
a Muslim ruler, its inhabitants are offered 
three alternatives 

(1) The reception of' /s/am, in which case tho 
conquered become enfranchised citizens of the 
Muslim state. 

(2) The payment of a poll-tax (Jizyah), by 
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which unbelievers in Islam obtain protection, 
and become ZinmU, provided they aio not 
the idolaters of Arabia. 

(3) Death by the sicordy to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

$ufi writers say that there are two Jihads ; 
al-Jihddu d-Akhnry or “the greater warfare,” 
which is against one’s own lusts; and aU 
Jihddu H-Asyhai\ or “ the lesser warfare,” 
against infidels. 

The duty of religious war (which all com- 
inontator.s agree is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the/Qur’an in the fol- 
lo^ying verses, and it is remarkablo that all 
the verses orcur in the al-Madinah Surahs, 
being those given after xMuhammatl had esta¬ 
blished himself as a paramount ruler, and 
^^as in a position to dictate terms to his 
enemies. 

Surah ix. fi, 6 : “ And when tho sacred months 
are passed, kill those who join other gods 
with God wheiover ye shall find them ; and 
seize them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
tlicm with every kind of ambush: but if they 
shall (‘onvert, and olisorve prayer, and pay 
the obligatory alms, then let them go their 
way, for God is ’Gracious, Merciful. If any 
one of those who join gods ^^lth (iod ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asvlum, that he 
may bear the Word of God, and then let him 
reach his place of safety. This, for that they 
arc people devoid of knowledge.” 

Surah ix. 20: “Make war upon such of 
those to whom tho Scriptures have boon given 
as believe not in God, or in the last day, and 
Avho forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profession of the truth, until they pay 
tribute {ji^ynh) out of hand, and they be 
humbled.” 

Surah iv. 7G-79: “ Lot those then fight on 
tho path of God, who oxchango this present 
li fft f or that which is to come; for whoever 
fightoth on God’s path, wJicther he bo slain 
or conquer, w'c will in the end give him a 
great reward. But w’hat hath come to you 
that ye fight not on the path of God, and for 
tho '^k'cak among men, women, and children, 
who say, ‘ O our Lord ! bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitants are oppressors; 
give us a champion from Thy presence ; and 
give US from thy presence a defender.’ They 
who believe, fight on the path of God; and 
they who believe not, fight on tho path of 
Tagiil: Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Satrfn shall be 
powerless 1 Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, ‘ Withhold your hands 
awhile from war; and observe prayer, and 
pay the stated alms.’ But when w’ar is com¬ 
manded them, lo I a portion of them fear men 
as with the fear of God, or with a yet greater 
fear, and say: ‘ 0 our Lord I why hast Thou 
commanded us war ? Couldst thou not have 
given us respite till oui* not distant end ? ’ 
Say; Small tho frtiition of this world; but 
the next life is tho true good for him who 
feareth God I and ye shall not be wronged so 
much as the skin of a date-stone.” 

Surah ii. 214,215: “ Thfey will ask thee c^u- 
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cerning.war in the Sacrod Month. Say: To { 
war therein is bad, but to turn aside from the 
cause of God, and to have no faith in Him, 
and in the Sacred Temple, and to drive out 
its people, is worse in the sight of God ; and 
civil strife is worse than bloodshed. They 
will not cease to war against you until they 
turn you from your religion, if they be able : 
but whoever of you .shall tuin from his reli¬ 
gion and die an infidel, their- works shall be 
fruitless in this world, and in the next: they 
shall be consigned to the fire; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fly their country, and fight in the cause 
of God may hope for God’s mercy : and God 
is Gracious, Merciful. 

Surah viii. 39-42 : “ Say to the infidels : If 
they desist from their unbelief what is now 
past .shall be forgiven them ; but if they return 
to it, they have already before them the 
doom of the ancients! Fight then against 
them till strife be at an end, and the religion 
bo all of it God’s. If they desist, verily 
God beholdeth what they do : but if they turn 
their back, know ye that God is youi* pro¬ 
tector: Excellent protector ! excellent helper ! 
And know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, a fifth part belongeth to God and to 
the Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
orphans, and to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

Long chapters in the Traditions are de¬ 
voted to the subject of Jihad (see Suhilm V- 
Bukhdri and Sahihu Arabic edition-:, 

Babu’l-Jihful), from which the following arc 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet: — 
God is spon.sor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (SttbUu 'Hah') If 
be be not killed, he shall return to his house 
with rewards and booty, but if ho be slain, ho 
shall bo taken to Paradise.” 

“I swear by God I should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and bi ought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life again, so that I may oblai i 
new rewards every time.” 

“ Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even 
one day is worth more than the whole woild 
and all that is in it." 

“ The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall be covered ^\lth the du.st of 
battle in the road of (Jud.” 

“Ho who assi.sts another with arms to 
fight in the way of God, is as the champion, 
and is a sharer of the rewards. And ho wlio 
stayeth behind to take charge of tho famil\ 
of a wairior is oven as a champion in war.” 

“This religion will ever l)c established, 
even to tho Day of Resurrection, as long as 
Muslima fight for it.” 

“ In tho last day the v ounds of those who 
have boon wounded in the way of God will 
bo evident, and will drop with blood, but 
their .smell will bo as tho perfume of musk.’’ 

“ Being killed in the road of God covers all 
sins, but tho sin of debt.” . 

“He who dies and has not fought for the 
religion of Islam, nor has even said m his 
heart, * Would to God I weio a champion that 
could dio in the road of God,’ is even as a 
hypocrite.” 


‘♦Fighting in tho road of God, or resolving 
to do so, is a divine duty. When your Imam 
orders you to go forth to fight, then obey 
him.” 

The following i.s tho teaching of the Hanafi 
school of Simnis on the .subject of Jihad, as 
given in the Hiddyuh, vol. ii. p. 140 :— 

“ The sacred injunction conoerning war is^ 
sufficiently observed when it is carried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest. It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who .said in the Qur’iin, 
‘Slay the infidels,’ and also by a saying of 
tho Prophet, ‘ War is permanently established 
until the Day of Judgment ’ (meaning the or¬ 
dinance re.spocting war). The observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf¬ 
fices, because war is not a positive injunction, 
as it is in its nature murderous and destruc¬ 
tive, and is enjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing tho true faith-or repelling evil from 
the servants of God; and when this end is 
answered by any single tribe or party of 
Muslims making war, tho obligation is no 
longer binding u])on tho rest, in tho same 
manner as in the prayers for the dead—(if, 
however, no one Muslim were to make war, 
the whole of the Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of neglecting it)—and also because 
if the injunction were positive, tho whole of 
the Muslims must consequently engage in war, 
in which case the materials for war (such as 
horses, armour, and so forth) could not be 
procured. Thus it appears that the obsor* 
vance of war as aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
where the infidels invade a Muslim territory, 
and the Imam for tho time being issues a 
general proclamation requiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for in this case war becomes 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of tho inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and wliethcr the Imam be a just or an un- 
ju.st person; and if tho people of that ten i- 
tory be unable to lepulse the infidels, tlien 
war hocuines a positive injunction w'ith respect 
to all in that neighbourhood; and if those 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positive 
injimction with respect to tho next neighbours; 
and in .same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destruction of the sw’orcl is incuiTcd 
by infidels, although they be not tho fiist 
as appears fram various passages 
ill tho traditions which arc generally received 
to this effect. 

“ It is not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, as they are objects of compassion ; 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves or women, 
as the rights of tho master, or of tho husband, 
have procedonco ; nor is it so upon the blind, 
the maimed, or tho decrepid, a.s such are in¬ 
capable. If, however, the infidels make an 
attack upon a city or territory, in this case 
the repulsion of them is incumbent upon all 
Mu.slims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without the consent of her husband, and a 
slave without the leave of his master, because 
war then becomes a positive injunction; and 
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possession, either by t)ondago or by marriage, 
cannot come in competition with a positive 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) or fast¬ 
ing. This is supposing a general summons : 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
•or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or master, as there is 
in this case no necessity for their assistance, 
since others suffice, and hence no reason 
exists for destroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If tliere bo any 
fund in the public treasury, so long as the 
fund lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such exaction resembles a hire for 
.that which is a service of - Ood as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in 
these instances, so is it in that which re- 
.sembles them. In this case, moi cover, there 
is no occasion for any extraordinary exac¬ 
tions, since the funds of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Mushms, such as war, and so forth. If, how¬ 
ever, there bo no funds in the public treasury, 
in this case the Imam need not hesitate to 
levy contributions for the bettor support of 
the warriors, because in levying a contribution 
the greater evil (namely, the destruction of 
the person) i.s ri'pelled, and the conti ibution 
is the smaller evil, and the imposition of a 
smaller evil to lemedy a greater is of no con¬ 
sequence. A confirmation of this is found in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and so forth, from 
Safwan and 'Umar; m the same manner als(* 
he took property from married mo^ij and be¬ 
stowed it upon the unmarried, in order to en¬ 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheerfulness ; and ho also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to fight on foot. When the Mus¬ 
lims enter the enemy's country and besiege 
the cities or strongliolds of the infidels, it is 
necessary to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn -Abbas relates of the Pro¬ 
phet that be rievci destroyed any without 
previously inviting them to embrace the faith. 
If, therefore, they embrace the faith, it is 
unnecessary to war with them, because that 
which was the design of the war is then ob¬ 
tained without war. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make w.ar upon 
men only until such time as they shall con¬ 
fess, ‘ There is no God but one God.’ But 
when they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (amdii). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, they 
must then be called upon to pay jizyah, 
or capitation tax, becauso the Prophet 
directed the commanders of his armies so to 
do, and also because by submitting tq this tax 
war is forbidden and terminated upon the 
authority of the Qur’an. (This call to'pay 
capitation tax, however, respects only those 
from whom the capit.ition tax is acceptable, 
for, as to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, 
to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
since nothing is accepted from them but em¬ 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 
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the Qur’an). If those who arc called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do so, they 
then becumo entitled to the same, proti'ction 
and subject to the same rules ns Mu-^lims, be¬ 
cause ‘Ali has declared inlidels agree to a 
capitation ti!x only in older to r(>ndor their 
hlood the same as Muslims' blood, and their 
property the same as Muslims’ property. 

“ It is not lawful to make war ui'on .my 
])eople who have ncvei betoie been railed to 
the faith, without previously requii mg them 
to embrace it, because the Proj)hot so in¬ 
structed hi.s commanders, directing thorn to 
call the infidels to the faitli, and also because 
the peo})le will hence j)erccivo that they are 
attacked for the sako of religion, and not for 
the .sake of taking then- propeitv, or making 
slaves of their children, and on this considera¬ 
tion it is possible that they imiy he induced to 
agree to the call, in ordei to sa\e themselves 
from the trouhlo.s of war. 

If a Muslim attack inlidels without jiro- 
viously calling them to the faith, he is an 
offender, hoeause this is forbidden , Imt yet if 
Jio do attack them before thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take _llicn projieity, 
neither tine. »'xpiation, nor atoncinrnt ai('(Uie, 
becauso that vhndi protects (nanndy, l.slam) 
•loos not exist in tliem, iioi aie they under 
protection by ]>laco (namely, the I Jehu V- 
Lstdni^ or Muslim territory), ami tho mere 
pridiibition of tho act is not sullicienl to sanc¬ 
tion the exaction either of tine or of atone¬ 
ment for prujierty ; in tho same maimer as tho 
slaying of the women (>r infant (-hildren of 
infidels iH forbidden, hut if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, he is not'liulile to 
a iine. It i.s laudable to cull to tlie faith a 
peojile to whom a, call has aheady come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning , Init yet this is not incum- 
hont, as it ap])ears in the Traditions that the 
Prophet plundeied and di'Hjxiiled tin* tribe of 
al-MuHtali(j by .suipri.se, and lie also agioed 
with Asaiiiah to make .i {medatory attack 
upon Qubna at an early hour, and to set 
it on fire, and siudi attacks aio nid preceded 
by a call. (Quhna is a place in Syria : some 
assert it is the name of a tribe). 

“ If tho inlidels, ujion receiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor .agree to pay capita¬ 
tion tax, it is thon ineumbont on tho MuHlmis 
to call upon God for assistarico, and to make 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and tho destroyer of 
Hi.s enemies, tho inlidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon every occasion ; the 
Prophet, moreover, commands us so to do. 
And having so done, the Muslims must then 
with God’s assistance attack the infidels with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro¬ 
phet did by the people of Ta’if), and must 
also set fire to their habitations (in tho same 
manner as the Prophet tired Baweera), and 
must inundate thejn with \vator and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their grain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
their force be broken ; thesp moans are, there¬ 
fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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“ It is no objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim in 
the way either of bondage or of traffic, be¬ 
cause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the iufidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the slaying of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evil a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it seldom hap¬ 
pens that the strongholds of the infidels are 
destitute of Muslims, since it is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage oi of traffic,and 
hence, if the use of missile weapons \^ere pro¬ 
hibited on aocount of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil¬ 
dren, or of Muslims, who are prisoners in 
their hands, yet there is no need on that 
account to refrain from the use of missile 
v^eapons, for the reason already mentioned. 
It is requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at the children or the Muslim captives, 
because, as it is impossible m shooting to dis¬ 
tinguish precisely between them and the in¬ 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must, make this di.stinction in his intention 
and design by aiming at the infidels, and not 
at the others, since thus much is practicable, 
and the distinction must be made as far as 
is practicable. 

“ There is also neither fine nor expiation 
upon the warriors on account of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
children or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other¬ 
wise in the case of a person eating the bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due; although eat¬ 
ing the broad of other people, in .such a 
eituation, bo a divine ordinance, because a 
person perishing for hunger will not refrain 
from eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonement, since his life 
depends upon it whereas war is attended with 
trouble and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprehension of atone¬ 
ment, from engaging in it. There is no objection 
to the warriors carrying theirQur’ans and their 
women along with them, where the Muslim force 
Is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that case safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and is ac¬ 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (such as is termed 
a Sivrii/ah), so as not to affoM security from 
the enemy, in this case their carrying their 
women or Qur’ans along with them is repro¬ 
bated, because in such a situation taking 
those with them is exposing them to dis¬ 


honour ; and taking the Qur an with them, in 
particular, Ls exposing it to contempt, since 
infidels scoff at the Qur’an, with a view of in¬ 
sulting the Muslims; and this is the true 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
‘ Carry not the Qur’an along with you into 
the territory of the enemy’ (that is, of the in¬ 
fidels). If a Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a projection, there is no objection to 
his taking his Qur’an along with him, pro¬ 
vided these infidels be such as observe their 
engagements, because from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

“ It is lawful for aged women to accdhipany 
an army, for the performance of suCh busi¬ 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and wounded ; but with respect 
to young women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
disturbance. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, as this argues weakness in 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concern in Ijattlo unless in 
a case of absolute necessity; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service ; if, however, the 
necessity be very urgent, female slaves may 
bo taken, but not wives. A wife must not 
engage in a fight but with the consent of. her 
husband, nor a. slave but with the consent 
of his owner (according to what was already^ 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master has precedence), unless from neces¬ 
sity where an attack U made by the enemy. 

“It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act unfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth) ; for as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that ho dis¬ 
figured the Oornoans, it is abrogated by sub¬ 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind, 
because opposition and fighting are the only 
occasions which make slaughter allowable 
(according to our’ doctors), and such persons 
are incapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to be slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot. Ash- 
Shafi‘i maintains that aged men, or persons 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, because 
(according to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observed, 
•however, that the paralytic or dismembered 
are not to bo slain, is" in proof against him, as' 
infidelity appears In these, also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifiable occasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet,'^moreover^, forbade 
the slaying of infants or single persons,'and 
once, when the Prophet saw a woman who 
was slain, he said, ‘ Alas I this woman did not 
fight, why, therefore, was she slain? ' But yet, 
if any of these persons be killed in war, or if 
a woman bo a queen or chief, in this cash it 
IS allowable to slay thain, they being qualified 
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to molest the servants of Gk)d, So, also, if 
such persons as the above should attempt to 
fight, they may bo slain, for the purpose of 
removing evil, and because lighting renders 
slaying allowable. 

“ A lunatic must not bo slain unless ho 
fight, as such a person is not responsible for 
his faith, but yet wlior*' he is found lighting 
it is necessary to slay him, for the romov.il 
of evil It IS also to he ohser\ed that infants 
or lunatics may bo slain so long as they are 
actually engaged in tight, but it is not allowed 
to kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the case of others, who may be 
slain even after they are taken, as they are 
liable to punishment because they are re- 
sponsible for their faith. 

“ A person who is insane occasionally 
stands, during hislueid intervals, in the same 
predicament as a sane person. 

“ It IS abominable in a Muslim to begin 
fighting with his father, w’ho happens to be 
among tho infidels, nor must he slay him, be¬ 
cause Uod has said in the Qui’aii, ‘Honour 
thy fathei and thy mother,’ and also because 
the })i eser\ation of tho father’s hfo is incum¬ 
bent upon tho son, according to all the 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would ho repugnant to that sentiment If, also, 
the son should find tho father, ho must not 
Slav him himself, hut must "hold him in view 
until some other come and slay him: for thus 
the end is answered without the son slaying 
his father, which is an ofi’ence. 

If, however, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuch (hat tlie son is unable to 
repel him but by killing him, in this case the 
son need not hesitate to slay him, because 
tho design of tho son is nnu-ely to repel him, 
which is lawful : foi if a Muslim were to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, in 
such a way that the son is unable to repel 
him hut by killing him, it is then law’ful for 
the son to slay liis father, because his design 
is merely repulsion. In a case, therefore, 
where tho father is an infidel, and attempts 
to slay his son, it is lawful for the son to 
slay the father in self-defence a fortiori. 

“ If the Imam make peace with aliens, or 
with any particular tribe or body of them, 
and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
in tho Qur’an: ‘ If tho infidels be inclined to 
peace do ye likewise consent thereto,’ and 
also because the Prophet in tho year of tho 
punishment of Eubea, made a peace between 
the Muslims and the people of Mecca for 
the space of ten years ; peace, moreover is 
war in effect where tho interest of tho Mus¬ 
lims requires it, since the design of war is 
tho removal of evil, and this is obtained by 
moans of peace : contrary to -sybero peace is 
not to tho interest of tho Muslims, for it is 
not in that case lawful, as this would bo 
abandoning war both apparently and in effect. 
It is here, however, proper to observe that it 
is not absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above recorded (namely, ten 
years), because the end for which peace is 
made may be sometimos more effectually 
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obtained by eitondiug it to a longer term If 
the Imam make peace with the uhoiis for a 
single term (namely, ton years), and :ifter- 
wards perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim’s interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew tho war after 
giving thorn due notice, because, upon a 
change of the eucumstances whe-h lend.ued 
I peace advisable, the bieach -d ])eace is war, 

I and the Gl)ser\anre of i( a doseilion of war, 
both in aj)peaiance and also in ctlect, and 
war is an ordinance' of (bal. and the forsaking 
of it IS not becoming (to Muslims) It is to 
bfc observed that giving due notice to the 
enemy is m this casohndisj)ensably requisite 
in such a manner that treachery may not ho 
induced, since this is forbidden. It is also 
requisite that such a dclav be made in renew¬ 
ing the war with them, ns may allow intelli¬ 
gence of the pence being broken off to be 
univorsullv received among them, and for 
this such a time suffices as may admit of the 
king or ehiol of the enem\ eonimunicating 
the same to the dillorent j)ails of their 
i dominion, since hv such a delay tlie charge of 
1 treachei V is as ojdod. 

i “ If the intidcls act wuth jicriidy in a 
j peace, it is in such case lawful for the Imam 
I to attack them svithout any previous notice, 

I since the breach of treaty in this instance 
j originates with them, whence thero is no 
occasion to commenco tho war on tho part of 
tho Muslims by giving them notice. It would 
be otherwise, however, if only a small party 
of them were to violate tho treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and there committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, since this does 
I not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more- 
j over, thi.s party be in force so as to be capable 
I of opposition, and openly fight with tho Mus- 
I hms, this is a breach of treaty willi respect 
j to that party only, but not with respect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, as 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, tho rest aro 
not answerable for their act; wheicas if they 
made their attack by permission of their 
prince, tho breach of tieaty would be re¬ 
garded as by tho whole, all being virtually 
implicated in it. 

“ If tbo Imam make pcaco with tho aliens in 
return for property, there is no scruple; 
because since peace may bo lawfully made 
without any sUch gratification, it is also law* 
ful in return for a gratification. This, how¬ 
ever, is only whero the Muslims stand in 
need of tho propert}' tlius tube acquiiod; for 
if they be not in necossit}', making pcaco for 
property is not lawful, since peace is a deser¬ 
tion of war both in appearance and in effect. 
It is to be observed that if the Imam receive 
this property by sending a messenger and 
making peace viithout the Muslim troops 
entering tho enemy’s territory, tho object of 
disbursement of it is the same as that of 
jizjah or capitation-tax ; that is, it is to be 
expended upon tbo warriors and not upon the 
poor. If, however, the property be taken 
after tho Muslims have invaded the enemy, 
in this case it is a.s plunder, one-fifth going tq 
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the Imam and the remainder to he divided 
among the troops, ms the i)roperty has in fact 
been taken bv force in this instance. It is 
inenmhent on the Imam to keep j)eace with 
apo.statep, and not to make war upon them, in 
order that they may have tune to consider 
their situation, since it is to be lioped that 
they may again return to the failli. It is, 
therefore, lawful to delay fighling ^^Itll thorn 
in a hope that they may again embraoe 
[slam; but it IS not la^^^ul to t.ike })vo))oitv 
from them. If, huwevci, the Imam should 
take ju'operty from them, it is not meumhent 
ujion him to return it, a.s sucli )uoj)eity is not 
in piotection. If irifidids haiass the Muslims, 
and olTor tliem peace in return for )>iopritv. 
the Trnain must not aeoede tlieioto, as this 
would be a flegi aflat ion of t lie iislirn honour, 
and disgiat'C would he attached to all tin' 
partif's concoiiied in it , this, theiofoie. is not 
lawful (oxoept wliere destruction is to h(' ap- 
piehended. in winch case the jniichasing a 
{iioice with prfjjieity is lawful, lH''eau.se it is a 
duty to K'j^t'l destiuetion in <‘\ciy possible 
mode. ’’ 

[I''oi Khalifah ‘Umar’s treatment nf the 
gani.srin of .lei us.ih'in when eaptuied, see the 
treaty gis('ll in the ann le ./f.uuaALUM J 

JIll.'VZ (1) The weddin^^ 

tiou.sseau of a Mulianmiadan wife Th(;so 
\ostments and furnituie winch a bnde In mgs 
to lier hushand's Innisf'. and winch ever le- 
main tlie propeitv fd the wife (llidai/tih, 
\(d ill }) 100) ('J) The w’oid is also used 

foi the sin oud of a dead Muslim. 

JINAYA U (k^), {>1. Jl)un/uf. Tile 

legal term for all (/fl’enees f onninttcd against 
the peisf-n, such .is mui del, w ouiiding, drow n- 
ing, i^'c 

JINN [oENII. I 

JIUAN “ Nth<gbhour.s.” 

“ If .1 jicrson make a hoque.st to his magh- 
bours i /iran) it includes, .no'urding to som(‘ 
do<'t(»r.s, all those liouses winch aie within 
forty enhits of Ins house in i^ciy dnectum 
Some sav It isfoity houses on eitlici --idc of 
his.’ (See liaillie's Jjig^ st o/ Imunitydh 
pp. 21C). 240 ) [NKItiHlU>L’US j 

JIKJlvS (»<*org:<‘. St. 

Oeorge of Isughind. I'lie autlnn of the 
(flu (jay (I V- Lay hah says that, .1 n gis B.bti \ a is 
the name of .i pi^pliei wlio was on siwei.il 
oofoisioDs killed by In', peoph\ and wm.s .igain 
raised to hfc by (hid. and ov(‘r and o\ei .igani 
instiucted .nid jile.iclied the way of (hjfl lie 
IS e.alli'd Bagna on accmintof his being i.aised 
up fiom the dcail.’’ This -.(‘enis to he .i wild 
and e.saL'gci ai('<l .iccount of tin* .stoi y of 
Geuig)' ot (.'a }>)«nioci.i, who sulteicd de.it li m 
the til si yon id the leigii of dull.in It is a 
tn^^telv how thi''(Teuige evoi was admitted 
into the ChMsliaii Calendai at all, and still 
moi e nniM elluus how he became a Muham¬ 
madan piopiiet as well .(s tlu' jifitjon s.tint 
of England Jalalu 'd-din as-Su\nti in hi's 
Ul^toftj .-/ da of Joiuyahni, sa\s 


Jirjis was nt Damnscus in the time of 
MiTaw'ivah tin* Khalifah. (ai.-kmizr.] 

JIZYAH Th(‘ cai'iitu.tion 

ta\. winch IS IcMcd by Muhammadan rulers 
U})fm subjects win* aio of a dilfeieut faith, 
hut chum jnotcction (aiiuhi). ft is founded 
n|»f-n .1 diiect injunction of the (,)ur’au . 
“M.ike w.ii upon 'Uch nf those, to whom the 
Sciii)tnios ha\(' been given, as hidiove not in 
(jod 01 111 flic last (lav, :iiid forbid not that 
1 winch (Jod and his A j)o ales ha \ e forljohh'n, 
.uui who jnofess not llo' })rid('ss!(m of tinth, 
until they )).iv tj(htifr [jizyah) out of their 
I h.ind. and tlnw la- hunibh'd " 

, Accoiding to tilt' ILflayah (\ol. *ii. }) 211), 
jizi/ah IS (d two kinds- tliat winch is o.sta- 
, hlished voluntai ily. and that which is en¬ 
forced 'I'he ivmal latt- ttne dinfu for 
c\er\ limit' pei sog, ft'uialcs and clnldrt'n 
I being exeni])t accoiding to Abu H.ini- 
! fall. but nieliidcil by ,Vsh-.‘>h.ifi‘i It 
; "houlil he inipo'-ed uj)on .It'ws, and Chris- 
j ti.uis, anti M-igians. hut it sliuuld not he 
I accepletl fimn tin- Ai.ihian idolatoi.s, 
i el fioni .ipostatt's. who should he killed. 
But fioin idolatois td othei coiintiies than 
•\l.lhin It ni.'iy he .icceplcd It shtnild not bo 
le\ietl u})on monk". oi lit units, in jtaupeis, 
or slaves. He who j).iys the oajJit.ition tra\ 
and obtains piotttetion liom the .Nluhamma- 
tl.tn -d.ilc is < alh tl a * i imiu. 

JOB, Anil lie yiiijtib IMon- 

tioiH'd in the (bn’an ns a projihet and an 
example of patience 

Surah XXI • “And icnitaihct Job : w'heii 

he crit'd to his Lord. * d’l uly cmI hatli touched 
me hut 'I'hou alt the most merciful of those 
wilt) sht.w nieicN ' So w-c heard him, and 
lightened the huiden (dins woe; and wo gave 
Inm laiek his famih. .uul as many more with 
them.—a meicy fiom us, and a memoii.d for 
those w ho L.ei \ e u-s ” 

Suiahwwui imn “ \ml leincinhoi our 
! St 1 vant .loll when ho tiled to lim land, 

I ‘ \ ciily. Sat.iii li.-(th l.nd tai mo disease and 
^ p.iin ■ ‘ .Stanij),’ -,iul we, ‘ w-itli thy ftmt. 

I 1 his is to w a"li w itli Cool, and to dnnk.’ 'And 
i Wfgavi' him I'aek his family, and as m.'iny 
j liii'K' with them in our meicy, and foi a 
I imiintion to men of judgment And e c son/, 

‘ T.ike m thim- hand a lud, and stnke with it, 

I noi In-eak ihuK' oath ' Vt'iily. we foinul him 
j j>;ilient ’ llow exct-lh'iil a ser\!int, ono who 
I tin lU'd lo Us. w';is lie ' ’’ 

: bin.ih i\ l(»l “And 'we have uisjinod 
I thee as we inspired . . .Tesus and Job 
j and Jtni.th, and Vaion. .and Solomon.” 

I Suiah \i M Aiui we have guided . 

' D.uid and .'^olomori, and .Toh, and .iosejdi.” 

Ml .'^alo, follow'ing tile etjunnentatoi s 
al-.f;ilM.ni and al-Bamaw-i, .says, "The Mu- 
hamma.l.in wi iters tell us th.it Job was of 
the lace ..f Esau, and was blessed with a 
numeious faimh and abundant riches, but 
that Hod pitned him by taking awa\ alltliat 
lie ha(l,e\en his ehildit-n, whn woie kilh'd hy 
^ the fall of a house- notwithstanding which, 

: he continued to .sei vo (iod and to leturn lliui 
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thanks as usual; that he was then struck 
with a filthy disease, his body being full of 
worms and so offensive that as he lay on the 
dunghill none could bear to come near him: 
that his wife, however (whom some call 
Rahmeh the daughter of Ephraim the son of 
Joseph, and others Makhir the daughter of 
Manasses), attended him with great patience, 
supporting him with what she earned by her 
labour ; but that the devil appearing to her 
ono day, after having reminded her of her 
prist prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore all 
they had lost: whereupon she asked her 
husband’s consent, who was so angry at the 
proposal, that ho swore, if he rocovorcd, to 
give his wife a hundred stripes; and that 
after his affliction his wealth increased, his 
wife also becoming young and handsome 
again, and bearing him twenty-six sons 
Some, to express the great riches which wore 
bestowed bn Job after his sufferings, say ho 
had two threshing-floors, ono for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God sent two 
clouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to the continuance of Job’s 
calamities: one will have it to be eighteen 
years : another, thirteen, another, three; 
and another, exactly seven years seven 
months and seven hours. 

JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahya 

Mentioned three times in the Qur’an. 

The xixth Surah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist:— 

“ A recital of thy Lord’s mercy to bis 
servant Zacharias ; when he called upon his 
Lord with secret calling, and said • ‘ 0 Lord, 
verily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
hairs glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have I pra 5 ^od to Thee with ill success. But 
now I have fears for my kindred after mo , 
and my wife is barren : give mo, then, a suc¬ 
cessor as Thy special gift, who shall be my 
heir and an heir of the family of Jacob: and 
make him, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. ‘O 
Zacharias ! verily we announce to thee a 
son,—bis name John . that name Wo have 
given to none before him.’ He said : ‘ O my 
Lord ! how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached old 
age, failing in my powers?’ He said: ‘ St> 
shall it be Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
to me, for I created thee aforetime when thou 
wast nothing.’ He said : ‘ Vouchsafe me, O 
my Lord I a sign ’ He said : ‘ Thy sign shall 
be that for three nights, though sound in 
health, thou speakest not to man.’ And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made signs to them to sing praises morn 
and even, IVe said: ‘ O John 1 receive the 
Book with purpose of heart’;—and We be¬ 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child ; and 
mercifulness from Ourself, and purity; and 
pious w’as he, and duteous to his parents; 
and not proud, rebellious. And peace was on 
him on the day he was born, and the day of 
his death, and shall be on the day when be 
shall be raised to lifel ” 
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Surah xxi, 89: “ And Zacharias; when he 
called upon his Lord saying, ‘ 0 my Lord, 
leave me not childless: but there is no bettor 
heir than Thyself.’ So we heard him, and 
gave him John, and wo made hi.s wife fit for 
child-bearing. Verily, these vied m good¬ 
ness, and called upon us with love and fear, 
and humbled themselves before us.” 

Surah vi. 85; “ And wo guided . . . 
Zacharias, and John, and Jesus, and Elias, 
all righteous ones.” 

JOKING. Arabic Miznh It 

IS said Muhammad was fond of jesting, hut Ihn 
•Abbas relates that the Prophet said, “Do 
not joke with your brother Muslim to hurt 
him.” 

Anas relates that tho Prophet said to an old 
woman, “ No old woman will enter Paradise.” 
'I’he old woman said “ Why ? ” And tho Pro¬ 
phet said, “ Because it is written in tho 
Qur’an (Surah Ivi. 85) • Wo have made them 
virgins.’ There will ho no old women in 
heaven.” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch xii.) 

JONAH. Arabic Yunus 

Mentioned in tho Qur’an as a prophet, and as 
hiihilm '1‘JIut and Zu ’n-Niin, “ Ho of tho 
Kish.” 

Siirah xxxvii. 139-118 ; “ Jonas, too, was one 
of tho Apostles {murs({/ln), when ho tied unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, and he was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed liini, for ho 
was blameworthy. But had ho not been of 
those who praise Us, in its belly had ho 
surely remained, till the day of resurrection. 
And wo cast him on tho bare shorr —and ho 
was sick ;—and wo caused a gourd-jilant to 
grow up over him, and wo sent him to a 
bundled thousand persons, or (*ven more, and 
becau.‘-o they believed, wo continued thoir 
enjoyments for a season.” 

Small Ixviii. 48-50* “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and bo not like 
him who was in the fish (Sdfnhu d-I/ut), 
when in deep distress he cried to Got/. Had 
not favour from his Lord reached him, cast 
forth would he hn\e been on the naked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame : but his Lord chose 
liim and made him of tho just.” 

Surah x. 98 {called the Surntu Yimus): 
“ Verily they against svhom the decree of thy 
Lord is pronounced, shall not believe, even 
though every kind of sign come unto them, 
till they behold the dolorous torment I Were 
it otherwise, any city, had it believed, might 
have found its safety in its faith. But it was 
so, only with tho people of Jonas When 
they believed, we delivered them from the 
penalty of shame in this world, and provided 
for them for a time. But if thy Lord had 
pleased, venh’ all who are in the earth would 
have believed together. What I wilt thou 
compel men to become believers ? ” 

iSurah vi. 86 : “ We guided . . Ishmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Surah xxi^ 87 “ And Zit 'n-Nun (he of 

the fish), when bo went on his way in anger, 
and thought that wc had no power over him. 
But in the darkness he cried, ‘ There is no 
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God but Thou : Glory be unto Thee! Verily, 

1 have been one of the evil doers ’: so we 
heard him and rescued him from misery; for 
thus rescue we the faithful.” 

[Sale, in his Notes on the Qur'an^ quoting 
from al-Jalalan and al-Baizawi,8ays: “ When 
Jonah first began to exhort the people to re¬ 
pentance, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him very ill, so that ho was obliged to 
leave the city, threatening them at his de¬ 
parture that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as others say, within forty. 
But when the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens overcast with a black cloud 
which shot forth fire and filled the air with 
smoke and hung directly over the city, they 
were in a terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fields, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackcloth and humbled them¬ 
selves before God, calling aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of their past wicked¬ 
ness. Whereupon God was pleased to forgive 
them, and the storm blew over. It is said 
that the fish, after it had swallowed Jonah, 
swam after the ship with its head above water, 
that the prophet might breathe; who con¬ 
tinued to praise God till the fish came to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah's 
plant to have been a fig; and others,the m<)z 
(or banana), which bears very large leaves 
and excellent fruit, and that this plant 
withered the next morning, and that Jonah 
being much concerned at it God made a re¬ 
monstrance to him in behalf of the Ninevites 
agreeably to what is recorded in Scripture.”] 

JORDAN. Arabic Ai'dariy TJrdunn 
( 0 * 3 ^^). Referring to Surah iii. 39, the 

legend is that the priests threw lots, by 
casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
which should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Annunciation. “ Thou wert not by 
them when they threw their lots which of 
them should take care of Mary, nor wort 
thou by them when they did dispute.” 

JOSEPH. Arabic Yusuf 

The son of Jacob, and, according to the Qur’an, 
an inspired prophet. (Surahs vi. 84; xl. 
36.) 

The account of Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in the Qur’an, entitled the Chapter of 
Yiisuf (Surah xii.). Al-Baizawl says that 
certain Jews instigated the Qui-aish to inquire 
of Muhammad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into Egypt, and that in order to 
prove the truth of his mission, God sent Mu¬ 
hammad this chapter, the Suratu Yusufs from 
heaven. The same writer says it is a most 
meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teach it to others shall have an easy 
death. (See al-Baizawi in loco.) 

The story of Yusuf wa Zulail^ah is one of 
the most popular love songs in the East. Il 
waa produced in Persian verse by Niiru *d 
din ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn Ahmad Jami, a.u 
898. And the Shaildi Hamdu ’Ilah ibn Shams 
d-din Muhammad (A.a 909), rendered it into 
Ttirki verse. 

The author of the Akhldq-i-Jaldii says 


We have it amongst the sayings of Muham¬ 
mad that women should be forbidden to read 
or listen to the history of Joseph (as told in 
he Qu'ddn), lest it lead to their swerving 
rom the rule of chastity.” (Thompson’s 
edition.) 

We give the account as told in the Qur’an, 
with the commentators’ remarks in italics^ as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in his Selections froyn 
the Kuran (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole), the 
account of Joseph’s temptation, which Mr. 
Lane omits, being added , from Rodwell’s 
translation of the Qur’an :— 

Remember^ when Joseph said unto his 
father, 0 my father, verily I saw in sleep eleven 
stars and the sun and the moon : I saw them 
making obeisance unto me. He replied, 0 my 
child, relate not thy vision to thy brethren, 
lest they contrive a plot against thee, know¬ 
ing its interpretation to be that they are the 
stars and that the sun is thy mother and the 
moon thy father ; for the devil is unto man a 
manifest enemy. And .thus, as thou sawest, 
thy Lord will choose thee, and teach thee the 
interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon thee by the gift of 
prophecy, and upon the family of Jacob, as He 
accomplished it upon thy fathers before, 
Abraham and Isaac ; for thy Lord is knowing 
snii wise.—Verily in the history o/Mosoph and 
his brethren arc signs to the inquirers.— 
When they (the brethren of Joseph) said, one 
to Verily Joseph and his brother Ben¬ 

jamin are dearer unto our father than we, and 
wo are a number of men ; verily our father is 
in a manifest error; slay yc Joseph, or drive 
him away into a distant land; so the face of 
your father shall be directed alono unto you, 
regarding no other, and ye shall bo after it a 
just people:—a speaker among them, namely, 
Judah, said, Slay not Joseph, but throw him 
to the bottom of the well; then some of the 
travellers may light upon him, if yo do this. 
And they were .satisfied therewith. They said, 
O our father, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
us with Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him? Send him with us to-morrow 
into the plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport; and wo will surely take care of him. 
—He replied. Verily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and I fear lost the wolf de¬ 
vour him while ye are heedless of him. They 
said, Surely if the wolf devour him, when wo 
are a number of men, we shall in that case be 
indeed weak. So he .sent him with them. And 
when they went away with him, and agreed 
to put him at the bottom of the well, they did 
so. They pulled off his shirt, after they had 
beaten him, and had treated him ^ith contempt 
and had desired to slay him; and they let him 
down ; and when he had arrived half-way down 
the well they let him fall, that he might die; 
and he fell into the water. He then betook- 
himself to a mass of rock; and they called to 
him ; so he answered them, imagining that they 
would have mercy upon him. They however de* 
sired to crush him with a piece of rock; but 
Judah prevented them. And We said unto him 
by revelation, while he was in the well (and he 
was seventeen years of age^ or less), to (juiei 
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Ais heart. Thou Shalt assuredly declare unto 
thorn this their action, and they shall not know 
thee at the time. And they came to their 
father at nightfall weeping They said, O 
our father, wo wont to lun races, and left 
Joseph with our clothes, and the wolf de¬ 
voured him ^ and thou vNilt not behove 
ns, though we speak truth And they 
brought false blood upon his shirt. Jacob 
said unto thein^ Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it; but patience is seemly, and God’s 
assistance is implored with respect to that 
which ye relate. 

“And traveller.^ came on then way fiom 
Midian to Egypt., and alighted neat the well, 
and they sent their drawer of water, and he 
lot dow'n his bucket into the well so Joseph 
caught hold upon it, and the man drew him 
forth ; and when he •iaw him, he said, 0 good 
news I This is a young man!— And fn.<; 
brethren thereupon knew his case . wherejorc 
they came unto him, and they concealed his 
case, making him as a piece of merchandise ,' 
for they said, He is our slave who hath 
absconded. And Joseph was silent, feai iiuf lest 
they should slay him. And God know that 
which they did. And they sold him for a 
mean price, [for] some dirhems counted 
down, twenty, or two-and-tirenty ; and they 
wore indififeront to him. The travelleis then 
brought him to Egypt, and he who had bought 
him sold him for twenty deenars and a pan of 
shoes and two garments. And the Egyptian 
who bought him, namely, Kitfeer (Qiftii oi 
It fir), said unto his wife Zeleekha {ZalMM), 
Treat him hospitably; pefadvontuie ho tnay 
be advantageous to us or we may adopt 
him as a •eon. For he was childle.s,<i. And 
thus We prepared an establishment for 
Joseph in the land of Egypt, to teach him 
the. interpretation of event.s, or dreams; 
for God is well able to effect His purpose , 
but the greater number of men, namely, 
the unbelievers, know not this. And when he 
had attained his age of strength {thirty yeais, 
or three-and-thirty). We bestowed on him 
wisdom and knowledge in matters oj religion, 
before he was sent as a prophet ; for thus do 
Wo recompense the well-doers.” (Surah xii. 
4-22.) 

“ And she in whose house he was, conceived 
a passion for him, and she shut the doors and 
said, ‘ Come hither.’ He said, ‘ God keep me I 
Verily, my lord hath given me a good home : 
and the injurious shall not prosper.’ 

“ But she longed for him; and he bad 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord. Thus wo averted evil and defile¬ 
ment from him, for he was one of our sincere 
servants. 

“ Amd they both made for the door, and she 
rent his shirt behind; and at the door they 
met her lord. What,’ said she, ‘ shall be the 
recompense of him who would do evil to thy 
family, but a prison or a sore punishment ? ’ 

“ He said, ‘ She solicited me to evil.’ And 
a witness out of her own family witnessed: 

‘ If his shirt be rent in front she speaketh j 
truth, and he is a liar : ' j 
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•‘’^'But if hi!^ shiri be rout hehnirl luMb 
and he !.«: true 

And when his lord snw diin rorn 
hind, he said. ''i'his is on(> of vnut 
verily youi devices are groat ! 

‘“Joseph! leave this allaii And thou 0 
wife, ask pardon for thy crime toi thou hast 
sinned.’ 

“ And in llio city, the women said. The 
wife of the Prin <'0 hath solicited hoi servanr 
ho hath fired her ^Mth Ins lo\c but we 
clearly see hci manifest error 

“ And when she heard of their cabal, nho 
sent to them and got ready a banquet foi 
them, and gave each one of them a kmfo. and 
said, 'Joseph show thyself to them’ And 
when they saw him they w'eie amazed at him, 
and cut their hands, and said, • God keep us ! 
This is no man I This is no other than a 
noble angel! ' 

“She said, ‘This is he about whom ye 
blamed me. I wished liini to yield to m\ de¬ 
sires, but ho stood film But if ho obt^y not 
my command, he shall .suiolv bo cast into 
piison, and become one of tlio despised ' 

“He said, ‘O my Lord ! 1 piofoi tlio prison 
to compbance with thou bidding but unless 
thou turn away their snares lium me, I shall 
play the youth \Mlh thorn, and become one of 
the unwise.’ 

“And his Loid hoaid him and tuinod aside 
their snaros from him, f(;r Uo is the Llearor, 
the Knower.'* (Kodwidl, Surah xii ‘d3-d4.) 

“Then it seemed good unto them, after 
they had soon the signs of his innorence, to 
imprison him. They will assuredly imprison him 
foi a time, until the talk oJ the people lespecf- 
ing him cease. So they unpnsoned him. And 
there entered with him into the prison l^^o 
young mon, .sc; eanfs' of the king, one of whom 
wa.s ins cup-bearer and the other was lus vie- 
tnallfi And they found that he interpreted 
dreams; wherefore one of thorn, namely, the 
cup-bearer, said, 1 dreamed that 1 was press¬ 
ing grapes: and Iho otlior said, I dreamed 
that I was carrying upon iny head soino 
bread, whereof the birds did eat. acquaint us 
with tho interpretation thereof; for wo aoc 
thoe to be one of tho beneficent.—Ho ropUod, 
There shall not come unto you any food 
wherewith yo shall be fed in a dream, but I 
will acquaint you with the mteiprotation 
thereof when ye are awoke, befoie the into - 
pretation of it come unto you. This is a part 
of t]iat which my Lord hath taught me. 
Verily I have abandoned tho religion of a 
people who believe not in God and who dis¬ 
believe in tho world to come; and I follow 
tho religion' of rny fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob It is noi fit for us to asso- 
cfalo anything with God Thi.s knowledge of 
the unity hath been given us of tho bounty of 
God towards us and towards mankind; but 
the greater number of men are not thankful. 
0 yo two companions {or inmate.s) of tho pri¬ 
son, are sundry lords bettor, or is God, tho 
One, tho Almighty ? Ye worship p(jt, bcsido 
Him, aught save names which ye and your 
fathers have given to idols, concerning which 
God hath not sent down any convincing 
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proof. Judgment belongeth not [unto any] 
save unto God alone. He hath commanded 
that yo worship not any but Him. This is • 
the right religion ; but the greater number of 
men know not. 0 ye two companions of the 
prison, as to one of you, nameia, the cup¬ 
bearer^ he will servo wine unto his lord as 
formerly; and as to the other, he will be cru¬ 
cified, and the birds will eat from off his 
head.— Upon this they said^ IVe dreamed not 
aught. He replied^ The thing is decreed con¬ 
cerning which yo [did] ask a determination, 
whether ye have spoken truth or have lied. 
And he said unto him whom be judged to be 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-hearer, Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say unto him, In the prison is a young 
man imprisoned unjustly.—And he went forth. 
But the devil caused him to forgot to men¬ 
tion Joseph unto his lord; so he remained in 
the prison some years : it is said, seven and 
It is said, twelve. 

“ And the king of Egypt, Er Reiydn 
the .son of El- WeTced (Raiydn ihn al- Walid 
al-Hmligi) said, Verily I saw in a dream 
seven fat kine which seven lean kmc devoured, 
and seven green ears of corn and seven other 
ears dried up. 0 ye nobles, explain unto me 
my dream, if ye interpret a dream.—They re¬ 
plied, These are confu.sed dreams, and we 
know not the interpretation of dreams. And 
he who had escaped, of the two young men, 
namely the cup-hearer, said (for he remembered 
after a time the condition of Joseph), I will 
acquaint you w'lth the interpretation thereof : 
wherefore send me. So they sent him , and he 
came unto Joseph, and .said, 0 Joseph, 0 thou 
of great veracity, give us an explanation 
respecting seven fat kino which seven lean 
kmc devoured, and seven gieon ears of corn 
and other seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men (the king and his companions), 
that they may know the interpretation thereof. 
lie replied, Yo shall ao>v seven yeans as 
usual: (this is the inteipretation oj the seven 
fat kine\) and what ye reap do ye leave in 
its car,/e&/ it spoil; except a little, whereof 
ye shall eat. Then there shall come, after 
that, seven grievous [years] : (this is the in- 
interpretation of the seven lean Line.) they 
shall consume what ye shall have provided 
for them, of the grain .sown in the seven yea/s 
of plenty, except a little which ye shall have 
kept. Then there shall come, after that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall press grapes and othei 
fruits. —And the king said, when the mes¬ 
senger came unto him and acquainted him with 
the interpretation of the dream. Bring unto mo 
him who halji interpreted it'^ (Surah xii. 
35-60.) 

“ And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, ‘ Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who cut their hands, 
verily my lord knoweth the snare they laid.’ 
Then, said the Pi nice to the women, *'What 
was your purpose when yo solicited Joseph ? ’ 
They said, ‘ God keep us! we know not 
any ill of him.’ The amIo of the Prince said, 

‘ Now doth the truth appear. It was I who 


would have led him into unlawful love, and 
he is assuredly one of the truthful.’ ‘ This,* 
.said Joseph, ‘that my lord may learn that I 
did not in his absence play him false, and 
that God guideth .not the machinations of 
deceivers. Yet do I not absolve myself: 
verily the heart is prone to evil, save those 
on which my Lord has mercy. Lo! my 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving, Merciful.’ And 
the King said, ‘ Bring him to me : I will take 
him for my special service.’” (Rodwell, 
Surah xii. 60-54.) 

“ And when he had spoken unto him, he 
said unto him. Thou art this day lirmly osta- 
blished with us, and intrusted with our 
affairs. What then seest thou fit for us to do? 
—He answered. Collect provision, and sow 
abundant seed in these plentiful years, and 
stoie up the grain in it.scar . then the people will 
come unto thee that they may obtain provision jrom 
thee. The king said. And who will act foi me 
in this affair ^ Joseph said, Set me over the 
granaries of the land; for I am careful and 
knowing.—Thus did We prepare an establish¬ 
ment for Joseph m the land, that he might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased. —And it is related that the king 
Clowned him, and j)ut a ring on his finger, and 
instated him III the place of Kitfeei, whom he 
dismissed Jiom his office, after which. Kit leer 
died, ana thereupon the king married him to 
his wije Zelcekha, and she bore him two sons. 
Wc bestow Our mercy on whom Wo please, 
and Wc cause not tho reward of the well¬ 
doers to perish: and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is bettoi for those who 
have believed and have feared. 

And the years oJ .scarcity began, and 
afilicted the land of Canaan and Syria, and the 
brethren of Joseph came, except Benjamin, to 
procui epiovision, having heard that the governor 
of Egypt gave food for its price. And they 
went in unto him, ami he knew them ; but 
they know him not; and they spake unto him 
in the Hebrew language; whet eupon he said, as 
one u'ho disfi listed them, What hath hi ought 
you to my countiy? Sp they answered, For 
corn. nut he said, Perhaps ye are spies. 
They replied, God pi esei ve ia> Jrom being spies ! 
He said, 'J hen whence a/e ye? They aiiswei ed, 
From t/u land oJ Canauti, and our father is 
Jacob the piophet of God. He said. And hath 
he sons beside you ? They answered, Yea : we 
were, twelve; but the youngest oj'us went away, 
and perished in the desert, and he was the 
dearest of us unto him; and his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he might 
console himself thereby Jbr the loss of the other. 
And Joseph gave orders to lodge them, and to 
treat them generously. And when he had fur¬ 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their full measure, he said. Bring mo y»ur 
brother from your father, namely, Benjamin, 
that I may know your veracity in that ye haHe 
said. Lo ye net see that I give full measure, 
and tliat 1 am the most hospitable of the re¬ 
ceivers of guests'. But if ye bring him not, 
there shall bo no measuring of col'll for you 
from mo, nor shall ye approach me.—They 
leplied, \\ c will solicit his father for himj and 
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wo will surely porfonn that. And ho said 
unto his young mon, Put their money, which 
they brought as the price of the com, in then- 
sacks, that they may know it when they have 
returned to their family: peradvonturo they 
will return to us; for they will not deem it 
lawful to keep it .—And when they returned to 
their father, they said, 0 our father, the mea¬ 
suring of corn 13 domed us if thou send not our 
brother unto him; therefore send with us our 
brother, that we may obtain measure , and we 
will surely take care of him llo said, ^shall 
I intrust you with him otherwise than as I in¬ 
trusted you with his brother yQ.st 7 .>A before? But 
God IS the best guardian, rind He the most 
merciful of those who show meicy —And 
when they opened their goods, they found then 
money had been returned unto them. They 
said, Dour father, what do.siro wo o/ the ifeue- 
rosity of the king greater than thi,s * This oui 
money hath been returned unto us, and wc 
will provide corn foi our family, and ivill take 
care of oui' brother, and shall i ecoivo a camel- 
load more,yor our brother. This i-. a quantity 
easy unto the king, by of Ins ntunijiuatce 

—He said, I will by no means send him with 
you until ye give mo a solemn promise by 
God that yo will assuredly bring him back 
unto me uiiloss^’an inevitable and insupeiable 
impediment encompass you. And they complied 
with this his desiie. And when they had 
given him their solemn promise, ho said, God 
18 witness of what wo say. And he suit him 
with them; and ho said, 0 my suns, enter nut 
the city of M%sr by one gate ; but enter by 
different gates; lest the evil eye fall uf/on 
you. But I shall not avert from you, by my 
sayiitg this, Rnyihin^ deci e.ed to befall you fiom 
(:ilod ; J only say this from a Jeeling oj i.om- 
passion. Judgment bclongoth nut unto any 
save unto God alone. On Him do I rely, ainl 
on Him let those rely who rely. 

“ And when they entered a.s their father 
had commanded them, .separately, it did nut 
avert ir^m them anything deoeed to hejall 
//lem fiom God, but only satisfied a de.sire in 
the soul of Jacob, which he accomplished , 
that IS, the desire of averting the evil eye. 
arising from a Jeeling of compassion . and ho 
was endowed with knowledge, because We 
had taught him: but the gieater numbei of 
men, narneli/ the unbeliever .s, know not God's 
inspir-ation oJ Ins saints. And when they wont 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him {or 
pressed unto him) his brother. He said, 
Verily, I am thy biother: therefore bo not 
sorrowful for that which they did Jrom envy 
to us. And he commanded /um that he should 
not inform them, and agree ivitli him that he 
should employ a stratagem to retain him with 
him. And when ho had furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which was a 
measure made oj gold set with jewels, in the 
sack of his brother Benjamin. Then a crier 
cried, after they had gone forth from the 
chamber oJ" Joseph, 0 company of travellers, 
ye are surely thieves. They said (and tiijned 
unto them), What is it that ye miss ? They 
answered, VVe mis.s the king’s measure; and 
to him who shall bring it shall be given a 
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camel-load of com, and I am surety for it 
namely the load. They replied, By God! ye 
well know that we have not come to act cor¬ 
ruptly in the land, and we have not been 
thieves. The crier and his companions said, 
rhen what shall bo the recompense of him 
who hath sfi .cri it, if ye be liaisin your saying 
Ue have not been thieves,—and if be found 
among you > They ansuerod, His recompense 
shall bo that he in whoso sack it .shall be 
found shall be made a .s/are . ho, the thief, 
shall bo compensation tor it; namely, for 
the thing stolen. ^Sucli was the usage of\he 
family of Jacob. Thus do We recompense the 
offenders who are guilty of theft.—So they 
turned towards Joseph, that he might search 
then .sacks And he began with tlicir sacks, 
and .searched them holoie the s.ick of his 
brother Benyimni, lest hr should be suspected 
T.hen he took it foith (namely the irieusiue) 
from the sack of his l)i other Thu.s, .saith 
God, did We contrive a .stratagem for Joseph. 
It was not lawful fui him to lake his bro- 
ther as <i .slave for theft by tin' law of the 
king 0 / logypt (for hi.s / rr orttpi use by his law 
teas brating, and a fiiu af trcnc tfu ealue nj 
the thing stolen , )iot the betng made a slave), 
unless God had ploasetl, by nigrtrrng him to 
inrpaie Of hts brethun orid in.sjiititig them to 
rejrly ticeorthrtg to fhtn ii^ayi We (^xalt unto 
degiee.s of know lc(l;,'e and honour whom We 
ple.i^e, a-^ ./rts^ph, and theie is who i', know¬ 
ing .ibout eveiyoiie cdse eiuiowcil with know¬ 
ledge— I hey said, It he steal, a hiotherof 
his hath stolen before, narmly, Joseph, fot 
he .stolf an idol o/ gold htlongnig to the fathers. 
oJ hi', mother, arrd hroko t(, that he might not 
worship it And .Joseph concealoil it in hn 
miTid. ami did not diseovoi it lo them, llo 
said loiflan himselj, Ye are in a worse condi¬ 
tion than Jostph and Ins btother, by reason oJ 
your haring stolen your brother Jrom your father 
and your haring heated him unjustly , and God 
well know'eth w-liat yo state < oncet'niny him. — 
The} said, O prince, verily he hath a father, 
:i \ery old man, ndio lovrfh him more than uh , 
and eon.soleth himself by him fur the lo.ss of his 
.'.on who hath /retishea, and the separation of 
him giifcrth him, therefoie take one of uh 
as a slave m his .stead , for we see thee [to be 
onej of the beneiiet'nt. He replied, (loa pre¬ 
serve u.s from taking [any] saio him in 
whose po.sso.-^.siun we foimd oui ])roperty , for 
then (tj are took anothef), wc [should be] un- 
ju.st 

And when they despaiied of obtaining him, 
they retiiod to confer pi ivately together. The 
chief of them in age {namely, liruben, or in 
judgment, namely, Jartah), Do ye not know- 
that yoLU* father hath obtained of you n 
.solemn piomise in the name of (iod, with 
respect oJ your brother, and how vo foimorly 
failed (ff your duty with n'.^jicet to Joseph ? 
Therefore I will by no means depart from the 
land of Kgyjrt until my father give me per- 
mis.sion to return to him, or God decide for me 
by the. delivery of my brother; and Ho is the 
host, the nio.st just, of those who decide. Re¬ 
turn ye to your father, and .say, 0 our father 
verily thy son hath committed theft, and we 
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boi 0 not testimony against him save according 
to that which we knew of a certainty^ by our 
seeing the cup in his sack; and we were not 
acquainted with what was unseen by us when 
we gave the solemn promise: had we known that 
he would commit tf\eft^ we had not taken him. 
And send thou, and ask the people of the city 
in which we have been (namely, Misr^ and the 
company* of travellers with whom we have 
arrived (who were a people of Canaan') : and 
we are surely speakers of truth.— iio they re- 
turneA to him, and said unto him those words. 
Ho replied, N?^, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it (he suspected them, on account oj then 
former conduct in the case of Joseph) ; but pa¬ 
tience is seemly : peradventuro God will bring 
them back (namely, .Joseph ami his brother) 
unto me, together; for Ho is the Knowing 
with respect to my ease, the Wise tn His acts. 
And he turned from them, and said, 0 ! my 
sorrow for Joseph! And his eyes became 
white in consequence of mourning, and be 
was oppressed with silent grief. They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or be of the 
number of the dead. He replied, I only com¬ 
plain of my great and unconcealable grief and 
my sorrow unto God ; not unto any beside Him, 
for He it is unto uhom complaint is made with 
advantage; and I know by revelation from 
God what ye know not; namely, that the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is living. Then 
he said, 0 my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brother; and despair not of 
•the mercy of God ; for none despaireth of the 
mercy of God except the unbelieving people. 

“ they departed towards Egypt, unto 
Joseph; and when they went in unto him, 
they said, 0 Prince, distress (that is, hunger) 
hath affected u.s and our family, and we have 
come with paltry money (it was ba.se money, 
of some other sort) : yet give us full measure, 
and be charitable to us, by excusing the bad¬ 
ness oJ' our money; for God recompenseth 
those who act charitably. And he had pity 
upon them, and compassion affected him, and he 
lifted up the curtain that was between him and 
tnem ; then he said unto them in repioach. Do ye 
know what ye did unto Joseph, m beating and 
selling and other actions, and his brother, by 
your injurious conduct to him after the separa¬ 
tion of his brother, when ye were ignorant oj 
ivhat would be the result of the case of Joseph? 
They replied, after they had recognised him 
(desiring confirmation), Art thou indeed 
Joseph? He answered, I am Joseph, and 
this is my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto us, by bringing us together; for whoso¬ 
ever feareth God and is patient [will be re¬ 
warded]: God will not suffer the reward of 
the well-dows to perish. They replied, By 
God, verily God hath preferred thee above 
us, and we have been indeed sioneis. He 
said, There shall be no reproach cast on you 
this day ; God forgive you ; foy He is the 
most merciful of those^ that show mercy. 
And he asked them respecting his Jathei . so 
they answered. His eyes are gone. And he said. 
Go ye w*ith this my shirt (it was the shut oj 


Abraham, which he wore when he was cast into 
the fire: it was on his, that is, Joseph’s neck, 
appended as an amulet, in the well; audit was 
from paradise : Gabriel commanded him to send 
it, and said, In it is its odour, that is, tho 
odour of paradise, and it shall not he cast upon 
any one afflicted with a disease but he shaUhe 
restored to health), and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon the face of "my father: ho shall recover 
his sight; and bring unto me all your family. 
—And when the company of travellers had' 
gone forth from EI-^Areesh of Egypt, their 
father said, unto those who were present of his 
offspring, Verily I perceive tho smell of Joseph 
(for the zephyr had conveyed it to him, by per¬ 
mission of Him whose name be. exalted, from 
the distance of three days'' journey, oi eight, or 
more): were it not that ye think 1 dote, ye 
would believe me. They replied. By God, thou 
art surely in thine old error. And when the 
messenger of good tidings (namely, Judah) 
came with the shirt (and he had borne the 
bloody shirt; wheref ore he desired to rejoice 
him, as he had grieved him), ho cast it 
upon his face, and ho lecoverod his sight 
Thereupon Jacob .said. Did I not say unto 
you, I know, from God, what ye know not ? 
They said, 0 our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes foi us , *for we have been sinners. He 
replied, 1 will ask pardon for you of my 
Lord ; foi He i.h the Very forgiving, the Mer¬ 
ciful.— He delayed doing so until the first ap¬ 
pearance of the dawn, that the prayei might be 
more likely to be answered; or, as some say, 
until the night of [that la, preceding] Friday. 

“ They then repaired to Egypt, and Joseph and 
the great men came forth to meet them; and when 
they went in unto Joseph, in his pavilion or tent, 
he received unto him (or pressed unto him) his 
parents (las father and his mother ana his 
maternal aunt), and .said unto them, Enter ye 
Misr, if God please, in safety. So they en¬ 
tered, and Joseph seated himself upon his 
couch, and he caused hie parents to ascend 
upon the seat of state, and they (that is, his 
parents and his hrethr'en) fell down, bowing 
themsolve.'^ unto him (bending, but not putting 
the foiehead) upon the ground • such being 
their mode oJ obeisance in that time. And he 
said, O my father, this is tho interpretation 
of my dream of former times my Lord hath 
made it true; and He hath shown favour 
unto me, since He took me torth from the 
prison (he said not, fi'oru the well,—from a 
motive oj generosity, that his brethren might not 
be abashed), and hath brought you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited dis¬ 
cord between mo and my brethren ; for my 
Lord is gracious unto whom He pleaseth ; for 
He IS tho Knowing, the W'ibc.—And his father 
nsided with hxrti four and twenty years, or 
seventeen ; and the period oJ his sevaration was 
eighteen, or forty, or eighty years ‘ And death 
eame unto him; and thereupon he charged 
Joseph that he should carry him and bury him 
by his fathers So he went himself and buried 
him. Then he returned to Egypt and rernainea 
after him three and twenty years; and when his 
case was ended, and he knsw that he should not 
last upon earth, and his soul desired the lasting 
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pcssession, he said, 0 my Lord, Thou hast 
given me dominion, and taught me the inter¬ 
pretation of eventvS (or dreams') : Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Thou art my 
guardian in this world and in the world to 
come. Make me to die a Muslim, and join 
me with the righteous among my forefathers. 
And he lived after that a week, or more, and 
died a hundred and twenty years old. And the 
Egyptians disputed concerning his burial: so 
they put him in a chest of marble, and buried 
him in the upper part of the Nile, that the 
blessing resulting ftom him might be gemral to 
the tracts on each side, of it. Extolled be the 
perfection of Him to whose dominion there is no 
end! (Surah xLi. 54 to the end.) 

For the Talmudic origin of this account, 
see JUDAISM. 

JOSHUA. Arabic (^^). Son 

of Nim. Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, 
hut is most probably “the servant’’ men¬ 
tioned in Surah xviii. 59 : “ When Moses said 
to his servant, ‘ I will not slop until I reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for years I 
will journey on.’” (Vide al-Baizawi in loco.) 
borne say he is the Zu ’1-Kifl of Surah xxi. 
85. [zu ’l-kifl.] 

JUBAIR Jubair ibn Mu- 

t‘im an-Naufali. One of the Companions, 
and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim. lie was one of the 
most learned of the Quraish chiefs. Died at 
Makkah a.h. 54. Ibn ,7ubair, his son, was an 
Imam of great renow'ii, he died a.h. 99. 

JUBBU ’L-HUZN 

“The pit of sorrow,” winch Muhammad .said 
was a desert in hell, from which hell itself 
calls for protection, and which is reserved 
for reader.s of the Qur'fin who aie haughty in 
their behaviour. (Mishkut, book li. ch. lii.) 

JUDGE. Arabic Qc,zl A 

magistrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country, lie .should be an 
adult, a free man, a Muslim, sane, and un¬ 
convicted of slander (quzf ). It becomes a 
Muslim not to covet the appointment of Quzi, 
for the Prophet has said . “ Whoever seeks 
the appointment of Qazi shall be left alone, 
but to him who accepts the oflice on compul¬ 
sion, an angel shall de.scend and guide him.” 
(^Mishkdt, book xvi. ch. in.) 

The Qazi must exercise his oflice in some 
public place, the chief mosque being recom¬ 
mended, or, if in his own house, he .should 
see that the public have free access. He must 
not accept any presents except from relatives 
and old friends, nor should ho attend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friends. In addition to.his 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, and when present it is 
his right and oflice to perform the ceremonies. 
A woman may exercise the office of a Qazi, 
except in the administration of punishment 
(fadd) or retaliation (gisds), (Biddyah, voL 
ii. p. 613.) 
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JUDGMENT-DAT. Arabic Qiy.i. 

mah (l^\i^), [resurrection.] 

al-JUDI Mount Ararat, 

upon which the ark of Noah rested. :Men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Suiah xi. 46 : “ And it 
(the ark) settled on ul-Judi:' 

Judi IS a corruption apparently for Mount 
Giordi, the Gordyoei of the Greeks, situated 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

Ainsworth, m his f’/rav/.s in the Tiackof 
the Ten Thousand, says tradition .still points 
to Jabal Judi a.s the scone of the event, and 
maintains tlie belief that fragments of the ark 
oxi.st on its summit. 

Wbiston, in his IIisto} i/ of Armenia, p, 361, 
says Ataratia is the riaini' of a province and 
not of a mountain in Armenia. 

JU‘L The hire or reward 

of labour. An extraordinary pay or doiiu- 
tion. In tlie language of the law, a rcw.iid 
for biinging back a fugitive slave. 

JUMADA ’L-UILHRA 

The sixth mouth of tlie 

Muhammadan year, [muniils.] 

JUMADA 'L-ULA 

The tifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
[months.] 

JUM’AIl [FRIDAY.] 

JUNUB Lit. “ One who is 

separated.” The unclean. A jier.son who is 
in a state of uncloannoss [janabah] whereby 
he or she cannot perform any religious act 
or join in religious assemlilie.s. [purifica¬ 
tion.] 

JURF Lit. “ A wasted 

river-bank.” A place throe mile.s from al- 
Madinah, colebiatod in Muhammadan history. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 

Muhammadan law oii the subject is as fol¬ 
lows .— 

“ If any person draw a sword upon a Mus¬ 
lim he (the Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-defence, because the Prophet has 
said, ‘ He who draws a sword upon a Muslim 
renders liis blood liable to be shod with im¬ 
punity ’; and also, because a person w'ho thus 
draws a sword is a rebel, and guilty of sedi¬ 
tion ; and it is lawful to slay .such, God having 
said, in the Qur’an, ‘ Slay those who are 
guilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented.’ Besides, it is indispensably 
requisite that a man repel murder from 
himself and as, in the present in.stance, 
there is no method of ejfccting this but 
by slaying the peison, it is conse/juently 
lawful so to do. If however, it be possible 
to cfflect the self-defence without slaying 
the person, it is not lawful to slay him. It 
is written in the Jama ^agheer (al-Jdmi^u 
^s-Seighir), that if a person stiike at another 
with a sword, during either night or day, or 
lift a club against another in the night in a 
city, 01 * in the day-time in the highway out of 
the city; and' the person so .threatened kill 
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him who thus strikes with the sword, or lifts 
the club, nothing is incurred; because, as 
striking with a sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this case neces¬ 
sary to ‘kill the person in order to repel him ; 
and although, in the case of a club, there be 
more room for deliberation, yet in the night¬ 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and heiic? 
the person threatened is in a manner forced, in 
repelling the other’s attack, to kill him. (And 
60 likewise where the attack is made during 
the day-time in the highway, as there assist¬ 
ance cannot readily be obtained). Where, 
therefore, a person thus slays another, the 
blood of the slain is of no account. If a 
lunatic draw a sword upon a person, and the 
person slay him, the fine of blood is due from 
his property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
{Aqilah). As-Shrifi‘i maintains that nothing 
whatever is incurred in this instance. In 
the same manner, also, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per¬ 
son so attacked slay the infant, or the animal, 
a fine is due on account of the infant, or the 
value on account of the animal, according to 
Abu Hanifah, but not according to ash-Shafi‘i. 

“If a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike him, and then go away, and the 
person struck, or any other, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in such a way as 
indicates that he will not strike again, for as, 
upon his so retiring, he no longer continues 
an assailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
reverts, retaliation is 'consequently incurred 
•by killing him, 

“ If a person come in the night to a stranger, 
and carry off his goods by theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the Prophet having 
said, ‘ Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property.’ It is to bo observed, however, that 
this is only where tho owner cannot recover 
his property but by killing tho thief; for if 
he know that upon his calling out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwith¬ 
standing neglect calling out, and slay him, re¬ 


taliation is incurred upon him, since be in thir 
case slays the person unrighteously.” {^Hidd 
1 /ah, vol. iv. p. 291.) 

JUWAmlYAH (Sijif,-). One of 

Muhammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Ban! M-Mustaliq. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes {Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 309) : “ The captives of tho Bani 
Mustalick having been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the booty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release. 
One of them was .Tuweiria, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine 
ounces of gold. Despairing to raise so large 
a sum, she ventured into the presence of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for some remission of 
the heavy price demanded for her freedom. 
Ayesha no sooner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of a sprightly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her supplications. ‘ Wilt thou hearken,’ ho 
said, ‘ to something better than that thou 
askest of me ? ’ Surprised by his gentle 
accents, she inquired what that might be: 

‘ Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself 1 ’ The damsel forth¬ 
with expressed her consent, the ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 
to wife, built a seventh house for her recep¬ 
tion. As soon as tho marriage was noised 
abroad, tho people said that the Bani Musta¬ 
lick having now become their relatives, they 
would let the rest of the prisoners go free as 
Juweiria’s dower ; ‘ and thus no woman,’ said 
Ayesha, tolling the story in after days, ‘ was 
over a greater blessing to her people than this 
Juweiria.’” 

JUZ’ (»)^). One of the thirty por¬ 

tions into which the Qur’an is divided. 

[SIPARA.] 


K. 

KA'BAH “ A cube.” 

The cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosque at Makkah, which contains the Ha- 
jaru ’1-Aswad, or black stone. 

I. A Description of the Ka^hoh. —It is, ac¬ 
cording to Burckbardt and Burton, an oblong 
mas.si\G structure, 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and about 3o feet in height. It is 
constructed of grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman , 
cement.) The Ka‘bah stands upon a b.ase i 
two feet in height, which presents a sharp | 


inclined plane ; its roof being flat, it has, at 
a distance, tho appearance of a perfect cube. 
Tho only door which a fiords entrance, and 
which is opened but two or three times in the 
year (Burton says it can be entered by pil¬ 
grims, by paying the guardian a liberal fee), 
IS on the cast side, and about seven feet above 
the ground. At the south-east corner of the 
Ka‘bah, near the door, is the famous black 
stone [hajaru 'l-a-swad], which forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or five feet above the ground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface. 
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composed of ohoot a dozen smaller stonofl of 
different shapes and sizes. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a border of reddish brown 
cement, both the stone and the border being 
encircled by a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, the aporturo of the stone 
being one span and three fingers broad. In 
the corner facing the south, there is another 
stone about five foot from tho ground. It is 
one foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, placed upright, and of common 
Makkan stono According to tho rites of the 
pilgrimage, this stone, which is callod ar- 
Kuknu ’l-Yamfmi, or Yaman pillar, should 
only bo touched with the right hand as the 
pilgrim passes it, but Captain Burton says he 
frequently saw it kissed by tho pilgrims. 
Just by the door of the Ka‘bah, and close to 
tho wall, is a slight hollow in tho ground, 
lined with marble and sufficiently largo to 
admit of three persons sitting, which is callod 
al-Mi'-jan, and supposed to be tho place whore 
Abraham and his sun Ishmacl kneaded tho 



chalk and mud which they used to build tho 
Ka‘bah. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. On the basis of the Ka‘bah, just above 
tho Mi'jan, is an ancient Kufic inscription, 
■which neither Burckhardt nor Burton wore 
able to decipher or to copy. On the north¬ 
west side of tho KA'bah, about two feet below 
its summit, is tho water-spout, which is called 
the Mi’zabu’ r-Rahmah, or tho water-spout of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and was sent 
hither from Constantinople in a.h. 981. It 
carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon Ishmael’s grave. There are two large 
green marble slabs, which are said to have 
been presents from Cairo, a.h. 241, which are 
supposed to mark the graves of Hagar and 
Ishmael. The pavement round the Ka‘bah 
consists of a very handsome mosaic of 
varjous coloured stones, and is said to have 
been laid down a.h. 826 On one side of the 
Kabbah is a semicircular wall, the extremities 
of which are in a line with the sides of the 
'Ka‘bah, and distant about six feet, leaving an 
opening which leads to the grave of Ishmael. 
The wall is callod al-natim, “the broken,” 
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and tbs enclosed area al-Hijr, “the cnclo*^ 
sure.” The Ka‘bah is covorod with a coarse 
tissue of mixed silk and cotton, being of a 
brilliant black colour, and with a gold band 
round it, upon which is inscribed tho ninotioth 
verse of tho third chapter of tho Qu’run! 
“Verily tho first homo founded for mankind 
was surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a guidance to mankind.” Tho inscription 
being in large Kulic characters. For a fur¬ 
ther account of this cover, see kiswah. 



THE RA'BAH. {Burton.) 


n. The. Hiaiory of the Ka'hah, is embraced 
in the history of tho Baitu ’llah or masjido 
’l-haram. 

- According to tho Traditions and tho inven¬ 
tive genius of Muslim writers, the Ka‘h^h was 
first constructed in heaven ^hero a biodel 
of it still remains, callod the z?ai/u7-J/a‘wmr) 
two thousand years before the creation of tho 
world. Adam erected tho Ka'bah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
occupies in heaven, and soloctod the stones 
from tho five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-Judi, 
Hira’, Olivet, and Lebanon. Ton thousand 
angels were appointed to guard the structure, 
but, as Burckhardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in their duty f 
At tho Deluge the Sacred House was destroyed. 
But tho Almighty is said to have instructed 
Abraham to rebuild it. In its reconstruction 
Abraham was assisted by his son Ishmael, 
who with his mother Hagar were at tho time 
residents of Makkah, Abitiham having jour¬ 
neyed from Syria in ordei!' to obey the com¬ 
mands of God. 

Upon digging they found tho original foun¬ 
dations of the building. But wanting a stone 
to mark the corner of the building, Ishiiiael 
started in search of one, and as he was going 
in the direction of Jabal Qubais, the angel, 
Gabriel met him, and gave him tho famous 
black stone. Ibn ‘Abbas relates that the 
Prophet said, the black stone when it came 
down from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
but that it has become black from tho sins of 
those who have touched it. {Mishkdtt book 
xi. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

Upon the d^ath of Ishmael, the Kaffiah 
fell into the possession pf tho Banu JurhuiOt, 
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' Tind remained in their hands for a thousand 
years. It then became the property of the 
Banu i^uza‘ah, who held it for three hun¬ 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to* 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
Qusaiy ibn Kilab, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is said to have been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
‘Amr ibn Luhaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatry into Arabia, and that he brought the 
groat idoUIIubal from llait in Mesopotamia 
and placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon common to all the tribes. 
[idols.] The tribe of Qusaiy were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka‘bah. 
The successors of the BanCi Qusaiy were the 
Quraish. Soon after they came into posses¬ 
sion, the Ka‘bah was destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of a smaller size, 
than it had boon in the time of the Banu 
Qusaiy. The roof was supported within by 
six pillars, and the statue of Hubal was placed 
over a wall then existing within the Ka‘bah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham¬ 
mad. Al-Azraqi, quoted by Burckhardt, says 
that the figure of the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars nearest the gate. 

The grandfather of Muhammad, ‘Abdu ’1- 
Muttalib, the son of Ilashim, beca;mo the cus¬ 
todian of the Sacred House ; and during his 
time, the Ka‘bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it; so 
they demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
the work reached the place of the black 
atone. Each tribe wishing to have the honour 
of raising the black stone int® its place, they 
quarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
at last agreed that the first man who should 
enter the gate of the enclosure should be um¬ 
pire. Muhamnmd was the first to enter, and 
he was appointed umpire. He thereupon or¬ 
dered them to place the stone upon a cloth 
and each tribe by its representative to take 
bold of the cloth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
stone had reached its proper place, Muham¬ 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
band. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s 
mission, it is remarkable that there is scarcely 
an allusion to the Ka‘bah,and this fact, taken 
with the circumstance that the earliest Qib- 
lah or direction for prayer, was Jerusalem, 
and not the Ka‘bah, seems to imply that Mu¬ 
hammad’s strong iconocla.stic tendencies did 
not incline his sympathies to this ancient idol 
temple with its superstitious ceremonies. 
Had the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as onp who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of that of Moses 
and Jesus, Jerusalem and not Makkah-would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock [sAKHRAii] and not the Ka‘bah would 
have been the object of superstitious reve¬ 
rence. 

Taking the Surahs chronologtcallv, the 
c*arliest reference in the Qur’an to the Ka‘bah 
occurs in Surah Hi. 4, where the Prophet 


swears by the frequented house (al-Baitu 7- 
hut commentators are not agreed 
whether it refers to the Ka‘bah in Makkah, 
or its heavenly model above, which is said to 
ho frequented by the angels. Wo then come to 
Surah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
celebrated night dream of his journey from 
the Sacred Mosque {<^l-^f(Lsjida l-Hardm) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mos(iuo {cil-Masjida V- 
AqsiT) at Jerusalem. And m this verso we 
find the Rock at Jerusalem s})oken of as “ the 
precinct of which Wo (Uod) have blessod, to 
show him (Muhammad) of our signs,” ])rov- 
ing that even then the Prophet of Arabia had 
his heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on tho 
Ka‘bah. 

When Muhammad found himself oslahlished 
in al-Madinah, with a very good prospect of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, and its 
historic associations, ho seems to liavo with¬ 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its 
Sacred Rock and to fix them on the house at 
Bakkah as tho homo founded for mankind,— 
Blessed, and a guidance to all croaluros. 
(Surah iii. 90). Tho Jews proving obdurato, 
and there being little chance of his succeed¬ 
ing in ostablisliing his claim as their jirojihet 
spoken of by Moses, he changes tho Qiblah, 
or direction for prayer, from .Jerusalem to 
Makkah. Tho house at Makkah is made “ a. 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary ” 
(Surah ii. 119). 

Tlie Qiblah is changed by an express com¬ 
mand of the Almighty, and the whole passago 
\r remarkable as exhibiting a decided conces¬ 
sion on the part of Muhammad to tho claims 
of tho Ka‘bah as a central object of adoration. 
(Surah iii. 138-145.) 

“ Wo appointed the Qiblah which thou for¬ 
merly hadst, only that we might know liim 
who folioweth the apostle, fiom him A\h(> 
turnoth on his heels : The ch.ango is a dif¬ 
ficulty, but not to those wliom Qod hath 
guided. But God ^\ill not let vour failli bo 
fruitless; for unto man is (Jod Merciful, (iin- 
cious. We have seen tlu'O turning thy face 
towards every part of lIea\on; but ^^e will 
lia\e thee turn to a Qiblah wliich shall plcaso 
thee. Tuin tlien thy face towards tho saerecl 
Mo.squo, and wherever ye be, tuin your faces 
towards that part. They, verily, to wdiom 
‘ tho Book ’ hath been gi^en, know- this to be 
the truth from their Lord: and God is not 
legardless of w-hat yo do. Even though tlioii 
shouldest bring every kind of sign to those 
who have icceived the Scriptures, yet thy 
Qiblah they will not ado})t ; nor slialt thou 
adopt their Qiblah ; nor will one part of them 
adopt the Qiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge which liath come to thee,thou 
follow- their wishes, verily then wilt thou be¬ 
come of the uniighteous, They to whom w-o 
have given the Sciiptures know him —the 
(tpost/e —even as they know^ their own chil¬ 
dren : but truly a part of them do conceal 
tho truth, though acquainted w-ith it. Tho 
truth is from thy Lord. Be not then of thosa 
who doubt. All have a quarter of the Hea¬ 
vens to w-hich they turn them ; but wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good: God will 
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•t)ne day bring you all together; verily, God 
is all-powerful. And from whtitcvor place 
thou comost forth, turn thy face toward the 
eacrod Mosque; for this is the truth from 
thy Lord; and God is not inattentive to your 
doings. And from whatever place thou 
comest rorth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque; and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lost men have cause of 
dispute against you: but as for the impious 
among them, fear thepi not; but fear me, that 
I may perfect my favours on you, and that 
ye may be guided aright.” 

The verses of the second Surah of the 
Qur’an are, according to Jalalu ’d-din and 
other commentators, not in their chronological 
order. It is therefore difficult to fix the pre¬ 
cise date of the following verso :— 

Surah ii. 108: “Who is more unjust than 
be who prohibits God’.s mosques, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to rum them.” 

According to al-Baizuwi, the verso either 
refers to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
or to the Qiiraish who, at al-Hudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 

In tho seventh year of the Hijrah, Muham¬ 
mad was, according to the treaty with tho 
Quraish at al-IIudaihiyah in the previous 
year, allowed to (mtor Makkah, and perform 
the circuit of the Ka‘bahi Hubal and tho 
other idols of tho Arabian pantheon were 
still within the sacred building, but, as Mu¬ 
hammad’s visit was limited to three days, 
ho confined himself to the ordinary rites of 
the ^Umrah, or visitation, without interfering 
with the idolatrous arrangement of tho Ka‘bah 
itself. Before he loft, at tho hour of midday 
prayer, Bilal ascended the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first call to Mus¬ 
lim prayers, which were afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the usual form. 

The following year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of arms. The idols in tho 
Ka'bah were destroyed, and tho rites of tho 
pilgrimage were established as by • divine 
enactment. From this time the history of 
tho Ka‘bah becomes part of the history of 
Islam. 

The Kh alifah ‘Umar first built a mosque 
Tound the KH‘bah, A.e. 17. 

For a history of the eacrod moequo at 
Makkah, see masjidu ’l-haram. 

KA‘B IBN MALIK 

A companion of the Prophet 
and one of the Ansars of the tribe of Khazraj. 
He was celebrated as a poet, and embraced 
Islam after the second pledge of ‘Akabah. 
Ho was one of the three companions who re¬ 
fused to accompany Muhammad on the expe¬ 
dition to Tabuk (Hilal and Mararah being 
the other two), and who are referred to in 
the Qur’an, Surah ix. 118, 111): “Verily He 
is kind to them, unto the three who were 
left behind.” For a time Muhammad was 
displeased with them, but he afterwards be¬ 
came reconciled. Ka‘b became a companion I 
of some note, and died during the reign of *Ali. , 
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At-KABTR “The Groat 

One.” One of the ninety-nine altiibutos of 
God, Surah xxxiv. 22: “Ho is the High 
(al-^Ali) and tho Great (al-Kub'ir).'' 

KABTRAH (S;^). The fern, of 

A:a6ir, “ great.” A term used in theological 
books for Gnndk-i-Kabirah^ “a groat sni ” ; 
namely, that sin which is clearly forbidden m 
tho law, and for which punishment has been 
ordained of God. [sin.] ' 

EA‘BIYAH (^). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu Qasim Muliaiiiniad 
ibn al-Ka‘bi, who was a Mu‘tazili of Bagdad, 
who said the aets of God wore without pur¬ 
pose, will, or desire. 

KACHKUL Persian 

(vulg, kachkol). The begging bowl of a i eli- 
gious mendicant, [faqih.] 

KAFALAH (^UT). [bail.] 
KAFAN Tho shroud for 

the dead. It usually consists of throe jiioces 
of cloth for a man and five for .i woman. 
Those for a man - 1. An izm ^ or pjecf* of 
cloth, reaching from the navel to tho knei's 
or ankle joints ; 2, A or shirt, from llie 

neck to the knees , 8, A sheet to eover the 
whole corpse. For a woman flnno are 
also a breast baud and h(*ad band. The 
whole being of ^\hlto. [huiual.] 

KAFFAR/Vli (^;^), from A*o/r, 
“to hide.’* Hob. Lit, “ Co¬ 

verings; atonements; expiation.” 

The word occurs four times in the 
Qur’an:— 

Surah v. 49: “ Whoso remitteth it as alms 
shall have expiation for his sins.” 

Surah v. 91: “Its expiation shall bo to 
feed ten persons.” “This is tho expiation for 
your oaths.” 

Surah v. 9C: “ In expiation thereof shall ye 
feed the poor,” 

Tho other word used is fidyoh [fidyahJ. 
Tho expression kajf’dratu ^^-zuniiby “ iitonc- 
mont for sins,’’ is n.scd for expiation by 
prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage, [ex- 

riATION.] 

al-EAFI “Tho Suf. 

ficient One.” An attribute of God mentioned 
in the' Qur’an, Surah xxxix. 37 : “ is not God 
sufficient for His servant.” 

al-KAFI The title of a 

collection of traditions by Abu Ja‘far Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ya‘qub al-Kulini (a.h. 328) lecyavud 
by tho Shhuhs, 

KAFIil (;i^), pi. hi fir tin. Lit, 

The coveier.” One who hides or covers up 
the truth. 

Tho “word is generally used by Muham¬ 
madans to define one who i.s an unbeliever 
iuthe ministry of Muhammad and his Qur’an, 
and in this sense it secin.s to have been usimI 
by Muhammad hiin.self. Surah li. 37: 

“ Those who misbelieve {wa'Uazlna kafuru)', 
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and can our sip^ns lies, thoy are fellows of the 
.Fire, they shall dwell within for ever.” 

It is alscTused for those who believe in the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus, and tho Holy 
‘Trinity. Surah v. 70: “Thoy indeed are in¬ 
fidels (la-qad kafara 'llazina)^ who say God 
is al-Masihu ibn Maryam. . . . Verily him 
who associates anything with God, hath God 
forbidden Paradise, and his resort is the Fire.” 

Surah v. 77: “ They are infidels who say 
Verily God is tho third of three.” 

[On this passage tho Kamalan say it re¬ 
fers th tho Nestorians and to tho Malaka’iyah, 
who behove that God is one of three, tho 
other two being tho mother and son.] . 

According to tho Raddu '1-Muhi.idr (vol. 
iii. p. 442), there are five classes of kafirs or 
infidels : (1) Those who do not believe in tho 
Great First Cause; (2) Those who do not 
believe in tho Unity of God, as tho Sanawi- 
yah who believe in tho two eternal principles 
of hght and darkness; (3) Those who be¬ 
lieve in the Unity of God, but do not behevo 
in a revelation ; (4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(5) Those who behevo in God and in a reve¬ 
lation, but do not believe in tho general mis¬ 
sion of Muhammad to tho whole of mankind, 
as the Christians, a sect of tho Jews (sic). 

Saiyid Sharif Jurjani says : “ Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge tho mission of Muhammad, 
or those who do not believe in it. Those 
who do not believe in his mission are either 
those who reject it and yet believe in the in¬ 
spiration and divine mission of other pro¬ 
phets, as the Jews or Christians, and also 
the Majusl ^Firo Worshippers) ; or those who 
do not believe in any revelation of God’s 
will. Those who do not believe in any reve¬ 
lation from God, are either those who ac¬ 
knowledge tho existence of God, as tho 
Brahma (Buddhists ?), or those who deny the 
existence of a Supremo Ruler, as the Duhrl^ 
or Atheists.” 

“ Those who do not acknowledge Muham¬ 
mad as an inspired prophet are either those 
who do it wilfully and from more enmity, or 
those who do not acknowledge it from rofloc- 
tion and duo study of the subject. For tho 
former is eternal punishment, and for tho 
latter that punishment which is not eternal. 
There are also those who, wliilst they are 
Muslima, are not orthodox in their belief; 
these are heretics, but they are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox are an-Ndji or tho 
Salvationists.” (^Sharhu H-Muwdqif^ p. 507.) 

KAFUR The unthankful, 

or ungrateful. Condemned in tho Qur’an, 
Surah xxii. 39: “ God loveth not the false, 
the unthankfuV^ 

KAFtJR ( Lit, “ Camphpr.” 

A fountain in Paradise mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Surah Ixxvi. 6) as the fountain where¬ 
of the servants of the Lord shall drink. But 
al-Bai:pawI, the commentator, takes it for an 
appellative, and believes that the wine of Para-. 
dise will be mixed with camphor because of 
its agreeable coolness and smeB. 
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• al-KAHF “The Cave.’» 

The title of tho xvinth chapter of the Qur’an, 
in which is related the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, known as tho A^lidbu 
^l-Kahf. 

KAHIN pi. Icahanah and 

kuhhdn. A soothsayer, or augur. Tho word 
occurs only twice in the Qur’an; and in both 
instances it is used for “ a sootlisayor.” 

Siirah lii. 29: “For thou (Muhammad), by 
the favour of thy Lord, art neither a sooth¬ 
sayer (XJ/</n), nor one possessed (inajnun).'^ 
Surah Ixix. 42: “ Neither is it (the Qur’^) 
tho word of a soothsayer (kdhin)'^ 

The word is used in the Traditions in the 
same sense only:—_ t 

Mishkdt, book iv.’ chap. i. / “ The Prophet 
said, beliovo in Islam, and put not your trust 
in soothsayers (kahaiiah).” 

Mishkdt, book xxi. ch. ii. : “ ‘Ayishah re¬ 
lates that tho Prophet w'as asked about 
kakanah, foi*tuno-tollers, and ho said, ‘ You 
must not believe anything they say.’ It was 
then said, ‘ O Prophet, why do they then 
sometimes toll lies ? ’ And the Prophet said: 

‘ Because one of the jinn steals away the 
truth and carries it to the magician’s ear, and 
the magicians {kvJdidn) mix a hundred lies 
with it.’ ” - ' 

Tho Hebrew *Kohain, tepev?, is 

applied in tho Old Testament not only to the* 
.Jewish priests, but also to Mclebizedek 
(Gen. xiv. 18),'Potipher (Gem xli. 45; see 
marginal reading in our English version), and 
to Jethro (Ex. ii. 16). 

KAHEUBl ). m. “ Attract- 

ing Straws.” Electricity, or the power of 
attraction. A $ufi term. ^ • 

' KAIFIYAH (^^)! “ Detailed 

circumstances.” A term used in Muljiammadan 
books for a statement or account of any¬ 
thing, c.g, kaifiyat-i-taskfnr^ “ the manner of 
attack”; kaiflyat-i-rdsikhahy “a fixed or 
permanent quahty ” ; kai/iyat-i-*drizah, “a 
moveable or accidental quality.” 

KA’LAH (^’V^). A' kind of sale 

which is prohibited. Mishkdt, book xii. ch. 
V. pt. 2; “ The Prophet has forbidden selling- 
on credit for credit,” 

‘Abdu ’1-Haqq explalna it thus: “ If^mr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr dir¬ 
hams, and Zaid say to Bakr, I Lmno sold you 
the piece of cloth, which is with *Amr for teiL 
dirhams ”—^thiiA sale is forbidden, 

KALAM^^), “ A word; speech.’^ 

‘//mu H-kaldm, “ schelastic theology ”; fasihtt 
H-kaldm^ “ eloquent ”; muha.?$alu 'l-kaldmy 
“ the substance of a discourse.” 

KALAMu'’LLAH(fi)iJlj^). ‘‘The 

Word of God.”' A title given to the Qur’an.. 
Surah ii. 70: “ Already a sept of them havav 
heard the Word of Gwif 
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XALiMAH Lit. «The 

■^ord." Tho Creed of the Muslim. 

m t^\ 6l\ 

Ld Ildha ilia Hldhu: Muhammadun Rasulu 

nidh. 

“ There is no deity but God: Muhammad is 
4;he Apostle of God.” 

The whole sentence as it stands does not 
occui’ in the Qur’an; but the first part of tho 
creed, “ There is no deity but God,” is in 
tho Suratu Muhammad, or XLviith chapter of 
the Qur’an, verse 21 ; and the second part, 
“Muhammad is tho Apostle of God,” is in tho 
Suratu ’1-Fath, or XLVUith chapter, verso 29. 
The first sentence is known as tho Nafy and 
the l^bdt, or tho rejection (there is no deity) 
and the affirmation (hut GW), and is recited 
often as a religious office by tho {?ufi 
faqirs. 

The whole creed frequently occurs in tho 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring clause in 
^•the daily prayer. 

This Kalimah occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the “ She.ma* IsraiR' of 
the Ilebrew' Bible in the Jews’ religion. Th6 
iShema^ (“ Hear ”) is tho foiuth verse of Deut. 
vi. : “ Hear, 0 Israil, Jehovah our Elohirn is 
one Jfhot'tih'^] whi<Jb is frequently used in 
daily morning and evening service of tho 
Jow'B. From tho Traditions (Mishkdt, boOk 

xi. ch. 2, pt 1) it appears that a something 
similar to this well known symbol of tho 
Muslim creed, was in use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Mushms, 
amongst whom it is laiown as the Talbiyah : 

“ I stand up for Thy service, O God I There 
is no partner with Thee.” [talbiyah.] 

Tho recital of the kalimah is tho first of 
tho live foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according to tho Fawa'idu 'sk-SharVahy 
every Muslim should recite it aloud at least 
once in his lifotimo, and he should imd(irstan<l 
its meaning, [recital of the cbeki>.] 

KALIMATU ’L-HAZEAH (iuE\ 

Tho fiat of God when He 

said “ Be,” and it was created. The word 
^■Mn, is therefore called tho hulitnafu 
Hazrah. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xxxvi. 82: “ His bidding is only' when Ho 
desires anything to say to it ‘ BE,’ and it is.” 
And in about eleven other pl.aces. 

KALIMATU ’SH - SHAH AD AT 
^‘Thc word of testi¬ 
mony.” The following cxpiession of belief; 
“ I bear witness that there is no acity but 
God, and that Mhl^ammad is His Apostle.” 
[prayer.] 

KALlMU’I/LAH (•sHl ^). “The 

ConvOrser with God.” A title given to the 
J^rophet Moses ' d^ishkdt, book xxii. ch. 

xii. ). It is also refeiTod to in tho Qur’an, Surah 
iv. 162: “Moses did God speak to —con¬ 
versing.” 

XALlSAH, KILlSAH (L^). A 

Christian Church. ^EKKXrjcrca- is 

used in books of Muhammadan law for both 
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Christian and Jewish places of worship. The 
word ka7iisah is also used, [kanisail] 

KAMIL “Perfect; com¬ 

plete.” Al-Insdnu 'l-Kdmil, “ the perfect man.” 
A mystic term, [insanu ’l-kaaul.] 

KAMILlYAH A sect of 

Shi‘ah Muslims founded by Abu ’1-Kamil, who 
s.aid tho Asahib, or Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet, wore infidels, because they rejected tho 
house of ‘All in forming tho Khalifatc, and 
ho even called the Khalifah ‘Ali an intidol 
because he did not claim his rights when Mu¬ 
hammad died. (Kitdbu 't-Ta'rifdty in loco,) • 

KAN‘AN (o^ ). “ Canaan.*' 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an. Tho 
Commentators al-Baizawi and Jalalu ’d-din. 
say he was the son of Noah; but the author oi 
tho Qamus dictionary says ho was tho son of 
Shorn. (4(lcording to tho Old Testament, ho 
w'as tho son of Ham, Gen. x, 6; 1 Chron. 
i. 8.) 

Ho is said to bo that son of Noah who was 
drowned, through unbelief, in tho deluge. See 
Qur’an, Surah xi. 44. [noah.] 

KANISAH A Christian 

church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is used in the Hiddyah (voL ii 
p. 219) for a synagogue, [cudrciies.] 

al-KAHZH ’L-MAlvHFl (>^1 
Lit. “ The Secret Treasure." 
A term used by tho ^ufis for tho essence d^if 
personality of God. 

KARAWAN Persian. “A 

caravan.” Tho Arabic term is Qdjilah, A 
party of merchants proceeding on a journey 
under tho direction of a loader who is called 
a Qjdjilah Bus hi, 

KAEBALA’ (A/), or MASH- 

IIADU ’L-lIUSAIN. A city in al-‘Iia(i, cele¬ 
brated as the scene of the mai’tyrdom of al- 
Ilusaiii [al-hdsain] and the place of bis sepul¬ 
chre. It is fifty milos south-west of Baghdad, 
and about six miles west of tho Euphrates. 

al-KARIM ‘‘The Gene- 

rous One.” One of tho ninoty-nino attributes 
oi God. - 

KARDBIN [CHEEUBIM.] 

KASHF (eJUT). The uncovering 

of anything covered; manifestation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to tho mind of man, by the grace 
and power of God. 

KATIB An Amanuensis; 

a clerk; a secretary. Ill the latter sense it 
is used for Muhammad Ibn Ba‘d ibn M*iii‘ 
az-Zuhri, the secretary to al-W&qidi. 

TIBU ’L-.WAQII)!.] 

KATIBU ’L - WAQIDI 

The secretary of al-Waqidj. 
A Muslim historian, largely quoted by Sir 
M’lllium Muir in bis Li/e of Mahometf and 
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nleo by Spron;?er, and often given as an autho¬ 
rity in tbc present work. 

Mr. Ameer All in his Life of Muhammad 
London, 1873), couples the name of Kdtibu 
- Wnqnii with that of al- Waqidi himself, as 
regarded by ‘‘ the Muhammadan as the least 
trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad,” and quotes Ibn Khallikan in 
support of his opinion. It is quite true that 
Ibn f^allikan does speak of the traditions 
received by al-Waqidi as “of feeble autho¬ 
rity,” but he bears testimony to the tru.st- 
worthincss of al- Wnqidia secretary in the 
Btrongest terms, as will be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing (flotation, and it i.s manifestly unfair 
of Ml. Ameer Ah to couple the two names 
together in hi.s preface ;— 

“ Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Ibn Mani az-Zuhii, was a man of the highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. Ho lived for 
Boino time with al-Wakidi [wAqiDi] in the 
character of a secretary, and for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-l-Wakidi. Amongst the masters under 
whom bo studied was Sofyan Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on hi.s 
own authority by Abb Bakr Ibn Abid- 
HunyS, and Abu Muhammad al-Uarith Ibn 
Abi (.'l.sama at-Tamimi. lie composed an ex¬ 
cellent work, in fifteen volumes, on the tlif- 
feront cla.sacs (tabakdt) of Muhammad’s com¬ 
panions and of the Tabis. It contains also a 
history of the khnlifs brought down to his 
own time. Ho loft also a smaller Tabakdt. 
[Its vhaiacter as a x'cnicious and trustluorthy 
histoiiaa is universally admitted. It is said 
that the complete collection of al-Wakidi’s 
■works remained in the pos.sesaion of four 
persons, the first of whom was his secretary, 
Muhammad ibn S;iad. Thu distinguished 
writer dispbiyod groat acrpiircments in the 
eciences, the traditions, and traditional lite¬ 
rature ; most of his books treat of the tradi¬ 
tions and law. The Kbatib Abu Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him in 
these teiuiH; ‘We consider Muhammad ibn 
fSaad as a man of unimpeached integrity, and 
the Traditions which be delivered are a proof 
of his veracity, for in the greater part of the 
irformation handed down by him, we find 
him discussmg it, pa.ssage by passage.’ Ho 
Was a mawla (slave) to al-Hu.sairi Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He died at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4tli wf tho latter Juiiiada, a.h. 203 (De¬ 
cember, A.D, 818), at tho ago of sixty-two 
years, and was interred in the cemetery out¬ 
side the Damascus gate (Bab as-Sham.)”— 
(Ibn Khallikan, Biog. Diet., in loco.) 

AL-KAUpAK Abun¬ 

dance ” A pond in Muhammad’s parndi.so 
known as the flauzu U-Kausar, or “The 
Pond of Abimdariee.” 

Tho wold occuis once In tho Qur’an, Surah 
cviii 1 - 81 — 

“ Truly we have givOn thee an abun¬ 
dance (i.c. al-K(tu!^ar) 

“ Pray therefore tu tho Lord, ^ind slay the 
victiuia. 
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Verily -whoso hatoth thee shall be child¬ 
less.” 

But it is not clear v7hother the pond is in¬ 
tended in this verso. Al-Baizawi thinks it 
refers to abundance of blessings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro¬ 
phet saw tho pond al-Kausar in the night of 
his Mi'raj or heavenly journey [mi‘raj] and 
that it was a river of water on each side of 
which there wore domes, each formed of a 
hollow pearl.” 

‘Abdn ’llah ibn ‘Amr relates that tho Pro¬ 
phet said “tho circumference of al-Kausar 
is a month’s journey, and it is a square, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and it.s cups for drinking sparkle 
like tho stars of heaven. He who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst.” {Mishkdt^ 
book xxiii. ch. xii.) 

KHABAE-T-WAUID jf-). 

A term used in tho Traditions for a tradition 
rolated by one person and handed down by 
one chain of narrators, [tradition.] 

KHABAR MUTAWATIK 

A term used for a tra¬ 
dition which is' handed, down by very many 
distinct chains of narrators, and whicli ha.s 
boon always accepted as authentic and ge¬ 
nuine, no doubt over having been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says all learned Mus¬ 
lims of every period have declared tho Qur’an 
is the only Hadis Mutawatir, but some have 
declared certain Ahadi.s also to bo Muta¬ 
watir, tho number of such not exceeding five. 
(Essay on the JTraditions, p, 15.) [tradi¬ 
tions.] 

KHABIS (o^). “ Impure; 

base; wicked.” 

Qiii’un vni. 38: “That God may distin¬ 
guish tho lufe from tho good, and may put 
the vile one on the top of the other, and 
heap all up together, and put them into hell,”' 

KHADiJAH Known as 

Khadijnfn 'l-Kuhid, “IHiadijah tho Great.’' 
The first ^vifc of Muhammad, and tho first 
convert to a belief in his mission. 

tSho w'as a Quraish lady of good fortune, 
tho daughter of Khuwailid, who was the 
great giandson of Qusaiy. Before she mar¬ 
ried Muhammad, ahe was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sona 
and a daughter. Upon her marriage with 
Muhammad, she had attained her fortieth 
year, whil.',t he was only twenty-five years of 
ago She continued to be his only wife until 
tho day of her death. She died December. 
A.D. fil9, aged G5; having been his coun¬ 
sellor and support for five-and-twenty years. 
She had borne Muhammad two sons and four 
daughters; al-Qa.sim, and ‘Abdu ’llah, also 
called at-Taiyib and at-Tahir, Zainab, Ru- 
qaiyah, Fatimah, and -Umm Kulsiim. Of 
those, only Fatimah survived the Prophet, 
and from her and her husband ‘All are de- 
sceudud that posterity of Saiyids "who are 
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tho subjocfs of Ruoh frequent petitions in the 
khutbahs and tho jjrayers in all 

parts of tho Muliammadan world. 

Muhammad over retained his adection for 
Kbadijah. 'Ayishah said: “ I was never so 
jealous of any one of tho Prophet’s wives ns 
I was of Khadijah, although 1 never saw her. 
Tho Prophet wa^i alway.s talking of her, and he 
would vory often slay goats and out them uj), 
and send pieces of them as presents to Kha- 
dijah’s female friends. I often said to him, 
‘ One might suppose there had not been such 
another woman as Kbadijah in tho world!’ 
And tho Prophet would then praise her and 
say she was so and so, and I had children by 
her.” {^^lshkut, hook xxix. ch. xxii.) 

According to a traditional saying of Mu¬ 
hammad, Kbadijah, Fatimah. tho Virgin 
Mary, and Asiyah tin' wife of Pharaoh, were 
the four ])oifect women. (Mishkdl, book 
XXiv. ch. xxix. })t. ti.) [MUnAMMAO.J 

KHAFI ^‘Hidden.’* A 

term uso<l in works on exegesis for that 
which is hidden in its moaning, as compared 
with that whicli is obvious. [quran.J 

ISHAIBAR a rich and 

populous vallov, eight stages from al- 
Madinah, inhabited by Jews. It is cele¬ 
brated in tho history of Islam as the scene 
of one of Muhammad’s expeditions, ah. 7, 
when tho chief Kinanah was slain and tho 
whole valley con<\uorod. (See Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, new ed.. p. JS8, 

Hero tho Prophet instituted mut‘ah, or 
temporary maniage. [MUT‘.\ii.j I hu e were 
the special orders regarding clean .and unclean 
animals pi omulgated. llero Muhammad 
married Safivali, the widow of tlie chief of 
Kliaibar. Ib're Zaiunb, the si.stev of the 
warrior Marliab, who had lost her husband, 
her father, arul her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid 
Tlie campaign of Khaibnr, therefore, marks 
an epoch in the Prophet’s histyry. [mcham- 
MAD. ) 

KHAIRAT The plural 

of Khuir. •‘(lliaiity; good deeds.” The 
word oecurs in the Qur’an in its singular 
form hut 111 modern theological works 

it is more frequently used in its plural 
form. 

KHAIRU ’L-QURIIN j^). 

The best geiiei atioTis. A term us^d for the 
first throe generations of Muslims from the 
time of the Prophet Muhammad is related 
to have .said there w'ould he throe virtuous 
generations, the one in which ho lived and 
the two following it. 

KIIALFIYAH (M^). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Khalfu ’l-KJianji, w'ho 
maintained, contrary to the goneial belief, 
that tho children of idolaters will be eter¬ 
nally damned. 

lOIALID Son of al-VValld. 

The famous Muhammadan general. Jlo 
fought against Muhammad at Uhud and do- 
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foatod the Muslim army. Tho Prophet mar- 
ried Maimiinah, who was an aunt to Khfilid, 
a lady fifty-one years of age, and .soon'after¬ 
wards Khulid himself embraced Ishtin and 
hocamo one of its most powerful champions, 
lie led tho Bedouin converts in tho advance 
on^ Makkah, and was prosont as ono of tho 
chief leaders of tho Muslim aimy at tho 
battle of Ilunain, and suhseipuml expeditions. 
In tho reigB of Abu Bakr, ho murdoiod 
Malik Ihn Nuwairah, an omiiient Arab (^hlof, 
and married his widow. Tlic murder greatly 
displeased tho Khalifah Abu Bakr, and ho 
would have ordered Khaliil to bo put to 
death, hut ‘Umar interceded for him. Ho 
afterwards took tho lead in various expedi¬ 
tions. Ho invaded al-Uraq and Syria, took 
Bustrah, dofoatoil tho Christians at Ajnadin, 
commanded tho Muslim army at Yarmiik, and 
subdued tho country as far as tho Euphrates. 
After the taking of Damascus, ho was rocalled 
by ‘Umar, .and sent to llims and Badabakk. 
He died at Hims a h. 18, a.d. fill!). 

KHALIDIJN pi. of WduU 

‘‘Eveilasting’’ A toim used to exprcs.s tho 
everlasting char.actcr of the ]oys of heaven 
and the torments of hell. It is used fifty 
times in the Qur’an in this sense, [utkknai* 
1‘ONlsnMENT.] 

KHALIFAH pi. Khulafrr, 

from kholj, to leave hohind.” Arujluie^ 
“Caliph” A Kueecssor; a lieutenant; a 
vicegei (‘lit, or deputy. Tho word is used in 
the Qur’an for Adam, as tho vicegerent of tho 
Almighty on ('arth. 

Surah li. 28 : ‘‘ And when thy Lord said 
to tho angels,‘I am about to place a vice¬ 
gerent (Uoflijah) on tho oaith,’ they said, 
‘ Wilt Tlnm place therein one who will do 
evil therein and shed blood ? ’ ” 

And also for David :— 

Surah xxxvm. 2o • “0 David! verily Wo 
have mado thee a vicegerent {khnlifah)- 
judge then between men with truth.” 

In Muhammadanism it is tho title given 
to tho successor of Muhammad, who is \estod 
with ahsoluto authority in all matt(‘rs of 
state, both civil and religious, as long as ho 
rules in eonformity with the law of the Qur’an 
and Hadis. Tho wajrd more frequently used 
for tho ortico in Muhammadan works of ju- 
1 is]irudeii('o, is hudni (leader), or til-Imamu. 
'l-jVznm (the great leader). It is held to ho 
an es.si>ntial piinciple in the establishment of 
the ollico, that there shall be only ono Kh alifah 
at the same lime; for tho Prophet said: 
“ When two Khalifahs havo been set up, put 
the last to death and prosrrve tho otlier, for 
tho last is a rebel.” {Mtshbit, hook xvi. 
ch. i.) 

According to all Sunni IMuhaniniadan 
books, it 18 absolutely lU'cessary that tho 
Khalifah he “ a man, an adult, a sara* person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
a just pcr.son, and one of lh(' i^unii^h (? e. of 
the tiiho to which the Prophet him:.elf be¬ 
longed). 

The Shhahs hold that ho rdiould he one of 
tho descendants of the Prophet’s own laimly; 
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but tills is rojoctod by tho Sunnis and Wab- 
habis. 

The condition that tho Kh alifah should bo 
of the Quraish is very important, for thereby 
tho present Ottoman Sultans fail to establish 
their claims to the Klialifato (Arabic Khilafah). 
The four immediate successors of Muhammad 
are entitled the Khnlafn'u ^r-Rdshidurij or “ tho 
well-directed ^alifahs.” Accordini? to the 
Baghyatu W-Maid, only the first five Kh ali- 
fahs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, ^Ali, and al- 
Hasan,aro entitled to tho distinction of Kha- 
lifah, tho others being merely Amirs^ or 
Governors. After the deaths of. the first five 
Khalifahs, the Khalifato, which is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not hereditary, 
passed successively to the Umayades (Bcniu 
Umayah). The first Khalifah of this dynasty 
was Mu‘awiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of 
the Quraiiih tribe, who received tho Khalifato 
from al-IIasan. Of the Umayades, there 
were fourteen Khalifahs who reigned at 
Damascus, extending over a period from A.n. 

. 41 to A.n. W2 (a.d. GGl to a.ix 750). The 
' title then passed to Abu ’^‘Abhas, the fourth 
In descent from al-‘Abba.s, tho uncle of Mu¬ 
hammad, and tho Abbaside Khalifahs, thirty- 
• seven in number, who reigned at Baghdad 
from A.n. 132 to a.il C6G (a.d. 750 to a.d. 
:i2:)8). 

Tho temporal power of the Abbaside Kha¬ 
lifahs was overthrown by Haluk Khan, grand¬ 
son of tho celebrated Chenjiz Kkan, a.d. 
1258; but for three centuries, certain de- 
; 3 condant 8 of tho Abbaside, or Baghdad 
: Khalifahs, resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual pow4r. Tho founder 
of the present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was ‘Usman (Othman), a chieftain descended 
from iho Orghuz Turks (born at Sakut, a.d. 
1259), who was at first the ruler of a small ter¬ 
ritory in Bithynia, but who in 1299 invaded tho 
whole country of Makkah, and subsequently 
extended his conquests to tho Black Sea, 
and whoso successor, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained tho title of lOaalifah from one of 
the Abbaside Khalifahs in Egypt. About 
the year a.d. 1615 (a.h. 921), Salim I., ruler 
of the Ottoman Turks and Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, finding himself the most powerful 
prince of his day in Islam, and wishing still 
further to consolidate his rule, conceived tho 
idea of reviving in his own person the ex¬ 
tinct glories of the Khallfate. He had more 
than one claim to be considered their cham¬ 
pion by orthodox Muhammadans, for ho was 
the grjandson of that Muhammad II. who had 
finally extinguished the Roman Empire of 
the East; and ho had himself just ended a 
successful campaign against' the heretical 
Shah of Persia. His only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperors in India, 
the Emperor of Morocco, and the Mameluke 
ruler of Egypt, then known to tho world as 
par excellencef “ the Sultan.” With the two 
former, as rulers of what were remote lands 
of Islam, Salim seems to hare troubled him¬ 
self little; but he made war on E^ypt. In 
A.D. 1516 he invaded Syria, its outlying pro¬ 
vince, and in 1517 hy entered Cairo. 
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There ho made prisoner the reigning Marne* 
luko, Qansau ’1-Qhauri, and had him publicly 
beheaded. 

He then, in virtue of n very doubtful cgS' 
sion made to him of his rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil Ibn ‘Amri ’l-Hiikim, a descendant 
of tho house of al-‘Abbris, whom he found 
living as titular j^alifah in Cairo, took t<i 
him.self the following style and title : Sultdnn 
's-Saldtvi wa Ildkimu U-lfnUmin^ Maliku 7 - 
Bahrain wa Jldimyu '/-Bairahi, Khalifatn 
'r-Rcuiuli Hldh^ Amirud-Mu'minin^ wa JSnftdn. 
UHi Khan ; that is: “ King of kings and Ruler 
of ruler.s, Monarch of tho two seas (tho Me¬ 
diterranean and the Rod Sea) and FVotector 
of the two land.s (al-IIijaz and Syria, the 
holy lands of Islam), Successor (Khalifah) of 
tho Apostle of God, Ruler of tho Faithful, 
King and Chief.” It is s.aid that he first had 
the satisfaction of liearing his name men¬ 
tioned in the public prayer.s as Khalifah 
when ho visited tho Great Mosque of Zacha- 
rias at Aleppo, on his return northwards in 
1519. 

Such are the titles still claimed by the 
Ottoman Sultans, who arrogate to thomselvop 
tho position of lOmlifahs and Successors to 
the Prophet. It is, however, a mere asser¬ 
tion ; for the title and office being elective 
and not hereditary, it was not in tho power 
of any Khalifah to transfer it to another. 
Force of circumstance.s alone has compelled 
tho ruler of tlio Ottoman Empire to assume 
the position, and has induced his subjects to 
acquiesce in tho usurpation. Wo have not 
seen a single work of authority, nor met 
with a single man of learning, attemj[)ting to 
prove that tho Sultans of Turkey are rightful 
Khalifahs ; for tho assumption of the title by 
anyone who is not of the Quraish tribe is 
undoubtedly illegal and heretical, as will be 
seen from the following authorities:— 

Mishkdtu H-Ma^dblh, book xxiv. ch. xii. : 
“ Ibn‘Amr relates that the Prophet of Gqd 
said: ‘ The I^alifah shall bo in the Quraish 
tribe as long as there are two persons in it, 
one to rule and another to serve.’ ” 

Sharhu H-Muwdqif^ p. GOG, Arabic edition, 
Egypt: “ It is a condition that tho Khalifah 
(Imam) be of tho Quraish tribe. All admit 
this except the Khawarij and certain Mu‘ta- 
zilaha. We all say with the Prophet: ‘ Lot tho 
Khalifah be of the Quraish’; and it is cer¬ 
tain that tho Companions acted upon this in¬ 
junction, for Abu Bakr urged it as an autho¬ 
rity upon the Ansars, on tho day'of Sakhifah, 
when tho Companions were 'present and 
agreed. It is, therefore, for a certainty 
established that the j^alifah must ho of the 
Quraish.” 

The Ilujjatu Hldhi. 'l-Baldgbahy p. 835, 
Arabic edition, Delhi: “ It is a necessarr 
condition that the Khalifah (Imam) be of 
the Quraish tribe.” 

The Kash'hdju H-I?tildhdt; A Dictionary 
of Technical Terms. Edited by Colonel N. 
Lees, tVi loco : “ The Kh alifah (Imam) must 
be a Quraish.” 

It is a matter of history that the Wahhabia 
regarded the Turkish Sulji^ as a usurper^ 
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'when Sa‘ud took Makkah and al-Madmah in 
]i^04; and to tho presont day, in countries 
not under Turkish rule, the khutbah ig re¬ 
cited in behalf of the Amir, or ruler of the 
Muslim state, instead of the Ottoman Sultan, 
whioh v*Tould not be the ('ase if be vrere ac¬ 
knowledged as a lawful Khalifah. In a col¬ 
lection of yiutbahs, entitlevi the Mfipua'ii 
KJixitdb, the name of the Sultfm of Turkey 
does not once occur, although this collection 
is much used in Muhammadan states. We 
have soon it stated that the Sultan prayed 
for in Hyderabad and Bengal; but wc be¬ 
lieve it will bo found, upon careful inqiiirj^ 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recently, in any of tho mosques of India, 
kjiutbahs, in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by name, have been im¬ 
ported from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. S. Blunt, the chief 
arguments of the Ilamfite ‘Ul{ima’ in sup¬ 
port of tho claims of tho present Ottoman 
dynasty are :— 

(1) The right of the Stcorrl. —Tho Khalifato 
being a necessity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de 
facto holder of tho title should ho recognised 
until a claimant willi a better title should 
appear. Now, the tir.st (jualilication of a 
claimant w’as, that he should make the claim, 
and the second, that lie should, bo supported 
by a party ; and Salim had both claimed the 
Khalifate and supported his pretensions at 
tho head of an army. He challenged the 
world to produce a rival, and no lival had 
been found. 

(2) Election^ that is, tlic sanction of a legal 
body of elders. It was argued that, as tho 
uhlu ^aqd (or council), had been removed 
from al-Madinah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and fiom Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
8alim had brought with him to 8t. 8ophia’s 
some of tho ‘Ulama’ (learned men) of tho 
Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjunc¬ 
tion -with the Turkish ‘Ulnma had elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec¬ 
tion is to tho present day observed at Con¬ 
stantinople in token of this right, and each 
new' Sultan of the house of ‘Usman, as he 
succeeds to the temporal sovereignly of 
Turkey, must wait before being locognised 
ns ]^alifah till ho has received llic sword of 
oliico at the hands of tho ‘Ulaina’. This ceie- 
mony it is customary to pcifonn in the 
mosque of Aiyiib. 

(d) Sultan Salim, as has l>€en 

already said, obtained from Mutaw'akkil, a 
flescendaiit of the Abbasides, and himself 
titularly J^alifah, a full cession of all tbo 
Ivhalifah rights of that family. The fact, a.s 
far as it goes, is historical, and the only flaw 
in the argument would seem to be that Mu- 
tawakkil had no right thus to dispose of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a pieccdent for nomi¬ 
nation, they cite the act of Abu Bakr, w'ho 
on his death-bed rccomniondcd ‘Umar as bis 
successor in tho Khalifate. 
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(4) The Guardianship of the Two Shrines 
(JIaraman), that is to say, of Makkah and- 
Jerusalem, but e.spcciMly of Makkah. It has 
been as.serted by some of the ‘Ulama’, and it 
is certainly a common opinion at tho present 
(lay, that tbo sovereignty of al-Ilijua is in 
Itself .sutlloiciit title to tho Kh ali/ate. It 
seems certainly to have been so considered 
m the lirst ago of Islam, and many a bloody 
war was then fought for the right of protoct- 
ing the Haitu Uldh, but tho connection of al- 
Ilijaz witii tho empire of tho Jvhalifahs has 
been too often broken to make this a very 
tenable argument. In the tenth century, 
Makkali was hold by the Kannathian here¬ 
tics, m the thirteenth by the Imams of $an‘a’, 
and for seven years in the present century by 
tho ^Vahhab^8. Still tho dc facto Bovoroigiity 
of the Haramain, or two shrines, was ono of 
Salim’s pleas; and it is ono which has reap¬ 
peared in modern arguments respecting the 
Khalifal riglits of his descendants. 

(5) Possession of the Amdnclt^ or sacred 
relics. This last is a plea addressed to the 
vulgar rather than to tho learned; but it is 
ono which cannot bo passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exorcises a powerful influonco at 
tbo present day over the ignorant mass of 
Muslims, it was assorted, and is still a piotw 
belief, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
A.D. 1258, coilain relicts of the Prophet and 
his Companion.s were saved and brought to 
Cairo, and thence transferred by Salim to 
Constantinople. These were represented tm 
constituting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their possession as giving a title to the suc¬ 
cession. They consisted of the cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and of 
tho sword of ‘Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to bo prc.served in the mosque of Aiyub 
at Constantinople. (8eo The Future of I slam ^ 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, London, 1882, 

p.‘ 8(;.) 

On tho general question as to whether or 
not an Imam, or Kh alifah, is noeosKary for 
Islam, tho author of the Sharhu 'l-Muwdqif 
says, “ The appointment of an Imam (I’.c. 
T^alifuh) i.s incumbent upon tho umlcd body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
the 8unnis, although tho Mmtazilahs and 
Zaidiyabs say it is merely expedient, hut not 
ordered by tho law, whilst the lahmailiyah.s 
and the Imamiyahs say God will Himself ap¬ 
point an Imam for tho establishment of sound 
doctrine. Some say tho appointment of an 
Imam is only necessary when Muslims aio 
at peace amongst themselves and united, and 
not when they are in a state of rebellion. 

Tho arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imam, or Khalilah, being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abu Bakr, 
the first Khalifah. it was established by 
general consent; and Abu Bakr, in his liist 
khutbah after tho death of Muhammad, said : 
“Beware! Muhammad is certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
ono should be appointed for its protoction.’* 
And all the Muslims at that time consentoc^-' 
to this saying of Abu Bakr, and consequently 
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in all ages Muslims have had an Imam. And 
it is well known that without such an officer 
Islam cannot be protected from evil, for 
without him it is impossible to maintain the 
orders of the Muslim law, such as marriage, 
Jihad, punishment, and the various ordinances 
of Islam. (^Sharhu H-Muwdqif, p. 603.) 

The following are some of the injunctions 
of Muhammad regarding the Imam or Kha- 
lifah:— 

“When two Khalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death and preserve 
the other, for the second is a rebel.” 

“ He who acknowledges an Imam must 
obey him as far as he can, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

“ Whomever God appoints as Im^, and he 
does not protect his people, shall never smell 
the smells of paradise.” 

“ It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whether he likes or disUkes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law ; 
then when he is ordered to sin, he must 
neither attend to it nor obey it.” 

“ Whoever quits obedience to the Imam 
and divides a body of Muslims, dies like the 
people in ignorance; and whoever takes a part 
in an affray, without knowing the true from 
the false, does not fight to show his religion, 
but to aid oppression ; and if he is slain, then 
he dies as the people of ignorance; and that 
person who shall draw hia sword upon my 
people, and kill the virtuous and the vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
rotected by them, is not of mo nor am I of 
im.” 

“ The Companions said, ‘ 0 Prophet! when 
they are our enemies and we theirs, may 
wo not fight with them?’ He said, ‘No, 
80 long as they keep on foot the prayers 
amongst you’; this ho repeated, ‘BewareI 
ho who shall be constituted your prince, see 
if ho does anything in disobedience to God; 
and if he does, bold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw yoiirselves from his obedience.” 

“ Ho who forsake.s obedience to the Imam, 
will come before God on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion without a proof of his faith ; and ho 
who dies without having professed to the 
Imam, dies as the people of ignorance.” 

“ Prophets were the governors of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel; when one died, another supplied 
his pla#e; and verily there is no prophet 
after me, and the time is near w’hen there 
will be after mo a great many Khalifahs. 
The Companions said, ‘ Then what do you 
order us ? ’ The Prophet said, ‘ Obey the 
Khalifah, and give him his due; for verily 
God will ask about the duty of the subject.’” 

“Beware! you are all guardians, and you 
will, all bo asked abont your subjects; then 
the Imam is the guardian of the subject, and 
he will bo asked respecting the subject; and 
a man is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will bo asked how they behaved, and his 
conduct to them ; and a wife is a guardian 
to her husband’s house and children, and 
will bo interrogated about them ; and a slave 
is a shephord to his master’s property, and 


will be asked about it whether ho took good 
care of it or not.” 

“ God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, but had two counsellors 
with him; one of them directing lawful 
deeds, and that is an angel, and the other, 
in sin, and that is the devil; and bo is guarded 
from sin whom God has guarded.” (^Mishkdtt. 
book xvi. ch. i.) 

1 .—The Khalifaha of the Sunnis^ from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. 

(1) The four rightly directed ‘ Khalifahs., 
and al-Hasan (at Makkah) ;— 

1. Abu Bakr, a.h. 11 (a.d. 632). 

(Collected the Qur’an into one volume.) 

2. ‘Umar, a.h. 13 (a.d. 634). 

(Conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia.) 

3. ‘Usman, a.h. 23 (a.d. 643). 

(Invades Cyprus ; revolt at al-Kufah.) 

4. ‘All, A.H. 35 (a.d. 655). 

(Revolt of Mu‘awiyah; ‘Ali assas¬ 
sinated.) 

5. Al-Hasan, a.h. 40 (a.d. 660). 

(Resigns; poisoned.) 

(2) Umaiyado dynasty. The Banu Umai* 
yah (at Damascus) :— 

1. Mu‘awiyah I., a.h. 41 (a.d. 661). 

(Siege of Constantmoplo; makes Da¬ 
mascus the capital.) 

2. Yazid I., a.h. 60 (a.d. 679). 

(Destruction of al-Husain’s party and 
his death.) 

3. Mu‘awiyah II., a.h. 64. (a.d. 683). 

(Deposed.) 

4. Marwun I., a.h. 64 (a.d. 683). 

(Poisoned.) 

5. ‘Abdu ’1-Malik, a.h. 65 (a.d. 684), 

(Arabian money first coined.) 

6. Al-Wahd I., a.h. 86 (a.d. 705). 

(Conquest of Africa, Spain, Bukharab.) 

7. Sulaimun, a.h. 96 (a.d. 715). 

(Defeated before Constantinople; die? 
of grief.) 

8. ‘Umar (Omor), a.h. 99 (a.d. 717). 

(Poisoned.) 

9. Yazid II., A.H. 101 (a.d. 720). 

(His generals successful in war.) 

10. Hisham, a.h. 105 (a.d. 724). 

(Charles Mallei checks the conquest of 
the Arabs in the West; rise of tho 
Abbasidos ) 

11. Al-Walid 11., a.h. 125 (a.d. 743), 

(Slain by conspirators.) 

12. Yazid 111., a.h. 126 (a.d. 744). 

(Died of the plague.) 

13. Ibrahim, a.h. 126 (a.d. 744). 

(Deposed ) 

14. Marwaii, a h. 127 (a.d. 744). 

(Defeated by tho Abbasidos, pursued 
to nnd slam on tho banks of tho 

Nile.) 

Tho end of tho Umayah dynasty, a.h. 132 
(a.d. 749). 

(3) The Ahbaside dynasty. Ad-Daulatu ’1- 
‘Abbusiyah (at Baghdad and Saumara). 

1. Abu ’I-‘.\bbas as-tsaffah, a.h, 132 (a.d. 750). 

(Resides at al-Kufah.) 

2. Al-Manaur, a.h. 136 (a.d. 754). 

(Abdu ’r-Rahman, the Umaiyah Kha¬ 
lifah seizes Spain; Baghdad founded). 
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S. Al-Mahdl, a.h. 158 (a.d. 775). 

(Conquers Nicomedia on Sea of Mar¬ 
mora, making the Empress Ii-eno pay 
tribute.) 

4. Al-Hudl, A.H. 109 (a,d. 785). 
j. Hariinu 'r-Rashid, a.h. 170 (a.h. 780). 

(The hero of Arabian Nights; a flou¬ 
rishing period of Arabian literature.) 

3. Al-Amin, a.h. 193 (a.d. 809). 

7. Al-Ma’mun, a.h. 198 (a.d. 813). 

(The Augustan period of .tVrabian 
letters.) 

8. Al-Mu‘taBim, a.h. 21 S (a.d. 833). 

(Makes the city of Saiimara his 
capital; decline of the Kh alifate.) 

9. Al-Wasiq, A.II. 227 (a.d. 841). • 

10. Al-Mutawakkil, a.h. 232 (a.d. 847). 

(A persecutor of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians ; murdered.) 

11. Al-Muntasir, ah. 247 (a.d. 801), 

12. Al-Mustq‘in, a.h. 248 (a.d. 862). 

13. Al-Mivtazfe, A.H. 252 (a.d. 800). 

14. Al-Muhtadi, a.a. 255 (a.d. 809). 

J5. Al-Mu‘tamid, a.h. 25() (a.d. 870). 

(Re-establishes the capital at Baghdad.) 
10. Mu‘ta7.id,'A.H. 279 (a.d. 892). 

(Conquers Persia; Ismail Sainam 
•> seizes Turkistan from tlio Khalifah.) 

?7. Al-Muktafi I.,a.h. 289 (a.d. 902). 

(Ismail Samaiu seizes Persia from the 
Khalifah.) 

18. Al-Muqtadir, a.h. 205 (a.d. 008). 

(The Fatimites in Egypt.) 

10. Al-Quhir, a.ii. 320 (a.d. 932). 

(Blinded and deposed.) 

20. Ar-Razi, a.h. 322 (a.d. 934). 

(The last of the l^alifahs who ever 
-jocited the khutbah.) 

21. Al-Muttaqi, A.H. 320 (a.d. 040). 

(Decline of the Abba.sides.) 

22. Al-Mustakfi, A.n. 333 (a.d, 044). 

23. Al-i\!uti‘, A.H. 334 (a d. 945). 

(The Fatimato Khalifahs .seize all 
North Africa and Egypt.) 

24. ^t-Tiliq A.II. 303 (a.d. 974). 

•' (Deposed.) 

25. Al-Qddir, a.h. 381 (a.d.' 091). 

(Mahmfid of Ghazni conquers India.) 
2G. Al-Qa’im, a.h. 422 (a.d. 1031). 

(Rise of the'^Soljukian Turk.s.) 

27. Al-Muqtadi, A.n. 0)7 (a.d. 1075). 

(The first crusade; rise of Ilasan 
Jubah, and his followers the Assassins.) 

28. Al-MustaGir, a.h. 487 (a.d. 1094). 

(Jeru.salem taken by the Fatimitcs.) 

29. Al-Mustarshid,A.u. 512 (a.d. 1118). 

(Mui'dered by the Assassins.) 

30. Ar-Rashid, a.h. 529 (a.d, 1135). 

(Murdered by the Assassins.) • 

31. Al-Muktafi II., a.h. 630 (a.d. 1130). 

(Defeated by the Turks; second 
crusade, a.d. 1146.) 

32. Al-Mustanjid, a.h. 555 (a,d. 1160). 

(Disorders in Persia.) 

33. Al-Mustahdl, a.h. 566 (a.d. 1170). 

* (Saladin, the SuRan of Egypt, con¬ 
quers Syria.) 

34. An-Nasir, a.h. 575 (a.d. 1180). 

(Conquests of Jengiz Khan; third 
crusade, a.d. 1189.) 
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35. Az-^fihir, a.h. 622 (a.d. 1225). 

36. Al-Mustnnsir, a.h. 623 (a.d. 1226). 

(Persia subject to the Moghuls ) 

37. Al-Musta‘.sim, a.h. 640 (a. 0.12 40). 

(llalaku, tlie Tiiik, a grandson of 
Jengiz l^fm, takes Baghdinl and puts 
the Khalifah to death, a ii 656(ud. 1258). 
The uncle of the last Khalifah goes to 
' Egypt, while the Khalifate continues* 
only as a .spiritual power. 

(4) The ‘Usmiin, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Constantinople). 

1. ‘Usman I. (Othmaii), a.d. 1299. 

2. Orkhan. a.d. 1320. 

3. Munid (Amurath), a.d. 1360. 

4. Bayazid I., a.d. 1389, 

5. Suluimau I., a.d. 1402. 

6. Musa, A.D. 1410. 

7. Muhammad I., a.d. 1413. 

8. Murad II., a.d. 1421, 

9. 'Muhammad II., a.d. 1451. 

10. Bayazid II., a.d. 1181. 

11. ISalii'n I. (8ohm), a.d. 1512. 

(Assumes the title of Khalifah.) 

12. Sulaiuian II., a.d. 1520. 

13. Salim 11., a.d. 1566. 

14. Mui.U III., A.D. 1574, 

15. Muhammad 111., a.d. 1595. 

K). Ahmad I , a d. iOO.’h 

17. Mustafa L, a.i>. 1617. 

(Deposed in favour of his nephew ) 

18. ‘Usniiiu IL, A.D. 1618. 

19. Mustafa 1., A.D. 1622. 

(Restored and again deposed.) 

20. Murad IV., a.d. 1623. 

21. llir.ahim, a.d. 1640. 

22. Muhammad IV., \.d. 1649. 

23. Sulaiman TIL, a.d. 1687. 

24. Ahmad IT., a.d. 1691. 

25. Mustafa IT., a.d. 16!>5. 

26. Ahmad Ill., a.d. 1703. 

27. Mahmud T.. a.d 173<>. 

28. ‘Usm.in III., a d. 1754. 

29. Mustafa III., a.d. 1757. 

30. ‘Abdu ’1-lIamid L, 1771. 

3)1. Salim III., a.d 1788. 

32. iMustafa IV., a.d. 1807. 

33. Mahmud II., 1808. 

34. ‘Ahdu ’I-Majid, A.D. 1839. 

35. ‘Ahdu ’l-‘Aziz, a.d. 1861. 

36. Murad V., a.d. 1876. 

37. ‘Abdu ’1-IIumid, A d. 1876. 

II.— T/ir only regard those as 

rightful Jnidms (they do hot use the woid 
Khalljah) who aro diiscondod from ‘Ah (the 
son-in-law of the Prophet) and his wifo Fa- 
timah, the Prophet’s daughter. According 
to their tradition.s, Muhammad distinctly 
nominated ‘Ali as his successor whon ho was 
returning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on his way to al-Madinah, the Pro¬ 
phet, with ‘All and certain other of the Com¬ 
panions stayed at a place called Ghadiri-i- 
Khum, And that it was hero'revealed by 
Gabriel that ho should nominate ‘Ali as his 
successor. He is related to have said, “ O 
ye people, I am your Prophet and ‘AH is my 
successor. From us (i.c. ‘AH and my 
daughter) shall descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
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of the 2niaina.^ Hayatu '*I-‘Quluh, y. 

334.) . • 

According to 4he ’Shi‘ah8, there liavc only 
been twelve lai^rlful Imams;— 

1. ‘All, Ron-^rl-law of Muhammad. 

2. Al-Hasan. eldest son of ‘Ali and Fatimah. 

3. Al-Husaii, the second son of ‘Ali and 

Patimah. ' 

4. Zainu ’l-‘Abidin, son of al-Husain. 

5. Muhammad al-Baqir, son of Zainu '1- 
^Ahidin. 

G. Ja‘taru 's-Sadiq, son of Muhammad al- 
Baqir. 

7. Musa ’l-Kiizim, son of Ja‘far. 

8. ‘Ali ar-Raza, son of Musa. 

Iff. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ‘All ar-Razfi. 

10. ‘Ali an-Naqi, son of at-Taqi. 

11. Al-Hasan a'l-‘Askari, son of ‘Ali. 

12. Muhammad, son of al-Askari, or tho 
Jraiim Mahdi, who is supposed to he still 
alive, although he has withdrawn hitnaclf 
Irom the world, and that he will appear 
Again as al-Mahdi, the Director, in the last 
days, [al-maitdi.] ‘ 

Tho Kings of Persia have never claimed to be 
in any sense the auccessnrs of tlio Prophet. 

Sultan Mahmfid ‘Ahdu ’llah (a.h. 700, a.d. 
130G), was the hrst monarch oi Persia A\ho 
proclaimed himself a Shi‘ah. 

HI.—27ic b'dlinude K/iallfdhs were a dy¬ 
nasty who claimed the Khalifate in the reign 
of the Abbasido Khalifah Muqtadir, their 
founder, ‘Ubaidu 'Ihih, pretending to be al- 
Mahdi, “ Tho Director,” and a descendant of 
Fatimah, tho daughter of tho Prophet. They 
reigned over Kgyi)t and North Africa from 
A.D. 010 to A.D. 1171, and w(‘rc in all fourteen 
jChalifahs. 

1. ‘Ubaidu ^Ifih, a.d. 910. 

(Ravaged tho coasts of Italy and 
invaded Egypt several times.) 

2. Al-Qa im, A.D. ^>33, 

3. Al-Mansuv, a.d. 91G. 

Al-Mu‘izz, A.D 955. 

(Established the Khalifate of the Fji- 
timidns in Egypt ; defeated in Spain; 
took Sicily; founded Cairo; <,‘onqueied 
Syria and Palestine.) 

J. Al-'Aziz, A.D. 97S, 

' (Married a Christian woman, M’hose 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan- 
.dria and Jerusalem.) 

6. Al-Hakim, a.d. 99G. 

(Persecuted Jew.s .and Christians.) 

7. Az-Zuhir, a.d. 1021. 

' (The power of the Filtimides declines.) 

8. Al-IMustansir, a.d. 1037. 

(The rise of the Turks.) 

9. Al-Musta‘li. A.D. 1094. 

(Defeated by the Crusaders.) 
fiO. Al-Amir, a.d. ilOl. 
a. Al-Hiitiz, a.d. 1129. 

12. Az-Zafir, A.D. 1149. 

1,3. Al-Faiz, a.i>. 1154. 

14 Al-Azid, A.D. 11()0. 

(The last of the Fatimide IHialifahs. 
His AVazir, Nuiu 'd-din, on the death of 

^ his ma tor, submit, to the Abbasidc 
Khalifali Mustahdi. \.D. lj.7i ) 
^r^ATIMlVAU.] 
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TV .—The Khalifate of Cordova In Spain 
was founded by a .descendant of the deposed 
Umaiyah <dynastv, ‘Ahdu A’-Rahmau ibn 
Mu‘aw’iyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 
Cordova from A.D. 711, when Tilrik and Musa 
came over from Africa and invaded Spain. 
Rut ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmitn was the first to assume 
the title of Khalifah. 

The following is a list of the Khaliiahs of 
Cordova and Granada from a.d. 755 to the 
fall of Granada, a.d. 1492 ;— 

1. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman T, a.d. 755. 

(Cordova embollish^ and the Mazquita 
erected.) ‘ 

2. Hisham L, a.d. 786. 

3. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahnifm 11., a.d. 78G. 

4. Al-llakam I., a.d. 79G. 

(Sui named “ The Cruel.”) 

5. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahm.in HI., a.d. 821. 

(Christians povsocutiid.) 

G. Muliammad I., a.d. 852. 

(Alfonso tho Great obtains victories.) 

7. Al-Miinayyir, a.d. 88G. 

8. ‘Abdu ’Hail, a d. 888. 

(Flourishing pi*riod of literature and 
seiema' .at Coidova.) 

• 9. ‘Abdu ‘r-Rahman IV., a.d, 912. 

(The heroic age of Spain.) 

10. Al-Hakam H., a.d. 9G1. 

11. Hi.shrun Tl., A.D. 97G. 

12. Sulaiman, a.d. 1012. 

(Defeated and rxeented by ‘Ali.) 

13. ‘All, a.d. 1015. 

14. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman V., a.d. 1017. 

15. AI-Qasim, a.d. 1018. 

IG. ‘Abdu 'r-liahinun VT.. a.d 1(523. 

17. Muliamm.'id II., a r>. 1023. 

18. llisham HL. A.D, 1026. 

(Estc(‘med for his equitable and hu¬ 
mane govermneiit.) 

HK JaAMiliir, a.d. 1031. 

20. Muhamm.'id TIL, a.d. 1044. 

21 Muliammad TV., a d. 10(,0, 

22. Muliamm.'id V.. a d. 10(>‘b 

(Sieg(‘ of T( ledo, a.d. 1082 ) 

2,3. Yusuf I., A.D 1094. 

24. ‘Ail, A,i>. 1107. 

25. Tashifin, A.D 1144. 

2G. ‘Abdu ’!-lMuii‘im. d. 1147. 

27. Yusuf H., a.d. 1103. 

28. Ya‘qub I., a.d. 1178. 

21>. Muhammad VI., a.d. 1199. 

30. Ya‘qub IT., A.D. 1213. 

31. Abu Ya‘qub, a d. 121.3. 

,32 Abfi Mrdik, A.D. 1223. 

33. Al-Ma’mm, a.d. 1225, 

(Died in Morocco.) 

34. Abu ‘.'\li, a.d 122.‘>. 

(Coidov.a suiqirised l.y Ferdinand of 
Loon and Castile, and taken. Tho fall 
of the IGuilifate «rf Cordora, a.d. 123G. 

Khalifate established by tho Moors at 
Granada.) 

J hr Kfadijahs ur Sid tuns of (jranadu. 

35. jMuhammad I., a.d. 1238. ^ 

(Encoiirages literature.) 

3G. Muhammad 11., a.d. 1273. 

37. Muhammad HI., a.d. 1302, 
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38. An-Na^ir, a.d. 1309. 

39. Iama‘il L, a.d. 1313. 

40. Muhammad IV., a.d. 1325. 

41. Yusuf I., A.D. 1333. 

42. Muhammad V., a.d. 1354 

43. Iama‘il 11., a.d. 1359. 

44. Abu Sa‘id, a.d. 1300. 

45. Yusuf II., A.D. 1391. 

40. Muhammad VI., a.d. 1300. 

47. Yusuf III., A.D. 1408. 

48. Muhammad VII., a.d. 142.3. 

49. Muhammad VTIL, a.d. 1427. 

50. Muhammad VII. (restored), a.d. 1429. 

51. Yusuf IV., A.D. 1432. 

52. Muhammad VII. (again restored\ a.d. 

1432. 

53. Muhammad IX., a.d. 144,5. 

54. IVIuhammad X., A.D. 1454. 

55. ‘All, A.D. 1403. 

56. Abu ‘Abdi ’llah, A.D. 1483. 

57. ‘Abdu ’llah az-Zaggal, a.d. 1484. 

(The fall of Grannda, nn<l the conso¬ 
lidation of the Spanish Monarchy, a.d. 
1492.) 

Thus, amidst the aeelammations of Chris¬ 
tendom, Ferdinand and I-iabella planted the 
.symbol of Christian faitli on the walls of 
Oranada, and proclaimed the <lestruction of 
Muhammadan rule in Spain. 

liHALlLU ’LLAH J^). 

'•The friend of God.” A title given to 
Abraham in tlie Qur’an, Sur.ih iv. 124: For 
God took Abraham as his friend.” 

With regard to tiiis verso, al-Baizawi 
Bays : “ Abraham in a time of dearth sent to 
ti friend of his in Fgypt for a supply of corn : 
but the friend denied ^him, saying, in his ex¬ 
cuse, that though there ^^as a famine in their 
'country also, vet, had it been for Abraham’s 
ONvii family, no would have sent what he de¬ 
sired, hut he knew he %vanted it only 
entertain his gue.sts, and give away to the 
])ooi, according to his usual ho.sjntality. The 
servants whiuii Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to return empty, to 
conceal the matter trom then rieighbours, 
filled then sacks with tine white •^aiid, which 
in the Fast }>retty much lesembles meal. 
Abraham being informed l)y his servants on 
their return of their ill auc<“e.ss. the concern 
he was luidei thiew him into a .sleep, and in 
the meantime Sarah, knowing nothing of 
Avhat had happened, opening one of the 
fiaeks, lound good llour in it..nid immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
Bmelling the new bread, asked her whence 
(S-he had the tlour. • "Why,’says she, ‘from 
your frieiul in Egv]it.’ ‘ Nay,’ replied the 
patriarch, • it must have come from no otlier 
than my Jrcend^ God Almighty.’ ” [abkaham.] 

KHAMR The word used 

(n the Qur’an for wine or anything that in¬ 
toxicates. 

Surah li. 216: •* Tliey will ask thee about 
wine (k-harnr), and games of chance: say in 
both is sill and prolit to men, but the .sin of 
"both is greater than the protit of the same. ’ 
By the orthodox, the term / haiur is gene- 
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rally held to include not only alcoholic drinks 
but opium and other narcotics. Some under¬ 
stand it to include tobacco ; honco the de¬ 
struction of tobaoc® pipes in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wahhabis, [wahiiari,] 

IplAN Persian. “A ruler; 

a chief.” A term used for the supreme ruler 
of small countries or provinces. The Khdn 
of the Tart:u*s. It is also one of the titles 
of the Sultan of Turkey. It is also used for 
a caravansary or inn, being a corruption of 
tho Persian “ a homo.” 

al-IOIANNAS a demon 

mentioned in the Qur’an, SQrah cxiv. (the 
last chapter):— 

“ Say : 1 betake me for refuge to tho Lord 
of men, 

“ The King of men, 

‘‘ The <lod of men, 

“ Against the mischief of the stealthily 
withdrawing whisperer {al-Uiannas), 

‘‘ Who whisporoth in man’s breast— 

Against genii and men.” 

]QJANZAB A demon wlio 

oasts dopbt at tlio time of prayer. ‘Usman 
ibn Abi ’l-*Asi relates that he came to the 
Projiliet and complained that he was dis¬ 
turbed by the devil during prayers, Tho 
Prophet said, •• This is a demon called Ij^an- 
zab who disturbs prayer. When you are 
aware of any such disturbance, seek pro¬ 
tection of God and spit over your left shoulder 
three times.” ‘Usman did so, and all doubt 
and perple.Kity was dispelled. 

KHARxVBAT ‘‘A winr4 

shop or tavern.” A mystic tonn for tho 
society of the Murshid, or inspired teacher* 
See Diwdn-i-Hdfh (Bickuell’s edition, p. 

“Within the Magian’s house of wine ouif 
Maker’s light I sec.” 

“ Behol^^ this marvel, what a light and 
where that sight I see.’’ 

KHARAJ ( 5 ^/^). A tax, or tribute 

on land. This was originally applied to a 
land tribute from non-Muslim tribes (///t/rzynA, 
vol. ii. p. 204), but it is now used for a tax, 
or land-rent due to the State. Ld-hhardf is 
a term u.sed for lands exempt from any such 
payment. 

lOJARQU ’L-‘ADAH (sjUJ\ 

Lit. “ Tho .splitting of Nature.” That winch 
i.s contrary to the usual course of nature. A 
term use for miracles. Eitlier (1) Mw/izah^ 
miracles worked bv Propliots ; or (2) Kmd- 
nidh, wonders performed by walls or saints ; 
or (3) Istidrdj^ wmnders worked by the power 
of Satan, [miraclks.] 

IfflASHYAH ‘‘Fear.’^ 

Khuahyatu 'ddh, “The fear of God,” is an 
expression which occuis in tho Qur’an. 

8ruah ii. 69: ••There are some that fall 
down for fear of God.’’ 

Surah ir. 79: “A portion of them fear 
men as with tha fear of (iod, or w'ith a yet 
greater fear.’* 
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KHASR (^). Lit. “ The midaie 

Dr ^vaist.■’ An 'act forbidden in prayer, as 
related by Abu Ilurairah, -svlio said: ‘‘The 
fProphct forbade Kha.<sr in prayer.” (Mishkdt, 
l*ook iy. ch. xx.) It is generally held to bo 
‘the act of holding the v.'nist with the hands 
lo relievo the sensationjof fatigue experienced 
in the positfon of standing. Some divines 
believe it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
viiHi<iarah,oY staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it the sense of cutting short the 
’verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
• n time in the prescribed attitud'e. (Sha 2 /ch 
*Ahdu H-Haqq.) 

ICHASSCyoVi). “ Special’’ftsdistin- 

guished from ^Amm, ‘‘general.” A term fre- 
^inently used by Muluammadan writers and in 
treatises on exegesis. 

. laiATIMU ’X-NABITIN 

“ The seal of the Prophets.” 

A title assumed by 3Iuhammad in the Qur’an. 
Surah xxxiii. 40; “ Ho is the Apostle of iJod 
and the scat of the PfOjdiets,'' By which is 
■meant, that ho is the last of the Prophets. 

imATIMU’N-NABOVVAH 

“ The seal of prophecy.” A 

fttn'in used for the large mole or fleshy pro- 
luheriinco on Muhammad's back, which is 
eaid to have been a divine sign of his pro- 
jihctic office. 

‘Abdu 'llah ibn Sai’jis describes it as being 
as largo as his closed list, with moles round 
labout it. Ahu Raihsah wanted to remove 
at, but Muhammad refused saying, “ The 
Physician thereof is Ho who placed it there.” 

IvHATIR “Mind; con- 

science.” A term used by mystic teachers. 
K/jilfir is said lo be of four kinds; Al-Khdtiru 
'‘r~R(ibbdnu “ conscience inspired of God *’; 
id-Khutiru 'l-MalidAn “ conscience inspired by 
angels"; al-K/idfn n “ a conscience 

*inS])ired by the flesh”; (il-Khdfiru 
tuiu, “a conscience in^plred by the devil.” 
^Kiiuhti 't-Tu’nfCit, in loco.) 

XHATMAH An epilogue, 

hut more generally a recitation of the whole 
of the Qur'an. {Kfitm., “ concluding.”) 

Mr. Lane in his Aialion Nightt, (vol.^ i. 
pu 382). says the most approved and common 
mode of crit<‘rtaining guests at modern pii- 
vatc fostiMties. is by a fhatmah, which is the 
recitation of the vliole of the Qur'an. Their 
mode of recitation is a peculiar chanting. 

KHATN A legal term for 

the husbands of female relations within the 
piohibitcd degrees. It likewise includes all 
the relations of the.se husbands. (Hiddgahy 
vol. iv. p. 518.) 

KHATNAH (^^). [circumci¬ 
sion.] 

KTjTATT (Ws.). A line; a letter of 

the alphabet; an epistle. (1) A figure drawn 
by exorcists making an incantation. (2) 
JCliatt-i-lShun/t “royal letters; a diploma.” 


(3) ‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Abbas says a Maftf oi» 

letter," is the language of the hand, and its 
divine origin is stated in the Qur an. Surah 
xevi, 4; “ Who hath taught us the use of the 
pen.” It is said Adam first wrote with his 
linger in the dust, but others say it wa.s 
Idris. The same traditionist says the first 
Avho invented the Arabic character, were 
three persons of the tribe of Bulan of the 
race of Banff Taiy. , • 

Ibn Ishaq says there aro -four classes of' 
Arabic w’riting ; the Makki, the Madani, the 
BasrI, and the Kiifi; and the first who wrote 
the Qiir’iin in a clear and elegant wu’iting, 
was Khidid ibn Abi ’1-Haiyaj, and that he 
was set to the work by Sa‘d, who employed 
him as a caligraphist for the Khalifah Walid 
ibn ‘Abdi ’1-Malik, A.H. 80, and that Khillid 
wrote it in what is now called the Kufio cha¬ 
racter. (Khashfa ’z-Zunun, Flugcl's ed., vol. 
iii. p. 149.) 

KHAUF “ Fear.’* Gene- 

rilly used for the fear of God. ‘Abdu ’llah 
ibn Mas‘ffd relates that Muhammad said: 
‘’There is no Muslim w’hose eyes shed tears, 
although they be as small as the head of a 
fly. from //(//• of God, but shall escape >iioll 
fire.*’ {Mishkdt. book xxii. ch. xxi-x. jA. 3.) 

ivHAWARIJ itiY). Lit. “The 

Rcvolters.” A sect of 5juslims who affirm 
that any man may be promoted to the dignity 
of J^alifcih, e\en though he be not of the 
Qiiiaish tribe, provided-ho be elected by the 
Muhammadan nation. The first who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who revolted* 
from ‘All after they had fought under him at 
the battle of Siffin, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
KJbalifate to the arbitration of men when, 
111 tlieir o})inion, it ought to have been sub¬ 
mitted to the judgment of Gnd They affirmed 
that a man might l)e appointed J^alifah, no 
matter of what tribe or nation, pro\ided he 
weie a jurt and pious person, and that if the 
l^alifah tqrned a^\ay from the truth, ho 
might be put to death or deposed. They 
also held that there was no absolute necessity 
for a I^alifah at all. In A.ir. 38, large num- 
bcr.s of this sect were killed, but a few 
c.scaped, and propagated their schism in dif¬ 
ferent parts ol the world, [kiialifau.] 

KHAZRAJ An Arabic 

tribe ho, at an early period of Muhammad’s 
mansion, submitted to his authority. They 
aro supposed to have settled in al-Madinah 
eaily in the fom’th century. 

lyHlBRAH A proof; an 

experiment. Practical knowledge. AMu 
Khibrah, persons practically acquainted with 
any subject. 

KHILAFAH (SiU). The office 

of ^ahfah. [khalifail] 

KHIL<AH or KEIL'AT (i-nJLi). 

A dross of honour presented by a. ruler to 
an inferior, as a inark of distinction. A com- 
plete ^ikah may include arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant. 




KHILWAH 

EBILWAH “ Privacy ; re¬ 

tirement.” A term used by the Sufis for re¬ 
tirement from the world for the purposes of 
worship and meditation. 

KHIEQAH The robe of 

the faqir or ascetic. A religious habit made 
■of shreds and patches, worn by darveshes. 

KHITBAH “ Betrothal.’* 

Called in Hindustani mangni. No religious 
ceremony is enjoined by Muhammadan law, 
but it is usual for the Maulawi or Qazi to bo 
invited to be present to ollei up a prayer for 
a blessing on the proceeding. • 

The ceremony is usually accompanied with 
great rbjoicings. The following is Mrs. Mecr 
Hassan All’s account of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow ;-r- 

“ A very intimate friend of mine was seek¬ 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being much in her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the masteries and arrangements (accord¬ 
ing to Musalman rule) of the affair, pending 
1he marriage of her son. 

“ The young lady to be sought (wooed we 
^have it), had been described as amiable and 
'pretty—advantages as much esteemed as her 
rank ; fortune she had none worth mention¬ 
ing, but it was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. The over¬ 
ture was, therefore, to be made from the 
.youth’s family in the following manner:— 

“ On a silver tray covered with gold bro¬ 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’s pedigree, traced by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
paper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
figures. The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi¬ 
gree was traced up to Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal lines, and many a hero 
and begum of their noble blood filled up the 
space from the Prophet down to the youthful 
Mir Muhammad, my friend’s son. 

^ “ On the tray, with the pedigree, was laid 
a nazvy or offering of five gold mohurs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees; a 
brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was 
spread over the whole, and this was conveyed 
by the male agent to the young begum’s 
father. The tray and its contents arc re- 
-tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted; 
if rejected, the parties return the whole with¬ 
out delay, which is'received as a tacit proof 
that the suitor is rejected : no further'expla¬ 
nation is ever given or required. 

“ In the present instance the tray was de¬ 
tained, and in a few d.ays after a female from 
their family was sent to my friend’s house, 
to make a general scrutiny of the zananah 
and its inmates. Tliis feni.ile was pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that time many im¬ 
portant subjects underwent discussion. The 
youth \N as introduced, and, eveiything accord¬ 
ing with the views •^entcrtaiiied by both par¬ 
ties, the fathers met, and the marriage, it was 
fiecided, should take place within a twelve- 
month, when the young lady w^ould have ac- 
•complished her thirteenth year. 

“ * Do you decide on having niungni per- 
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formed?’ is the question proposed by the 
father of the youth to the father of the young 
maiden. In tho present case it was chosen, 
and great were the preparations of my friend 
to do all possible honoui' to the future bride 
of her son. 

“ Mamjni is tho first contract, by which 
the parties are bound to fulfil their ongngo- 
ment at an appointed time. 

“ The dress for a bride differs in one mate¬ 
rial point from the general stylo of llindu- 
staiii costume: a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some e(|ually cxjiensive 
article, about the walking length of an English 
dress; the skirt is open in front, and contains 
about twenty breadths of tho material, a 
tight body, and long sleeves. Tho whole 
dress is trimmed very richly with embroi¬ 
dered trimming and silver riband; tho 
((fh (drapeiy) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries; but of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst tho better 
sort of people in Hindustan, except kings or 
nawabs sending khillauts to females, when 
this dress, called a jhammab, is invariably 
one of the articles. 

“ The costly drosses for the present raangni 
my friend prepared at great expense, and 
with much good taste , to which were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear¬ 
rings, offerings of money, tho flower-garlands 
for the head, neck, wiists, and ancles, formed 
of the sweet-scented jessamine; choice con¬ 
fectionery set out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits ; the whole conveyed under an oscoit of 
soldiers and servants, with a band of music, 
from the residcnco of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride elect, accompanied by many friends 
of the family. Tlieso offerings ,from tho 
youth bind the contract with the young lady, | 
who wears his ring from that day to the end 
of her life. 

Tho poorer soil of people perform niangni 
by tho youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girl’s arm. 

“ Being curious to know tho whole business 
of a wedding ceremony amongst the Musal- 
‘man people, I was allowed to perform tho 
part of * officiating friend’ on this occasion of 
celebrating the mangni. Tho parents of tho 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was a soul CO of solicitude to tho .whole 
family, who made eveiy })ossiblo preparation 
to receive me with becuniing respect. I went 
just in time to roach ihe gate at the moment 
tho p.arade arrived. I was banded to tho 
door of the zaminali by the girl’s father, and 
was soon surrounded by the young mcmbei.s 
of the family, together with many lady- 
visitors, slave-s, 11 nd womcn-servants of tho 
establishment. They had never before seen 
an English woman, and tho novelty, I fancy, 
surprised tho whole group; they examined 
my dicss, my complexion, hair, hands, Ac., 
aiid looked the wonder they could not expresa 
ill words. The young begum was not amongst 
the gazing throng ; some preliminary customs 
detained her behind tho purdah, whore it 
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may be flnpposed she endured all the aguny 
of suspense and curiosity, by her compliance 
with the prescribed forms. 

“The lady of the mansion waited my ap¬ 
proach to the great hall, with all duo eti¬ 
quette, standing to receive and embrace me 
on my advancing towards her. This cere¬ 
mony performed, I was invited to take a seat 
on the carpet with her on the ground; a 
chair had been provided for mo, but I choso 
to respect the lady’s preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited me for the time without 
much inconvenience. 

“ After some time had been passed in con¬ 
versation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the liouse, I was sur¬ 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they placed immediately before me, 
containing a full-dress suit in the costume of 
Hindustan. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dress for me, and I must con¬ 
descend to wear it. I would have declined 
the gaudy array, but one of her friends whis¬ 
pered me, ‘ The custom is of long standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, a 
dress is always presented ; I should displease 
Sumdun Begum by my refusal; besides, it 
would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native dress before I saw the face of 
the bride elect.’ These I found to bo weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained'to quiet their 
apprehensions of ill-luck by compliance; I 
therefore forced the gold dress and the glit¬ 
tering drapery over my other clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
VOS at the very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was crowded with visitors. 

• “ This important point conceded to them, I 
was led to a side hall, where the little girl 
was seated on her carpet of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulness. I could not directly ascertain 
whether she was plain, or pretty, as the 
female agent had represented. I was allowed 
the privilege of decorating the young lady 
with the sweet jessamine guinahs, and placing 
the ring on the fore-flnger of the right hand; 
after which, the ear-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, were all in their turn put 
on, the offering of money presented, and then 
I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very pretty, just turned twelve. 
If I conld have prevailed on her to bo cheer¬ 
ful, I should have been much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apariment, but 
the poor child seemed ready to sink with 
timidity; and out of compassion to the dear ' 
girl, I hurried away from the hall, to relieve 
her from the burden my presence seemed to 
inflict', the moment I had accomplished my 
last duty, which was to feed her with my 
oWn hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
number, I presume, as I was particularly cau¬ 
tioned to feed her with exactly that number 
of pieces. 

“ Returning to the asselnbly in the dal- 
hana; I would have gladly taken leave, but 
J^herc was yet one other custom to be ob¬ 


served to secure a happy omen to the young^ 
people’s union. Once again seated on the 
musnud with Sumdun Begum, the female 
slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Each person taking sherbert is expected to 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray ; the 
sherbort-money at this house is collected for 
the bride ; and when, during the throe days’ 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom’s house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money collected there is re¬ 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses IS afterwards compared, and conclu¬ 
sions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respect paid by the friends on either side. 
The poor people find the sherbert-money a 
nsefiil fund to help them to keep house; bub 
with the rich it i^a mere matter to boast of, 
that so much money was collected in con¬ 
sequence of the number of visitors who 
attended the nuptials.” (Mrs. Meer Hasan 
Ali’s Indian Musalmdna^ vol. i. p. 302.) 

KHIYANAH Breach of 

trust. Amputation is not incurred by a 
breach of trust, as in the case of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in the lliHai/ah (vol. ii. p. 93). 

I£HIYAR “Option.’^ A. 

term used to express a certain period after 
the conclusion of a bargain,during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. According to 
*Abdu’1-Haqq, it is of five kinds: (1) Kh i^ 
yarn 'sh-Shart, optional condition ; where one 
of the parties stipulates for a period of throe 
days or loss. (2) Khiydru option 

from defect; the option of dissolving the 
contract on discovery of defect. (3) KMydru 
'r-Rxiynh. option of inspection; the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
(4) Khiydru 't-Ta\yin, option of determination ; 
whore a person, having purchased two ot 
three things of the same kind, stipulates a 
period to make his selection. (5) Khiydru 
d-MnjH.'i, the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long as the meeting of the par¬ 
ties continues. The Hanafiyah doctors do not 
accept the lust, but it is allowed by the other 
sects. 

KHIZLAN “Abandon. 

ment.” The abandonment of a Muslim by 

God. The word occurs once in the Qur’an, 

Siirah iii. 154: “ If then God help you, none 
shall overcome you, but if He uhandon you, 
who is he that shall help you.” 

Used by a Christian, it would im 2 )Iy the 
state of a person fallen from grace. 

al-KHIZR Lit. “The 

green one.” The Maulawi Muhammad Tahir 
says the learned are not agreed as to whether 
he is a propliet or not. His real name is, accord¬ 
ing to al-Baizawi, Balya ibn Malkan. Some say 
ho lived in the time of Aln aham, and that he is 
still alive in the fiosh, and most of the reli¬ 
gious and Sufi mystics arc agreed upon this 
point, and some have declared that they 
have seen him; and they say he is still 
to be seen in sacred places, such as Makkalx 
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or Jerusalem. Some few traditionists defty 
ibis existence. Others say he is of the family 
of Noah, and the son of a king. {Majma^u 7- 
Bthdr, p. 250.) 

His name does not occur in the Qur’an, but 
Husain, Jalalu ’d-din, al-Baizawi, and nearly 
all the commentators, believe that al-Khizr 
is the mysterious individual referred to in the 
following narrative in the Qur’an:— 

‘ Surah xviii. 59-81 : “ Remember when 

Moses said to his servant, ‘ I will not stop 
till I reach the confluence of the two seas 
(f.6. the sea of Greece and the sea of Persia), 
or for years will I journey on.’ But when 
they reached their confluence, they forgot 
their fish, and it took its way in the sea at 
will. And ^when they had passed on, said 
Moses to his servant, ‘ Bring us our morning 
meal *. for now have we incurred weariness 
from this journey.’ He said, ‘What thinkest 
thou ? When we repaired to the rock for 
rest I forgot the fish; and none but Satan 
made mo forget it, so as not to mention it; 
and it hath taken its wa}" in the sea in a won¬ 
drous sort,’ He said, ‘ It is this we were in 
quest of.’ And they both went back re¬ 
tracing their footsteps. Then found they one 
of o.ur servants to whom wo had vouchsafed 
our mercy, and whom we had instructed with 
our knowledge. And Moses said to him, 
' Shall I follow thee that thou teach me, for 
guidance, of that which thou too ha.st been 
taught ? ' He said, ‘ Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with me: how canst thou be 
patient in matters whose meaning thou com- 
prehendest not ? ’ He said, ‘ Thou shall fincl 
me patient if^ God jilease, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.'' He said, * Then, if thou follow 
me, ask me not of aught until I have given 
liiee an account thereof.' So they both went 
oil till they embarked in a ship, and he (the 
naknoicn) staved it in. * What ! ’ said Moses, 

‘ hast thou staved it in that thou inayest 
drown its ciow? a strange/thing now hast 
tliou done !' He said, ‘ Did I not tell thee 
I tliat tliuu couldst not have patience with me? ’ 
H(‘ said, * Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on me a hard .command.’ Then went they on 
till they met a youth, and he slew him. Said 
Mofies, ‘ Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood? Now hast thou wrought a 
grievous thing ! ' He said, ‘ Did 1 not tell 
Thee that thou couldst not have patience with 
•me ? ’ Mose.s said. • If after thi.s I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy comrade no longer ; 
but now hast thou my excuse.’ They went 
on till they came to the people of a city. Of 
this people they asked food, but they refu.sed 
them for guests. And they found in it a wall 
that was about to fall, and he set it upright. 
Said Moses, ‘ If thou had.st wished, for this 
thou mightest have obtained pay.’ He said, 

‘ This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first* tell thee the meaning 
of that which thou couldst not await with 
patience. As to the vessel, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage it, for in their real! was a 
king who seized every ship by force. As to 
^ibe youth, his parents were believers, and w& 
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feared lest he should trouble thorn by error 
and infidelity. And we desired that their 
Lord might give them in his place a child, 
better than he in virtue, and nearer to lihah 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan youth.s in the City, and beneath it was 
their treasure : and their father was a right¬ 
eous man ; and thy Lord desired that they 
should reach the ago of strength, and take 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not of mine own will have T 
done this. This i.s the interpretation of that 
which thou couldst not boar with patience.'’ 

In some Muslim books he seems to be coh- 
foniided with Elias, and in others with St, 
George, the patron saint of England. In the 
above quotation he is represented as the 
companion of Moses, and the commentator 
Husain says he was a general in the army of 
Zii ’1-Qarnairi (Alexander the Great). But as 
al-Khi/r is .supposed to have discovered and 
drunk of the fountain of life, he maybe coh- 
temporary with any ago ! 

KHUBAB or KHABBAB <yV). 

The son of al-Arnss, the blacksmith, A 
slave converted in the early history of Islam, 
and one who .suffered much persecution front 
the Qurai.sh on account of his religiou.'t 
opinions. 

When ‘Umar was Klialifah, IHiubab ibn al<* 
Arass show(>d him the scars of the stripes ho 
had leceived from the unbelieving Makkan^ 
twenty oi thirty years before, ‘Umar seated 
him upon his masnad, saying that there- wasi 
but one man who was more worthy of this* 
favour than Kliubab, namely. Bilfil, who had 
also been sorely persecuted by the Uribe* 
lieveis. But Kliubab replied: “Why is h& 
more worthy than I am ? He had his friends 
among the idolators, whom the Lord raised 
up to help him. But I had none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took me 
and kindled a lire for me, and threw mo 
therein upon my bac-k, and a man stamped 
with his foot 'upon my chest, my back being}; 
towarils the ground. .\nd when they uncoveredi! 
my back, lo! it was blisteicd and white.’*' 
(Kdtibu ’/- Waq^di, quoted by Sir W. Muir.) 

IvHTJBAIB Son of ‘A^d. 

One of the early martyrs of Islam. Being 
perfidiously sold to the Quraish, he was by 
them put to death in a most cruel manner, 
being mutilateil and impaled. When at the 
stake and in the midst of his'tortures, he was 
asked whether he did not wish Muhammad 
was in his jilace, and he answered, “ 1 ’vvorld] 
not wish to be with my family, my substan 
and my children, on condition tAltMuhanl- 
mad was only pricked with a thorn Where 
bound to the stake, hi.*? enemies said, ‘‘NoW* 
abjure Islam, and we will lot you go.'’ lit* 
replied, ‘‘ Not for the whole world.” 

!Sir William Muir says: “ I see no reason 
to doubt the mail! facts of the story.” (Life 
vf Mahomet, new ed. p. 28fi.) / 

gHtrUAI also EHUnA, 

(tJii-/ From the Persian khud^ 

&b 
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“ self,” and di, “ coming.” The 

SupfBtne Beifig; the Self-Existing Uotl. 
[god.] Khudd-parnst, “ a God worshipper ” *, 
Khudd-tars, a God fearer’’; Alnidd-shitids, 
“a God knower'’; fOaidd-faroshdn, God 
Bellers,” i.e. hypocrites. 

KHXTDAWAND APer- 

siail word, signifying, ‘‘lord,” “prince,'* 
“ master.’’ A possessor : a man of authority. 
It is used as a title of the Deitj’, and by 
Christian missionaries in India it is gene* 
rally employed* as a translation of the Greek 
Knpit)5, “ Lord.” In the (Utiydsu ’’I-lAKjhulhy 
it is derived from Khudd^ God’’; .and ivand^ 
“ like'’; i.e. one like unto God. 

(5^^). An agreement 
entered into for the purpose of dissolving 
marriage. The release from the marriage 
tie obtained by a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or consideration. In the llidd- 
ynh it is said: “Whenever enmity takes 
place between husband and wife, and they 
both see reason to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered by a 
continuance of their union, the woman neoil 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen¬ 
sation as may induce him to liberate her.” 
In the event ^ a woman desiring this form 
ctf divorce, sho is not entitled to the repay- 
meavt of her dower. This law^ is laid down 
in the Qur’an: “If ye fear that they cannot 
obseiwe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall hersolf give for her redemption.” 
(Sii3*ab ii. 22il) 

al-IOIULAFA’U ’P-RASHIDtJN 
“ The well-directed 

]^alifah8.’* A title given to the first four 
successors of Muhammad—-Abii Bakr, ‘Gmar 
(Omar), ‘Usman, and ‘Ali. It is generally hold 
by the Sunnis that after these four reigns, 
Islam became corrupted, and the succession in 
the office of Khalifah uncertain, [kiialifaii.] 

KHULQ “ Dispovsition ; 

temper; nature.” Qur’an, Sur.'ih Ixviii 4: 
“ Verily thou art of a noble nature." 

KHULTIN An infusion 

Of dates and raisins, boiled logother until 
they ferment and become spnituous, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro¬ 
priety or sin, Thiads grounded on a circum- 
Btance relative to Ibn Ziyad, which is thus 
related by himself: “ ‘Abdu ’llah, tho son of 
♦Umar, having given me some sherbet to 
drink, I became intoxicated to such a flegree 
that I knew not my own house. I went to 
him next morning, and, having informed him of 
the circumstance, he acquainted me that he 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins. Now this was certainly 
klndtm, Avhieh had undergone the operation of 
boiling; because it is elsewhere related by 
•Umai that it is unlawful in its crude state.” 
\liiddyah, vol. iv, p, Ifil.) 
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[eternal punishment.] 

IfflUMS “ A fifth.” The 

fift’i of property whicli is given to the Baitu 
’1-Mal, or public treasury. 

KHUNSA (^■^). [hermaphro¬ 
dite.] 

KHPStJF [eclipse of 

THE MOON.] 

TOIUTBAH (^). The sermon 

or oration dolivi'i'ed on Fridays at the tune of" 
tuhr. or meridian piaycr. It is also recited 
on the two groat festivnls in the inoniing 
after sunrise, [‘idu ’i.-PifR, hdt; 'l-a/ha j 
The Friday prayer :in(l sermon arc estab¬ 
lished ))V an injunction in tho Qur’an, Surah 
1 x 11 . : •• O ye who Ixdiovo! w lien the call to 

jiraver is ni.ide njion the congregation day 
{i/au)iii( 'f-jianUdi). tlum hasten to the lemein- 
hrance of God. and leave off trathe.” ii> tho 
wolds “rememhianee of (b»d,” most com¬ 
mentators undcistand the khutbali or ser¬ 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it appears that Mu¬ 
hammad used fiequenlly to deliver a l^iit- 
bah, and that it was not tho studied and 
formal oration which ii has become in more 
leceut timo«. 

.faliir .says : “ When the Prophet delivered 
th<‘ khidhah, his eyes used to be red, and his 
voice liigh, and his anger raged so that you 
would say ho was warning a tribe of the ap¬ 
proach of a hostile army, and frightening them 
with appndionsion.s of its arrival thus • It is .it 
hand 1 In the evening or morning it will 
come, down aipon you and plunder you ! And 
the Projihet would say, I have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like these tw’o lingeis, 
and lie used to join his fore-finger with tho 
next to it, us an explanation of the semblance 
that the Hesurreetion was not fjirther off 
than th(‘ difference of length in the two lin¬ 
gers.” (AAshldf. hook iv. eh. xlvi.) 

On Fridiivs, after the usual ablutions, the 
four .Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preachei, or hjiat'd), tlieri seats himself on tho 
pulpit, or nmnhar. whilst the Mu’a/zin pro- 
elaiiiis a'/.un ; after which he stands up on tho 
second ^tep and deliveis the lyhutbah. It 
must be m Aiabic. and must includo prayers 
for Muh.aimiiad, tlie Companion.^, and the 
king, but its composition ;uid gimeral .struc¬ 
ture IS left to the discietion of the preacher. 
In some countries, Egypt for example 
(Lane’s E(jyptains. vol. i. p. 107), the khatib 
holds a Wooden swoid in liis hand, w'hilst he 
delivers tho exhortation. The kljutbah is 
divided^into two sections, the /diufhntu ’/-Rvdc, 
and the l^uthalu 'n-na't, supjihcations being 
m.ade between thi* two .sections. The fol¬ 
lowing IS a translation of a khutbah, as duli- 
vered in India in the present day, from which 
tho name and titles of the reigning monarch 
are omitted It is the third of a series of 
sermon.s published at Lucknow in a volitm© 
entitled Mujvitru KJmtab ,— 
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“ In <ii( Pianu' (if (io'l. til'’ f^onipn'isinnalf', I 
tlio Mpi ciful. 

••I’l.il'C'l lie (Jdd. PimimhI !'(' tli.’t (lofl 
wlio h;i1h sluiwii u-- tin- \\;iv m t iii , i 
If IL’ li.ul not -ublcd n. int<.> the p.illi \\(' 
shfHild not li I\ n Iduinl it 

” J bt^ai \\itn(^^^ tliat f licit' is no d-’ily Init 
God. llo IS tinc' Ht )i.i> n.) .issii.-iato I 
bo.ii witness tliat .Muhaiiiiii id i-,t.f i tiulli. 
Ills SOM ant and Iln- \))(isl|,. May <b'<lha\.' '' 
IJK’I (‘V upon Iniii. and updii Ins deseoudaiits, 
and upon his etuupauunis, and i^ive them 
peace. 

“Fell God, O Vi"' pOOjile, and fear that 
day. tho Day of Judenient, \\hen a fatliei will 
not he able to aiiswou’ fm Ins sen, nor tlie s..n 
for (In' fathei. Of a truth (Jod's pionnsc's am 
true. Let not tins present life makt' \ on 
jiioud. Let not th(‘ deeeivei (Satan) lead you 
astiay. 

“ O ye penplo who h.i\(‘ ledioved. turn yi’ 
to Oed, as Xasuh* did luin to Glod Vtunly 
(did 'loth tomn\e all sin. Nenh lie is tin’ 
jiK'redul, the f<>i; 4 i\ei cf sins \ only Ih'is 
the most iminitii cut. and Innmtiful. tlieJvnip, 
the IJolv Oiu'. the Clement, tin; Most Mei- 
ciful." 

{'rh( flirii ^A.srv/n/.s Jifiiti f/tr pnijt/ty 

<nu/ on (hr /fnni of (Ik mostjur. offi is up 

<f s/lnit jniitpi. Hr thru (iqinii osauds the 
niini/i(ti. os !)( fo)(\ aiuf pi on ids ) 

'* In the name of (iod, the Onnjoissitm.ite, 

1 he M(’i ciful. 

‘‘Piaised h(’ (tod. We prais(‘ Him. Wo 
seek liel]) fi orn Him. We ask foi^^nveiiess of 
Sins, We tiust in Him. W(‘ seek uduye in 
Him fiom evil desnes and fiom foimei sin¬ 
ful acdions Jl(s w'lio has God fm His pniidi' 
is n''^el lost; and W’hoinsoe\ei He ieadeth 
aside nmu' < an uuido into the iioht path. 

“We heal witness that llvui’ is nodeitv 
hut (did. Ho is one. lie lialh no paitinn 

•\’''id\ we he". Witness that ^luliamin.nl 
is liie sm\,int and apesth' ot (dal. and may ' 
(did luiV(' llleiey U pi ill ll iui. W In - is llliiHm-N- I 
ailed than aiiN lieiiij .Nla\ (dal hi\('ineiey 
upon Ins descend,ml >. and n]M)'' Ins (onn- 
jianions ! ^f,u (dal a'lM* them jasiee! 
Cspe.'i.illv u)ain \iiinn 'l-,^ln'mmm .\l>ii 
liaki is-Siddi,j (may (dal he jdianed with 
him) Viul njimi linn who w.is the inn'-t 
tcinpt'iate of the ‘ ti lends,'Amii u 'l-Hn'miinn 
Hanai Ihn .il-Kliattah (may (dal he ideaMal 
with Inin), .\nd upmi him wlm e inode 1y 
and faith weie peitiai, ,\niiM l-Mu'minin 
‘Hsnnni (may (did la' pleased with him) .\nd 
upon the Lieii el tln^ poweilul Co 1. \mnu 'I- 
^iu1lnnln All dm \l)i-'lahh (m i\ (d,d l>e 
jdeasod with linn) ,\ n<l ujam t In* t w o Imam-, 
the holy OIKS, the t o mailvis \miiu '1 
Mu’ininni \hii ^Iuhannnad .iI-Hasai'. and \hii 
Ahili 'll ih iMlus.ini (may (dal he phased ■ 
with hmli .,f ihem) \nd Up'iii the imjlliei "I I 
these t\M, pel e.«,. lie' . hief oi Womec I' (tl | 
nnitu .'-/.ulna' (ma\ C',d de }de i e<i "pj, I 

* .N a ii/i, 1 -, ,) woid wllK ll eee.lls 111 the eejllfi) ' 
verse ot lie .Sm ,1 r II 't -T.dii i m (K \ i ) ni the (pn i n . 
it m t 1 ,H'-l.lteil “tine 1 I J" o' O" ' d.V de .iK'l ^ 
ito<lwe|| lap it is siijiposed to iaj a pel .tok s a.ilia 
t'\ -1 \ m ' 1 eoimiiejiialoi ^ 
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her). And upon h.m (Huli.immmVs) two 

uncles, llann-ah ..nd d- (,,1 .y Cod He 

))!e.i^ed wnth them) And uji.m ti e i,si m 
th(‘ ■ . mnp.innm-,’ and uii m the > tollowei ' 
(m.m (d,.l he ].leased v.nh dl et them) Of 
Tliv meiey. O m, .1 ,,1. n ,in! ,,, .p nn tmfal 
ones. O Impu,. ,11 M „„ 

.Muslim women, .ip ni,||. ta'lie\,.M ami ,ill 
female lieh.‘\ ei s Of a ti n; h I'hou ,,i i } p. 
who wilt leieive oiu pi,iv,i , 

’ ' > (."d. heip tho-e win, help lln n h-nm 
'if '^luhamiuad M.i\ we.dsoeveit mn el\,^ 

to help those who h. Ip Isl I,n M Il„, 

Weak, who wedo-n the lehpion ol ^luha!ll- 

niad. 

“ 0 (oal, hie,, the 1 ulel o| | fie ape. ,nid 
make him kind .111.! l.umnahle to the piaiple 

“() se]\aiit" ot (lod m.iy (iod Inive ineiey 
upon \ on \ m 1 1 \. (i(a 1 • nloipet It pvst n »' and 
the (h.iin.^ ol pujcal. and -itfs to Knnhed. au'l 
He loihiddeth wnkedae,^^ a lid w 1011^. and 
oppie- i"’i He waiiieth \ou th.it hajily VO 
may he nnndtnl (Nui ili ' \vi ) 

“C ye petiple, leinemhei the pue.it and 
cxalt'al (I’od He will a 1 .0 leinemhei you 
He will Iiiswei yoiii piayei.s 'I’lie 1 eiuein- 
hi me'.' ol (d)d n pi'eit. and po'al.ainl honour- 
ahle, and nohle, .1 nd nienteiieu .and wojtliv, 
and suhliun' ” 

A nime » l'ii|uent .md itiikmph iliai.n'- 
tejist le khut li.i li has hm n liaiislated hy IMi. 
Line 111 Ills M odi III Kifjipt to ns (vdl 1, p 107 ). 
It Is .1 New Ye.iFs Day sm mon. 'lelivoied in 
the preat mos'jue at (’,1110, en llie (11 >t 
I'hid.av m the \eai. on tho (a'casion of Mr. 
Lane's first \isii. ami is as follows — 

“In the name ol (dal, the Comjias.sionntc, 
llie M(.]eifnl 

‘ I'inist' he to (dal, t he Ivenewej of Ye.'il.s, 
and the .^Inltipliei of la \ mirs, aii'l t he CkutIO l 
ol months .md davm .ueoidinp to tin' ni'^st, 
pel fe< t wi'doin .iii'l mo 1 .idimi.ihle i»’pnla- 
Imn who hith dipmlied the month, ot tlio 
\iah- iho\e .dl ol hei moll! li . ,md liath pio- 
m-imeed Ihd aiiionp the moie e\( client of 
them j, ,'d .'^luliaiiam liie Sai'ied, and leith 
oommeiK e'l with it the \eii. as He h.ith 
(do-ed it with /u '!-!li]|ah How piopitimis 
i-il.-e he'j inmny, a nd Imw pomd is the ciid ! 

1 ( \tol Ills pelteitloll. exelliptine Mini fimil 
the .'s-o( 1,item ol aiu othei d< ity with Him 
He )i (111 well . on-idi'Md wind He hath 
folim d and • i 1 hll >lii 'l hat I le liat *) 

(ontliNcd. and Ih' ahme h.ll h the pnVtl to 
(le.ile.md to aiimhilate I pin e llmi.e\- 
1 oliinp Hi , pel Iei 1 mil, md e\ 1 It nn; lie name, 
foi the kill O', [ed'j,.; .md iMspn itmi) whnh He 
halli uM,i<i<-usl\ \. .m ie- (fed , and 1 testiiv 
that tin 1 <■ m no d-nl v hut (dal .done He h.illi 
no eoiiijt.mion. 11 - is tlm Mo t ll-ilv Kiiip'; 
llrntdidm Feaee .■lll'i I ti-fitv tllil 'Ull lofi 
.md oiii Ihiipijet md oiii Ii.i’k! ^lnh^nmali 
I. Ill, ei \ ml md M ’ \ pi - He, 1 nd Hi, 

, i,., I. d ill. he nd. lie' (,md' ol Ihe W 1 V . 

I!.d tie I imp "1 id" dill. H ( del. hle^ s .md 
,(\e isd heiulil', liiis imhle i’i(;pli't. and 
, 1.1- f o.d , \( , II, •111 'JK, ! 1", t 'ne IlK I Cll'ld- 
li. lit- i. uiii I.'il'l .Muhaumnei and his f.Iimh.' 
md 'll eonijiamohs, aril he. wr,e..,md la. 
pu , d., and the pcfpd': of hi. home, tho 
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jip'bjd person^', and grant them ample salfft* 

‘^O servants of God, your lives have been 
gradually curtailed, and year after year hath 
passed away, and ye are sleeping on the bed 
of indolence, and on the pillow of iniquity. 
Ye pass by the tombs of your predecessors, 
and fear not the assault of destiny and de¬ 
struction, as if others departed from the 
world and ye must of necessity remain in it. 
Ye rejoice at the arrival of new years, as if 
they brought an increase to the term of life, 
and' sw’im in the seas of desires, and enlarge 
your hopes, and in every w’ay exceed other 
people in presumption ; and ye are sluggish 
in doing good. O liow great a calamity is 
this ! God toacheth by an allegory. Know 
ye not that in the curtailment of time by in¬ 
dolence and sleep there is very great trouble ? 
•Know ye not that in the cutting short of 
lives by the termination of years is a very 
great wnnnng? Know ye'not that the night 
and day divide the lives of numerous souls? 
Know yc not that health and capacity are 
Uvo blessings coveted by many men? But 
the truth hath become manifest to him who 
hath eyes. Yc are now' between two years : 
one year hath passed away, and come to an 
ond, with its evils; and yc have entered 
upon another year, in w'hich, if it please 
God. mankind shall bo relieved. Is any of 
you determining upon diligence in doing good 
in the year to come? or repenting of his 
failings in the times that are passed? The 
happy one is ho w’ho makoth amends for the 
time past in the time to come; and the 
miserable one is he Avhoso days pass away 
and he is careless of his time. This new year 
hath arrived, and the .sacred month of God 
hath come with blessings to yon, the first 
of the months of the year, and of the four 
sacred months, as hath boon said, and the 
most Avoithy of preference and honour and 
reverence. Its fa.st is the most excellent of 
fasts aftei that which is obligatory, and the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel¬ 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever de- 
sireth to reap advantage from it, let him fast 
the ninth and tenth day.s, looking for aid. 
Abstain not fi um the fast through indolence, 
and esteeming it a hardshi]); but comply 
with it. in the be.^t manner, and honour it with 
the best of honour'^, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning and evening. 
Turn unto God with K'peiitance, before the 
assault of death ; He is the (iod who ac- 
cepteth repentance of His .servants, and par- 
doneth sins. The A})ostle of God (God bless 
and save him) hath said, ‘ The most excel¬ 
lent prayer, after the prescribed, is the prayer 
that IS said in the last third of the night; 
and the most^excellent fast, after Ramazan, is 
that of the month of God, al-Muharram.’ 

[The kaviiuf concluded his exhorta¬ 

tion^ says to the conyregativn, Supplicate 
God,” He then sits down and jnays privately ; 
and^each member of the conyiegution at the 
eame time offers up some private petition^ as 
after the ordinary prayers, holding his hands 
hejott him {looking at the palms), and then 
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drawing them doivn his face. The khatih then 
rises again, and recites the following):-- ^ ’ 
“Praise be to God, abundant praise, as He 
hath commanded. I testify that there is no 
deity but God alone : He hath no companion: 
affirming His supremacy, and condemning 
him who denieth and disbelieveth : and I tes¬ 
tify that our Lord and our Prophet Muham¬ 
mad is His servant and His apostle, the 
lord of mankind, the intercessor, the accepted 
intercessor, on the Day of Assembling: God 
bless him and his family as long as the eye 
secth and the ear heareth. 0 people, reve¬ 
rence God by doing what He hath com¬ 
manded, and abstain from that which He- 
hath forbidden and prohibited. The* happy 
ono is he who oboyeth, and the’ miserable 
one is he who opposeth and sinneth. Know 
that tho present world is a transitory abode, 
and that tho world to come is a lasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state for your lasting state, and 
prepare for your reckoning and standing 
before your Lord : for know that yc shall to¬ 
morrow be placed before God, and reckoned 
with according to your deeds : and before the 
Lord of Might ye shall be present, ‘ and those 
who acted unjustly shall know with what an 
overthrowal they shall be ovorthrowm.’ Know 
that God, whose perfection I extol, and wffiosc 
name be exalted, hath said and ceasoth not 
to say wnsely, and to command judiciously, 
w’arning you, and teaching, and honouring tlic 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag¬ 
nifying him. Verily, God and His angels 
bless the Prophet: ‘0 ye who believe, bless 
him, and greet him with a salutation.’ 0» 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou blessodst Ibrahirti 
and the family of Ibrahim among all crea¬ 
tures, for Thou art praisew^orthy and 
glorious. 0 God, do Thou also be w'ell 
pleased with the four T^alifahs, the ortho¬ 
dox lords, of high dignity and illu.striou.s 
honour, Abii Bakr, as-Siddnj, and '■Umar, 
and ’Usman, and ‘Ali; and be Thou well 
pleased, O God, with tho six who remained 
of the ton noble and just persons wffio swore 
allegiance to Thy Prophet Muhammad (God 
bless him and save him) under the tree (for 
Thou art the Lord of piety and tho Lord of 
pardon); those persons of oxcollenco and 
clemency, and rectitude and prosperity, Tal- 
hah, and Zubair, and Sa*d, and Sa’id, :iind 
‘Abdu V-Rahmaii ibn‘Auf, and Abu ‘Ubaidaii 
Amir ibn al-JaiTuh: and with all the Com- 
pi^nion.s of the Apostle of God (God bless and 
savo him); and be Thou well pleased, O 
God, with the two martyred descendants, tin; 
tw'o bright moon.s, tho ‘ two lords of the 
youths of the people of Paradise in Paradise,’’ 
the two sweet-smelling flowers of the Pro¬ 
phet of this nation, Abu ^luhainmad al- 
Hasan and Abu ‘Abdi 'Hah al-Husain; and 
be Thou w*eJl pleased, O God, with their 
mother, the daughter of the Apostle of God 
(God bless and save him), Fatimatu’z-Zahra’,, 
and with their grandmother Khadijah al- 
Kubra, and with ‘Ayishah, the mother of the» 
faithful, and with tho rest of tho pure ■wivea^ 
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4n(? with the generation which succeeded 
^ho Companions, and with tna generation 
which succeeded that, with heneticence to 
the Day of Judgment. 0 God, pardon the 
believing men and the believing women, 
and the Muslim men and the Mushm 
women, those who are living, and the dead; | 
for Thou art a hearer rioai,an answerer of ! 
prayers, O Lord, of the beings of the A\hole i 
world O God, aid Islam, and strengthen its j 
pillars, and make inlule-hty to tremble, and ' 
destroy its might, by the preservation of Thy j 
servant, and the son of Thy servant, the 
submissive to the Might of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom God hath aided, by the 
care of the Adored King, our master the 
Sultan, son of the Sultan, the Sultan Mali- j 
mud Kh an ; may God assist him, and piolong I 
[his reign]. 0 God, assist him, and assist j 
his armies, O Thou Lord of the religion, and | 
the world present, and the world to come, O ' 
Lord of the beings of the whole world. j 

“ 0 God, assist the forces of the Muslinis. 
and the armies of the Umtaiians. O (lod, ' 
frustrate the infidels and polytheists, thine ' 
enemies, the enemies of the religion. O God, ' 
invert their banncr.s,and ruin their habitations, i 
and give them and their wealth as booty to 
the Muslims. O God, unloose the captivity I 
of the captives, and annul the debts of the 
debtors; and make this town to be safe and 
secure, and blessed with wealth and plenty, 
and all the towns of the Muslims, Q Loid 
of the beings of the whole woild. And 
decree safety and health to us and to all 
travellers, and pilgrims, and wairiors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upoiuTby 
^ea, such as are Muslims, 0 Lord of the 
beings of the whole world. 

“ ‘ 0 Lord, wc have acted unjustly towards 
our own souls, and if Thou do not forgive 
us an'd bo merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those who perish.’ I beg of God, the 
Great, that Ho may forgive me and you, and 
all the people of Muhammad, the servants of 
God. ‘ Verily God commandeth justice, and 
the doing of good, and giving what is due to 
kindred ; and forbiddcth wickedness, and 
inKjuity, and oppression : Ho admonusheth 
you that yc may reflect. Rciiiembcr God; 
He w ill remember you ; and thank Him; Ho 
will increase to you your blessings. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world ! ” 

The khutbab being ended, the khatib then 
descends from the pulpit, and, if he officiate 
as Imam, takes hiB position and leads the 
people in a two-rak‘ah prayer. The khatib, 
however, does not always officiate as Imam. 
The Prophet is n^ated to have said that the 
length of a man’s prayers and the shoitness 
of his sermon, are signs of a man’s common 
sense. 

According to the best authorities, the name 
of the reigning Khalifah ought to be recited 
in the l^utbah, and the fact that it is not so 
recited in independent Muhammadan king¬ 
doms, but the name of the Sultan or Amir 
IS substituted for the Kh alifah, has its sig¬ 
nificance, for it is a question whether the 


Sultan of Turkey, has ;,ny veal claim to the 
spiritual headship of IsLnn [iviiAnrAU ) 
In Indi.i the name of the king is omitted 
and the cxpiessiun ‘-Ruler of the .\go” is 
used. 

In Indi.i, the recital of the khuth.ih scrvi's 
to remind every l\luhamma(lan pnest, at 
least once a week, that ho is m a ham '/- 
Ifarh^ “.I land of enmity." Still tho fact 
that ho can recite his khulbah at all in a 
counti\ not under Muslim lule, mu-'l also 
assure him that lie i-, m a iJdru 't-Amdo, or 
“ land of jirotection.” 

_ imUTBATU ’L-\VAQPAII (4^=^- 

The “ sermon of stanJmir.” 

The sermon or elation recited on Mount 
‘Arafat .it the mul-day prayer on the ninth 
day of the pilgrimage. (Burton’s Pi!i/) i/iia^r, 
VdI. li. p. iM'.h) [ICIILTIIAII.] 

KHUZ A‘AH L//.“ A rem¬ 

nant.” A pait of the Banii 'l-A/d who woro 
left behind when tin' tiilu' migiated, .md who 
settled down peinianentlv ne.ii Makkah. 
They weie from the tii^t fiuaidly to Muliam- 
mad, and made a tn-aty with Imn soon aftci‘ 
that of .il-lludaibjyah, 'J’lu'V were an im- 
poitaut })(»i tioii of tho ainiy which marched 
to Malik.ill with the Pi ophet. 

KHUZ AIM AH An Arabian' 

tribe wcie c.vpcllcd by the Yaman tribes and' 
afterw'aids settled m tho llijaz, where they 
bore a }>rouiment jiait in opposing tho army 
of Muhammad. 

JiHUZAIMAH IDxN- SABIT 
A Companion, of 

renown. Ho was present at the battlo of 
Badr. He was killed at the same time a*) 
tho Kljalifah ‘Ah, a.ii. d7. 

iiHWAJAH PtAsian. A 

rich or lospectablo man; a gentleman. An 
opulent mei chant. 

KIBR “Pride; haughti¬ 

ness.’’ AVitli regard to moi'tal man, it is con- 
.sidered a vice, but wntli regard to the In- 
tiiiite God, it IS In'ld to be ono of llis attri¬ 
butes. A/-Kalju\ ” the Great One.” 

AL-KllVUYA’(»W^h. “ Alchemy.’!’ 

Tho word is .supposed to lio derived from thel 
Greek ;(U/xos, wdiich signifies “juice,” and to^ 
be piojieily coniined to the study of extracts, 
and essences of jilants. It is now, however, 
applied more especially to a pretended 
science, which had for its object the trans¬ 
mutation of the baser materials into gold or 
silver, or the discovery of a panacea or 
uuiver.sal icincdy for diseases. Although, 
this .so-called science has now fallen into du- 
served contempt, it w’as held in high icpute, 
and much cultivated from the Pitli to tho 
17th century, especially amoDg.st the Sara¬ 
cens. Tho first Mu.slim of reputation who 
is said to have given his attention to the sub¬ 
ject, was Khalid, a son of the Kljallfah 
yazid (a.d. 083], and tho first who wrote oa 
the subject was Jabir ibn Abban who 

Avas a disciple of Khalid, 
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Hiiji Khalfah, tlio colcbratxid antbor of 
tho Ktushfn 'z-Zuniin, says “ tbo word 
K'nnh/nfi comes fiom the Hebrew, tun 
jinrl ^(th and means ‘ from Cod.’ There is 
some discnssion regarding this science. MaAy 
people do not bolft've in its existence, amongst 
others the eelobratcd philosopher Shaikh 
‘All ihn Sin a’, who wrote against it in his 
book, the KUdhn 'sh-Shn^ • also Ya‘(pib al- 
Kmdi, and iiiaby others. Rut, on the olher 
h.ind, many leai ncd men have believed in its 
cKistoneo; for example, Imam Krikhru M-din 
ar-Ruzi, and Shaikli Najmu M-din al-l5agb 
dadi.” (^Koshfu 'z-^nvun, in hro.) 

A/ilu Kimifjd\ is a term used not only for 
an alchymist, but for a deceiver, and aKo a 
lover. 

A! - Kuniyuu l-AldiO)^ tho philosopher’s 
stone, oi some eelohrated tin<'tni(}^ 

K'liiiiydu 'l-Mti'(hu,%hQ clicmi.stry of mean- 
that is, the study of ti uth. 

[J—Among.st the Siifi mystics, the li'im 
(tl-Kiiinijd' is used foi being satislied witli the 
thing; m po.ssession, and not yearning aftor 
things wliicli wc <lo not jios.ses.-. Kuun/u'/i V- 
*.\>rfiin, the alrh^Tnistry cif the onlinarv 
people, is tho exchange of spintual tilings foi 
tho things which pei i.sh. KiniiyrT itV--A/cr/ens's. 
tho .alch^nnistry of .sjiecial people, is the 
rrnjitying of the heart of everything exeept 
(bid. Ki)nii/nu \-S(r(h{(rfi, the alehyrnistry of 
felicit}'. IS the punlioation of one’s lioait 
from all things that are evil by tho attain 
ment of special giaees, (*Ahdu 'r-Ka/.zu'i's 
Di( f\ of ^'iuf I Teints.) 

KINANAH (1) Tlie name 

of the ancestor and founder of the Aiabi.in 
tube, the Uanu Kinanah, tho fathei of nn- 
Nazr, tho grandfather of Fihi, who was .sui- 
n.imed (^iuraisb fQUUAisu.J 

(‘J) Tile name of the .b'wish chief oi Khai- 
har w'lio defiMided tlie foi ti ess of t^famiis 
against iMuhaminad Ho sias shun i>v ordei 
of tho Ihophet, who aftciM.irds took Km.\- 
naii's hndo, Safiyah, to his home and married 
her. [sAFiYMi.J 

KINAYAH “ A inutapUor.” 

A wonl used in the science ot exegesis, c.cf. 

Thou art separated,” by which may he meant. 

Thou ai t divoi cod,’’ w hich is <’alled J'aldrju 
'l-jKinai/(i}i, or a divorce in mctapbui. 

KINDAH A tribo <.f al-Ya- 

man, and the descendants oi Ilimyai Tliey 
aie admitted to ia* om‘ oi the noblest of the 
Aral) tribes. One of the rem.irkable descen¬ 
dants of this tribe was al-Kiudi the philoso¬ 
pher. [KINDI ] 

al-KINDC t.bo pliiloso. 

phei. Aim Yusuf ’ihiapil) lijii Isluiq ibn ;ts- 
>tabhrih .al-Kindi. wlio tlouiisliod at the court 
of the Kiiahtah Ma’rmiui, a.d Sihh and who 
translated nuineious classic.il and philoso¬ 
phical woiks foi the Abhaside tJovmummit. 
De Slauc says lus fathei Ishaq w.us Arim of 
'al-Kufah, and his ^loat giandfather was out* 
of llie PiopLu'tA Coiuj)auiuus. It was at one 


time supposed ho was a .fmv or n eonveii, to 
the .Jewish religion, uhilo f>ther; tried li; idt'n- 
tify him witli tiie authoi ol an Apolo^-y foi 
Christianity, entitled //osiz/o/e 'A/x/f ’/. 
AfuAih tint ir/- I\nii/t. in wh.ieh tho 

writer explains to a ^llDllln fiieinl Ins leasons 
foi holding the Chii.ttan faith, in piefeieio.' 
to Islam. whoM* ae<a'pt a net* tiio latlm Lmd 
pies^cd upon him Itnt it has iicen pioved 
that al-Kindi, t In* philosoplKu , and .il Kindi, 
th(‘ autlioi of tin* ^aid 1 1 eat i-^e, .1 re two di - 
tiiiet persons, although ht>lli living atthoeouit 
of al-Ma'mun and iu-longing to the same Inhc. 

Dr M Arnold, in hl.s /slam tunl ('Ittis- 
tinnitjf, p. ;) 7 ‘J, s;iys tin* /wsh/n/;, 01 trt'.iti^o 
of al-Kindi, IS (jiioted a> a genuini* piodue- 
tion by the eelel)iate(l liistonaii. Muhamijiad 
dm .Miinad al-lhiiim (died a.m. mom 

of his weiks in eonfirm.ition ot hi- statement 
that tlu*n‘ weie human saeriliee-' otfei I'd uji 
m Ar.alna pnor to tin* time ul Muliaimn.id, 

'I’he A|iologv ('f al-Kiiuli li.is been Dnidered 
into English l*v Sir \\'illiam 'Mini, from a’l 
edition in .\iahie published by tin* Tiiilvisli 
Missions Aid Society. 

KINDRED. [INIJEKITANOE, MAU- 

KIA<;E.j 

KING. The torni nsrd iti tlio 

(Qur’an for a king is geneialh ni<il(k (cdl**), 
Hcb. '’^'bcntlie Isiaehtes “said to a, 

projihet of theiis. ‘ Raise up foi lu a king.’” 
(Sin ah in ‘d IG.) 

( 1 ) I’he W(nd nnthk is now merely used iii 
Arabia and in Centi.il \sia loi a jagty eli'ef. 

(dj Sultan oecui''. m tho Qui'an toi “antlio- 
iity.”or “ f) 0 \\<*i.and not tor a king, sfiriii 
l\j\. d'.h ‘‘My .nithoiity has iiensianl fioiu 
me IMit It 1 now tlie title as',uiiied hy the 
l''m))eioi of 'I'lnkf'y. 

(d») I^ail'-hdli and Slmh aic' Pei^ian word-, 
llu'iulei of lNi-,ia having issumod the tit !e 
of >h.di 01 King The wind PtlAAidh do- 
ii\ed fiom /u/</, “ a t hrone,” and Aid/t,'-;\ loid 
01 f)os-e-.NOi, ’ i <' "the loid of tin* Uiione.” 
In Hindustani it ns liadsluth 

(Ij Wald is a title as'-umod hy Miihain- 
niadan luleis, llu title being held tin* 
Raiak/.ai 1 ulei s of AfghrmiMan m .all legal 
doeument-- The woid smipA means a jios- 
scssoi, (u (MH‘ in autiiontv. 

(•>) 1 ;//;/ has a mmilai nicaning to Hh/V/, 
and IS .-i title which is .assumed hy Mushni 
rulers, as the Amirs ot Bukharali .ind of 
Kabul, It IH deiived fiom ‘oz/n , “to ilile." 

(G) Sanjid, *• a lord, ’ is a title giv(>n to the 
descendants of Muhaimnafl, and is a log.il 
title assumed by the ruler of Z.arizihai 

( 7 ) /zzzd//z,“ a loader,” is the leg.al title of tin- 
lu'ad of the Muslims, .arid it i> that gnento 
tin* suei-essors of Miihanmnid, wlnTaie so 
called m the Tiadifioii-. and m .Muli.inmnoLm 
works ot 1.1 w*. [iM \u j 

(S) Khnltjah^ vna-ge,ent ” KInilitah, 

01 Cahph. IS used f.n tiie same ieg,,l perso¬ 
nage ,is Imam [khai.ifam, ufllus J 

KIR AM All ). Tbit miracles 

of any saint other than a Piojihct, as dis- 
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tinSTtu'^berl from m\L\')izah, which is always 
ti.sed for the miracles of an apostle or prophet. 

[M1KACLE8.] 

KIKAMTYAH (^y). A sect of 

Miisliins founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and eallcd also the Mujassiyah, or Corpo- 
reujists, beeauso they admitted not only a 
rcsemblnno(‘ between (lod and eieatod boiiif^s, 
but declared him to be coipoieal in substance. 

“ The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would be understood to moan that He is- a 
pelf-subsisting being, which with them is the 
definition of body; but yet some of them 
athrmed him to bo finite, and circumscribed 
cither on all sides, or on some only (as bo- 
noath, for example), aeeoiding to diderent 
0 ]»mions ; and otheis allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nay, one David al-Jawaii went so fur a.s to 
say tliat His deity vas a body composed of 
tiesh and blood, and that He had inembeis, 
as hands, feet, a head, a tongue, eyes, and 
ears; but that he was a body, however, not 
like other bodies, noitlnu' was he like to any 
created being. He is also said, furthei, to have 
atiirnied that from the crown of the head to 
the lu'oast ho was hollow, and fioin the breast 
d(jwnward solid, and that H(‘ had black 
curled hair. These most hl.isjiliemous and 
monstrous notions wcio the conse(|uenoo of 
the litmal accejdation of those passages in 
th(- Koian (Suiahs \1 10, xx. -I; ii. 10',)), 
which figuratively attiihuto corporeal actions 
to God. anti of I he words of Muliammad, 
when he said that God created man in His 
own imag<n and th.it he liimsolf had felt the 
iinu-'‘rs ot God, which Ho laul on his hack, to 
be cold , besides whicii, this sect are charged 
with fatht'nng on tUoir Prophet a gieai 
niimher of .spurious and forgetl trathtion's to 
suppoit their ojnnion, the greater part w'hereof 
they borrowed from flit* Jews, who aie ae- 
cusod as natui'ally prone to assimilate God to 
men, so tliat they describe Him as weeping fur 
Noah's flood till Ills eyes w'ere sore." (Sale.) 

KIKAMUN KATIBUN 

Lif. “Illustrious writers.” 
The two recording angels who aie said to ho 
with .every man, one on the right baud to 
record his good deeds, .and one on his left to 
record th© evil deeds. They are mentioned in 
the Quran, Suratu ’I-Infitar (Ixxxii.): “ Yet 
truly there are guardians over you, ilhistrious 
recorders {Iciidman kdUbin) cognizant of your 
'actions." 

It 13 related that the Prophet enjoined hi.s' 
people not to spit in front, or on the right, 
but on the left, as on that side stands tlie 
recording angel of evil, (J/ns/t/tJf, book iv. 
ch. vim pt. 1.) 

As these angels are supposed to he changed 
every day, they are called the inidnq<iibut, or 
those who succeed each other. 

KISRA (^.5^—^), pi. A The 

Chosroes, or Cyrus, a name given to almost 
every Ising of Persia of the Sassainan dynasty 
Qike Caisar among the Romans and Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). The kings of Persia, 
prioi to Islam, according to Arab historians, 
composed four dynastie.s, namely, the Peah- 
dadians, the chronology of which‘is unknown- 
the Kayaiiians, which ended «.(\ JiU, when 
Persia was conquered by Alcx.uuh’r tlio 
Groat ; the Aahkanians, winch terminaled 
A.D. 202; ami tlio Sas.samans, the last of 
whom was overcome by tho Arabs, a.d. fijfi. 

From tho Quran, Siirah xxx. 1, it appeals 
that after tho taking of .lerusalom by Chos¬ 
roes, the Rynijiathios of Muhammiid were all 
euliatod on the side of the Ciesar, and he fore¬ 
tells his ultimato victory over the king of 
Persia :— 

“Ibe Greeks have been conquered in tho 
neighbouring co.mt, but in a lew year.s after 
their defeat they shall again ho victorious." 

In tho sixth year of the Ilijrah, Muham¬ 
mad .sent a despatch to Chosroi's, inviting 
him to Islam. Sir William Muir says {Lije 
of Muhomrl, now ed. p J8l) 

“ The despatch for the Kang of Persia 
reached the Oouit probably somo months 
after tho accession of Siroes. It was deli¬ 
vered t<> the Monarch, who, on hearing the 
contents, ton; it in pieces. When tins was 
rt'poiled to M.ihumet, he jirayed and said ; 
‘F\en thus, O Lord! lend J’hou his king¬ 
dom from him ’ Gonnecteil with the court of 
Peisia, but of <lato somew hat earlier than the 
despatcli sent to it, is a leinarkable incidi'iit, 
which w;m followed by results of consideiuble 
im poll a nee. 

“ A few months before his ovoi-throw, tlio 
Chosroo.s,ieceiving str.inge lopiu'tsof the pru- 
))hetieal claims of Mahomet, and of tho tle- 
}>iedalioiis committed on iJio Syrian border by 
.his marauding baiuLs, .sent oidor to Badzan, 
the Pei.^ian Guvtunor of Yonii'ii, to despatch 
two tiiisty men to Medina, uikI procure for 
him certain information regarding tho Pre¬ 
tender Bad/un obeyed, and with the mes-- 
.seiigers sent a courteous di*spatch to Maho¬ 
met. By the time they uirived at Medina, 
tidings had loaclied tlie Projiliet of tho depo¬ 
sition ami deatli of Chosroes. Whim the 
despatch, therefoie, was road before him, ho 
smilod at its oontents, and summoned the am- 
ha.ssador.s to embrace Islilm. Ho then ap- 
piiscil them of tho murder of the Chusroos 
and the accession of his aon. ‘Go,’ .said he, 
‘ infonn your muBter of this, and require him 
to Londei his submi.sHJQH to tho Prophet of 
Iho Lord.’ The glory of Persia had now do- 
j)arted. She had long ago relaxed her grasp 
upon Arabia , and the Governor of Yemen wa.s 
free to choo.se a protectorate more congenial 
to his people. Badzan, therefore, gladly je- 
cogrused tho n.sing fortuno.s of Islam, and sig¬ 
nified his adhesion to tlio Prophet From tho 
di.sUince of this pjovince, its alJegianco wa.s 
at the first little more than nominal; but 
the accession served as a point for further 
action, and meanwhile added new ]>rc8tige to 
the Prophet’.s name." 

KISWAH (4^). LU. •• A robe.” 

The covering of the Ka'abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkah. f ka'ijau.] 
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Captain Burton visited Makkali in 
1853, he ionnd it to be a coai'se tissue of 
niis.e4 silk and cotton, and of eight pieces, 
two for each face of the buBding, the seams 
being concealed by the broad gilt band called 
th ,0 $izdm. It is lihed with white calico, and 
has cotton Topes to secure the covering to 
metal Tings at the basement. But on the 
occasion of -Captain Burton’s visit, the kis- 
wah^as tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The "whole is of a brilliant black, with the gold 
band Tunning round it. 

The 5urga‘, or veil, is a curtain hung before 
the door of the Ka‘bah, also of black bro¬ 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of verses from the Qur’an, and lined 
with green silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswah is the ninetieth verse 
of the third Surah of the Qui-’un: “ Verily, 
the first House founded for mankind was 
surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing and 
a, guidance to the worlds.” The whole of the 
kiawah is covered with seven Surahs of the 
Qur’an, namely, xviiith, xixth, iiird, ixth, 
:xlxth, xxxixth, and x-xvTith (i.e. al-Kahf, 
Maryam, Alu ‘Imran, at-Taubah, Ta Ha, Ya 
Sin, and al-Mulk), The character is the 
ancient Kuiic, and legible from a considerable 
distance. 

Mr. Lane says that the kiswah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cotton, because the 
Prophet expressly forbade silk as an article 
of dress. 

The kiswah and burqa‘ are now manu¬ 
factured at Cairo, at a manufactory called 
the Khm'unfisli, and is made by a family 
who possess the hereditaiy right, and who 
are called the Baitu \s-SaUL When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosque 
known as the Sultan Hasan, and there kept 
until they are sent off with a caravan of pil- 
gi-ims to Makkah. This usually takes place 
a few days after the ‘Idu ’1-Fitr, generally 
about the Gth day of the month of Shawwal, 
and two or three weeks before the departure 
of the regal canopy or Mahmal. [mahmal.] 
The procession of the kiswah is similar to 
that of the Mahmal, and therefore requires 
no separate description. 

According to Muslim historians, the Ka*hah 
was first dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Himyarite chief, named Tubba‘u 'l-Arqan. 
From the time of Qusaiy it was veiled by 
subscriptions 0 ()llc<*tt;d from Pagan Arabs, 
until Abu Rabiyah ibn al-Mughirah ibn 
‘Abdi ’llab provided the covering, hereby 
he obtained the title of n/-‘/l(//, “ the Just.” 
When Muhammad obtained possession, ho 
ordered it to be covered 'with fine Yamani 
cloth, and ordered the expense to be defrayed 
from the public treasury. The Khalifah 
‘Umar chose Kg 3 q)tian linen, and ordered the 
robe to be renewed every year. Kh alifah 
‘Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to he clothed twice a year. For the winter 
it had a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
summer a suit of fine linen. MiPawivah, the 
Umaiyah Khalifah, was the first to establish 
the present ki.swah of .silk and linen tissue, 
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hut being reminded of the Prophet's well- 
known dislike to silken robes he changed it 
again to the more orthodox covering of Ya- 
mani cloth. The Khalifah Ma’mun (a.d. 813) 
ordered the dress to be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yamani cloth on the 1st of 
Rajah, white brocade on the 1st of Shu-w'wal, 
for the pilgi'imago two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Muharram. 
The Kh alifah al-Mutawakkil (a.d. 847) sent 
a new robe every two months. During the 
Abbaside dynasty, the investing of the Ka*- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdad are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. The Fati- 
mide Khalifahs made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixed silk and cotton ; and 
when Sultan Salim assumed the power of the 
Khalifate (a.d. 1512), the kiswah still oou- 
tinuod to be supplied from Cairo, as is now 
the case under the Ottoman rule. 

(Burekhardt’s Arcdna, Lane’s Etjijptiana, 
Ali Bey's Pilgrimcff/e, Burton's Mecca and 
Medina.) [KA‘iiAU, masjidu 'l-iiakam.] 

al-KITAB (w^^). “ Tlio Boole.” 

A terai used foi the Qur'an, and extended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu '{-Kitdh, or believers in 
the book. 

KITABT )• A term used for 

one of the Ahlu'I-Kitdh. ^Ahe people of the 
Book,’’ or those in possession of the inspired 
word of God. as Jews ui Christiams. 

KITABTYAH Fern, of 

Kitdb'i. A female of the Ahlu '/-Kitdh. or 
those who possess an inspired book, .Tews 
or Christians. 

KITABTJ T-A‘MAL v*^). 

[SAHIFATD ’l-A‘M.^L.] 

al-KITABU ’L-HUKMT 

A letter transmissible from 

one Qazi to another when the defendant in a 
suit resides at a distance. Such letter must 
be a transcript of real evidence. 

al-KITABU ’L-MUBTN 

Lit. “The Manifest or clear 

book." The term is msed in the Qur'i'm 
both for the Talilet of Deciees {Lauhu ’/- 
Mahfdz. and for the Qur’an itself. 

Surah vi. 5‘): “No leaf falleth but Ho 
knoweth it; neither is there a grain iii the 
d.arkness of the earth, nor a green thing or 
sere, but it is noted in the clear hook." 

Siirah iv. 18: “Now hath a light and a 
clear hook come to you from God.” : 

KITMAN '‘Concealing; 

keeping secret.” The injunction of the 
Qur’an is ; “ Hide not the truth while 
know It’; and yet the art of concealin'-/- 
profane religious beliefs has been a special 
cbaracteris,tie of the Eastern mystics. 
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KNEELING. The attitude of 

■kneeling amongst Muhammadans consists of 
placing the two knees on the ground and sitting 
on the feet behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Christians in the present day^ does not exist 
amongst Muslims as an attidude of worship. 

The word jd.v, which occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah xlv *27: “ And thou ahalt see each 
nation kneeling (^jd^iyatan)^ each nation sum¬ 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not of worship. 

KNOWLEDGE. [Tlm.] 

KORAH. Arabic Qdrfin (Oij'i)- 
Heb. rnp. The son of Yashar 

(Izhar), son of Qahis (Kohath), son of Luwi 
(Levi). The leader of the rebellion agjiinst 
Moses. Num. xvi. 1; Judo 11 (where he is 
coupled with Cain and Balaam). lie is men¬ 
tioned three time.s in the Qur an. 

Surah xl. 24, 25 : “ Moreover wo had sent 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority, to Pharaoh, and Ilaman, and 
Korah ; and they said, ‘ Sorcerer, impostor.’ ” 

Surah xxix 158. “ And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Hainan. With proofs of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth; but us they could not 
outstrip ; for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did wo send 
a stone-chargod wind ; some of them did the 
terrible (;ry of Cabriel surprise ; for some of 
them we cleaved the earth ; and some of 
them wc drowned.” 

Surah .xxviii. 76-82; “Now Korah was of 
the people of Moses: but he behaved 
haughtily toward them; for we had given 
him such treasure that its keys would have 
burdened a company of men of strength. 
When bis people said to him, ‘ Exult not, for 
Ood loveth not those who exult; but seek by 
means of what Cod hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion ; and neglect not thy part 
in this world, but be bounteous to others as 
God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excesses on the earth •, for God 
loveth not those who commit excesses: ’ ho 
said, ‘ It hath been given mo only on account 
of the knowledge that is in me.’ Did he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strength and had amassed more abundant 
wealth ? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah went forth to 
his people in his pomp. Those who were 
greedy for this present life,said, ‘ Oh that we 
had the like of that which hath been be¬ 
stowed on Korah! Truly he is possessed of 
great good fortune.’ But they to whom 
knowledge had been given said, ‘Woe to 
you 1 the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and worketh .righteousness, 
and none shall win it but those who have 
patiently endured.’ And wo clave the earth for 
him and for his palace, and he had no forces, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are succoured. And in the 
morning those who the day before had coveted 
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his lot said, ‘Aha! God enlargeth supplies 
to whom He pleaseth of His servants, or is 
sparing. Had not God been gracious to us, 
He had caused it to cleave for us. Aha ! the 
ungrateful can never prosper.” 

Al-Buizawi says Korah brought a false 
accusation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God, and God directed 
him ta command the earth what he pleased, 
and it should obey him; whoroupon he said, 
“0 earth, swallow them up”; and imme¬ 
diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches.—There is a tra¬ 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
gromid, first to his knees, then to his waist, 
then to his neck, he cried out four several 
times, “0 Moses, have mercy on mo!” but 
that Moses continued to say, “ 0 earth, 
swallow them up ! ” till at last ho wholly dis¬ 
appeared : upon which God said to Moses, 

“ Thou hadst no mercy on Korah, though ho 
asked pardon of thee four times ; but I would 
have bad compassion on him if he had asked 
pardon of Me but once.” 

Ho is represented by Jalalu ’d-din as the 
most beautiful of tho Israelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for those who amass wealth without 
giving away in alms and charity. 

In the Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con¬ 
cealed three treasures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah .... tho keys of 
Korah’.s treasure chambers were a burden 
for 300 white mules.” Mtdr, Jalkut on Ecd. 
V. 12: “ Riches kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurt,”—which may have furnished 
Muhammad with tho nucleus of this story. 
Compare also Tract. Psachtm, fob 113a. 

al-KUFAH A city on 

the west bank of tho river Euphrates, about 
four days march from Baghdad, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kufah was founded soon 
after the Arabs conquered Persia, a.D. 636, 
and in tho reign of tho l^halifah ‘Umar. It 
was built opposite the ancient town of ]Ma- 
dain, on the other side of tho river. The 
first Abbasido Khalifah, Abu ’l-‘Abba8, a.d. 
750. made it his capital, and it was then a 
flourishing city, but when tho Khalifah al- 
Mansur built Baghdad, al-Kiifah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It w'as much famed for its learned men, and 
especially for its grammarians. Two sects 
of rival grammarians were named respectively 
from al-Baarah and al-Kufah, and the more 
ancient characters of Arabic writing are 
called Kufi or Kufic, after this seat of learn¬ 
ing. The Kufic-Arabic letters resemble the 
Syriac, being square and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the Qur’an are written in 
Kufic. 

KXJPR (y^)- Lit. “That which 

covers the truth.” Infidelity; blasphemy. 
Disbelieving in the Qur’an or in any of tho 
tenets of the Muslim religion, [^kafib.^ 

36 
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LAILATU ’l-QADR 


KULAH (5^) The Porsian fora 

cr\]s or cowl, ospocinlly worn by Mnhanininflaii 
fuqirs or durwoahoK Tlic hi<iira gonorully 


call it their tuj or crown, and it is on» 
(if Iho dislingui.sliing marks of tluar 
oulci. 



KULAH8. Camphel^') 


KULSOM (rr^). Kulsum ibn 

Hadam, tho name of a hospitable but blind 
chief, with whom Muhammad staved at Qiiba’ 
upon hi.^ arrival in that placo after his Higbt 
fiom Makkah. It was wtiilsf bo was staying 
with Kulsum that Muhammad built his first 
mosque at Qub^’. KuIbuiu died soon after¬ 
wards. 


KURZIBNJABIR (;>We!3/). A 

Quraish chieftain \^ho couimittoil a laid ncar 
al-Madinah, and cained olV some of tho fh)cks 
and holds (d the Muslims, He was afterwards 
eeineiteii to Islam, and fell under Ivh.ilid at 
the taking of Makkab. 

KUSUF [eclipse of the 

SUN. 1 


L. 


LAADRlYAH A sect of 

heretics who say it is impossible for mortal 
man to be certain of any fact, even of man’s 
own identity. 

LABBAIKA (ciUJ). [talbitah.] 
LABI D (^). Tho son of Eabfah 

ibn Jihfar al-‘Amiri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced Islam, and 
who is said to have died at al-Kufah at the 
advanced age of lo7 years. The Prophet is 
related to have said, “ Tho truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those of La bid, - 
‘ Know tliat everything is vanity but Lod.’" 
(Mishlcdf, book xxxii. ch. x. pt. 1.) 
[poetry.] 

LAHD (*W). The hollow made 

in a grave on tho Qiblah side, in which the 
corpse is placed. It is made the same length 
ns the grave, and is as high as would allow 
a person to sit up in it. 

LAHUT Lit. “ Extinc¬ 

tion ” or “ absorption.” (1) Tho last stage of 
the mystic journey. (2) Divinity. (3) Life 
penetrating all things. [8UFH8M.] 

LAHYAN ((jWjbA). A branch of 

the Huzail tribe, which inhabited, in the days- 
of Muhammad, as they still do, the vicinity 
of Makkah. Muhammad formed an expedi¬ 
tion against thorn, a.ii. 0 , on account of their 
treacherous attacJc'ou a small party of Mus¬ 
lims at Rap. 


LATLATU ’L - BAIiA’AH 

[shab-i-bailv'ah.] 

al-LAILATU ’L-MUBARAKAH 
^\). Lit. “The Blessed 
Night. [lailatu ’l-qadr.] 

BAILATU ’L-QADR AlJ). 

“Themglitof power.” A myst(>iums night, 
in the month of Ramazan, the piccise date uf 
which is said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Com])iinioiis, Tho 
following is th(> allusion to it in the Qur’an. 
Suratu '1-Qadr (xcvii.) :— 

••Verily we have caused it (the Qur’an) to 
descend on the Ldilatii 'l-Qatlr. 

Who Bhall teach thee what tho Lailatu ’1 
Qadr is ? 

“The Lailatu ’1-Qadr excclleth a thousand 
months : 

“Therein descend the angels, and tbo 
spirit by permission 

“Of their Lord in every matter ; 

“ And all is peace until the bteakmg of the 
dawn.” 

This night must not bo confounded, as it 
often 16 , with tho Shab-i-Bara’ah, wliicli is 
generally called Shab-i-Qadr, or the night of 
power, but wliicb occurs on the 15th ot 
iShaTian. [shab-i-ijara’aii.] 

The excellences of tho Lailatu ’1-Qadr are 
said to be innumerable, and it is believed that 
during its solemn hours the whole animal 



LATr,ATtJ ’n-KAaETA^TT; 

iinrl rof'ctahlo oia-atioii how down in luimHlo 
jadonition to the Alinii^hty. 

LAILATIT ’l^r.ArjnA’IB (3IA 
Tli(‘ ‘‘uip;bt of superero^a- 

lcn\v devoljons," A fostiv.il on tlto 

Drsl I'nd.iy in tlu' nn>nth Raj.il>, by c('i- 
l.iin my.stio If'ador.'^ who ailnin Ibat it wa.s 
rstabli.shod by tin' Ri-<>])bot , but it is ;r,.iie- 
rallv rojoclpfl liy orthodox Sunnis. (Simi 

lifuldu 'f-Mnkhh, vol. i. p. 717.) 

LAI Ip An Arabic tril'ic de- 

.sfondcd from Kinanah. Al-Rai7..‘nvi .say-^ 
thoy it unlawful for a man to oat 

abmo. <anfl worn the oanso of tlio voiso m 
tin' Qur’uib Surali xxiv. (>(); '-There is no 
erimo in you, whether yc eat together or 
separately.” 

LAMENTATION, [buka’.] 
LA'NAH (A^). “Imprecation; 

rurso ; anathema.” A woid u.sed thirteen 
Mines in the Qur’an, e.^. Surah ii. 813: “The 
curse of God is on the infidels.” 

. LAND. Arabic arz halad 

(aL), mrilk (cAU). 

The following are some of the principal 
Jules of Aluslim law lelating to land:— 

(1) Tulirs 01 Zakat 0)1 /((iifls,--Vpon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 

a tenth, or ho>h (Hob. nirya)- 

■whether the soil be wnitered by the annual 
overflo'W of great river.s, or by peiiodical 
rains ; excepting upon articles- of wood, bam¬ 
boos, and grass, which aie not Rub)ect to 
tithe. Land watered by means of buckets or 
macliineiy. such as Peisian wheels, oi by 
w’atering camels, are subject to only Ixdj 
tilhes. (Jlifiayn/i, vol. i. p. 44.) 

(2) Conquered /(/nds beeoiiic tlie propeity of 
llie state. Those of idolatci.s loniain .so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or IMic 
worshipp('rs, are .secured to the owners on 
jia^’ment of ti'ihute. Those wlio afterwards 
embrace I.slilm recover their property, ac¬ 
cording to a.sh-Shriti‘i, but not according to 
the Hanifah school. Upon the Muslim aimy 
evacuating an enemy’s country, it bccome.s 
unlawful for the troops to feed their cattlo 
on the land without due payment, {^lliddyah^ 
vol. ii. p. 170.) 

(3) Appropriahon Jor vc/kjwus w.s'C.v,—L and 
may be so appropriated ; but if a person 
appropriate land for such a piirjiosc and^ it 
should afterwards be discovered that an in¬ 
definite portion of it was tho property of 
another person, the appropriation is void with 
rc.spcct to the remainder also. The appro¬ 
priation must also bo of a perpetual and not 
of a temporary nature. (^Iliddyali, vol. ii. 

^ (4) sale of land is lawful. Irt such 
Bales the trees upon the land are included ifi 
the sale, whether specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on tho ground, ^ nor ‘the 
fruit growing on the trues, are included, f 
tuiless specified. But in the case of frnit ; 
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or corn being puiihiM>d wiMi the hmd, w 
must l>c g.ithcK'.i c!,mi,‘, 1 iw.iy at cue.' 

In Die -.ill* of giii'.ind. tile I'ed 'own in lii'* 
ground is not im*lu(h d. I.o; 1 uiav b,* 
pK'vious to seizin'oi jiossossion. l>v 1 lu* lii-.f 
juin'h.'iscr. accoiding t<j Ahfi ll.inif;ih, but 
the Imam Mali.ammad ^.lys it is unl.iN\fnl. 
Wcll.s and watercourses aia* not included in 
tho .sale of l.inds unlcs., -pocilb'd. {IluUhjol), 
vol. 11 . pp. ;372. 481, oo;’. ) 

(5) (d(ti)ns (Kjudi.sf Lnul must be made by 
the pl.untifi’, detining the four bound luci ,ind 
specifying the names of each possessor, and 
tlio demand for tho land must be made m ex¬ 
plicit terms. And if the land Inns been le.ol 1, 
a decree must bo given cithm fui or .igainu 
the last possos.sor, according to some duetoi'. 
(^Iliddya/i, vol. lii. p. bo.) 

(b) Land run (>e lent, and the borrower can 
build upon it, but w-hen the bnidm' loceivci 
back his land, ho can compel the borrower to 
removo his houses and trei's. Land lent foi 
tillage cannot 1)0 icsumcd liy Die lendoi until 
the crops sown have been nxaped.' Abu 
llanifah maintains that when land is lout ti> 
another, tho conli act should be m these wonL. 

You have given nn* t<i cat of thi.s land ” 
(Hiddipdi, \ol. 111 . p. 2S1, 288.) 

(7) .1 ijift of /and whmh is um-ult ivnted 
i-annot bo retracted aftei Inmso, ha\eboi>’' 
built on it or tiocs pl.mtcd If tlic dom-e 
sell half of the granted land, Die donor m 
that i-ase m.'iy.if ho wiahes. resume the olln i 
half. If a person make .I gift of hind to hi- 
relative within the })rohihito(l degiees it is not 
lawful for him to resume it. (Il/ddjiih, \.d 
iii. p. 302.) 

( 8 ) Thr l]<iudi, or lenfol of fond, is' h/u l>d, 
but the ])e) lod must lie spccihed , othei w isr 
the lent mav ho dcmandi'd liom <lnv to day 
But a lea.so of land is not lawful unless men¬ 
tion is made of the nitiele to be raised ujarn 
it, and at the e\])irati<)n of the lease the hind 
must be restored in its original stati* A 
hirer of land is not icsjioiisiblc for accidents ; 
for example, if in burning oil the ,stul>iile bo 
happen to burn other projiorty, he is not 
responsible for loss incuircd. fliddyah, noI 

iii. p. 314, SerA 

(3) The ndliratioii of leaste. and undainird 
lands is lawful, when it is done with the 
permission of the ruler of tho coiintiy, and 
tho act of cultivation invo.sts the cultivatoi 
with a right of property in them But if tho 
land be not cultivated for three yeais aftei’ it 
has been allotted, it may again he claimed by 
tho state. (lliddy(di, vol. iv. p. 128) 

(10) If a /lerson be slain on balds belotigiilg 
to anyone, and situated near a village, and 
the proprietor of tho land be not an inhabi¬ 
tant of tho yillago, he is icsponsilde for tho 
murder, as the regulation and protection of 
those lands rest upon him. fJiddya/t, vof, 

iv, pt 447.) 

ItApIDATIOF. [sTONiiToJ 

1(APWING. Arabic hudhudfJimi). 
Tho name in tho f^ur’an, Surah xxvii. 20, for 
' tho bird which carried the letter from King 
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Solomon to tlie Queen of Sheba. fsOLOMON.] 
It ia the Testament, 

Lev. xi. 19, Deut. xiv. 18. Greek cttoi^. 
'^he modern Hoopoe. 

The commentators al-Jalalan and al- 
Baizawi say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, wc'iit in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
AS he pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman; leaving Makkah in the morning, he 
Arrived by noon at being ex¬ 

tremely delighted with the country, rested 
there. But wanting water to make the ablu¬ 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap¬ 
wing, whose business it was to find it; for it 
is pretended .she was sagacious or sharp- 
eighted to discover w/arer underi^round, which 
the devils used to draw, after she had marked 
the place by digging with her biflr They add 
that this bird was then taking a tour in the 
air, whence, seeing one of her companions 
alighting, .she descended also, and having 
had a description given her by the other of 
the city of Saha’, whence .she was just ar¬ 
rived, they both went tognther to take a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inquiry given in the Qur’fm: 
“ He reviewed the birds and said,' Mow is it 
I do not see aUIIudhud i Is he, then, amODgst 
the absent ? ’ ” 


LAQAB (s-iiJ). A surname. Either 

a title of honour or a nickname; c.g. Al- 
Husain ibn Mas‘ud al-Farru, “the tanner”* 
Abu Sa‘id Tnju “ the crown of 

kings ” ; Ibn Muhammad “ of the 

tribe of Taglilab.” [name.s.] 

LAQiT in its primitive 

sense, signific.s anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of the law it signifies a 
child abandoned by those to whom it pro¬ 
perly belongs. The person Avho ihids the 
child is toimed the multiujU, or the laker up. 
[foundling.] 

LARCENY. Arabic sarujah 

In the language of the law, .vn/yn/t-. sigmiie-s 
the taking away the propoidy of anothci m a 
secret manner, at a time when such luo- 



perty is in custody. Custody is of tAvo kinds I 
Ibt, by place, for example, a house or a shop ; 
and, 2nd, by personal guard, which is by, 
means of a personal watch over the property. 
If an adult of sound understanding .steal out 
of undoubted custody ton dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, the Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur’an, Surah v. 42 : “ If a man 
or woman steal, cut off their hands.” . 

With regard to tho amount of the value 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif 
ferenco of opinion. According to Abu Ilani- 
fah, it is ten dirhams ; according to ash-Shati‘i, 
it is the fourth of a dinar, or twelve dirham.s ; 
whilst Malik holds that the sum is three 
dirhams. 

Tho freeman and the slave are on equal 
footing with rc.spect to puni.shment for theft, 
and the hand of the slave is to be struck off 
in the same manner as the hand of a fico 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon tho te.sti- 
mony of two witnesse.s, but the magi.strate 
must exammo tho witne.s.se.s a.s to the manner, 
time, and place of the theft. The thief must 
also be held in confinement, or suspicion, until 
tho witnesses be fully examined. 

If a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, tho hand of each is 
to be cut off; but if they receive less than 
ten dirhams each, they are not liahlo lo ampu¬ 
tation. 

Amputation is not incnn’cd l>y tho theft of 
anything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, fish, fowls, and garden stuff. 

Amputation is not incurred by tho theft of 
such thing.s as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit N\hilst 
upon the tree, or grain which ba.s not been 
reaped, these not being considered as in cu.s- 
tody. 

The band of a thief is not struck oil for 
stealing any fermented liquor, because he 
may explain his intention m taking it, by 
saying, “ I took it with a view to spill it " ; 
and also becau.se .some fermented liquoiss arc 
not lawful property. 

The hand is not to be cut off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of u.sc merely as 
idle amusements. 

Amputation is not incurred by stealing a 
Quran, although asli-Shafi‘i maintains that 

it is. 


Aucrc IS no amputation for stealing tho 
door of amosquo. Nor is the hand .struck oil 
for-.stealing a crucifix or a che.s.s l^oard. a.s it 
1.S m tlic thief’s power to excu.su him.sell by 
saying, “I took them ^\lth a view to hi oak 
and destroy them, as things prohibited.” it 
i.s otherwise with a coin bearing the impi es- 
sion of aii idol, by the theft of which amputa- 
loni.s incurred; because tlic money is not an 
object of Worship. 

The hand is not lo I.c stnick off for stcalino a 
froo-born infant, although there he ornaments 
upon It, hccauae .a free person is not property • 
hut amputation is inourred by stealing an 
infant slayc, although the .stealing of an mlult 
Slave cloc» not incur amputation, as such an 
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act does not como under the description of 
theft, being an usurpation or a fraud. 

Amputation is not incurred for stealing a 
book, because the object of the thiof can only 
be its contents and not the property. 

The hand is not cut off for stealing a cur- 
dog, because such an animal is common pro¬ 
perty ;-nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 

There is no amputation for stealing from j 
the public treasury, because everything there j 
is the common property of al| Muslims, and 
in which the thief, as a member of the com- ! 
munity has a sharo. And if a pen'son steal j 
from property of which he is in part owner, I 
amputation is not inilicted. Nor if a creditor i 
steal from his debt is tlio hand cut oft*. I 

The right hand of the thief is to be cut off 
at the joint of the wrist and the stump after¬ 
wards cauterised, and fon the second theft 
the left foot, and for any fliTJtt beyond that ho' 
must suffer impiisonment. 


the soul, derlTOd from God, which tos Mich 
innystciious effect on the hcoit that mortal 
mnn cannot express 'it in language, just a^ a, 
delicious taste m the mouth cannot he ox:ictly 
expressed by the tongue. {Kiulba 
in loco.) 

LAUGHUSTG. AraLic -ahJcy zihh 

Hcb, pn:2. (Ocii. xviii. l;i.) 

Immoderate laughing is generally condoimicd 
by Muhammadan teachers, fur '•Ayishali re¬ 
late-. that Muhammad iiover lau-hed a full 
laugh so that the inside of his moutli could 
bo soon; he only smiled.’* hook 

xxii. ch. vii.) 

al-lauiiu ’l-maiiput; 

“ The preserved tablet.” 

In the TTadis and in theological works it 
is used to denote the tablet on which the 
decrees of God were recorded with reference 


al-LAT The name of an , 

idol worshipped by the ancient Arabians, I 
probably the AlHat of Herodotus. The idol ' 
Lat is mentioned in the Qur’an in conjunction | 
with'thc two other idols, al-'Uzzd and M((ndt. j 
See Surah liii. 10: What think ye, then, of , 
iil-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third | 
idol besides ? ” ! 

In connection with this verse there is an 
interesting discussion. (See Muir, new cd. 
p. 80.) Al-Waqidi and at-Tabari both re¬ 
late that, on a certain day, the chief men of 
Makkah assembled in a grou]) lieside the 
Ka'hah, discussed,, as was thedr \yont, the 
affairs of the city, when the Prophet ap¬ 
peared, and seating himself by them iii a 
fiiendly manner, began to recite the oOid 
chapter of tho Qur’an; and when he had 
reached tho verse •* M hat think yo then of 
al-Lfit, and nl-‘Uzzri, and Manat, tho third 
idol besides?” the Devil sugge.sted words of 
reconcihalioii and compiomise with idulatiy, 
namely, These are exalted lomale.-,, and 
verily^ their intorco.ssion is to he hoped for.” 
These words, how'cvi'i', wIiich \\(‘i(* received 
by the idolaters with great delight, were 
aftei wards disavowed by the Piophot, foi 
Gabriel revealed to him the true reading, 
namely, What think yc then of al-Ijiit, and 
al-'Uz/a, and Manat, the third idol besides ? 
Shall ye have malo progeny and God female ? 
This, then, wuirc an unjust partition I Venly, 
tliese are mere names which ye and your 
fathers have given them.” _ 

The narrative thus related by al-AVaipdi 
and at-Tabarl is given as an explanation of 
Surah xxii. ol : ‘-Nor have we .sent any 
apostle or prophet before thee into whose 
readings Satan hath not injected some wrong 
desire.” 

al-LATIP (cjgJll). “The Mys- 

terious or the Subtle One.*’ One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. Surah vi. lOB : “ b or 
He is the Subtle {al-Latlf), the All-mfoimed 

LATlFAH (^^). A term used 

by $uji mystics for. any sign or Influence m 


to mankind. In the Qur'an it only occurs 
once, when it refers to the Qur'an itself. 
SiiiTib Ixxxv. 21, 22: It is a glorious Qur'an 
written on the px'stnal fuhlc.'^ The plural 
ahi'n/i occurs in Sfiiah vii. 112, for the tables 
of tho law given to Mo-ics. 

LAW, The. The words used by 

Muslims to expicss the law,” ai e ath-Shnn'nh 
and ash-iS/Ko ^ (ho moaning' 

of which IS the w'ny.*’ The comieler ul lie' 
(iJiiijdoi'I- LofjJijili dolines it as‘'the tray orioad 
III the religion uf IMuh.iinmad, winch God ha'- 
establi.-jhod for the guidaiico of His people, l)ot h 
‘‘or tho worshi}) of God and for the dutii's (♦ 
life.’’ The tei in raA occuis once m 

the Qui’an, Suiah xlv. 17: -‘We ((bal) put 
thee (Muhammad) in tho right inig coiKM’rn- 
ing tho affair." The teim ash->>h//'(//i is 
almost ohsolctt' in books on Muslim theology, 
but it occurs once in the Qur'an, Surah v. 
.>2- ••Tu e\ery one have wo given a light 
irai/ ” 

In the Traditions and theological works, 
the w’urd nsh-Shdi ^ i-i geneially list'd tu c\- 
j)icss the law of Muhammad. The Hclu'ew 

n'lin occuim tho t^ui'aii a^* Taiti at, and 

T ^ 

is always u-ood for the law of Mo.-.cs. 
[tauuat.] 

Accoiding to i\Iuslim doctoi.'., osh-Shfir', or 
*• Uu' L;iw'," may be divided into five soctious; 
I'tKpoldf, belief; ^iduh, *• molalities ” ; 
'Ihadaty devotnnis " , Mn'(hn(ddt. “■ tran.sac- 
tions ■’; and ■ I '^ijiihnt, " ])nDishmeiitH.” 

‘ (1) /-//y^hA/A,omltraccs all that is conlaiued 

in tho .six aiticlesof tho Mushui faith, iiarffeb', 
Belief in (a) (h;d ; (A) His angels; (e) IIi$ 
Books; (d) His Piophcts; {e) Tlio Day Of 
.Judgment; (/) d’ho Dcciccs of God. This 
sectum of Mu-^hm law’ is teinied 
'A(j(i'id. o\\Hho. Science of the Article? of 
Belief," and includes all branches of .Scho¬ 
lastic thoolog}. 'J'ho liouks chieffy con.sulted 
on this .subject in the present work are the 
IShailm by Saivid Shaiif-al-Jur- 

jani, arid tlie tShurhu d-'Agaid, by Mab‘ud' 
Sa‘d\l ’d-dm at-Taftazanl. 

(2) AdciO euibraces thu coilsidcration of alt 
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those jnoral cxocllcTltos T\'liicli uTr cnioinrfl 
:n tilt' Qur An nnd Traclifions, Ikhlas, - ^in- 
cenlv”; '/'(itncdlhif, “ cf-nlidenec in (Jod”; 
I'anazir. ‘•humility**: ‘‘vesi^ma- 

tion^’; iiasiu 7-‘/1/;k//, “heepnuc do\vn file's 

expect :i1 ien” ^ / 1 (l-(liu)tf(t^ ••renunciation 

of the orld ” : X(/<'ihdh, ‘‘ f^Mvin^^ i^u.od e()unse| 
nnd advice’’; (Idufralu “ contentment ; ’ , 
,SV// hfhrdJ,, “ lihoiMhty ; ” Ifnhh, ‘‘ love to (iod 1 
nnd man”; Sdh/\ “patience’ ; A'c. (See j 
MajuKi^u '/•Bi/dlr, vol. li. p. 4L^2.) j 

(:\) ^Ihaduf, includes all acts of devotion to | 
God, such as aie included in the live j)]llars ! 
of practice; {d) Recital of the Ci eeil ; (h) 
Priiyer; (c) XdLdt, or “ h'^^al alms ; (7) 

SavDi, or “ fastin^^’’; (c) The pilonmn^^e to 
Makkah. It will also eml»race such reli¬ 
gious acts as ,Ti]dl(L or warfare for the projin- 
;^a,tion of the I’cli^ioii of hslum. 

(4) Mu^dnid/dt. includes such duties as are 
required bel^^('en man and man, and is 
divided into MiiUidst/iiHit, “altercations ; 
Mundkalint, ‘•nuptials”, Amdunt, “securi¬ 
ties.'’ Umler tliese three heads are emhraccd 
all the various sections of civil )urispru- 
denee such as barter, sale, nj^eiiey. larceny, 
inarriagc, divcnee. dower, partnci ship, claims, 
&n-. 

(5) ^idjilhat, denotes the punishments 

instituted m the Qur’an and Tiaditions, 
namely, (o) •• retaliation (A) Maddii 

\s-s(i} iqcih, punishment for theft by the loss 
of a hand ; (c) Jl(dl(lit 'z-znid\ punishment 
for fornication and adultery, stoning for 
a married person and one hundred lashes for 
an unmariK'd jicrson ; (c) Jfidhlu l-(i(tzfs oi 
punishment of eighty lashes foi slander; 
Iladdu 'r-}iddcdi. or punishment by <Iea1h 
for apostasy; Jfitdda \di-,s/dirh. oi jiunish- 
ment ^\)tll eighty lashes for vine-drinking. 

The two common divisions of Muhammadan 
law are ‘//a/a 'l-kdhhn. or -A/yd*///. embracing 
all matt els of faith ; and 'I Inin '/-Fd/h. which 
includes all matters of })iactico as distin- 
guihlicd frc'in aitides of faith. 

IMushm law is also dnided into two great 
distinctions oi Md.Jmk, “ lawful,” and (Htdim 
l-nidsldu\ unlawful,” or, as it is expiesbod m 
Persian, Jonrn and Xdtdicd 

That which is lawful is giadcd into five 
classes, (d)/A//r. that which is pioved be¬ 
yond all doubt to ha^c been enjoined oithei in 
the ihU 'hi or in a ti adit ion of undoubted 
authoi itV. ami the denial or disobedience of 
which is )»ositive inlidehty. (2) PV/y/d. 
that whn h is obligatory, but of which 
there is some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined m the Qur’an or in a tradition 
of undoubted iiuthority. (d) Snnhdit, that 
whl(dl was jnat'tlsed hy ]\lub.aium id , (4) 

Mustdhahl), that which Muhammad and his 
Companions sometimes <hd and sometimes 
jmitted ; (o) d///dJ//. that wdm h is desirable, 
hutw’hich may be omitted without fe.ir of sm. 

Things which are unlatvful aie graded 
nto three classes: (1) d/z/ysn/, that which is 
Host vicious and corrujitiiig, a mortal sm ; 

(2) IJ[ard.m^ that which is distinctly forbidden ; 

(3) Makruh, that which is generally held to 
DO unoleaBi 


Thpee distinclion.s of lawTu! find nnbiwTnf, 
fviih their various subdivisions, apply to all 
hranehes of Muslim law, whether it lolate tc 
ordinary duties of life, or of devotion to God. 

It -will he seen how important a place the 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham¬ 
mad occupy in the moral l.tw of Islam. 
This hraneli of ^Muslim law is called as. 
Siniiid/a or the custom of Muhammad, and 
i.s distinguished as— 

(1) Snnnd/n that which Muham¬ 

mad himself did. 

(2) Fnnndfn '/-ifaidl, that which Muham¬ 
mad 60 ?// should l/e practised. 

(3) Snnnahi l-ld<)rul, that which wms done 
in the presence of Muhammad, and which ho 
appears </> have sanctioned. 

It is thciefore a .seiious mistake to sujv 
poso that the Qur'an contains all that is 
I esteemed necessary for faith and practice in 
Islam; the example of IMuhammad is as bind¬ 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con¬ 
tained 111 the Qur'an itself, for neither that 
which is Furz nor that which is iSunnah can 
be omitted without sin. 

The true origin and foimtaiii of all law is 
the Qur'an .and the Tiaditions, and no Muslim 
fiehool of theology has ever reiectod the Tr;i- 
dilions. They are binding upon Sunni, and 
Shi‘ah, and Wahhabi ; the only differenco 
between the Sunni and Shi-nh being that 
they receive difToront eollcetiuiis of Traditions. 
The Mbihliabis receive those of the Sunnis, 
and call themselves Muhaddism, or tradi- 
tionists. 

In addition to the QuTan and Hadis (or 
Traditions), both Sunni and Shi‘ah Muslims 
acknowledge the eoncurionce of the teamed, 

I called J)ind\ the Shi‘ahs believing that they 
j still possess Mnjtahids capable of giving an 
I infallible inlei pretation of the law; tho 
Sunnis, on the other liand. confessing that. 

; since the days of the tour gieat doctois (Ahii 
I Hanif;ih, Mfdik, ash-Shall*i, and Ibn Haiibal), 
i /y/?/?h has not been jiosMble . whilst the Wah- 
; huhis accept onl) the Ijnid^ of those who con- 
! versed with the Prophet himself. The fourth 
foundation of orthodoxy in both Siumi and 
Shy.a'li •'choobs is the sy.steni of inteipretation 
called (/??yd.s, oi- ratiocination. 

T. The Snnnis all receive the same eollee- 
tions of tiaditions, especially those which are 
knowni as the *• .six correct hooks,” tho 
Salrdin 'I-JJukJdiri, the ^ididtu il//?,s7?///, the 
iSnnann 't-Tuiinza Snnann Ahl iJd'dd. Saminu 
an-jS'dSdj'i^ mid iSnudiiu Jbn Mdjfdi. The 
eornpilation hj tho Imam Malik, which is 
first in order of date, is abso a collection of 
traditions of very great authoiity. [tradi- 

TIUXS.] 

d lie.^i; diflerent .soots of Sunnis do not 
difier in usid, or fund.amentals uf religious 
belief, hut in minor rules of practice, and in 
ceitain legal interpretations ; but being of dif¬ 
ferent o})imon.s and broaching m some rc- 
Hpeets separate doctrines, four .schools of 
jurisprudence have been established, known 
as JJandfi, Slidji^i, Hanbali, and Mdliki. 

The differeneos amongst these four Sunni' 
Schools are based either upon different tradi- 
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tions or upon rliffcronl interprctniions of tho 
Kaiiio ti ;i(] it ions, also upon tlic varojiis \\a>y,s 
in which the lilierly of oi i at loi iii.ition, 

ijas been oxercis(!(l. ('ousoqucnlly the numfier 
(,f works wliioli have njipcared on the sub 
jocts of scholastic science and jurisjirurlcnce, 
has been very ^aeat indeed 

We ni’O ind(d>ted to Mr. Shama Churiin 
Sircar, the Icanicd and able Tagore Professor 
of r.<aw in tvaleulta, for the following resume 
of t.ho principal Sunni writings on c^sh-S/un' 

‘“The chief works that trea^^generally of 
the doctrines of the four principal sects of 
'th (5 Sunnfs, arc mentioned by Haji Khalifah 
to be the ./dmi-fi/-AJ<i^d/ub (Jdmdji 'l-Afai:d~ 
/i?7;).tbe Mdjniaa-ul-Kkitdfhjdt, the Ynndhiya- 
ul-'A\.hLdin ( Y<indb?u‘’(~Alikdin). the Uwim, and 
the iZiibd(if-u!-Af(lcdu}. The l\<iuz-na-J)akd)l' 
(Kdnzit '(l-Diifi(Ti(/)^ hy An-Nasafi. is a hook 
of groatTreputation, jirincipally doiivedfrom 
tiie ]Vdfi \ and containing questions and de¬ 
cisions according to tho doctrines of Ahu- 
llaiiifah, Abii-Yusuf, Imam Muhammad; 
Zufar, Shafii, Bialik, and others. Many eom- 
inentaiies have been written on tho last men¬ 
tioned work ; the most famous of them is th(“ 
Baln-ur-Rdtk 'r-Jid'if/), which may, 

indeed, almost he saiil to have suporscdeil vK' 
original, at hsistin fndia. The Bula-vi -Hath 
Is by Zainu-ul-Aahidin Pin Xujaim-ul MisiT 
(Ihn Xajim), a.ii. h70. The Multahn-dl- 
Abliar {Maltaq(i^l-Abh(ir),\)\ Shaikh ihruhim 
Hill Muhammad al-llalabi’, who duwl a.ii. Dob, 
is a universal eod(‘ of- Muh.unmadan law'. It 
gives the different opinions or doctrines of 
Abii Haiiifah, Malik, Shatii, and Ilanbnl,Jho 
chief Mujtahid Imams and the founders of 
the four great sects of Sunni's, and illustiati's 
them hy those of the principal juriseunshlts 
of the s(diool of Ahii Hanifah It is more 
frequently referred to as an authority through¬ 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on juiis- 
prudence. 

“The digests ineulcating--nxclu.sivGly tho 
doctrines of each of the said four gr<“al sdeta*. 
are, indeed, numerous, though a very tVw' iff 
thorn whicli maintain the doetlines 'of the 
Maliki, or Shiifii', or ITanbah sects arc used 
ill India. Digests written by M.ilik or any 
of his followers arc scarcely found in India 

“ Of the digests maintaining the Mahki 
doctrines, tw'o have lately appeared in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1842; M. Peirou, 1812) 
The fir^l W'ork of Shdfii, entitled the Usui 
(7/kw/), or fundamentals, which contains the 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a digest. The Mnkh- 
fo.s'ar, the Mansur, tho Iinsdd-ul-Mnatabiiah 
{ar-Rasailn d-Mu* to bar ah), and the Kitab- 
nl-Wasdik, are amongst t^ie other w'oiks 
written by Abii Ibrahim Bin Yaliiya-al- 
Muzani, a distinguished di.sciple of Shiitli. 
and a native of Egypt (a.ii. 2G4), and are 
according to the doctrines of Shatii. The 
works by Dmu Hamba) and his followers arc 
few in-nomhm:. and rare, 

“The followers of the Ilanifi sect, whieP" 
obtains most commonly amongst the Muham¬ 
madans of India, have, like others, divided 
their law into two geneval branches or parts. 
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lospcetivolv cnlled the Fikah (law, religions 
and ■-(•cnkir), and laiaiz (the succession to, 
and dni“-iou (ff, iniientanc’o). 

“ 'I'lu' work'^ winch arc on Flkah {Riqh), and 
whirh aic considi-K'd as tho chief authorities 
of th(‘ Hanifi sect, are the folloWdng —-Abu 
Hanifah s o\mi digest of law, entitled the 
/* ikah-iil- AUku tqhiL I-Ah bar), d'h'is is tie' 

first in rank, and Inis been connnented upon 
by vaiious wntiM's, many of whom aie men¬ 
tioned by Haji Khah'fab. Tho doctimes of 
that great lauyei, howevm', are “-oim'times 
quahlied or dissented from ]>\ his t\so 
tanioiis jnipils.Abn Yusuf and Imam Muham- 
ihad. The work entitled Adah-uk Kdzi, which 
treats of the duluis of a magistrate, is known 
to have been written by' Abu Yusuf. Save 
and exei'pt tlim, no other w’ork a})])e.iis to 
have been <‘omi)os(Ml by him. lie, boweser. 
is said to have supple'd Itis notes to his juipil 
Imam Muhammad, who mode use <4 them in 
tlie composition (ff his own WDiks. Tim 
m>rks of Imam iMuhaimnad are M's in num¬ 
ber. li\e of which are, in eommon. tMitilfed 
the /jdhir-ur-Rau'dijut {/,dluiu - Ikiicaijnl, 
eoiispicuous traditions oi ropmls) 'They 
aijO' . 1. The dnuu-ui~ l\(d)ii {al-duiiu'n V- 

Knblr):, 2 ddi/u-us-Saqhir (o/ duinrii 's- 
Sa(dd>) , 2. M(di>ut 1 1 Fill u-td-ILinifUjiil ^ 1. 
'ALijdddi f\ Fat u~\d-1lanifujut ; and C> Xn/m 
al-l\id)ii H'a Saifhii 'L'he Nau'udns lluMsixth 
and last ot the known compositions of limim 
Muhammad, though not so highly esteennvl 
as tlie others, is still greatly resjiected afi 
authoiitv 

“• Tin' next autliorities among the Tl.niafi's. 
after the foumb'r of their sect and ills two 
‘disciples, are the Inn'un Zufar Bin al-ll.i/il 
who was chief judge at Ihisiah, where he 
died (a.ii. 1.')8), and Hasan Bin Zi\:id. Tiic'C 
lawv<us am' said to have bcim eontcmpoiarie^. 
fne.nds.-and scholam of Ahu-llamfah, and 
tln'ir w<trks arc (juoted here as anthonties foi 
I Ahii Hani'fah’s doctrines, mun' especially 
j when the two discijiies are silent. The most 
I celobialed of the.seieral treatises known hv 
j the name of Addb-ul kdziwx^ wntteri by \hii 
B.ikr Ahnuul Bin ‘Emar ul-Khassaf ( v ii 
2bl). An ahinlgcnnml of tlie tlan.iti dtir- 
ti ine.s. (‘ailed the Muhhtasin iit-Tnlnn t. was 
wntten by Aim Jaafar Ahmad BmMiili.im- 
inad at-Tahavi (a.ii. 221). wiio wiote ako a 
coininentai V on the ./d///? us-Fai/hir of Imam 
Muhamiinul. 

“The Afukhtasai ld-Kuduri\ by Aim' ul- 
Husain Ahmad Bin IMuhainmad al-Kudiiii 
(a.ii 228) is among the mo.st esteemed wf 
the w()\-ks which follow tho doctiiiK's of Ahii 
Hanifah. 'ITiero is a well-lviiown eummcii- 
tary'on the MuLhtasar lil-Kudiiri, ontitlccJ 
AFJauharal uii-Naqi/nah, which is some¬ 
times called AhJ aula rut id-Muninih. The 
digest, entitled the MidiHiit (ul-Mnhsut), was 
composed by Shams-ul-Aimmab Ahu Bakr 
Muhammad as-Sarakhsi whilst m jinsf/ii 
nt U'zjand. This is a work of great extent 
and authority. He wais also the author 
of the mo.st celebrated work entitled Ak 
Muhit {akMnhd), wdiieh is deiived in a great 
mea.sure from tbe MabsutZi^dddt, and 
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the Nawddir of Imdm Muhammad. The 
•work entitled the Muhit^ by Burhan-ud-dip 
Mahmud Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, ia 
not so greatly esteemed as the Muhit as- 
Sarakhsi {Muhitu ^ 9 -Sarakhsi). A compen¬ 
dium of Al-Kuduri’s Mukhtasar^ which ho 
entitled the TahfaUul-Fukahd (Tuhfatu 7- 
Fuqahd')^ -was composed by Shaikh Ala-ud-dm 
Muhammad as-Samarkandi. The work of Ala- 
ud-dm was commented upon by hia pupil Abii 
Bakr Bin Masuud. 

“ There* are several Arabic works on phi¬ 
losophical and theological subjects which 
hear' the name of Al-Hidayah (the guide). 
The work entitled AUHiddyah J'i-al'Faru^ or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest of 
law according to the doctrines of Abu Hanifah 
and his disciples Abii Yusuf and Imam Mu¬ 
hammad. The author of this work is Shaikh 
Burhan-ud-din All (a.h. 593), whose reputa¬ 
tion as a lawyer was beyond that of all hi.s 
contemporaries. This Htduyah ia a commen¬ 
tary on the Baddya-vl-Mubtadd^ an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of law, written by the same 
author in a style exceedingly concise and 
close. In praise of the Huidyah, Haji Khali- 
fah says, ‘ It has been declared, like the 
Kitrdn^ to have superseded all previous books 
on the law ; that all persons should remember 
the rules prescribed in it, and that it should 
bo followed as a guide through life.’ The 
Hiddyah has, besides the Kifdyah^ many 
other ‘.commentaries, as a work of so great 
celebrity and authority is expected to have. 
The principal ones are the Indyah Qlndyah)^ 
the Nthdyah; and the Fath-u!-Aabir. 

“The name Indyak^ however, ia given to 
two commentaries on the Hiddyah. Of these, 
the one composed by Shaikh Kamdl-ud-din 
Muhammad Bin Mahmud, who died a.h. 780, 
is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuendoes what was omitted or loft 
to implication, also expressing what was un¬ 
derstood in the lliddyah^ and explaining the 
words and expounding the passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases, the author of the Indy ah has rendered 
the work such as to be considered of itself one 
of his own principal works, with citations of 
passages from the Hiddyah. 

“ The Nihdynh is composed by Husiira-ud- 
din Husain Bin All, who is said to have been 
a pupil of Burban-ud-din Ah'. This is said to 
bo the first commentary composed on the 
Hiddyah ; and it is important for having added 
the law of inheritance to the Hiddyah., which 
treats only of the Fikah. The commentarv, 
entitled the Ki/dyah,\i^ by Iraam-ud-din Amir 
Katib Bin Amir Umar, who had previously 
written another explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled it the Qhnyat-ul-Bayun 
The Kifdyah was finished fA.H. 747, and, 
besides the author's own observations, it gives 
concisely the substance of other commenta¬ 
ries. 

“ The Fath-uI-Kahtr lil-Adjiz ul-I'akii, by 
Kamal-ud-din Muhammad as-Siwasi, com¬ 
monly called Ibnu Hamraam, who died a.h. 
861, is the most comprehensive of all the 
comments on the Hiddyah^ and includes a col¬ 


lection of decisions which render it extremely 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdidj written by Hamid-ud-din All, Al- 
Bukhari, who died a.h. 667, is said to be the 
first of all the commentaries on the Hiddyah, 
The Wdfi^ by Abu-ul-Barakat Abd ullah Bin 
Ahmad, cQmmonly called Hafiz-ud-dm an- 
Nasafi, and its commentary the Kdfi^ by the 
same author, are works of authority. An- 
Nasafi died a.h. 710. 

“ The Vikdyah (ah Wiqdyah)^ which was 
written in the seventh century of the Hijrah 
by Burhan ash-Shariyat Mahmud, ia an 
elementary work to enable the student to 
study and understand the Hiddyah. The 
Vikdyah is printed, and invariably studied, 
with its celebrated commentary, the Sharh nl- 
Vikdyah, written by Ubaidullah Bin Masuiid, 
who died a.h. 745. The Sharh-ul-Vikdyah 
contains the text of the Vikdyah^ with a gloss 
most perspicuously explanatory and illustra¬ 
tive ; so much so, that those chapters of it 
which treat of man’iage, dower, and divorce, 
are studied in the Madrassahs of India in 
preference to the Hiddyah itself. There are 
also other commentaries on the Vikdyah^ but 
not so useful as the above. Ou the iSharh-xiU 
Vikdyah., again, there is an excellent com¬ 
mentary, entitled the Chnlpi, written by Akhi 
Yusuf Bin Junid, who was one of the then 
eight professors at Con.stantinople. This work 
was commenced to be written about a.h. 
891, and completed a.h. 901; and the whole of 
it was published in Calcutta a.h. 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. 

“ The Nikdyah (an-'Niqdyah.)^ another ele 
montary law book, is the work of the 
author of the Sharh-ul- Vikdyah. It is some¬ 
times called the Mukhtaaar ul- Vikdyah^ being, 
in fact, an abridgment of that work. Three 
comments on the Nikayah are mTIch esteemed ; 
they were written respectively by Abii ul- 
Makarim Bin Abd-ullah (a.ii. 907), Abii All 
Bin Muhammad al-Birjindi (a.h. 935), and 
Shams iid-din Muhammad al-Khurasani Al- 
Kohistani (a.h. 941). The last commentary 
is entitled the J^dnn-ur-Runiuz (,Idmi'‘u 'r- 
liumiiz), which is the fullest and the clearest 
of the lot, as well as one of tho most u.soful 
law books. 

“ The Ashhah wa an-Nazdir (al-Ashbuh wa 
n-Naza ir^ -is also an elementary work of 
great reputation. It’was composed by Zairi- 
al-Aabidin, tho author of tho Bahr-ur-Rdik 
already mentioned. Haji Khali'fah speaks of 
this work in high terms, and enumeratea 
several appendices to it that have been com¬ 
posed at different times. The treatise on 
exegesis entitled the Nw-id-Anwdr /i Sharah 
ul-Mandi (Ndni 'l-Anwdr fi Sharhi U-Mandr), 
by Shaikh Jun Bin Abu Sayyid Al-Makki . 
^haikb Jiwan ibn Abu Sa‘id), wa.s printed in 
Calcutta (a.d. 1819), and is frequently re¬ 
ferred to as a book of authoiity. A small* 
tract on the sources of the Sharaa, entitled 
the Usul-u.sh-Shdshi, together with an expla¬ 
natory commentary, was printed in litho¬ 
graphy, at Delhi, in the year a.d. 1847. 

“The Tanvu-ul-Absdr (Tanwh'u H-Ab^ar)^ 
composed by Shaikh Sh«ms-ud-din Muham- i 
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maQ Bin Abd-iilla'h-al-Grha 27 n' (a.h. 095), is 
on© of the most celebrated and useful books 
according to the Hani fi doctrines. This ^ork 
has many commentaries. One of them, en¬ 
titled the Manh-ul'Ghaffdr (^Manhu H- Gkaf- 
fdr)j which is written by the author himself, 
is a work of considerable extent. 

“ The Durr-iiI-Mukhtdr, which is another 
coramentarj'^ on the Tanvir-ul-Abadr^ is a work 
of great celebrity. This work was written 
(a.h. 1071) by Muhammad Ala-ud-Din Bin 
Shaikh All al-Hiskafi. Though a commen¬ 
tary, it is virtually a digest, which of itself 
has several commentaries, the most cele¬ 
brated of them is the Tahtdvi, a work used 
in India. Another commentary on the Durr- 
ul^Mukhtdr is the Radd-ul-Muhtar. This is 
a very copious work, comprising an immense 
number of cases and decisions illustrative of 
the principles contained in the principal work. 
The Durr-xd-Mukhtdr treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of the Faraiz. It is used by 
the followers of the Hanifi doctrines where- 
ever they are, but it is most highly esteemed 
in Arabia, where it is studied and referred to 
in preference to other books of law. 

“ Many works have been written according 
to the doctrines of Abu Ilanifah in the 
Turkish Empire, and are received there as 
authorities. The most celebrated of those 
is the Mult aka-ut-Ahhdr, by Shaikh Ibrahi'm 
Bin. Muhammad al-Halabi', the Dun-ul-Iluk~ 
kdm, by Mullah Khusni, Kdnun-ndmai-Jazd^ 
a tract on penal laws, d'c. 

“ The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
according to the doctrines of Shafii, are 
the Fardiz-xd-Mutawalli.^ by Abu Sayid 
Abd-ur-Rahman Bin Mamun-ul-Mutawalli 
(who died a.U. 47 H), the Fardiz-nl-Muhiid- 
dasi, by Abii-ul-Fazl Abtl-ul-Malik Bin 
Ibrahim al-Hamadani Al-Mukudd.isi, and 
Abii Munsur Abd-ul-Kahir Al-Bagbdadi (who 
died respectively a.h. 489 and 429); Al~ 
Faraiz-ul-Fazdri, by Burhan-ud-dm Abu I^-haq 
M-Fazari, commonly called Ibnu Firkah (who 
died in a.h. 729), and ^l/-FaraT^ ul-Farikii/ah, 
by Shnms-ud-din Muhammad Bin Killayi 
(who died a.h. 777). 

“Of the books on the law'of inheritance 
according to the Hanifi doctrinc.s, the most 
celebrated, aaid the one invariably consulted 
in India, is the Sndjiyyah {as-Sirajh/ah), which 
IS also called the Fax diz-us-Sajdivoudf, being, 
as it is, composed by Siraj-ud-Diii Muham¬ 
mad bin Abd-ur-Rashld as-Sajawandi. This 
work has been commented upon by a vast 
number of w'riters, upwards of forty being 
enumerated in the Kashf-uz-Zunun by Haji 
Khalifah. The most celebrated of these com¬ 
mentaries, and the most generally used to ex¬ 
plain the text of the Strajiyyah, is the Shari- 
fiyyah (ash-Sharif iyah'), by Sayyid Sharif Ali 
Bin Muhammad Al-Jurjani (who died a.h. 814). 

There is another kind of digest which 
treats of the Ilm-uUFatdwd (the science of 
decisions). The works of this natui e are also 
very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
called Fatdwd (decisions), with the names of 
their authors ; and, though called Fatdwd, 
most of them contain also the rules of law 
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as well as legal dccision'i. Of those again 
some treat of the Fikah alone, others of the 
Faraiz (inheritance) also; some of thorn 
moreover, treat of the decisions of particular 
lawyers, or those found in particular books • 
others treat of those which lend to illustrate 
the doctrines of the several sect.s ; whilst the 
rest of them are devoted to recording the 
opinions of learned jurists, 

“ There are .several collections of decisions, 
according to the doctrines of Shafii. The 
one most esteemed seems to be the Fatdivd Ihn 
us-Saldh, by Abii Amru-XJ.sman Bin Abd-ur 
Rahman ash-Shahrazuiri, commonly called 
Ibn us-Salah, who died in a.h. G42. Ibnu 
Firkah, the author of the Fardiz-ul-Fazm i 
(a treatise on inheritance), also made a col- 
lection of decisions according to the same 
doctrines, which is called, after his name, the 
Fatdwd-i-Ibnu Fj rkdh. 

“ Of the Fatuw'as of the Hanifi doctrines 
the following are generally known in India. 
The Khuldsat nh Fatdwd (Khnln^atu 7- 
Fntdwd), by Imam Iftikhar-ud-Di'n Tahir Bin 
Ahmad Al-BukhaiT, who died a.h 542. is a 
select^ collection of decisions of great autho- 
rity. The Zakhirat-u/~I^atdwd (Zahhiralu'l- 
Fatdwd), sometimes called the Zakhirut-nl- 
Burhdmyah, by Buihun-ud-Din Bin Mazah ul- 
Bukhari, the author of the Mnlnt-ul~Burhdm, 
is also a celebrated, though not a largo, col¬ 
lection of decisions, jinncijially taken from 
the Muhit. The Fatdwd-x -Kdzf Khdn, hy 
Imam Fakhr-ud-Dfri Hasan Bin Mansur aU 
U'zjandi al-Farghani, commonly called Ka/i 
Khan, who died a.ii 592, i.s a w'ork hold in 
very high authority. It is replete with cases 
of common occuronee, and is, therefore, of 
great practical utility, more especially as 
many of the decisions aie illustrated hy 
proofs and reasoning on wdiich they aia 
founded. The tw(. works entitled tlie Fusul- 
id'/.'^tuni'',hi and Fu.sul-ii(-Iind(li<!h, were incor¬ 
porated in a collection entitled the Jdini-u{~ 
FumHoiu, which !-> a woik of some eelebritv. 
It w’as complied by Badr-ud-Di'n Muhammad, 
known by the name of Ihn-ul-Kazf Simaw a- 
nah (a.h. 82d). The Fatdwd az-Znhh lyah, 
which Contains decisions collected ]iartly 
from the Khizdnat-ul- WdLiydt, w'as written by 
.Jabir-ud-Din .Vbu B.ikr TMuhammad Ihn 
Ahmad al-Bukhaii (a.h, G19). The Kunujat- 
id-Mnniyat is a eolleetnm ot deeisions of con¬ 
siderable authoiity by Mukhtar Bin Mahmud 
Bin Muhammad as-Zahidi Abu-ui-Rija al- 
Ghazraini, surnamed Xnjm-ud-Din, who died 
A.H. G58. An-Xavavi'. the author of the liio- 
graphical dictionaiv entitled the 'I'ahzib-uF 
Asnid (TahFiht! 'l-Asnxd^), who died A.H. 67/, 
made a collection of decisions of some note, 
which is called the Fatdwd an-Naravi. Ho 
also composed a smaller work of the same 
nature, entitled al - Ma^dd - ul - Multimmat 
Q i/ydn al-Masaih 'I'Muhimmah), arranged m 


work in a.h. 740, contains a largo collection 
of decisions, and is a book of some authority 
in India, Tbo Khizdml-ul-Faidwd. by Ahmad 

37 
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Muhammad Abu Bakr al-Hanafi, is a col¬ 
lection of decisions made towards the end of 
the eighth century of the Hijrah, and com¬ 
prises questions of rare occurrence. The 
Fatdwd Tdtdr-Khdniyah was originally a 
large collection of FatawaSjin several volumes, 
by Imam Aalim Bin Ala al-Hanafi, taken from 
the Muhit-nl-Burhdni, the Zakhirat^ the 
Khdm'yahf and the Zahiriyah. Afterwards, 
however, a selection was made from these 
decisions by Imam Ibrahim Bin Muhammad 
al-Halabi, who died a.ti 956, and an t|>itomo 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtdr-Khdniyah. The 
Katdwd-i-Ahl-us-Samarkand, is a collection of 
the decisions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or lightly 
passed over, in the Fatdwd-Tdtdr Khdniyah 
and the Jatni-nl-l^'usuhnn, to both of which 
works it may be considered a supplement. 
The Fatdwd at-Zainiyah contains decisions 
by Zain ul-Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nuiaim al- 
Misri, the author of the Bahr-ur-Rdik and 
the AshhaJt. wa-an-Nazdir. They were col¬ 
lected by his son Ahmad (about a.h, 970). 
The Fatdwd uJ-Ankiravi, a collection of deci¬ 
sions of al-Ankiravi by Shaikh-ul-Islam Mu¬ 
hammad Bin al-Husain, who died A.n, 1098, 
is a work of authority. The Fatdwd Hain- 
mddiyah, though it seems to be a modern 
compilation, is a work of considerable autho¬ 
rity. 

“ Tipu Sultan ordered a collection of Fata- 
wd.8 to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It comprises tbiee 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatav’d-i-Muhammadi. 

“Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (vol. I. 2nd 
«d.), mentions a few other books of Fatawa, 
viz. the Fatdwd Bazdziah, the Fatdwd 
Nakshbandiyah, the Muhhtdr-'ul-Fatdwd, and 
the Fatdwd Kardkhdni. The last of these he 
describes to be a Persian compilation, the cases 
included in which were collected by Mullah 
Sadar-ud-Di'n Bin Yakdb, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kara Khan, in the 
reign of Sultan Ala-ud-Din. 

“ The following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
decisions according to the doctrines of Abu 
Hanifah, may be noticed. A collection of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
entitled the Kitdb fi a(-Fikah al-Kadusi, com¬ 
posed by Hatiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 
JKadiisi A.H. 1226. The Futdwd-i-Abd-ur- 
Rahim Effendi, is a collection of judgments 
pronounced at yarious times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur-Uahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dabagzadeh 
Nuaman Effendf is the author of a collection 
of six hundred and seventy decisions, which 
is entitled the Tuhfat ws-Snkukf and was 
published in the year 1832. 

“ The Jdmi-ul-Ijdratin {Jdmi^u "l-Ijdrdt) is a 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
farming and the tenure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the year 1836. 

“ A collection of Fatwfis relating to leases 
waa published at Conatantinopla by M. 
P’A4elbourg, in the year 183a Prefixed to 
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this collection are the principles of the law of 
lease, according to the Multaka ; and it is fol¬ 
lowed by an analytical table, facilitating ro- 
^ ference to the various decisions. 

“Of the Fatwas which treat both of tlio 
Fikah and Faraiz, two are most generally 
used in India. These are tjhe Fatdwd Sira- 
jiyyah and Fatdwd Alamgxi't. The Fatdwd 
Sirdjiyyah, with some principles, contains, a 
collection of decisions on cases which do not 
generally occur in other books. The Fatdwd 
Alamgiri, with opinions and precepts of law, 
contains an immense number of law cases. 
This work, from its comprehonsive nature, is 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Hanifi doctrines. 
‘Although opinions of modern compilers are 
not esteemed as of equal authority with those 
of the older writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyers of the age, and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzeb Alamgir (by 
whoso name the book is designated), the 
Fatdwd A/aingiri is esteemed as a very high 
authority in India ; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on cases of any shape based upon 
unquestionable authorities, this book is here 
referred to more frequently than any other 
work of a similar nature, and has not up to 
this day been surpassed by any work, except 
perhaps, by the Radd-ul-Muhtar, already 
spoken of. During the long rule of the Mu¬ 
hammadans in India, tho Fatdwd Alamgiri 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Zeb-un-nisa, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzeb Alaifigi'r. Since the 
establishment of the British Government in 
India, the books of Jinayah and HTudiid from 
the Fatdwd Alamgiri were translated into 
Persian, under tho direction of tho Council of 
the College of Fort William in Calcutta, by 
the then Kazi-ul-Kuzziit, Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Khan, and were published in the year 
1313, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tdzirdt, by the same author. 

“ In the same year tho book on Tdzirdt 
from the Dnrr-id-Mukhtdr was translated, 
printed, and published, by Moulavi Muham-^ 
iii.ad KhaliT-ud-Din, under tho orders of Mr, 
Harrington, the then Chief Judge of the lata 
SSuddor Dowany Adawlut. 

“ Tho Hiddyah was translated into Persian by 
four of tho most learned Moulavis of that time 
and of this country (India). Unfortunately, 
however, tho learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted many things by way 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo¬ 
sitions, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Furthermore, they have, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, deviated from the original, 
hor all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that the Persian version of the Hiddyah 
does not represent a true picture of the 
original. 

“ Macnaghten’s Principles of Muhammadan 
Law were translated into Urdu and litho¬ 
graphed, many years ago, in Dehli. Another 
translation of the same work was made and 
published in Calcutta a few years ago. 
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«The work entitled tho BighyaUi-BaUs, 
l>y Al-Mutakannah, which is a tract treating 
of Zaid’s system of Faraiz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jones. A trans¬ 
lation of the Sirajiyyah also was made by 
Sir William Jones, who at the same time made 
an abstract translation of its celebrated com¬ 
mentary (the ShaHfiyyah), with the addition of 
illu 9 trations and exemplifications from his own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from the two books of the Pata^tcd-i- 
Alamgiri, which comprise the subject of sale, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baillie. 

“Tho Persian version of the jFTid(h/ah, 
already noticed, was, by order of Warren 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, but shonly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, tho tran.slation was 
finished, and revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of iegret 
that the tran.slation in question was not 
executed from the original Hiddyah itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains frequent explanatory remarks and 
illustrative exp(/sitions interpolated m tho 
book itself, instead of being subjoined by way 
of notes. Added to this, the Persian trans¬ 
lators have, in a considerable degree, deviated 
from tho oiiginaL 

“ Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
on criminal law of the Muhammadans as 
modified by regulations. This is incorporated 
in Harrington’s Ano/yw.s of Bengal Rcqnia- 
tions. An abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic ISocieJy. ‘ This w’ork,’ says 
Mr. Morley, ‘ is well worthy the attention of 
the student.’ The work entitled tho P?innj)lcs 
and Precedents of Mudammadnn Lan\ written 
by Mr. (aitorwards Sir) William Hav Mac- 
naghton, is the clearest or easiest, if not tho 
amplest or suflicicni, work on that law 
hilheito written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie’s 
Muliainmadan Law oj' Inheritance^ .according 
to Abu Hanifah and his follow’ers, with ap¬ 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage, compiled by Mr. F. E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Serainpore. in the year 1S44, 
contains principles of Muhamm.idaii law, with 
those of the other laws, as used in India. 

“In the year 1805, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
author of the work already mentioned, 
completed and published a digest of Muham¬ 
madan law on all the subjects to whi<-h tho 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Courts of Justice in India. It gives 
translations of almost all tho principles and 
some of the cases contained in the hatdwd 
Alamgiri^ tho great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and quotes occasionally other 
available authorities. Being generally close 
to the original, and fully dealing with tho 
fiubj'ects it treats of, this work must be said 
to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the 
<iigests of Muhammadan law hitheito written 
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in English according to tho doctrine*? of the 
Hanifi sect.” (See the Tagore Law Lectures^ 
1S7S^ by Shama Churan Sircar: Thacker, 
Spink & Co., Calcutta.) 

II — The Sh?ahs, although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differ from each other in various points 
of religious belief, are unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnis. Tho 
Sunnis arrogate to them.selves the title of Tra- 
ditionista, but this docs not imply that the 
Shi-ahs do not receive tho Hadis, hut- merely 
that they reject the “ six correct books ” of 
their opponents. 

Tlie works on Hadis compiled by tho 
Shi'ahs are very numerous, and they main¬ 
tain tliat they have earlier and more authentic 
collections than those of the Sunnis. They 
s.ay that in the time of al-Hasan and al 
Husain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to ‘Abdu 'lliih ibn ‘All ihii Ahl Shu‘hah al- 
Halabi. collected traditions and gave them to 
his grandson for earefal record, 'rius record 
was verified and corrected by Imam Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq. The Sunni doctor, Abii Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished parsonage 
in his earlier days, but afterwardseparated 
from him and established a school of hit. own. 

There are four book.s of traditions, known as 
the Katub-i-Arhd'dh^ which seem to he held in 
the same estimation by the Shihibs. as the' 
six fiahihs of the Sunnis. They are entitled 
tho Tahzih^ the htibsnr, the Kuf. and Man 
Id Yastahzirah al-Paqih. [tradi novs,] 

Mr. Shama Cliurun Sircar, Tat'ore Pro¬ 
fessor of T.(.iw, has also reviewed the Shi‘ah, 
or Imamiyah. law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the following rcisi/we':— 

“ One of the' earliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was ivrittcn by Abdullah Bin 
All al Halabi. But it do^s not a}>pear that 
an}' of bis legal comjiositions are extant. 

“ A number of law-tivati^cs of the present 
class was composed by Yunas Bin Abd ur- 
R.ihman (aheady spokim of as a writer on 
traditions). The famous of thc.se trea- 

lis("- IS vnt]{\c(\ iho Jd'na-nl- 

“Several woik.^ on law were written by 
Ahii al-Hasan Ali Bin al-llasan al-Kiimi, 
commonly called Ihnu Babavaih, one of which 
works is entitled the Kitufoi ash-Shardyah. 
The Maknaa fi al-Fikah [Mdipid^ f i 'l-Fiyh) 
is the best known of the htw hooks of tho 
present class composed by Abu Jaafar. 

“Abu Abdullah Muhammad an-Nuamani', 
surnamod tlie Shaikh Mufid, and Ibnu Mual- 
lim, a renowned Shiah lawyer, is .stated to 
have written two linndred works, amongst 
which one called the Ii^hdd i.s well known. 
When Shaikh Mufid is quoted in conjunction 
with Abu Jaafar at-Tu-i. they also aie spoken 
of as ‘ tho two Shaikhs’ (Shaikhain). 

“ The chief works on law, written by Abii 
Jaafar Muliaminad at-Tiisi (Abii Ja‘far Mu¬ 
hammad at -Tusi), are the Mabsuty the Khildjy 
tho Nihdyah. und the Muhit, These works are 
held in great estimation, and he is considered 
one of the highest authorities in law. Tho 
Risdlat-i-Jaafai'iyah is likewise a legal trea¬ 
tise by at-Td&i, which is frequently quoted. 
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“ The Skardya u/- Vsldm^ written by Shaikh 
Najm ud-din Abu ul-Kaaim Jaafar Bin Mu- 
ayyid al-Hilli, commonly called Shaikh Muay- 
yid, is a work of the highest authority, at 
least in India, and is more universally referred 
to4ihan any other ohfah law book,’and is the 
chief authority for the law of the Shiahs in 
India. A copious and valuable commentary 
Upon the Shardya iil-Islam, entitled the Ma- 
sdlik ul-Afhdm, was written by Zayin-ud-din 
All as-Saili, commonly called the ‘ Shahid-i- 
Sani, (second martyr). There are two other 
Commentaries on the IShardya ul-lsldm, rc- 
epectively entitled the Maddr ul-Ahkdm and 
Jawdhir nl-Kaldm, the latter of which was 
written by Shaikh Muhammad Hasan an- 
Najafi. 

^ Of the works on jurisprudence written by 
Yahiyah Bin Ahmad al-IIilli, who w’as cele¬ 
brated for his knowledge of traditions, and is 
well known amongst the Imainiyah sects for 
his works, the ,/d?m ash-Shardya and the 
Mudkhnl dar Usul-i-Fikak arc held in the 
greatest repute. 

“Of the numerous law books written by 
Shaikh Allamah Jamal-ud-din Hasan Bin 
Yusuf Bin al-Mutahhlr al-Hilli, who is called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilliah, and whose 
works are frequently referred to as authori¬ 
ties of undisputed merit, the most famous arc 
the Talkhis nl-Mardin, i\iQ Uhdyit ul-Ahkdm, 
and the Tahir nl~Ahkdm, which last is a 
justly celebrated work. The Mukhtalaf-ush- 
Shiah is also a well-known composition of this 
great lawyer, and his Iv^hdd ul-Azhdn is con¬ 
stantly quoted na an authority uudertho name 
of the Irshdd-i-Alldmdh. 

“The Jdmi-nl-Ahbdsi is a concise and com¬ 
prehensive treatise on Sbish hiw, in twenty 
books or chapters. It is gener.illy considered 
the work of Baha-ud-din Muhammad 
Aamili, who died a.h. IO.'U. 

“The Afafdtih, by IMiihnmmad Bin Mur- 
tazd, sumamed Muhsan, and the commentary 
on the book by hia nephew, who was of the 
same name, but surnaincd Iludf, are modern 
works deserving of riotire. 

“ The Rouzat nl-Ahkam, written in Persian 
by the third Mujtahid of Oudh, con.sists of 
four chapteia. The first of these i.s on Inhe¬ 
ritance, whicli is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicuously. This work was litho¬ 
graphed at Lueknow, first in a.h. I2r>7, and 
again in a.h. ll'fil. 

“ A general digest of the Imainiyah law in 
temporal matteis was compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jones. This 
book is composed of extracts from the work 
called the KdJ which is a commentary on the 
Alafdlih, as well as from the Shajdyd ul- 
Isldmt The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. 

“ The earliest treatises on the FariiiV, or 
Inheritance, of the Shiahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul AziV. Bin Ahmad al- 
Azadi, and Ahii iMubammad ul-Kindi, the 
latter of whom is said to have lived in tho 
roign of Hariin ur-Bashid. 

“ A work On tho law of inheritance, entitled 


the al-Ijaz fi al-Faraiz has been left by Abu 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tusi in addition to hia 
general works on the Kuran, the Hadis and 
jurisprudence. 

“ The best known and most esteemed works 
on the law of inheritance are tho Ihtijdj ush- 
Shiah, by Saad Bin Abd-ullab al-Ashari, the 
Kitdh ul-Mawdris, by Abii al-Hasan iVli 
Babavaih; the Hamal ul-Faraiz and the 
Fard'iz ush-Shari yah, by Shaikh Mufid. The 
Shardya ul-Isldrn, w’hich, as already stated, is 
one of tho highest authorities on the Shiah 
law, contains also a chapter on Inheritance. 

Of all the above-mentioned books on civil 
and Criminal laws, those that are commonly 
referred to in India are the following^ The 
Shardya ul-Jsldm, Rouzat-ul-Ahhdm, Sharah-i^ 
Luma, Alafdtih, Tahrir, and Irshdd uU 
Azhdn. 

“ Of the books on this branch of Muham¬ 
madan law, only that paid of the Shardyah uL 
Islam which treats of the forensic law ha.s. 
been translated, though not fully, by Mi\ 
Neil Baillie. A considerable part of the 
digest compiled under tho superintendence of 
Sir William Jones (as already noticed) was 
translated by Colonel Baillie, out of which 
the chapter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. Neil Baillie at the end of the second 
part of his digest of Muhammadan law. Al¬ 
though the chapter above alluded to is 
copious, yet it must be remarked that it is 
not so clear and useful as the Shardya-uU 
Islam and Rouzat ul-Ahkdm,^' (See Tagore 
Law Lectures, 187J^, the Imdmiyak Code, by 
Shama Churun Sircar ; Thacker, Spink and 
Co., Calcutta.) 

LAZA (JJ). “Fire, flame.” A 

division, or stage in hell, mentioned in tho 
QuFan, Surah Ixx. 15. Al-Baghawi, the 
commentator, says it is that portion of hell 
which is reserved for the Christians who have 
not believed in Muhammad, [hell.] 

LAZARUS. Arabic 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, but 
Jalalu ’d-din, in remarking on Surah lii. 43: 
“ I will bring the dead to life by God’s per¬ 
mission,” says, amongst those whom Jesus 
raised from the dead was al-‘Azar, who was 
his .special friend and companion. The 
account given by the commentators al-Ka- 
muKin of tho raising of Lazarus, is very 
similar to that given in the New Testament. 

LEASE. Arabic inirah (SjWU. 

[HIRE.] ^ 

^LEBANON. Arabic 

Not mentioned in tho Qui’an, but tradition 
has h that Ishm.Tcl collected the stones for* 
the Kadiah from five sacrod mountains, one 
of which wa.s Mount Lihanus. The followers, 
of Isniafilu d-lJaiazi, known as the Druses, 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on tha 
southern range of the Lebanon chain*. 
[niiusEs. j 

LEGACY, [wills.] 



LEGITIMACY 

LEGITIMACY Waladu ^UhaMl 

“ a legitimate chiid ” ; 
Hvahdu 'z-zinCd an illegiti¬ 

mate child.” 

The Muhammadan law, unlike the law of 
England, makes legitimacy depend, not 
merely upon the fact of the child being born 
in lawful wedlock,” but also conceived after 
lawful marriage. 

According to the Sunnis and Shl‘ahs, and 
according to the teaching of the Qur'an itself, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised by 
law' is six months, and consequently a child 
born any time after six months from the 
date of marriage has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sunnis, a simple denial of the 
paternity of the child so born would not take 
away its status of legitimacy. But the 
Shi‘ahs hold that if a man got a w'oman with 
child and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the child within six months after mariiage, 
legitimacy is not established. 

As to the longest period of pregnancy, there 
are some strange rulings in Muslim law. 
The Shia‘hs, upon the basis of a decision 
pronounced by ‘Ali, recognise ten lunar 
months as the longest peiiod of gestation, 
and this is now regarded as tho longest legal 
period by both Shhahs and Sunnis. But Abii 
y.anifah and his two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by *Ayi- 
shah, regard two years as the longest period 
of gestation, and the Imfim ash-Shr»li‘i ex¬ 
tended it to four, and the Imam Malik to 
five and even seven years ! It is said these 
Sunni doctors based their opinions on tho 
legendary birth of Zuhak Ttizi and others, 
who were born, so it is related, in the fourth 
year of conception! But Muslim divines 
say that the old jurisconsults of tho Sunni 
school wore actuated liy a sentiment of hu¬ 
manity, and not by any indillercnce as to the 
laws of nature, their chief desire being to 
prevent an abuse of the provisions of the 
law regarding divorce and the disavowal of 
children. Tho general concensus of Muslim 
doctors points to ten months as the longest 
period of pregnancy which can bo recognised 
by any court of j[ustice. 

[Under the old Roman law, it w^as ten 
months. In the Code Najwleon, article 312, 
it is three hundred days. Under the Jewish 
law', the husband had tho absolute right of 
disavowal. See Code Rabbinique, vol. ii. 
p. 63.] 

The Muhammadan law, like the English 
law, does not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law, such children are 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. 

In Sunni law, an invalid marriage docs not 
affect the legitimacy of children born from it, 
Nor does it in Shi‘ah law ; but'the Shhah law 
demands proof that such a marriage w-as a 
bona Jide one, whilst the Hanafi code is not 
strict on this point. 

In the case of a divorce by It^dn [u‘an], 
the waladu H-mald'anah, or “ child of ixnpro- 
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ration,” is cut off from his right of inheritance 
from his father. 

(See Syud Ameer Ali’s Persona} Law of 

ahaminadans, ]>. 160; h atdwd-)-*'A}a?nqJiiri, 
}■). 210; /Shara'i^u ’l-Isldm, p. 301 .) [fajken- 

TAGE.] 

LETTERS. The letters of Mus¬ 
lims are distinguished by several peculiari¬ 
ties, dictated by the rule of politeness. “ The 
jiaper is thick, white, and highly polished : 
sumetimes it is ornamented with fl'jv.ors of 
gold; and the edges are always cut straight 
with scissors. The upper half is generallj 
loft blank; and the writing never occupies 
any portion of the second side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer is an inferior or an equal, 
and even in somo other cases, commonly 
occurs in the first sentence, preceded by 
several titles of honour; and is* often w'ritten 
a little above tho line to which it appertains, 
the space beneath it in that lino being left 
blank; sometimes it is written in letters of 
gold, or red ink. A king, writing to a subjeert, 
or a great man to a dependant, usually places 
his name and seal at tho head of his letter. 
Tho seal is the impression of a signet (gene¬ 
rally a ring, worn on the little finger of tho 
light hand), upon wdiich is engraved tho name 
of the person, commonly accompanied by the 
word ‘ His (i c. God's) servant,’ or some other 
w'ords expressive of trust in God, &c, Its 
impression is considered more valid than the 
sign-manual, and is indispensable to give 
authority to tho letter. It is made by dab¬ 
bing some ink on tho surface of tho signet, 
and pressing this upon tho paper: the place 
w'hich is to bo stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the part 
with that finger. A person writing to a 
superior, or to an equal, or even an inferior 
to whom he wishes to show' rospeet, signs hia 
name at the bottom of his letter, next tho 
• left side or corner, and places the seal irnme* 
diately to the right of this; but if he parti¬ 
cularly desire to testify his humility, ho 
places it beneath his name, or even partly 
over tho lower edge of the paper, which con¬ 
sequently does not receive tho whole of the 
impression.” (Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i< 
p. 23.) 

LOAN Lit. “Mutual 

cursing.” A form of divorce which takes 
place under tho following circumstances. 
“ If a man accuses his wdfo of adultery, and 
docs not prove it by four witnesses, he must 
swear before God that ho is tho t'eller of 
truth four times, and then add: • If I am rv 
liar, may God curse me.’ Tho wdfo then says 
four times, ‘I swear before God that my hus¬ 
band lies’; and then adds: ‘May' God’s, 
anger be upon mo if this man bo a teller of. 
truth.’ After this a divorce takes place ipso 
facto.''' (hiec SuriRu ’n-Nur,xxiv. 6 ; Mibhkdt, 
book xiii. ch. xv.). 

In the case of Li‘an, as in tho other forma 
of divorce, the woman can claim her dower. 
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In*ail 18 not allowed in fonr cases, viz. a 
Christian woman married to a Muslim, a 
Jewess married to a Muslim, a free woman 
married to a slave, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a won;ian divorced by Li‘an 
are illegitimate. 

LIBAS (u-M). [apparel.] 
LIBERALITY. Arabic sa^dwah 
“ hospitality ; mfdq 
“ general liberality in everything.” 

Liberality is specially commendod b}' Mu¬ 
hammad in the Traditions :— 

“ The liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to men, and distant from hell. 
The miser is far from God, far from Para¬ 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an ignorant but liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

“ Three people will not enter Paradise; a 
deceiver, a miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

“Every morning God sends two angels, and 
one of thorn says, ‘ 0 God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which ho has 
given away!’ and the other says, ‘ 0 God, 
ruin the property of the miser! ’ ” 

“ The miser and the liberal man are like 
two men dressed in coats of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
und the coat of mail expands for him. The 
miser stands up when intending alms ; the coat 
t>f mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 

LUIYAH (iW). [beaed.] 
LISANU ’L-HAQQ o^)- 

Lit. “ The language of truth.” The Insdnu 
'l-Kdmil, or “ perfect man,” in which the 
secret influences of al-Mutakallim, “ the 
Speaker” (i.e. God), are evident. 

LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 

Arabic "llmu 'l-Adah (w>o^\ ^). The 

oldest specimens of Arabic literature now 
extant were composed in the century which 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. They 
consist of short extemporaneous elegies, after¬ 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of ho^.tile tribes written in rhyth¬ 
mical prose, similar to that which wo liud 
in the Quv’iiu. 

Baron De Slano says the ILimdsah^ the 
Kituhu 'I-Aghdni, und the Aindli ot Abu‘Aliyu 
’1-Kali, furnish a co])ious sujiply of examples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical proso not only existed before 
Muhammad's time, but was even then gene¬ 
rally practised, and bad b('cn brought to a 
high degree of portection. The variety of its 
inflections, the rcgulaiitv of its syntax, and 
the harmony of its prosody, furnish iuthem¬ 
selves a proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the pre-Islaniic Ara¬ 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poets at the fair ot ‘Uka^ encouraged 


literature, and tended to give regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to these early 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur’an brought 
about a gradual, but remarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An.ex- 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it wms given to the world by its author as the 
uncreated and Eternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doctrine, but of lite¬ 
rary stylo and language. This strange asser¬ 
tion, of course, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn al- 
MuqaftV, al-Mutanabbi, and a few others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the style of the 
Qur’an. But as the Muslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur’an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt to surpass its excellences have been 
considered failiu'cs. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islam was of itself instrumental in giving 
ri.se to a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur’an (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New' Testament) was not a narrative of 
the life of its author. And yet, at the .same 
time, Muhammad had left very special injunc¬ 
tions as to the transmission of his precepts 
und actions, [tkadition,] The study of 
these traditional sayings, together with that 
of the Qur’an, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabic learning. 

The Ahddis, or “ the sayings of Muham¬ 
mad,” weie considered by his followers as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they were 
therefore treasured up in the memories of 
his followers with fhe same care which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of the Qur'an. They recorded not 
only what the Prophet said and did, but also 
what he refrained from saying and doing, his 
very silence (^unnatu '^^sukut) on questions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as the result of divine guidance. It therefore 
became of paramount importance, to those 
who wore sincere followers of Muhammad, 
that they should be in possession of his pre¬ 
cepts and practices, and even of the most 
trilling circumstances of his daily life. The 
mass of traditions increased rapidly, and be¬ 
came so great that it was quite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect them. 

According to .Talulu 'd-din as-Suyiiti, the 
first who wTote down the traditional sayings 
of the Prophet was Ibn Shibab nz-Zuhri, 
during the reign of the l^ialifah ‘Umar 11. 
ibn -Abdi 'l-'Aziz (a.h. Uf)-101) ; but the Imam 
Malik (a.h. 95-170), the compiler of the 
book known as al-Muivattd is generally held 
to bo the author of the earliest collection of 
1 raditions. (bee Ivashfu ^z-Zanun^ in loco.) 

So rapidly did this ' branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al-Bukhari (a.h. 
lO*!—*lo6) determined to make a careful colla¬ 
tion of trustwoithy traditions, he found not 
fewer than 300,000 extant, from which hn 
selected 7,275. 

The necessity of distinguishing the genuine 
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traditionp from the false gave rise to new 
branches of literature. A just appreciation 
of the credit to which each traditioniat was 
entitled, could only be formed from a know¬ 
ledge of the details of his history, and of the 
moral character of his life. Hence numerous 
biographical works, arranged in chronological 
order, containing short accounts of the prin¬ 
cipal persons connected with the early history 
of Islam, were compiled. The necessity for 
tracing the places of their birth ahd the race 
from which they sprang, led Muslim critics 
to the study of genealogy and geography 

The sense of the Qur’an, with its casual 
j-eferences to contemporaneous as well as 
to past history, was felt to bo difficult and 
obscure, in many places; and this led the 
learned Muslima to study not only the tradi¬ 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
to, but any historical or geographical works 
which would help them in understanding the 
text of “ the Book.” 

In the early days of Islam, general history 
was regarded with little favour as a subject 
for study, and many orthodox doctors of 
Muslim law wore led by religious scruples to 
condemn the study of secular history; and 
the works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo¬ 
logists, grammarians, and historians, only re¬ 
ceived their approval in so far as they served 
to explain the text of the Qur’an and the tra¬ 
ditional records of Muhammad’s followers. 

The real attitude of the leaders of Islam 
was decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in strict harmony with the 
teachings of their religion. If in succeeding 
ages the Saracens became, as they undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, there cannot bo a doubt that in tho 
earliest ages of Islam, in the days of the four 
“ wcU-directeeV' lOialifahs, not merely the 
greatest indifference, but the most bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary effort 
which had not emanated from tho fountain 
of Islam itself. And consequently tho wild 
uncivilized conquerors of Jerusah'm, Caesarea, 
Damascus, and Alexandria, viewed the de¬ 
struction of the literary lore of ages which 
was stored up in those ancient cities with in¬ 
difference, if not with unmitigated satisfac¬ 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli¬ 
gion, must bo brought down to the level and 
standard of the teaching of the Qur’an and 
the life of the Prophet of Arabia, and what¬ 
ever differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, and deserved the pious condemnation 
nf every true child of tho faith. 

But the possession of power and riches 
gave rise to new feelings, and tho pious aver¬ 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as their empire extended itself. 
The possession of those countries, which had 
for so long boon tho scats of ancient literature 
and art, naturally introduced among the Mus¬ 
lima a spirit of reriiioment, and tho love of 
learning. But it was not the outcome of 
their religious belief, it was tho result of the 
peculiar circumstances which surrounded 
their unparalleled conquest of a civilized 
yvorld. Their steru fanaticism yielded to tho 
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mild influence of letters, and, “ by a singular 
anomaly,” says Andrew Crichton, “in the 
history of nations, Europe became indebted 
to tho implacable enemies of her religion and 
her liberties for her most valuable lessons in 
science and arts.” In this they present oi 
marked contrast to the Goths and Huns; and 
what is most remarkable is, not that auc- 
cesful conquerors should encourage literature,, 
but that, within a single century, a race of 
religionists should pass from a period of th(^ 
deepest barbarism to that of the universal 
diffusion of science. In a.d. 641, the Kha- 
lifah ‘Umar is said to have destroyed th<j 
Alexandrian library. In a.d. 750, tho Khgli- 
fahs of Baghdad, the munificent patrons of 
literature, mounted the throno. Eight contu* 
ries elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the age of Augustus, whilst one century 
alone marks the transition from the wild 
barbarism of the ^^alifaha of Makkah to 
the intellectual refinement of tho Khallfahs 
of al-Kufah and Baghdad. The Saracens, 
when they conquered tho cities of the West, 
came into possession of tho richest legacies 
of intellectual wealth, and they used .thosa 
legacies in such a manner as to earn for 
themselves the most prominent place in tho 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth is, the literature of the great By* 
zantino empire exercised a kind of patroiiaga 
over Saracenic kings. If the Saracens pro¬ 
duced not many original vworks on science, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good sense to translate those of Greece and 
Rome. (See tho list of Arabic works in the 
Kash/u ^z-^unun.) 

Under the Umaiyah Kh alifahs, the genius 
of Greece began to obtain an influence over 
the minds of the Muslims. 

‘Abdu '1-Malik, tlio fifth Khalifah of tho 
Umaiyah dynasty (A.ir. G5), was himself a 
poet, and assenibled around him at his court 
the most distinguished poots of his time. 
Even tho Christian poet, gl-Aldital took his 
place in tho front rank of tho jitorary favo¬ 
rites of tho Court. . ‘ 

But it was especially under al-Mansur, tho 
Abbassido Khalifah (a.h. 136), that tho 
golden age of Arabian literature in tho East 
commencod. Accident brought him acquainted 
with a Greek physician named George,' who 
was invited to court, and to whom tho Sara¬ 
cens are indebted for tho study of medicine. 

The celebrated ILirunu ’r-Rashid, tho hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially tho 
patron of learning, lie was always surrounded 
by learned men, and whenever ho erected a 
mosque ho always established and endowed a 
school of learning in connection with it. It 
is related that amongst tho presents he sent 
to the Emperor Charlemagne was an hy¬ 
draulic clock. The head of his schools and 
the chief director of the education of his 
empire, was John ibn Massua, a NestoriaD 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma’mmi (a.h. 198) has been 
called tho Augustan period of Arabian lite¬ 
rature. Tho Khalifah Ma’mun himself was 
a scholar, and he selected >(or his companions 
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the most eminent scholars from tho East Snd 
West, feaghdad became the resort of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and mathematicians 
from every country and every creed. Amongst 
the scholars of his court Avas al-Kmdi, the 
Christian author of a rcmarkablo treatise in 
defence of Christianity against Islam, side 
by side with al-Kindi, the philosopher, who 
translated numerous classical and philo¬ 
sophical works for his munificent and gene¬ 
rous patron, and wrote a letter to refute the 
doctrine of the Trinity, [kixui.] It is said 
that in the time of Ma’mun, “ literary relics 
of conquered provinces, Avhich his generals 
amassed amIIi infinite care, uere brought to 
the foot of th(' throne as the most precious 
tiibuto ho C'juld demand. Hundreds of camels 
might ho seen entering the gates of Iki gh dad, 
laden with no otlier freiglit than volumes of 
Oreok, Hebrew, and Persian hteiature.'* 
blasters, instnn tors, translators, and com¬ 
mentators, fomnnl the court of Baghdad, 
which a})pcarc<l rather to be e Icainod aca- 
d'jiny th.ui tho capital of a gi'cat nation of 
conqueiau’s. AVheii a ticaly of peace was 
concluded with the Gi'eeian Emperor iMichael 
[II., it was 'dipulutod that a large and valu¬ 
able collection of books should be sent to 
Baghdad from the libraiies of Constanti- 
iio])le, which wore translated by the savaus 
of hib court into the Arabic tongue; and it is 
stated that the original munuocripls were 
destroyed, in order that the learning cf the 
world might be retained in the “divine 
language of the Proj)hot I ” 

The Khalifah al-Wasiq (a.h. 227), whose 
rcbidence had been removed bv his prede¬ 
cessor, al-Mirtasim, from Baglidad to Sau- 
mara. was also a patron of letter.s. He 
especially {'atronisod })octry and music. 

Under al-I\lu‘tamid (ah 250), Baghdad 
igain became the seat of learning. 

Al-Mustan-ir (a n. 023), the last but one 
of tiie Abbaside K_[ialifahs, adorned Baghdad 
bv erecting a nios(iue and college, wbiob bore 
Ins name, and wbudi historians tell us liad 
no equal in the Muslim woild. Whilst tho 
city of Baghdad, in tho time of the Abbaside 
dynasty, wa.s the great centre of learning, al- 
Busrah and al-Kufah almost equalled the 
capital itself in iC]nitation, and in the number 
of celebiated authors and treatises A\liich 
they produced. Damaseu.s, AIop])o, Balkh, 
Ispahan, and Samareand, also became re¬ 
nowned as seats of le.irning. It i.s said that 
a certain doctor of science was once obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, because the transport 
of his books Avould have required 400 
camels! 

Under the Fatimido Khalifahs (a.d. 910 
to IIGO), Egypt became for the second time 
the asylum of literature. Alexandria had 
more than twnnty schools of learning, and 
Cairo, which was founded by al-Mu‘izz (a.d. 
955), soon possessed a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripts. A Darn H-Hilmak, or 
school of science, was founded by the Khali¬ 
fah al-Uakim (a.d. 99G), in tho city of Cairo, 
Avith an annual revenue of 2,570 diniu'e. The 


institution combined all the advantages of' ’ 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain (Arabic AndaJus) that 
Ai-abian literature continued to flourish to ; 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
Baghdad. The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, which wore under Muslim' 
rule for several centuries (Cordova, from 
AD. 75.5 to 123G; Granada, to a.d. 1484), 
riv.illed each other in the magnificence of 
their academies, colleges, and libraries. 
Muslim historians say that Cordova alone 
has produced not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Hakam II. 
(a.d. 9G1), contained 400,000 volumes ; and 
the Khalif.ih himself was so eminent a 
scholar, that he had carefully examined each 
of those books himself, and with his own 
hand h.nd written in each book the genealo¬ 
gies, births and deaths of their respective 
authors. 


jiViuliammacl, the first Khalifah of Granada, 
was a patron of literature, and the cele¬ 
brated u'-ademy of th.at city was long under 
tho direction of Shamsu ’d-din of Murcia, so 
famous .among tho Arab.s for his skill’ in 
polite literature. Kasiri has recorded the 
names of 120 authors whose talents conferred 
dignity and fame on the Muslim University of 
Gianada. 

So universal was the patronage of litera¬ 
ture in Sjiain, that in the cities of the An¬ 
dalusian kingdom, there w’ere as many at 
seventy free hbr.irios open to the public, us 
well as .seventeen distinguished colleges of 
learning. 

^ (For an interesting account of 'the state of 
literature in Spam under the Moors, the 
English reader e.in refer to Pascual do 
Gayango .s translation of al-Makkari’s History 
of (he Muhanwiadan Dynasties in Suain, 
London. 1840.) 

History, which w'as so neglected amongst 
the ancient Arab.s, was cultivated with a.ssi- 
duity by the Muslim. There is extant an 
immense num]»er of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of 'the Biblio- 
grapliioHl Dictionary, the Kash/u 'z-Zunun, 
gives a li.st of the names and titles of 1,300 
works of history, comprising annals, chro¬ 
nicles, and memoirs. As might bo expected, 
the earliest Muslim hi.stonos were compiled 
w’lth the special object of giving to the world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and hi.«> 
immediate successor.s. The earhVst historian 
of whom we have any extensive remains i.s 
Ibn Ishaq, who died a.h. 151, or fifteen 
years after the overthrow of the Umaiyah 
d^masty He was succeeded by Ibn Hishfim, 
who ,1,0. A.H 2i;), „„d who made the labours 
of Ihu Isli-ui the hasi.s of his hi.story. Another 
celebrated Muslim historian is Ibn Sa‘d. who 
IS generally known as Katibu ’J-Waqidi, or 
al-Waqidis secretary, and is supposed to 
nave even sui-passed his master in historical 
accuracy. 

Abu Ja'furibn Jarir at-Tabarl flourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the 

by Gibbon, 

the IiiTyof.the Arahiana.” He flourished 
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in the city of Baghdad, where he died A.n. 
SIO. At-Tabari compiled not only annals of 
JMuhammad’s life, but be wrote a history of 
the progress of Islam under the earlier Klia- 
lifahs. Abu '1-Faraj. a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Armenia, Abu ’l-hda. Prince of 
Hamah, and Ibn Katib of Granada, are 
amongst the celebrated historians of later 
times. The writings of Tbn Husain of Cor¬ 
dova are'said to contain 1(50,000 pages! 

Biographical works, and memoirs of men 
specially distinguished for their achievements, 
were innumerable. Tlio most notable woik of 
the kind is Ibn Khallikan's Bihhugraphical Dic¬ 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by De Slanc (Paris, 1840). 'I’he Dietionaiy ot 
the Sciences by Muhammad Ahu ‘Abdi ’llfih 
of Granada i.s an elaborate woi k The 
Bibliographical Dictionary, entitled the Ka<;}ifn 
*z~Znnwi (often quoted in the piesent work), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the name'-' 
of several thousands of w’cll-known br.vks 
and authors in every department of literature 
‘Abdu’l-I\Iunzar of Valencia \vi ote a genea¬ 
logical history of celebrated horses, ami 
another celebrity wrote one of camels The 
oncyclopcedians, gazetteers, and other similar 
copipilations. are very numerous. 

Arabic lexicons have been comjiilcd m 
regular succession from the fust appearance 
of the work supposed lo have been compiled 
by Khalil ibn Ahmad, entitled Kddlm 7-vly/?, 
w’hich must have been written about a.u. 170, 
to the mo.st recent ])ublications which have 
issued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom¬ 
bay, and Cairo, [auabic lexicons.] 

Poetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, and was, after the introduc¬ 
tion of learning by the Klnilifahs of Baghdad, 
cultivated wuth onthusia.sm, Al-Mutanabbi 
of al-Kufah, Khalil ibn Ahmad, and others, 
are poets of note in the tinn* of the Abbasside 
Khalifahs. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dic¬ 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, compiled by Abu ’l-‘Abbas, son of the 
KJialifah al-Mu*tasim, contains notices of 130. 
[PUETRy.] 

With Numismatics the Saracens of Spain 
were well acquainted, aud Maqriziand Namari 
wrote historie.s of Arabian money. The 
study of geography was not neglected. The 
library of Cairo had tw'o mas.sive globes, and 
the Shainf Idrisi of Cordova made a silver 
globe for Roger II., King of Sicily. Ibn 
Rashid, a distinguished geographer, journeyed 
through Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in the inte¬ 
rests of geographical science. But to recon¬ 
cile some of the statements of Muhammadan 
tradition wdth geographical discoveries must 
have required a strong effort of the imagina¬ 
tion. [QAF.] 

To the study of mediedno the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many of our modern 
pharmaceutical terms, such us camphor, jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris¬ 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
of medicine at the court of IHialifah al- 
,^lansur. f medicine.] 

The superstitious feeling of the Muslim as 
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lo the polluted touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. The doctrine that oven at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular belief that both soul and body 
must a})pear entire to undergo the examina¬ 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in the grave, were 
sufficient reasons why the dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian praclicn_j and 'the culebr.ated philo¬ 
sopher, Avicenna (Abu ‘All ibn Sinu’) wrote in 
defence of depros.sion instead of extraction, 
w'hich ho considered a dangerous oxperim'cnt. 

Botany, as subsidiary to medicine, wuis 
studied l)y the hiaracons ; and it is said the 
Arabian botanists cliscovorod several herbal 
remodie'=, which were not known to the 
Greeks, Ibn al-Baitar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus a d. 1248, was the 
most distiiiguislicd Arabian botanist. Al- 
Biruni, who died a.d. Oil, resided in India 
fur nearly forty years in order to study 
hot an}" ahd chemistry. 

The first great Arabic chemist was Jabir, a 
native of Harruii iii Mesopotamia. Ho lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 150 
year.s after the flight of Muhammad. Ho is 
credited with the discovery of sulphuiic ,ie>d, 
nitric acid, and aqua legia. DOlorbelot states 
that he wrote ;500 works on chcinistry. The 
nomenclatui'o of .science demonstrates how 
much it owes to the Arabs—alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived 
from the Saracens. 

3'hc Bcienoe of astronomy, insomuch as it 
wa.s necessary for the study of the occult 
science of astrology, was cultivated with great 
zeal. Tlie l^alifah Ma'inun was himself 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomor.s of Baghdad and al-Kufuh 
accurately measunal a degree of the groat 
circle of the earth, and dolo/mined at 24,(D()0 
miles the entire circumferenco of the globe. 
(See Ahii 'l-Fhi(V and Ihn KhaHikdn.') Tho 
obliquity of tho ecliptic was calculated at 
about twenty-three degrees and a half, “ but,” 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, “ not a single 
.step wa.s in.ade towards tho discovery of tho> 
solar system beyond tho hypotliosis of Pto¬ 
lemy ” Modern astronomy is indebted to thd 
Saracens for the introduction of obsorvatorie.s. 
The celebrated astronomer .and mathemati¬ 
cian Jahir (a.d, llbG), erected one at Seville, 
which may still bo seen. Bailly, in his Hist, 
de, L'Astronoinie, affirms that Kepler drew tho 
idea.s that led to his discovery of tho ellip¬ 
tical orbits of planets from tho Saracen, Nuru, 
’d-din, w’hose treatise on tho sphere is pre¬ 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not tho invention of tha 
Arabs, received valuable accessions from 
their talent.s, and Ibn Musa and Jabir cum- 
poseiT" original -works on sphoxi^ al trigono¬ 
metry. Al-Kindi tran.slatcd Autolycus IJ& 
SjduLTa J/ofa, and wrote a treatise of his own 
De Sex Quarititatihns. 

Architecture was an art in which th® 
Saracens excelled, but their buildings weras 
erected on the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
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fortresses, •wliicli they had destroyed, and the 
Saracenic is merely a copy of the Byzan¬ 
tine. fURCHITECTURE.] 

To the early Muslims, pictures and sculp- ^ 
ture "were considered impious and contrary to ‘ 
divine law, and it is to those strong religious 
feelings that we owe the introduction of .that 
peculiar stylo of embellishment which is called 
the Arabesque, which rejects all representa¬ 
tions of human and animal figures. ^ 

In caligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Muslima excel even to the present day, 
although it is to the Chinese that they are 
indebted for tho purity and elegance of their 
paper. 

Music is generally understood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were esta¬ 
blished schools for tho cultivation of this art. 
[music.] 

Much more might be written on tho sub¬ 
ject of Muslim or Saracenic literature, but it 
would exceed the limits of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith¬ 
standing their barbarous origin, they in duo 
tim6 became the patrons of literature and 
science. They cannot, however, claim a high 
rank as inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their host and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of tho debt which the Western 
world owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen conquerors for their patronage of 
literature. It would have been strange if a 
race of < conquerors, who came suddenly and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of tho earth, 
had not kindled now lights at those ancient 
beacons of literature and science which 
smouldered beneath their feet. 

In tho Kashfu 'z-^unun, it is related that 
when Sa’d ibn Abu Waqqas conquered Per- 
.sia, he wrote to the j^halifah ‘Umar and 
asked him what ho should do with tho phi¬ 
losophical works which they had found in 
tho libraries of tho cities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
kah; then ‘Umar replied, “Cast them into 
the rivers, for if in these books there is a 
guidance (of life), then wo have a still better 
guidance in the book of God (tho Qur’an), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in them that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
us from them” ; so, according to those instruc¬ 
tions, Sa‘d cast some into the rivers and some 
into tho fire. So was lost to us tho Philo¬ 
sophy of Persia I (Kashfu 'z-Zunun, p. 341.) 

Such was the spirit in which the early 
Muslims regarded tho literature of tho coun¬ 
tries they conquered, and which gave rise 
to tho frequently repeated story that ‘Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libraries of 
Alexandria, Caesarea, and Ispahan, while even 
the enlightened Ma’mun is said to have com¬ 
mitted to tho flames the Greek and Latin 
originals of the books he caused to bo trans¬ 
lated. It therefore seems probable that the 
world of literature lost quite * as much as it 
gained by the Saracen conquest of the West. 
What thq attitude ot the Muslim world now 


is towards science and literature, the condW 
tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in Tur¬ 
key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de¬ 
clare. A condition of things arising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully tho peculiar structure of Islam as a 
religious system, and become acquainted with 
the actual state of things amongst Muham¬ 
madan nations now existing, we shall feel 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
literature by the Muslim Khalifahs of Cor¬ 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than tho example and precept of the 
Arabian legislator or the teachings of the 
Qur’an. 

(See Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Diet. \ 
Crichton’s Arabia D’Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient.', 
Al-Makkari’s Muhammadan Dynasties in 
Spain ; Pocock; Muir’s Mahomet ; Abu ’1- 
Fida; Toderini's Lit. des Turcs', Kashfu’z- 
Zunun; Sir William Jones’s Asiatic Res.', 
Schnurrer’s Bibl. Arab. ; Ibn al-Jazwi’s 
Talqlh', M. de Bacoy; Tabaqatu ’sh-Sha- 
friyin.) 

LITURGY, [prayer.] 

LIWA’ (»V)- A banner; a stan¬ 

dard. [standards.] 

LOCUSTS (Arabic jardd, are 

lawful food for Muslims without being killed 
by zabh. [food.] 

LOGIC. Arabic ^limu *Uma7itiq 
the science of rational 

speech,” from nafaq, “to speak”; ^Ihnu 
H-mlzdn “ the science of weigh¬ 

ing” (evidence), from mizdn, “ scales.’^ 

Tho author of the Akhldq-i-Jaldll say.s 
“ the ancient sages, whose wisdom had bor¬ 
rowed its lustre from the loop-hole of pro¬ 
phecy, always directed the seeker after ex¬ 
cellence to cultivate first ‘//am H-aJMdq, ‘ the 
science of moral culture,’ then Mlmu 'l-mantiq, 
‘ the science of logic,’ thiew'‘IlmuH-riydziydt, 

‘ mathematics,’ then ^llmu H-hikmah, ‘ phy¬ 
sics,’ and, lastly, ‘//ma 'l-l/dht, ‘theology.’ 
But Hakim Abu ‘All al-Masqawi (a.d. 10), 
would place mathematics before logic, which 
seems the preferable course. This will ex¬ 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over th& 
door of his house, ‘ He who knows not geo¬ 
metry, let him not enter here.’ ” (See Thomp¬ 
son’s ed. p. 31.) 

The Arabs, being'suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig¬ 
nities of civilized life, were at first much 
pressed to reconcile the simpheity of tho 
precepts of their Prophet with the surround¬ 
ings of their new state of existence; and con¬ 
sequently the multitude of distinctions, both 
in morals and jurisprudence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion of Islam which 
it never lost. The Imam Malik said of tho 
great teacher Abu Hanifah, that he was such 
a master of logic, that if he were to assert 
that a pillar of wood was made of gold, he 
would prove it to you by the rules of logic. 
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TIio first Muslim of note “who gave hiS at¬ 
tention to the study of logic was Khulid ibn 
Yazid (a.h. 60), who is reported to have been 
a man of great learning, and who oidorcd 
certain Greek works on logic to be trans¬ 
lated into Arabic. The Khalifah Ma’mun 
(a.h. 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logic, brought from the library of Constan¬ 
tinople, into tho Arabic tongue. Mulla Kiitib 
Chalpi gives a long list of those who have 
translated works on logic. Stephen, named 
Istifanu ’l-Qadim, translated a book for 
iOialid ibn Yazid. Bati Iq did one for the Kha- 
lifah al-Mansur. Ibn Yahya rendered a Per¬ 
sian book on logic into Arabic for tho IGialifah 
al-Ma’raun, also Ibn Na‘imah‘Abdu’l-Masih (a 
Christian), Husain bin Bahriq, Ililal ibn Abi 
Hilal of Hims, and many others translated 
books on logic from the Persian. Musa and 
Yiisuf, two sons of I^alid, and Hasan il)n 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabi<‘. 
Amongst tho philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men¬ 
tioned Hunain, Abu ’1-Faraj, Abu ’1-Sulaiman 
as-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Ya‘qub ibn 
Ishaq al-Kindi, Abu Zaid Ahmad ibn Sahl 
al-Balkhi, Ibn Sina’ (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabic treatisd of logic has been trans¬ 
lated into English by the Bongal Asiatic Society. 

LORD’S SUPPJGR. [eucharist.] 
LOT. Arabic Lilt Hcb. 

Held by Muhammadans as “ a righteous 
man,” specially sent as a prophet to tho city 
of Sodom. 

Tho commentator, al-Baizawi, says_that 
Lot was the son of Haran, tho son of Azar, 
or Tarah, and consequently Abraham’s nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, ho was sent by 
God, to reclaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neighbouring cities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural vice 
to which they were addicted. And this Mu- 
Ijiammadan tradition seems to be countenanced 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear¬ 
ing, “ vexed his righteous soul from day ta 
day with their unlawful deeds,” whence it is 
probable that ho omitted no opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. His name 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an, as Vriil be seen 
from the following selections:— 

Surah vii. 72-82; “ We also sent Lot, when 
he said to his people, Commit ye this filthy 
deed in which no creature bath gone before 
you? Come ye to men, instead of women, 
lustfully? Ye are indeed a people given up 
to excess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, ‘ Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure.’ And wo 
delivered him and his family, except his wife; 
she was of those who lingered: and w’o rained 
a rain upon them: and see what was the end 
of the wicked 1 ” 

Surah xxi. 74, 75: “ And unto Lot we gave 
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wisdom and knowledge ; and wo rescued him 
from the city which wrought filthiness ; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse : and we 
caused him to enter into our mercy, for he 
was of the righteous.” 

Surah xxix. 27-34: “ We sent also Lot: 
\yhen ho said to his people, ‘ Proceed yo to a 
filthiness in which no people in tho world 
hath ever gone before you? Proceed ye even 
to men? attack yo them on the highway? 
and proceed yo to the crime in your assem¬ 
blies ? ’ But tho only answer of his pcoplo 
was to say, ‘ Bring God’s chastisement upon 
us, if thou art a man of truth.’ He cried: 
My Lord! help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers came to 
xVbraham with the tidings of a son, they laid, 

‘ Of a truth we will destroy tho in-dwmlleis in 
this city, for its in-dwellers are evil doc^s.’ 
He said, ‘ Lot i-, therein,’ They said, • AVe 
know full, well who therein is. Ilim and his 
family will wo save, eveept his wife; she will 
bo of those wdio linger.’ iVnd when our mo.s- 
Sengers came to Lot, he w.as troubled for 
them, and his arm was loo weak to protect 
them ; and they said, ‘ Fear not, and distress 
not thyself, for Iheo and thy family will w'o 
save, except thy wife; she v\ill bo of thosa 
who linger. We will surely bring down upoa 
the dwellci.s in this city vengeance from hea • 
ven for the excesses they have committed.’ 
And in what we have left of it is a clear sign 
to men of understanding.” 

Surah xxvi. IGO-IT."): The people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liars, when their 
brother Lot said to them, ‘ Will ye not fear 
God? I am your Apostle wmrthy of all 
credit: fear God, then, and <oboy me. For 
this I ask you no reward : my row^ard is of 
the Lord of tho worlds alono. What! w'ith 
men, of all creatures, will ye have commerce ?” 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for you? Ah ! yo are an erring 
people ! ’ They saiJ, ‘ 0 Lot, if thou desist 
not, ono of the banished shalt thou surely bo.’ 
Ho said, ‘ I utterly abhor your doings : My 
Lord I deliver mo and my family from what 
they do.’ So we delivered him and his wholo 
family—save an aged ono among those wh^ 
tarried—then w'e destroyed tho rest—and wo 
rained a ruin upon them, and fatal w^as tho rain 
to those whom wo had warned. In this truly 
was a sign ; but most of them did not believe. 
But thy Lord! He is tho Powerful, tho 
Merciful I ” 

Surah xxvii. 55-50: “ And Lot, when h» 
said to his people, ‘ What! proceed ye to such 
filthiness with your eyes open ? What! come 
yo with lust mito men rather than to women ? 
Surely ye are an ignorant people.’ And tho 
answer of his people was but to say, ‘ Cast 
out the family of Lot from youF city; they, 
forsooth, are men of purity I ’ So/we rescued 
him and his family: but as for his wife, wo 
decreed her to be of them that lingered : and 
we rained a rain upon them, and fatal was 
tho rain to thoso who had bad their warning.’ 

LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 

words used to express drawing of lots— 
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maisir (and qur‘aJi. The former 

is nsed for games of chance, "which are con.- 
demned in the Qnr’^ (Surahs ii. 216'; v. 92); 
the latter the casting of lots in the division of 
land or property. {Hiddyah^ vol. iv. p. 17.) 

LOVE. The words used in the 

Qiir an for love and its synonyms are wudd 
(o«). huhh (v-^), mahahbah and 

nmu-addah 

(1) irucW. Surah xix. 06: “verily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer¬ 
ciful One will give /oit."’ 

(2) lliibb. Surah v. 59 : “ God will bring a 
people whom He will love^ and 'whp will love 
him.'’ 

Siirah ii. 160 ; “ They love them (idols) as 
they should love God, whilst those who believe 
lore God more.” 

Surah Ixxxix. 21: “Ye love wealth with 
a complete love” 

Surah xii. 30: “He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Zulaikhah) with love” 

(3) Maliahhuh. Surah xx. 39: “ For on 
thee (Moses) have I((^d) cast my love” 

(4) Mawaddah, Siirah iv. 75: “ As though 
there were no friendship between you and 
him.” 

Surah v. 85 : “ Thou will find the nearest in 
friendship to those who believe to be those 
who say We arc Christians.” 

Surah xxix. 24. “ Verily, yo take idols be¬ 
side God through mutual friendslap in the 
affairs of this world.” 

Surah xxx. 20: “ Ho has caused between 
you affection and pity.” 

Surah xli. 22: “Say! I do not ask for it 
hire, only the affection of my kinsfolk.” 

Surah lx. 1: “ 0 ye who believe! take not 
my enemy and your enemy for patrons cn- 
.countering them with affection” 

Surah lx. 7: “ Mayhap God will place 
affection betvreen you.” 

From the above quotations, it w'ill be seen 
that in the Qur’an, the word maivuddah is used 
for friendship and affection only, but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love. 

In the traditions, hnbh is also used for both 
kinds of love (see Mishkdty book xxii. eh. 
xvi.), and a section of the Hadis is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for God’s 
pleasure.” 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Souls were at the first collected together (in 
the spirit-world) like assembled armic.s, and 
then they were dispersed and sent into bodies ; 
and that consequently those who had been 
acquainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be strangers 
bere.” 

The author of the AHldq-i-Jaldli distin¬ 
guishes between animal love and spiritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its rise 
from excess of appetite. But spiritual love, 
which arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
be reckoned a vice, but, on the contrary, a 
species of virtue;— 


‘*Let love be thy master, all masters 
above, 

For the good and the great are all 
prentice to love.” 

The cause of love, he says, is excessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for qood; the 
first is animal love, and is cul})able; the 
second is spiritual love, and is a praiseworthy 
virtue. (See Thompson's ed.,pp. 227-234.) 

The term more generally used in Oriental 
vvritings for the passion of love is ^Ishq (0“^), 
a word which az-Zamakhshari, in his work the 
Asms (quoted by Lane), says is derived from 
the word al-^ashaqah, a species of ivy which 
twines upon trees and cleaves to them. But 
it seems not improbable that it is connected 

with the Hebrew “ a woman,” or is 

derived from Dirn “ t" desire.” (See Dent. 
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vii. 7: “ The Lord hath sot his love upon 
thee”; and Ps. xci, 14 : “ Because he hath set 
his love upon me.”) The philosopher Ibn Sina' 
(Avicenna), in a treatise on al-'Ishq (regarding 
it as the passion of the natural propensities), 
says it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
human species, but that it pervades all exist¬ 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, in the 
animal, the-vegetable, ,and even in the mineral 
kingdom; and that its meaning is not perceived 
or known, and is rendered all the more obscure 
by the explamation thereof. (See Tdju'l-'Arus, 
by Saiyid Muriada.) 

Mir Abu ’1-Ba(ja, in his work entitled the 
Kullhjdt, thus delines the various degrees of 
love, which arc supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and w’oman, but also the Sufiistic or divine 
love, which is the subject of so many mystic 
works:—First, inclining of the soul 

or mind to the object of love ; then, ’"lldqah, 
love cleaving to the heart; then, kataf 
violent and intense love, accompanied by 
perplexity; then ^ishq, anlorous desire, ac¬ 
companied by melancholy; then, shaqhaf, 
ardour of love, accompanied-by pleasure; 
then, jawd, inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and sorrow ; then, 
taldynm, a state of enslavement; then, 
love sickness ; then, waltfh, distraction, accom¬ 
panied with loss of reason; and, lastly, 
huydm, overpowering love, with a w^andering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer’s little work on 
Oriental mysticism, founded on a Persian 
MS. by ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad an-Nafsani, and 
entitled the Maksad i Aksd (^Maq'}ad-i-Aqsd^, 
or the “ Remotest Aim,” we read, “ Man sets 
his face towards this world, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, until the 
grace of God steps in and turns his heart 
towards God. The tendency which proceeds 
from God is called Attraction; that which 
proceeds from man is called Inclination, 
Desire, and Love. As the inclination in¬ 
creases its name changes, and it causes the 
Traveller to renounce everything else but 
God (who becomes his Ciiblaf and thus scu- 
ting his face God-wards, and forgetting every¬ 
thing but God, it is developed into Love.’L 
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This IS by no means the last and ultimate 
*tage of Iho journoy, but most men are said 
to be content to ])ass their lives therein dnd 
to leave the ^\olld without making any fur¬ 
ther progress therein [sufiism]. Such a 
person the Sufis call Majzuh^ or, Attracted. 
And it is in this state that ‘/.s/k/, or sjjiritual i 
?ovc, becomes the subject of religious con- j 
templation just as it is in the Song of Solo- j 
mon. Let him kiss me ^^ith the kisses of | 
his mouth, for \'ny lore is better than wine.” 
But whilst the lover in the Song of Solomon 
is supposed to represent the Almighty Uod, 
and the loved one the Church, in Eastern 
Sufi poetry the ‘d.sAiV/, or lover, is man, and 
the mash^uq^ or the Beloved One, is God. 

V The Siifi poet Jaini, in his Sohimmi and 
Ahsal, thus writes of the joy of Divine love ; 
and his projogne to the Deity, .as rendered 
into English, will illustrate the mystic concep¬ 
tion of love. 

Time it is 

To unfold Thv' perfect bcauG'. f would 
bo . ^ 

Thy lover, and Thine onlv—T, mine (JVc-? 
Sealed in the light of Thee, to all but 
Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation oi Thyself 
Self-lost,-and conscience-quit of good and 
evil. 

Thou movest unTler all the forms of tiutb. 
Under the forms of all created things ; 

Look whence I will, still nothing I discern 
But Theo in all the universe, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
eyc.s 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 

To thy Ilarlm Dividuality, 

No entrance dnds—no word of ths and 
that ; 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Make one with Thy essential! Leave me 
room 

On that divan (sofa) which loaves no room 
for two : 

Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they 
tell, 

f grow perplext, 0 God, kwixt and 
‘ Thou.’ 

If ‘ I ’—this dignity and wisdom \\hence? 

If ‘ Thou ’—then what is this abject im¬ 
potence ? ” 

[The fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
inverse, is this. A Kurd left the solitude of 
the desert for the bustle of a busy C!ty. 
Being tired of the commotion around him, he 
lay down to sleep. But fearing^e might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, he tied ’a pumpkin 
round his foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficulty of knowing 
himself again, took the pumpkin off the 
Kurd’s foot, and tied it round his own. When 
the Kui‘d awoke, he was bewildered, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Whether I be I or no, 

If I —the pumpkin why on yoti? 

If you-*—then where am I, and who ? *^3 
or further information on the subject of 
mystic love, see sdfusm. 
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LUBB (v^). Tbo heart or soul of 

man. That faculty of the mind Avhicb is en¬ 
lightened and purified by tho Holy Light 
Kc. Nnruy.i^.uh (tho Light of God). ^ (Kitdbu 
t~ra‘rifdf, m loco.) 

LUDD (^). A small town in 

Palestine, whore it is said Josirs will find ad- 
Dajjalu ’l-Masih, and will kill him. {MisldJf, 
book xxiii. ch. iv.) The anoiont Lydda, nin.' 
miles from Joppa. (Sec Acts ix. 88.) it 
is the modem Diospolis, which lu Jerome’- 
time w'as an episcopal see The remains of 
the ancient church arc still seen. It is said 
to he the native town of St. George. 

LUNATIC. Tho Arabic mo jnun 
includes all mad persons, 

whether born idiot'i, or persons who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a lunatic is not liable to punishment for 
robbery, or to iJlaliation for muider. Zukdf 
(logal aim--) is not to be tak(?n from him, nor 
is he to be .'>lam in wnir Tlic apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change of 
faith, as in all matlcis, Ijoth civil and reli¬ 
gious, he is not to be held responsible to 
either God or man. An idiot or fool is gone* 
rally legardcd in tho East by tho common 
people, as an inspired being. Mr. Lane, in hi.^ 
Mothnn Etjyptian^!, says. iNIo-^t of tho reputed 
•saints of Egypt arc either lunatics, or idiots, 
or impostors.’’ A remark w'hich will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 

LTJQMAN ((J^). a person of 

eminence, knowm as Lnqmnnu 'l-Haklm^ or 
Luqman tho Philosopher, mentioned in th<> 
Qur’an as one upon whom God had bestowed 
wisdom. 

Siirah xxxi. 11-19: “Of old we bestowed 
wisdom upon Luqman, and taught han thus — 

‘ Bo thankful to God: for v hoover is thankful, 
i-s thankful to his own behoof; and if any shall 
bo thankless. . . . God truly is self-sufficient, 
worthy of all praise!’ And bear in mind] 
when Luqman said to his son by way of 
warning, • O my son! j^in not other godj 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
is the great impiety. 0 my son! observe, 
])rayer, and enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatever 
shall hetide thee : for this is a bounden duty. 
And distort not thy face at i iioi* Walk 
thou loftily on the earth ; for ‘God loveth no 
aiTogant vain-glorious one. But let thy pace 
be middling ; and lower thy voice: fur the* 
least pleasing of voices is surely the voice of 
asses.’ See ye not how that God hath put 
under you all that is in the heavens and all 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteoua 
to you of hjs favours, both for soul and body. 
But some are there who dispute of God with¬ 
out knowledge, and have no guidance and no ‘ 
illuminating Book.” 

Commentators are not agreed as to whether 
Luqman is an inspired prophet or not. 
Husain says most of the learned think h(? wan 
a philosopher, and not a prophet. Some eay^ 
he vras the son of Bu'iii’, and a nephew of 
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Job, being bis sister’s son ; others that he was 
a nephew of Abraham; others that he was 
bom in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that he was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 
Some say he was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all Arabian historians to 
have been a fabulist and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequently European authors have con- 
eluded that he must be the same person whom 
the Greeks, not knowing his real name, have 
'Called iEsop, i.e. JEthiops. 

Mr. Sale says : “ The commontntors men¬ 
tion several quick repartees ofLuqman, which 
(together with the circumstances above men¬ 
tioned) agrees so well with what Maximus 
Planudes has written of ^sop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Luq- 
man by the Orientals, the latter has been 
generally thought to be no other than the 
.Esop of the Greeks. However that b<i (for 
I think the matter will bear a dispute). 1 am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
part of his life of iEsop from the traditions 
he met with in the East concerning Liupnan, 
concluding them to have boon the same per¬ 
son, because they were both slaves, and sup¬ 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, and hear a 
great resemblance to one another ; for it has 
long since been observed by learned men, 
that the greater part of that monk’s perform¬ 
ance is an absurd romance, and suported by 
no evidence of the ancient w'riters.” 

Dr. Sponger thinks Luqman is identical 
with the Elxai of the Ebiomtes {Das Lehc/i 
und die Lehrc des Mohammad^ vol. i. p. 34). 


MABKA ’T-TASAWAV 

Luqman is the title of the xxist Surah of 
the Qur’an. 

LUQTAH (M). ‘‘Troves.’* Pro¬ 
perty which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from the French irouver) is an action which, 
a man has against another who Las found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver them on demand. (Se Bfacksfonc.') 
According to Muhammadan law, t-he finder of 
lost property is obliged to advertise il for the 
space of a year before ho can claim it as his 
own. If the finder be a wealthy person, ho 
should give it to the poor. {Hiddyahy vol li. 
}). 277.) [troves.] 

LUT W). [lot.] 

LUXURY. Arabic tana*^um 

In the training of children, the author of the 
AJ£hfdt/-i-J<tl(lli condemns luxury. He says, 
“ Sleejnng in the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all uses of luxury, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
cold, they should be taught to abstain from. 
They should bo inured to exorcise, foot-walk¬ 
ing, horse-riding, and all other appropriate 
accomplisluneiit.s.'’ {AHlCnj-i-Jaldli, p. 280.) 

LYING. Araliic Tii:zal A 

pretty gcneial infirmity of nature in the East, 
which .still remains uncorrected by the modern 
influences of Islam. But Muhammad is ro- 
latoul to liave .said : “When a servant of God 
tells a lie, his guardian angels move away from 
him to the distance of a mile, because of the bad¬ 
ness of its bmell.” (Mishkdt, bookxxii. ch. li.) 
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MA‘AQIL Tbc fines for 

murder, maiLslaughtcr, Ac. (^Hiddijah^\o\, iv. 
p. 448.) [diyaii.] 

al-MA‘ARIJ (£> 4 .^). Lit. “The 
Ascents.” The title of the LXXtb chapter of 
the QurTin, m the second veise of whicli 
occurs the sentence, “ God, the po.SKe.s.‘'Or of 
the Ascents •('or ISteps) by which the angels 
ascend unto Him, and the Spirit {i.r. Gabriel;, 
in a day whoso .space is fifty thou.'^aiKl 
years.” 

.Sale, translating from al-BaiziiwI and Za- 
makhshari, says: “This is .supposed to be 
the space which would bo required for their 
uscent.from the loAvest part of the creation 
to the throne of God. if it were to be mea¬ 
sured, or the time which it would take a man 
to perform a journey; and thi.s is not eoiitra- 
dictory to what is said elsewhere (if it be to 
be interpreted of the ascent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 
only of their ascent from earth to the lower 


heaven, including also the time of their* 
descent. 

“ But the eommentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of ni both these passages to 
be the Day of .Judgment, have recourse to 
sovoral expedient.s to reconcile them, and as 
both ]).a''Sages .seem to contradict what Mu- 
liaunnan doctors teacli, that God will judge 
all crcatuios in the s])ace of half-a-day, they 
snjiposo those large number.s of years are^ 
designed to expre.ss the time of tho previous 
attendance of those vho are to be judged, or 
cDg to the .space wherein God will judge tne 
un lolieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
up 1,000 years, though that of the true be¬ 
lievers will be over in the short space above 
mentioned.” 

MABNA ’T-TASAWWTJF (,_,v 
Lit. “The Foundation of 

^ufiism.” A term used by the Sufis to em- 
bra^ the three principles of their system. 
G) ine choice of the ^ascetic Jjfe; (2) Th^ 



AL-MADINAH 

Intention to bestow freely upon otters; (3) 
^he giving nip of one’s own will and desires, 
and desiring only the will of God. (See 
GVbdu V-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.') 

al-MADINAH Lit. “ The 

city.” The city celebrated as the burial 
place'of Muhammad. It was called Yasrib 
(see Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 13), but was dis¬ 
tinguished as ul-MadhuiJt. “ the city,” and 
Madinatu 'n~Nabi, “ the city of the Prophet,” 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammad It is esteemed only second 
to Makkah in point of sanctity. Muhammad is 
related to have said, “ There are angels guard¬ 
ing the roads to al-Madmah, on account of 
which neither plague, or the Dajjal (Anti¬ 
christ) can enter it.” ‘‘ I was ordered,” he 
said, “ to flee to a city which shall cat up 
(conquer) all other cities, and its name is now 
aUMadinah (the city); verily she puts away 
evil from man, like as the forgo purities 
iron.” “ God has made the name of al- 
Madmah both tdbah and faiyibah" i.c. both 
good and odoriferous. 

AI-MadInah is built on the elevated plain 
of Arabia, not fur from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
tablo-land from the lower country between 
it and the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
lowest part, on the plain where the watea'- 
courses unite, which produce in the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
and render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspersed with fields, 
inclose the town on three sides; on the side 
towards Makkah the rocky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The city 
forms an oval about 2,b00 paces in circuit, 
ending in a point. The castle is built at the 
point on a small rocky elevation. The whole 
is inclosed by a thick wall of stone, between 
35 and 40 feet high, flanked by about 30 
towers and surrounded by a ditch. Throe 
well-built gates load into the town. The 
houses arc well built of stone, and generally 
two stories high. As this stone is of a dark 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces across; a few of the 
principal streets are paved with stone. 
There are-only two large streets which contain 
ehops. The principal buildings within the city 
Are the great mosque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine colleges, and the castle, 
standing at the western extremity of the 
city, which is surrounded by strong walls 
and several high and solid towers, and con¬ 
tains a deep well of good water. 

The town is well supplied with sweet water 
by a subteiTaneous canal which runs from 
the village of Quba’, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant in a southern direction. In 
several parts of the town steps are made 
down to the canal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how¬ 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
Ju persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town; 
^very garden has one by which it is im- 
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gated; and when the ground is bored to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water is 
found in plepty. During the rainy season 
niiAiy torrents descend from the higher 
gronnd.s to the lower dcproHsiun in which al- 
Madmah is built, and part of the city is- 
inundated. This plentiful supplv of water 
niade this .site a considerable settlement of 
Arab.s long before it became sacred among 
the Muhammadans, by the tlight, residence, 
and death of the Pro])het, to which it owes 
Its name of Madinatu ’n-NabI, or the City of 
the Prophet. (.See Burckhardt’.s Travels in 
Andju/.) 

An account of the' Prophet’s mosque is 
given under masjidu ’n-nari, and of the 
burial chamber of Muhammad under hujrah. 

MADRASAH (^^jx*), school. 

[education.] 

MADYAN (eH‘^). Midian. The 

descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham 
and Rcturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situated on the Red Sea, south¬ 
east of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah vii, 83 : 
“ Wo sent to Madyan their brother Shicaib.’’ 
[SUU.UB.J 

MAFQIJD (jyii/*). A legal tenu 

for a person who is lost, and of whom no in¬ 
formation can be obtained, lie is not con¬ 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when he would be ninety years old. 

MAGIANS. [majus.] 

MAGIC. Arabic sihr A 

belief in the magical art is entertained by 
almo.st all Muhammadans, and there is a large 
number of por.sons who study it. 

Although magic (as-sihr) is condemned in 
the Qur'an (Surah ii. DG) and in the Tradi¬ 
tions (Mtshkdt, book xxi. ch. iii. pt. 1), there 
are still many siiper.stitious jiracticos resem¬ 
bling this occult science, which are clearly, 
permitted according to the sayings of Mu¬ 
hammad. 

Ana.s says, The Prophet permitted a spell 
(ruqyah) being used to counteract tho ill 
effects of the evil eye ; and on those bitten 
by .snakes or scorpions,” (Sithihu Maslivit 
p. 233.) 

Umm Salmah relates that tho Prdpliet. 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowno.'ss in the eye, which, he said, pro¬ 
ceeded from the malignant eye.” (Salii/ni 
H-Bukhurif p. 854.) 

‘Auf ibn MMik says “ the Prophet said 
there is nothing wrong in using spoils, pro-* 
vided the use of them does not associate any¬ 
thing with God.” (Mishkdty book xxi. ch. i.) 

The terms used to express the magical 
arts are, da^wah^ lit. “ an invitation of thd 
spirits,” exorcism; ^azlmah, an incantationj 
kihdnah^ divination, or fortune-telling j 
ruqyah^ a spell; and sihr, magic. 

The term da^ivuh is held to imply a lawful 
incantation, in which only the assistance of 
God is invited by the use of either the J.^irnu 
7-A‘ or great and unknown name of God, 
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or the recital of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of the Almighty. As-Sihr, or iho 
magical use of evil spirits : and kihanah, for¬ 
tune-telling, are held to be strictly unlawful. 

Incantation and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 

ba‘wah. , 

Mr. Lane, in his annotated edition of the 
Arabian NightSy says:— _ ^ 

There are two descriptions of magic, one is 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true ; the other, natural, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deccjitivc. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “ er 
Roohanec ” {ar-ruhdni). chictly depends upon 
the virtues of certain names of God, and pas¬ 
sages from the Kuran, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, or genii. It is of ^^two 
kinds. Divine and Satanic (“ Rahmanoo, i.e. 
relating to ‘‘the Compassionate” [who is 
God], and “ Sheytanec,” relating to the 
Devil.) 

1. Divine magic is regarded as a sublime 
science, and is studied only by good men, and 
practised only for good purposes. Perfection 
in this branch of magic consists in the know¬ 
ledge of the most great name of God [ismu ’l- 
azam] *, but this knowledge is imparted to 
none but the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name, which was engi'aved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to his domi¬ 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By 
pronouncing it,his minister Asaf (.4.so/'), also, 
transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jerusalem, the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba. But this was a small qji- 
raclc to otYcetby such means, for, by uttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written; as also are the names of 
the Prophet, and angels and good jinn arc 
said to be rendered subservient to the pur¬ 
poses of divine magic by moans of cortam in¬ 
vocations. Of such names and invocations, 
together with words unintelligible to the un¬ 
initiated in this .science, passages fiom the 
Kuran, mysterious combinations of numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and figures, arc chiefly 
composed written charms ernploved for good 
purposes. Enchantment, v hen used for bene¬ 
volent purposes, is regarded by the vulgar as 
ft branch of lawful or divine magic ; but not 
BO by the learned, and tiio same remark 
applies to the science of divination. 

2. Satanic magic, as its name implies, is a 
science depending on the agency ot the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose services are 
obtained by means similar to those which 
propitiate, or render subservient, the good 
jinn. It is condemned by the Prophet and 
‘all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
purposes. Ks sohr {a^-iSihr), or enchantment, 
is almost uuiver.sally acknowledged to be a 
branch of Satanic magic, hut some few jier- 
sons assert (agreoablv vith several tales m 
the Arahinn Nights'), that it imu Ih*. and by 
some has been, studied with good intentions, 
and practised by the aid of goudjmn; con¬ 
sequently, that there is such a science as 


good enchantment, which is to he rogardeeJ" 
as a branch of divine or lawful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, &c., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to bo enchanted in various 
ways; some paralyzed, or even deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for certain objects, others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, &c. The evil eye is believed to en¬ 
chant in a very powerful and distressing 
manner. This was acknowledged even by the 
Prophet. Diseases .and death are often at¬ 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter¬ 
acting or preserving from enchantment; and 
for the same purpose many ridiculous cere¬ 
monies arc practised. Divination, which i.s 
termed El-Kihanch (al-Kihdnah), is pro¬ 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branch of Satanic magic; though not be¬ 
lieved to be so by all Muslims. According to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller say.s may sometimes be true ; be¬ 
cause ono^ of the jinn steals away the truth, 
and carries it to the magician’s ear ; for the 
angels come dowm to the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have boon pre-ordained in hea¬ 
ven; and the devils (or evil jinn) listen to 
what the angels say, and hear the orders pre¬ 
destined in heaven, and carry thorn to the 
fortune-tellers. It is on such occasions that 
shooting stars aro hurled at the devils. It is 
said that, “ the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan (Shaifdn) by magic arts, and by 
names invoked, and by the burning of perfumes, 
and he informs him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to heaven, 
and hear words by .stealth. That the evil 
jinn aro believed still to ascend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to hear the con¬ 
versation of the angels, and so to assist ma¬ 
gicians, appears from the former quotation, 
and is assorted by all Muslims. The disco¬ 
very of hidden treasures is one of the objects 
for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination called “ Darb-el-Mendel 
{Zarbu '/-Mandal), is by some supposed to 
bo oflocted by the aid of evil jinn; but 
the more enlightened of the Muslims regard it 
as a branch of natural magic. Some curious 
performances of this kind, by moans,of a 
fluid mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of the Manncrn and Customs of 
the Alodcin Egyptians, [x\\^ in No. 117 of the 
Q.uai tn 1y Review. 

There are certain modes of divination which 
cannot properly bo classed under the head of 
spiiitual magic, but require a place betw’eeu 
the account of this science and that of natural 
magic. ThemoM important of theseiliranches 
of Kihaneh is Astrology, which is called Urn en 
j Aujoom fUmu hi-Nujiim). This is studied by 
I many Muslims in the present day, and its pro- 
j fessors aie often employed by the Arabs to 
1 determine a fortunate period for laying thd 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour¬ 
ney, &c. ; but more froquontlv by the Per- 
fiians and Turk^ The Proj^hot pronounced 
Astrology to ho a branch of mngic. Anollier 
branch of Kihanoh is (icomancy, called 
“ Darb erRamal” (^Zaihu Rami); a mode of 
divination from certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on })apor; and 
said to be chielly founded on astiology. The 
ficienco called “ ez Ziji,”oi “ el ICyafeh’* (o/- 
^lyafah), is a third branch of Kihanoh, being 
divination or auguration, chietly from tlie 
motions and positions, or postures, of birds, oj* 
of gazelles and other beasts of the chaso. 
Thus what was termed a “ Saneli ” (Samh), 
that is, such an animal standing or passing 
with its right side towards the sjmetator, was 
esteemed among the Aiabs as of good omen ; 
and a ‘‘ Baroh ’’ {Rnrili), or an animal of this 
kind, with its left side tijwards the spectator, 
was hold as inausjneious El Kiyafeh (o/- 
under whieh term aie inclmlcd 
Chiromancy ami its kindred seienres, is a 
fourth l>rancb of Kihaneh, “ El d’efaul” (at- 
Tdfdirwul), 01 tlic taking an omen, particu¬ 
larly a goixl one. from a name oi woids acci- 
dcnlally hoard oi seen, or chosen from a ho(»k 
belonging to the same scienci'. Tlie taking a 
“ fill,” 01 omen, from the Kuran, is generally 
held to be lawful. Vanoim tiilling events are 
coiisideiod ns ominous For instance, a Sul¬ 
tan quitting lim jialace with his troojis, a 
standard happeno<l to strike a “thureiya” 
(.sa;oy//d, a clustei of lamps so called fiom 
1 escmbling the Pleiades), and l»iokc them 
he <lrew fiom this an evil omen, and would 
have relinquished the expedition , but one of 
his chief ohicers said to him. “O our Loid, 
thy standard has leached the Pleiades,” and 
being relieved by this remark, he piocooded, 
and returned victoiious, 

(See 'Ike Thuusrnid and One a now 

translation, with co})ious notes, by Edwaid 
W Lane, new cd. by E S Poole, vol i p, GO ) 

MAGISTRATES, [qazi.] 
MAGPIE. Arabic ‘aq‘aq (<>*^). 

According to Abu Hanifah, the flesh of the 
magpie is inubdh, oi indifferent; hut the 
Imiim Yusuf held it to he makrith, oi lejiro- 
bated, because it frequently feeds on dead 
bodies. {Ihduyah, vol iv. p. 74) 

al-MAHDI Lit. “Tho 

Directed One,” hence, “ who is fit to diiert 
others, Guide, Leader.” A lulci who shall 
in the last day-, appear ujxm the earth. 
According to the .'^hcahs, he has already ap¬ 
peared in the jiorson of Muhamni.ul Abu '1- 
Qasim, the twelftli Imam, who is believed to 
bo concealed in some secret place until tho 
day of his manifestation before the end of tho 
world. r)Ut tho Sunnis say he has not yet 
appeared. In the liistury of Mu}?ammadan- 
ism, there arc numei ous instances of impo^t«)i.s 
having assumed tho character of this myste¬ 
rious porson.agc, amongst others, S;nvi<l 
Ahmad, w’ho fought against the Sikhs ou the 
North-West frontier of the Panjab, .\ d. 1826, 
and still more recently, the Muhammadan 
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who has claimed to be al-HcJidi in the Sudan ■ 
in Egypt. 

The saying.s of tho Prophet on tlic subject, 
according to al-Bukhari and other tiadi- 
tionists, are .is follows ;— 

“The Avorld will not come to an end until 
a man of my tribe .and of my name shall bo 
master of xVrabia.” 

“ When you see black ensigns coming 
from tho direction of I^horosan, then join 
them, for tho Imam of God will ho with tho 
standards, whose name is al-Mahdi'' 

“ The Afnhdi will be descended from mo, he 
will be a man with an ojion countenance and 
with a high nose. He will fill tho earth with 
equity and justice, even as it has boon filled 
w'lth tyranny .ind oppression, and he will 
reign over tho earth seven years.” 

“ Quarrelling and disputation shall exist 
among.st men, and then shall a man of tho 
people of al-Mudinali eonie forth, and shall 
go fiom .al-Madinah to Makkah, and tho 
peo})le of Makkah sliall make him Imam. 
Then shall tho ruler of Syiia send an army 
against llio Mahdi, Init the Syrian aiiny shall 
polish by an earthquake near Badii’, between 
nl-Madinah and Makkah And w’hen tho 
j)eoj»lo shall see tins, the Abdal [aiidal] will 
comi‘fiom Syna, and also a multitude from 
al-Traq. After this an enemy to tlie Mahdi 
shall aiise fiom the Quraish tribe, whoso 
uncles shall l>e of the tribe of Kalb, and this 
man sliall send an aimy agaiii.st tho Mohdi, 
The M'didi -.hall i ule according to tho oxamjilo 
of youi Pi<q)het, and shall give strength and 
st.abihty to Islam Ho shall reign for seven 
years, .ind thmi die ’’ I 

•• Tlioie ^hall b(^ much lain in the days of 
the MaJtd'i and the inhabitants both of hea¬ 
ven and eaith shall be pleased with him. 
Men's li\es shall pasw so phsas.-intlv, that they 
will wish even the dead wore alive again.” 
(Mi.sftkdlii 'l-Masfdah, book xxilit ch. fl.) 

Accoiding to Shi‘.ili traditions. Muhammad 
is related to ha\e said “O ye j>eopln! I am 
the Piophet and ‘Ali is my hen. and fiom us 
will descend af-Mnhdi, the seal {< e tho last) 
of the Imams, who will coiK^uei all religion.s 
and take \engeanco on the wicked. He will 
take fortresses and will (h'struy them, and 
slay e\eiv tribe of idolateis, and ho will 
avenge tlio <leaths of the maityis of God. 
He will be the champion of the F.iith, and a 
drawer of watci at the fountain of diviim 
knowledge. He will leward merit and re¬ 
quite every fool according to his folly. He 
will bo the approved and chosen of God, and 
the heir of all knowledge. IIo will be tho 
valiant in doing right, and one to whom the 
Mo-^t High has entiusted Islam. . . . 0 yo 
I)eople, I have explained to >ou, and ‘Ali also 
will make you understand it.” {Ilitjatu 7- 
Qidrfb, Meilick’s od , p. 342 ) 

It is probable that it is from these tradi¬ 
tions that tho opinion became current amongst, 
tho Ghri.stian.s that the Muhammadans ex¬ 
pected their Prophet would nee again. 

MAHJCR ^ slave in. 

hibited bv the ruler from oxercismg any 
otKco or agency. (Hiddyaii, vol. in. 5.) 

39 - 
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MAHMAL, MAHMIL 

A covered litter borne on a camel, both from 
Cairo and from Damascus, to Makkah, as an 
emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgn- 

It is said that Sultan Az-Zahir Beybars', 
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King of Egypt, was the first who sent a mah* 
mal with the caravan of pilgrims to Makkah 
in A.D. 1272, but that it bad its origin a few 
years before his accession to the throne, 
under the following circumstances :— 

Shaghru ’d-Durr, a beautiful Turkish 





THE MAHMAL. {From an Original Picture.) 


lemale slate, who became the favourite wife 
exf Sultan as-§alih Najmu ’d-din, and who on 
the death of bis son (with whom teiminated 
the dynasty of Aiyub) caused herself to be 
♦okpowledged Queen of Egypt, performed the 


hajj in a magnificent litter borne by a camel. 
And for successive years her empty litter was 
sent yearly to Makkah, as an emblem of 
state. After her death, a similar litter was 
sent each year with the caravan of pilgrims^ 
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AL-MA IDAH* 


from Cairo and Damascus, and is called mah- 
mal or mahmii, a word signifying that by 
which anything is supported. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians^ vol. iL 
p. 162, thus describes the mnhmal:— 

“ It is a square skeleton frame of wood with 
a pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocade richly worked with inscriptions and 
ornamental embroidery in gold, in some parts 
upon a ground of green or red silk, and bor¬ 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur¬ 
mounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re¬ 
gard to the decorations ; but in every cover 
that I have seen, I have remarked on the 
upper part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, and over it the 
Sultan’s cipher. It contains nothing ; but has 
two copies of the Kur^n, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
book, also small, each inclosed in a case of 
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•gilt silver, attached externally at the top. 
The five balls with crescent.s, which orna¬ 
ment the mahmal, are of gilt .silver. The 
mahmal is borne by a fine tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 
every kind of labour during the remainder of 
its life.” 

Eastern travellers often confuse the mah- 
inal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Ka‘bah, which is a totally distinct thing, 
although it is made in Cairo ahd sent at the 
same time as the mahmal. [kiswah.] 

The Wahhabis prohibited the mahmal as 
in object of vain pomp, and on one occasion 
intercepted the caravan which escorted it. 
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Captain Burton saw both the Egyptian and 
the Damascus mahmals on the plain below 
‘Arafah at the time of the pilgrimage. 

MAHMtJDlYAg A 

Shl‘ah sect founded by Iifir Sharif, who in 
the reign of Akbar held a military appoint¬ 
ment in Bengal He was a disciple of Mah¬ 
mud of Busakhwan, the founder of the Nuq- 
tawiyah sect. Mahmud lived in the reign of 
Timur, and professed to be aUMahdi. He 
also called himself the Shakhs-i-Wahid—the 
Individual one. He used to quote the verse, 
“ It may bo that thy Lord will rai.se thee up 
to a glorious {jnahmud') station(Surah 
xvii. 81). From this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in purity 
since the creation, and that on its reaching to 
a certain degree, one Mahmud (glorious) 
would arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad would come to an end. He 
claimed to bo the Mahmud. He also taught 
tho doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth aton. 
{nuqtah). It is on this account that they aro 
called in Persian the Nuqtawiyah .sect. They 
are also known by tho nAmes Mahmudiyah 
and Wahidlyah. Shah ‘Afibas, King of Per¬ 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fugitives kindly, and pro¬ 
moted some amongst them to high offices of 
State. - - , 

MAHR {^). Heb. “inb. The 

dower or .settlement of money or property on 
tho wife, without which a marriage is not 
legal, for an explanation of which see the 
article on dower. 

The Hebrew word occurs three times in 
tho old Testament, viz. Gen. xxxiv. 12; Ex. 
xxii. 17; 1 Sam. xviii. 25. [dower and 

MARRIAGE.] 

MARRAM Lit. ‘‘Unlaw- 

ful.” A near relative with whom it is un¬ 
lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
have a mahram with her night and day, to 
jirevent .scandal. (^Mishkdt, book ii. ch. i.) 

al-MA’IDAH (iJiJUJl). Lit. “ Th(» 

table.” The title of the vthSurah of the Qur’an, 
in the 114th verse of which tho word occurs; “ 0 
.Jesus, son of Mary 1 is thy Lord able to send 
down to U.S a table? ” _ 

■ “ This miracle is thus related by the com¬ 
mentators. Jesus having at the request of 
his followers asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended, in their sight, betw’een 
two clouds’, and was set before them; where¬ 
upon he rose up, and, having made the ablu¬ 
tion, prayed, and then took off tho cloth which 
covered the table, saying, ‘In the name of 
God, the best provider of food I ’ What the 
provisions were with which this table was 
furnibhed, is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine cakes of bread and nine fishes; another, 
bread and flesh ; another, all sorts of food ex¬ 
cept flesh ; another, all sorts of food except 
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bread and flfiSU; anotlier, all except bread and 

fish; anotlicr, one iisb which had tho taste of 
all manner of food; and another, frnits of 
paradise ; but tho most received tradition is 
that when the table was uncovered, there aji- 
poared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
prickly fins, dropping with fat, having Salt 
placed at its head ami vinegar at its tail, 
round it all sorts of herbs exc(‘pt leeks, and 
fine loaves of bread, on one of which there 
were olives, on the secoiul honey, on the. third 
butter, on tho fouith cheese, and on the fifth 
dried flesh. They add that Jesus, at the re¬ 
quest of the Apostles, showed them another 
miracle, by restoring tho tish to life, and 
causing^ its scales and fins to retiiin to it, at 
which tho standers-liy licing affrighted, he 
caused it to become as it was bofoie; that 
one thousand three hundred men and women, 
all aflhcted with bodily intiimities or poverty, 
ate 9 f these provisions, and were .satisfied, 
the fish remaining whole us it w’as at first; 
that then tho table flow up to heaven in tho 
siglit of all; and every one who had partaken 
of .this food were delivered from their infir¬ 
mities and misfortunes ; and that it continued 
to descend for forty days together, at dinner- 
time, and stood on the ground till tho sun 
declined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of tlie "Mahammadaii w’riters 
arc of opinion that this table did not roalh' 
descend, hut that it was only a paiable; but 
most think tho words of the Quran are 
plain to the culitiary. A furthei tiadition is 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disliclioving this inira(’l(', and attributing it 
to magic ait; or, as others pretend, for steal¬ 
ing some of tlie vii-tuals fiom oil it. Sevtnal 
other fabulous cireumstanres are ulso told, 
which are ^caieo worth tian->euhing. Some 
say the table descended on a Sundav, which 
was the reason of the Christians uhseivmg 
that day as sacred. Ollieis pretend that thi.s 
day is still kept among them as a very great 
festival, and it seems as if the story had its 
ri.se from an imperfect notion of Clirist’.s last 
supper aud the institution of the Euchari-st.” 
(Sale’s Qur’an.) 

MAIMUNAII The last 

of Muhammad’s wives A sister to Umniu 
’1-Fazl, the wife of ;il-‘ Abbas, .and couso- 
queiitly related to the Piopliet She was a 
widow, f)! year.s of age, wlieu Mubammad 
married her. She sui sued him. and died at 
tho age of 81, being buried on tlie veiy spot 
on w'hicli she had celebiati'd hei mairiage. 
(Muir’.s Lijii of Mahomet, new ed. p. 403.) 

MAINTENANCE. Arabic nafaqah 
(^), which, in the language of the 
l^w, signifies all those things which are nece.s- 
sary to the support of life, such as food, 
clothes, and lodging, altliougli many confine 
it solely to food. {Dimu 'l~Mukht(h, p. 283.) 

There are three , causes’ of maintenance 
cstabli.shed by law. (1) Marriage; (2) Rela- 
ionship; (3) Property (he. in case of a 
lave) 
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A husljah^ is bound to give proper main* 
lonaneo to his wdfe or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory or rebel¬ 
lious, but have surronderod herself or them¬ 
selves to the custody of thoir husband. 

iMaintonanco may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, Avliothcr it b© 
hold in trust, or' deposit, or muzdrabah for 
him. 

If the husband hocomo poor to such a do^ 
gico as to be unable to provide his wife her 
maintonanco, still tlioy are not to ho sopa* 
rated on thus account, but tho Qazi shalt 
direct the woman to procure necessaries for 
hei.self upon her husband’s credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upon him. 

A divorceil wife is entitled to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and lodging during the period of her 
^iddah, and until her delivery, if she be preg¬ 
nant. No maintenance is, however, due to a. 
woman, whether pregnant or not.' for the* 
^iddah observed upon the death of her hus¬ 
band. No maintenance is due to a woman 
upon se})aration caused by her own fault. 

A father is bound to supiiort his infant 
children; and no one shares tho obligation 
with him. 

A mother, avIio is a married Avifo, cannot be 
compelled to suckle her infant, except w'hero 
a nurse eaimot he procured, or the child re- 
fuses to take the milk of any other than of 
the mother, Avho in that case is bound to 
suckle it, unlchs incajiacitated for want of 
health, or other sulHcient cause. 

If iKMthor the father nor tho child has any 
propelty, the mother may be compelled to 
suckh' it. 

Tho maintenance of an infant child is in- 
rumhent upon the father, although he he of 
a ditVorent religion; and, in the same manner, 
the maiiiteiianco of a Avife is incumbent upoD 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum»' 
st.ince. 

i\taintcnance of children becomes, how’ever. 
incumbent ujion the father only where they 
po.s.sos.s no independent property. 

When the father is poor and the child's 
paternal grandfather i.s rich, and tho child’s 
oAvn property i.s unavailable, the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, and the 
amount aviU bo a debt due to him from the 
father, fur Avhich the grandfather may have 
recourse against him ; after which the father 
may reimlmrso himself by having rccourso 
against the child’s property, if there is 
any. 

When tho father is infirm and tho child has 
no property of his oavii, the paternal grand¬ 
father may bo ordered to maintain him, with¬ 
out right of recour.se against anyone ; and, in 
like manner, if the child’s mother bo rich, or 
the grandmother rich, while its father is poor, 
sho may bo ordered to maintain the child, 
and the maintenance will be a debt against 
the child if ho be not infirm, but if he be so, 
he is not liable. 

If the father is poor and the mother is 
rich, and the young child has also a rich 
grandfather, the mothey should bo ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own property^ 
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"With a right of recourse ngninst the father niul 
tho grandfather is not to be called upon to do 
so. Whon the father is poor, and has a rich 
Strother, ho tnav be ordered to maintain the 
•child, with right of recourse against the 
father. 

When male children have strength enough 
to work for their livelihood, • though u^.t 
actually adult, the father may sot them to 
work for their own maintenance, or hive them 
out, and maintain tliem out of* their wages ; 
but he has no power to hire females 011 °for 
work or service. 

A father must maintain his female children 
absolutely until they are maniod, when thev 
have no property of their own. But he is nJl 
obliged to maintain his adult male children 
unless tlioy are disabled by infirmity or 
disease. 

It is also incumbent on a father to maintain 
his son’s wifo^ when the son is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who is disabled, rests upon 
tho parents in three 0(iual parts, two-thirds 
being furnished by tho father, and ono-tliiid 
by the mother. 

A child in easy ciia’umstanoes may he com¬ 
pelled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
they bo Muslim or not, or whoihor by their 
own industry they be able to earn anything 
for subsistence or not. 

Where there are male and female children, 
or children only of the male sex, or only of 
tho female sex, the maiidonance of botli 
jiarents is alike incumbent upon them. 

Whore there is a mixture of male and 
female children, tho maintenance of both 
parents is incumbent on them alike. 

When a mother is poor, her son is bound 
to maintain her, though ho bo in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. 
When a son is able to maintain only one of 
his parents, the mother has tlie bettor right ; 
and if ho have both parents and a minor son, 
and is able to maintain only one of them, tlie 
son has the preferable right. When ho has 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, he sliould take them to live 
with him, that tliey may particijinte in what 
food he has for him.self. When the son, 
tliough poor, is earning something, and liis 
father '.s infirm, the son should allow the 
father lO share his food with him. 

As of a father and mother, so tho mainte- 
iiaiKc of grandfathers and grandmothers, if 
tb<*y bo indigent, is incumbent upon their 
grandchildren, though the former bo of 
different religion. 

It is a man’s duty to provide maintenance 
for all his infant male relations within pro- 
liibited degrees who are in poverty; and 
also to all female relations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, wdiere 
they are m necessity; and also to all adult 
male relations within the same degrees wjho 
are poor, disabled, or blind ; but the obliga¬ 
tion does not extend beyond those rela- 
.tions. 

No male, if iii health, is entitled to 
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niaintenanee.though he is poor ; but a person 
is obliged to maintain his adult female rola- 
tiv’es, though in health of body, if they re¬ 
quire it. The mamtenance of a* more relative 
is not ineumheni on anv jjoor jx'vson; con- 
tinry to tho mamtonann' of a wife and child, 
for \Nhom poor and nt h aic‘ equally li.iblo 
When a poor person has a father and a 
son’s sou, both m easy oiroimistancos, the 
father is liable foi Ins maintenance; and 
wlicn there is a daughter and a son’s son, 
the daughter only is liaide, thoiioh they both 
divide tlie inheritance between them. So 
also, when there is a daughtoi’s daughter, or 
daughter’s .son, and a full l)rother, tlic child 
of tho daughter, whether male or female, is 
liable, though tho brother is entitled to the 
inheritance. When a person has a parent 
and a <-hiId, both in easy circumstances, tho 
latter is liable, thougli both are ocjually near 
to him. But if he have a grandf.athor and a 
son's son, they are liable for his mainteiianco 
ill proportion to their shares in tho inherit¬ 
ance, that is, the grandfather for a sixlh, and 
tho son’s son for the remainder. If a jioor 
person has a Christian son and a Muslim 
i)rothor, both in easy circumstances, the sun 
IS liable for the maintenance, though the 
brother wojuld take the inheritance'. If ho 
has a mother and grandfather, they aie both 
liable m jiroportion to thc'ii shares ns lieirs, 
that IS, the molin'r 111 one third, and the 
gi-andfather in two-thirds. So, also, when 
with the motlier thoie is a full trother, or the 
son of a full hicUher, or a full ])al('Jijal uncle, 
or any other of the 'd^dhah 01 la'siduaries 
tlie maintenance is on tlK'iii.hy thuds acc(jrd- 
irig to the 1 ules of inhoiilance. When tliere 
IS a maternal undo, ami tin' son of a full 
})aternal uncle, tlu' li.ibihtv foi inaintcnancb 
IS on the f(U'mer, thfjugh tlie latter would 
have the inlieritaiUM'; hecaU'e the condition 
of liability is w.anting ori the latter, whois not 
within tlie forhidden degiccs. 

If a man ha\e a ])atei nal unde and aunt, 
and a maternal aunt, Ins maintenance is on 
the unde; and if the luich' hi' in straitened 
circumstances, it i.s on ladli tlie others. Tho 
piinci])le m tins case is, that when a j)orson 
who takes the whole of the iiiheiitanco is in 
straiti'iieel ciicumstaiicos, his inability is the 
same as death, and being it woie dead, tho 
maintenance is cast on the remaining rdativos 
in the same proportions as they would he en¬ 
titled to in tlie inheritance of tho person to 
be maintained, if tho other were not in 
existence; and that when one who takes only 
a part of the inheritance is in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, he is to bo treated as if ho wero 
dead, and the maintenance is cast on tho 
others, accordhig to the shares Of the inhe¬ 
ritance to which they would ha entitled if 
they ebould .succeed together with him* 

Durru 'n-NdJ'nqah.y 

ax-MAISIR A game of' 

chance .forbidden in the Qur’an. ISiirahs ii. 
210 ; V. 02, 03, It signitlesi ti game per¬ 
formed with arrows, and much in use with, 
pagan Arabs, But the term al-ynaisQj' is. 
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now understood to include all games of cliance 
or hazard, 

MAJBOrB (v>r^). A complete 

eunuch, as distinguished from or one 

"who is simply castrated. (^Hiddyah^ vol. i. 
p. 356.) 

AL-lVIAJlD (0^1). “The Glo- 

rious One.” One of the ninety-nine namos or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur an. 
Surah xi. 76: “Verily He is to be praised 
and glorified'* 

MAJORITY. [PUBEETT.] 

MAJtrJ (cyhh.), [yajoj.] 
AI.-MAJ0S Co-^'), pi. of Uajml. 

The Magians. Mentioned in the Qur’an only 
once, Surah xxii. 17 : “ As to those who be¬ 
lieve, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who join other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between thorn on the Day of 
Resurrection: for God is witness of all 
things.” 

Most Muhammadan writers (especially 
amongst the ShPahs) boliove them to have 
formerly possessed a revelation from God 
■which they have since lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo¬ 
sophers which arose *in the East at a very 
early poiiod, dieting much of then* time to 
the study of-^he heavenly bodies. They 
were the learned men of their time, and wo 
'find Daniel the Prophet [promoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea, (Dan v. 11.) 
They are supposed to have w’orshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of tire ; whilst the 
Sabians, to whom they were opposed, wor¬ 
shipped tho heavenly bodie.s. They hold iii 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire the purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sc<'t was re¬ 
formed by Zoroaster in tho sixth century 
before Christ, and it was the national rebgion 
of Persia until it was sujiplaiited by Muham¬ 
madanism. The Magians are now known m 
Persia as Gabrs, and in India as PJ/sh. Thoir 
sacred book is tho Zend AvesUi, an English 
translation of which has been published bv 
Mr. A. II. Bleeck (Hertford, 1864), from Pro¬ 
fessor Spiegel’s Gciman trairslation. There 
is an able refutation of the PiTi-si leligiou by 
the late Rev. John Wilson, D.D, (Bombay, 
1843). 

^AJZtiB (v>^'^y•). Lit. “ At' 

tracked.” A term used by the Sufis for a per¬ 
son whom God has chosen for Himself, for a 
manifestation of Ilis love, and who is thus 
enabled to attain to all the stages of Sufusm 
without any effort or trouble. (See (‘Abdu 
’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of ^^uf i Terms.) 

MAKKAII The capittil of 

Arabia, and the most sacred city of the Mus¬ 
lims. It is celebrated as tho birth-place of 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka‘bab, 
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or Sapred Cube, building. Muhammad is re¬ 
lated to have said of Makkah, “What a 
splendid city thou art!, If I had not been 
driven out of thee by my tribe, I would dwell 
in no other place but in thee.” “It is not 
man but God who has made Makkah sapred.” 

“ My people will be always safe in this world 
and the next as long as they respect Makkah.” 
{Mishkdt^ book xl. ch. xv.) 

Makkah (the ancient name of which waa 
Bakkah) is situated in about 21° 30’- N. lat., 
40° 2(y E. long., and 70 miles from the Red 
Sea, in a sandy valley running north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 paces broad. The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. In the narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or detached 
shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the de¬ 
nomination of Makkah, amounts to 3,500 
paces in length. The surrounding rocky 
hills are from 200 to 500 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in tho valley itself,,but therer 
are some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
The streets are in general broader than those 
of Eastern cities, for the purpose of accommo¬ 
dating the vast number of pilgrims who re-' 
sort to it. The houses are lofty and of stone, 
and the numerous windows that face the 
streets give to the.se quite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are three stories high. 

The only public place in the body of the 
town is the large square of the great mosque, 
w'hich is enlivenod during tho’^ Hajj (Pilgri¬ 
mage) by a gi*eat number of well-stored shops. 
The streets are all unjihved; and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great, a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
they are scarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badly provided with water. There 
are a few cisterns for receiving rain, and the 
well-water is brackish. The famous well of 
Zanfzam, in the great mosque,is indeed copious 
enough to .supply the whole towi> but the water 
is not well tasted. The best water is brought 
by an aqueduct from the vicinity of‘Arafah, six 
or .seven miles distant. Thero are two places 
in the intonor of the city, where the aque¬ 
duct runs above ground, and in these parts 
it is let off into small channels or fountains, 
at A\hich seme slaves of the Sharif (the ruler 
of the city) are stationed to exact a toll from 
persons who fill their water-skins. > 

All the houses in Makkah except those of 
tho principal and richest inhabitants, are con- 
stiuctcd for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and divided into numerous separate apart¬ 
ments, each consi.sting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen. Except four or five houses 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
sacred mosque, Makkah has no public edi¬ 
fices of any importance. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinds of employment, trade and the service 
of tho temple. During the Hajj, Makkah be¬ 
comes one of tho largest fairs in the East, 
and certainly the most interesting, from the- 
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variety of nations which frequent it. The 
merchants of tho place make largo profits 
during this time by their merchandise. They 
have also a considerable trade with the Be- 
duins and with other parts of Arabia. The 
greatest profit, how'ever, is derived from 
supplying food for GO,000 pilgrims and 20,000 
camels. The only articles of manufacture 
are some pottery and beads ; there are a few 
dyeing-houses in the city. 

Makkah is governed by a Sharif, who is 
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chosen from the Sai 3 ’id 8 (or descendants of 
the Prophet) settled in the Hijaz, who were 
once numerous, but are now reduced to a few 
families in Makkah. Although he obtains liis 
oflSco by the choice of his people, or by force» 
he holds his authority from the Turkish 
Sultan. 

Makkah was the seat of government 
during the reigns of the first five Khalifahs. 

(For an account of the sacred temple, see 
the article on masjidu ’l-haram.) 



MAKKAH. {Fiom Stanley Lane-PoolFs edition of Lane's “ Sf'ledions,'*') 


MAKRUH Lif,^ “Tliat 

which is hateful and unbecoming.” A term 
used in tho religious, civil, and ceremonial 
law of Islam, for an act the unlawfulness of 
which is not absolutely certain, but which is 
considered improper and unbecoming. 

The author of the Hiddyoh remarks that 
the doctors of the Ilanafi sect have disagreed 
as to tho extent to which the term can bo 
received. 

^ Tho Imam Muhammad is of opinion that 
viakruk is unlawful, hut as ho could not draw 
any convincing argument in' favour of his 
opinion from either the Qur’an or Traditions, 
he renounced the general application of “ un¬ 
lawfulness ” with respect to such things or 
acts, and classed them under those which are 
merely improper. 

Tho Imams AbQ Hanifah and Abu Yusuf 
hold that the term applies to that which in 
its qualities nearly approaches to unlawful, 


without it being actually so. {lliddyahy vcd. 
iv. p. 8G.) 

In the Kitdbii 't-Ta‘rifdt, that which ii 
mnkruh is divided into mxkruh tahrml, “ that 
which is nearly unlawful”; and makruh tan* 
ziki, “ that which approaches tho lawful.” 

all works on Muhammadan law, a sec- 
lioii is devoted to tho consideration of things 
wlifich are held to bo makruh. 

al-MALAIKAH Lit. 

“The Angels.” The title of tho xxxvth 
Chapter of the Qur’an in the first verso of 
which tho word occiu's “ Who employeth 
tho anqels as envoys,” It is also called >S’wrafzi 
'l-Fdtir. tho “ Cluipter of tho Originator.” 

TSIALAK (aU). [anqel.] y 
MALAKU ’L-MAUT 

“ The Angel of Death.” See Qur an, Surahs 
xxxii. 11: *• The angel of death who is charged' 
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ma'mudiyaiI 
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with you shall oauso you to die: then ye 
shall he returned to your Lord." He is also 
called 'Izrail. 

MALANG (vaC-^-A-^). An order 

of Muhammadan faqirs or darveslies, '"’ho 
are the descei\dants and followers of Jaman 
Juti, a follower of Zindu Shah Madar. They 
usually wear the hair of the head very full 
and matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very common one in India. 
(Herklot’s Musalmans, p. 290 ) 

al-MALIK (cAlUl). “The Pos- 

sessor, lord, ruler.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’an, r.g in the first Surah, 
** liuler of the Day of Judgment.” 

MALIK (cdlU). Lit. “ Ono in au¬ 
thority, a possessor ’’ The angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
toiments of the damned. Ho is mentioned in 
the Qur'an, Suiah xliii. 77 • “ And they shall 
01 y out, O Malik I lot thy Loi d make an end 
od us; ho sliallsay. Verily, tairy heie. ’ Per¬ 
haps the same as the hro-god 

and tutelary deity of the childien of Ammon. 

MALIK (clUU). The founder of a 

scot of Sunni Muslims. 

The Imam Abu ‘Abdi ’llfib Mfilik ihn Anns, 
the founder of one of the foin mtliod' X seels 
of Sunnis, was born at al-Madinah, v u bl 
(a d 7U») Ho lived in the same plaf-e and 
received Ins earliest inqnession^ (f bJ.'iin 
fioin Salil ibii Sa‘d. the almost s(»le suivivur 
of the Companions of iho Pr(>}>hot IJe was 
considered to be the most learned man "f his 
time, and hia self-deni.\l and abslmonee \\<-ie 
such that he usually fasted foni da_\s m the 
week He enjoyed the ad\anta^es of a ])ei- 
.sonal ao(iuaintaneo and faiinliai inteiotuuse 
with the Imam Abu Hanifah, altb(.u;^di dif- 
feiing from him on many iin])oitant (juostion', 
regarding the authority of the 'I’l.nlitjons. 
His jnidc, howovfi, was at least ctiiial to his 
literary endowments. In jnoof of this, it is 
related of him that wlien tin- gie.il Kli.ilifah 
Haiunu ’i-Ka.shid came to al-^ladinah to visit 
the tomb of the Projihet, Malik having gone 
forth to meet him, the ^alifah addiossed 
him, “ 0 IMalik I i entieat as .i favour that 
you will come every day to me and my two 
f^ons, Amin and Ma’mvm, and instinct us in 
traditional knowledge ” To whu-h the sago 
haughtily leplied, “ O I^alifah, seiein e is of 
a dignified natuie, and instead of going to 
any peison, leipuies that all .should emm? to 
it.” The stoM fuilhei saysthat the soveioign, 
W'ith much humility, asked his jtardon. .ic- 
knowledged the truth of his leraaik, .nid sent 
both hi6 sons to Mulik, who seated them 
among hm other scholais without any distinc¬ 
tion. 

NVith rogaid to the Ti adilions, his autho¬ 
rity IS geneially quoted as deeisive; in 
fact, he considered them as altogether .siipei- 
Rcding tho judgment of a man, and on his 
death-bod severely condomnod himself for tho 


many rlcci.sions ho had presumed to give on 
tho mere suggebtiun of his own reason. Tho 
Qur’an and the Sunnah excepted, the only 
study to whieh ho applied himself in his 
latter days, wa.s tho contemplation of the 
Deity; and his mind was at length so much 
absoihed m the immensity of tho Divine at¬ 
tributes and perfections, as to lose sight of 
all more insignificant objects I Hence he 
gradu.ally witlidrow himself from the world, 
became indifTerent to its concerns, and after 
some years of complete retirement, died at al- 
Madinah, A H. 179 (a.d. 795). His authority 
is at present chietly received in Barbary and 
tho other northern states of Africa. Of his 
vvorks, the only one upon record is ono of 
tradition, known as tho His prin¬ 

cipal pupil was ash-Shufi‘i, who afterwards 
himself gave tho name to a sect. 

MALIKU ’L-MULK (clXUJ\ .ddU). 

“ The Lord of tho Kingdom.” Ono of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs once in tho Qur’an, Surah iii. 25 : “ Say, 
Ottod, J.oid of the Kingdom, Thou givcst the 
kingdom to whomsoever 'bhou jdeasest, and, 
strippcbt the kingdom from whomsoever 
d'hoii pleascst.” 

MALZAMINT J^)- Bail 

foi property A legal term. (Hiddgah, vol. 
li. p 5(kS). Bail for tho person is hdzir 
zdmiiti. 

MAMAT (cL>U/*). “Death”; e.r/. 

Sfirnh \i Ibfi ‘-My prayers, my sacrifice, 
my life, and my death, belong to Govl ’’ 
[MAir.J 

MAMLUK pi. mawdlik. 

“ A slave.” A term used m ^Iuslim law for a 
bond-slave, the word 'aid signifying both “ a 
slave ” and a .servant of God.” It occurs only 
once in the Qur’an, Surah x\i. 77 : “ God pro¬ 
pounds a couqiaiihon between a slave Qnam- 
(ul) .and the property of bis master.” 

This woicl has become historic in tho 
Maj/duhe^. 01 that military body of slaves who 
for a long tune ruled Kgv])t. Thc.so military 
slave.q were first oigani/.cd by Malik as-Salih, 
who j)Uich.asod maru thousands of slaves in 
tho niaiketb of Asia, and brought them to 
J^K.vpt in the IJth century. They woie by 
liim embodied into a corps of 12,000 men, 
but in AO 1251, they revolted, and killed 
Turan Shall, the List ])rincc of tho Aiyub 
dynasty. They then raised to tho throne of 
Lgyj)t al-Mu‘i'/.z, who was himself a Tuiko- 
inan slave. The Mamlukes continued tho 
luling power in Egypt till a.d. 1517, when 
Salim i. defeated them and ])ut to death 
Tumaun Boy, tho last of the Mamluko 
dynasty. Thi'y waire, howeyer, maintained 
in Itgypt as a military aristociacy, and wero 
a })owcrful body at tlie time of the French 
invasion. IMuhammad ‘Ali P.isha of Egypt 
destioved their power and influence by niur- 
deiing many of them in a.d 1811. 

MA‘MUDiYAII A word 

used by the commentator al-Baizawi for 
LhriBtiau Baptism In remarking on Surah 
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ii. 132, **the baptisip of God” {SihghfiLtu 
Uldh')^ he says, “ The Nazarenes used to dip 
their children in yellow water, and they 
called it Ma^mudlyah ; and they said, whoever 
was dipped in Ma^mudiyah was purified, and 
that it was a si^^n of his beeomin» a Naza- 
rene.” (See Tafsiru d-Baizdwi, in loco.) 

MANARAH Anglice ?ni- 

narct. From mandi\ “a place wore a lire is 
lit, lighthouse, pillar.” The lofty turret of a 
mosque, from which the Mu’azzin, or “ caller 
to prayer,” invites the people to prayer. In 
the early days of Islilm there were no mina¬ 
rets to the mosques, those at Qubii’ and al- 
Madinah being.erected by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi ’1- 
‘Aziz, A.H. 86. [mosque.] 

MANASIK (^\^). From man- 

s^X:, “ a place of sacrifice.” The sacred rites 
and ceremonies attending the pilgrim.agc. 
[hajj.] 

MANAT An idol men¬ 

tioned in the Qur’an, Surah liii. 10, 20: “ What 
think ye, then, of al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.” 

According’to Husain, it was an idol of the 
tribes of lluzail and Khaza'ah. For a dis¬ 
cussion of the .subject, see the article on 
LAT, 

al-MANP fe>U2^). “The With- 

holder.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It docs not occur in the 
Qur’an, but is given in the Hadis, 

MANIIIAH A legal 

term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, its hair, and its young, but on condi¬ 
tion of returning the camel itself. Such an 
animal cannot be sacrificed. {^Mibhkdt, book 
iv. cli. oO.) 

MANLA (^). A learned man. 

A Muhammadan priest. The Egyptian- form 
of Maulavi or Mulla. 

MAN-LA-YASTAIIZIRAHU *L- 
FAQJH i ^). A book 

of Shi'ah traditions compiled hy Saiyid Razi, 

A.u. 406. 

MANNA. Arabic ma7in ; Heb. 
nuhi; Greek {xavva. The giving of 

manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 
three times in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 54 : “ And wo overshadowed them 
with the cloud, and sent down manna and the 
quails.” 

Surah xx. 82: “ We caused the manna and 
the quails to descend upon you.” 

Siirah vii. 160: “We caused clouds to 
overshadow them, and sent down upon them 
the manna and the quails.” 

‘Abdu ’l-‘Aziz, in his commentary', says it 
was like white sugar. 

MANSLAUGHTER, [mueder.] 
MANUMISSION. Wuk Otq 
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MAQAM MAHMUD (|.V-£-. 
“ A glorious station,” or 

place in heaven, said to bo reserved for Mip 
hammnd. It is mentioned in the xviitb 
chapter of the Qur’an, verse 81; “ It may be 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a glouous 
station.''' 

Religious Muslims ahv.ays pray that God 
will grant the Maqdm 'Mahmud to theb 
Prophet, when they hoar the Azan recited, 
[azan.] 

MAQAMU IBRAHIM (^^1 ^\^). 

“ The place or station of Ahraham.” Men¬ 
tioned tnice in the Qur’an. 

Surah iii. 91: “ In it (Makkah) are evident 
signs, even the place of Abiaham.'" 

Siirah ii. Ill): “Take ye the station of 
xihmltani f 9 r a place of prayer.” 

It is a place at Makkah within the Masjid 
boundary, supposed to have the impression 
of the foot-marks of Ahraham. Burckliardt 
says this is a small hnilding, sujiported by 
six pillars about eiglit feet higli,fuur of which 
arc surrounded from the toj) to bottom hy a 
fine iron railing, wliile they leave tlie space 
hchnid tlic two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing is a fiamc about five feet square, ter- 
nainuting in a lyramidal top, and said to con¬ 
tain the sacred stone upon which Abraham 
stood when he built the Ka‘bah. 

MAQSURAH A closet or 

pdaco of retirement. A place set apart in 
mosques, enclosed with curtains, where de¬ 
vout men recite their supererogatory prayers, 
and jierform zikr. [zikk.] 

MARIYATU ’L-QTBTlYAH 

[mAKY the COPT.] 

MARRIAGE. The celebration of 

the marriage contract is called mkdfi (^l5o). 
The festive rejoicings has ; Persiar 

shddT). Marriage is enjoined upon every 
Miuslim, and celibacy is frcijuently condemned 
by Muhammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that Muhammad said : “When the servant of 
God mariies, he perfects lialf of his religion;” 
and that “ ou one occa.sion Muhammal 
asked a man if he wa.s raarned, and being 
answered in the negative, he said, ‘ Art thou 
sound and healthy?’ Upon the man reply¬ 
ing that ho was, Muhammad s.aid, ‘ Thentliou 
art one of the brothers of the de\ il,”’ {Mishknty. 
hook xiii. ch. i.) Consequently in IsTilm, 
even the ascetic orders are ratlier married 
than single. 

It is related that one of the Companions, 
named ‘Usman ibn Maz‘un, wished to lead a 
life of celibacy, but Muhajmqiad forbade 
him. 

The following are Kcme of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of marriage (sea 
Mishkdtu ^l-Musdblh^ book xiii.) :— 

« The best wedding is that upon which tl;^ 
least trouble and expense is bestowed,” 

« The worst of feasts are Uiarri.agc feast?,, 
to which the rich are invited and the pooi? 
'feft out, and he who abaiidona the acceptft^ 

40 
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tion of an invitation, then vorily disobeys God | 
and His Prophet.” ' 

“ Matrimonial alliances (between two fami- ' 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

Marry women who will love their hus¬ 
bands and bo very prolific, for I wish you to 
be more numerous than any other people. • 

“ When anyone demands your daughter m 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis¬ 
position and his faith, then give her to him; 
for if you do not so, then there will bo strife 
and contention in the world.” 

“ A woman may bo married cither for her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion ; then look out for a religious wornan, 
for if you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands bo rubbed with 
dirt.” 

“All young men who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should marry, for marriage 
prevents sins. He who caimot marry should 
fast.” 

■“ When a Muslim marries he perfects half 
ills religion, and ho should practise absti- 
'iience for the remaining half.” 

♦‘Beware! make not largo settlements 
•upon women; because, if great settlements 
were a cause of greatness in the world and 
of righteousness before God, surely it ’would 
bo most proper for the Prophet of God to 
paako them.” 

“ When any of 'you wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if ho can arrange it, lot 
Jbim see her first.” 

“ A woman ripe in years shall have her 
consent asked in marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her consent, and if she 
refuse she shall not be married by force.” 

“ A widow shall not be married until she 
be consulted, nor shall a virgin bo married 
until her consent be asked.” The Compa¬ 
nions said, “ In what manner is the permission 
of a virgin ? ” Ho’ replied, “ Her consent is by 
her silence.” 

“ If a woman marines without the consent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is null and void, is null and void ; then, 
if her marriage hath been consummated, the 
woman shall take her dower; if her guar¬ 
dians dispute about her marriage, then the 
king is her guardian.” 

The subject of Muslim marriages will now 
bo treated in the present article under the 
headings—I. The Validity of Marriage; H. 
The Legal Disablities to Marriage ; III. The 
Religious Ceremony; IV. The Marriage Fes¬ 
tivities. 

I, — TJic Yalidity of Marriage, 

Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
women, and to have as many slaves'for con¬ 
cubines as they may have acquired. See 
Qur’an, Surah iv. 3: “Of women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry two, or three, or 
four; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only; or the slaves 
whom yo have acquired.” [wives.] 

Usufructory or temporary marriages wore 
•anctioned by the Prophet, but this law is 
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said by the Sunnis to have been abrogated^ 
although it is allowed by the Shl‘aha, and is 
practised in Persia in the present day. 
[Mui^AH.] These temporary marriages are 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Muhammad’s 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfac- 
.tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law^ 
is simply a civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend upon any religious ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positively 
prescribed to be reduced to writing, its vali¬ 
dity depends upon the consent of the parties, 
which is called IjCib and qahul, “ declaration ” 
and “ acceptance ”; the presence of two male 
witnesses (or one male and two female wit¬ 
nesses) ; and a dower of not less than ten 
dirhams, to bo settled upon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate the contract, for under any cir¬ 
cumstances, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirhams- or more. (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman ia 
called Mahru U-mid.') 

Liberty is allowed a woman who has. 
reached the age of puberty, to marry on re¬ 
fuse to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no po\ver to dispose* 
of her in marriage without her consent or 
against her will; while the ohjoction is re¬ 
served for the girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract imraediatoly on reaching her majo¬ 
rity. When a woman, adult and sane, elects 
to bo married througli an agent (ivakil), sho> 
empowers him, in the presence of com})etent 
witnesses, to convey her consent to the bride¬ 
groom. The agent, if a stranger, need not 
see her, and it is sufficient that the wit¬ 
nesses, who see her, satisfy him that she, 
expressly or impliedly, consents to the propo¬ 
sition of which ho is the bearer. The law 
respects the modesty of the sex, and allows 
the expression of consent on the part of the 
lady by indirect ways, even without words. 
With a virgin, silence is taken as consent* 
and so is a smile or laugh. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says :—• 

“ The validity of a marriage under the Mu¬ 
hammadan law depends on two conditions : 
first, on the capacity of the parties to marry 
each other; secondly, on the celebration of 
the marriage according to the forms pre¬ 
scribed in the place where the marriage is 
celebrated, or which are recognised as legal 
by the customary law of the Mussalmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each of the parties to a marriage ie to be 
judged of by their respective lex domicilii 
‘ If they are each, whether bolon^mg to the 
same, country or to different countries, ca¬ 
pable according to their lex domioilii of mar¬ 
riage with the other, they have the capacity- 
required by the rule under consideration. In 
short, as in other contracts, so in that of 
marriage, personal capacity must depend on 
the law of domicil.’ 

“ The capacity of a Mussalman domiciled in 
England will be regulated by the English law* 
but the capacity of one who is domiciled in th©i 
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Beldd-uULsldni (i.e. a IVIuhammaflan country), 
by the provisions of the Mussalman law. It 
is, therefore, important to consider what the 
requisite conditions are to vest in an indi¬ 
vidual the capacity to enter into a valid con¬ 
tract of marriage. As a general rule, it may 
be remarked, that under the Islamic law, the 
capacity to contract a valid marriage rests 
oa the same basis as the capacity to enter 
into any other contract, ' Among the condi¬ 
tions which are requisite for the validity of 
a contract of marriage (says the Fatdwa-i- 
Alamfjiri, p. 1177), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, in the contracting parties, with 
this diiToreiice, that whilst the lirst roquisit6 
is essentially necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, as a marriage cannot be contracted 
by a iiiajnun (rion compos mentis), or a boy 
without understanding, the other two condi¬ 
tions arc re(iuired only to give operation to 
the contract, as the marriage contracted by a 
(minor) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
dependent for its operation on the consent of 
his guardian.’ Puberty and discretion con¬ 
stitute, Accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity to enter into a valid cuntiact 
of niaiiiage. A jiorsoii who is an infant in 
the eye of the la\v is disqualified from enter¬ 
ing into any legal transaction.s {tassarufut-i- 
shanyeh — ta'^artjijdt-i-shar^hih), and is conse¬ 
quently incompetent to contract a mariiage. 
Like the English commou law, however, the 
Muhammadan law make.s a distinction be¬ 
tween a contract made by a minor possc.ssed 
of discretion or understanding and one made 
by a child who docs not possess understand¬ 
ing. A mariiage contracted by a minor who 
has not ariivcd at the age of dis(‘retioii, or 
who does nut jios.sess understanding, or who 
cannot comprehend the consequences of the 
act, is a mere nullity. 

“ Tlie Mohaminailan law fixes no particular 
ago \\hon discretion should be presumed. 
Under the English law, liowevei'’, the age of 
seven marks the difleionce bet\Ne('n want of 
understanding in children and capacity to 
compichend the legal ctTects of particular 
acts. The Indian Penal Code also has fixed 
the age of seven as the period when the 
liability for ofTcnces should commence. It 
may be assumed, jieihaps not without some 
reason, that the .same principle ouglit to 
govern cases under the Muhammadan law, 
that is, when a contract of marriage is entered 
into by a child under the ago of seven, it 
will be regarded a.s a nullity. It is otherwise, 
hoAvcver, in the case of a marriage con¬ 
tracted by a person of undeistanding; ‘It 
is valid,’ says the Fatdiva, ‘ though depen¬ 
dent for its opciation on the consent of the 
guardian.’ t 

“ A contract entered into by a person who is 
insane is. null and void, unles.s it is made 
during a lucid interval. A slave cannot enter 
into a contract of marriage without the con¬ 
sent of his master. The Mus.salman lawyers, 
therefore, add freedom {humyet) as one of 
the conditions to the capacity for marriage. 

“ Majority is presumed, among the Hanafis 
and the Shiahe, on the completion of the fif- 
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tconth year, in the case of both males and 
females, unless there is any evidence to show 
that puberty was attained earlier. 

“ Besides puberty and discretion, the capa¬ 
city to marry requires that there should bo 
no legal disability or bar to the union of tho 
parties ; that in fact they should not bo within 
the prohibited degrees, or so related to or 
connected with each other as to make their 
imion unlawful.” fSeo Syed Ameer Ali’s Per- 
sonal Law of the Muhammadans, p. 21(>.) 

With regard to tho consent of tho woman, 
Mr. Syed Ameer Ali remarks 

“ No contract can bo said to be completa 
unless the contracting parties understand its 
naUiro and mutually consent to it. A con¬ 
tract of marriage also implies mutual con¬ 
sent, and when the parties see one another, 
and of their own accord agreo to bind them¬ 
selves, both having the capacity to do so, 
there is no doubt 'as to the validity of tho 
mariiage. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women generally hve, and 
tho diliiculties under which they labour in tho 
exorcise of their own choico in matriuioiual 
matters, tho Mohammadan law, with some¬ 
what wearying particularity, lays down the 
principle by which they may not only pro¬ 
tect themselves from tho cupidity of thoir 
natural guanlians, but may also have a 
certain scope in tho selection of theii: hus¬ 
bands. 

“ For example, when a marriage is con¬ 
tracted on behalf of an adult person of cither 
sex, it is an essential condition to its validity 
that .such person should consent thereto, oi, 
in other words, mairiago conliacted without 
his or her authority or coioscnt i.s null, by 
whomsoever it may havo been entered into. 

“Among the Hanafis and tho Shiahs, the 
capacity of a woman, who is adult and .sane, 
to contiact bor.self in mairiage is absolute. 
The Shiah law is most explicit on this jioint. 
It expressly declares that, in the maiiiago of 
a discreet female {tat/Lulah) who i.s adult, no 
guardian is rctjuired. The Jlubhja holds 
the same opinion. A woman (it vSay.s) who is 
adult and of sound mind, may l)e maiTied by 
virtue of her own con.sent, although the con¬ 
tract may not have been made oi acceded to 
by her guardians, and this whether she bo a 
virgin or saihhah. Among the Shafais and tho 
Malikis, although tho consent of tho adult 
virgin is an essential to tho vahdity of a con¬ 
tract of marriage entered into on lier behalf, 
as among the Hanafi.s and the Shiahs, sho 
cannot contract herself in marriage without 
th« intervention of a loali. (Ilamilton’d 
Hiddyah, voh i. p. 95.) 

“ Among the Shafais, a woman cannot per¬ 
sonally consent to tho mariiage. /Phe pre¬ 
sence of tho wall, or guardian, is essentially 
necessary to give validity to tho contract. 
The iralVs. intervention is required by the 
Shafais and the Malikis to supplement the _ 
presumed incapacity of the woman to ufrder- 
stand the natme of the contract, to settle 
the terms and other matters of a similar 
import, and to guard the girl from being vic¬ 
timised by an unsciupuloui adventurer, oi 
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from marrying a person morally or socially 
unfitted for her. It is owing to the imj)or- 
tauce and multifariousnesq of tho duties with 
■which a wall is charged, that tho Sunni law 
is particular-in ascertaining the order in which 
tho right of guardianship is possossed^by the 
different individuals who may be entitled to 
it. Tho schools are not in accord with refe¬ 
rence to the order. The Hanafis entrust tho 
office first to tho agnates in the order of suc¬ 
cession; then to tho mother, the sister, the 
relatives on the mother’s side, and lastly to 
the Kazi. The Shafais adopt the following 
order: The father, tho father’s father, the 
Bon (by a previous marriage), the full bro¬ 
ther, the consanguinous brother, the nephew, 
the imcle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kazi; thus entirely excluding the female 
relations from the loilayet. The Malikis 
agree with tho Shafais in confiding the otfico 
of guardian only to men, but they adopt an 
order slightly different. They assign tho 
first rank to the eons of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second to the father; 
and then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, paternal grandfather, paternal uncle, 
cousin, manumittor, and lastly to the Kazi. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, whore 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
is always necessary, the question has given 
birth to two different systems. The first of 
these considers the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law. It conse¬ 
quently insists not only on his presence at 
the marriage, but on his actual paiticipation 
in giving the consent. According to tliis view, 
not only is a marriage contracted through a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly connected is present, but the 
latter cannot validate a marriage contracted 
at the time without bis consent, by according 
his consent subsequently This harsh doc¬ 
trine, however, does not appear to bo forced 
in any community following tho Maliki or 
Shafai tenets. The second system is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the first, and seems to 
have been enunciated by Shaikh Ziud as the 
doctrine taught by Malik. According to this 
system tho right of the- guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of tho laAv, is exercised only 
in virtue of tho power or special authoris.ation 
granted by the vij^oman ; for the woman once 
emancipated from the patria potestas is mis¬ 
tress of her own actions. She is not only 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri¬ 
mony, but can appoint whomsoever she 
chooses to represent her and protect her le 
gitimate interests. If she think the nearer 
guardian inimically inclined towards her, she 
may appoint one moro remote to act for her 
during her marriage. Under this view of 
the law, tho guardian acts as an attorney 
on behalf of the woman, driving all his 
powers from her and acting’ aolely for her 
lienofit This doctrine has been adopted by 
Al-Karkbi, Ibn al-Kasim, and Ibn-i-Salamun, 
and has been formally enunciated by the 
Algerian Kazis in several consecutive "judg¬ 
ments. When the wait preferentially entitled 
to act is absent, and his whereabouts un¬ 


known, when he is a prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent mure than 
ten days’ journey from tlic place where tlie 
woman is residing, or is insane oi an infant, 
then tho wilayat passes to tho poison next m 
order to him. The Hanatls liuld that the 
woman is always entitled to give her con¬ 
sent w’ithout tho intervention of a guaidian. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
acting on her behalf, he is presumed to deii\n 
his pow’cr solely from her, so that ho cannot 
act in any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructions^ When the 
woman has authorised her guardian to marry 
her to a particular individual, or has con¬ 
sented to a maiiiage proposed to her by a 
specific person, tho guardian has no power to 
marry her to another. Under tho Shiah law, 
a woman who is ‘ adult and discreet,’ is 
herself competent to enter into a contract of 
marriage. She requires no i epresentative or 
intermediary, thiough whom to give her con¬ 
sent. ‘ If her guardians,’ says the Shardyn, 

‘ refuse to marry her to an equal when de¬ 
sired by her to do so, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract liorself, even 
against their wi.sh.' The Shiahs agree with 
tho Hanafis in giving to females the jiowor 
of representing others in matrimonial con¬ 
tracts. In a contract of marriage, full le- 
gard is to be paid to the words of a fenuilo 
who is adult and sane, that is, possessed of 
sound understanding, she is, accordingly, not 
only qualified to ountract herself, but also 
to act as the agent of anothi'i in gixing ex¬ 
pression citlioi to the declaration oi to the 
consent. The Ma/dtih and the Jitma-u.sh- 
Sfiuttdt, also declare ‘ that it is upt icquisite 
that tho parties tlirough whom a conliact is 
cnteied into should both be males, sinei; with 
us (the Shiahs) a coniract made through (the 
agency or intei mediation of) a female is 
vabd.’ To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafai law, the marriage of an adult girl 
IS not valid unless her consent is obtained to 
It, but such consent must bo given thiough a 
legally authoiised who would act as her 
reprosentative. Under tho Haiiafi and Shiah^ 
law, the woman can consent to her own 
man-iage, cither with or without a guardiai> 
or agent." (Personal Law of the Muhamma¬ 
dans, p. 233.) 

11 —The Legal Disabilities to Marriage. 

There are nine prohibitions to marriage* 
namely:— 

1. Consanguinity, which includes mother, 
grandmother, sister, niece, aunt, &c. 

2. Affinity, which includes mother-in-law, 

step-grandmother, daughter-in-law, step- 
granddaughter, drc. "" 

3. Fosterage. A man cannot marry his 
foster mothci', nor foster sister, unless tho 
foster brother and sister were nursed by th<> 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
But a man may marry the mother of his foster 
sister, or the foster mother of his sister. 

4. A man may not many his wife’s sister 
during his wife’s lifetime, unless she be 
divorced. 
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5. A man mcarried to a free woman cannot 

r^aiT}" a slave. 

(3. It is not lawful for a man to marry the 
♦wife or' i)H(‘tad(hh of another, whether tlic 
*iddah be on account of repudiation or d(3ath. 
That is, he cannot marry until the expiration 
of the woman’s dddahy or period of proba¬ 
tion. 

7. A Muslim cannot marry a polytheist, or 
Majfisiyah. But bn may marry a JoAvess, or 
A Christian, or a Saboaii. 

8. A woman is prohibited by reason of pro¬ 
perty. For example, it is not lawful for a man 
to marry his oA\n slave, or a woman her 
bondsman. 

9. A woman is prohibited by repudiation or 
divorce. If a man pronounces three divoi'ccs 
upon a wife who is free, or two upon a slave, 
she is not lav fill to him until she shall have 
been regularly espoused bynnothcr man, who 
having duly consummated the marriage, 
afterwards divoices her, or dies, and her 
iddif/i from iiim be accomplished. 

, Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says : — 

“ The prohibitions may bo divided into four 
Heads, \iz. ndfitivc or absolut<\ piohihiiicc or 
directory. They aiise in the first place from 
legitimate and illegitimate relationship of 
blood (consangv'.inity) ; secondly, from alliance 
or affinity (al-nm^ahj-irdt) \ thirdly, from fos¬ 
terage {ar-ii zCr) \ and, fourthly, from com- 
})lction of number (?>. four). The ancient 
Arabs permitted the union of step-mutliers 
and mothers’-in-law on one side, and stop-sons 
and sons-in-law on the other. The Kuran 
expressly forbids this custom: ‘Marry not 
women whom your fathers have had to wife 
(except what is already past), for this is an 
'unclcanliiio-'S and abomination, and an evil 
way.' (Sill ah iv. LdJ.) Then come the more 
definite prohibitions in the next vciso: ‘Ye 
are forbidden to marry your mothers, your 
daughters, your sisters, and yoiir aunts, both 
on the father’s and on the mother's side ; your 
brothers’ ilaughteis and your sister’s daugh¬ 
ters ; your motliois who have given you suck 
and your foster-sisters ; your wives’ mothers, 
your daughters-in-law, born of your wives 
with whom ye have cohabited. Ye arc also 
prohibited to take to wife two sisteis (except 
what is already past), nor to marry women 
who are already manned.’ (»Siirah iv. 27.) 

“ The prohibitions foimded on consanguinity 
{^tahlniu arc the same among the 

►Sunnis as among tlio Shiahs. No marriage 
can be contracted with the ascendants, with 
the descendants, with relations of the second 
rank, such as brothers and sisters or their do 
Hcendants,with paternal and maternal uncles 
and aunts. Nor can a maniage be contracted 
with a natural offspring or [^bis or her de- 
, bcendants. Among the Shiahs, marriage is 
forbidden for fosterage in the same order as 
in the case of nnsab. The Sunnis, however, 
permit marriage in spite of fosterage in the 
following cases : The marriage of the father 
of the child with the mother of bis child a 
foster-mother, or with hor daughter ; the mar¬ 
riage of the foster-mother with the brother 
of the child whom she has fostered ; the mar- 
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riage with the foster-mother of an uncle or 
aunt. The rclalioiisliip by fostoiago aiises 
among the Shiabs when the child has been 
really nourished at the breast of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it is required 
that the child .should have been suckled at 
least fifteen times, or at least a day and 
night. Among the Hanalis, if is enough if it 
have been suckled only once. Among the 
.Shafais it is neeo^sary that it should lia\o 
been .suckled four linios. There is no dif¬ 
ference among the Sunnis and the Shinbs re¬ 
garding the prohibitions arising from alliance. 
Under the Siiiah law, a woman against iihoui 
a proceeding by bum {/ran) has taken jilacc on 
the ground of her adultery, and vlio is thei oliy 
divorced fiom her husband, cannot under any 
Circumstance le-niairy liim. The Shafais 
and Malikis agree in this (qmiiuii with the 
_Sliiahs, The Haiiufi^, however, allow a lo- 
inairiago with a woman divniced hy bidn. 
The Shiahs as well as the Shafais, Malikis. 
and llanbalis, hold that a marriage with a 
woman w'ho i-, already pregnant (by anotbci) 
is absolutely illegal. Aecoidmg to the 
//u/tf/yo, liow'cver, it would apjiear that Abu 
Hanifiah and bis di.sciple i^Jiihammad weie of 
opinion that such a mariiago was allowahle. 
The practice among tlic Indian llanilis i,-> 
variable. But geneially speaking, Mich mar¬ 
riages arc regal<led with exlreim* disapjiro- 
bation. Amo'-'g the Shafais, M/ililus and 
llanbalis, maiiiages aie piohibited during 
the state of ih/dtu (inlgrimage to .Makkah), 
so that when a inaiiiago is coiitiacted by two 
persons, either of whcui is .i of the 

doctiincs of the abovc-meiitioued ^(diools 
whilst on the })ilgrimage, it i^ illegal. The 
Hanafis regard ‘>indi ni.iinage^ tn he legal. 
With the Shiahs, though a maiiiage in .a stale 
of ihrdm IS, in aiW ease, illegal, the woman is 
not piohi)>ited to the man alwa\s. unh'ss he 
was awaic of tbt' illegality oi tlie uniun. All 
the schools juohilut conteinpnianeniu, mai- 
riages wuth two women so iclated to each 
other that, sujiposmg either of tliem to he a 
male a mauiage Ijclweeii them w’ould he 
illegal. Illicit inteieouise ludwecti a man 
and a Avoman, aocoiding to tlie llaiialis and 
Sliiahb, prohibits the man fioin maining the 
w'oman’s moihci as wtdl as lici daughter. 
The observ^xt student of llio l.nv of the tw'o 
piiricipal sects A\hich divide the A\oiId of 
Islam, cannot fail to notice the distinctive 
peculiarity existing between them m losjicct 
to their attitude to outside people. The 
nations who adopted the Sliiah doctrines 
never seem to have conic into contact wdth 
the Christian ra<’e.s of iJie West to any maiked 
extent; whilst their relations \Mth the Mago- 
Zoroasli ian.s of the East weie both intimate 
and lasting. The Siumis, on the other hand, 
seem ahvays to have been more or less in¬ 
fluenced by the Western nations. . In conse¬ 
quence of the different positions wdiieh the 
follow'ers of the sects occupied toAvaids non- 
Muslims, a wide divergence exists between 
the Shiah and Sunni schools of law regarding 
intermarriages between Muslims and non- 
Mujlim^; It has already been pointed out 
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tKat the Knran, for political reasons, forbade 
all unions between Mussalmans and idolaters. 

It said in explicit terms, ‘ .Marry not a 
woman of the Polytheists (MuMkh) until 
she embraces Islam.’ But it also declared 
that ‘such women as are mvhfunas (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects,’ 
or believing in a revealed or moral religion, 

‘ are lawful to Muslims.’ 

“From these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent Conclusions have been 
drawn by the lawyers of the two .schools. 
The Sunnis'* recognise as legal and valid a 
marriage contracted between a ^luslim on one 
side, and a Hebrew or a Christian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar¬ 
riage between a ^Mussalraan and a Magian or 
a Hindu woman is invalid. The Akhbaii 
Shiahs and the Mutazalas agree with the 
Sunni doctors. The Usuli Shiahs do not re¬ 
cognise .'\s legal a permanent contract of mai- 
riage between Muslims and the followers of 
any other creed. The} allow*, however, tem¬ 
porary contiacts extending over a term of 
years, or a certain sjjecilied })eriod, with a 
Christian. Jew, or a Magian female. Ahii 
Hanifah permits a Mussulman to raairy a 
Sahean w'oman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham¬ 
mad and the other Sunni Imams, hold such 
unions illegal. 

“A female Muslim ennnot under any cii- 
cumstances mai i y a non-Muslim. Both schools 
prohibit a IMuhammadau from maming an 
idolatrous iemale, or one who worships the 
stars or an} kind i f fetish wbatsoi-ver. 

“ These prohibitions are relative in then 
nature and in their oU'cct. Tbiy do not 
imply the absolute nullity of the maniage. 
For examjde, when a Muhammadan lurirries 
a Hindu woman in a place w*hcre the laws of 
Islam aic in force, the marriage only is in¬ 
valid, and docs not affect the .status of legi¬ 
timacy of the otV.spring.” (See Ftii>onal Law 
of the Muhammadans, p. 1^20.) 

III .— Th( RcIkjkjus Ceremony. 

The IMuhammadau law appuiut.s no .specific 
rohgious ceremony, nor lue any leligious rites 
necessary foi the cunliaction of a valid mar¬ 
riage. Legallv. a marriage contracted between 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter 
into the contract, is valid and binding, if en¬ 
tered into by mutual consent ui the presence 
of witne.sses. And the Shrub law even dis¬ 
penses with witnesses. 

In India thcic is little difference between 
the rites that aio practiBcd at the maniage 
ceremonies of the ShUahs and Sunnis. 

, In all cases the lehgions ceremony is left 
entirely to the disciotion of the Qazi'or pi;i- 
pon who }>eili)im.s the ceiomony, and conse¬ 
quently there is no umfoimity of ritual. 

Some Qiizis merely loeffc ihe 'Fafihah (the 

fust ehajitci of the Quiun), and the dm ad, or 
blcs.sing. 1 he following i.s the moie common 
cider of perl..lining the. soiMce. The Qazi, 
the hridogroom, anil the bride’s attorney, with 
the witnesses, having assembled in .some con¬ 
venient place (hut not in a mosque), arrange¬ 
ments are made as to the amount of dower or 


2. The four Quh. The four chapters of 
the Qur an commencing with tho word “ Quf” 
(cix., cxii., cxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 
have nothing in them connected with the sub¬ 
ject of marriage, and appear to be selected 
on account of their brevity. 

8. The Kaliinah, or Creed. “ There is 
no Deity hut God, and Muhammad is tho 
Piophet of God.” 

4. The Si/watu l-Imdn. A profe.ssion of 
belief in God, tho Angehs, the Scripture.s, the 
Prophets, the Resurrection, and the Absolute 
Decree of good and evil. 

The Qazi then requests the brido’s at¬ 
torney to take the hand of the bridegroom, 
and to .say, “ Such an one’s daughter, by tho 
agency of lier attorney and by the testimony 
of two witne.sses, has, in your marriage with 
her, had such a dower settled upon her, do 
you con^ent to it?” To which tho liiiilo- 
groom replies, “ With my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this woman, as 
■well as to the dower already .settled upon her. 


I consent, I cohsont, I consent.” 

After this tlic Qazi raises his hands and 
offers the following prayer; “0 great God I 
grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple, as it existed betw'ceii Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Saiah, Joseph and Zalikha, 
Moses and_ Zipporah, his higbncs.s Muham 
mad and ‘Ayishah, and his highness ‘All al- 
Miutaza and Fatiniatu’z-Zahra.” 

The ceremony being over, the hridogroom 
embraces his friends and receives thoir con¬ 
gratulations. 

According to the Darru l-Mid'h(dr^ p. lOG, 
and all schools of Muslim law, the bridegroom 
is entitled to see his wife before the marriage, 


hut Elasteni customs very rarely allow‘tho 


exorcise of this right, and the husband, gene¬ 
rally .speaking, .secs his wife for tho first 
time when leading her to the nuptial 
chamber. 


IV. — The Man iage Feslirities. 

NikuJt is preceded and followed by festive 
rejoicings vvhich have been variously de¬ 
scribed by Oi iental travellers, but they aro 
not parts of either the civil or religious cere¬ 
monies. 

Tho following account of a .diddi or wed¬ 
ding in IFiudu-stan is abridged (with some 
correction) from Mrs. Meor Hasan Ah's 
Mnsalmdn.s of India. 

The marriage ceremony usually occupies 
three days and three nights. The day being 
fixed, the mother of tho bride actively em¬ 
ploys the intervening time in finishing her 
preparations for the young lady’.s departure 
from the paternal roof with suitable articles, 
W’hieh might prove the bride was not sentk 
fortli to her new family without projier pro¬ 
vision: A silver-gilt bedstead with tho neces¬ 
sary furniture; a silver pawn-dan, shaped/ 
very like an English spice-box; a chillumchi 
or wash-hand basin ; a Iota or water-jug, re 
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sembling an old-fashioned coffee-pot; a silver 
luggun, or spittoon ; a surai, or water-bottle; 
silver basins for water; several dozens of 
copper pots, plates, and spoons for cooking; 
dishes, plates and platters in endless variety ; 
and numerous other articles needful for house¬ 
keeping, including a looking-glass for the 
bride’s toilette, masnads, cushions, and 
carpets. 

On the first day the ladies’ apartments of 
both houses are completely filled with visi¬ 
tors of all grades, from the wives and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acquaintance of the family, and to do honour 
to the hostess, the guests appear in their best 
attire and most valuable ornaments. The poor 
bride is kept in strict confinement in a dark 
closet or room during the whole three days’ 
merriment, whilst the happy bridegroom is 
the most prominent person in the assembly 
of the males, where amusements are con¬ 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
party vying in personal attentions to him. 
'J’ho ladies arc occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with native songs 
and musie of the domnis, smoking the huqqa, 
eating pawn, dinner, &c. Company is their 
-delight and time passes pleasantly \Mth them 
in such an assemlily. 

The second day is one of bustle and pre¬ 
paration in the bride’s home: it is spent in 
arranging the various articles that are to 
accompany’’ the biide’s inaynd'i or huina (the 
Lairsonid irunnis), which is forwarded in the 
evening to the hridogi'oom’s house with great 
])arado. The Inu’b ituiyndi or hinnd is in 
general request amongst the natives of India, 
for the purpose of dyeing the hands and feet; 
and IS considered by them an indispensable 
article to their comfort, keeping those mem¬ 
bers cool, and a great ornament to the person. 
Long established custom obliges the bride to 
send 1 ) 1(1 yndi ou the second night of tlie nup¬ 
tials to the bridegroom ; and to make the 
event more conspicuous, presents proportioned 
to the means of the party accompany the 
trays of prepared mayndh 

The female friends of the bride’s family 
attend the procession in covered conveyances, 
an.d the male guests on horses, elephauts, and 
in palkies ; trains of servants and bands of 
music swell the procession (amongst persons 
of distinction) to a magnitude inconceivable 
to those who have not visited the large native 
cities of India. 

Amongst the bride’s presents with mayndi 
may bo noticed everything requisite for a 
full-dress suit for the bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toilette ; confectionery, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared pawns, and a 
multitude of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
but which are nevertheless esteemed luxu¬ 
ries with the native young people, and are 
considered essential to the occasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sugar-candy, 
which forms the source of amusement when 
the bridegroom is under the dominion of the 
females in his mother’s zananah. The fire¬ 
works sent with the presents Are concealed 
in flowers fomed of the transparent uberuck j 


these flowers are set out in frames, and re¬ 
present beds of flow’ers in their varied forma 
and colours; these in their number and gay 
appearance have a pretty chcct in the pro¬ 
cession, interspersed with the trays contain¬ 
ing the dresses, &c. All the trays are first 
covered with basketwork raised in domes, 
and over these are thrown draperies of broad¬ 
cloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours. 

The mayndi proce.ssion having reached tha 
bridegroom’s house, bustle and excitement 
])orvade through every department of the 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
the father’s hall; the ladies to the youth’a 
mother, who in all possible state is prepared 
to receive the bride’s friends. 

The ladies crowd into the centre hall to 
witness, through the blinds of bamboo, the 
important process of dressing the bridegroom 
I in his bride’s presents. The centre purdah is 
j let down, in which are openings to admit the 
I hands and feet, and close to this purdah a 
j low stool is placed. When all these prelimi- 
I nary jireparations arc made, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assembly that “the bridegroom is 
wanted”; and he then enters the zananah 
courtyard, amidst the deafening sounds of 
trumpets and drums fi om without, and a 
serenade fioin the female singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands he receives from the hidden 
females, with childlike docility. The moist 
mayndi is then tied on with baiidage.s by 
hands ho cannot see, and, if time admits, one 
hour is requisite to fi.x the dyo bright and 
permanent on the hands and feet. During* 
this delay, the hour is passed in lively dia¬ 
logues vvith the several pnrdahed dames, who 
have all the advantages of seeing though 
themselves unseen; the singers occasionally 
laiuling his })raise in oxtomporo strains, after 
describing the loveliness of his bride (whom 
they know nothing about), and foretelling tho 
happiness which awaits him in his marriage, 
but which, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 
a blank. The siigar-qaiidy, broken into small 
lumps, is presented by the ladies whilst his 
hands and feet are fast bound in tho bandages 
of mayndi ; Imt as he cannot help himself, 
and it is an omen of good to eat tho bride’s 
sweets at this ceremony, they are sure he will 
try to catch the morsels which thoy present 
to his mouth and then draw back, teasing tho 
youth with their banterings, until at last he 
may successfully snap at the candy, and seize 
the fingers also with tho dainty, to tho 
general amusement of the whole party and 
the youth’s entire satisfaction. 

Tho mayndi supposed to have done its duty 
the bandages are removed, tho old nurse of 
his infancy (always retained for life), assists 
him with water to wash off the leaves, dries 
his feet and hands, rubs him with peidumes, 
and robes him in his bride’s presents. Thus 
attired, he takes leave of^ hi* tormentors, 
sends respectful messages to his bride’* 
family, and bowa hia way from their guar-»; 
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dianship to the male apartment, where he ia 
greeted by a flonrish of trumpets and the con- 
^atulations of the guests, many of whom 
mako him presents and embrace him cor¬ 
dially. 

The dinner is introduced at twelve, amongst 
the bridegroom’s guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured conviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast consists of 
augar and water sherbet. The dancing- 


women’s performances, the displays of fire¬ 
works, the dinner, pawn, and huqqah, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only when the davm of morning 
approaches. 

The bride’s female friends take sherbet and 
pawn after the bridegroom’s departure from 
the zananah, after which they hasten away 
to the bride’s assembly, to detail the whole 
business of their mission* 


m 




BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE IN AFGHANISTAN. (^1. 1 . Hole.) 


The third day, the eventful bardt^ arrives 
to awaken in the -heart of a tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond affection; she is, 
perhaps, about to part with the great solace 
of her life under many domestic trials; at 
any rate, she transfers her beloved child to 
another protection. All marriages are not 
equally happy in their termination; it is a 
lottery, a fate, in the good mother’s calcula¬ 
tion. * Her darling child may be the favoured 


of Heaven, for which slio prays; she may be 
howe^or, the miserable first wife of a licen¬ 
tious pluralist ; nothing is certain, but she 
will strive to trust in God’s mercy, that the 
event prove a happy one to her dearl 3 ’--loved 
girl. 

The young brido is in close confinement 
during the days of celebrating her nuptials ; 
on the third, she is tormented with the prepa¬ 
rations for hor departure, The mayncft must 
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be applied to her hands and feet, the formid¬ 
able operations of b^thin^^ dryin^]f her hair, 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her lips, 
gums, and teeth with antimony, lixing on her 
the wedding ornaments, the nose-ring pie- 
sonted by lior husband's family, the many 
rings to he placed on her fingers and toes, 
the rings f xed in her ears, are all so many 
now trials to her, which though a oomplRa- 
tion of inconveniiuiee, she e.-innot venture to 
murmur at, and therefore snbmit.s to with the 
passive weakness of a. lainh 

Towards tlie close of thi' oyening, all these 
preparations being fuUilled, the niainage por¬ 
tion is set in order to accoin]).iny the bride. 
The gnc'^ts make thc:r ov.n anuisc'ments foi 
the (lay; the mother is too niufdi o('-upied 
Ritli her daughter's attain- to give much of 
her time or attention to thoia ; noi do they 
cx])('< t it, for they all knov. hy exixuienct' 
the naluro (d a mothei’s duties at sin'h an 
intei eating period 

The 1uidegrof’Ui's housi' is nearly in the 
same ‘-tato of hustle as the binh''^, thoiigli of 
a ^ery ditToia'ut desonpti-m, a-, the piepaiing 
for tiio r('e('j)tion of a hiuh' r an event of va^t 
impel tanee in the u]union of a Mn^ ahnan 
The gentlemen asseml'h' in the eyening, an 1 
are regaled with sherbet and the hinj-iah, and 
entertained with the uoio//-singing,and liro- 
• works, until the npi>ointed liour fi>r S(.«ltin;( 
out in the procession to fetch the hn<le to 
her new homo. 

Tlio procession is on a grand scale ; every 
friend or aequaintaneo, togethei with then 
elephants, are pressed into the serNiec of the 
bridegroom on this niglit of Barat. Ihe 
young man himself is niounlcd on a handsome 
charger, the legs, tail, and inane of which 
are dyed witli nxii/ndi, whilst the ornamental 
furnituio of the hoi sc i^ sjilendul with span¬ 
gles and embioidery. The dress of the lunh'- 
gvooni IS of gold cloth, richly tiininied, with 
a till ban to correspond, to the to]) of which 
i-. fastened an immense himch of silver tiini- 
ming. that falls over his face to lii.s waist, 
and answeis the jmrpoR' of a \ .-il (tliR r in 
stiict ke(qiing with the Hindu custom at 
theiv maniago ])roees>ions) A sole(-i few uf 
the ftniiah'S from the hndegiooin’s Imiive 
attend in his train to l)iing home the bride, 
arconq/anied by inimnici al)le toiclies, with 
band.s of niUMC, .soldicR , and ‘-eivants, to gi'e 
olYcct to the })i oce^Men On tlom .ini\al .it 
the gate of the hiide''' i e'-idonce. the gontlc- 
liicn aie iiiti odiiced t•'tlie f.it lici a}).ii tmciit 
\\hcie hie-works, iiinsic, and singing, oeeujiy 
their time and atteiitiuii until the hour foi 
de])aituro ariives. 

'hhe mairiage ceremony is ])ciformed in the 
proMUice of witnesses, although the Inuleis 
not seen hy any of the males at tlie time, not 
oven by her husband, until they have been 
lawfully umted nccoiding to the common form. 

'Die 'M.iulawi cuinmences by calling on the 
young maiden hy name, to answer to his dc- 
iiiamr *' Is it by v(jui own consent this mar¬ 
riage'takes place with -r’ naming the 

person who is the bridegroom, the bndo 
answers, “ It is by my consent." The ^laulawi 
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thou explains the law of Muhammad, aud 
reads a certain chapter from that poilion of 
the Qur'an which binds the parties in holy 
wedlock. lie then turns to the young man, 
and asks him to name the sum ho proposes 
as his wife'.s dowry. The hiidegroom thus 
called u})on, names ten. twenty, or, ])erha])s, 
a hundred lacs of rupees ; tlie Maulawi re¬ 
peats to all piesentthe amount ])roposcd, and 
then pray.s that the young couj/le thus united 
may be bIes^ed in this world and in eternity. 
All the gentlemen theq r<Aiie exfuqit the biide- 
groom, who is delayed entering the hall until 
the hride'.s guests have letrcated into tho sido 
rooms ; as soon as this is accoinjilishi'd he is 
iritiodiieed into the jueseneoof his mother- 
in-law^ and hor daughter hy the wnmen .ser¬ 
vants. He Studiously avoids looking up as 
he enters the hall, because, according to tho 
custom of this ])oo])h‘, hi' must lirst see his 
wufe's f.ice in a looking-glass, ^^hich r placed 
before the young couph', wlien ho is seated on 
the m.'isnad I'y liis hiide. Ilaiipy for him if 
he tlicn hoh'd(K a f.'ice that bespeaks the 
gcnilc h-utiu he hopes Fate has dostined to 
make him liappy if otlnu \\ r(', he must .sub¬ 
mit , thole R no uniting the sacit'd contract. 

Many .ihuud en-tonis follow’ this first in¬ 
ti.iduction of the hiidc and bridegroom When 
tho pi occ-.->1011 IS all foimed, the goods aii}.! 
chattels of the biido .me loaded on tho 
he.uls of the e.irriois; the biidegroom cun- 
\oys hns young wit.' in his aims to^ tho 
covered palanki'cn, wdiich is in readiness 
within Uie court, and tho pi’oee-sion moves 
oh in grand style, with a jierpetual din of 
noisy inusie, until they arrive at tho bride¬ 
groom's mansion. 

The poor mother has, perhaps, had many 
.struggh's with her ow’n heart to .save her 
daughter's feelings during tho })reparation for 
departuie; hut when the separation takes 
jilace, the scene is atTecting beyond desciip- 
tion. 1 never witnessed anything equal to it 
m. other societies; indeed, so powerfully are 
the fi'chngs of the mother excited, that she 
rarely ao.jUiies h(,M’ usual comjiosuro until 
hci liaughter is allow’od to revisit her, which 
IS gcneially within a week after her inaTriage. 
(Si'^o Mrs. Mecr Hasan Ah's Indinn Musaf- 
///o/is‘, vol. 1 . p. It).) 

The aho\e descri])tion of a wedding in India 
lias l)Oen selected as iej/rcsentative of .such 
eeiemonies , but thoio is no uniform custom of 
celebialing Muslim nu})tial.s, the nuptial 
cercnn'iiies in Afghanistan being much moie 
simple in their character, as will be soon by 
the illustration given on the piccedmg page. 

'Slv. Tame, in ins Mndnn gives 

the following interesting account uf a wedding 
in Kgi pt — 

‘•Maiiiages in Caiio are generally con¬ 
ducted. m the case of a virgin, m the follow¬ 
ing manner: hut in that of a widuwq or a 
(livcrced ^^oman, with little ceremony. Most 
commonly, the mother, or some other near 
female lelation.of the youth or man who i.s 
desirous uf (d.taimng a wife, describes to him 
the person.il aud otinn qualifications of the 
youni-’' women with whom '^ho is acquainted, 
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and directs* fiia <^oice; or ho employf? a 
pr •khatibeh’ {Hatibah^^ a 
troman whose regular business it is to assist 
mpn iu such cases. Sometimes two or more 
women of this profession are employed. A 
kh'aVbeh givea her yeport confidentially, de¬ 
scribing one girl being like a gazelle, 
ptettyand elegant and young; and another 
as pretty* ^ut rich, and so forth. If the 
man nayp a mother and other near female 
relations, two or three of these usually go 
with -a ihatljeh to pay visits to several 
hareems, to which she has access in her pro¬ 
fessional character of a match-maker; for she 
is employed as much by the women as the 
men. She Bomotimes, also, exercises the 
tradO Of a ^dellaleh’ (or broker), for tho 
salo Of ornamentsj clothing, (fee., which pro- 
Cljres her admission into almost every 
hareem. Tho women who accompany her in 
searbh oj?a’wifo for their relation, are intro¬ 
duced tQ the different hareems merely as 
otdinajy visitors ; and as such, if disappointed, 
they soon take their leave, though the object 
of is, of course, well understood by 

the party; but if they find among the 
females of a family (and they are sure to see all 
who are marriageable) a girl or young woman 
having tho necessary personal qualifications, 
they State tho motives of their visit, and ask, 
if tho proposed match be not at once dis¬ 
approved of, what property, ornaments, &c., 
the objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
father of tho intended bride bo dead, she may 
perhaps possess one or more houses, shops, &c .; 
and in almost every case, a marriageable girl 
of the middle or higher ranks has a set of 
omamonts of gold and jewels. The women 
visitors, having asked these and other ques¬ 
tions, bring their report to the expectant 
youth or man. If satisfied with their report, 
he gives a present to tho khat’beh, and sends 
her again to tho family of his intended wife, 
to make kno^n to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an exaggerated description of 
his personal attractions, wealth, &c. For 
instance, sho will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and 
of whose disposition she knows nothing. 
* My daughter, tho youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, graceful, elegant, beard¬ 
less, has plenty of money, drosses hand¬ 
somely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot enjoy 
his luxui'ies alone; he wants you as his com¬ 
panion; he will give you everything that 
money can procure; he is a stayer at home, 
and will spend his whole time with you, 
caressing and fondling you.’ 

“ The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they please, and marry her to him 
without her consent, if sho bo not arrived at 
the age of puberty; but after she has attained 
that age, she may choose a husband for 
herself, and appoint any man to arrange and 
effect her marriage. In the former case, how¬ 
ever, the khat’beh and the relations of a girl 
sought in marriage usually endeavour to 
obtain her consent to the proposed union. 
Very often a father objects to giving a 
daji^hter in marriage to a man who is not of 
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the same profes'sion or trade as himself; and 
to marrying a younger daughter before an 
elder! The bridegroom can scarcely ever 
obtain even a suircptitious glance at the fea¬ 
tures of his bride, until he finds her in his 
absolute possession, unless she belong to the 
lower classes of society ; in which case it is 
easy enough for him to see her face. 

“ When a female is about to marry, she 
should have a ‘wokeel’ (ivakil, or deputy), 
to settle the compact and conclude the con¬ 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If sho be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary; and in this case, her 
father, if living, or (if he be dead) her nearest 
adult male relation, or a guardian appointed 
by will, Or by the Kadee, performs tho office 
of wekeel; but if she be of age, she appoints 
her own wekeel, or may even make the con¬ 
tract herself; though this is seldom done. 

“ After a youth or man has made choice of 
a female to demand in marriage, on the report 
of his female relations, or that of the khat’¬ 
beh, and, by proxy, made the preliminary 
arrangements before described with her and 
her relations in the hareem, he repairs with 
two or three of his friends to her, wekeel. 
Having obtained the wekeel’s consent to the 
union, if the intended bride bo under age, he 
asks what is the amount of the required 
7nahr (or dowry). 

“ The giving of a dowry is indispensable. 
Tho usual amount of tho dowry, if the par¬ 
ties he in possession of a moderately good in¬ 
come, is about a thousand riyals (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings); or, sometimes, not 
more than half that sum. The wealthy cal¬ 
culate tho dowry in purses, of five hundred 
piasters (about five pounds sterling) each ; 
and fix its amount at ten purses oi more. 

“It must bo borne in mind that wo are con¬ 
sidering the case of a virgin bride; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman is much less. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, as in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little haggling 
frequently takes place; if a thousand riyals 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will jirobably 
make an offer of six hundred ; the former 
party theu gradiielly lowering the demand, 
and the other increasing the offer, they at 
length agree to fix it at eight hundred. It is 
generally stipulated that two-thirds of the 
dowry shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage-contract is made ; and the remain¬ 
ing third hold in 'reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in case of the husband’s death. 

“ This affair being settled, and confirmed by 
all persons present reciting theopening chapter 
of the Kuran (the Fat’hah), an early day (per¬ 
haps the day next following) appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the*-cere-» 
mony of tho marriage-contract, which is pro¬ 
perly called, ‘ akd en-nikah.’ Qaqdit ^n-nikdli), 
Tho making this contract ia commonly called 
‘ ketb el-kitab^ (kathv^ ^L-kitdby or the* writing 
olthe writ); but it is very seldom tbefcaso 
that any document is written to confirm the> 
marriage, unless tho bridegroom is about to 
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travel to another place, and fears that he 
may have occasion to j^rovc his rnarriago 
whore witnesses of the contract cannot bo 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
is concluded immediately after the arrange¬ 
ment respecting the dowry, but more generally 
a day or two after. 

“ On the day appointed for -this ceremony, 
me bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
three of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually about noon, taking with him 
that portion of the dowry which he has pro¬ 
mised to pay on this occasion. Ho and his 
companions are received by the bride’s 
wokeol, and tw'o or more friends of the latter 
are usuall}’^ present. It is necessary that 
there bo two witnesses (and those must bo 
^luslims) to tlie marriage-contract, unless in 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro- 
c;urc(L All persons present rcoito the Fat’- 
hali; and the bridegroom then pays the 
money. Alter this, the marriage-contract is 
performed. It is very simple. The bride¬ 
groom and the biide’s wekeel sit upon the 
ground, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground, and grasp each other’s right hand, 
raising the thum]).s, and pressing them against 
each other. A ‘ fckcch ’ (fcK/ik) is generally 
employed to instruct them what they arc to 
flay. Having placed a handkerchief over their 
joined hands, he usually })refaccs the words of 
the contract with a khutbeh consist- 

. ing of a few words of exhortation and prayer, 
with quotations fromthcKuran and Traditions, 
on the excellence and advantages of marriage. 
He then desires the bride’s wekeel to say, ‘ I 
betroth (or marry) to thee my daughter (or 
the female who has appointed mo her wekocl), 
such a one (naming the bride), the virgin [or 
the adult], for a dowry of such an amount.’ 
(The words ‘ for a dowry,’ Ac., are sometimes 
omitted.) The bride’s wekeel having said 
this, the bridegroom says, ‘ I accept from 
thee her betrothal [or marriage] to myself, 
and take her under my caie, and myself to 
afford her my protection; and ye who are 
present bear witness of this.’ The W'ekccl 
addresses the bridegroom in the .same manner 
a second and a third time; and each time, 
the latter replies as before. Both then gene¬ 
rally add, ‘ And blessing be on the Apostles ; 
and praise be to God, the Lord of the beings 
of the whole world. Amen.’ After which all 
present again repeat the Fat’hah. It is not 
always the same form of khutbeh that is re¬ 
cited on these occasions ; any form may be 
used, and it may be repeated by any person; 
it is not even necessary, and is often altogether 
omitted.’ 

“ The contract concluded, the bridegroom 
..ometimes (but seldom, unless he ho a person 
of the lower orders) kisses the hands of 
his friends and others there present; and they 
are presented with sharbat, and generally re¬ 
main to dinner. Each of them receives an 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 
family of the bride ; except the fekeeh, who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a small 
gold coin tied up in it, from the bridegroom, 
Before the persons assembled on this occa- 
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sion disperse, they settle when the * leyleb 
ed-daklileh ’ is to be. This is the nigRt when 
the hiido is brought to the house of th® 
bridegroom, and the latter, for the first tiinCj 
visits her, 

“ The bridegroom should receive hia bride 
on the eve of Friday, or that of Monday; but 
the former is goiit'rally esteemed the more 
fortunate period. Let us saj> for instance, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him ort 
the evo of Friday, 

“ During two or three or more preceding 
nights, the street or quarter in which the bride-# 
groom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and 
lanterns, or with lanterns and small lamps, 
some suspended from cords drawn acro.ss from 
the bridegroom’s and several other houses on 
each side to tho houses opposite; and several 
small silk flags, each of two colours, gene-* 
rail}’' red and green, are attached to these or 
other cords. 

An ontortaiiiment is also given Ott cach Cf 
these nights, particularly on the last night 
before that on which tho wedding is concluded, 
at the bridegroom’s house. On these occa¬ 
sions, it i.s customary for the persons invited, 
and for all intimate friends, to send presents 
to his house, a day or two before tho feast 
which they purpose or expect to attend. 
They generally send sugar, coffee, rice, wax 
candles, or a lamb. The former articles aro 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or NVood, 
and covered with a silk or embroidered ker« 
chief. The guests are entertained on tlicsa 
occasions by musicians and male or/emala 
singers, by dancing girls, or by the perform* 
ance of a ‘ khatmeh ’ (khatMah)^ or a ‘ zikr ^ 
(-z//cr). 

“ Tho customs which I am now about to 
describe are observed hy those classes that 
compose the main bulJc cf tho population of 
Cairo. 

“ On tho preceding Wednesday (or ott the 
Satuiday if the wedding bo to concludo on 
the ovo of Monday), at about the hour of 
noon, or a little later, tho brido goea in statoi 
to tho bath. The procession to the bath i* 
called ‘ Zeffot cl-Hammam/ It is headed 
by a party of musicians, with a hautboy i;r 
two, and drums of different kinds. SqXitc- 
time.s at the head of the bride's party, aiO 
two men, who carry tho utensils and lineit 
used in the bath, upon two round traysi, Catii 
of which is covered with an embroidered or 
a plain silk kerchief; also a sakka (saqqa) who 
gives water to any of the passengers, if asked ; 
and two other persons, one of whom bears a 
‘kamkam,’ or bottle, of plain or giltsiLvo, 
or of china, containing rose-water, or 
oiangc-flower water, which ho occasionally 
sprinkles on tho passengers; and tho other, 
a ‘mibkharah* (or perfuming vessel) ot 
silver, wuth aloes-wood, or some other odori¬ 
ferous substance, burning in it; hut ilT is, 
seldom that the procession is thus attended. 
In general, tho first persons among the bride’s 
party are several of her married fomulo 
relations and friends, walking in pairs; and 
next, a number of young virgins. Tho for¬ 
mer are dressed in the usual tnanuer, coYfliei 
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with the black silk habarah ; the latter have 
white silk habarahs, or shawls. Then follows 
the bride, walking under a canopy of silk, of 
some gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, or 
yellow •, or of two coloiu's, composing wide 


stripes, often rose-colour and yellow. It is 
carried by four men, by means of a pole at 
each corner, and is open only in front; and at 
the top of each of the four poles is attached 
an embroidered handkerchief. 



A BKIDAL rKOcESSiON IN c.UBO. {From Lauc's 


The dross of the bride, duiing this pro- is placed a small pasteboard cap, or crown, 

cession, entirely conceals her i)crsoii. She is The shawl is placed over this, and conceals 

generally covered from head to foot with a from the view of the public the richer articles 

red kaslimere shawl; or uith a white or of her dress, her face, and her jewels, &c., 

vellow shawl, though rarely. Upon her head except one or two ‘ kussahs ’ (and sometimes 
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«ther ornaments), generally of diamonds and 
emeralds, attached to that part of the shawl 
which covers her forehead. 

“ She is accompanied by two or three of 
her female relations within the canopy ; and 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, w'alk- 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em¬ 
ployed in fanning her, with a large fan of 
black ostrich-feathers, the loAver part of the 
front of which is usually ornamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Sometimes onezeffeh, 
with a single canopy, serves for tw'o brides, 
who walk side by side. The procos.sion 
moves very slowly, and generally pursues a 
circuitous route, for the sake of greater dis¬ 
play. On leaving the house, it turns to the 
right. It is closed by a second party of mu¬ 
sicians, similar to the first, or by two or three 
drummers. 

“ In the bridal processions* of the lower 
orders, which are often conducted in the same 
manner as that above described, the women 
of the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill crie.s of joy called ‘zagharoet’; 
and females of the poorer classes, when 
merely spectators of a zeffoh, often do the 
same. The whole bath is sometimes hired for 
the bride and her party exclusively. 

“ They pass several hours, or seldom loss 
than two, occupied in washing, sporting, and 
feasting; and frequently ‘ ’al’mehs,’ or 
female singers, are hired to amuse them in 
the bath ; they then return in the same order 
in which they came. 

“ The expense of the zeffeh falls on the rela¬ 
tions of the bride, but the feast that follows 
it is supphed by the bridegroom. 

“ Having returned from the bath to the 
house of her family, the brido and her com¬ 
panions sup together. If ’al’mchs have con¬ 
tributed to the festivity in the bath, they, 
also, return with the bride, to renew theii 
concert. Their songs are always on the sub¬ 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
occasions their presence. After the company 
have been thus entertained, a largo quantity 
of henna having been prepared, mixed into a 
paste, the bride takes a lump of it in bei 
hand, and receiNes contiibulions (called ‘ nu- 
koot ') fiom her guests ; each of them sticks 
a com (usually of gold) in the henna which 
she holds upon her hand ; and w-ben the lump 
is closely stuck with these coins, she sciapes 
it otY her hand ujioii the edge of a basin of 
water. llaMng collected in this maiinei fiom 
all her guests, some more lieimu is applied to 
her hands and fc('t, which are then bound 
Avith pieces of linen; and m this .state they 
remain until the next moining, when they are 
found to bo sutiiciontly dyed Avitli its deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
remainder of the dye for their owm hands 
This night is called ‘ Leylet el-licnna,’ or, 
• i-he Night of the Henna.’ 

‘It is on this night, and sometimes also 
(luring the latter half of the preceding day, 
that the bridegroom gives his chief entertain- 

mont. , . . 

“ ‘ Mohabbazeen ’ (or low _ farce-players) 
often porform op this occasion before the 


house; or, if it be lairge enough, in the court. 
The other and more common performances by 
which the guests are amused, have been befoie 
mentioned. ^ 

“ On the following day, the bride goes in 
procession to the house of the bridegroom. 
The procession before described is called ‘ the 
zeffeh of the bath,’ to distinguish it from 
this, which is the inure important, and A^hloh 
is therefore particularly called ‘ Zellet ol- 
’Arooseli,’ or ‘ the ZelTeh uf the Bride.’ In 
some cases, to diminish the exjionses of the 
marriage coremoniovS, the brido is conducted 
privately to the bath, and only honoured 
with a zeffeh to the bridegroom’s house. This 
procession is exactly similar to the former. 
The bride and her party, after breakfasting 
together, generally .set out a little aftei middn\. 

“ They jirocced in the samo oialci. and at 
the same slow juice, as in the zelfeh of the 
bath; and, if the house of the biulcgroom is 
near, they follow' a circuitous loutc, lluough 
several fjiincipal streets, for the .sake uf dis¬ 
play. The ceremony usually uccuj)ie.s thioe 
or more hours. 

“Somctiinos, before bridal jirocessiuiis of 
this kind, two .sword.smen, clad in nothing 
but tb(*ir drawers, engage oacli other in a 
mock combat; or tw’o peasants cudgel each 
other with nobboots oi long staves. In the 
procession of a brido of a w'oalthy family, aiiv 
person w'ho has the ait of jierforming some 
extraordinary feat to amuse the spectators is 
almost sure of being a welcome assistant, and 
of receiving a hamlsomc present. When the 
Scyyid Omar,, the Naked ol-Asbraf (or chief 
of tiie dc.sccn(lants of the Propliot), w’ho wa.s 
the main instrument of advancing Mohammad 
’Alee to the dignity of Basha of Egyjit, mai- 
ried a daughter, about forty-five years since, 
there walked before the procession a young 
man who had made an incision in his abdo¬ 
men, and draAvn out a largo portion of hi.s 
intestines, w'hich he cairied bei ore him on a 
silver tray. After the piocession ho lostored 
them to their proper jilacc, and remained in 
bod many days befoie ho icco\eied fiom the 
effects of tins foolish and disgusting act. 
Another man, on the same occasion, ran a 
sword through his arm, before tbo crowding 
I spectatois, and then bound over thf* wound, 
i without withdrawing the swoid, several hand¬ 
kerchiefs, w^hich were soaked with the blood. 
These facts were described to me by an eyc- 
w'itness. A spectacle of a more singular and 
more di.sgusting nature used to bo not un¬ 
common on similar occasions, but is now' 
\ery seldom witnessed. Sometimes, also, 

' ‘ ha wees ’ (or conjurors and sloight-of-hand 
j perfonners) exhibit a variety of tricks on thc.so 
I occasions. But the most common of all the 
I performances here mentioned are the mock 
I lights. Similar exhibitions are also sometimes 
I witnessed on the occasion of a circumcision 
I Grand zeffehs are sometimes accompanied by 
a numbers of curs, each bearing a group of 
I persons of some maniifactui'o or trade, per- 
: forming the usual w'oik of their craft; even 
j such as builders, whitewashersjifcc., including- 
{ members of all, or almost all, the arts and 
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manufactures practised in the motropolis. In 
one car there are generally some men making 
coffee, ^hich they occasionally present to 
epectators; in another, instrumental musi¬ 
cians, and in another, ’al’mehs (or female 
fiincfftrfl I 

** The bride, in zeffehs of this kind, is some¬ 
times conveyed in a close European cairiage, 
but more frefpiently, she and her female r^a- 
tioas and friends are mounted on high-saddled 
and, viilh muaievans and female smgfu-s, 
beloxe and behind them, close the proces- 

MOtl. 

“The bride andher party, ha.'^ mg arrived at, 

the bridegroom’B house, sh do>vn to a xopaat,. 
Her friends shortly after take thoir deparVuve 
leaving with her only her mother and sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other women; usually the bellaneh. The 
ensuing night is called ‘ Leylet ed-Dakhloh,’ 
or ‘ the Night of the Entrance.’ 

« The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset 
he goes to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, or he merely does the latter at home ; 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waits till a little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night, when, according to general custom, 
“he should repair to some celebrated mosque, 
and there say his prayers. If young, he is 
generally honoured with a zeffeh on this occa¬ 
sion. In this case he goes to the mosque 
preceded by musicians with drums and a 
hautboy or two, and accompanied by a num¬ 
ber of friends, and by several men bearing 
‘ mashals ’ (inash*als). The mashals are a kind 
of cresset, that is, a staff with a cylindrical 
frame of iron at the top, filled with flaming 
wood, or having two, three, four, or five of these 
receptacles for fire. The party usually pro¬ 
ceeds to the mosque with a quick pace, and 
without much order. A second group of 
musicians, with the same instruments, or with 
drums only, closes the procession. 

“ The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kuftan with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kashmere shawl of the same colour for 
his turban, and walks between two friends 
similarly dressed. The prayers are commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and it is frequently the case that the bridc- 
groojn does not pray at all, or prays without 
having previously performed the wudoo, like 
memlooks, who say their prayers only because 
they fear their master. The procession re¬ 
turns from the mosque with more order and 
display, and very slowly ; perhaps because it 
w’ould be considered unbecoming in the bride¬ 
groom to hasten home to take possession of 
his bride. It is headed, as before, by musi¬ 
cians, and t,wo or more bearers of mashals. 
These are generally followed by two men, 
beaimg, by means of a pole resting horizon¬ 
tally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or more 
small lamps, in four circles, one above another, 
the Uppermost of whicli circles is made to 
resrolve, beiuK turned round occasionally by 
one of the two bearers. These numerous 
lamps, and mashals besides those 


before mentioned, brilliantly illumine tlio 
streets through which the procession passes,, 
and produce a remarkably picturesque effccl. 

The bridegroom and his friends and otlior 
attendants follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all facing the interior of the 
ring, and each bearing in his hand one or 
more wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of 
henna or some other flower, except the bride¬ 
groom and the friend on either side of him. 
These three form the latter part of the ring, 
whicb gonevaWy consists oi twenty or move 
i^ersous. 

lev; ol \\ift 

a boy or a man, ono ol Q.QTCt- 

pose the ring, sings a few words of an epitha- 
lamium. The sounds of the drums, and the 
shrill notes of the hautboy (which the bride 
hears half an hour or more before the profes¬ 
sion arrives at the house), cease during the,sc 
songs. The train is closed, as in th» former 
case (w'hen on the way to the mosque) by a, 
second group of musicians. 

“ In the manner above described, the bride¬ 
groom’s zeffeh is most commonly conducted; 
but there is another mode that is more re¬ 
spectable, called ‘ zeffeh saddtee,’ which sig¬ 
nifies the ‘gentlemen’s zeffeh.’ In this, the 
bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 
the manner described above, and attended 
and preceded'by men bearing mashals, ITut 
not by' musicians; in the place of these arc 
about six or eight men, who, from their being 
employed as singers on occasions of this kind, 
are called ‘ wilad el-layalee,’ or ‘ sons of the 
nights.’ Thus attended, he goes to the 
mosque; and while ho returns slowly thence 
to his house, the singers above mentioned 
chant, or'rather sing, ‘ muweshshahs ’ (lyric 
odes) in praise of the Prophet. Having re¬ 
turned to the house, these same persons chant 
portions of the Kuran, one after another, for 
the amusement of the guests ; then, all to¬ 
gether, recite the opening chapter (the 
Fal’hah); after which, one of them sings a 
‘ kaseedeh’ (or short poem), in prai^^ of the 
Prophetlastly, all of them again sing mu¬ 
weshshahs. After having thus performed, 
they receive ‘ nukoot' (or contributions of 
money) from the bridegroom and his friends. 

‘‘ Soon after his return from the mosque, 
the bridegroom leaves bis friends in a lower 
apartment, enjoying their pipes and coft’ee 
and sharbat. The bride’s mother and sister, 
or whatever other female relations were left 
with her, are above, and the bride herself and 
the bclldnch, in a separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is a youth or young man, it 
is considered proper that ho as well as the 
bride should exhibit some degree of bashful¬ 
ness ; one of his friends, therefore, carries 
him a part of the way up to the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 
wealth, the bride is displayed before tho 
bridegroom in different dresses, to tho num- 
generally he finds her with 
the bellaneh alone, and on entering the apart¬ 
ment he gives a present to this attendant, 
and at once retires. 
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•'* The bnde hns a shawl thrown over her 
lioad, and the bridegroom must give her a 
present of money, which is called ‘ the price 
of the uncovering ’ of the face, before he at¬ 
tempts to remove this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re¬ 
luctance, if not violent resistance, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
the covering, ho says, ‘ In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and then 
greets her with this compliment: ‘ The night 

be blessed,’ or ‘- is blessed,’ to which 

she rephea, timidity do not choke her 
uttexance, ‘ God btcaa thee.’ The bride- 

Tvo'vi, \yv cA 

W \cix hx'at tXm, anh 
finds her nearly what he has been led to ex¬ 
pect. Often, but not always, a curious cere¬ 
mony is then performed. 

“ The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride’s clothing except her shirt, seats 
her upon a mattress or bed, the head of which 
is turned towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her back is also turned in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bed, the lower part of the front of 
her shirt; having done this, ho stands at the 
distance of rather less than three feet before 
her, and performs the prayers of two rak’ahs ; 
laying his head and hands in prostration upon 
the part of her shirt that is extended before 
her lap. Tie remains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 
lespecting her personal charms, ho calls to 
the w’omen (who generally collect at the door, 
whore they wait in anxious suspense) to 
laise their cries of joy, or zaghareet, and the 
shrill sounds make knowni to the persons belo^^ 
and in the neighbourhood, and often, responded 
to by other women, spread still further the 
news that ho has acknowledged himself satis¬ 
fied with his bride. He soon after descends to 
lejtdn his fiiends, and remains with them an 
liour, before ho returns to his wife. It verj' 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap¬ 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her ; in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

“ Marriages, among the Egyptians, are some¬ 
times conducted without any pomp or cere¬ 
mony, oven in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride’s 
family, or the bride herself: and widows and 
divorced women are never honoured with a 
zeffeh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
‘ I give myseif up to thc6,’ uttered by a 
female to a man who proposes to become her 
husband (even without the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, if none can easily be procured), ren¬ 
ders her his legal wife, if amved at puberty; 
and marriages with widow's and divorced 
women, among the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, aro sometimes concluded iuthis 
simple manner. The dowry oi widows and 
divorced women is generally one quartpJ? or 
third or half tha ^moitntr of that a 
virgin. 

In Cairo, among persons not of the low'o.st 
order, though in very humbla life, the mar- 
Hage ceremonies arei. oQJjduct^d in thu 
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maimer as among the middle orders. But 
when the expen-ses of such zeffehs as I hava 
described cannot by any means be paid, tU® 
bride is paraded in a very simple manner, 
covered ‘with a shawl (generally red), and 
surrounded by a gi’onp of her female relations 
and friends, dressed in their l>cst, or in bor¬ 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
sounds of joy than their zaghareet, which 
they repeat at frequent intervals.” (Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians.) 

(For the law of marriage in Haiiafl law, 
see Fatdxod-i~^Alamgiriy p. 377*, Fatdwd-i- 
■^d^i Khan., p. 3S0; Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ 
iCiV Duttu ’UMuyiidT., \%, Va 

Jdmi‘u ’sk-SKattdt \ ISkciru’i‘tt % 
him, p. 260. For marriage Geremomflg, 
Lane’s Egyptians] Horklott's Kusahmns; 
Mrs. Meer Hasan All’s Musalmans ; M. 0. de 
Perceval, Hist, des Arabes.) 

MAESIYAH [Uy-). A funeral 

elegy. Especially applied to those sung 
during the Muharram in commemoration of 
al-Hasan and al-^usaiii. 

MAETYR. The Arabic word for 

“martyr” in the Qur’an, and in Muslim theo¬ 
logy, is shahid (jubli,)^ pi. shuhud, or shahid 
(ju^A*)^ pi. shuhadd\ tho literal moaning of 
which is “ present as a witness,” It implies 
nil that is understood by the Greek /adp-n^s, 
and tho English martyr ; but it is also a much 
more comprehensive term, for, according to 
.Muhammadon'law, nqt only those who die in 
witnos.s of, or in defence of tho faith, aro 
martyrs, but all those who die such deaths as 
aro c.alculated to excite the compassiOU and 
pity of their follow men. 

The word occurs in tho Qur’an, Surah iv. 
71; “Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, 
these are with those with whom God has 
been well pleased—with prophets (ixabiym), 
and confc.ssors (^siddiqin), and martyrs (shii- 
hndiV), and tho righteous (sdlihhi): a fair 
company aro tlio}'.” 

A perfect martyr, or ash-shahidu H-kdmif, is 
one who has cither been slain in a religious 
w'ar, or who has been killed unjustly. But 
tho schools of divinity aro not agreed as to 
whether it is necessary, or not, that suoUper¬ 
sons should be in a state of ceremonial purity 
at the time of their death, to oatitlo thom to 
such a high rank. 

A special blessing is promised tothoSO who 
dioxin a Jihad, or religious war, see Qur’an, 
Surah iii. 163: “ Count not those Vi'ho aro 
killed in the way of God as dead, hut living 
with their Lord.” And according to Muslim 
laWf all persona who have died in defence 
of tho faith, or havo been slain nnjugtJy^are; 
entitled to Muslim burial without tho n$pal 
ablution or any chango of clothes, such.ii$nro 
necessary in tho case of ordinary: perstns,. 
the rank of! maortyrdom being $uch. au to 
|: render tho corpse legally pure* 

But in addition to those two ctasfiea ol per- 
soijSjkUamely those who are' slain iif religious! 
wart those who have beenkUIed^ujustlyv 
thu ra&k of shaJiicC is given^ iit a. figurative 
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^ense, to any who die in such a mnnner as to 
excite the sympathy and pity of mankind, 
such as by sudden death, or from some mali^'- 
nant disease, or in childbirth, or in the 
acquirement of knowledg-c, or a stran^^er in 
a foreign country, or dying on Thuisday 
night. These persons are entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to tho honour of being 
buried without legal washing and purification. 

(See Raddu ''l-Muhtdr, vol. i. p. 9o2; Kash- 
shdf Isfddhdtu d-Funun^ vol. i- p. 7-17; 
Ghtudsu ’l-Lughah, in loco.) 

•MARUT ('i’jy'-). [harut.] 
MARWAH A hill near 

Makkah, connected with the rites of the pil¬ 
grimage. According to Burton, it means 
<‘hard, white hints, full of fire." [uajj.J 

MARYAM [MARY.] 

MARY THE VIRGIN. Arabic 
Maryam ((*?/*)• Hob. The 

mother of Jesus. According to Miihamma- 
dah tradition, and tlio Qur’iin. she was the 
daughter of Tmran and his wife Hannah, and 
the sister of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as given in the 
Qur’an is in Surah lii. 31 : — 

“ Remember when tho wife of Imran said. 

* 0 my Lord! I vow to Thee what is in my 
womb, for thy special service. Accept it i 
from me, for Thou Hearcst, Knowest I ’ And 
when she had given birth to it, she said, ‘ 0 
my Loid! Verily I have brought fortii a 
female,’—God know what she had brought 
forth : a male is not as a female—‘ an<l 1 have 
named her Mary, and I take refuge with Thee 
for her and for iior offspring, from Satan tho 
stoned.’ So with goodly acceptanco did her 
Lord accept her, and with goodly growth did 
be make her grow. Zacharias reared her. 

So oft as Zacharias went it; to Mary at tho 
.sanctuary, he found her supplied with food. 

* Oh Mary 1’ said he, ‘ whence hast thou tins ? ’ 
She said, ‘ It is from God ; for (Jod supplieth 
w'hom He will, without reckoning I’ ’’ 

In Surah xix. 28, is the .story of her giving 
birth to Jesus, [jesus ciiuist.] And wlnui 
she brought the child to the people, they ex¬ 
claimed, “ 0 sister of Aaron ! Thy father was 
not a bad man, nor was thy moflier a harlot ” 

Christian critics have assumed, and nut 
wiljiout much reason, that Mulumimad ha.s 
confused tho Mary of tlie New Testauient 
with tho TSIiiiain of the Old, by representing 
her as tho daughter of ‘Imran and the sister 
of Aaron. It is certainly a causo of some 
perploxit}’’ to tho commentatoi s. Al-B.-u/.awi 
says she was called “ sister of Aaron” because 
she was of tlio Levitical race; but Husain 
says that tho Aaron mentioned in the \erse is 
not the same person as the brother of Moses. 

Muhammad is related to lia\o said that 
“ nt) child is born but tho devil hath touched 
it, except Mary and her son Jesus.” 

MAKY THE COPT. Arabic 
Mdriyaiu ^U,Qihthjali A 

concq&o of Muhanimiur.s, and the mother 


of his son Ibrahim, who died in infancy. She 
was a Christian slave girl presented to Mu¬ 
hammad by tho Roman governor of Egypt. 

[MUHAMMAD.] 

Ma 4SAH The act of touch¬ 

ing the boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the throe central fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 
ceremonially clean. {Mishkdty book ii. ch. 
vii. ; book iii. ch. x.) 

al-MASANT From 

Mdsno. “ two-and-two.” A title given to the 
Qur’an on account of its numerous repetitions. 

Al-MASIH —♦•33). An eyident 

corruption of the Heb. answers 

to tho Xptfrroy of tho Xo\v Testament, and 
our English Christ. It occurs seven times in 
tho Qur’an as tho surname of Jesus. Al- 
Baizawi tho commentator says, “It is origi¬ 
nally a Hebrew word, signifying ‘tho blessed 
one,’ although some have (erroneously, as he 
thinks) held it tp come from Masah, ‘ to 
anoint,’ either because Jesus healed people 
witli his tuiu’h, or because he had been 
-anointed hy Gabiiol as a piophut.’’ [.iLsr'.s.J 

al-MASIIIU 'D-DAJJAL (^:s^>»^33 

“Thu lyingCbrist.” The Anli- 

chiist wiiieh Muhammad said would apjiear 
before tho Day of Resurrection. He is generally 
called ad-Dajjril, but in the Tiaditions ho is 
called al-Mas'diu ’r/-/A(;yJ/,and vervinany have 
been the speculations as to why he is called 
al-M(islh. Tho compiler of the Qdinu'i says 
there have been at least fifty reasons assigned 
for his being called <d-Mn'<di, Some say it 
IS because he will have hi.s eyes touched 
(nid^a/i) and be lendered blind; otliers, that 
the word was originally a “monster.” 

(See Hujdju d-KdlDnah, p. *101.) Sale, in 
tho preface to his translation of. the Qui’an, 
say.s Muslim writcis state that the Jews will 
give him the name of (d-Masi/i, because they 
V ill mistake him for the true Messiah, who has 
cuine to restmo the kingdom of Lrael to them. 

Regal ding this jim^onape. Ahu liuiaiiah 
iClates that IMuhammad said:— 

“Tlio Rosurrectmn will net he until llm 
Grecians shall attack ‘Ainaii and Dahi.i. 
Tlien an army will conn: out from al-^Madinah 
against them, the best of men on th.at dav ; 
and when the hues of battle .shall hi'diawn 
up, tlie Urecians will say, ‘Vacate a jnaco 
lictwoen us and those who made eajUivcs a 
tribe of ours’ (and their dc.sign ^\ltl hi} t(> 
.se])aiate tbe Musnlinrm.^j). And the iMu- 
salmdns will say, ‘By God! we will not clear 
a place between you and oui biother Mimal- 
mans.’ And the Musalinans will llglit the 
Dieciaiis and a thud of the I^lusalmans will 
he defc.atul; and (lod will not aecejit their 
icpcntance. And a third ol the Musahmui.s 
will be slam, and they will be the best of 
imfityrs before (Jod. And a tliiid of them 
amII eon(]Ucr tho coiintiies of Greece; after 
wdiich they will he thrown into commotions, 
and Constantinople will be taken. And whilst 
the Musalinans shall be diNiding the iiluiider. 
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liaving htingnp their swords upon the olive tree, 
all on a sudden the Devil wull call out, ‘ Verily, 
Dajjal has attacked your wives and children 
in your absence.’ Then, on hearing this, the 
Musalmans will come out of the city; and this 
information of devils will be false, but when 
they enter Syria, Dajjfd will come out, and 
whilst the Musalmans shall be preparing 
their implements of war, and dressing their 
ranks, all on a sudden prayers will begin, and 
Jesus Son of Mary will come down, and act 
as Imam to them. And when Dajjal, this 
enemy of God, shall see .Tesus, ho will fear 
to bo near,dissolving away like salt in water. 
And if Jesus lets him alone, verily he will 
melt and perish, and God will kill him by 
the hand of Jesus, v hoi will show to the 
people the blood of Dajjrd upon his lance.” 
{Mishkdt^ book xxiii. ch. ii.) 

In other traditions, Muhammad is related to 
have said that ad-Dajjal will bo a young man 
with long hair and blind in the one oyc, and 
on his forehead will be the three letters 
K F R, signifying kdjir or inltde). lie will 
first appear midway tadween Syria and ‘Iraq, 
and will do many wondore and peiform many 
miracles, and will eventually he slain by Jesus. 

MASJID Lit. “The 

place of prostration.” The nioscpie, or place 
of public prayer. Mos(iUcs are generally 
built of stone or brick, in the form of a scpiarc, 
in the centre of which is an open court-yard, 
Jiurrouiided with cloisters for students. In 
the centra of the wall facing Makkali is the 
mihrdh or niche, which marks the direction of 
the Ka‘hah at Makkah, and to the right of 
this niche is the unmlxt) or pul})it, from which 
tlio khiit])ah,or Fiulay oration, is recited In 
the centre of the o])cn court-yard there is 
usually a large tank, m which the' worshippers 
perform their ahlutions (j/v/ca'), and adjoining 
the mos(pie arc latrines, in whicli the legal 
washings (<dnLsl) can be j)crformed. Along 
the front \MlhiTi the doorway is a low barrier, 
a few inches high, which denotes the sacred 
part of the mosejuc. 

The mos(jiies in India and Cinitral Asia are 
generally construe ted on the following plan ;— 
Mihuxh. 
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The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 
are often covered buildings, not unlike Chris¬ 
tian churches. 

The first mosque erected by Muhammad 
was at Quba’, near al-Madinah. It was with¬ 
out cupola, niche, or miriarot, these being 
added by al-Walid about eighty years after¬ 
wards, nor were there arches supported by 
jdllars, nor cloisters. An ordinary mosque in 
an Afghan village is still of this description. 

The Muslim as he enters the mosque stops 
at the baiTier and takes olT his shoes, carries 
them in his left hand, sole to sole, and puts 
his right foot first as ho passes into tbs’ 
square devoted to prayer. If ho have not 
jireviously perfoiincd the ablution, he repairs 



INTEiaOll OF A mosque IN CAIRO. 
(^Lune.) 


at once to the tank or well to perform the 
necessary duty, and before ho commences his 
jjrayers he places his shoos and his sword 
and pistol, if he he thus armed, a little before 
the spot where his head will toucli the ground 
as ho prostrates ; his shoes must be put one 
upon the othei, sole to sole. 

The chief officer of a mosque is the Imam, 
or leader of prayers, hut there are generally 
itlaulawis, or learned men, attached to 
mosques for the instruction of the students. 
Sometimes the Imam and Maulawi are com¬ 
bined in one, and sometimes a learned Maul¬ 
awi will possess the mosque, hut pay an 
Imam as his cimate to say the stated prayers. 
There is also a Midacztn, or “caller to 
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prayer,'’ whose duty it is to give the Azan. 
The trustee or superintendent of a mosque is 
called mutdwalli. 

Although mosques are esteemed sacred build¬ 
ings, they are also places of general resort, and 
persons may bo seen in them lounging and 
chattering together on secular topics, and 
eating and sleeping, although such things 
were forbidden by Muhammad. They are, in 
all parts of Isliim, used as rest-houses for 
strangers and travellers. 

The Imam, or priest, of the mosque, is sup- 
orted by endowments, or offerings, the 
laulawis, or professors of divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and tho students of a mosque 
are supported either by endowments, or tho 
benefactions of the people. In towns and vil- 
lagOsS there is a parish allotted to each 
mosque, and the people within the section of 
the parish claim tho services of tho Imam at 
their marriages and funerals, and they pay 


to him the usual offerings made on tho two 
festivals. 

In a largo mosque, known as the Masjidu 
where tho khutbah, or Friday ora¬ 
tion is dolivorod, a person known as tho 
yiatib (also ^ari7>), or preacher, is appointed, 
whose duty it is to lead the Friday prayer and 
to preach the sermon. 

Muhammad did not forlvid women to attend 
public prayers in a mosque, but it is pro¬ 
nounced better for them to pray in private, 

Tho following injimctions are given in tho 
Qur’an regarding mosques :— 

Surah vii. 29; “0 children of Adam 1 wear 
yom- goodly apparel Avhen ye repair to any 
mosque.” 

Surah ix. 18 : “ Ho only should visit tho 
Masjida of God who believeth in God and 
the last day, and observoth prayer, and 
payeth the legal alms, and dreadoth none but 
God.” 
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Muhammad’s injunctions regardingmosques, 
as handed down in the Traditions, are as 
follows ;— 

“ When you enter a Masjid, you must say, 
*0 Creator I open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion’; and when you leave the Mas¬ 
jid, say, ‘0 Lord I we supplicate thy muni- 
licence.’ ” 

“ It is a sill to spit in a Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over.” 

‘^Whoever shall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter it for a good object, namely, to learn 
something himself or to teach others. For- ho 
ranks as an equal with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid; 
hut he who enters a Masjid on any other 
account, is like unto a man who covets the 
property of another. Verily, a time will 


come when men will attend to worldly matters 
in a Masjid. But sit ye not wdth such.” 

“ Do not prevent your women from coming- 
to tho Masjids, but their homes are bettor 
for them.” 

“ Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

‘ The prayers of a man in his own honso 
are equal to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers in a Masjid near his homo are equal 
to twenty-five prayers, and in a Jami‘ (or cen¬ 
tral mosque), they are equal to\ five hundred 
prayor8,and in Jerusalem to fifty thousand,and 
in my Masjid (at al-MadInah) fifty thousand, 
Ka‘bah, one hundred thousand.” 

The Muslim law regarding the erection and 
endowment (waqf) of Masjids^ as contained in 
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Sanni and Slii‘ah works, is as follows. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis :— 

When a person has erected a Masjid, his 
right therein does not cease until he has 
separated both the area occupied by the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there¬ 
unto from his own private property. 

If a person build a Masjid, his right of 
property in it does not cease so long as he 
does not separate it from his private pro¬ 
perty, and give general permission to the 
people to come and worship in it. But as 
soon as he separates it from his property and 
allows even a single person to' say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
Ood as a mosque ceases. 

When a trustee or superintendent (mul/i- 
w>a//i) has been appointed for a Masjid, and 
delivery of the property has been made to 
liim, the Masjid ceases to be private pro- 
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porty. So, also, when delivery of it is made 
to the Qazi, or his deputy. 

If a person appropriate ground for the pur¬ 
pose of erecting a Masjid, ho cannot after¬ 
wards resume or sell it, neither can it bo 
claimed by bis heirs and inherited, because this 
ground is altogetbei' alienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains solely to God. 

When a man has an unoccupied space of 
ground fit for building upon, and has directed 
a body of persons to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space becomes a Masjid, if the 
permission were given expressly to pray on 
it forever; or, in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be for ever ; and the property 
does not go to his heirs at his doatlu But if 
the permission wore given for a day, or a 
month, ora year, the space would not become 
a Masjid, and on his death it would bo the 
property of his heirs. 



A MOSv^UE IN AFGUANISI'AN. (.1. F. UoL.) 


If a man during his .sickness has made his 
own house a Masjid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of his property nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the w'holo of it is heri¬ 
tage, and the act of making it a Masjid is 
void, because, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same w'ay as if ho should make his land a 
Masjid, and another person should establish 
an undefined right, in wliich case the remainder 
would revert to tlie property of the appro- 
priator; contrary to the case of a person 
making a bequest that a third of his residence 
shall be made a Masjid, which would be 
valid; for in such a case there is a separa¬ 
tion, as the house may be divided and a third 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man’s property being the extent to which ho 
can bequeath to other than his heirs.) 

When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himself, 
it is not valid, according to all the jurists. 

It is also generally agreed that if a man 
make a Masjid on conation that he shall 
have an option, the waqf is lawful and the 
condition is void. 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to witness that ho shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying, 

It is for this street especially,” when .it 
would, notwithstanding, be f oar ^others as well 
as for them to worship in. 
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When a Masjitl has fallen into decay and is 
no longer used for prayers, nor required 
by the people, it does not revert to the ap- 
propriator or his heirs, and cannot be sold 
according to the most correct opinions. 

\Yher of two Masjids one is old and gone 
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to decay, the people cannot use its materials 
to repair the more recent one, according to 
either the Imam Muhammad or Imam Abu 
Yfisuf. Because though the former thought 
that the materials may be so applied, ho hold 
that it is tlie oiiginal appropriatnr or bis 



heirs, to whom the property reverts, that 
can so apply them, and because Abu Yusuf 
was of opinion that the property in a i\Iasjid 
never reverts to the oiiginal appropnator. 
thougli It should fall to ruin and be no longer 
used by the peuplo. 


If a man appropriate his land for the 
benefit of a Masjid, and to provide for its 
repairs and necessaries, such as oil, &c., and 
when nothing more is required for the Mas¬ 
jid. to apply what remains to poor Muslims 
the appropriation is lawful 
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If a man has appropriated his land for tho 
benefit of a Masjid, a\ it bout any ultniiato des¬ 
tination for tho poor, tho appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinions. 

If a man gives money for the repairs of a 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, it is valid. For if it cannot operate 
as a waqf, it operates as a transfer by way of 
gift to tho Masjid, and tho establishing of 
property in this manner to a Masjid is valid, 
being completed by taking j)ossos.sion. 

If a person should say, I have bequeathed 
a thiid of my projiorty to the Masjid,” it 
would not bo lawful, unless bo say to ex¬ 
pend on the Masjid.” So if he w'eio to say, 

“ I have hequeaf bod a third of nty }>roperty to 
the lamps of llie IMa^jid,” it would not bo 
lawful unless bo say, “to give light witli it in 
the Masjid.” Jf he say, ‘‘I have given my 
house for a Masjid,” it is \aHd as a li.ansfer, 
rcijuiring delivery. {furldira-t-'A/diiKfiif, \ol 
ii. p. old; linluijdh, \ ol 11. }>. dot); Daillie s 
JJif/esfy pp. d04-ti0d ) 

The Slii‘ali law ieg.nding the endowment 
of ^lasjuls, or land for the benefit of M.r-- 
jids, does not differ in any mijiortant i)aili- } 
cular from that of the Sunnis Hut there is j 
a provision in the Sbi'ab law regarding the 
sale of an endowment wdiich is nn|)oitant. 

If dis.sensions arise among the poisons in 
W’hosc favour tho waqf is made, and tliuio is 
apprehension of the piojieity being destroyed, 
while on tho other liaml the sale tlieieot is 
produetive of bcnelit, then, in tliat case, its 
sale is lawful. 

If a liouso belonging to a watjf .should f.ill 
into ruins, tho space would not ceaso to l)e 
waqf, nor would its sab' Ix' lawful. If, li'»\\- 
ever, dissensions should arise among the 
persons for whom it was njipropi lated, inso¬ 
much as to give room foi apprehension th.it 
it will be destroyed, it.s sale would he 
lawful. 

And even if there should be no .siudi dif¬ 
ference, mu’ .my room fur such appiclumsioiis, 
but the sale would he iiioic for the ad\aiit.tge 

of the jiarties Intel I'sted. some aie of opinion 

that the sale would he l.iwful, but the aj) 
proved doctrine is to foihid it. (Majutili , 

al-MASJIDU ’L-AQSA 

Lii. “TLc Most Distaiil. 

Mosque.” The temj.lo at .lerus.ilem elected 
by Solomon, called aKo al-Unifit'l-Mm/afhlu^, j 
or “the Holy House.” Known also m Mu- j 
hammadan literatuie as <t s->i(L In ah, “the I 
Rock,” from which it is belie\ed Muhamm.ol | 
ascended to heaven on the oi'casion of liis j 
celestial journey. (See Qui an, Sui.ih x\ii ) ; 

Jalillu 'd-din as-Suyuty lias devoted a 
w'holo volume to tho consideration of tho j 
superabundant merits existing in the Mas- 
jidu 1-Aq.sa, which woik has liocn translated 
into English by the Rev. James RcynoMs 
(Oriental Translation Fund, 1S3G). Ho says 
it is called al-Aq^h, because it is the most dis¬ 
tant mosquo to which pilgi’image is diiected. 

[JERUSALEM. AS-SAlvURAH.] 
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Sacri'd Mosque.” 

The tenijdo at Makkah wliicli conUins tlie 
Kadiah, or Cube-house, in which is jilaced 
the Ilajatu H-Aswad, or “ Hlack Stone.” 
Tho term Baita 'Udh, or “ House of Cod,” is 
ajipliod to tho whole onclusuie, although it 
more s|)ocially denotes tUo Ka‘))ah itself. 

Tlie following graphic account of tlii.s cele- 
hiated buibhng is given by tho traveller 
Burckhardt, who visited it in a.d. 1814 . Cap¬ 
tain R. Burton, who visited the temj)lo thirty- 
eight ycar.s later, tc.stitio.s to tho great 
aceiiracy of BurckhardL’.s description, and 
quotes his description in vrttniso Tho account 
by Burckiiardt is given in tho present article, 
with some .slight corrections. 

Tho Ka‘bah stanrbs in an oblong square, 
j two liundred and fifty paces long, and two 
} hundred broad, none of the sides of which 
runs quite in a straiglU line, though at first 
sight the whole appears to bo of a regular 
sh.ipe. This open .square is enclosed on the 
eastern si<lo by a colonnade ; the jiillar.s .stand 
in a quadi ii])lo row', they are tlireo deep oh 
the other sides, and united by pointed arches, 
oveiy four of which .stijipoit a small dome, 
])la.stered and wlntened on tho outside. ThoM> 
domes, acc<)V(ling to Qulhu M-diii, are one 
hundred auii lift)-two m number. Along thti 
whole colonnade, on the four side.s, lamps aie 
suspended from the arches. Some are lighted 
evi'ry night, and all during tho night.s of 
Rama/ati, Tlie jiillars are above twenty feet 
in luMght, and goner.illy from one foot and a 
h.ilf to one foot and three (juarters in dia¬ 
meter , but little legLil.inty lia.s been observed 
m regald to them. Some arc of white 
111.11 t)le, giamti'. or porphyi}', })ut the greater 
nuiiiboi aie of common stone of the Makkah 
mountains Fa.sy .states tho whole at fivi; 
hundred and eiglity-nine, and .says they aic 
all of marble excejiting ono liundred and 
Iwi'iil)-six, w'hieli are of common stone, and 
three of composition. Cutbu ’d-din ri'ckons 
live hnndied and lifty-lHe, of winch, acciod- 
ing to him, thiet; hundred and eleven aie of 
marble, and the rest of stone taken from-tlu' 
ncighl'ovu ing mountains, hut neitlu'r ot th(‘->e 
aulliois lived to see the l.ifest rcj>,nis of the 
mos<jue, aftei t he do net ion oi'casiuiK'd by ;i 
toi lent, in .\.i) IbLdi. Between every three m 
foul ciduniiis st.imH an octagonal one. about 
foui feet inlhudviuss On tho east side aie 
two sh.ifts of 1 eddish gi ay gianite, in f»ne 
})lecc. and oni‘ line giav poij»hviy eoluinu 
w’lth slabs of white fehH]).ith. On the muth 
sidi' !■> one 1 ed gi .imtt; column, and one of hue- 
giaincil red poij)hyiy, these aio piohaldy 
the eoUinins wlueh Quthu 'd-diu stales to 
have been brought liom Kgvj)t, and juinei- 
jiallv from Akhimm (Panojjolis). when (he 
cliief Malidi enlarged the mosiqiu', in a.ii. IlG. 
Among the four bundled and lifly or live 
hundred columns, vvlin h turm the eiu lo^ure, 
I found not any two cajnt.ils or h.ist's exactly 
alike The capitals are of coarse Saracenic 
woikmauflhip; some of them, which' had 
served for foi'mcr buildings, by the ignoiaiice 
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REFERENCES TO THE PLAN AND VIEW. 


1 Tho fCa'lnh, 

k The Kisxvah, or silk covering with 

12 Ad'Pnra} 

or Stan ease Jor the 

a The Black Stone. 

the golden band. 

Ka'hiih, 


"b Rukxiu ’l-Yamdni, 

2 Pillars suspending lamps. 

13 Quhhnfn' 

's-Sa'h, 

c jRuknu ’sk'Shdin'i. 

3 & 4 Outer and Inner steps. 

14 Qirblafu 

l-^Abb'Js. 

d Tombs of Isma'll end las 

5 Building over the Well Zamzam. 

1 1 Paied canst’H cvff, dc. 

mother. 

6 foraying station, oi Maqdinu '1- 

m m (hiLvelled ^jxuc^. 

■e The Mi’zdh. 

fbrdhim of the Shdfi'is, 

15 Minaiet oj B'lbn '.s-Saldni. 

t The Wall ofllailm. 

7 Maqdmu ’l-Hanafi. 

16 

,, B'dni ‘A hi. 

g Ruknu ‘UIrdk. 

8 Maqdnxii 'l-Malali. 

17 

, nribii ■l-Wuild' 

h Spot called Mi'jan. 

0 Maqdmu 'hl/anbali. 

18 

, Iblha ‘l.'rmioh 

i Door. 

10 Mxmbar or Pulpit. 

19 

, Hdbii ’..-Zn/ii'iuh, 

j Staircase to Roof. 

11 jBdbu 's-Saldui ur Shaibar. 

20 

, Madi asah Kail Bcj. 


121 Bttbu's-Salum. 2S Bdhu’r-Jtahmah. ^ Duhn'l-AUk. 

22 „ ‘n-Nahl. 29 ,, 'l-Jiydd. 36 „ ’I-Adah or Bdln 'l-Basi- 

23 ,, ’h'Ahhds. 30 „ ’l~Ujhln or Bdhii*sh-Sliauf. tn/alu 

24 „ •AH or BinlHaahim. 31 „ ‘UUmm Hani. 37 „ Kutvhx 

25 'z-Zaitoi Bdhu'lAAshrah. 32 „ ‘l-Wadd*. 38 „ ’i-Ziyadah or Ldhn ‘I- 

26 „ ‘UBa^lah. 33 „ Ilrdhim or the Tailors. Nadu ah. 

27 ,, 'j-Sa/d. 34 $i -Bwu Saham, oi Bdhn 'I- 39 „ ParuibaJi. 

* Um rah. 
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of^the workmen have been placed upside down 
upon the shafts. I observed about half-a- 
dozen marble bases of good Grecian workman¬ 
ship. A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Cufic inscriptions, in which I road 
the dates a.h. 803 and a.h. 702. A column 
on the east side exhibits a very ancient Cufi-; 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I couM 
neither read nor copy. Those shafts, formed 
of the Makkan stone, cut principally from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubaikah , 
quarter, are mostly in three pieces; but the 
marble shafts are in one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings or Itands, as in many other 
Saracen buildings of t)ie East ; they were first 
employed here by Ibn Dhahcr Berkouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuilding the mosque, which 
had been destroyed by fire in a.ii. 802. 

This temple has Ijocn so often ruined and 
repaired, that no traces of remote antiquity 
are to bo found about it. On the inside of 
the great wall which encloses the colonnades, 
a single Arabic inscription is seen, in largo 
characters, but containing merely the names 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, and ‘Ali. The 
name of Allah, in large characters, occurs 
also in several places. On the outside, over 
the gates, lire long inscriptions, in the SulusT 
character, commemorating the names of tho.so 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which arc given by the his¬ 
torians of Makkah. 

The inscription on the south side, over 
Babu Ibrahim, is most conspicuous; all that 
side was rebuilt by the Egyptian Sultan al- 
Ghauri. a.h. 900. Over tlio Babu ‘Ali and 
Babu ’l-‘Abb£is is a long inscription, also in 
the Sulusi character, placed there by Sultan 
Murad ibn Sulniman, a.h. 984, after he bad 
repoired the whole building. Qutbu 'd-din 
has given this inscription at length; it occu¬ 
pies several pages in his hi.story, and is a 
monument of the Sult.an’s vanity. This side 
of the mosque having escaped destiniction 
in A.D. 1020, the inscription remains unin¬ 
jured. 

Some parts cf the walls and arches are 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, as are also the minarets. Paintings c f 
flowers, ill the usual Muslim style, are no¬ 
where seen ; the floors of the colonnades arc 
paved with laige stones badly cemented to¬ 
gether. 

Seven paved causeways load from the 
colonnades towards the Ka‘bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They arc of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five persons to walk 
abreast, and they are elevated about nine 
inches above the ground. Between these 
causeways, which are covered with fine gravel 
or sand, grass appears growing m several 
places, produced by the zamzam water oozing 
out of the jars, which are placed in tho 
grovmd in long rows during the day. The 
whole area of tho mosque is upon a lower 
level than any of the streets suiTOund- 
ing it. There is a descent of eight or ten 
steps from the gates on the noiih side into 


the platform of the colonnade, and of three* 
or four steps from the gates, on the south side. 

Towards the middle of this area stands the 
Ka‘bah; it is one hundred and fifteen paces 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from the south. 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Ka‘bah having existed prior to 
tho mosque, which was built around it, and 
enlarged at different periods. 

The Ka‘bah is an oblong massive structure, 
eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-five to forty feet in height. I 
took the bearing of one of its longest sides, 
and found it to be N.N.W. ^ W. It is con¬ 
structed of the grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, and with bad cement. 
It was entirely rebuilt as it now stands in 
A.D. 1G27 ; the torrent, in the preceding year,, 
had thrown down three of its sides ; and, prepa¬ 
ratory to its re-erection, tho fourth side was, 
according to Assami, pulled down, after tho 
‘Ulama’, or learned divines, had been con¬ 
sulted on the question, whether mortals 
might bo permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge 
of sacrilege and infidelity. 

The Ka‘bah stands upon a base two feet 
in height, which presents a sharp inclined 
plane; its roof being fiat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of a perfect cube. The only 
door which affords entrance, and which is 
opened but two or three times in the year,, 
is on the north side, and about seven feet 
above the ground. In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps are used ; of them I shall speak 
hereafter. In the first periods of Islam, how¬ 
ever, when it was rebuilt in a.h. 64, by Ibn 
Zjiibair, Chief of 3Iakkah, the nephew of 
‘Ayishah, it had two doors even with the 
ground-floor of tho mosque. Tho present 
door (which, according to Azraqi, was brought 
hither from Constantinople in a.d. 1633), is 
wholly coated with silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon its threshold aro 
placed every night various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, aloe-wood, &c. 

At the north-east corner of the Ka‘bah, 
near tho door, is the famous “ Black Stono ” ; 
it forms a part of the sharp angle of tho 
building, at four or five feet above tho ground. 
It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an undulated surface, com¬ 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of dif¬ 
ferent sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small quantity of cement, and per¬ 
fectly smoothed; it locks as if the whole had 
been broken into many pieces by a violent 
blow, and then united again. It is very dif¬ 
ficult to determine accurately the quality of 
this stone, which has been worn to its pre¬ 
sent surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses it has received. It appeared to mo 
like a lava, containing several small extra¬ 
neous particles, of a w'hitish and of a yellow¬ 
ish substance. Its colour is now a deep red¬ 
dish brown, approaching to black ; it is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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of a substance which I took to bo a close 
cement of pitch and gravel, of a similar, but 
not quite the same brownish colour. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces ; 
it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises 
a little above the surface of the stone. Both 
the border and the stone itself are encircled 
by a silver band, broader below than above 
and on the two sides, with a considerable 
swelling below, as if a part of the stone were 
hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border is studded with silver nails. 

In the south-east comer of the Ka‘bah, or, 
ar the-Arabs call it, Ruknu ’1-YamanI, there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground; it is one foot and a half in length, 
and two inches in breadth, placed upright 
and of the common Makkah stone. This the 
people walking round the Ka‘bah touch only 
with the right hand; they do not kiss it. 

On the north side of the Ka‘bah just by its 
.door, and close to the wall, is a slight hollow 
in the ground, lined with marble, and suf¬ 
ficiently large to admit of three persons 
Bitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The spot is called Mi‘jan, and sup¬ 
posed to be that where Abraham and his son 
Ishmael kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used in building the Ka‘bah ; and near 
this Mi‘jan the former is said to have placed 
’the large stone upon which ho stood while 
working at the masonry. On the basis of 
the Ka‘bah, just over the Mi'jan, is an ancient 
Cufio inscription, but this I was unable to 
decipher, and had no opportunity of copying 
it. I do not find it mentioned by any of the 
historians. 

On the west side of the Ka‘bah, about two 
feet below its summit, is tho famous Mi’zab, 
or water-spout, through which the rain-water 
collected on the roof of tho building is dis¬ 
charged So as to fall upon the ground. It 
is about four feet in length, and six inches 
in breadth, as well as I could judge from 
below, with borders equal in height to its 
breadth. At the mouth hangs what i.s called 
the beard of the Mi’zab, a gilt board, over 
which tho water falls. This spout was sent 
hither from Constantinople in A.n. 981, and is 
reported to bo of pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ka'bah, below tho Mi’zab, was laid 
down in a.h. 826, and consists of various 
coloured stones, forming a very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two large 
slabs of fine vorde-antico in the centre, which, 
according to Makrizi, were sent thither as 
presents from Cairo in a.h. 241. This is tho 
spot whore, according to Muhammadan tra¬ 
dition, Ishmaol, tho son of Abraham, and his 
mother Hagar, are buried; and hero it is 
meritorious for tho pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak'ahs. 

On this west side Is a semi-circular wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
the sides of tho Ka‘bah, and distant from it 
three or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads to the burying-place of Ishmael.- The 
wall boars the name of Hatim, and the area 
which it encloses is called Hijr, or Hijru 
Isma‘il, on account of its being “ ” 
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from the Ka‘bah; the wall itself, also, is 
sometimes so called ; and the name Hatim 
given by the historians to the space of ground 
between the Ka‘bah and the wall on one side, 
and the Bi’ru ’z-Zamzam and Maqamu Ibra¬ 
him on tho other. The present Makkans, 
however, apply the name Hatim to the wall 
only. 

Tradition says that the Ka‘bah once ex¬ 
tended as far as the Hatim, and that this 
side having fallen down just at the time of 
the Hajj, tho expenses of repairing it were 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pre¬ 
tence that the revenues of government were 
not acquired in^a manner sufficiently pure to 
admit of their application towards a pur¬ 
pose so sacred, whilst the money of the pil¬ 
grims would possess tho requisite sanctity. 
The sum, however, obtained from them, 
proved very inadequate : all that could bo 
done, therefore, was to raise a wall, which 
marked the space formerly occupied by tho 
Ka‘bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Makkans, is at variance with his¬ 
tory, which declares that the Hijr was built 
by the Banu Quraisb, who contracted tho 
dimensions of the Ka*bah, that it was united 
to tho building by Hajjaj, and again sepa¬ 
rated from it by Ibn Zubair. 

It is asserted by Fa.sy, that a part of the 
Hijr, as it now stands, was never compre¬ 
hended within the Ka‘hah. The law regards 
it as a portion of the Ka‘bah, inasmuch as it 
is esteemed equally meritorious to pray in tho 
Hijr as in tho Ka‘bah itself: and the pilgrims 
who have not an opportunity of entering tho 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed in the Ka‘bah, although 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within tho enclosure of the Hatim. The wall 
is built of solid stone, aboqt five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all over 
with white marble, and inscribed with prayers 
and invocations, neatly sculptured upon the 
stone in modem characters. These and the 
casing are tho work of al-Ghaurl, the Egyp¬ 
tian Sultan, in A.H. 917, as we lea'rn from 
Qutbu ’d-din. 

The walk round tho Ka‘bah is performed 
on the outside of the wall—the nearer to it 
the better. The four sides of the Ka‘bah are 
covered vrith a black silk stuff, hanging down, 
and leaving the roof hare. This curtain, or 
veil, is called kiswdk, and renewed annually 
at the time of the ^ajj, being brought from 
Cairo, where it Is manufactured at the 
Sultan’s expense. On it are various prayers. 
Interwoven in the same colour as the stuff, 
and it is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, is a line of 
similar Inscriptions, worked in gold thread. 
That part of tho Idswah which covers tho 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Open¬ 
ings are left for the black stone, and the other 
in tho south-east corner, which thus remain 
uncovered. 

The Idswah is always of the fiame form 
and pattern; that which t saw on my first 
visit to the mosque was in a decayed state, 

•45 
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and fuU of holes. On the 26th of the month 
2u ’1-Qadah, the old one is taken away, and ' 
the Ka'bah continues without a cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that “ The 
Kabbah has assumedlhe thrdm” which lasts 
tmtil the tenth of Zu ’1-Hijjah, the day of the 
retuni of the pilgrims from ‘Arafah to Wadi 
Miaa, when the new kiswah is put on. During 
the first days, the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, so as to leave 
the Ipwer part of the builthng exposed; 
having remained thus for mafty days, it is let 
down, and covers the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brass wings in the basis 
of the Ka‘bah. The removal of the old kis¬ 
wah was performed in a very indecorous 
manner; and a contest ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkah, both 
young and old, about a few rags of it. The 
pilgrims even collect the dust which sticks 
to the walls of the Ka‘bab, under the kiswah, 
and sell it, on their return, as a sacred 
relic, [kiswah.] 

At the moment the building is uncovered 
and completely bare Qurydn)^ a crowd of 
women assemble round it, rejoicing with cries 
called walwalak. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
a large cube in the midst of a vast square, 
gives to the Ka‘bali, at first sight, a very 
singular and imposing appearance; as it is 
not fastened down tightly, the slightest 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
which are hailed with prayers by the congre¬ 
gation assembled round the building, as a 
sign of the presende of its guardian angels, 
whose wings, by their motion, are supposed 
to be the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousand angels have the Ea^bah in 
their holy care, and are ordered to transport 
it to Paradise, when the trumpet of the Last 
Jndgm^t shall be sounded. 

The clothing of the Ka‘bah was an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. The first kis¬ 
wah, says Azraqi, was put on by Asad 
Tubba*, one of the ffimyarite kings of Yaman; 
before Islam, it had two coverings, one for 
winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages of Islam, it was sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richest 
brocade. In subsequent times it was fur¬ 
nished by the different Sultans of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yaman, according to their respec¬ 
tive influence over Makkah prevailed; for 
the clothing of the Ka‘bah appears to have 
always been considered as a proof of sove¬ 
reignty over the Hijaz, Kalaun, Sultan of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and successors 
the exclusive right, and from them tbo Sul¬ 
tans at Constantinople have inherited it. 
Kalaun appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages, Bisaus aqd Sandabair, in 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the kiswah, 
and SuU^ Sulaiman ibn Salim subsequently 
added several others; but the Ka‘>'ah has 
long been deprived of this resource. 

• Hound the Ka‘bah is a good pavement of 
marble, about eight inches below the level of 
the great square; it was laid in a.h. 981, by 
vrder of the Sultan, and describes an irre- 
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gular oval; It is surrounded by tbirty-twv> 
slender gilt^pillars, or rather poles, between 
eveiy two of which are suspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after sunset. Beyond 
the poles is a second pavement, about eight 
paces broad, somewhat elevated above the 
first, but of coarser work; then another, six 
inches higher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
which stand several small buildings ; beyond 
this is the gravelled ground, so that two 
broad steps may be said to lead from the 
square down to the Ka‘bah The small 
buildings just mentioned, which surround the 
Ka‘bah, are the five Maq^s, with the w^ell 
of Zamzam, the arch called Baba ’s-Salum 
(the Gate of Peace), and the mimbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the four sides of the Ka*bah stand 
four other small buildings, where the Imams 
of the four orthodox Muhammadan sects, the 
HanafI, Shafl'i, Hanbali, and Malaki, take 
their station, and guide the congregation in 
their prayers. Tho Maqamu 1-Malaki, on 
the south, and that of Hanbali, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pavilions, open on all 
sides, and suppoi-ted by four '^slender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, teminating in a 
point, exactly in tho style of Indian pagodas. 

The Maqamu ’1-Hanafi, wbichis the largest, 
being fifteen paces by eight, is open on all 
sides, and supported by twelve small pillars; 
it has an upper storey, also open, where the 
Mu’azzin, who calls to prayers, takes his 
stand. This was first built in a.h. 9211, by 
Sultan Salim I.; it was afterwards rebuilt 
by Khushgildi. Governor of Jiddah, in A.H. 
947; but all the four Maqams, they now 
stand, were bnilt in a.h. 1074. The Maqamtf 
’8h-Sh^‘i is over the well Zamzam, to which 
it serves as an upper chamber. 

Near their respective Maqams, the adhe¬ 
rents of tho four different sects seat them¬ 
selves for prayers. During my stay at Mak¬ 
kah, the Ilanafis always began their prayer 
first; but, according to Muslim custom, the 
Shafi‘is should pray first in the mosque, then 
the Hanafis, Malakis, and Hanbalis. The 
evening prayer is an exception, which they 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Maqamu ’l-Hanbali is the place wbero the 
officers of government and other great people 
are- seated during prayer?; hero the Pasha 
and the Sharif are placed, and, in their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the spado under this Maqam in front, and 
behind it the female pilgrims who visit the 
temple have their places assigned, to >Nhich 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen in the mosque 
at the three other daily prayers. They also 
perform the tawfif, or walk round theKa-bah, 
but generally at night, though it is not un¬ 
common to see them walking in tho daytime 
among the men. 

The pre.sent building which encloses Zam¬ 
zam, stands close by the Maqamu‘l-HanbalT, 
and was erected in a.h. 1072 ; it is of a square 
shape, and of massive construction, with an. 
entrance to the north, opening into the room 
which contains the well. This room is beau¬ 
tifully ornamented with marbles of varioui 
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eolours; and adjoining to it, tnit Jiaving a 
separnto floor, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water; this the pil^nims to drink hy 
passing'- tlioir hanci with a cup throuj^h an 
iron ated ()])enin;^, wliieh serves as a wiri- 
<low', into the rcservctii, w illiont entoi ing the 
room. 

The mouth of tho well is suiroundtMl hv a 
Avail five feet in hei;^dit. and al»<>ut ten find in 
diameter. *" h^jion this tin* poo])le stand win. 
draw u]) the water, in hadhein hiickets, an 
iron railiHL^ hoiiiLj s.j pl.uaMl as t.> )ne\<'ut 
their fiilhuLf m. In Fasy’.s time, thei'o w'ei'e 
eioht marlde hasins in this room for the pui- 
posc of ahlntiitn. 

From befio'c dawn to near niidni:,dil, tin' 
well-room is constantly crowded with M.sitors 
Everyone is at liherl v to draw np the w altT for 
himself, but the laliour is i^enerally ])T'i fornie<l 
hy persons plaeod there on ))in])os(‘. and ])aid 
hy themosijue: they expert also a trille from 
tho.sc who oonio to drink, thun;.tli they dare not 
demand it. I have hoen more than <niee in 
the room a <junilei of an hour befoie I could 
g('t a drauolil of water, so ^neat was the 
crowd. Devout jnlonnjs sometimes mount 
the wall and draw the laiel;et for sevei al hours, 
m the liojic (d thus expiatmi' tlnni e\)l deeds 

Before th(' Walihalii mv.isjon, the well Zam¬ 
zam Iteluiij^ed to the bharlf, and the water j 
hceommj^' thus a monopoly, was only to bo 
purchased at a hif,di piico; hut one of Sahld's 
first C'lclci's, on his arinal al iMakknh, was 
to abolish this traflie, and the holy water is 
no^y dispensed ^natis. The Turks eoimidcr it 
a miracle that the water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the continual 
draught fioin it. Thcie i.s certainly no dimi¬ 
nution in Its de])th, for, by anaocurate inspec¬ 
tion of the lope by wliieh the buckets are 
vliawn 11 ]I, 1 f-'und that the same length was 
miuirod b(,lh at morning and (‘vening, to 
leach the sin face of the water. Epon in- 
ijuiry, 1 learned fiom one of the jx'r.ons who 
had descended m the lime of the Wahlifibu to 
repair the masonry, that tiio w ater wuis flowing 
at the bottom, and that the well is llierefoie 
.supplied by a suhteiranoous rivulet. The 
Avater is heaA V to the taste, and .sometimes in 
its colour lesomhlcs milk ; hut it is peifectly 
sw’cct, and differs very much from that of the 
brackish Avells dis})cr.sed over the toAvn. 
^Vhen first drawn uj), it is slightly tc})id, re¬ 
sembling, in this ies])ect, many other foun¬ 
tains of the ITijaz. 

Zamzam sup]'lies the whole town, and there 
i.s scaicely one family that does not daily 
fill a jar with the Awiter. This only serve.s, 
hoAvcAcr, for drinking or for ablution, as it is 
thought imi'ious to eiiijiloy Avater so saeied 
for euliiuirv puiposes or on common occa¬ 
sions. Almo.st every jn’lgrim Avhen he rejiaii^ 
to the mosque for ('\enmg prayer, has a jar 
of the Avater jjlaced before him by those avIio 
earn their livelihood by perfoiming thus 
.service. 

The Avater is distributed in the mosque to 
all who are thirsty for a tiifing fee, by ^vater- 
cai’vicrs, ’.vith largo jars upon their backs: 
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tho.sc men are also p-iid by chaiitable pilgiims 
for su}'])l\nig tiie ])oorer ones Avith this holy 
bevel igo immcdi.iiolv 1 .ofnre or after pravers. 

TIh' wMtci 1 ^ rog.nded ;is ,in infallible euro 
for .all diseases , and tlie (b‘\ otoi's ladievo that 
the nmie tln'y dunk 'if it, the better thoir 
health will he, and then ]>i.iyeis tlio moi'o 
.aceej'tnhle to tlie T)citv. ,I !i,i\(' seen sofne of 
them .it tin' well sA'.allowing Midi a quantity 
I of il, as I slioiild hardly ha\e thought pof- 
I siMe A man whojiveil in tliC .siime hdifo 
I with me, and was ill of an intet'tiiLltent fever, 

I rd]>.iiied <'sei V e\enmgto Ziimzam, and, diank- 
of tin* w,il(M till lie was .almost'f.ailiti'ng; after 
winch he 1 1 \' for sever.il liouis exCended upon 
his baek, on lire jiavcmeut near tlie Ka,‘l>ah, 
and then relumed to renewals draught. \Vh6n 
by thi.s jn-actiee lie was brouglit to the vbfgq 
of death, ho declared liims’olf fully convinced 
that the iiu'ie.ase of his illness, j'roceeded 
wholly from ins being'unalilo to swalloAv a 
sulllciont quantity of the Avater. __ Many jiil- 
griiiis, not content Avilli drinking it merely, 
ship themselves in the ruoin, and havo 
buckets of it thrown over them, by which 
they bclii'A-' that the heart is purilied as avcII 
a, the outer hc-dy. 

Fesv j'llgiims quit Makkali without carly- 
ing aw.i\ soim* of tins Av.ater in copper or tin 
bottle u either for the purpose c»f making pro- 
.serils, or for thelr-oAvii use in case, mf illness, 
Avhen they drink it, or for ablution after 
deatln I eariiod away four .small bottles, 
with tlie intention of ofl'ering them as pre- 
I sonts to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
1 countries. I have .seen it sold at Suez by 
1 pilgrims retaining fiom Makkah, at the rate 
of one jn.istre for the fjuanlity Ijuat lillod a 
cotTcc-cup, 

Tiic eliief of Znm/.am is one of the piin- 
cipal ‘Ulama of Makkah. “I need not re¬ 
mind the re.idei that Zamzam is supjioscd to 
be the s]nmg found in the an ildoinc.ss by 
Tlagar, at the moment Avhen iicr infant soil 
T.shmaelwa-. dAing of thiist. dt seeiiis j'ro- 
j bable that the town ot Makkah owes its 
! oiigm to this Avell. Form.anv miles round, no 
' .sweet A\ater is found, nor is thei o found m any 
j'art of the adjacent country so copious a 
.sup]>ly. 

On the north-cast .side of Z.amzam stand tAvo 
.small huilding.s, one behind the, <dlier, called 
al-,Quhbat.ain; thev are co\i'red hy domes 
painted in the same manneras the mosque, and 
ill them aio kojit a\ ater-j.ars, lamj's, caiqict^, 
fuats, broom.s, and other aitudes u-^ed in the 
very inosijue. These two ugl}^ buildings aio 
injurious to the inteiior appealanec of the 
building, tben- heavy foims and stiucturc; 
b('mo A cl y disadvantageouslv contia dod amIIi' 
the light and any -^hajie of the IM.Kjanm. I 
heanl .some jnigiims fiom (h'oeec, men of 
better tasti' than the Aiabs, exjness their 
legret that the CA’^'hatain should l^e allowed 
to disligiirc tlie moMjue. TJieii contents might 
be dej'o.siled m some of the I'liildings adjoin¬ 
ing the mo.squc, of Avhieh Jthe\ form no c.ssen- 
tial part, no religious imporlanco being 
attached to them. They were built' by 
l^usbgildi, Governor of Jiddah, a.u. 9i7; 
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(One 5s called Qubbata ’l-‘Abbas, from bHviftg 
[been (placed on the site of a small tank, said 
to have been formed by al-‘Abbas, the ancle 
of Muhammad. 

A few paces west of Zamzam, and directly 
opppsite to the door of the Ka‘bah, stands a 
ladder or staircase, which is moved up to the 
wall of the Ka‘bah, on the days when that 
building is opened, and by which the visitors 
ascend to the door; it is of wood, with some 
cal^ved ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 
is sufficiently broad to admit of four persons 
ascer^ding.abreast. The first ladder was sent 
hither from Cairo in a.h. 818, by Mu’yad Abu 
’n-Kasir, Kang of Egypt; for in thejHijuz, it 
seems, there has always been so great a want 
of artizans, that whenever the mosque re¬ 
quired any work, it was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Cairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and close 
by it stands a lightly-built, insulated, and 
circular arch, about fifteen feet wide and 
eighteen feet high, called Babu ’s-Salam, 
which must not bo confounded with the great 
gate of the mosque bearing the same name. 
Those who enter the Baitu 'llah for the first 
time, are enjoined to do so hy the outer and 
inner Babu ’s-Salam; in passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, “0 God. may it 
be a happy entrance I ” I do not know by 
whom this arch w’as built, but it appears to 
be modern. 

Nearly in front of the Biibu ’s-Salam, and 
nearer to the Ka‘bah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands the Maqamu 
Ibrahim. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet high, four of 
which arc surrounded from top to bottom by 
a fine iron railing, which thus leaves the 
space beyond the two bind pillars open; 
within the railing is a frame about five feet 
square, terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
said to contain the sacred stone upon vrhich 
Abraham stood when he built the Ka‘bah, 
and which, with the help of his son Ishmael, 
he had removed from hence to the place 
called Mi‘jan, already mentioned. The stone 
is said to have yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch, and to preserve the impros- 
.sion of his foot still visible upon it; but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame i.s 
ahvays entirely covered with a brocade of red 
silk ricbly embroidered. Persons are con¬ 
stantly seen before the railing, invoking tlio 
good offices of Abraham, and a short ])rayer 
must be uttered by the side of the Maqam, 
after the walk round the Ka‘bah is com¬ 
pleted. It is said that many of the Compa¬ 
nions, or first adherents of Muhammad, w’cre 
interred in the open .space between this 
Maqam and Zamzam, from which circum¬ 
stance it is one of the most favourite places 
of prayer in the mosque. In this part of the 
area, the ^alifah Sulaiman ibn ‘Abdi '1- 
Malik, brother of al-Wafid, built a fine reser¬ 
voir, in A.H. 97, which was filled from a .spnng 
east of ‘Arafat; but the Makkans destroyed 
it after bis death, on tho^ pretence that the 
water of Zamzam was preferable* 


Oh the side of Maqamu Ibrahim, facing the 
middle part of the front of the Ka‘bah, stands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit, of the mosque; it is 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was sent as 
a present to the mosque in a.h. 069, by Sul¬ 
tan Sulaiman ibn Salim. A straight nan*o\v 
staircase leads nip to the post of the khatib. 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steeple, resembliug an obe¬ 
lisk. Here a sermon is preached on Fridays, 
and on certain festivals ; these, like the Fri¬ 
day sermons of all mosques in the Muham¬ 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenour, -with some slight alterations upon 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah¬ 
habis invaded Makkah, prayers w'ere added 
for the Sultan and the Sharif; but these 
were forbidden by Sa‘ud. Since the Turkish 
Conquest, however, the ancient custom has 
been restored. The right of preaching in the 
Mimbar is vested in several of the first 
‘Ulama’ in Makkah ; they are always elderly 
persons, and ofiiciate in rotation. In ancient 
times Muhammad himself, his successors, and 
the Khalifah.s, whenever they came to Makkah, 
mounted the pulpit, and preached to the 
people. 

The khatib, or preacher, appears in tho 
Mimbar wr.ipped in a white cloak, whicli 
covers his head and body, and with a stick 
in hand ; a practice observed also in Egypt 
and Syria, in memory of the first age of Islam, 
w’hon tho preachers found it nece.ssary to bo 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other mosques, two green flags aro placed on 
each side of him. 

About the Mimbar, tho visitors of the 
Ka‘bah deposit their shoos ; as it is nuithcr 
permitted to walk round the Ka‘bah with 
covered feet, nor thought decent to carry tho 
^shocs in the hand, as is done in other mosques. 
Several persons keep watch over the shoes, 
for which they expect a small present; but 
the vicinity of tho holy temple does not inti¬ 
midate the dishonest, for I lost successively 
from this spot three* new pairs of slices; and 
tho same thing happens to many pilgrims. 

I have now described all the buildings 
within the enclosure of tho temple. 

The gravel-ground, and ])ait of the adjoin¬ 
ing outer pavement of the Ka-bah is coveied, 
at the time of oveiling piayer.s, with carpets 
of from sixty to eighty loot in length, and four 
feet in breadth, of Egyptian manufacture, 
which arc rolled up after prayers. Tho 
greater part of th(3 pilgiims bring their own 
carpets with them. The more distant parts 
of the area, and tho floor uiuh'r the colon¬ 
nade, are spread with mats brought from 
.Souakin ; the latter situation being the ii.sual 
place for tho pcrforinanco of the mid-day 
and afternoon prnyets. Many of these mats 
are presented to the mosquc'by tho pilgrims, 
*or which they have in return tho satisfaction 
of .soomg their names inscribed on them in 
large character.?. 

At sunset, great numbers a.sjiomble for the 
_nst evening prayer ; they form themselvea 
into several wjde circle.s, sometime.s u> many 
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•fes twenty, around the Ka‘bali, as a common 
centre before which every person makes his 
prostration; and thus, as the Muhammadan 
doctors observe, 31akkah is the only spot 
throTighout tlie world in which the true be¬ 
liever can, Avith propriety, turn during his 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 
The Imam takes his post near the gate of the 
Ka‘bah, and his genuflexions are imitated by 
the Avhole assembled multitude. The efTect 
of the joint prostrations of six or eight thou¬ 
sand jjersons, added to the recollection of the 
distance and various quarters from whence 
they come, or for what purpose, cannot fail 
to impress the most cool-minded sjiectator 
with some degree of awe. At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and numbers of devo¬ 
tees are pci forming the Tawaf round the 
Ka‘bah, the sight of the busy crowds, 
the voices of the Miitawwifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, the loud conv(‘rsa- 
tioii of many idle persons, the running, play¬ 
ing, and laugliing of boys^give to the whole 
a very different appearance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of public amuse¬ 
ment. The crowd, however, leaves the mosiiuc 
xrbout nine o’clock, when it again becomes 
the place of silent mclitatioii and prayer to 
the few vi'^itors aaIio are led to the spot by 
sincere piety, and not Avorldly motnes or 
fashion. 

Thcie is an o})inion prevalent at Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the moS(iuc 
will contain any number of the faithful; and 
that if even the Avholo Muhammadan com¬ 
munity Avcrc to enter at once, they would ail 
find room in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it is said, would iuMsibly extend the dimen¬ 
sions of the building, and diminish the size 
of each individual. The fact is, that during 
the most numerous pilgrimages, the mosque, 
which can contain, I believe, about tbiity-iivc 
thousand persons in the act of ]U'ayer, is 
never half-filled. Even on Fiidays, the 
greater pari of the Malvkans, contrary to the 
injunctions of the law, pray at home, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their exaihplc. 
I could never count more than ten thousand 
indi\iduals in the mosque at one time, even 
after the return from ‘Arafat, when the whole 
body of pilgrims Avas collected for a few days 
in and about the city. 

At every hour of the day persons may be 
seen under the coloniinde, occupied in read¬ 
ing the Qur’an and other religious books 
and here many poor Indiarfs, or negroes, 
spread their mats, and pass the Avhole period 
of their residence at Makkah. Here they 
both eat and sleep ; but cooking is not alloAved. 
During the hours of noon, many persons come 
to repose beneath the cool shade of the 
vaulted roof of the colonnade; a custom 
which not only accounts for the mode of con¬ 
struction observed in the old 3Iuhammadaii 
temjiles of Egy])t and Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
immense porticoes of which were probably 
left open to the idolatrous natives, Avhoso 
mud-built houses could afford them but 
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an imperfect refuge against the mid-day 
heats. 

It is only during the hours of prayer that 
the great mosques of these countries partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree 
seem to bo regarded as consecrated places. 
In al-Azhar, the first mosque at Cairo, I have 
seen boys crying pancakes for sale, barbers 
shaving their customers, and many of the 
loAver orders eating their dinncis, wheto, 
during prayers, not the slightest motion, nor 
even Avhispcr, diverts the attention of the 
congregation. Not a sound but the voice of 
the Imam, is heard during prayers in the 
great mosque at Makkah, which at other 
times is the place of meeting for men of bu-,i- 
ness to converse on their affairs, and is some¬ 
times so full of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
persons lying about under the Colonnade, m 
midst of their miserable baggage, as to have 
the appearance of a hospital rather than a 
temple. Boys play in the great square, and 
servants carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the nearest route from one part of the 
toAvn to the other. In these respects, the 
temple of Makkah resembles the other great 
mos(j[ues of the East. But the holy Ka‘bah 
is rendered the scene of such indecencies and 
criminal acts, as cannot 5vith propriety be 
more particularly noticed. They are not 
only practised hero with impunity, but, it may 
be said, almost ])ubliely; and my indignation 
has often bcoii excited, on Avitnessing abomi¬ 
nations Avhieh called forth from other passing 
spcctatois nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight re])i imand. 

In several paits of the colonnade, public 
schools are lield, Avbcro 3’oung children are 
tauglit to spell and read ; they are most noisy 
groups, and the schoolmaster’s stiek is m 
con'itant action. Somo learned men of Mak¬ 
kah deliver lectures on religious subjects 
cveiT afternoon under the colonnade, but the 
auditors aio seldom numerous. On Friday's, 
after prayer, some Turkish ‘UlamiV explain 
to their countiymen assembled around them 
a few chapters of the Qur’an, after whi'-h 
each of the audience kisses the hand of the* 
expositor, and drops money into his cap. I 
particularly admired the fluency of speech of 
one of these ‘Ulama’, although I did not un¬ 
derstand him, the lecture being' delivered in 
the Turkish language. His gesticulations, 
and the inflexions of his voice, Avero most 
expressive ; but, like an actor on the stage, 
he would laugh and cry in the same minute, 
and adapt his features to his purpose in the 
most skilful manner. He Avas a native of 
Brusa, and amassed a considerable sum of 
money. 

Near the gate of the mosque called Babu 
’s-balam, a fcAv Arab shaikhs daily take their 
scat, Avith their inkstcand and paper, ready to 
write, for any applicant, letters, accounts, 
contracts, or any similar document. 

They also deal in Avritteii charms, like thoio 
current in the Black countries, such as amu¬ 
lets, love-receipts, &c. They are pVincipally^ 
employed by Bedouins, and demand an exoi- 
i bitant remuneration. 
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W'iridlrig sheets {kafnn) and othof linen 
washetl in the Avaters of Zamzam, are con¬ 
st antlV^ ^en lianginis^ to dry botween the 
columns. Manv' p'llgriTiis purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud in Avhich they wish to be 
buriod, and Avash it tlu''insclves at the avcU ot 
Zanizam, supposing tluil, if the corpse 'be 
AA'rappod in linen AAdiich has been wctttul aa'iIIi 
this holy Abater, the peace of tlie soul after 
death AA'ill be more (^tTectually soeuiod. Some 
pilgtims rijakc this linen an ailicle of trallic. 

Makkab generally, but the nio^.iue in par¬ 
ticular, abounds in [locks of wild piL;con'>, 
AA'hich are considered to be the inviolable 
property of the temple, and aro called tlie 
pigeons of the Baitu ’Ihlli. Nobody dares to 
kill any of them, even Avhen .they •enter the 
private houses. In the square of the mos(pio, 
several small stone basins aro regulaily lilled 
AAitli AAuator for their u.^c : here, also, Arab 
AA'oiiieh expose for sale, upon small straAv 
mat.^, coi'h and durrah, which the pilgrims 
purchase, and throAv to the })igcons. I have 
seep ^lomo of the puldic Avomcn take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of hai'- 
gaining Avith the pilgiims, under pretence of 
selling them corn for the sacrod pigeons. 

The gates ot the mosque aro nineteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, Avith- 
out any order or symmetry. The principal 
of these gates are: on the noith side, Babu 
’s-Salam, by Avhich e\ery pilgrim enters the 
mosque ; Babu 'l-‘Abbus ; Biibu ’n-Nabi, by 
Avhich -3Inhanimad is said to have always 
entered 4110 mosque; Babu ‘All. On the 
ea.st side: Babu Zai, or Biibu ’l-‘Ashrab, 
through Avhich the ten first adherents of ^fu- 
hammacl used to enter; Babu ’s-Safa; tAvo 
gates called Bibanu 'sh-Sharif, opposite the 
palaces of the Sharif. On the .south side: 
Babu Ibrahim, Avherc the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight lino of the columns, and 
forms lyv small square; Bilbu 'l-‘Umrah, 
through Avbicli it is necessary to pass, on 
visiting the ‘Umrab. On the west side : 
Babu ’z-Ziyiidah, forming a })rojecting .square 
similar to that at Babu liuahim, but larger. 

Jilost of these gates have high-pointed 
arches, but a fcAv round arches aie .seen 
aihong them, Avhich, like all the arches of 
this kind in the ITijaz, aie nearly semicircular. 
They arc without any ornament, except the 
inscription on the exterior, Avhich commemo¬ 
rates the name of the builder; and they arc 
all posterior in date to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. As each gate consist.s of Iavo or throe 
arches, or divisions, sc])arated by narroAv 
■W'alls, those divisions are counted in the 
enumeration of the gates leading into tlio 
Ka‘bah,and thu.s make up the number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
-mosque is con.sequently open at all times. I 
have crossed at cAcry hour of the night, and 
alb’ay.s found people there, cither at prayers 
'Or walking about. 

Tho outside Avails t)f the mosque are those 
of the houses which surround it on all sides. 
These hom^os belonged uiiginally to tho 
-inosque ; the greater paid aio now tho pro¬ 


perty of individuals, Avho have purchased 
them. They aro let out to tho richest pit* 
grims, at very high prices, as much as five 
hundred piastres being given, during tlie pil¬ 
grimage, for a good apartment, AvitlrAvindovAs 
opening into tho niosqiioi WiikIoavs 4inve, in 
ennsequence, been opened in many juirfs of 
the Avails, on a level with the street, and above 
that of tiio door of tlio eolonnades. Pilgrims 
living in tlieso apartments aro alloAAod toi 
perform the I'liday’s prayers at homo, be¬ 
cause, having tho Iva'bah in vioAv from tlu' 
Avmdow.^, they are supposed to bo in Aho 
mosipie itself, and to join in prayer those 
assemhlexl within tho lemple. Upon a level' 
Avith tho ground-floor of tlie colonnades, and 
opening Into them, aro small apartments 
formed in tho walls, having tho appearance of 
dungeons ; these have remained the property 
of the mosque, avIuIo tho houses above them 
belong to private individuals. They are lot 
out to Avatormcn, avIio deposit in them the 
Zam/.am jars, or to less opulent pilgrims Avho 
Avish t) live in tho mosque. Some of the 
surrounding houses still belong to the mosque, 
and wore origin.'illv intiMidod for public schools, 
as their name of Madrasah implies ; they are 
noAv all let out to pilgrim.s. In one of the 
largest of tliem, Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha 
lived ; in another Hjs.au Pasha. 

Clo.se to Babu Ibrahim is a largo madra- 
.sail, now the propel ty of Saiyid Agoyl, one of 
the piineipnl merchants of the town, avIioso 
Avarchouso open.s into the mosipic. This 
person, Avho ib aged, has the reputation of 
great sanctity ; and it is said that the hand 
of the Sharif (Uidlib, Avhen once in the act of 
collaring him for refusing to advance some 
money, Avas momentarily stiuck with palsy. 
He has evening assemblies in his house, an hero 
theological bociks are read, and religioii.s 
topics discussed. 

Among other buildings foiming the enclo¬ 
sure of the mosque, is the Mihkam, or house 
of justice. clo<^e by the Babu ’z-Ziyadah ; it 
is a rmo, lirmly-built structure, A\ith lofty 
arches in the mtciior, and has a roAv of high 
AAindoAvs looking into the mosque. It is in¬ 
habited bV the Qazi. Adjoining to it stands 
a laigo Madrasah, enclosing a square, known 
by the name of Madrasah Sulaimari, built by 
Sultan Sulaiinan and his son Salim II., in 
A.IT. 073. It i.s always Avell tilled AA’ith Turkish 
pilgrims, the friends of the Qizi, AAho dis¬ 
poses of the lodgings. 

The exterior of the mosque is adorned Avitli 
seven minarets, irregularly di.stiil)uted: 1. 
Minaret of Bfibu ’l-‘Umrah ; 2. of Bilbu’s- 

Salam; 3. of Buhu ‘Ah'; 4. of Bfihu ’l-WadsV; 5, 
of ^ladrasah Kail Beg : (». of BTihii ’z-Zivfidah ; 
7. of -Madrasah Sultan Sulaiinan. They aro 
quadrangular or round steeples, in no Avay 
differing fj'om other minaret.s. The entrance 
to them is from tho different buildings round 
tho mosque, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
view of the busy croAvd beloAV is obtained by 
ascending the most northern one. (Taken, 
AAith slight alterations, chiefly in tho spelling 
of Arabic Avoids and names, from Burck- 
bardt's Trqve/s in Arahia. vol. i. p. 243.) 
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Mr. Sale says: The temple of MecoA 
was a place of worship, and in singular vene¬ 
ration with tho Arabs from groat antiquity, 
and many centuries before Muhammad. 
Though it was most probably dedicated at 
first to an idolatrous use, yet the Muhamma¬ 
dans are generally persuaded that tho Ka‘bah 
is almost coeval with the world; for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of God that he might erect a build¬ 
ing like that be had seen there, called Baitu '1- 
Ma‘mur,or the frequented house, and al I>fii'ah, 
towards which ho might direct his prayers, 
and which he might compass, as tho angels 
do the celestial one. Whereupon God let 
down a representation of that house in curtains 
of light, and set it in Mecca, perpendicu¬ 
larly under its original, ordering tho patriarch 
to turn towards it when he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of devotion. After 
Adam’s death, his son Seth built a house in 
the same form, of stone and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abra¬ 
ham and Ishmael at God s command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
tho same model, they being directed therein 
by revelation. 

“ After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after tho 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by tho Quraish 
on the old foundation, and afterwards re¬ 
paired by Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the Khalif 
of Mecca; and at length again rebuilt by 
Yusuf, surnamed al Hijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
seventy-fourth year of tlao Hijrah, with some 
alterations, in the form wherein it now re¬ 
mains. Some years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or his grandfather al 
Mansur) intended, again to change what had 
been altered by al Hijaj, and to reduce the 
Ka‘bah to the old form in which it was left 
by Abdallah, but was dissuaded from med¬ 
dling with it, lest so holy a place should 
become the sport of princes, and being new- 
modelled after everyone’s fancy, should lose 
that reverence which was justly ^id it. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi¬ 
tion from Munammad, that in the last times 
the Ethiopians shall come and utterly demo¬ 
lish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever.” (Prel. Dis.^ p. 83). 

The following are the references, to ^the 
Sacred Mosque in tho Qur’an ;— 

Surah ii. 144, 1 io : “ From whatever place 
thou comest forth, then turn youi* face to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque ; for this is a duty 
enjoined by thy Lord; and God is not inat¬ 
tentive to your doings. And from whateve^p 
place thou convast forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosque: and wherever ye 
be, to that part turn your faces, that men 
have no cause of dispute against you.” 

Surah v. 2: “0 Believers I violate neither 
the rites of God, nor the sacred month, nor 
the offering, nor its ornaments, nor those who 
press on to the Sacred Mosque, seeking favour 
from their Lord a;id His good pleasure in them.” 
SlU‘ah Tiii. 33-35; “ But God chose nut to 
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chastise them while thou wast with\hem, nor 
would God chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But because they debarred the faithful 
from the Sacred Mosque; albeit they are not 
its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
w'hy God should not chastise them. The 
God-fearing only are its guardians ; but moat 
of them know it not. And their prayer at 
the house is no other than whistling through 
the fingers and clapping of the hands — 

‘ Taste then the torment, for that ye have 
been unbelievers.’” 

Surah ix. 7: “ How shall they wln^ add 
gods to God bo in league with God and with 
His Apostle, save those with whom ye made 
a league at the Sacred Mosque? So long as 
they are true to you, be ye true to them ; for 
God lovetb those who fear Him.” 

Siirah ix. 28 : 0 Believers I only they who 

join goda with God are unclean ! Let them 
not, therefore, after this their year, come near 
the Sacred Mosquo. And if ye fear want, 
God, if Ho please, wdll enrich you of ^Hia 
abundance : for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

Surah xvii. 1: ‘‘ Glory be to Him who car¬ 
ried his servant by night from tho Sacred 
Mosque to tho temple that is more remote 
Jerusalem), whoso precinct wo have 
blessed, that we might show him of our signs I 
for He is tho Hearer, the Soor.” 

Surah xxii. 25; “ From the Sacred Mosquo 
which we have appointed to all men, alike 
for those who abide therein, and for tho 
.stranger.” 

Surah xlviii. 25 : “ Tbeso are they who bo- 
lioved not, and kept you away from tho 
Sacred Mosque, as well as tho offering which 
was prevented from reaching Iho place of 
sacrifice.” 

Surah xlviii. 27 : “ Now hath God in truth 
made good to His Apostle,the dream in whck 
he said, ‘Ye shall surely enter the Sacred 
Mosque, if God will, in full security, having 
your heads shaved and your hair cut^ ye 
shall not fear ; for He knoweth what ye know 
not; and He hath ordained you, beside this, 
a speedy victory.” 

al-MASJIDU ’L-JAMr 

). Lit. “ The collectinpp mosque.” 
A title given to the chief mosque of any city 
in which people assemble for the Friday 
prayer and l^utbah. [kuutbaii.] 

MASJIDU ^L-KHAIF —• 

A mosque at Mina, three 
miles from Makkah. Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam is buried, “his head being at 
one end of a long wall, and his feet at another, 
whilst the dome covers his omphalic ipegion.” 
(Burton’s Filgrimaget vol. ii. p. 203.) 

MASJIDU 'N.NABl 

*• The Prophet’s Mosquo” at al-Madinah. It 
is held to be the second mosquo in Islam in 
poipt of soniority, and the same, or,»accord- 
iug to others the first, in dignity,’ ranking 
with the Sacred Mosque at Makkah. 

The following is Captain R. F. Burton’® 
account of its history 
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“ Muhammad ordorod to erect a place of 
worship there, sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansar, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians; the ground was offered to 
him in free gift, but he insisted upon pur¬ 
chasing it, paying more than its value. 
Having caused the soil to bo levelled and the 
trees to bo felled, he laid the foundation of 
the first mosquG. 

“ In those times of primitive simplicity its 
walls wore made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stick roof, concerning which the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel dehvered an order that it should 
not ho higher than seven cubits, the eleva¬ 
tion of Solomon’s temple. All ornament was 
strictly forbidden. The Ansar, or men of 
Medinah, and the Muhajirin, or fugitives from 
Mecca, carried the building materials in their 
arms from the cemetery Baki‘, near the well 


I of Aiyuh, north of the spot where Ibrahim’s 
; mosque now stands, and the Prophet was to 
I bo seen aiding them in their labours, and re¬ 
citing for their encouragement : 

* 0 Allah 1 there is no good but the good of 
futurity; 

Then have mercy upon my Ansar and 
Muhajirin.” 

“ The length of this mosque was fifty-four 
cubits from north to south, and sixty-three 
in breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the western. ‘Till the seven¬ 
teenth month of the new era, the congrega¬ 
tion faced towards the northern wall. After 
that time a fresh ‘ revelation ’ turned them 
in the direction of Makkah—southwards ; on 
which occasion the Archangel Gabnol de¬ 
scended and miraculously opened Ihrou^’-h 
the hills and wilds a view of the Ka‘bah. that 



there might be no difficulty in ascertaining 
its true position. 

“ After the capture of Khaibar in A.n. 7, 
the Prophet and his first three successors 
restored 'the mosque, but Muslim historians 
do not consider this a second foundation. 
Muhammad laid tho first brick, and Abu- 
Ilurayroh declares that he saw him cany 
heaps of building material piled up to his 
bre.ast. The TCbalifahs. each in the turn of 
Ins succession, placed a brick close to that 
laid by the Prophet, and aided him in raising 
the walls Tabiani relates that one of the 
Ansur had a house adjacent, which Muham¬ 
mad wished to make part of the place of 
prayer; the i)roprietor was offered in ex¬ 
change for it a home in Paradise, which he 
gently rejected, pleading poverty. His ex¬ 
cuse was admitted, and ‘U.sman, after pur¬ 
chasing the place for 10,000 dirhams, gave it 


to the Prophet on the long credit originally 
offered. The mosque was a square of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it had three 
doors: one on tho south side, where the 
Mihrdhu 'n^Nabawi^ or the * Prophet’s niche,” 
now is, another in the place of the present 
Babu W-Bahinah, and the third at the Bdbu 
*U{imdn, now called the » Gate of Gabriel.” 
Instead of a mihrab or prayer niche, a largo 
block of stone, directed tho congregation A.t 
first it was placed against the northern wall 
of the mosque, and it was removed to the 
southern when Makkah became the Qiblah. 
In the beginning the Prophet, whilst preach- 
mg the Idiutbah or Friday sermon, leaned, 
when fatigued, against a post. The mimbar, 
or pulpit, wa.s the invention of a Madinah 
man of the Banu Najjar. It was a wooden 
frame, two cubits long by one broad, with 
tnree steps, each one span high; on the top- 
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mort Oi these the Prophet sat when he re¬ 
quired rest. The pulpit assumed its present 
form about a.il 90, during the artistic reign 
of Walid. 

“In this mosque Muhammad spent the 
greater part of the day with his .lornpanions, 
conversing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Hard by were the abodes of his wives, 
his family, and his principal friends Here 
ho prayed, hearkening to the Azan, or devo¬ 
tion call, from the roof. Here he received 
worldly envoys and embassies, and the hea¬ 
venly messages conveyed by the Archangel 
Oabriel. And within a few yards of the hal¬ 
lowed spot, he died, and found, it is supposed, 
a grave. 

“ The theatre of efvents so important to 
Islam, could not be allowed^ especially as no 
divine decree forbade the ehango—to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The first Khalifah 
contented himself with merely restoring some 
of the palm pillars, which had fallen to the 
ground. ‘Umar, the second-successor, sur¬ 
rounded the Hujrah, or ‘Ayishah’s chamber, 
in which the Prophet was buried, with a mud 
wall, and in a.h. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
.sides except the eastern, where stood the 
abodes of the ‘ Mothers of the Moslems ’ 
>(^Ummu H-Mu'jninin). Outside the northern 
wall ho erected a suffah, called Batha—a 
raised bench of wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry, for the 
mosque was now becoming a place of peculiar 
rovoronce to men. 

“'The second Masjid was erected a.h. 29 
by the third Khalifah, ‘Usman, who, regard¬ 
less of the clamours of the people, overthrew 
the old one, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a little towards the 
west; but he did notlemovo the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected walls of 
hewn and carved stone. These innovations 
caused some excitement, which ho allayed by 
qu-Oting a tradition of the Prophet, with ono 
of which he appears perpetually to have been 
prepared. The saying in question was, ac¬ 
cording to some, ‘ Were this my mosque ex¬ 
tended to Safa, it veiily would still be my 
mosque’; according to others. ‘Were the 
Prophet’s mosque extended to Zu ’1-Hulafa’, it 
would still be his.’ Put ‘Usman’s skill in the 
quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of his 
death. It was finished on tho IstMuharram, 
A.H. 30. 

“At length, Islam, grown splendid and 
powerful, determined to surpass other nations 
in the magnificence of its public buildings. 
In A.H. 88, al-Walidthe First, twelfth Khalifah 
of the Bam Umayah race, after building the 
noble Jami‘-Masjid of tho Ommiades at Da¬ 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Madinah. Tho governor of the place, 
‘ Umar ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Aziz, was directed to buy for 
7,000 dinars all tho hovels of raw brick that 
hedged in the eastern side of the old mosque, 
^hey were inhabited by descendants of tho 
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Prophet and of the early Khalifahs. and m 
more than one case, the ejection of tho holy 
tenantry was effected with considerable dif- 
ticulty. 6ome of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused to taka 
money, and TJmar \va& forced to the objec¬ 
tionable measure of turning them out of doors 
with expo'^ed faces in full day. The Greek 
Emperor, applied to by the magnificent Kha¬ 
lifah, sent iinmen.so presents,* silver lamp 
chains, valuable curiosities, forty loads of 
small cut stones for pietra-dura, and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, as others say, 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He also despatched forty 
Coptic and forty Greek artists to carve tho 
marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
work. 

“ One of those Christi.ans was beheaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the Qiblah wall, and 
another, in an attempt to defile tho roof, fell 
to the ground, and his brains wore dashed 
out. The remainder apostatized, but this did 
not prevent tho older Arabs murmuring that 
their mosque had been turned into a kanisah 
(orChurch) The Hujrah, or chamber, where, 
by Muhammad’s permission, ‘IznVil,th 0 Angel 
of Death, separated his soul from his body, 
whilst his head was lying intthc lap of‘Ayishah, 
his favourite wife, was now for the first time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick en¬ 
ceinte which surrounded the three graves was 
exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a narrow passage 
between. These double walls were either 
without a door, or had only a small blocked- 
up wicket on the northern side, and from that 
day (A.H. 90), no one has been able to approach 
the sepulchre. A minaret was erected at each 
.corner of tho mosque. Tho building was en¬ 
larged to 200 cubits by 167, and was finished 
in A.Ti. 91. When Walid, tho Khalifah, 
visited it in state, ho inquired of his lieute¬ 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in tho erection ; upon which ‘Umar 
informed him, to his astonishment, that tho 
walls alone had cost 45,000 dinars. 

“ The fourth mosquo was erected in a.h. 191, 
by al-Mahdi, third jirinco of the Banu ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad IHialifahs—celebrated in history 
only for spending enormous sums upon a pil¬ 
grimage. He enlarged the building by adding 
ton handsome pillars of carved marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern side. In-A.n. 
202, al-Ma’mun njade further additions to this 
mosque. 

“ It was from al-Mahdi’s Masjid that Hakim 
ibn Amri ’llah, the third Fatimite Khalifah of 
Egypt, and the deity of the Druse sect, de¬ 
termined to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
and hi.s two companions. About A.H. 412, ho 
sent emissaries to al-Madinah; the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would he violators 
of the tomb lost their lives. It is generally 
supposed that Hakim’s object was to transfer 
the visitation to his own capital; but in one 
so manifestly insane it is difficult to discover 
the spring of action. Two Chi’istians, habited 
like Maghrabi pilgrims, in a.h. 650, dug a 
mine^from a neighboui’ing house into the 
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temple. They were discovered, beheaded, 
and burned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Muslim historians mix up many foolish 
pretcrnaturalisms w^th credible matter. At 
last, to prevent a recm-rence of such sacrile¬ 
gious attempts, Maliku ’1-^Adil Niiru 'd-din, of 
the Baharite. Mamluk Sultans, or, according 
to others, Sultan Nuru’d-din Shahid Mahmud 
bin !2engi, who, warned by a vision of the 
Prophet, had started for al-Madinah only in 
time to discover dhe two Christicans, sur¬ 
rounded the holy place with deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, who had run considerable 
risks ' of their own, have ever since been 
enabled to occupy their last home undisturbed. 

“ In A.H. 654, the fifth mosque was erected 
in consequence of a fire, which some authors 
attribute to a volcano that broke out close to 
the town in terrible cimption; others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to 4he 
schismatic Banu Husain, then the guardians 
of the tomb. On this occasion the Hujrah 
was saved, together with the old and vener¬ 
able copies of the Qur’an there deposited, 
especially the Cuiic MSS., Avritten by Usman, 
the third KhaVifah. The piety of three sove¬ 
reigns, Musta‘sim (last Khalifah of Baghdad) 
Muzaffir Shems-ud-din-Yusuf, chief of Ya- 
man, and l^ahir Beybars, Baharite Sultan of 
Egypt, completed the work in a.u. 688. 
This building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwards of 
200 years. 

“ The sixth mosque was built, almost as it 
now stands, by Kaid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Circasian IMamUik kings of Egypt, in 
A.H. 888. Mustabsim's rfiosque had been struck 
by lightning during a storm ; thirteen men 
wore killed at prayers, and the destroying 
element spared nothing but the interior of the 
•Huirah. The vailing and dome Avere restored ; 
niches and a pulpit Avere sent from Cairo, 
and tho gales and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not content with this, Kaid 
Bey ostabli.shed ‘ waqf ’ (bequests) and pen¬ 
sions, and introduced order among the atten¬ 
dants on the tomb. In the tenth century, 
^ultan Sulaimau the Magnificent paved with 
fine white marble tho Rauzah or garden, 
which Kaid Bey, not daring to alter, had 
left of earth, and erected the fine minaret 
that bears bis name. During tho dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, a 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers, and a few immate¬ 
rial alterations have been made.” (See Per¬ 
sona/ Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medu 
nah and Meccak, by Richard F. Burton, 2nd 
edition, voj. i. p. 345.) 

^ , MASJIDU T-TAQWA ^ 

Lit. ‘‘The Mosque of Piety.'' 
The mosque at Quba’, a place about three 
miles south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet’s camel, al- 
Qaswa rested on its way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Muhammad desired the Companions to 
mount the camel, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar did so, 


MAULID 

but she still remained on the ground j but 
when ‘All obeyed tho order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
prayer. It Avas the first mosque erected in 
Islam. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
Avith an iron javelin marked out the direction 
for prayer. The Prophet, during his resi¬ 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
Aveek on foot, and ho always made a point of 
praying there the morning prayer on the 17th 
of Ramazan. A prayer in the mosque of Quba^ 
is said to be equal in merit to a Lesser Pil« 
grimage to Makkah, and the place itself boars 
rank after the mosques of Makkah and al- 
Madinah and before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a square building of very 
small size, but the Khalifah ‘Usman enlarged 
it. Sultan ‘Abdu T-Hamid rebuilt the place,, 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur. (Se© 
Burton’s Pilgrimage^ vol. i. p. 390Q 

MASNtTN That which is 

founded upon the precept or practice of Mu¬ 
hammad. [sunj(.4h.] 

al-MATIN “The Strong 

(as a fortification is strong). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah li. 58; God is 
tho provider, endowed with power, tho St) ongf 

MATN The text of a book. 

The notes, or commentary upon the text are 
called the shark. A word frequently used by 
Muhammadans in theological books. 

MA’CDAH (5J;ey*). From wa^ad, 
“ to bury alive.” A damsel buried alito. A 
custom Avhich existed before the time of Mu¬ 
hammad in ancient Arabia, but which was 
forbidden by him. Surah xvii. 33 : “ Kill not 
your children from fear of want.” "See also 
Surahs xvi. 61 ; Ixxxi. 8. 

MAUL A pi. mawdli. A 

term used in Muslim law for a slave, but in 
the Qur’an for “ a protector or helper,” i.e. 
God Almighty. * 

Sprah' viii. 41: “ Know ye that God is your 
protector.^* 

Surah ii. 386: “Thou (God) ai*t our pro- 
tector.^* 

Surah xlvii. 12: “ God is the protector of 
those w)jio believe.” 

The plural form occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah iv. 37, whore it is translated by Palmer 
thus: “ Toj everyone have wo appointed 
kinsfolk ” (jnawdli). 

MAULAWl From mania, 

“ a lord or master.” A term generally used 
for a learned man. 

MAULID The birthday^ 

especially of a prophet or saint. The birth- 
Muhammad, which is known as Mau- 
mu n-Nabiy is celebrated on the 12th of 
Rabi,*^ 1-Awwal. It is a day observed in 
%ypt and in some paria 
of-'Hi^UBt^, but not in Central Asia, by the 
recital of numerous likrs, and by distribution 
of alms. 



MA*U 'l-QUDS 

' Lane, in his Modern Egyptians^ vol. ii. 

171, gives the following specimen of a zcikr 
recited in the Maulidu ’n-Nabi: “ O God 
bless our lord Muhammad ^mong the latter 
generations; and bless our lord Muhammad 
in every time and period, and bless our lord 
Muhammad among, the most exalted princes, 
unto the Day of Judgment; and bless all the 
prophets and apostles among the inhabitants 
of the heavens, and of the earth, and may 
God (whose name bo blessed and exalted) bo 
■well pleased with'our lords and our masters, 
those persons of illustrious estimation, Abu 
Bakr, and ‘Umar, and ‘Usman, and ‘Ali, and 
with all the other favourites of God. God is 
our sufticiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but in 
God, the High, the Groat. O God, 0 our 
Lord, O Thou liberal of pardon, 0 Thou moat 
bountiful of the most bountiful, 0 God. 
Amin.” 

■ MA’U ’L-QTJDS .U). Lit. 

“ Water of Holiness.’' A term used by the 
Siifis for such holy influences on the soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to become holy. (See ‘AbduV- 
Ilazzaq’s Diet, of Siifi Teriiif.) 

al-MA‘CN “Neces¬ 

saries.” The title of the cviith Siirah of the 
Qur’an, in the last verse of which the word 
occurs. 

MAUT’ “Death.” Heb, 

The word is always used in 
the Qur’an in its literal sense, meaning tiie 
departure of the spirit from the body, e.g, 
Surah ii. 182: “Every soul must taste of 
deaths But amongst the Sufis it is employed 
in a figurative sense, c..(/. al-mautu 'l-ahyaz. or 
“ the white death,” is held to moan abstinence 
from food, or that feeling of hunger which 
purifies the soul. A person who frequently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of death. Al-mautti l-al^zai'y “ tho 
green death,” the wearing of old clothes in a 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has given up wearing purple and fine linen, 
and lias chosen tho garments of poverty, Jie is 
said to have entered this state of death. 
Al-mautu 'l-aswad, “ the black death,” the 
voluntary taking up of trouble, and submit¬ 
ting to be evil spoken of for the truth’s sake. 
When a Muslim has learnt to submit to such 
troubles and persecutions, he is said to have 
entered into this state of death. (See ‘Abdu 
'r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) [mamat,] 

MA’ZUN A licensed or 

privileged slave. A slave who has received 
a remission of all the inhibitions attending his 
state of bondage. 

MEAT, [food.] 

MECCA, [makkah.] 

MEDICINE. Arabic dawet' (V). 

^Che only medicine recommended in tho Qu’ran 
is honey. See Siirah xvi. 71: “From its 
(the bee\) holly cometb forth a fluid of vary¬ 
ing hues, which yieldeth medicine to man.” 
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MEDINA, [al-madinah.] 
MEDITATION, [muraqabah.] 
MENSTEUATION. Arabic mahJz 
The catamenia, or menses, is 
termed hayz. The woman in this condition is 
called hd'iz ov hd'izah. All books of Muham¬ 
madan theology contain a ch.apter devoted to 
tho treatment of women in this condition. 
During the period of menstruation, women are 
not permitted to say thoir prayers, or to touch 
or read tho Qur’an, or enter a mosque, and 
are forbidden to their husliands. But it is 
related in tho traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses which, sot a meu- 
struous woman entirely apart for seven days. 
(Leviticus XV. 10). And Anas says that 
when the Jews heard this they said, “ This 
man opposes our customs in everything.” 

(See Qur’an, Siirah ii. 222 ; Mishkdtu H- 
Masdhih, Hamilton’s cd. vol. i. p. 121 ; 
Arabic ed. Bdbu d-Jfaiz.) 

When the period of menses ceases, bathing 
must be performed and prayer said. 

MERCY. Arabic Eamnah (^;). 
Heb. DH"]. The attribute of mercy 
19 specially mentioned in tho Qur’an as one 
which characterizes the Divine Being; each 
chapter of that book (with tho exception of 
the ixth), beginning with tho superscription, 
BismiUahi 'r-Ralimdni 'r~Ra/iini, “ In tho name 
of God the Merciful, the Compassionate.’’ In 
the Tafsir-i-Raufi it is said that ar-Rahmdn 
is only applicable to God, whilst 'ar-Ra/iim 
may be applied to the creature as well as to 
God; but tho Jalalan say the two terms are 
synonjnnous, and on this account they are 
used together. Al-Baizawl remarks that the 
attribute of mercy expresses “ softness of 
heart ” (riqgatu H-qalb), and “ a turning with 
kindness and favour towards a person,” and 
in this wMy it expresses God’s sympathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strictly 
applicable to an unchangeable Being. In thQ 
Qur’an, Job is described as speaking of God 
as “ tho most merciful of merciful ones.” 
(Surah xxi. 83). And the angels vho boar 
the throne, and those around it who celebrate 
God’s praises, cry out; “ Our Lord ! thou dost 
embrace all things in mercy and knowledge 1 ” 
(Surah xl. 7.) The “ Treasuries of the mer¬ 
cies of the Lord,” are often referred to in the 
Qur’an (e.q. Surahs x,vii. 102 ; xviii. 8-1). The 
■word Rahmah, “ a mercy,” is a term used for 
a divine book ; it is frequently applied to the 
Qur’an, which is called “ a mercy and a guid¬ 
ance ” (Siirahs x. 58; xvii. 84), and also to the 
books of Moses (Surahs xi. 20 ; xii. 111). In 
one place it is used for Paradise, ‘‘ They are in 
God’s mercy ” (Surah iii. 103). The bounty 
of God’s mercy is the constant theme both of 
tho Qur’an and the Traditions; e.g. Surah vii. 
155: “ My mercy embraceth everything.’’ To 
despair of God’s mercy is a cardinal sin. 
Surah xxxix. 54 : “ Bo not in despair of tho 
mercy of God ; verily, God forgive^ sins, all 
of them.” Siirah xv. 50: “ Only those who 
err despair of the mercy of their Lord.” 
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In tlie T^rdditions, Muhrimmad i§ related to 
IiaYO, lBaidt'>^‘^Yhen God created tli$ world ITe 
wrote a book, which is with Him on the 
exalted throne, and therein is wiitten. ‘ Verity 
my mercy oTcrcomes my anger.”’ And, 
again, “Verily, Qod has one hundred mei- 
cies; one mercy hath he sent down to men 
gild genii, but lie hath reserved ninety-nino 
i£iercies,by which lie will be gracious to Jlis 
people.” ^{Mishkdt, book x. eh. 4.) 

The LVth Surah of the Qur’an is entitled 
the SiiHiia 'r-Rahmd)), or the “ Chapter of the 
Merciful,” in which arc sot forth the “ boun¬ 
ties of the Lord.” It is a chapter which is 
sadly marred by its concluding description of 
thejsensft^l enjoyments of MuhammaeVs para¬ 
dise. 

'The Christians are spoken of in the Qilr'aii, 
Surah Ivii. 27, as those in wdioso hearts God 
“ placed mercy (I'ahmah) and compassion 
irayahy^ 

MICHAEL. In Muhammadan 

works generally, the Archangel Michael is 
called MikdV Ileb. j 

•• T 

but in the Qur’an, in which his name once 
occurs, ho is called Mlkdl Al- 

Baizawi says that a Jew named ‘Abdu ’Ihlh 
Ibn Suriya’, objected to Muhammad’s asser¬ 
tion that the Archangel Gabriel revealed the 
Qur’an to him, because bo was an avenging 
angol, and said that if it bad been sent by 
Michael, their own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. 1), the}'might hav6 believed. This asser¬ 
tion called forth the following verses from 
Muhammad in Surah ii. 92:— 

“ Whoso is the onomy of Gabriel—For be 
it .is' who by God's leave hatli caused Me 
Qur'an td descend on thy heart, the confirma¬ 
tion of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
good tidings to the faithful—Whoso is an 
-enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
io. shall have God as his enemy: for 

verily God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Moreover, clear signs have we sent dowm to 
thee, and none will disbelieve them but the 
perverse.” 

MIDIAN. [madyan.] 

3VIIFTAHU ’L-JANNAH 

“The Key of Paradise.” A 

term used by Muhammad for prayer. QMish- 
kdt^ book iii. ch. i.) 

MIHJAN A book-headed 

stick about four feet long, w’hich, it is said, 
the Prophet alw'ays carried; now carried by 
men of religious pretensipns. 

MIHRAB A niche in 

the centre of a ^w,all of a mosque, w'hich 
marks the direction of Makkah, 'and before 
w'hich the Ihiam takes' his position when he 
leads thd congregation in prayer. In the 
Masjidu ’n-Nab|, or Prophet’s mosque, at al- 
Madiqah, a JargOhlack stone, placed .'again‘.t 
the porthern wall, facing Jeru.salcm, directed 
the congregation, but it was removed to the 


MILIiAH 

I sor\th6m side wheir Qiblqh w’r^g changed 
I to Makk.-ib. 

j The MihiTib, as it now exists, dates from 
I the days of al-Wnlld (a.h. 90), .mid it seems 
j probttblc that the Kjialifali borrowed tho idea 



A MinuAii. (IF. 6’. Chadwick.) 

from the Hindus, such a niche being a pecu¬ 
liarly Hindu feature in .sacred buildings. 

The word occurs four times in tlic Qur’an, 
W'here it is used for a chamber (Surahs iii. 
32, 33 ; xix. 12 ; xxxviii. 20), and its plural, 
mahdrib^ once (Siirah xxxiv. 12). 

MlKA’lL [MICHAEL.] 

MILLAH (^). A word which 

occurs in tho Qur’an fifteen times. Eiyht 
times for the religion of Abraham (Surahs ii. 
124, 129; iii. 89; iv. 124; vi. 1G2; xii. 38; 
xvi. 124; xxii. 77); twice for the religion of 
former prophets (Surahs xiv. IG ; xxxviii. G) ; 
once for tho religion of the seven children of 
the rave (Surah xviii. 19); th'ce times fur 
idolatrous religions (Surahs xii. 37 ; vii. 8G, 
j 3^tid once for the religion of Jews and 
Christians (Surah ii. 114). The word is used 
in the Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
(^Mishkdtf book x. ch. v.). 

According to the Kitdhu 't-Ta^rifdt, it is 
ekpressivo of religion as it stands in relation 
.to the prophets, as distinguished from Uin 
which signifies religion as it stands in 
relation to God, or from Mazhah aS^)^ 
^hj?4 reIigi 9 P with refere.j^g^ to the 
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‘loftl-nod doctors, [rhlkjion.] Spronf^or .iikI 
Doutsch liavo invostea Lh(3 ori;,an ana nicaii- 
of this word with a cortaiii amount of 
mystoi'y, wliioh is intcu'stin;^. 

Ur. S})rou;,^or says (/></s Ijhcn nnd die Lf ht t 
den Moliummad^ vol. li. p. 270 ii) :—Wlicn 
Mohammad speaks of tlio ruli;^ion of Ahra- 
hani, ho ^^oiicrally uses tlio word MiUa 
(^Mdlah) and not Dm. Arabian philologists 
havo tried to trace tho nieanin;^ ot the word 
from their mother tun^^^uc, thus, Malta 
{MaKah) sij^nilies ,/nr or hot a.s/a s in Arabic 
and says (Thdl((hi/, vol. ii. p. lid), 

that rehj^ion is called Mi'lla because of the 
im])rc.s^ion which it makes, and which may 
be compared to that ^^hicb fix; makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Siino; the Ai.ibs 
arc unable to ^dvo a Ivcttor cK))lanation, we 
must presume that inilla is a forei;/n word, 
imported by the teachers of tho * iMilhi of 
Abraham” in the Hiju/. Philo consid(‘rcd 
Abraham tho chief promoter of tho doctrine 
of the Unity of (Jod, and dfuibth'ss, even 
])eforo Philo, Jewish thouo-ht, in tracing tho 
doctrine of Die true redigion, not only as far 
back as Closes, but e\en to thofathci nf thCir 
nation, cmnnciitated the indispcnsabihty of the 
form of the law, and so prepared tho road to 
Essaism anil Christianity.” 

Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, in his article on 
Islam {Liierai >/ Rewiunn^ loO), savs: “The 
word used in tlie Quran for the religion uf 
Abraham is generallv MiUa. Spienger, after 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attcm])ts made to 
derive it fiom an Aialnc root, concludes that 
it must bo a foreign word introduced by the 
teachers of tho ‘ MiUa of Abraham ’ into tho 
lli|az. lie is })erfectlv light. iMilla^Memia 
— Tii-gos, aie identical; being tho llcbiew, 
Ohaldeo (Targum, Peshito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Cioek terms rcs})eclivolv fur 
tho ’Word,’ that surrogate for tho‘Divine 
name used by tho Targum, by Philo, by 8t. 
John. This 5lilla or ‘ Word,’ which Ahraham 
proclaimed, he, ‘who warn not an astrologer 
but a prophet,’ teacher according to tho flag- 
gadaii, liist of all, the existence of ono Uod, 
the Creator of tho Uiiivciso, who rules this 
universe with nicrcv and loMiigkindncs.s,” 

MILK. AiMbio lahan. {i^). Tlio 

eale of milk in tho udder is unlawful (Ilido- 
yah. vol. ii. ji. 4.‘1;5). In tho QiirMn it is men¬ 
tioned as une c‘ tiod's special gilts. ‘‘Verily, 
ye have in cattle a lesson: w’o give you to 
drink from that wdiicli is m tlicir bellies be- ! 
tw'ixt chyme and blood—pure milk—otisy to ; 
fiw'allow for those wdio drink.” (Surah xvi. 

C8.) I 

MINA xa. “Awish.” A I 

fr'acred valley near Makkah. in which piart of 1 
the Pilgrimage eercmonic.s take place. Ac- | 
cording to ‘Abdu 'l-llaipi, it wa.s so c.alled | 
because Aduni wiithed for paradise in this j 
Talley. 

MINARET, [manarah.] 

MINBAR. G-cnorally pronounced 
iilhnhar (p^)- The pulpit in a 
mosque from which tho khutbah (or sermon) | 
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is recited. Tt consists of three steps, and is 
somctiine.s a moveable wooden structure, and 
sometimes a lixluie of Inick or .stone built 
against tlic wajl. Mulinmmad. in addicssin r 
tho congregation, stood on the uppermost 



A MIMDAR IX AX ISDIAX MOSQUE, 

( IP. ClanlaorL,') 

step, Abu Bakr on tho .second, and ‘Umar on 
the third or lowest. TJ.smrm fixed upon the 
middle step, and since then it ha.s been tho 
custom to preach from that .step. Tho 
Shi'ahs have four stops to their mimhais. 
The mimbar.s in the mo.sques of Cairo ar(> 



A MIMIIAR IX AX KGVl JnX MO.sQIJE. 

(ir C/mduoL ) 

elevated structuro.s, but in Asia they artf of a 
more primitive character. 

Burton says; “In the beginning tlio Pro-“ 
phot leaned, >v]ien f.itiguc*d. agnunst a post, 
whilst preaching the khutbah or Friday ser« 
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jnon, ^ The mimbar, or pulpit, was an inren- 
iion ,of a Madinah man of th© Banu Najjar. 
It was a wooden frame, two cubits long by 
one broad, with three steps, each one span 
jbigh; on the topmost of these the Prophet 
aat when he required rest. The pulpit as¬ 
sumed its present form about a.h. 90, during 
the artistic reign of El Walid.” 



A MIMB^R IN MOSQUES AT PESHAWAR. 

MINES. Arabic ma^din 

pi. • Ill Zakat, mines are subject to 

a payment of one fifth. (^Hiddyah, vol. i. 
39.) 

MINHAH (i^). A legal term 

for a portion of camel’s or sheep’s milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner. 

MINORITY, [puberty.] 

MiQAT Lit. “A stated 

time, or place.” The stations at which Mak- 
kcan pilgrims assume the ihrdm or pilgrim’s 
garment.” Five of those stations were esta¬ 
blished by Muhammad (Mishkdty book xi. 
ch. i. pt. i), and the sixth has been added 
since to .suit the convenience of travelleis 
from Ihe East. They are as follows: (1) 
Zu 'l~niilafd\ for the pilgrims from al-Madi- 
nah ; (21 for Syria; (3) Qai'nu Y- 

Mandzil, for Najd ; (4) Yaidandam, for Ya¬ 
rn an : (5) Zdt-i-'Iu], for ‘IriK]. (6) Ibrahim 
Mursiu, for those who arrive by sea from 
India and the oast. 

The putting on of the ihram at Jerusalem 
is highly mciitorious, according to a tradition, 
which says, “ The Prophet said,Whoever wears 
the ihram for hajj or ‘umrah, from the iSIas- 
jidu '1-Aqsa (i.e. the Temple at Jerusalem) 
to the Masjidu’1-Haram, shall bo forgiven for 
all his jiast and future sms.” {^Mishkat^ book 
xi. eh. i. pt. 2.) 

MIR (A title of respect used 

for the descendants of celebrated Muhamma¬ 
dan saints. More generally used for Saiyids, 
or descendants of Fatimah, the Prophet’s 
daughter. 

MIRACLES. Supernatural powers 

given to men are spoken of by Muslim lexico¬ 
graphers as khdriqu d-'ddat (Sobdl 
or ■* things contrary to custom.” In Muslim 
theology, they are expressed by eight terms : 
(1) Ayah . pi. oya^ “ a sign”; the only 

word used in -dhe Qur’an for a miracle (see 
Surahs xiii. 27; xxix. 49; liv. 2). (2) 

Alu^jizah pt mit^jizdt, “ making w eak 
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6r feeble,” or that which renders the adver^ 
saties to the truth weak and feeble ; a tern: 
used only for miracles prformed by prophets. 
(8) Irhd? P^- irhd$dl lit “ laying a 

foundation ” ; used for any miracle performed 
by a prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical ojQBce. (4) ^Aldmah pi. 

^aldmdt^ “a sign,” the same as dyah^ and used 
for tho signs of the coming Resurrection. (5) 
Kardrnah pb kardmdt, lit. “benefi¬ 

cence”; wonders wrojufht by saints for the 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintship. (G) Ma^unah pi. 

ina^wandt, lit. “ help or assistance ; used 
also for the w'ondors wrought by paints. 
(7) Istidrdj lit “promoting by 

degrees”; a term employed to express the 
miracles wrought by the assistance of tho 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) Ihdnah 
pi. ihdndt, lit “ contempt ” ; miracles 
wrought by tho assistance of the Devil, but 
when they turn out to the disdain and con¬ 
tempt of tho worker. 

It doe.s not appear from tho Qiu'’aii that 
Muhammad ever claimed the powder of work¬ 
ing miracles, but, on the contrary, ho asserted 
that it was not his mission to work signs 
and wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seems to bo evident from the following verses 
in the Qur’Iin :— 

Surah xxix. 49: “ They say, Why are not 
signs (dydt) sent dowm to him from his Lord ? 
Say: Signs are in tho power of God alone, 
and I am only an open w’arner.” 

Surah xiii. 27-30: “And they w’ho believe 
not say, Why is not a sign {dyah) sent down to 
him from liis Lord ? Say : God truly mis- 
Icadeth whom He will, and guideth to Him- 
.self him who turnelh to Him. ... If there 
were a Qur’iin by which tho mountains would 
be set in motion, or the earth cleft by it, or 
tlie dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe.” 

Surah xvii. 92-97: “ And they say. By no 
means will wo believe on thee till thou cause 
a fountain to gu.sh forth for us from tho earth, 
or till thou have a garden of palm trees and 
grape.'^, and thou cause gushing livers to gush 
forth in its midst, or till thou make heaven 
to fall upon ufi, as thou hast given out in 
pieces ; or thou l)ring God and the angels to 
vouch for thee; or thou have a house of God, 
or thou mount up into heaven ; nor will we 
believe in thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which wc may read- Say ; 
Praise bo to my Lord! Am I more than a' 
man, and an apostle? And what liindcreth 
men from believing, when the guidance hath 
come to them, but that they say, Hath God 
sent a mere man as an apostle ? Say ; Did 
angels walk the earth as its familiar.s, we 
had surely sent them an angel-apostlo out of 
heaven,” 

But notwithstanding these jiositive as. 5 or- 
tions (Jii the part of their Prophet against his 
ability to work miracles, there are :\t least 
four jilaees in the Qur’an whore the IMuliaiu- 
madans believe that miracle.s are referred to 
1. Theclofting of themoon (SQrah liv. I, 2)? 
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Tho hour hath approached, and the moon 
liath boon cleft. But if the unbelievers soo 
n sign (ayah), they turn aside and say, Magic 1 
that shall pass away I ” 

Al-Baizawi says, in his commentary on this 
Torse, “ Some say that the unbelievers de¬ 
manded this sign of the Prophet, and the 
moon was cleft in two; but others say it 
refers to a sign of tho coining Tlosurrection, 
tho words ‘ will bo cleft ’ being expressed in 
the prophetic preterite.” 

Rodwell ronder«s it ‘‘ hath been cleft,” as he 
thinks Muhaipmad may possibly allude to 
some meteor or comet which he fancied to 
be part of the moon. 

2. The assistance given to the Muslims at 
the battle of Badr. Surah iii. 120, 121 : 
“ When thou didst say to the faithful: ‘ Is it 
not enoiigh for you that your Lord aidoth 
you with three thousand angels sent down 
from on high? ’ Nay ; but if ye he steadfast, 
and fear God, and the foe come upon you in 
hot haste, your Lord will help you with five 
thousand angels with their distinguishing 
marks.” 

These “ distinguishing marks,” say the 
commentators, were when the angels rode on 
black and white horses, and had on their 
heads white and yellow turbans, tho ends of 
which hung down between their shoulders. 

3. The celebrated night journey. Surah 
xvii. 1: "Sye declare the glory of Him who 
transports.' his servant by night from tho 
Masjidu ’1-IIaram to the Ma-sjufu ’l-Aqaa, (i.e. 
'from 'Makkah to Jerusalem).” 

4. Tho Qur’an it.sclf, which the Muhamma¬ 

dans say is the great miracle of Islam, the 
like of which ha.s not been created, nor ever 
w;ll bo, by the power of man. In proof of 
this they quote Surah xxix. 48; “ It is a 
clear sign (aijah) in the hearts of wh/)m^ the 
knowledge hath i cached.” , 

Although these very doubtful assertions in 
the Qur’an fail to establish tho miraculous 
powers of tho Prophet, the Traditions re¬ 
cord numerous occasions when ho worked 
miracles in the presence of his people. 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bukhari and Muslim:— 

(1) On tho flight from Makkah, Suraqah being 
cursed by the Prophet, his horse sank up to 
its belly in tho hard ground. 

(2) The Prophet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot, on which each of the idolaters 
should be slain, and Anas says not one of 
thorn passed alive beyond tho spot marked by 
the i?*rophet. 

(3) He cured the broken leg of ‘Abdu ’llah 
ibn Atiq by a-toueb. 

(4) He converted hard ground into a heap 
of sand by one stroke of an axe. 

(5) He fed a I thousand people upon one 
kid and a .sd‘ of barley. 

(G) He gave a miraculou.s supply of water 
at the battle of al-Hudaibiyah. 

(7) Two trees miraculously moved to form 
a shade for the Prophet. 

(8) He made Jdbir a good horseman by 
Jiis prayers. 

(9^ A wooden pillar wept to such an extent 
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that it nearly rent in two parts, because tho 
Prophet desisted from leaning against it. 

(10) A shiggish horse became swift from 
boii;g ridden by the Prophet. 

(11) Seventy or oighiy people miraculously 
fed on a few barley loaves and a little butler. 

(12) Tliroo hundred men fed from a single 
cake. 

The following arc recorded by various 
writers:— 

(1) The Prophet was sainted by the hills 
and trees near IMakkah, with tho salutation, 

Peace be to thee, 0 Messenger of God I ” 

(2) A tree moved from its place to tho 
shade when the Prophet slept under it. 

(3) The Prophet eured a maniacal boy by 
saying, “ Come out of him.” 

(4) A wolf was made to speak by tho 
Prophet. 

(For further information, see Kitdhu V- 
Sahhu 'l-BuHidi i, Mishhdtu 
Ma-<dbth Sdhihn Mnsinn~) 

MI‘RAJ Lit. “ An ascent.’^ 

Muhammad’s .suppo.^cd journey to heaven : 
called also fs/d (^^\), ‘‘ tho nocturnal 
journey.” It is ^aid to have taken place in 
the twelfth year of the Prophet’s mission, in 
the month of Rabhu ’l-x\w\val. 

According to‘Abdii'l-llaqq, there are some 
divines who have regarded this miraculous 
event as a mere vision, hut, he adds, the 
majority hold it to he a litoral journey. 

Tho only mention of the vision in tlio 
Qur’an i.s cortaiiied in Sfirali xvii. 1 : Praise 
be to Him who carried His servant by night 
from the Masjidu ’1-Hariin (?'c. the Makkan 
temple) to tho Ma.sjidu ’l-Aqsa (i.e. the Temple 
of Jerusalem).” 

Tho following is the do.scription of the 
supposed journey given in the Mishldtu''!- Ma- 
sdbih. Muhammad is related to have said 

“ \yiiilst I was .sleeping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) came to me, and cut me open fiom 
my breast to below my navel, and took out 
my heart, and washed tho cavity wdth Zam- 
zam water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science. After this, a white 
animal was brought for me to ride upon. Its 
size was between that of a mule and an ass, 
and it stretched as far as the eye could see. 
The name of the animal was Biiraq, Then I 
mounted the animal, and ascended until w'o 
arrived at tho lowest heaven, and Gabriel de¬ 
manded that the door should he opened. And 
it was asked, ‘ Who is it ? ’ and lie said, ‘ I am 
Gabriel.’ And they then said, ‘Who is with 
you?’ and ho ans^vered, ‘ It is Muhammad.’ 
They said, ‘ Has Muhammad been called to 
the office of a prophet?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ 
They said, ‘ Welcome Muhammmad ; hia 
coming is well.’ Then the door was opened; 
and when I arrived in the first heaven, be¬ 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
‘ This is yourfather Adam, salute him.’ 
Tlien I saluted'Adam, and ho answered it, 
and said, ‘ You are 'welcome, O ^ood son, and 
good Prophet I ’ After that Gal^el look me 
above, and we reached the second heaven ; 
and he, asked the door to be opened, and it 
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was saifl, ‘Who is it?* He said, ‘■I ani 
Gabriel’ It was said, ‘Who is with you?’ 
He said, ‘ ^^luhammad.' It was said, * Was 
he called?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ It was said, 

‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is well’ 
Then the door was opened; and when I 
arrived in the second region, behold, I saw 
Juhn and Jesus (sisters’ sons). And Gabriel 
said, ‘ This is John, and this is .Jesus ; salute 
both of them.’ Then I saluted them, and they 
returned it. After that tbev said, * Welcome 
good brother and Prophet.’ Alter that \\e 
wont up to the third heaven, and asked the 
door to be opened; and it was said, ‘ ho is 
it ? ’ Gabriel said, ‘ I am Gabriel.’ They 
said, ‘ Who is with you ? ’ He said, * Muham¬ 
mad.’ Tiiey said, ‘ Was he called?' Gabriel 
said, <Yes.’^ Thev said, ‘ Woleomo Muham¬ 
mad ; In'. Cuming is well.* Then the door was 
opened; and when I entered the third heaven, 
behold, I saw Josc]jh. And Gabriel said, 

• This is Joseph, .salute him.’ Thou I did so, 
and ho answered it, and said, ‘^^elcome, good 
brother and goud Prophet ’ After that Ga¬ 
briel took me to the fuuith heaven, and asked 
the door to bo opened ; it was said, ‘ Who is 
that ? * Ho said, ' I am Gabriel ’ It was said, 

‘ Who is with you?’ He said. ‘ Muhammad.’ 
It was said, ‘Was ho called?* He said, 

‘ Yes.* They said, ‘ Welcome iMuhaminad ; bis 
coming liis well’ And the door nnus opened ; 
and when I entered the fourth heaven, behold, 
I saw Enoch. And Gabi lel said, • This is Enoch, 
salute him.* And I did so, and he answered 
it. and said, ‘ Welcoiiie, good brother and Pro¬ 
phet.’ After that Gabriel took me to the 
fifth heaven, and asked the door to be opened; 
and it was said, ‘Who is there?* Ho said, 

‘ I am Gabriel.’ It was said, ‘ Who is with 
you ? ’ He said, * Muhammad.’ They said, 

‘ Was he called ? * Ho said, ‘ Yes.’ They 
said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well’ Then the door wa.s opened; and 
when I arrived in the fifth legion, behold, I 
saw Aaron. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is 
Aaion, salute him.* And I did so, and bo re¬ 
turned it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brothei 
and Prophet.’ After that Gabriel took me to 
the sixth heaven, and asked the door to he 
opened; and they .said, ‘Who i.s there?’ Ho 
Bald, * I am Gabriel’ They said, ‘ And who is 
with you?’ He said, ‘Muhammad.’ They 
said,‘Is he called ? * He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well’ Tlien the dooi was o])ened ; and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is Mo.ses, 
salute him.’ And I did so ; and he returned 
it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother and Pro¬ 
phet.’ And when I passed him, ho wept. And 
I said to him, ‘ What makes you weep ? ' Ue 
said, ‘Because one is sent after me, of whose 
people more will enter Piiradi'.i; than of mine ’ 
After that Gabriel took me up to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the door to be opened; 
and it was said, ‘Who i.s it ?’ Ho .said, ‘ I 
am Gabriel.' And it was said, ‘Who is with 
you ? * He oaid, ‘ Muhammad,’ They said, 
‘ Was ho called ? He said, ‘ Ves.’ They 
said, * Woleomo Muhammad ; hi.s commg is 


well’ Then I entered the seventh heaven,, 
and behold, I saw Abraham. And-. Gabriel 
said,‘This is Abraham, your father, salute 
him’; which I did, and ho returned it, and 
said, ‘ Welcome good son and good Prophet.’' 
After that I was taken up to the tree called 
Sidratu ’l-Muntalia; and behold its fruits w^oro 
like wator-pot.s, and its leaves like elephant’s 
ears. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is Sidratu ’1- 
Muntalifi.' And I saw four rivers there ; two 
of them hiddtm, and tw'o manifest. 1 said to 
Gabriel, ‘ What arc these ? ’ Ho said, ‘ Thc.se 
two concealed rivers arc in Paradise ; and the 
two’manifest are the Nile and the Euphrates.’ 
After that, I w’as shown the Baitu ’l-M‘amur. 
After that, a vessel full of wine, another 
full of milk, and another of honey, were 
brought to me; and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel said, ‘Milk is reli¬ 
gion; you and your people will be of 
After that the divine orders for prayers were 
liftv every day. Then I returned, and passed 
by Moses ; and he said, ‘ What have you been 
ordered ? ’ I said, * Fifty prayers every dayV. 
Then Moses said, ‘ Verily, yoAr people will 
not bo able to perform lifty prayers every 
day ; and verily, I sw’ear by God, I tried men 
before you ; I applied a remedy to the sons 
of Israel, but it had not the desired effect. 
Then return to your Lord, and ask your 
people to 1)0 released from that. And I re¬ 
turned ; and ten prayers wore taken off. Then 
I w'cnt to Moses, and ho said as before; and 
I retained to God’s court, and ten prayers 
more were curtailed. Then I retuiied to 
Moses, and he said as before; then I re¬ 
turned to God’s court, and ton more were 
taken off. And I went to Moses, and he said 
as before : then I returned to God, and ten 
more weie lessoned. Then I went to Moses, 
and he said as before ; then I went to God’s 
court, and was ordered five prayers every 
day. ^ Then I went to Moses, and ho said, 

* How many- have you been ordered ? ’ I said, 
‘Five prayers every day.’ He said, ‘Verily, 
your ])eoplo will not be able to perform five 
prayers every day ; for, verily, I tried men 
before you, and applied the scvcre.st remedy 
to the SOILS of Israel. Then return to your 
Lord, and ask thorn to be lightened.’ I said, 

• 1 have asked Him till I am quite ashamed ; 
I cannot icturn to Him again. But I am 
satisfied, and resign the work of my people to 
God.’ Then, when 1 passed fiom that place, 
a crier called out, ‘I have establi.shcd My 
divme commaiulmonts, and have made them 
easy to My .servants.” 

Sfiratu ’l-Mrraj is a title of the xvilth 
cha})ter of the Qui’an, in the first verse of 
which theie is a reference to the night journey 
of Muhaninuid. It is called also the Suratu 
liani Isra’il, or the Chapter of the Children of 
l.srael 

MIRAS [inheritance.] 

MiRZA (^3;-^). A title of respect 

given to poisons of good family. 

MIliZABAn,MIRZABBAH(i»jy.l. 

A olo.l-crusUor." Tho iron hatnmor' witlx 



MISAQ 

•wliich the dead are beaten who cannot reply 
satisfactorily to the questions put to them by 
IVIunkar and Nakir. Called also Milraqah 
[punishments OF THE GRAVE.] 

MlSAQ(j^). “Acovenant.” A 

word used in the Qur an for God’s covenant 
with his people, [covenant.] 

MISHKATU ’L.MASABln 

A well-known hook of Sunni 
tradition, much used by Sunni Muslims in 
India, and frequently quoted in the present 
work. It ^Yas ori^^inally compiled by the 
Imam Husain al-Baghawi, the celebrated 
commentator, who died A.ir. 510 or 51G, and 
called the Ma^dhihu or the “Lamps 

of the Traditions.” In the year a.u. 737, 
Shaikh Waliyu ’d-din revised the w'ork of 
al-BaghawI, adding an additional chapter to 
each section, and called it the Mi.shl:dtu V- 
Ma^dfnh^ov the “Niche for lamps.” In the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, Shaikh ‘Abdu ’1- 
Haqq translated the work into Persian, and 
added a commentary. (Sec KnshJ'u 'z-Zunun, 
in loco.) 

MISKiN *• A i^oor per¬ 

son.” Heb. Eecle.s. ix. 15, ppO. 

According to Muslim lav, a person who has no 
property whatever, as distinguished from a 
/ugir (^.^],ora person who possesses a little 
propel ty, but is poor. {Hiddyah, vol. i. p. 54 ) 

MISQAL (J^). An Arabic 

weight, which frequently occurs in Muham¬ 
madan law books. Richardson gives it at a 
dram and three-sevenths. It is also used for 
a gold coin of that weight, [money.] 

MISE [EGYPT.] 

MISWAK (cdl,—). (1) A tooth- 

cleaner made of wood, about a span long. 
It is preferred when made of a wood which 
has a bitter flavour. The ISaJvadora Indica 
is the tree, the wood of which is used in India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
is a religious ceremony founded upon the 
example of Muhammad, and forms the first 
part of the wnzu\ or “ ablution before prayer.” 

The Prophet was particulaidy careful in 
the observance of ntisu'dk (see Mishkdt, book 
iii. ch. 4.) It is amongst those things which 
are called Jit rah {q.v.). 

MITRAQAH The iron 

hammer or mace with which the infidels vfill 
ho .smitten in their graves by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian p'urc. [punish¬ 
ments OF the grave.] 

MIYAN (oW*). A Persian word, 
used as a title of respect for the descendants 
of celebrated Muhammadan saints. 

MiZAN /•), pi. mnwazln. 

Heb. pi. Lit. “A balance.” 

(1) The law contained in the Qur’an, Surah 
xlii. IG: “ God is Ho who hath sent down 
the Book with t]^^th and the balance.^' 
X‘) The ^cale5 m which the actions of all men 
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shall bo weighed. Surah xxi. 47; “ Just 
balances will bo set up for the Day of the 
Resurrection, neither shall any soul be 
wronged in aught; though, were a work but 
the weight of a grain of mustard seed, we 
would bring it forth to be weighed: and our 
reckoning will suffice.” 

Muhammad is related by ‘Abdu 'llah ibn 
‘Amr to have said: “Verily. God will bring 
a Muslim into the presence of all men on the 
Day of Judgment, and will show him ninety- 
nine large books, and each book as long,as 
the eye can reach. Then God will say to 
him, ‘ Do you deny anything in these books? 
Have my writers injured you?’ And the 
Muslim will say, ‘ 0 my Lord, I deny nothing 
that is in them.’ Then God will say, ‘ Have 
you any excuse?’ And he will say, ‘ No.’^ 
Then God will say, ‘ I have good news for 
you, for there is no oppression in this day.’ 
Then God will bring forth a piece of paper, 
on which is written: ‘ I bear witness that 
there is no deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Muhammad is His servant and apostle.* 
And God will say, ‘ Go and weigh your 
action.s.’ And the Muslim will say, ‘ What is 
thii bit of paper compared with those large 
books?’ And God will say. '■'This bit of 
paper is heavy, weigh it.’ Then the books 
will be put in the scale, and the bit of paper 
ill the other, and the books containing the 
actions wnll be light, and the bit cf paper, 
whereon is written the creed of the Muslim, 
will be heavy.” (Se6 Collection of Hadis by 
at-Tirmizi.) 

The commentators say that the scales will 
be held by the angel Gabriel, and that they 
are of so vast a size, one hangs over Paradise, 
and the other over Hell, and they are capa¬ 
cious enough to contain both heaven and 
earth. Though some are willing to under¬ 
stand what is said in the Traditions concern¬ 
ing this balance allegorically, and only as a 
figurative representation of God’s equity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion is that 
it is to be taken litm'ally ; and since words 
and actions, being mere accidents, are not 
capable of being themselves weighed, they 
say that the books wherein they are written 
will bo thrown into the scales, and accord¬ 
ing as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recorded shall preponderate, sen¬ 
tence will be given; those w'hose balance.s 
laden with their good works shall be heavy, 
will be saved ; but those whose balances are 
light, will bo condemned. Nor will anyone 
have cause to complain that God suffers any 
good actions to pass unrewarded, because the 
wicked obtain rewards for the good they do 
in the present life, and therefore can expect 
no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention of thd 
books to be produced at the Last Day, wherein 
men’s actions are registered, as of the balance 
wherein they shall be weighed, and the Bible 
itself seems to have given the first notion of 
both. But what the Persian Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to the Muhamma¬ 
dan opinion. They hold that on the Day of 
Judgment, two angels, named Mihr and 
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Sorush, will stand on the bridge between 
heaven and hell, and examine every person 
as he passes ; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men; that, ac¬ 
cording to the report he shall make thereof to 
God, sentence will be pronounced, and those 
whose good works are found more ponderous, 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of a 
hair, will be permitted to pass forward to 
Paradise; but those whose good works shall 
be found light, will be, by the other angel, 
•who represents God’s justice, precipitated 
from the bridge into hell. 

MODEEATION. Arabic iqtisdd 
(jbojuil). According to Muhammad’s 
teaching, moderation in all religious matters 
is better than excessive piety, and a chapter 
in the Traditions is devoted to the subject, 
lie is related to have said :— 

“ The best act in God's sight is that which 
is constantly attended to, although in a small 
degree.” 

“ Do what you are able conveniently; be¬ 
cause God will not be tired of rewarding as 
long as you are not tired of doiug.” 

“You must continue at your prayers as 
long as it is agreeable to you, and when you 
are tired sit down.” 

“ Verily, religion is easy, therefore hold it 
firm.” (See Mishkdt^ Bdhu ^l-Iqti§dd.) 

MODESTY (Arabic ha yd* 

is frequently commended in the traditional 
sayings of Muhammad, who is related to have 
said:— ^ 

“ Modesty is a branch of faith.” 

“ Verily, modesty and faith are joined to¬ 
gether.” (Mishkdt, book xxii. eh. xix.) 

MONASTICISM (Arabic rahbd- 
niyah was forbidden by Mu¬ 

hammad. It is related in the Traditions 
that ‘Usman ibn Maz‘un came to the Prophet 
with the request that he might retire from 
society and become a monk (rdhib). The 
Prophet replied, “ The retirement which be¬ 
comes my people is to sit in the corner of a 
mosque and wait for the time of prayer,” 
(^Mishkdt, book iv. ch. 8.) 

In the Qur’an, the Christians are chaiged 
with inventing the monastic life. Surah Ivii. 
27: “ We gave them the Gospel, and vve put 
into the hearts of those who follow him, 
kindness and compassion; but as to the 
monastic life, they invented it themselvesf 
According to the Iliddyah (vol. ii. p 215), 
capitation-tax^ is not to be imposed upon 
Rabibs, whether Christian or Pagan, but this 
is a matter of dispute. 

MONEY. There are three coins 

mentioned in the Qur’an, (1) Qintdr 

(2) Dinar (^Ujj), (3) Dirham (^jO), pi 

Dardhim. 

{V) Qintdr. Surah iii. G8; Among the 
people of the Book are those to one of whom, 
if you entrust a qintdr, he will restore it.” 

in the Qnmus, it is said that a qintdr was 
A gold coin of the value of 200 dinars^ but 


Muhammad Tahir, the author of the Majmn'n 
'l~Bihdr (p. 173), says it implies a very con¬ 
siderable sum of money, as much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow. It is generally 
translated talent. 

(2) Dinar. Surah iii. C8: “ There are 
those to whom, if thou entrust a dinar, they 
w’ill not restore it to thee.” It was the dena¬ 
rius. or a small gold coin. 

(3) Dirham. Surah xii. 20: “ And they 
sold him for a mean price, dirhams counted 
out.” A silver drachma. [qintar, dinar, 

DIRHAM. •WEIGHTS.] 

Mr. Prinsep says: “The silver rupee 
(I'lipya, silver piece), now current in Muslim 
countries, was introduced, according to Abul- 
fazel, by Slier Shah, who usurped the throne 
of Delhi from Ilumayoon in the year 1542. 
Previous to his time, the Arabic dirhim (silver 
drachma), the gold dinar (denarius auri), and 
the copper fuloos (follis). formed the cur¬ 
rency of the Moghul dominions. Shor Shah’s 
rupee had on one side the Muhammadan 
creed, on the other the emperor’s name and 
I the date in Persian, both encircled in an an¬ 
nular Ilindco inscription. Since ‘ the same 
com was revived and made more pure,’ in 
Akber's reign, we may assume the original 
weight of the rupee, from Abulfazel’s state¬ 
ment, to have been 11^ mashas. Akber’.s 
square rupee, called from its inscription the 
jilaly, was of the same weight and value. 
This coin was also called the chahar-yureo, 
from the four friends of the Piopl^ot, Abu- 
bekr, Omar, Osman. Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is sup¬ 
posed by the vulgar to have talismanic power.” 

MONOGAMY. Although poly¬ 
gamy is sanctioned in the Qur'an, the words, 
“ and if ye fear that yc cannot be equitable, 
then only one" (Surah iv. 3), would seem to 
imply a loaning to monogamy, as the safest 
and most discreet form of matrimony. The 
author of the AkhIdq-i-Jaldh says : “ E.\.cppt- 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, wdio marry 
to multiply offspring, and towards whom the 
wife has no alteinatne but obedience, plu¬ 
rality of wives IS not defensible. Even in 
their case it woie better to be cautious; for 
husband and wife are like heart and l)ody, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man can hardlv provide for 
the management of Iw’o homes.” (Thompson’s 
English Translation, p. 20G.) 

MONOPOLY. Arabic ihtiJcdr 
(j^^^^). A monopoly of the neces¬ 
saries of life (as, for example, the hoarding 
up of grain with the object of raising its 
price) is forbidden in Muliammadan law. For 
the Prophet has said :— 

“Whoever nioiiopolizcth is a sinner.” 

“ Whosoever keepeth back grain forty 
days, in order to increase its price, is both a 
forsaker of God, and is forsaken of God.” 
(Mishkdt, book xii. ch. x.; Jliduyah, vol. iv. 
p. 114.) 

MONTH. Arabic shahr (^), pi, 
shuhdr. The months of the Muhammadan year 
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■sire Itiriar, and the first of the month is reckoned 
irom the sunset immediately succeeding the ap- 
j>earanc6 of the new moon (ki/M), The names 
of the months are: (1) Muharram ; C2) 
SafaryL*; (3) Rahi‘u’1-Awwal 
*Rabi‘u ’l«Akhir^i5\ ; (5) Jumada ’1-Ula 

(6) Jumada ’1-Ukhra 
; (7) Rajah (8) Sha‘ban (jW** ; 

(9) Ramazan ; (10) Shawwal JllA.; (11) 

’1-Qa‘dah bJ^\ ; (12) Zu &ijjah 

Four of these months are held to be sacred, 
namely, Muharram, Rajab,Zfi *1-Qa‘dab, Zu ’1- 
HijjahL, and according to the teaching of the 
Qur’an (Surah ix. 3G), it is not lawful for Mus¬ 
lims to fight during these months, except when 
they attack those “ who join other gods with 
God, even as they attack you one and aU.” 

The names of the months soem to have been 
given at a time when the intercalary year 
was in force, although Muslim writers assume 
that the names were merely given to the 
months as they then stood at the time wlien 
they were so named. P'or a discus.sion of the 
formation of the Muhammadan year, the 
reader is referred to that aiiiele. [year.] 

(1) Muharram is the first month in the 

Muhammadan calendar, and is so called he- 
causo, both in the pagan age and in the time 
of Muhammad, it was held unlavsful (hardin) 
to go to war in this month. It is consideiod 
a most auspicious month, and Muhammad 
i.s related to have oaid, “ WhosoeNcr shall 
fast on Thursday, Friclaj’, and Saturday 
in this month, shall be removed fi om hell 
firo a distance of seven hundred years 
journey ; and that he who shall keep awake 
the first night of this month, shall he for¬ 
given all the sins of the past > car . and he who 
fihall fast the whole of the first day, shall ho 
kept from sin for the next two yeais " (Ila- 
nlni 7- p. 154.) The first ten days of 

this month are observed in commemoralion of 
the martyrdom of al-Husain, and the tenth 
day IS the ‘AsbfinV fast. 

(2) *SVr/ar, the second month, is supposed 
to derive its name from safir, “ empty,’’ cither 
because in it the Arahi.ins went foith to Asar 
and left their homes empty, or, accoiding to 
Ruhch, because they left whom they attacked 
'empty. According to some writers, it was so 
named from f>ujd>', yellow ne.ss, ’ hecau.se 
when it w,as fust .so called, it was autumn, 
when the leaves bore a yellowish tint. (1 ule 
jLano’s Aialnc Diet. ; (JJnifCit-u U-JAajhah.) It 
is held to he the most unlucky and inauspi¬ 
cious month in the whole year, for in it, it is 
,eaid, Adam was turned out of Eden. (See 
llamsu ’/- Waizin.) It was dunng thus month 
that the Prophet was taken ill, but his paitial 
recovery took place on the last Wcdnosd,ay. ' 

(3) Jxaln'u 'I-Awwal, and (4) Kabi'u ’/- 

the first and second spring months, 
arc said to have been so named when the 
calendar was first forin-cd, and when these 
Tiionths occurred in the spring. Muhammad 
died on the 12th day of the Rahi‘u 1-Awwal. 

(5) Jumada 'J-Uld, and (G) Jumada 7- 
Vl±rd, are the fifth and sixth months, about 
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which there is some discussion as to tbs 
origin of the name. Mr. Lane, in his Dic¬ 
tionary, says the two months to which the 
name Jamddd (freezing) is applied, are eaid 
to be so called because, when they were 
named, they fell in the season of freezing 
water; but this derivation seems to have be* n 
invented when the two months thus named 
had fallen back into, or beyond, the winter, 
for when they received this appellation, the 
former of them evidently commenced in 
March, and the latter ended in May. There¬ 
fore, I hold the opinion of M. Caussin de Per¬ 
ceval, that they were thus called because 
falling in a period when the earth had become 
dry and hard, by reason of paucit}: of rain, 
jamdd being an epithet applied to land upon 
which rain has not fallen, which opim'on is 
confirmed by the obvious derivation of the 
names of other months. (Seo Lane’s .^4ra6j‘c 
Diet, in loco.) 

(7) Rajah,\h.o “ honouied’’ month, so called 
because of tlic honour in w’hich the month 
was held in the Times of Ignorance, ina.smuch 
as war w'as not poi milted during this month. 
The Prt/phet is related to have .s^id that the 
month Kajah was like a snowy white foun¬ 
tain flowing from boavon itself, and that he 
who f.ists on this month will drink of the 
Walters of life. It is called Rnjab-i-Mutar^ 
because the Mu/,ar tribe held it in bighl 
esteem. It is usual religious Muslims to 
.spend the fir.st Fiiday mght (nc. our Thur.s- 
d.iv mghl) of this montb in prayer. 

(8) Shadtdn, the month of separation 
(called also the i^hahin 'n-Nabi, “the Pro- 
j.bet's month is so c.illed because th^ 
ancient Arabian', used to separate, or disperse 
themselves, in this month m search of water 
(for when the months were regulated by the 
solar \eai, this nibnth corresponded partly to 
June and partly to .Tuly), or, as some say, 
for j)iedatory expeditions. On the tiftoenth 
day of this month is the Shah-i-JJardt, or 
“Night of llecoid,” uj)on which it ns said that 
God legisters annually all the actions of man¬ 
kind which they aie to perform during the 
year, and ujion which Mutiammad enjoined 
Ills followers to keep awake the whole night 
and to lepeat one hundred rak‘ah prayers. 

[hllAIl I IJAKAT ] 

(9) Rainazdn, the ninth month of the 
Muhammadan year, is that which is observed 
as a strict fast. The word is derived from 
lam::^, “ to burn,” Fecausc it i.s said that, '«vhett 
the month was fir.st named, it occurred in the 
hot season ; or because the month’s fast ia 
.supposed to burn away the sins of men. 
(^^eo (ila'i/d.Ai 'l-Lug]iah.) The excellence of 
this month is much extolled by Muhammad, 
who said that during this month the gates of 
Paradise are opened, and the gates of Hell 
.shut. (^Mishkdty book vii. chap. i. sec 1.) 

[RAMAZAN.] 

(10) Shaiowdl, lit. “ a tail,” is the tenth 
month of the lunar year, and, according to 
Arabic lexicons (sco Ghiyasu 'l-Luykah^ 
Qdnius, &c.), it is. so called because, when, 
first named, it coincided with the season, 
when the shc-caniels, being ser'eu or eight 
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months gone with young, rai'^cd iheir tails ; 
or, because it was the month for hunting. 
The Arabs used to say that it was an -un¬ 
lucky month in -which to make marriage 
contract’s, but the Prophet ignored their thus j 
auguring, and married ‘Ayishah in this month. | 
The ^Idu d-FitVy or “ the Feast of Breaking 
the Fast," occurs on the first of this month. 

' (\\) Zu'l-Q/iUlah^ or the month of truce, 
is the eleventh month, and so called by the 
ancient Arabs’, because it was a month in 
which warfare was not conducted, and in 
which the people were engaged in peaceful 
occupations. 

(12) Zii U-Hijj(ih^ the month of tho Pil¬ 
grimage, is tho last month of the Muham¬ 
madan calendar. It is tho month in which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must be made, a 
visit to the sacred city at another time having 
in no way the merits of a jiilgrimago. The 
Hajj, or “ Pilgrimage,” is performed upon 
tho seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of this 
month. The ^Fdn '/-Azhd, or “ Feast of 
Sacrifice," is hold on the tenth, [hajj.] 

MORTGAGE, [ijarah.] 

MOON. Arabic qamar (j^). 

moon is frequently mentioned in the Qur an. 
Muhammad on three occasions swears by it 
(Surahs Ixxiv. 35 ; Ixxxiv. 18 ; xci. 2), and it 
is said to have been set in the heavens for a 
light (Surahs x. 5; Ixxi. 15), to run to its 
appointed goal (Surahs xxxv. 14; xxxix. 7), 
and that it will be eclipsed at the Day of 
Judgment (Surah Ixxv. 8). Tho i.ivth Surah 
of the Qur’an, which is entitled the iSuratu ’/- 
Qamar, begins with a reference to the split¬ 
ting of the moon, which is a matter of ,con- 
troversy. It reads: “Tho hour diaws nigh 
and the moon is split asunder. But if they 
see a sign, they turn aside and say magic 
continues.” 

Al-Baizawi refers it to a miracle, and says 
the unbelievers having asked Muhammad for 
a sign, the moon ajqieared to bo cloven in 
twain. But the most natural explanation of 
the pas.sago is, that the expression refers to 
one of the signs of the Resurrection, 

At an eclipse of the moon, a devout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two iak‘ah 
prayer. 

MOORS. The name given to the 

Muhamnmdan conquerors of Spain, on account 
of their having come from the ancient Mauri, 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 
Morocco. The word Mauri is supposed to 
have been derived from the Alexandiian word 
fiavpoL, “ blacks." (See Smith’s Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Geography : Maui ctania ) 

MOSES. Arabic Heb. 

According to Muhammadanism, he is 

one of the six great prophets who founded 
dispensations, and to whom tho Taurdt was 
revealed. His special title, or kalimah, is 
Kalvnu Hldh, “ One who conversed with God." 
A lengthy account is given of his intercour.se 
with Pharaoh and his dealings with the Ghil- 
drQQoof Israel in the Qur an, which we take 


from ^Ir. Lnno’s Selections, (,ogethor with the 
remarks of the Jahilan, al-Baizawi, and other 
commentator.'!, in italics. (Stanley Laiio- 
Poole’.s new ed. of Lane’s Selections, p. 07.) 

“ Wo will loliear.'.o unto thee of the histoiy 
of Closes and Pharaoh with truth, for the sake 
e/'people who believe. Vi'nly Pliaraoh ex¬ 
alted himself in llie land of Egypt, and 
divided its inhabitants into })artie.s to scree 
him. Ho rendi'red weak one class of them, 
nanuly the c-hildun of Israel, slaughtering 
their male childron, and prc-serving alive their 
females, herau.sr one of the divim rs said unto 
him, .1 child irill he born among the ehildien 
of I.siuel, tcho irill be the means of the loss of 
thy kingdom ;—for ho was one of the eorrupt 
duer.s. And Wo desired to be gracious unto 
those who’had been deemed weak in the land, 
and to make them models of religion, and to 
make them the heirs of the possessions of 
J^haraoh, and to ostabli.^h them in the land of 
Egi/pt, and in Sytia, and to show Pharaoh 
and Hamfin and their forces what they feared 
from them. And We .said, by revelation, 
unto the mother of Moses, the child above- 
mentioned, of whose birth none knew save his 
sistei, Suckle him : and when thou fearest for 
him cast him iii the river Nile, and fear not 
his being drowned, nor mourn Jor his sepain- 
tion; for Wo w-ill restore him unto thee, and 
■w'lll make him one of tho apostles. So she 
suckled him thiee months, during which he wept 
not; and then she feared for him, wherefore she 
put him into an ark pitched within and furnished 
with a bed foi him, and she closed it and cast it 
in the iiver Nile by night. And tho family of 
Pharaoh lighted upon him in the ark on the mor¬ 
row of that night; so they put it hejoi e him, and 1 1 
teas ojxnrd, and Moses ivas taken foith fiom itf, 
sucimg milk from his thumb : that he might he 
j unto them eventually an enemy and an afhic- 
1 tion ;^for Pharaoh .and Ilaman {his Wezeer)> 
and their forces were sinners ; wherefoie they 
nete punished by his hand. And the wnfe of 
Pharaoh said, lehen he and his servants had pro¬ 
posed to kill him, He IS delight of the eye unto 
me and unto thee : do not yc kill him : per- 
adventuie he may ho serviceable unto Us, or- 
we may adopt him as a son. And they com¬ 
plied with her desn e ; and they knew’ not Me 
consequence. 

•‘And the heart of tho mother of Moses, 
when she knew of his having been lighted upon, 
hoeame disquieted ; and .she bad almost made 
him known to be her son, had We not fortilicd 
her heart* with patience, that she might be 
one of the believers in Our promise. And 
she .said unto his sister Manjam (Mary), 
Trace him, that thou maqe.sf knoui his case,. 
And she watched him from a distance, while 
they know nut that she was his si.sfer and that 
she was wate/ang him. And We forhado him 
the breasts, pi eventing him from taking the 
b/ea.~,f of any nurse ex< ept his mother, befo,ro 
Ins lestonition to her; so his sister suid, h>liall 
I diiect you unto the people of a house who 
will nurse him for you, and who will be 
faithful unto him ? And her oj/'er Was 
cicrepteil; therejore she brought his mother, anct 
he took her breast ; so she returned with him to 
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her house, as Godhnth satV/,—And Wc restored 
him to b'smother, that hor eye might be cheer¬ 
ful and^tnat she might not grieve, and that she 
might know that the proniiKoof (^od to n.store. 
him unto Jk r was true : but the greater number 
of them (Jhdt is, oj mankind) know not this. 
And it appeared not that this was his si.ster 
and this his niothei ; and he lemained with her 
until she had weaned him ; and het hue iras 
paid her, for pa'i nj dap a deenai, which .she 
took because it was the wealth of a hostih per¬ 
son. k)he then brought him unto l*ha/aoh. and 
he was brought uj) in his abode, as God hath 
related of him in the Chaptn of the Poets {fmeih 
xxvi. *17), wheie Phaiaoh said unto Moses, 
Have we not brought thee up among us a child, 
and hast thou not dwelt among us thiity yccfrs 
‘Of thy li fe 

“ And Avhoii ho had attained his ago of 
'Strength {thirty years ot thirty and time), and 
had become of full age ( forty years), We be- 
ratowed on him wisdom and knowledge in icli- 
»gion, before he was sent as a prophet; and thus 
'do Wo reward the well-doers. And ho entered 
■the city of Pharaoh, which was Munf (Mem¬ 
phis], after he had been absent from him a 
:’htle. at a time when its inhabitants A\eie in- 
adve; tent, at the hour oJ the noon-^hep, and ho 
found therein two men lighting , this hoing of 
his paity (namely an Israelite), and this of his 
enemies, an Kgyptian, who wa.-^ compdltng the 
Israelite, to carry f rewood to the kitchen of 
Pharaoh without pay • and ho who was uf his 
party begged him to aid huh against him 
W’ho was of his enemies. So Mo.<;es said 
Ainto the latter, Let him go. Audit is said that 
he replied to Moses, 1 have a mind to put the 
burden on thee. And Moses struck him with 
his list, and killed him. But he intended not 
to kill him ; and he bin ted him in the sand. Ho 
said, This is of the work of the devil, who 
>hath e.xcited my anger; for ho is an enemy 
unto the son of Adam, a manifest misloader o f 
him. He said, in repentance, O my Lord, 
verily I have acted injuriously unto mine own 
soul, by killing him; therefore foigive me. 
So He forgave him: for He is the Veiy For¬ 
giving, the Merciful.—Ho said, O my Lord, 
by the favours with 'w'hich Thou hast fa¬ 
voured me, defend me, and 1 will by no meaiivS 
be an assistant to the sinners ajtei this .— 
And the next morning ho was afraid m the 
•city, watching for what might happen unto 
him on account of the slam man ; and lo, he 
who had begged hjs assistance the day before 
was crying out to him fur aid against another 
Lgyptian. Moses said unto him, Vciily thou 
art a jicrson manifestly in error, because of 
*hat which thou hast done yesterday and to-day. 
But when he was about to lay violent hands 
upon him who was an enemy unto them both 
{(namely unto Moses and him ivho begged his 
ioid), the latter said, imagining that he would 
.lay violent hands upon him, because of that 
ivhich he had said unto him, O Moses, dost 
thou desire to kill me, as thou killcdst a soul 
yesterday '/ Thou dosirest not aught but to be 
an oppressor in the land, and thou desirestnot 
to be [one] of the reconeWeve.—And the Egyp- 
Aian heard that : so he knew that the killer was 
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Mosrs) whmforc he drj,a. ted unto Pharaoh 
and acrpiainted him thucinth, and Plupaoh 
command! d the eveeutionos to sll^y'^[oses] and 
tiny Ik took tlumsdics to seek him. But a man 
who was a biluvrr, if the family of Phaiaoh, 
came from the furthest part of the city, run¬ 
ning by a way that was nearer than the iniy 
by which they had come: ho said, 0 Moses, 
veiily the chiefs oj (he people of Pharaoh are 
consulting respectin'; thoc, to slay thee ; 
therefore go forth// 0 //^ the city: verily I am 
unto thee one of the admomshers. So ho 
went forth fnen it m fear, watching in fear 
of pursiu r, or fot the aid of God. He said, 0 
my Lord, deliver me fiom the unjust people 
of Phmnoh! 

“And when he was journeying towards 
i\Iodyen, which ivas the city of Sho'et/b 
(Shiraib). eight days journey from Mip' (named 
after Medym [Madyiin) the son of Abraham), 
and he kiwir not the ivay unto it. he said, Per- 
adventurc my Lord will direct mo unto the 
right way, or the middle way. And God sent 
unto him an angel, having in his hand a short 
sjrcar ; arid he went uith him thither. And 
when ho carno unto the water (oi well) of 
Medyon, ho found at it a company of men 
Avatering thiii anrmah ; and he found besides 
them tAvo Avomen keeping aAvay their sheep 
from the water. He said unto them (namely 
the two W'omri), What is the matter Avitb you 
that iva(> I not f Tlicy answered, Wo shall 
not water until llie juistois shall have driven 
away thm animals ; and our father is a very 
old man, who < annot water the sheep. And ho 
AAaleicil fur them y/o/a another well near unto 
(In/tt, from which hi li/(td a stone that none 
cirulil lift but (in jrirsoris. Then he retired to 
the shade 0 / an Ei/yptian ihorn-trec on account 
of the vioknec of the. heat o f the sun : and he 
was hungry, and ho said, 0 my Loid, verily I 
am in need of the good provision Avhich Thou 
shalt send doAMiunto me. And the two women 
retiunid unto thin father in less tunc than they 
were aciustome'd to do: so he asked them fhe 
leason thciLOf ; and they informed him of the 
person who had watered for them; whereupon 
he said unto one of them, Call him unto me. 

“And one of them came unto him, Avalking 
bashfully, with the sleeve of her shift over her 
face, by nason of her abashment at him; sho 
said, My father callcth thee, that he may re¬ 
compense thee AMth the reAvard of thy having 
wateied for us. And he assented to her call, 
disliking in his rniud the receiving of the re- 
war el. but it scerneth that she intended the 
conrjien.'^utwn i f he were of such as desired it. 

' walked befoic him ; and the wind blew 

her garment, and her legs were ehscovci ed: so 
he said unto her, Walk behind me and direct 
me in the way. And she did so, until she came 
unto het father, who ivas Sho'eyb, on whom be 
peace! and with him was prejreneel a supper. 
He .^aid unto him, Sit eind sup But he re¬ 
plied, I feeir lest it be a compensation for my 
having watered for them, and.wc are a familu 
who seek not a compensation for doing good. 
He said, yay, it is my cu<itom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to entertain the guest 
and to give food. So he ate; and acquainted 
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^im with, cas6. And when he had coirio 
unto him, and had related to him the story of 
hishaving killed the Egyptian and their inten¬ 
tion to kill him and his fear of Pharaoh^ he 
replied, Fear not: thou hast escaped from 
the unjust people. (^For Pharaoh had no 
dominion over Medyeni) One of them [namely 
of the women] said (^and she iras the one u'ho 
had been sent^, 0 my father, hire him to tend 
our sheep in onr stead; for the best -whom 
thou cansthire is the strong, the trustorthy. 
So he asked her respecting him, and she 
acquainted hun v.'ifh v'hat hath been above je- 
lated^ his lifting up the stone of the ivell^ and 
his saying unto her^ ]Valk behind me;—and 
moreover, that when she had come unto him. 
and he knew of her presence, he hung dou n his 
head and raised it not. Ho there/o/e said, 
Verily I desire to mairy thee unto one of 
these my two daughteis, on the condition that 
thou shalt be a hired servant to me, to tend 
inif shccj), eight ye.'irs ; and if thou fuliil te’i 
years, it .shallbe of lliiue own will ; and I desire 
not to lay a difficulty upon thee by imposing 
as a condition the ten years: thou shale find 
me, if God, please, one of the just, who are 
faithful to their coconants, lie replied, This 
1)6 the covenant between mo and thee ; whiedi- 
ever of tho two terms \ fuliil, there .shall bo 
no injustice against me by demandiixf an addi¬ 
tion thereto; and l+od is witness of what w’e 
say. 2 \.nd the mai i lage-ronti art was concluded 
according to this ; and Sho'eyb ntdcied his 
dauqhter to give unto J/omw a lod wheiev'ith 
to (^rive away the wild beasts fom his sheep: 
and the rods of the piophets icere, in his posses¬ 
sion ; and iheiodof Adam, of the myrtle of 
paradise, fell into her haiul; and J/o.s(W toolkit, 
witkthelnoivledoeofiSho'iyb. (Siirah xxmii 
21 - 28 .) • 

“ Hath the history of IMoses been relati'd 
to thee ? when he saw' tire, during his journei/ 
from Medyen on his way to Fqyj>t, and said 
unto hi.s family, or his u ije, 'I'luiy ye heie ; 
for I have seen the: peihajis 1 may bring 
you a biaud from it, or find at the fire a 
guide to direct me in the way For he had 
missed the way in ronsrqncni c of the da/kne.s.s 
of the night. And when ho came unto it {and 
it was a biamble bn.dt'), he was called to by a 
voice saying, O Moses, verily I am thy Lord , 
therefore pull oti tliy shoes ; for thou art in 
the holy valley of Tuwn. And I have chosen 
thee/ro);y among thy people ; wdiercfure hearlum 
attentively unto tliat which is revealed unto 
thee by Me. Verily I am God: there i.s no 
Deity except Me; therefore worship Me, and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the hour is coming : 1 will manifest it unto 
mankind, and its nem/iess shall appear unto 
them by its siqns, thui cveiy soul may be re¬ 
compensed the/cm for its good and evil woik : 
thoroforo let not liim who bohevoth not in 
it, and followeth his lust, hinder thee from 
believing in it, le.st thou peri.sh. And what is 
that in thy right hand, 0 I\loses?—He an- 
flwercel, It i.s my rod, wliereon X le.m and 
w'herewith I beat down leaves fur my sheep 
that they may rat them; and I h:i\o othei 
uses for it, the carrying of provision and the 
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watet^hin, and the' driving away of reptiles* 
He said, Cast it down, 0 Moses. So he- .cast 
it down; and lo, it was a serpent running 
along. God said, Take it, and fear it not: 
wo will restore it to its former state* And he 
put his hand into its mouth; whereupon it be-* 
came again a rod. * And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy left arm-pit, and lake it 
Jorlh: it shall come forth white, without 
es\\,{that IS without leprosy; shining like the 
rays of the sun, dazzling the. sight,') as another 
sign, that We may show thee tho greatest of 
our signs of thine apostleship. {And when he 
desiicd to restore his hand to its Jirst state, he 
put it as be foie described, and drew it forth.) 
Go as an apostle unto Pharaoh and those who 
me with him ; for he hath acted with exceed¬ 
ing impiety hy arrogating lo himself divinity .— 
Moses said, O my Lord, dilate my bosom, that 
it may bear the vies.sagc, and make my affair 
easy unto me, and loose the knot of my 
tongue {this had arisen from his having been 
burned in his mouth by a live coal when he was 
a child),Xhui they may understand my speech. 
when 1 deliver the message. And appoint unto 
mo a Wezeer of my family, namely Aaron 
[Haroon] my brother. Strengthen my back 
by him, and make him a colleague in my 
affair, that wc may glorify Thee much, and 
remember TIioo much; for Thou knowest 
us. 

“ (^’od replied, Thou hast obtained thy pe¬ 
tition, 0 iMoso.s, and We have been gracious 
unto thee another time : forasmuch as Wo 
revealed unto thy mother what was revealed, 
uhen .she gave birfli to thee and feared that 
Phfttaoh would kill thee among the other's that 
iir/c born, saying, Cast him uito tho ark, and 
then cast him, in the a/k, into tho river Nile, 
and the iiver shall thiow him on the .shore; 
thou an enemy unto iVIo and an enemy unto 
him {namely Pharaoh) .shall take him. And I 
bestowed on thee, after he had taken thee, 
lovi' trom Me, that thou mighlest be loved by 
men, .so that Pharaoh and all that saiu thee 
loiud thee and that thou mightest be bred up 
in Mine eye Also forasmuch as thy sister 
Mar/ja/// went that she mufkl Ica/n what became 
of thee, after they had brought nur.se.s and thou 
hadst icjuscd to take the bnast oj any one of 
them, and .sho said, Shall 1 direct you unto 
one who wull nurse him? {whe/eupon her pr o- 
po.sal icas aire])ted,andshe hnnight hi.s mother): 
•so We rest 01 cd thee to tliy mother, that her eve 
might become (-hecrful and that she might not 
gric\e. And thou slewest a soul, na/mly the 
Copt in Egypt, and wa.st .soi/y /or his slaugh¬ 
ter, on account of Pharaoh, and \Vc dchveiod 
thee from sorrow; and Wo tried thee with 
other trial, and delivered thee from it. And 
thou slaye.dst ten years among the people of 
INIcdycn, after thou hadst come thither from 
die abode of Sho'eyb the prophet, and 
he married thee to his dauqliter. Then thou 
earnest aceoiding to My decree, as to the 
time nj thy mission, when thou hadst attained 
the age vj forty years, 0 Moses; and I have 
chosen thee for My.sclf. Go thou and thy 
bi other unZo the people, with My nine signs* 
and cease ye not to remejnbQr Mo. Go y® 
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tinto Pharaoh ; for ho hath acted with oxceod- 
ing impiety, by arrogating to himsoff divinity^ 
and speak unto him with gentle speech, ex¬ 
horting /um to relinquish that conduct: pcrad- 
vonturo bo will consider, or will fear God, 
and repent, [The hope with lespect to ; 

the tivo [result is expressed] because of God's \ 
knoirledge that he would not lepent.)—They re- j 
plied, O our Lord, verily wc fear that he may I 
be precipitately violent against us, hastening ' 
to punish us, or that ho may act with exceed- ' 
ing injustice towauls us. He said, Fear ye 
not; fori am with you; I will hear and will 
see. Therefore go yo unto liim, and say, 
Verily w’o are the apostles of thy Lord : 
therefore send with us Uie children of Israel 
unto Syria, and do not aflhet them, but cease . 
to ejnp/oy them in tTiy difficult works, such as I 
digging and building, and cainjiug the heavy * 
burden. Wc have come unto thee with a sign 
from thy Lord, attesting our veracity in assert¬ 
ing ourselves ajiostles : and peace bo on him 
who followelh the right direction :— that is, he 
siadt be sccuie fiom jjunishment. Voiily it 
hath been revealed unto us that punishment 
[shall bo iullictod] upon him who chargeth 
with falsehood* that wherewith we have come, 
and turnoth aw’ay it. (Suiah xx. 8-50.) 

“ Then We sent after them, namely the 
apostles before mentioned [w^ho were Sho'eyb 
and his predecessors], Moses, with Our signs 
unto Pharaoh and his nobles, and they acted 
unjustly with respect to them, disbelieving in 
the signs: but see what was the end of tho 
corrupt doers. And IMoses said, 0 Pharaoh, 
veiily I am an apostle from tho Loid of the 
World unto thee. Bathe charged him with f ifsc- 
livod: so he said, J am right not to say of God 
aught but tho truth. I have como unto you 
witii a proof from your Lord : therefore send 
N\ith me to Syria the children of Israel.— 
Phaiauh said unto him, If thou hast como 
with a sign conjirmatoiy of thy pietension, 
jiroduco it, if thou be of (hose who speak 
truth. So he cast down his rod; and lo, it 
was a manifest serpent. And ho drew forth 
Ins hand fioni his bosom ; and lojj it was white 
and radiant unto tho beholders. Tho nobles 
of the people of Pharaoh said, Verily tliis is 
a knowing enchanter: he desireth to expel 
you from your land. hat then do yQ com¬ 
mand?—They answered, Put otT for a time 
him and his brother, and send unto the cities 
collectors [of the inhabitants], that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing enchanter. 
And tho enchantois came unto Pharaoh. 
They said, bhall we surely have a leward if 
we bo the party who overcome? He ans¬ 
wered, Yea ; and verily yo shall be of those 
who are admitted near unto m 3 ' person. 
They said, 0 r^Iosos, either do thou cast duwm 
thy rod, or we will cast down what we have 
ivitfi us. He replied, Cast ye And when 
they cast down their cords and their rods, they 
enchanted tho eyes of tho men, diverting them 
from the truepeiception of them ; and they lerri- 
lied them ; for they imagined them to be ser¬ 
pents running ; and they perfoimed a great en¬ 
chantment. And Wo spake by revelation 
unto Moeos, [saying,] Cast down thy rod. 
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And lo, It swallowed up what they had 
caused to appear changed. Ro tho truth 
was confirmed, and that which they had 
wrought became vain; and they wcio over¬ 
come there, and were rendered contemptible. 
And the enchanters’ cast themselves down 
prostrate; they said, Wo believe in the 
Lord of tho worlds, tho Lord of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said, Have yo believed 
in Him before I have given you permis¬ 
sion? Verily this is a plot that ye have 
contrived in tho city, that ye may cause its 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But yo shall 
know what shall happen unto you at my hand. 

I will assuredly cut ofT your hands and your 
feet on the opposite sides— the liyhthandgf 
each and his left foot ; then I will crucif}^ 3 'ou 
all.—They replied, Vciily unto our Loid 
shall v^o return, after our death, of whatever 
kind it be; and thou dost not take vengeanco 
on us but because we believed in tho .signs 
of our Lord when tlioy came unto us. 0 our 
Lord, pour upon us ])atienco, and cause us to 
die Muslims! (Surah vii. 101-123). 

‘‘ And Pharaoh said, Let mo alone that I 
may kill Moses, (J'or they had diverted him 
from killing him,) and let him call upon his 
Lord to defend him f>om me. Verily I fear 
lost he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping me, or that lie may cause cor¬ 
ruption to appear in tho eaith (that is, 
slaughter, and other offences'). —And Moses said 
unto his people, having heard this, Verily, I 
have recourse for defence unto my Lord 
and your Lord from every proud person 
who bclievolh not in tho day of account. And 
a man who was a believer, of tho family of 
Pliaraoh (it is said that he was the son of his 
pateinal uncle,) who concealed his faith, said, 
Will yo kill a man because he saith, My Loid 
IS God,—^^hen ho hath come unto you with 
evident proofs from your Lord ? And if he 
be a liar, on him [will be] the evil consequence 
q/'his lie; but if he he a speaker of tiulh, 
somewhat of’ that punishment with which h'o 
threateneth you will befall you speedily. Verily 
God directeth not him wdio is a transgressor, 
or polytheist, ^and^ a liar. 0 my people, yo 
have the dominion to-da}', being ovcrcomers 
in tho land of Egypt ; but who will defend us 
from the punishment of God if ye kill his 
lavouritc servants, if it como unto ns ?—Pha¬ 
raoh said, I will not advise you to do [aught] 
save what I see to bo advisable, which is, to 
kill Afoses; and I will not direct you save into 
the right way. And he who bad believed 
.said, () my people, verily I fear for 3 'ou the 
like of the[day of the confederates, the like of 
the condition of tho people of Noah and ’A'd 
and Thamood and those who have lived 
afteb them: and God willeth not inju.stice 
unto Ills servants. And, 0 my people, verily 
I fear for you tho day of calling (that is, the 
day of resurrection, when the people of Para¬ 
dise and those of Hell shall Often call one to 
another). On tho day when yo shall turn 
back Jiom the place of reckoning unto hell, ye 
shall have no protector against God. And 
ho whom God shall cause to err shall have 
no director Moreover, Joseph (who was 
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Joseph the son of Jacob according to one 
iopinion^ and who lived unto the time of Moses; 
and Joseph the son of Abraham the son of 
Joseph the son of Jacob, according to another 
opinion) came unto j’ou before Moses, with 
■evident miraculous proofs ; but yo ceased not 
to be in doubt respecting that wherewith he 
came unto you, until, when he died, ye said 
'zozVAouf proo/God will by no means send an 
apostle after him. Thus God causeth toi^rr 
him w'ho is a transgressor, or polytheist, [and] 
a sceptic. They who dispute respecting the 
signs of God, without any convincing proof 
having come unto them, their disputing \s very 
hateful’ with God and with those who have 
believed. Thus God sealeth every heart (or 
the whole heart) of a proud contumacious 
person. 

“ And Pharaoh said, 0 Human, build for 
me a tower, that I may reach the avenues, 
the avenues of the heavens, and ascend unto 
the God of Moses ; but verily I think him, 
namely Moses, a liar in his assertion that he 
hath any god but myself. And thus the wicked- 
nes.s of his deed wuis made to seem comely 
unto Pharaoh, and he was turned away from 
the path of rectitude; and the artifice of 
Pharaoh [ended] not save in loss. And he 
who had believed said, 0 my people, follow 
me : I will direct you into the right way. 0 
my people, this present life is only a tem¬ 
porary enjoyment; but the world to come is 
the mansion of firm continuance. Whosoever 
doeth evil, he shall not be recempensed save 
with the like of it; and whosoever doeth 
good, whether male or female, and is a be¬ 
liever, those shall enter Paradise ; they shall 
be provided for therein without reckoning. 
And, 0 my people, bow is it that I invite 
you unto salvation, and ye invite me unto 
the Fire ? Ye invite me to deny God, and 
to associate with Him that of which I have 
no knowledge; but I invite you unto the 
Mighty, the Very Forgiving. [There is] no 
doubt but that the false gods to the worship 
of which ye invite me are not to be invoked in 
this world, nor in the world to come, and that 
our return [shall be] unto God, and that the 
transgressors shall be the companions of the 
Fire. And yo shall remember, when ye see 
the punishment, what I say unto you and I 
commit my case unto God; for God seeth 
His servants.— This he said when they threa¬ 
tened him for opposing their religion. Therefore 
God preserved him from the evils which they 
had artfully devised (namely slaughter), and a 
most evil punishment encompassed the people 
of Pharaoh, with Pharaoh himself (namely the 
drowning) ; then they shall be expo.sed to the 
Fire morning and evening ; and on the day 
when the hour [of judgment] shall come, it 
shall be said unto the angels. Introduce the 
people of Pharaoh into the most severe 
punishment. (Surah xl. 27-49.) 

“ And the nobles of the people of Pharaoh 
t.aid unto him, Will thou lot Moses and his 
people go that they may act corruptly in the 
earth, by inviting to disobey thee, and leave 
thee and thy gods ? (For he had made for 
them little idols for them to worship, and he said, 


I am your Lord and their Lord;—and therefore 
he said, I am your Lord the ^lost High.) He 
answered, We will slaughter their male chil¬ 
dren and will suffer their females to live: and 
verily w-c .shall prevail over them And thus 
they did unto them ; where fore the children of 
Israel complained, and Moses said unto his 
people, Seek aid of God, and be patient; for 
the earth belongeth unto God: Ho causeth 
whomsoever He will of His servants to inherit 
it; and the prosperous end is for those who 
fear God. They replied, We have been 
afflicted before thou earnest unto us and since 
thou hast come unto us. Ho said, Perhaps 
your Lord will destroy your eneui}’’ and cause 
you to succeed [him] in the earth, and He 
will see how yo will act therein. —And Wo 
had punished the family of Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruits, that they 
might be admoni.shod and might believe. But 
when good betided them, they said, This is 
ours:— that is, we dcsc/i'e it ;—and they icvie 
not grateful for it; and if evil befell them, 
they ascribed it to the ill luck of Moses and 
iho'^^o believers who were with him. Xay, their 
ill-luck^ was only w’ith God, He brought it 
upon tliLin : but the greater number of them 
know’ not this. And they said unto Muses, 
Whatsoever sign thou bring unto us, to en¬ 
chant us therewith, w’e w’ill not believe in 
thee. !So he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
and We sent upon thorn the flood, which en- 
teied their houses and reached to the throats of 
the persons sitting, .seven days, and the locusts^ 
which ate their corn and their fruits, and the 
kuminal, or grubs, or a kind of tick, which 
sought after ivhat the locusts had h ft, and the 
frog.s, ivhich filled their houses and their food, 
and the blood in their waters ; distinct .signs ; 
but they were proud, refusing to believe in 
them, and were a wicked people. And when 
the punishment fell upon tlnnn, they said. 0 
Moses, supplicate for us thy Lord, according 
to that which He hath coven.anted w’ith thee, 
namdy. that He will withdraw fiom Ui> the 
punishment rg' ue believe: vciily. if thou 
remove from us the punishment, we 
will assuredly believe thee, and wo will 
assuredly send with thee the children of 
Israel. But when We removed from them 
the punishment until a peiiod at which they 
should arrive, lo, they brake their promise. 
Wherefore we took \engeance on them, and 
drowned them in the ^loa, because they 
charged our .■^igns with falsehood and were 
heedless of them. And We caused the })coj)le 
W'ho had been rendered weak, />y being ciu 
slaved, to inherit the eastern parth of the 
earth and it.s western parts, which ive Iflcssed 
with water and trees, (nameli/ Syna) ; and the 
gracious word of thy Lord was full)lied’ on 
the children of Israel, because they had been 
patient; and We destroyed the s(iucfurc,< 
which Pharaoh and his people had built and 
W'hat they had erected.” (Surah vit 124- 
133.) 

“ We brought the children of Israel across 
the sea. and Pharaoh and his troops pursued 
them with violence and hostility, until, when 
drownmg overtook him, he said, I belieye, 
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that there is no deity but Ho in whom the 
children of Israel belicTe, and I am one of the 
Muslima. But Gabriel thruat into his mouth 
some of the mire of the sea, lest mercy should 
be granted him, and said, Now thou believest, 
and thou hast been rebellious hitherto, and 
wast [one] of the corrupters. But to-day we 
will raise thee with thy lifeless body from the 
sea, that thou mayest be a sign unto those 
who shall come after thee. (It is related, on 
the authority of Ibn-^Abbas, that some of the 
children of Israel doubted his death ; wherefore 
he was brought forth to them that they might 
see him.y But verily many men are heedless 
of Our signs. (Surah x 90-92.) 

“And We brought the children of Israel 
across the sea ; and they came unto a people 
who gave themselves up to the worship of 
idols belonging to them; [whereupon] they 
said, O Moses, make for us a god {an idol for 
us to worship), like as they have gods. He 
replied, Veiily ye are a people who are ig¬ 
norant, since ye have regiiited God's favour 
towards you with that ichich ye have said; for 
that [religion] in whi(*h these are [occupied 
ehall be] destroyed, and vain is that which 
they do. He said, Shall I seek for you anj' 
other deity than God, when He hath preferred 
YOU above the peoples of your time. (Surah 
vii. 134-136.) 

“And We caused the thin clouds to .shade 
you from the heat of the sun in the desert, and 
caused the manna and the quails to descend 
upon you, and said, Eat of the good things 
which We have given you for food, and store 
notuj),—Bat they were ungrateful for the bene¬ 
fit, and stored up ; wherefore it was cut off from 
them. And they injured not Us thereby; but 
they did injure their own souls.” (Surah 
ii. 54.) 

“ Remember, 0 children of Israel, when ye 
said, O Mo.scs, we will not boar patiently the 
having one kind of food, the manna and the 
guails ; thercJ[ore supplicate for u.s thy Loi'd. 
that He may produce for u.s somewhat of that 
which the eartli bringeth forth, of its herbs 
and its cucumbei s and its wheat and its len¬ 
tils and its onions :—he said unto them. Will 
yo take in exchange that which is worse for 
that which i.s better ?—/ht/ they refused to 
jpcede; therefore he supplicated God, and lie 
.said. Get ye down into a great city; for ye 
.shall have therein what ye have asked.—And 
the marks of abjection and poverty w^cro 
stamped upon them: i>o these chaiacteiistics 
necessarily belong to them, even if they are rich, 
as necessarily as the .stamped coin belongeth to 
its die; and they returned with indignation 
from God. This was because they did dis¬ 
believe in the signg of God, and slay the pro- 
phet.s (as Zechariah and John) unjustly : this 
was because they rebelled and did transgress.” 
(Surah ii. 58.) 

“ And remember when !Mo.scs asked drink 
for his pt'ople, who had become thirsty in the 
desert, an<l Wc .said, Strike with thy rod the 
stone. (It was the stone that Jled away with 
his yarmeht: it was light, square, like the head 
of a man^marble or kedhdhdii.) Accordingly 
hr .struck'it; and there gushed out from it 
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twelve fountains, acc^rcfin 7 to the number of 
the tribes, all men (each tribe of them) know¬ 
ing their drinking-place. And We said unto 
them, Eat ye and drink of the supply of God, 
and commit not evil in the earth, acting cor¬ 
ruptly. (Surah ii. 57.) 

Remember also whou Wo obtained yowr 
bond that ye would do according to that which 
is contained in the Ijaw, and /uzj lifted up over 
you the mountain, namely Mount Sinai, 
pulled it up by the roots and raised it over you 
ivhen ye had refused to accept the Law, and We 
said. Receive that which We have given you, 
Avith resolution, and remember that which is 
contained in it, to do according thereto : porad- 
venture ye will fear the Fire, or acts of dis¬ 
obedience. —Then ye turned back after that; 
and had it not been for the grace of God to- 
Avards you and His mercy, ye had certainly 
been of those who perish. And ye know 
tho.se of you who transgres.sed on the Sab¬ 
bath, by catching fish, ichrn We had forbidden 
them to do so, and they were the people of Fyleh, 
and We said unto them, Bo ye apes, driven 
away from the soci(*ly of men.— Thereupon 
they became such, and they jierished after three 
days. —And We made it (namely that punish^ 
merit) an example unto tiioso who were con¬ 
temporary with them and those who came 
.after them, and a Avarning to the pious. 
(Surah ii. 60-62.) 

“ And We appointed unto Moses thirty 
nights, at the expiration of which would 
speak to him, on the condition of his fasting 
during them; and thry were [the nights of the 
month of] Dhu-l-Kaadeh; and he fasted 
during them: hut when they were ended, he dis¬ 
liked the smell of his breath; so he used a 
tooth-stick ; whereupon God commanded him to 
fast ten other nights, that He might speak-to 
Him with the odour of his breath, as He whose 
name be exalted hath said, and We completed 
them by adding ten nights of Dhu-l-Hijjeh : 
so the .stated time of his Lord Avas compietod. 
forty night.s. And Moses said unto his bjo- 
thcr Aaron, at his departure to the mountain 
for the private collocuticn, Be thou my deputy 
among my people, and act rightly, and fol- 
loAv not the way of the corru])t doers zzyree- 
inq with them in acts of disobedience. And 
Avheii Moses came at Our appointed time, 
and his Lord .sjiake unto him without an in¬ 
termediary, he said, O my Lord, show mo 
Thyself, that I may see Thee. lie replied. 
Thou shalt not see Mo : hut look at the moun¬ 
tain, which is stiongcr than thou; and if it 
remain lirm in its place, then sbalt thou see 
.Me. And when his Lord displayed Himself 
to the mountain (that is, when there appeared, 
of His light, half of the tip of His little Jinger, 
as related in a tradition which Fl-Hdkim hath 
v(iijied). He reduced it to powder, levelling it 
even with the ground around it; and Mose.a 
fell down in a swoon. And Avhon ho reco¬ 
vered, ^le said. Extolled bo Thy perfection! 
I turn unto Thee repcntuig, and I am the 
first of the believers in my tirne.-^God said 
unto him, O Moses. I have chosen theo above 
the people of thy time by honouring thee, by 
My commissions and by My spenking tmfu 
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thee: therefore receive what I have given 
thee, jCnd be of those -who are grateful. And 
"We wrote for him upon the tables of the Law 
{which were of the lote-tree of Paradise, or of 
chrysolite, or of emerald^ in number seven, or 
ten) an admonition conceminf? every requisite 
matter of religion, snd* a diMlinct explanation 
of everything; and said. Therefore receive 
it ^^ith resolution, and command- thy people 
to act according to the most excellent [pre¬ 
cepts] thereof, (Surah vii. 138-142.J 

“ And the people of Moses, after it (that is, 
after his departure for the private coUocution), 
made of their ornaments (which they had hor- 
voiced of the people of Pharaoh), a corporeal calf 
which Es-Sdmiree cast for them, and which 
lowed; fgr he had the faculty of doing so hi con¬ 
sequence of their having put into its mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof of the horse of 
Gabriel; and they took it as a god. Did they 
not see that it spake not to them, nor directed 
them in the way ? They took it as a god, and 
were olTendors. But when they repented, 
and sa-w that they had erred, which was after 
the return of Moses, they said, Verily if our 
Lord do not have mercy upon us and for¬ 
give us, we shall assuredly be of those who 
perish. (Surah ^ii. 146-148.) 

“ And Moses returned unto his people en¬ 
raged against them, exceedingly sorrowful, 
lie said, 0 my people, did not your Lord 
promise you a good true promise, (hat He 
would give you the Law ? But did the time of 
my absence seem tedious to you, or did ye 
•desire that indignation from vourLord should 
befall you, and therefore did ye break your 
promise to mo, and abstain from coming after 
me? —They answered, Wo did not break our 
promise to thee of our own authority; but 
we were made to carry loads of tho ornaments 
of the people of Pharaoh (which the children 
of Israel had borrowed of them under pre¬ 
tence of [requiring them for] a wedding, and 
which remained in their possession)^ and we 
cast them into the fre, by order of Ls-Sd- 
miree. And in like manner also Es-Samiree 
cast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the hoofs of the horse of Gabriel; and ho pro¬ 
duced unto them a corporeal calf, of flesh and 
blood, which lowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which is to give life to that into 
which It is put; and he had put it, after he had 
moulded the calf, into its mouth. And they 
(namely JLs-Sdmiree and Ins followers) said, 
This is your god, and the god of Moses; but 
he hath forgotten his lord here, and gone to 
seek him. God saith, But did they not see 
that it retiu'ned them not an answ^er, nor was 
able to cause them hurt or profit ? And 
Aaron had said unto them, before the return 
of Moses, 0 my people, ye are only tried by 
it; and verily your Lord is the Compas¬ 
sionate ; therefore follow me, by worshipping 
Him, and obey my command. They replied, 
We will by no means cease to he devoted to 
the worship of it until Moses return unto us. 
Moses said after fas return, 0 Aaron, -wh.at 
hindered thee, when thou sawest that they 
had gone astray, from following me ? Hast 


then then been disobedient to my command 
hv remaining among them who worshipped ano¬ 
ther than God? —He answered, 0 sou of my 
mother, seize me not by my beard (for hn 
had taken hold of his beard with his left hand), 
nor by [the hair of] my head (for he 
had taken hold of his hair with his right hand, 
in anger). Verily I feared test if I followed thee 
(for a company of those who worshipped the 
calf would inevitably have followed me) thou 
shouldst say, Thou hast made a division 
among the children of Israel, and hast not 
waited for my sentence. Moses said. And 
what w^ thy motive for doing as thou hast, 
O Samii^ee? He answered, I saw that which 
they saw not; therefore I took a handful of 
from the foot-marks of the hoise of tlie 
apostle Gabriel, and cast it into the molten 
calf; and thus my soul allured mo to take a 
handful of the dust above-mentioned, and to 
cast it upon that ^wlnch had no life, that it 
might have li fe ; and I saw that thy people had 
demanded of thee that thou vwuldst make them 
a god; .so my soul suggested to me that this 
calf should be their god. Moses said nnto him. 
Then get thee gone from among us, and [the 
punishment] for thee during tlie period of thy 
life [shall bo], that thou shall say unto whom¬ 
soever thou shalt see. Touch me not •— (so He used 
to wander about the desert, and when he touched' 
anyone, or anyone touched him, they bath be¬ 
came affected with a burning fern ;) ami 
verily for thee is a threat which thou shalt 
by no means find to be false. And look at 
thy god, to the worship of which thou hast 
continued devoted. Wo will assuredly-bm-n 
it: then we will assuredly reduce it to pow¬ 
der and scatter it in the sea. (And Most s, 
after he had slaughtered it, did this.) Your 
deity is God only, except \Vhom there is nO 
doity. He comptchendeth all things by IJ/s' 
knowledge.—Thus, O Mofwimmod, do Wc re¬ 
late unto thee accounts of what hath hap¬ 
pened heretofore; and We have given thee, 
from Us, an admonition; namely the Kur-dn. 
(Surah xx. 88-tbJ.) 

“And they W'cre made to drink dowm tho 
calf into their hearts (that is, tlw love of it 
mingled with their hearts as drink imngleth.) 
bocauao of their unbelief. (Surah ii. 87.) 

“ Remember, O children of Isruel, when 
Moses .said unto his people who worshipped 
the calf, O my people, venly yc have injured 
your own souls by your taking to yourselves 
the calf as a god; therefore turn with repen¬ 
tance unto your Creator/'rcoa the worship of it, 
and slay one another : (that is, hi the innocent 
among you slay the enmuial:) this wdll be best 
for you in tho estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that, sending upo), 
you a black cloud, lest one of you should se'i 
another and have compassion on nun, until th^re 
were slain of you about seventy thousand. And 
thereupon He became propitious towards you, 
accepting your lepentance ; for lie is the Very 
Propitious, tho Merciful. (Surah ii. 51.) 

“ Remember, also, O childi-en of Israel, 
when ye said, having gone forth with Moses 
to beg paidon oj God for your worship of the 
caJj, and having heard his words, 0 Mosos, >ve 
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will not believe thoe until we see God mani¬ 
festly :—whereupon the vehement sound as¬ 
sailed you, and ye died^ while ye beheld what 
happened to you. Then Wo raised j'ou to life 
after yo had been dead, that peradvonturo yo 
might give thanks. (Surah ii. 52, 53.) 

‘•And Moses chose /ro7Ai his people seventy 
men, of those ivho had not worshipped the catby 
the command of God^ at the time appointed by 
Us for their coming to ask pardon for their 
companions^ worship of the calf; and he went 
forth with them; and when tho convulsion 
(the violent earthquake^ took them away (6c- 
caitse^ saith /6n-’yl66d.<?, they did not separate 
themselves from their people when the latter 
worshipped the caJf)^ Moses said, 0 my Lord, 
if Thou hadst pleased. Thou hadst destroyed 
them before my going forth with tlicm^ that the 
children of Israel might have befu.ld it and 
might not suspect me ; and mo [also]. Wilt 
Thou destroy us for that which tho foolish 
among ns have done ? It is naught but Thy 
trial: Thou wilt cause to err thereby whom 
Thou pleasest, and Thou wilt rightly guide 
whom Thou pleasest. Thou art our guardian ; 
and do Thou forgive us and have mercy 
upon us ; for Thou art the best of those who 
forgive: and appoint for us ih this world 
what is good, and in tho world to come ; for 
unto Thoe have we turned with repentance. 
—Gee? replied, I will alllict with My punish¬ 
ment whom I please, and My mercy extendeth 
over everything in the world; and I will ap¬ 
point it, in the world to covie^ fpr those who 
fear and give the legal alms, and those who 
believe on Our signs, who shall follow tlio 
apostle, the illiterate prophet, Mohaimnad, 
whom they shall find written down with them 
in tho Pentateucli and the Gospel, by his name 
and his'description. He will command them 
that which is right, and forbid thorn that 
which is evil; and will allow them as lawful 
tho good things among those forbidden in their 
lata, and prohibit them tho impure, as carrion 
and other things^ and will take off from' thorn 
thoir burden and tho yokes that were upon 
them, as the slaying of a soul [for an atono- 
ment] in repentance^ and the cutting of of the 
mark left by impurity. And those who shall 
believe in him and honour him and assist 
him and follow the light which shall be sent 
down with him, namely the Kur-dn, these shall 
be tho prosperous. (Surah vii. 154-156.) ^ 

“ And remember when Moses said unto 'his 
0 my people, remember tho favoxir 
of God towards you, since He hath appointed 
prophets from among you, and made you 
princes (masters of servants and other atten- 
dants), and given you what He hath not given 
any [other] of the peoples (as the manna and 
the quails and other things), 0 my people, 
enter the Holy Xiand which God hath decreed 
for you (namely Syi'ia), and turn not .back, 
Ipst ye turn losers.—They replied, O Moses, 
verily there is in it a gigantic people, of the 
remains of the tribe oj ^A'd^ and v>re will not 
enter it until they go forth from it; but if 
they go forth from it, then we will enter. 
—Thereupon two men, of those who feared to 
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chiefs whom Moses sent to discover the circum- 
stances of the giants, and upon whom God had 
conferred favour, and who had concealed what 
they had seen of the slate of the giants, except^ 
ing foin MoseSy wherefore the other chiefs be¬ 
came cowardly, .said unto them. Enter ye* upon 
them through the gate of the city, and fear 
them not; for they are bodies without hearts; 
and when ye enter it, ye overcome ; an<l upon 
God place your dependence,if ye be bclicvero, 
—But they said, 0 Moses, we will never enter 
it while they remain therein Therefore go 
thou and thy Lord, and fight: for wo remain 
hero .—Then Moses said, 0 my Lord, verily I 
am not master of any but myself and my 
brother • therefore distinguish between us 
and tho unrighteous people .—God replied, 
Verily it (namely the Holy Land) shall be for¬ 
bidden them forty years ; they shall wander 
in perplexity in tho land: and bo not thou 
solicitous for tho unrightoou.s people .—The 
land llu'ough which they wandered was only 
nine, huigues in extent. They used to journey 
during the night with diligence; but in tlw 
morning they found themselves in the place 
whence they had set forth; and they journeyed 
during the day in like manner. Thus they did 
until all (f them had become extinct, excepting 
those who hetd not attained the age of twenty 
years; and it is said that they were six hun- 
died thousand. Aaron and Moses died in the 
desert; and mercy was their lot: but punish¬ 
ment was the lot of those. And Moses begged 
his Lord, when he was about to die, that Ha 
would bring him as near as a stonds throw to 
the Holy Land: wherefore He did so. And 
Joshua was made a prophet after the forty 
[years], and he gave orders to jight against 
the giants. So he went with those who were 
with him, and fought against them : and it was 
Friday; and the sun stood still for him awhiley 
until he had made an end of fighting against 
than. (Surah v, 23-29.) 

“ Karoon [or Korah] was of the people of 
Moses (he was the son of his paternal unclc^ 
nnd the .son of his maternal aunt, and he be- 
lieved in him)-, but ho behaved insolently 
towards them; for We had bestowed upon 
him such treasures that their keys were 
heavy burdens for a company of men endowed 
with strength, in number, as some say, seventy ; 
and some, forty; and some', ten; and .some, 
another number. Remember when his people 
(the believers among the children of Israel) said 
unto him. Rejoice not exultingly in the abun¬ 
dance of thy zreoith ; for God ioveth not thoso 
who .so rejoice: but seek to attain, by means 
of the wealth which God hath given theo, tho 
latter abode [of Paradise], by expanding thy 
wealth in the service of God; and neglect nob 
thy part in tliis world, to work therein for the 
world to come; but be beneficent unto man¬ 
kind, by bestowing alms, as God hath been 
beneficent unto thoe; and seek not to act 
corruptly in the earth ; for God Ioveth nob 
the corrupt doers. He replied, I have only 
been given it on account of tho knowledge 
that I possess. For he was the most learned 
of the children of Israel in the Law, after 
hfoses and Aaron. God saith, Did ho not. 
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Vnow that God had destroyed before him, of 
the generations, those that ^ve^e mightier 
than he in strength, and A\ho had amassed 
more abundance of wealth ? And the wicked 
shall not be asked respecting their sins, be- 
icause God knoweth them : therefore they shall 
.be sent into the Fire lathout a reckoning. And 
Kdroon went forth unto his people in his 
•pomp, iL'itk his many dependants mounted, 
adorned with garments of gold and s\lk, upon 
decked horses and jnules. Those who desired 
the present life said, 0 would that we had 
the like of that which hath been bestowed on 
Karoon in this world! Verily he is possessed 
of great good fortune!—But those unto whom 
knowledge of what God hath proimsed in the 
world to come had been given, said unto them. 
Woe to you 1 The reward of God in the world 
to come ^rchich is Paradise') is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness 
than that which hath been bestowed on Kdroon 
in the present world; and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God. And 
We caused the earth .to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him and his mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the place of God, 
nor was he of the [number of the] saved. 
And the next morning, those who had wished 
for his place the day before said. Aha! God 
enlargeth provision unto whom He pleaseth 
of His servants, arwl is sparing of it unto whom 
He pleaseth! Had not Cjod been gracious 
unto us, He had caused [the earth] to cleave 
asunder and swallow up us ! Aha ! the un¬ 
grateful for His henejits do not prosper! 
(Surah xxviii, 76-82.) 

“ RememheY, when Moses said unto his 
people (when one oj them had been slain, whose 
murderer was not known, and they asked him 
to beg God that He icould discover him to them, 
wherefore he supplicated Him), Verily God 
oomuiiandeth you to sacrifice a cow. They 
said, Dost thou make a jest of us? He said, 
I beg God to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. iSo when they knew that he de¬ 
cidedly intended what he had ordered, they 
said, Supplicate for us thy Lord, that He 
may manifest to us what she is ; that is. ivhat 
is her age. Moses replied, He saith. She is a 
cow neither old nor young ; but of a middle 
age, between those two: therefore do as ye 
are commanded. They said. Supplicate for 
us thy Lord, that He may manifest to us 
what is her colour. Ho replied, He saith, She 
is a red cow : her colour is very bright: she 
rejoiceth the beholders. They said, Suppli¬ 
cate for us thy Lord, that He may manifest 
to us what she is, whether she be a jHistining 
or a working cow ; for cows of the description 
mentioned arc to us like one another; and we, 
if God please, shall indeed be lightly directed 
to her. (In a tradition it is said. Had they 
not said,, ‘ If God please,'—she had not ever 
been manifested to them.) He replied. He 
eaith, She is a cow not subdued by work that 
plougheth the ground, nor cloth she water the 
field : [she is] ivoefrom defects and the marks 
of work; there is no colour in her ditTeroiit 
from the rest of her coloiu-, They said, Now 
thou hast brought the truth. And they sought 


her, and found her in the possession of the 
young man who acted piously towarcls his 
mother, and they bought her for as much gold 
as her hide would contain. Then they sacri¬ 
ficed her; but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on account of the greatness of her 
price. (And in n tiadition it is said, Had 
they sacrificed any cow whatever, He had satis¬ 
fied them : but they acted hardly towards them¬ 
selves ; so God acted hardly towards them.) 
And ■when ye slew a soul, and contended to¬ 
gether respecting it. (and God brought forth 
[to light] that which ye did conceal— (his is 
the beginning of the. story [and was the occa¬ 
sion oi the order to sacrifice this particular 
cow,[]) We said, Strike him (that is, the slain 
per.<ion) with part of her. So he was struck 
with her tongue, or the root of her tail, or, as 
some say, icith her right thigh; whereupon he 
came Ho lifeand said. Such-a-onc and such-a- 
one slew me,—to the two sons of his uncle. 
And hi died. They two [the murderers] were 
therefore deprived of the inheritance, and were 
slain. Thus God raiseth to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs (the proof of His 
power), that peradventure ye may understand, 
and know that He who is able to raise to life 
one soul is able to raise fS life many souls. 
Then your hearts became hard, 0 ye. Jews, so 
as not to accept the truth, after that, and they 
[were] as stone", or more hard; for of stones 
there are indeed some from which-rivers gush 
forth; and of them there are jjlidoed some 
that cleave asunder and water issueth from 
them; and Of them theic are indeed some 
that fall down through fear of God ; whereas 
your hearts are not impressed, nor do thejj grow 
soft, nor do they become humble. But God is 
not heedless of that which ye do : He only 
reserveth you unto your. time. (Surah ii. 63- 
09.) 

“ Remember when Moses said to his young 
man Joshua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acquired knowledge from him, I will not 
cease to go forwaid until I reach the place 
where the two seas (the Sea of Greece and the 
Sea of Persia) meet, or travel for a long space 
of time. And when they reached the place 
where they (the tiro sea.s) met they forgot 
their fish: Joshua forgot to take it up, on (heir 
departure; and Moses forgot to remind him; 
and it made its Avay in the sea by a hollow 
passage, God withholding the water ftom it. 
And when they had passed beyond that place, 
and proceeded until the time of the morning- 
meal on the following day, [Moses] said unto 
his young man, Bring us our murning-meal: 
we havo^ experienced fatigue from this oui* 
journey. He replied. What thinkest thou? 
When we repaired to the rock to rest at that 
place, I foigot the fish, and none made me 
forgot to mention it but the Devil; and it 
made its way in the sea in a wonderful 
manner.— Moses said, That (namely our loss 
of the fish) is what we were desiring; for^ it 
a sign unto us of our finding him whom we 
seek. And they returned by the way that 
they liad come, following the footsteps, and 
came to the rock. And they found one of Oui* 
servants (namely Kl-Khidr) unto whom W® 
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Ead granted mercy from Us {that is, the 
prophecy in the opinion of some, and the 
rank of a saint according to another opinion, 
which most of the learned hold), and \Nhom 
We had taught knowledge from Us respecting 
things unseen.—El-BuUiaree hath related a 
tradition that Moses perfoimcd the ojfice of a 
preacher among the children of Jsiael, and was 
asked who was the most knowing of men ; to 
which he answered, I: — wherejipon God blamed 
him for this, because he did not refer the know¬ 
ledge thereoj to Hun. And God said unto him 
by revelation. Verily I have a servant at the 
place where the two seas meet, and he is moie 
knowing than thou. Moses said, 0 my Lord, 
and how shall I meet with him? Hi answered, 
Thou shalt take with thee a fsh, and put it 
into a measuring vessel, and wheie thou sl\alt 
lose the fish, there is he. So he took a fish, 
and put it into a vessel. Then he departed, and j 
Joshua the soii of Nun depatted uith him, until > 
they came to the rock, where they laid down ] 
their heads and slept. An<l the fish became 
agitated in the vessel, and escaped from it, and 
Jell into the sea, and it made its ivay in the .sea 
by a hollow passage, God withholding the water 
from the fish so that it became like a vault over 
it: and when Moses'companion awoke, he foi- 
got to inform him of the fish. 

“Moses said unto him [namely El-Khidr], 
Shall I follow thee, that thou mayest teach 
me [part] of that which thou ha^t been 
taught, for a direction unto me'^ He answered, 
Verily thou oanst not have patience with me. 
For how canst thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thou compreliendest not the 
knowledge?—He replied, Thou shalt find me, 
if God please, patient; and I will not disobey 
any command of thine. Ho said, Then if 
thou follow me, ask mo not respecting any¬ 
thing : hut be patient until I give tbee an 
account thereof. And Moses a.s.sented to his 
condition. And they departed, walking along 
the shore oj the sea, until, w’hon they em¬ 
barked in the ship that passed by them, he, 
El-Khidr, made a hole in it, by pulling out a 
plank or tuo planks from it on the outmde by 
means of rm fixe when it leachcd the middle o/ 
the sea. Moses said unto him, Hast thou 
made a hole in it that thou mayest drown its 
people? Thou hast done a grie\ous thing.— 
But It is related that the watei enteied not the 
vie.) Ho replied. Did I not .say that thou 
couldst not have patience with mo ? [Mosesj 
said, Chastise me not for my foigetfulness, 
nor impose on me a diiliculty in my case.— 
And they depaited, after they had gone forth 
from the vessel, walking on, until, when they 
found a boy who had not attained the age oJ 
knowing right and wrong, playing with other 
children, and he was the most beauti ful oj them 
in countenance, and he {El-Khidr) slew him, 
Moses said unto him. Hast thou slain an inno¬ 
cent soul, without his having slam a soul.' 
Thou hast done an iniquitous thing.—He re¬ 
plied, Did I not say that thou couldst not have 
patience wdth me ? [Moses] said. If I ask thee 
concerning anything after this tune, suffer 
me not to accompany thee. Xow hast thou 
received from me an excuse J'or thy sepaiating 
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thyself from -And they departed [and 
proceeded] until, when they came to the 
people of a city {which was Antioch), thev 
asked food of its people ; but they refused to 
entertain them: and they found therein a 
wall, the height whereof was a hundred cubits, 
which was about to fall down ; whereupon ho 
{El-Khidr) set it upright with his hand. Moses 
said unto him. If thou wouldsl, thou mightest 
have obtained paV for it, since they did not 
entertain us, notwithstanding oar want oJ' food. 
El-Khidr said unto him, This shall be a sepa¬ 
ration between me and thee; but befoie my 
separation j'rom thee, I will declare unto theo 
the interpretation of that which thou couldst 
not boar with patience. 

“As to the vessel, it belonged to te.n poor 
men, who pursued their business on the sea; 
and I desired to render it unsound ; for there 
was behind them a king, an unbeliever, who 
took every sound \essel by force. And as 
to the bov, his parents were believers, and w'o 
fe.ired that he would transgress against them 
rcbclliouslv and impiously : /a? , according to 
a ft aditum ! rldt, d by Muslim, he uois consti¬ 
tuted bu natuie an unbeliever, and had he lived! 
he hatl so acted; wherefore wo desired that 
then Lord should create for them a bettoi; 
than he m virtue, and [one] more disposed! 
than he to filial piety. Ana God created for 
them a daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gave birth to a prajihet, by means oj'iohom God 
directed a peojile to the right way. And as to 
the w’all, it belonged to two orphan youths 
in the city, and beneath it was a treasure 
bulled, of gold and silver, belonging to them; 
and their fathei was a I’ighteous man; and 
thy Lord desired that they should attain 
their age of strength and take forth'their 
treasure through the mercy of thy Lord.* 
And I did it not {namely what hath been men¬ 
tioned) of mine own will, but by direction of 
God. This is the interpretation of that which 
thou couldst not boar with patience. (Surah 
xviii. 50-^81.)” 

The following remarks are taken from 
Sale’s notes of al-BaizawI and other commen¬ 
tators :— 

“ Theie is a tradition that iMoses was a 
very swarthy mau : and that when he put his 
hand into his bosom, and drew it out agaiu, 
it became extrmuely white and splendid, sui'- 
passing the brightness of the sim. 

“ Moses had an imjiedimont in his speech, 
which was occasioned by the following acci¬ 
dent. Pharaoh one day carrying him in his 
aims when a child, he suddenly laid hold of 
his beard and plucked it in a very rough, 
manner, w’hich put Pharaoh into such a pas¬ 
sion, that he ordered him to bo put to death : 
but A'siyeh, his wife, representing to him that 
he was but a child, wlio could not distinguish 
between a burning coal and a ruby, he ordered 
the experiment to be made; and a live coal 
and a ruby being set before Moses, ha took 
the coal and put it into his mouth, and burnt 
his tongue; and thereupon he was pardoned. 
_This is a Jewish story a little altered. ‘ 

“ It is related that the midwife appointed 
to sitteud the Hebrew women, terrihed by a 
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Jight yfhich. appeared betTcecn the eyes of Moses 
fiit his birth, and touched "with extraordinary 
affection for the child, did not discover him 
to the officers, so that her mother kept him 
in her house, and nursed him three months; 
after which it was impossible for her to con¬ 
ceal him any longer, the king then giving 
orders to make the searches more strictly. 

“ The commentators say that the mother of 
Moses made an ark of the papyrus, and 
itched it, and put in some cotton; and 
aving laid the child therein, committed it 
to the river, a branch of which went into 
Pharaoh’s garden; that the stream canned 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at the head of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting with his wife 
A'siych, the daughter of Muzahem : and that 
the king, having commanded it to be taken 
up and opened, and finding in it a beautiful 
child, took a fancy to it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mention a mira- 
raculous preservation of Moses before he was 
put into the ark; and tell us, that his mother 
having hid him from Pharaoh’s officers in an 
oven, his sister, in her mothei^s absence, 
kindled a large fire in the oven to heat it, not 
knowing the child was there; but that he 
was afterwards taken out unhurt.*’ 

MOSQUE. The Muhammadan 

place of worship, which is called in Arabic 
masjid The term'‘mosque” is found 

in all European languages, and must have been 
derived from the Arabie form of the word, 
c.y. Spanish, ; Itahan, »io5C^c<7; Ger¬ 

man, Moschee\ French, mosqii(^e\ English, 
mosque or mosk. 

For an account of these buildings, see 
MASJIB. 

MOTHER. (1) Kindness towards 

a mother is enjoined in the Qur’an. Surah 
xlvi. 14 : “ We have prescribed for man kind¬ 
ness towards his parents. His mother bore 
him•^^ith trouble, and brought him forth \Mth 
trouble.” 

(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to nurse 
their children. 

(3) They arc not, without their husband’s 
permissu n, allowed to move them to a strange^ 
place. (Hidd^ah, vol. i. pp. 380, 390.) 

MOURNING. The period of 

mourning for the dead is restricted to three 
days, during which time the friend.s and rela¬ 
tives are expected to visit the bereaved 
family, and offer up prayers for the depaiied 
( fdtihah), and speak words of consolation 
(^ta^ziyah). But a \Mdow must observe the 
custom of mourning for a period of four 
months and ten days, v,hic-h period is called 
ihddd. During these periods of mourning, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and ornaments, and to wear 
soiled ganuents. Lamentation, huka' (Ileb. 
hokhoh)^ for the dead i.s .strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet (Mishkdt, book v. eh. vii.), but 
it is nevertheless a common custom m the 
East, amongst all sects of Muhammadans. 
(See Ara6ian Nights \ Lane’s Modern Egyp¬ 
tians ; Shaw’s Travels in Barbary.) 
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MU‘AHID One who enters 

into covenant Qahd) with anoth^. An infidel 
who is permitted by a Muslim Government to 
enter its towns and carry on traffic, i.e, a 
zimmi. [zimmi.] 

al-MU'AKHKHIR “The 

Deferrcr.*’ One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’an, but is given in the Hadis. 

MU'ALLIM A teacher in 

a school or mosque. Al-Mu'al/imu ’/- 
Awwal, “ The first teacher,” is a term used 
by philosophers for Aristotle. Amongst the 
Sufis it is used for Adam, who is said to be 
the first prophet. Mu'allimu H-Malaikah, 
“ The teacher of angels,” is also used by the 
Sufis for Adam, because it is .^aid -in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 31: “0 Adam, declare 
unto thetn (the angels) thoir names.” 

MU‘ANAQAH Embrac¬ 

ing, or throwing oneself on the neck of one’s 
friend. A custom e.specially enjoined by 
Muhammad. i^M\slikdt, book xxii. ch. iii. 
pt. 2.) 

al-MU‘AQQIBAT Lit. 

“ The succeeding ones.” A title given to the 
recording angch. [kiuamu ’l-katibin.] 

MU‘AWIYAH The sixth 

Khalifah, and the founder of the Umaiyah 
dynasty (the Ommiadcs). He was the son of 
Abu Sufyan. one of the leading Companions 
of Muhammad, and became Ivbalifah on the 
death of al-Hasan, and is regarded with great 
hatred by the Shibahs. He died a.h. GO. He 
was the first Khalifah who made the Khali- 
fate hereditary. 

al-MU'AWWIZAT (cuUyul\). ut. 

•‘The seekers of refuged’ The two last 
chapters of the Qur’an. 

Suratu ’1-Falaq (cxiii.), beginning w’ith, 
" Say : I flee for refuge to the Lord of the 
Daybreak.” 

Suratu ’n-Nas foxiv ) begimiing, “Say: I 
flee for refuge to the Lord of men.”- 

These chapters were ordered by Muham¬ 
mad to be recited after each stated prayer. 
(^Mishkdt., book iv, ch. xix. pt. 2.) 

MU‘AZ IBN JABAL (ibu.). 

One of themo.st famous of the ‘‘Companions.” 
He was of the Banu Kh azraj, 'and was only 
twenty years of age at the battle of Badr. 
Being well skilled in the QurYiii, ho was left 
at Makkah to instruct the people in the 
principles of Islam. He was also sent as tho 
head of a band of collectors of taxes to south 
Arabia, and became Qazi of al-Yaman. After 
Muhammad's death, he became a leading 
person in the counsels of .tU)u Bakr and ‘Umar, 
and was placed in charge of Syria by the 
latterJKbalifab. He died at T^^tm ‘Amawas» 

Mij’AZZIK The caller of 

the azdn, or “ summons to prayer.” In small 
niosques, the azan is given by the Im^, but 
in the larger ones, an official is specially ap- 
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^pointed for the purpose. When the mosque 
has a mirmret, he calls from the top of it, but 
in smaller^jaJaces of worship, from the side of 
the mosque. Tho first mu’azzin was Bildl, 
the son of an Abyssinian slave-girl, and Mu¬ 
hammad is related to have said, “The 
callers to prayer may expect Paradise, and 
whoever serves in the office for seven years 
flhall be saved from hell fire.” {Mishkat, hook 
iv. ch. vi.) [azan.] 

MUBAH (cW^). Lit “ Allowed.’^ 

A term used in tho religious and ceremonial 
law of Islam for an action which a person 
may do or let alone, being attended with 
neither praise nor blame. 

MUBARAT “Mutualdis¬ 

charge.” A term used in the law of divorce 
when a man says to his wife, “ I .am dis¬ 
charged from the marriage between you and 
me,” and she consents thereto. It is the 
eame as kh uk. 

al-MUBDI’ “The Pro- 

ducer or Beginner,” Guo of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God, It docs not 
occur in the Qur’an, but the idea is expressed 
in Surah Ixxxv. 13: “Ue produces and re¬ 
stores.” 

MUBTADP (£A~-). Lit. “An 

inveiitor.” A heretic, or a broacher of new 
opinions. 

MUJDABBAR (A slave who 

has received bis freedom in consequence of 
the master’s death, in accordance with a pre¬ 
vious promise. 

MUDDA‘I A plaintiff in 

a law-suit. 

MUDDA‘T-‘ALAIH (aAc a 

defendant in a law-suit. 

al-MUDDASSIR Lit 

The EiUNTspiud,” Tho title of the Lxxivth 
Surah, of the Qur'an, in the first verso of 
which the word occurs. “ 0 Thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle, arise and preach.” This is 
considered by some to bo the earliest Surah 
in the Qur’an, but others think it wuis the 

iCVlth. [MUHAMMAD.] 

MUFARRIHU ’L-AIIZAN (cj^ 
Lit. “ The making cheerful 
under affliction.” A terra used by pious Mus¬ 
lims for a spiiit of resignation in affliction, 
which, they s?iy, is to be produced by possess¬ 
ing faith with a fiim belief in the decrees 
of fate. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Terms.^ 

MUFSID “A pernicious 

person.” It occurs in the Qur’an frequently, 
€.^. Surah ii. 211): “God knoweth the foul 
dealer (niufsid) from the fair dealer 

MUFTl The officer who 

expounds, the law. llo aseiets the Qazi, or 
qndge^’and supplies him with J'attods, or deci- 
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.sions. He must be learned in the Qur’an and 
Hadis, and in the Muslim works of law. 

al-MUGHNI “ The En- 

ricber.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Surah iv. 129 : “ God can make both 
independent (lit. ‘ enrich ’) out of His abun¬ 
dance.” 

MUH7VDASAH Lit 

“ Discoursing together.” A term used by the 
Siifia for the calling of a person by God 
through some outward means, as when, ac¬ 
cording to the Qur’an, SCirah xxviii. 30, God 
spoke to Moses out of a tree. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms,') 'i 

MUHADDIS (I) The 

narrator of a Hadis . or acts and Avords of 
Muliarnmad. (2) One learned in tho Tradi¬ 
tions. 

al-MUHAIxMIN “ Tlie 

Pr'Atcctor.” One of the nineiv-nino uam« s 
or attributes of God. It occurs in Iho Qur’an, 
Surah lix. 23, ‘‘He is . . . the Protector.''' 

MUHAJIR From hijrahy 

flight.” One who performs Jtijrah either by 
(1) leaving Makkah in company with the 
Piophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 
infidel pOAver, or (3) by fleeing from what 
God has forhidden. 

MUHAJIRUN’ The pi. 

of Muhd/i7. I'ho exiles or refugees, A term 
used for all those converts to Islam who fled 
Avith their I’rophet from Makkah. Under 
the title are also included all who from lima 
to time joined Muhammad at al-Madinah, 
either from Makkah or from any other 
quarter, up to the taking of Makkah in 
A.H. 8. They rank first in order amongst tlio 
Companions of the Prophet. 

MUHALLIL (JW-). Lit. “.On- 

Avho makes laAvful.” The man Avho :.d 

a divorced Avife in order to make her 
for her former husband if he Avish t-. /larry 
her. [Drv'ORCE.] 

MUHAMMAD LiX '-The 

Praised One.” Sometimes spelt Mc 'arjiC'iy 
Mohojned, or Mahomet. 

Muhammad, the founder of the -jllgion 
generally knoAvn as Muhammadaiu ni, but 
called by its oA\n adherents Islam [islamJ, 
Avas the posthumous son of ‘Abdu ’llah, by 
his Avife Amiiiah. ‘Abdu ’llah belonged to 
the family of Hfishim, which Avas the noblest 
tribe of the Quraish section of the Arabian 
race, and said to bo directly descended from 
lahraael. The father of ‘Abdu ’llan and' the 
grandfather of Muhamm.ld, Avas ‘/Vhdu 1- 
Muttrdib, who, held the high office'of custo¬ 
dian of the Ka‘bub. [KA‘BAn.] The 8amo^ 
year AAdiich saw the destruction of the Abys¬ 
sinian invader, and formed an epoch in the 
history of Arabia, known as the Era of'’the 
Elephant, on account of the vast array of 
elephants the invaders bronght with them, 
Avitnessed the birth of Muhammad, Muham- 
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mad is said to have been born about fifty-five 
days after the attack of Abrahah, or on the 
12th"day of the month Rabia ’1-Awwal of the 
first year of the Era of the Elephant, vrhich 
M. Caussin de Perceval believes to have been 
the fortieth year of the reign of Ohosroos the 
Great (Kasra Anushirwan), and calculates 
the date to have been August 20th, a.d. 570 
(see vohi. pp. 282,283). According to Sprenger, 
it -was April 20th, a.d. 571 (Z)as Lehen xind 
die Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. p. 138.) 

Muhammad ^vas born at Makkah. And 
immediately upon his birth, his mother, 
Aminah, sent a special messenger to inform 
‘Abdu ’l-Muttalib of the news. The mes¬ 
senger reached the chief as ho sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka‘bah, in the 
midst of his sons and principal men, and ho 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. Ho then took the child in his arms, 
and went to the Ka‘bah, and gave thanks to 
God. The Quraish tribe begged the grand¬ 
father to name the child after some member 
of the family, but ‘Abdu ’1-Muttalib said, “ I 
desii’c that the God who has created the 
child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
and he called«i^im Muhammad, “the praised 
one.” 

Al-Hafiz, on the authority of Mal^zum 
(quoted by Abu ’1-Fida’, p. 59), says that on 
the night that Muhammad was born, the 
palace of Chosroes was shaken, and fourteen 
of its turrets fell; the fires of the 'Persians 
were extinguished, which had not been extin¬ 
guished before for a thousand years ; and the 
lake Sawah sank. 

It was not the custom of the better class 
of women an^ongst' the Arabians to nurse 
their children, and consequently the infant, 
(Soon after his birth, was made over to Su- 
Avaibah, a slave-girl of his uncle Abu Lahab. 
Suwaibah had a son, whose name was Mas- 
fuh, whom she nursed at the same time, and 
ehe had also nursed Hamzrdi, Muhammad’s 
^Uncle, and Abu Salimah; so that these three 
men were his foster-brothers. Suwaibah only 
suckled Muhammad for a few days, when the 
child was made over to Hallmah, a woman of 
the tribe of the Band Sa‘d. Halimab was the 
daughter of ‘Abdu ’llah Abu Zu’aib, the sou 
of al-Haris, and she took Muhammad to her 
desert home, amongst the Band Sa‘d, where 
he remained for a period of two years. The 
foster-brother suckled by Halimab was ‘Abdu 
’llah, and his foster-sisters Anisah and Ilaru- 
mab. 

The following story connected with Mu¬ 
hammad’s stay with Halimab is related by 
Abu ’1-Fida’ (p. 04). When some time passed, 
Muhammad and his foster-brother went out 
to a distance frOm the house, when Hallmah’s 
son came to his mother and said. “Two men 
clothed in white raiments have taken hold of 
the Quraish boy, and have thrown him down 
and have ripped open his belly.*’ So Hali- 
mah and her husband went to the place where 
the child was, but found him standing on his 
feet. And they said, What has happened to 
thee child ? ” And he answered and said, 
“ Two men came to me, and threw me down 


and ripped up my belly.” Then HalimaVs. 
husband siiid to her, “ I greatly fear that this 
boy has got the epilepsy.” So they took him 
to his mother Aminah. And Halimab said 
to Aminah, “ l am afraid he is posses.sed of a 
devil.” But Aminah said, “ What in the 
world can Satan have to do with my son that 
he should ho his enemy ? ” 

This circumstance has been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel came and took out 
the heart of the child and washed it from the 
stains of original sin. And some commenta¬ 
tors say the first verso of the xcivth Surah 
of the Qur’an alludes to it; Have we not 
opened thy breast ? ” 

Muhammad ever retained a most grateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Band Sa‘d, and, in after years, ho 
used to say, “Verily I am the most perfect 
Arab amongst you. My' descent is from the 
Quraish, and my speech is the tongue of the 
Band Sa‘d.” 

In his sixth year, Jduhahimad was taken by 
his mother to al-Madinab, but on the return 
jouimey she fell sick, and died at a place 
called al-Abwa’, where her body was buried. 
In subsequent years, Muhammad visited his 
mother’s tomb at al-Abwa’, and wept over'it, 
saying, “ This is the grave of my mother; 
the Lord hath permitted mo to visit it, and I 
sought leave to pray for her salvation, but it 
was not granted. So I called nfiy Brother to 
remembrance, and the tondor memory of her 
overcame me, and I wept.” 

The little orphan was then carried on to 
Makkah by Umm^Aiman, who, although young 
in years, became his faithful nurse and com¬ 
panion. The charge of Muhammad was now 
undertaken by ‘Abdu ’1-Muttalib, but the old 
chief died two years aftervvards, and the 
child was committed to the care of his pater¬ 
nal uncle, Abu Tfilib, When Muhammad 
was twelve years old, he was taken by his 
uncle on a mercantile journey to Syria, and 
proceeded as far as Busra. The expedition 
lasted for some months. According to the 
Muslim historian, Abu ’1-Fidu’, it was at 
Busra that Muhammad met the Christian 
monk Buhaira’, who is related to have said to 
Abu Talib, “ Return with this youth, and 
guard him from the hatred of the Jews ; for 
great dignity awaits this your brother’s son.” 
It was on this journey that Muhammad was 
brought in contact with the profession of 
Christianity in Syria, and had an opportunity 
of obtaining .some information as to the na¬ 
tional and social customs of Christians. He 
must have also passed through many Jewish 
settlements. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that it was on the occasion of this journey 
that Muhammad’s mind became first im¬ 
pressed with the absolute necessity of reform¬ 
ing, not only the gross idolatry of Makkah, 
hut the degi ading social habits of the Arabian 
people. 

After this journey, the youth of Muhammad 
seems to have been passed uneventfully, but 
all authorities agree in ascribing to him a cor¬ 
rectness of maimer, and a purity of morals, 
which were at that time rare amongst the 
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people of Makkah. Tlie fair character and 
lionouniblo bearinrr of tlio unobtmsiv'c youth 
won the approbation of the citizens of Mak¬ 
kah, and })y common consent ho received the 
title of al-Ainm, - The Faithful.” 

Hot ween tlie years a d. hSO-oOO, the sacri- 
Ic.i^iou-: -war hrok^' out between the Quraish 
and tile Bann TTawazin, whicli lasted for 
nearly ten ycais. In two of tho contests, 
^luliarnmad, thon^di only a lad, accomj)anied 
hi-^ nncles in thoir local wars. They wero 
called “sacrilegious” because they were car¬ 
ried on duriri','- tho sacred months, when fight- 
in;^ A'as forbidden. 

rile youth of Muhammad passed away 
vvuhout any otlier incidents of interest. At 
this period he was employed, lilvc other lads, 
in tendin^r the sheep and j^mats of Makkah 
up(>n the nciehbouriny hills and valleys. IIo 
used afterwards to allude to his shojiherd 
life, and say it comported with his prophetic 
oltico. oven as it did with that of Mosc.s and 
David: “Veiily there hath been no prophet 
who bath not performed tho work of a shep- 
heid.” 

M'hen I\Iuhammad had reached his twenty- 
fifth year, on the recommendation of his 
uncle, Abu Tfilib, h*o entered the service of 
Kliadijah, a rich widow of Makkah. i>he 
was of the (furnish In^io, tho daughter of 
Kbuwailid ibn Asad. With Maisarah, her 
servant, iMuhammad was placed in ch.arge of 
tho widow’s merchandise, and ho again tra¬ 
velled tlio same route which he had traversed 
thirteen years before with his uncle. His 
journey again extended as far as Busrfi, a 
city about sixty niikss to the east of the river 
Jordan. He visited Aleppo and Damascus, 
and was doubtless brought in freijuent con¬ 
tact with both Jews and,Christians, and had 
another opportunity of obtaining that .supoy- 
licial acquaintance with the Jewish and 
Christian faiths, which enabled him in after 
years to embody so much of the teaching of 
the Bible iirtho verses of the Qur’an. “ The 
mutual animo.sity of Jew towards Christian,” 
says Mr. Stobart, “ though they professed to 
worship tho true God, though they appealed 
to fSo old Testament, and both equally re¬ 
vered the name of Abraham, and professed 
to abhor tl^at idolatry in which ho had been 
bred, may haveMcd Muhammad to think that 
possibly more divine truth lay hid in both 
these systems of belief, though covered and 
concealed by human iiirfentions, and may 
have suggested to him the possibility of form¬ 
ing out of these conflicting elements one 
einglo simple catholic creed, and of thus 
uniting mankind in the worship and lovo of the 
great Father of all.” (Stob^trt’s'/s/a/n, p. 56.) 

Muhammad having proved himself faithful 
in tho commercial interests of his mistro.ss, was 
Bodh rewarded ^yith her hand in mariiage. 
When Muhammad married her she was a 
widow of .forty years of age, and had been 
already twice married, and had borno to her 
former husbands, two sons and a daughter. 
The house of Muhammad and Khadijah was 
a bright and happy one, and their marriage 
fortunate and fruiHuL Two eons and four 
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daughters were its issue. -Thoir eldest son 
was al-Qasim, who died at tho ago of 
two years, whence Muhammad was some¬ 
times called AhU %Qdsim, or the father of 
al-Qasim. Tho other son, ‘Abdu ’llah, ear- 
named nt-Tabir and at-T^^iylb, died in in¬ 
fancy. The four daughters wero Zainab, 
Ruqaiyah, Umm Qulsum, and Fatimah. 

[f ATI .MAH.] 

During her lifetime, KJuadijah w.as Muham¬ 
mad’s only wife, and he always looked back 
to this period of his life with fond remem- 
bi.ance. When tho world called him an im¬ 
postor and a cheat, Khadijah was tho first to 
acknowdedgo him to bo tho “ Apostlo of God.” 
Indeed, so much did he dwell upon tho mutual 
love of IGiadIjali and himself, that tho envious 
‘Ayishah declared herself more jealous of this 
rival, who was dead, than of all the living 
rivalii who contested with her tho affection of 
the Prophi't, -- - p- 

As yet Muhammad w\as alnio.^t a stranger 
to tho outside world, but ho now obtained 
some reputation among his fellow men, by 
taking a prominent jiart in the resuscitation 
of an old leagiio, called tho Federation of the 
Fuznl [nii.ru ’l-fuzul], formed in <lncicat 
times foi the repression of acts of lawlessness 
wuthin the walls ot Makkah. A new compact 
was formed between four -.or five of the chief 
families of Makkah fur tho protection of the 
w'eak and oppressed, and Muhammad was 
one of tho most prominent movois in this 
federation, tho revival of which resulted 
mainly from liis efforts. 

In his thirty-fifth year, ho settled by his 
decision a grave difficulty, which had sprung 
up during tho roconstnictien of the Ka‘bah, 
regarding tho placing of tho sacred stone, 
and which almost threatened to plunge tho 
w’holo of Arabia into another of thoir oft- 
recurring w^ars. 

Tho Kaffiah was too low in tho building, 
and tho Quraish wnshodto raise it higher, and 
60 they demolished it. When it was rebuilt 
as far as tho position of tho Black Stone, tho 
question arose, wffio should bo the honoured 
instrumeiA of raising tho sacred relic into ita 
place, for each tribe claimed the honour. 
Then tho oldest citizen arose and said, “ My 
advice is that tho m.an who first entereth by 
tho gato of tho Banu Shaibab, shall bo 
selected umpire in thi.s difficult question, or 
shall himself place the .stone.” The proposal 
was agreed upon, and tho first man who en¬ 
tered the gato was he who was known as a/- 
A?nhif “ The Faithful,” Muhammad, tho son of 
‘Abdu ’llah. Muhammad decided upon an ex¬ 
pedient, which served to satisfy the contend¬ 
ing parties. Tho stone was placed on a cloth, 
and each tribo shared in tho honour of rais¬ 
ing it, by taking hold of the cloth. Tho stone 
being thus deposited in its proper place,*the 
Quraish built on without interruption, and 
the groat idol Hubal was placed in the centre 
of the sacrod edifice, and around were ranged 
the various other idols of tho Arabian people. 
“‘This circiunstance,” says Sir William Muir, 

“ strikingly illustrates the absence of any 
paramount authority at Mecca at this time. 

47 
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A cnrions itory !a related of an attempt ma^e 
about this period to gain the rule of Mecca. 
The aspirant was (^hmdn, first cousin of 
Khadija’s father. He was dissatisfied, as the 
legend goes, with the idolatrous system of 
Mecca, and travelled to the court' of the | 
Koxnan fimperor, where he was honourably 
entertained, and admitted to Christian bap¬ 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of an imperial grant, real or pre¬ 
tended, laid claim to the government of the 
city. But his claim w’as rejected, and he fled 
to Syria, where he found a refuge with the 
Qhassanide prince. But emissaries from 
Mecca, by the aid of gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the prince, and at last pro¬ 
cured his death.”—Muir’s Life of Mahomet^ 
new ed. p. 31.) 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Ka‘bah, 
Muhammad adopted ‘Ali, the son of his 
friend and former guardian, Abu TMib. ‘Ali 
was at this time only six years old. About 
this period he admitted to his closest intimacy 
another person, unconnected - with him by 
family ties, but of more equal age. This was 
Zaid, a slave-boy belonging to l^adljah, who, 
to gratify her husband, made him a present 
of the slave, Zaid was the son of Harisah, 
of the Banu ‘Uzrah, a tribe which occupied 
the region of South Syria, and had been taken 
captive and sold to Khadijah’s grandfather as 
a slave. When Harisah heard that Muham¬ 
mad possessed Zaid, ho came to Makkah and 
offered a large payment for his release. Mu¬ 
hammad summoned Zaid, and gave him the 
option to go or stay. Zaid elected to stay, 
^nd Muhammad’, delighted with his faithful¬ 
ness, gave him his liberty, and adopted him 
as his son. The freed man w'as hencefoith 
known gj Zaid ibn Muhantmad. 

“ Munammad was now approaching his for¬ 
tieth year, and increased contemplation and 
reflcfCtioh engaged his mind. The idolatry 
and moral debasement of his people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dim and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying them; and his 
mind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was the true religion.” (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, new ed. p. 35.) 

It is probable that it was at this time Mu¬ 
hammad composed those Surahs of the Qur’an 
which express tho anxious yearning of an 
inquirer rather than the more positive teach¬ 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 
this period the following verses of the Qur’an, 
which, according to Muhammadan commen¬ 
tators, are admitted to be of a very early 
date. (See Jalalu ’d-din’s Itqdn.) 

Suratu ’l-‘Asr (ciii.) :— 

“ I swear by the declining day 1 
“ Verily, man’s lot is cast amid destruction, 
“ Save those who believe and do the things 
which ho right, and enjoin truth and enjoin 
each other to be patient.” 

Suratu ’l-‘Adiyat (c.):— 

“ By the snorting chargers 1 
“ And those that dash off sparks of fire I 
“And those that scour to tho attack at 
mprul 
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“ And stir therein the dust aloft; 

“ And cleave therein their midway tbrougb 
a host ! 

“ Truly, man is to his Lord ungrateful, 

“ And of this he is himself a witness; 

“ And truly, he is vehement in the love of 
this world’s good. 

“ Ah! knoweth he not, that when that 
which is in the graves shall be laid bare, 

“ And that which is in men’s breasts shall 
be brought forth, 

“ Verily their Lord shall on that day be in¬ 
formed concerning them? ’' 

Suratu ’1-Fatihah (i.) 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds, 

“ The compassionate, the merciful I 
“ King of the day of reckoning 1 
“ Thee only do we worship, and to Thee do 
we cry for help. 

“ Guido Thou us on the straight path, 

“The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious ;—with ■w'hom thou art not 
angry, and who go not astray.” 

The latter Surah is the Fatihah, or initial 
prayer, &c., often recited in public worship, 
and it appears to contain, if not tho very 
words, at all events the gist of the daily 
prayer of an anxious and inquiring soul. 

These Surahs were most probably followed 
by others of a similar character, being poeti¬ 
cal effusions rather than express enunciations 
of ai>y definite teaching. For example, Surahs 
ci., xcv., civ., xcii., xci., cvi. 

Muhammad seems to have employed him¬ 
self in such meditations as find expression in 
these Surahs, some years before ho assumed 
the office of a divine teacher, for it was but 
slowly and by degrees that ho was led cm to 
belicvo that ho was really called of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people 
and to all mankind. 

Bewildered by hia own speculations amidst 
uncertain tiickerings of spiritual light, Mu- 
jiammad spent some time in retirement, and 
in tho agonies of distress repeatedly medi¬ 
tated siucide. Perplexed with tho inyste- 
110113 destiny of man and the failure of re¬ 
peated revelations, he would fall into ecstatic 
leverics, and it was during ono of tlieso sea¬ 
sons of retirement, in the cave of llira’, that 
lie believed an angel appeared to him in a 
dream, and that tho fiist revelation came. 
According to tho traditions collected by al- 
Bukhari and I^luslim (see Arabic edition, as 
Matthew’s translation in the Mishkdt is defec¬ 
tive in several very important particulars), the 
first communication was made to Muhammad 
in a dream. 

‘Ayishah relates: “ The first revelations 
which tho Prophet of God received were in 
true dreams. He never dreamed but it came 
to pass as regularly as the dawn of day 
After this tho Prophet went into retirement, 
and he used to seclude himself in a cave in 
Mount Hira’, and worship there day and 
night. He would, whenever he wished, return 
to his family at Makkah, and then go back 
again, taking with him the necessaries of life. 
Thus he continued to return to Khadiiah 
from time to time, until one day tho revela- 
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tion came down to him, and the angel {Malalc) 
came to him and said, ‘ Read ’ (jqra) : but the 
Prophet said, ‘ I am not a reader.’ And the 
Prophet related that the angel took hold of 
him, and squeezed him as much as he could 
bear, and then said again, ‘ Read ’; and the 
Prophet said, ‘ I am not a reader.’ Then the 
angel took hold of him a second time, and 
squeezed him as much as he could bear, and 
then let him go, and said, ‘ Read’; then the 
Prophet said, ‘ I am not a reader.’ Then the 
angel again seized the Prophet, and squeezed 
him, and said:— 

‘ Read thou, in the name of thy Lord who 
created ;— 

‘ Created man out of clots of blood:— 

‘ Read thou 1 For thy Lord is the most 
Beneficent, 

‘ Who hath taught the use of the pen;— 

‘ Hath taught man that which ho knoweth 
not.’ 

(See Qur'an, Suratu ’l-‘Alaq (xevi.), 
the first live verses.) 

Then the Prophet repeated the words with a 
trembling heart. And ho returned (z.e. from 
Hira’ to Makkah) to J^adij.ih, and said, 

* Wrap me up, wrap mo up.’ And they wrapped 
him up in a garment until his fear was dis¬ 
pelled ; and he told Khadijah what had oc* 
curred, and be said to l^adijah, ‘I was 
afraid I should die.’ Then Khadijah said, 
‘ Xo, it will not be so, I swear by God. He 
will never make thee melancholy or sad. 
For you are kind to your relatives, you 
speak the truth, you are faithful in trust, you 
bear the afflictions of tbo people, you spend 
in good works what you gain in trade, you 
are hospitable, ajid you assist your fellow 
men.’ After this Khadijah took the Prophet 
to Waraqah, who was the son of her uncle, 
and said to him, ‘ 0 son of my uncle, hear 
what your brother’s son says to you.’ Then 
Waraqah said to the Prophet, ‘ 0 son of my 
uncle, what do you see ? ’ Then the Prophet 
told Waraqah what he had seen ; and Wara¬ 
qah said, ‘ This is the Ndinus [namu.s] which 
God sent to Moses. 0 would to God I wore 
young in this time 1 and would to God I were 
living at the time of your people turning you 
out I’ The Prophet said, ‘Will my people 
turn me out?’ And Waraqah .said, ‘ Yo.s. 
No man has ever come as yui have come, 
and not been held in enmity ; but if I should 
live to that day, I will give you great help.’ 
Waraqah soon died, and after that the rev^c- 
lation ceased (j.e. for a time).” » 

The first vision was followed by a consi¬ 
derable pciiod, during which no further 
revelation w^as given, and during which Mu¬ 
hammad suffered much mental depression. 
£fitrau.] 

“ During this period,” al-Bukhari says, “ the 
Prophet w^as very sorrowful, .so much so that 
be wished to throw himself from the top of a 
hill to destroy himself.” 

But after a lapse of time, as he was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay stretched upon his 
carpet, the angel is said to have again ad- 
di-essed him, in the chapter which begins 
(Surah Ixxiv.)— 


“ 0 thou enwrapped in thy mantle, 

Arise and preach 1 ” 

Muhammad then believed himself to be a 
commissioned Apostle, the messenger and the 
prophet of God, sent to reclaim a fallen 
people to the knowledge and service of their 
God. His revelations were God’s Book, and 
bis sayings the utterances of inspiration. 

The first convert to Islam w'as his faithful 
wife }^adijah,the two next,‘All and Zaid, 
his adopted children, and afterwards his old 
trusted friend, Abu Bakr, “ the True.” Then 
followed ‘Usman, who was a grandson of ‘Abdu 
’1-Muttalib ; Talhah, the renowned warrior of 
after days; and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman, a merchant 
of some consequence. The now converts 
soon numbered some fifty souls, either 
members of the Prophet’s family or his 
dearest friend.s. 

An important change now occurred in the 
relations of Muhammad with the citizens of 
Makkah. Their hostility was aroused, and 
the Muslims were subjected to some perse¬ 
cution and indignity. It was not, however, 
until some three years of his ministration had 
elapsed that any general opposition was or¬ 
ganized. Hostility once excited soon showed 
itself in acts of violence. Sa‘id, a youthful 
convert, was attacked whilst loading a party 
of Muslims in prayer. Ho defended himself, 
and struck one of his opponents with a camel 
goad. It was, says Sir William Muir, “ th® 
first blood spilt in the cause of Islam.” 

In the" fourth year of his mission, 
mad took possession of the house of Arqam 
(a recent convert), and there hold meetings 
for those who wished to know the teaching of 
the I^rophet more perfectly. 

The house of Arqara was in front of the 
Ka‘bah, and was therefore in a convenient 
position. So famous did it become as the 
birth place of believers, that it was after¬ 
wards styled the “ House of Islam.” 

As tho number of believers increased, bo 
did the enmity of the persecutor, and in order 
to escape tho danger of perversion, Muham¬ 
mad recommended such of his followers who 
w'ere without protection to seek an asylum in 
a foreign land. Eleven men, accompanied 
by their families, set out for the port of 
Shueiba. where, finding two vessels about to 
sail, they embarked in haste, and were tjon- 
veyed to Abyssinia. 

Hero the}'met with a kind reception froid 
the Negus, or king, and their period of exile 
was passed in peace and comfort. This is 
termed tho first lujrak, or “flight,” to Abya- 
.sinia, as distinguished from the later and more 
exton.sivc emigration to the same land. In 
three months tho refugees returned to Mak- 
kah. 

About this time a strange episode occurred, 
in which Muhammad sought a compromise 
with his people, by admitting their gods into 
his system as intercessors with the Supreme 
Being. While tho Quraish sat beneath the 
Ka‘bah, ho recited the following Surah as an 
inspired message (liii.):-- 

“ And see ye not Lat and ‘Uzz4, 

And Manat the third besides ? 
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These are eialted females^ 

And verily their intercession is to be hoped 

forr 

The idolaters wore reconciled, and bowed 
before the God of Muhammad. But his heart 
smbte him, and not long after the obnoxious 
linos (those in italics) -were said to bo recalled 
by Gabriel, as suggested by the Evil One. and 
there was substituted the uncompiomising 
denunciation of idolatry, from which he ne\er 
after swerved:— 

“ What 1 shall there be male progeny unto 
yon, and females unto him ? 

“ That indeed wore an unjust partition. 

“ They are naught but names which ye and 
your fathers have invented.” 

In the sixth year of his mission, the cause 
of Muhammad was strengthened by the acces¬ 
sion of two powerful citizens, Hamzah and 
‘Umar. Uamzah was the uncle and also tlu* 
foster-brother of the Prophet, a man of dis¬ 
tinguished bravely, whose heroism earned fur 
hiniathe title of the “ Lion of God.” ‘Umar 
was a bold impulsive spirit, the very man 
needed to give strength to a cause, one wli.» 
in a remarkable manner left the impress (d 
bis character upon the religious system he 
embraced. Ho succeeded Abu Bakr in the 
Kbalifate, and left the stamp of his tierce 
warlike spirit upon Islam. [tiMAR.] 

Alarmed at the bold part which Muhammad 
and bis followers weie now' able lo as<^unie, 
the Quraisb formed a hostile confedeiaey, by 
which all intercourse with the Musbins .md 
their supporters was suspended. The se\e- 
rity of the ban at last oven cached its object, 
for the sympathies of the people were enli.sted 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and his followers. The interdict was ean- 
celldd and the Hiishimitea restored to freedom 

In the beginning of the tenth year of 
his mission, and in the fiftieth of his life, 
Muhammad lost his faithful and devoted wife 
Khadijah. For twenty-llvo years she had 
been his counsellor and support, and his grief 
at her death at first was inconsolable. She 
was sixty-five years old when fdio died. Abu 
Talib, the Prophet’s uncle and guardian, died 
a few weeks afterwards IIis eonver.sioii to 
Islam is a matter of uncertainty. Within two 
months of the death of j^adijah (who was 
his only wife drying her lifetime), the Prophet 
married Saudah, the widow of < one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to ‘Ayishah, the daughter of his 
friend Abu Bakr, then but a girl of se\eii 
years. 

Abu XMib.had hardly been buried a fort¬ 
night when Muhammad, followed only by bis 
faithful attendants, set out on an adventurous 
misBion to at-Ta’if, a place sixty miles to the 
cast of Makkah, and the nearest city of im¬ 
portance. He went first to the three prin¬ 
cipal men of the city, and explained the 
object of his mission, and invited.them to the 
honour of suppoiting him in sustaining the 
now faith. But he failed in producing coll¬ 
ection. .Muhammad remained at at-Ta’if ten 
days, but with no succes.s. The mob, stirred 
Up to hasten tho departuro of the unwelcome 


visitor, hooted at him in tho streets, and 
pelted him with stones, and at last compelled 
him to fleo out of tho city. They chased 
him fully two miles across the sandy plain, 
until w’eaiHKl and movtiPied, ho took refuge 
for the night in a neighbouring garden, where 
he spent sometime m earnest prayer. (Muir, 
Unded.,p ill.) 

Reinvigoratod by the rest, ho set forth on 
tho leturii journey to jNlskkah. 

Repulsed from at-Tu’if, and utterly hope¬ 
less at homo, .the foitiines of Muhammad 
seemed dark, but hojio fla\Mie(l at last fri-'in 
an unexpected quartei. At tho yearly pil- 
grimago, a little groiij) of w or.sbippcrs from 
al-Madmah vras attiacfi-d and uon over .at 
Mina by the preaching of Islam, joined bis 
mission, and the following ye-ji they met Mu¬ 
hammad and took the oath of allegianeo 
which is known as the (list PUibjc of'- A(iahiih. 
This little party consisted 'f twelve men, ten 
were of the IHiazra) and twi of tlie Aus 
tribe. They plighted then faith to Muhsmm.id 
as follows —“We will not v\ u diij) any but 
one God, we will not .‘'teal, neither will wo 
commit adultery, mu' wdl wo kill our chil- 
dicn; wo willmot slander in an\wisG ; and wo 
will obey tho Prophet in eveivtlnng that is 
just ” 

At al-M,adinab the claims of tho new Pro¬ 
phet found a leady iespouse A teacher w.is 
deputed from Makkah to al .Madinah, and 
the now faith spread with mai vellous ra])i- 
dity. 

The hopes of Muhammad were now' fixed 
on nl-Madinab, visions rd his jom ney north¬ 
wards doubtless tinted befoie tiis imagination 
and tho musing of the day. ieajipeaied in his 
midnight .slumbers. 

He dreamed that he was swiftly can icd 
by Gabiie! on a winged steed jirmt al Madinah 
to the Temple of Jeiusalem, wlnue ho was 
welcomed by the former Piophets all as¬ 
sembled m .solemn concla\e. From .ieiusalcin 
he seemed to mount upwaids, and to ascend 
from one heaven to anothei. until he found 
him.self in tlic av/ful presence of his Maker, 
who dismis-ied him with tho older that he 
should command his followeis to pray five 
times a day. [mi-raj, iu raq J 

When the time of pilgrimage again arrived, 
Muhammad found himself surrounded by an 
ontUusiastic band of seventy disciplc.s from 
al-Madinah, who in a secret dr^tilo at Mina 
plighted their faith, tho second Pledge of 
Aqabah^ wdiereby they promised to receive 
and defend tho Faith at the risk of their owm 
lives. After this Muhammad determined to 
quit Makkah, and the command was given, 

“ Depait unto al-Madinab, for the Lord hath 
verily given you bretliren in that city, and a 
house in which ye may find refuge.” And so, 
abandoning house and home, the Muslims set 
out .secretly in little partie.s for al-Madinah, 
where the number.s soon reached to about 
one hundred and fifty, counting women and 
children. Mul^ianimad, with Abu Bakr and 
‘All, with their families, were left almost 
alone in Makkah. The Quraish held a council,, 
and deteiiuined to slay Muhammad ; but 
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teing wnrned of their design'?, he 0 ‘^oapod to 
Alount Saur, near Makkah, \vbero ho hid hini- 
Relf three days in a cave, and after tliiee 
more days he reached al-Madinah. 

The day of his flij.(ht, or niaiks the 

Muhaniinadan era, oi Hegira Tlie rlatc of 
Ihe (hoht was the 4th of Rat)i-n ’l-A^\wal, 
.and hy the calculations of iM. Caussin do 
Poiceval, the 20lh of June, a.d. C2‘J 
[hijkah ] 

The flight to al-Madinah changes the 
scene, and uith it the ehaiaclei of the poi- 
tions (J tlie Qur'an levealed there. He who 
at Makkah is the adnioni^her and pcrsnadeij 
at al-Madinah IS the legislatoi and the wai- 
rioi,andtho verses of thu Qtu’an assume a 
more didactic tone. ih)etry makes wayfoi 
pro.se, and he openly assumes tlie oflu e of a 
public Warner and prophet. 

The idolaters ol Makkah disappear and 
then place is taken by the hypcciih's [mt- 
Nai iqunJ of al-.Madlnah. lleic at al-Madinah 
thcio was no opposition to Muh.annnad and 
his doctrines, hut, iio\eitlndt*^'-, an und<M- 
eurreiit of disafl’cction pro^ ailed. I'hc hearl 
of the paity was ‘Ahdu ’Ihlh ibn Uh.ny. wli", 
but foi the now tuin in the foitunes cf the 
city was on tho point of being its <bi(>f 
These disafferted eituens, the iitund/i'inn, 
or “ livpociites,” as they are called, coniimu-d 
to be the objects of bitter denuneiati<>n in tbe 
Qur'an till near the dose of the i’tophetd 
cnrC'or But befuia* the success of Islam they 
too vanish from the scene. 

Tho first } eai ot Muhammad's ro'-idcneo at 
al-Madinah wnis chiefly ('ccupied in luiilding 
tho gieat musquo [M.vSJiim '.n-nmii], and in 
ju'oviding houses foi hini.self and Ins tidlow ei 
In a shoit time ho became the iee<;gmsed 
chief of tbe city. Ihe mosque ai'd the.bousos 
were finished within seven montli.s of Mu¬ 
hammad’s anival. About tlie middle of tbe 
winter ho left tho house of Aha Aivuh, wilu 
whom he had boon staving, and in-^talled 
Saudah in her new residence. Sboitly .ifim 
wards he celcbiated bis nuptials with-Ayi- 
shah, v\ho, though she had been thiee yeais 
aflianced, was but a giil of ten yeais. 

Thus, at the ago of hfty-thioe, a nevv pha^o 
commenced in the life of Muhammad, Hi¬ 
therto limiting himself to a single wife, bo had 
shuimcd the indulgence, but he riuw' suiiounds 
himself with tho eaies and discoid, of poly¬ 
gamy. The unity of his family wa.s now brok<‘n, 
never again to be lestored. '1 hciiccforwaid 
his love was to be claimed, his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent between their houses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartments of his own. 

Those Muslims w'ho had left Makkah with 
tbe Prophet and settled in al-Madinah, were 
now known as the Refugees [muhajikunJ 
whilst those v\lio embraced tho faith at al- 
IMadinah, were designated tho Assi.stants or 
Allies [anharJ. Both these names in time 
Vjccamo titles of distinguished honour. 

In the .second year of the Hiji ah, Muhammad 
commenced hostilities again.st the Quraish, 
and the flr.st pitched battle took placo at 
Badr. With an army of 305 followers, of 


whom twn-tliirds were citizens of al-Madinab, 
Mnhnmmn<l routed a fnree tin no times tho 
numlxT. The following giaplii*’ deseiiptnui 
of the h.itlle of B.idr is given by bn William 
Muir (New (ul p ‘J.'Ki.) 

“ The valley of Ba<li consists of a plain, 
wiUi sleep hills to the noith ind e.ist ; on the 
south is a low locky r.inge , and on tho west 
use :i siieocssion of sandy hillocks'. A iivulct, 
Using in the inland mountams, iuns through 
the valley, piodueing Jlong its couise nunie- 
loLis .sjuings, which hcio affd thme wmo dug 
into cisterns for the accommodation of tra- 
vcllcis At the nearest (;f those .sjirmgs, tho 
.'iimv of M.iliomi't halted. Haluil, a citizen 
of Medina, advised him to pnu'ced onwaids 
‘ L('t us go/he said, ‘to tlie farthest spiing, 
on the .side of the em niy. I know' a never- 
failing ft'untain of sweet w.iler tjieie; let mj 
make tli.it oui le-eivoir, and d.sstioy tho 
othm Wills.’ Tin* ad V I'M' w,is good It wa.i 
.it einu' adopti^d, and the command of tho 
wnti'i thus seemed. 

*•'I'ln* night was di.iwing on So they 
h.istilv i uiistiucted insn ihi* wtdl a hat of 
ji.ilm hi .1 iielu's, in v\lii'di .'\lahi’iui't ami ‘Ahii 
B.iki sbqit Sad ihn Mua<D (Sanl ihn Mu'.i/) 
kept w.itidi by tin* ('iitiaiUM* with his drawn 
swoiil It laiiied ilui iiig tin* night, hut nii'i’O 
heaMlv towaids tlie eanqi uf the Coieish. 
'ihe .M-'shm aimv, weaiu'd with its long 
mnieh, enjoyed sound and lefiesliing sleeji. 
The diearns of Mahomet turned ujion his 
enemn*'', and they vveio }>u'tured to has ima» 
ginatiuii as a weak and contcinjitiiilo force, 

“In the morning he diew up hi.s little 
ni mv, and, pointing vv uh an ariow which luJ 
held' in his hand, arranged the ranks. Tho 
pieviuus d.iy he bad j.'laced tlie chief banner, 
that of the ilefugocs, in the hands of Musal, 
v\lio nobly piovod hi.s light to tho distinction. 
The Khuzrajite ensign was committed to 
Hobab; that of the Bam Aus, to Sad iln 
Mu.ulz. 

“ Meanwhile, dissension again broke out m 
the camp of the Coieish, on tho policy of 
lighting against then kimsincn. Shaiba an^ 
(Hba (‘Utbah), two chiefs (J iank, iriflucncod, 
it IS said, by their .slave Addfis [the same who 
comfoitcd'the Piojihet on his flight frr'in 
Tiiyif), sliongly uiged tliat the attack should 
he'abandoned. Just then, Omoir, a diviner 
hy ariow.s, having iiddcn hastily round tho 
v.alley, leturned to lejiort the result of his 
reconnaisance. ‘Ye Con'i^h,’ ho said, after 
tolling them his estimate of tho enemy’s 
number, ‘ calamities aiiproach you, fraught 
with destruction. Inevitalilo death lidctb 
upon the camels of Yathrcb (Yasrib), It is a 
people tb.at hath neither defence nor refiigo 
but in'their swords. They are dumb as tho 
grave; their tongues they put forth with th® 
serpent’s deadly aim. Nut a man of them 
shall we kill, but in his stead one of oursolvc.s 
also will bo slain; and when there Rhall have 
been slaughtered amongst us fi number equal 
unto them, ol what avail will hfo be to U3 
aftoi that?’ These woids began to produce 
a pacific effect, when Abu Jahl, as before, 
loudly' opposed the proposals for pca^o. 
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|ng to Apcur tho Hadhramit 0 ,liebade him call 
to jQiuid the blood of his brother slain at 
Nakhla. The flame was rekindled. Amir 
threw off his clothes, cast dust upon his 
body, and began frantically to cry aloud his 
Tn'other’s name. The deceased had been a 
confederate of the family of Shaiba and Otba 
(‘Utbah). Their pride and honour were 
affected. They saw that’thoughts of peace 
must now be scattered to the winds; and 
they resolved signally to vindicate themselves 
from the imputation of cowardice cast on them 
by Abu Jahl. The army was . drawn up in 
line. The three standards for the centre and 
wings were borne, according to ancient pri¬ 
vilege, by members of the house of Abd al 
Dar. They moved forward but slowly over 
the intervening sand-hills, which the rain had 
made heavy and fatiguing. The same cause, 
acting vdth less intensity, had rendered the 
ground in front of Mahomet lighter and more 
firm to walk upon. The Ooreiah laboured 
under another disadvantage; they had the 
rising sun before them, while the army of 
Medina faced tho west. 

“ Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of 
battle, when the advanced column of tho 
enemy was discerned over the rising sands in 
front. Their greatly superior numbers were 
concealed by the fall of the ground behind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslems. 
But Mahomet was fully alive to the critical 
position. The fate of Islam hung upon the 
issue of the approaching battle. Followed 
by Abu Bakx, bo hastened for a moment into 
the little hut, and raising his hands, poured 
forth these earnest petitions, “ 0 Lord, I be¬ 
seech Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis¬ 
tance and of victory. 0 Lord I if this little 
band he vanquished, idolatry will prevail, and 
the pure worship of thee cease from off the 
earthy* * The Lord,' said Abu Bakr, 
comf(5ting him, ‘ will surely come to thino 
aid, and will lighten thy countenance with tho 
joy of victory.' 

“ The time for action had arrived. Maho¬ 
met again came forth. The enemy was 
already close; but the army of Medina 
remained still. Mahomet had no cavalry to 
cover an advance, and before superior num¬ 
bers he must keep close his ranks. Accord¬ 
ingly the Prophet had strictly forbidden bis 
followers to stir till he should give tho order 
for advance; only they were to check any 
flank movement of the Coreish by tho dis¬ 
charge of arrows. The cistern was guarded 
as their palladium. Certain desperate war¬ 
riors of the Coreish sworo that they would 
drink water from’ it, destroy it, or perish in 
the attempt. Scarcely one returned from the 
rash enterprise. With ’ signal gallantry, 
Aswad advanced close to the brink, when a 
blow from Hamza’s sword fell upon his leg, 
And nearly severed it from his body. Still 
defending kimself, he crawled inwards and 
.made'good his vow; for he drank of the 
water, and with his remaining leg demolished 
part of the cistern before the sword of 
Hamza put an end to his life. 

“Already, after the fashion of Ai-abiau 
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warfare, single combats had been fought at 
various points, when the two brothers Shaiba 
and Otba, and Walid the son of Otba, still 
smarting from the words of Abu Jahl, ad¬ 
vanced into tho space between tho armies, 
and defied three champions from the army of 
Mahomet to meet them singly Three citi¬ 
zens of Medina stepped forward; but Maho¬ 
met, unwilling either that the glory or the 
burden of the opening condict should rest 
with his allies, called them back; and, turn¬ 
ing to his kinsmen said ; ‘Ye sons of H^shim ! 
arise and fight, according to your right.” 
Then Obeida (‘Ubaidah), Hamza, and Ali, 
the uncle and cousins of tho Prophet, went 
forth. Hamza wore an ostrich feather in his 
brea.st, and a white plume distinguished the 
helmet of Ah. But their features were hid 
by their armour. Otba, therefore, not know¬ 
ing who his opponents might be, cried aloud, 

‘ Speak, that wo may recognise you I If ye 
be equals, we shall fight with you.' Hamza 
answered, ‘ I am tho son of Abd al Muttalib 
—Hamza, the Lion of God, and tho Lion of 
His Prophet.’ ‘ A worthy foe,’ exclaimed, 
Otba; ‘ but who are these others with 

thee ’ Hamza repeated their names. Otba 
replied, ‘ Meet foes, every one I ’ 

“ Then Otba called to Ins son Walid, ‘ Arise 
and fight.’ So Walid stepped forth and Ali 
came out against him. They were the 
youngest of the six. Tho combat was short; 
Walid foil mortally w’ounded by the sword of 
Ali. Eager to avenge liis son’s death, Otba 
hastened forward, and Hamza advanced to 
meet him. The swords gleamed quick, and 
again the Coreishito warrior was slain by the 
Moslim lion. Shaiba alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecca; and Obeida, the 
veteran of tho Moslems, threescore years and 
five, now drow near to fight with him. Both 
being well advanced in years, the conflict was 
less decisive than before. At last, Shaiba 
dealt a sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring 
him to the ground. Seeing this, Hamza and 
Ali both rushed on Shaiba and despatched 
him. Obeida survived but for a fiJ-w days, 
and was buried on the march back at Safra. 

“ The fate of their champions was ominous 
for the Coreish, and their spirits sank. Tho 
ranks began to close, with the battle-cry on 
the Moslem side of, ‘ Ye conquerors, strike I ’ 
and tho fighting became general. But there 
were still inany of those scenes of individual 
bravery which characterise the irregular war¬ 
fare of Asiatic armies, and often impart to 
them a Homeric interest. Prodigies of va¬ 
lour were exhibited on both sides; but tho 
army of tho Faithful was borne forward by 
an enthusiasm which the half-hearted Coreish 
were unable to withstand. 

“ What part Mahomet himself took in the 
battle is not clear. Some traditions represent 
him moving along tho ranks with a drawn 
sword. It is more likely (according to others) 
that he contented himself with inciting hiS 
followers by the promise of divine assistance, 
and by holding out the prospect of Paradise 
to those who fell The spirit of Onioir, fi 
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lad of but sixteen years, was kindled within 
him as he listened to the Prophet’s words. 
Tradition delights to tell of the ardour with 
which the stripling threw away a handful of 
dates which he w^as eating. ‘ Is it these,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ that hold me .back from Para¬ 
dise? Verily I will taste no more of them 
until I meet my Lord 1 ’ With such words, 
he drew his sword, and, casting himself 
upon the enemy, soon obtained the fate ho 
coveted. 

“ It was a stormy winti'y day. A piercing 
blast swept across the valley. ‘ That,’ said 
Mahomet, ‘is Gabriel with a thousand 
angels flying as a whirlwind at our foe.’ 
Another, and yet another blast:—it was 
Michael, and after him, Seraphil, each with a 
like angelic troop. The battle raged. The 
Prophet stooped, and lifting a handful of 
gravel, cast it towards the Coreish, and 
cried, ‘ Confusion seize their faces I ’ The 
action was well timed. The line of the 
Coreish began to waver. Their movements 
wore impeded by the heavy sands on which 
they stood; and, when the ranks gave way, 
their numbers added but confusion. The 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating 
stops, slaying or taking captive all that foil 
within their reach. Retreat soon turned into 
ignominious flight. The Coreish, in their 
baste to escape, cast away their aimour and 
abandoned thoir beasts of burden with the 
camp and equipage. Forty-nine were killed, 
and about the same number taken prisoners. 
Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom eight 
wore citizens of Medina, and eix Refugee.s. 

“ Many of the principal men of the Coreish, 
and some of Mahomet’s bitterest opponents, 
were slain. Chief amongst these was Abu 
Jnhl. Muadz brought him to the ground by 
a blow’ w’bicb cut his leg in tw'o, Muadz, iu 
bis turn, was attacked by Ikrima (‘Ikrimah), 
the son of Abu Jahl, and his arm nearly 
severed from his shoulder. As the mutilated 
limb hanging by the skin impeded his action, 
Muadz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and 
went bn liis way fighting. Such were the 
heroes'of Bedr. Abu Jahl w’as yet breathing 
when Abdallah, Mahomet’s servant, ran u}), 
and cutting off his head, earned it to his 
master. ‘ The head of tho enemy of God 1 ’ 
exclaimed Mahomet. ‘ God I There is none 
other God hut He ! ’ ‘ There is no other! ’ 

i’es})onded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody 
head at tho Prophet’s feet. ‘ It is more 
acceptable to me,’ cried Mahomet, ‘ thacm tho 
choicest camel in all Arabia.’ 

“ But there were others whose death caused 
no gratification to Mahomet. Abdul Bokh- 
tari had shown him special kindness at the 
time when he was shut up in the quarter of 
Abu TMib ; Mahomet, mindful of this favour, 
had commanded that he should not bo 
harmed. Abdul Bokhtari had a companion 
seated on his camel behind hirri. A warrior, 
riding up, told him of the quarter given by 
Mahomet; hut added, ‘ I cannot spare the 
man behind thee.’ ‘ The women of Mecca,’ 
Abdul Bokhtari exclaimed, ‘ shall never say 
that I abandoned my comrade tj^ough love 
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of life. Do thy work upon us.* 6o th^y 
were killed, both he and his companion. 

“After the battle was over, some of the 
pi isoners were cruelly put to death. The fol¬ 
lowing incident illustrates tho savage spirit 
aheady characteristic of the faith. Omeya 
ibn Khalf and his son were unable to escape 
with the fugitive Coreish, and, seeing 
Abdal Rahman pass, implored that he 
would make them his prisoners. Abdal 
Rahoiau, mindful of an ancient friendship, 
cast away the plunder he was carrjdng, and, 
making both his prisoners, was proceeding 
with them to the Moslim camp. As the 
party passed, Bilal espied his old enemy—for 
Omeya had used to persecute him—and ho 
screamed aloud, ‘ Slay him. This man is the 
head of the unbelievers. I am lost, I am lost, 
if ho lives I ’ From all sides the infuriated 
soldiers, hearing Bilal’s appeal, poured in 
upon the wretched captives; and Abdal Rah¬ 
man, finding resistance impossible, bade them 
save their lives as best they could. Defence 
was vain; and the two prisoners were imme¬ 
diately cut in pieces. 

“ When the enemy bad disappeared, the 
army of Medina was for some time engaged 
iu gathering tho spoil. Every man was 
allowed to retain the plunder of anyone 
whom he himself had slain. The rest was 
thrown into a common stock. Tho booty con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, 
fourteen horses, carpets and other articles of 
fine leather, vestments, aijd much equipage 
and armour. A diversity of opinion arose 
about the distribution. Those who had 
hotly pursued the enemy and exposed thoir 
lives in securing tho spoil, claimed the whole, 
or at tho least a superior portion; while 
such as bad remained behind upon tho.field 
of battle for the safety of the Prophet and of 
the camp, urged that they had equally with 
the others fulfilled tho part assigned to 
thorn, and that, having been restrained by 
duty from the pursuit, they were entitled to 
a full share of tho prey. Tho contentiotf was 
so sharp, that Mahomet interposed with a 
message from heaven, and assumed posses¬ 
sion of tho whole booty. It was God who 
had given tho victory, and to God the spoil 
belonged: ‘ They will ask thee concerning 
the prey. Say, the prey is God’s and his 
Prophet’s. Wherefore fear God, and dispose 
of the matter rightly among yousclvcs; and 
be obedient unto God and His Prophet,, if ye 
be true Believers’—and so on in the same 
strain. Shortly afterwards, the following 
ordinance, which the Mussulman law of prize 
recognises to the present day, was given 
forth; ‘ And know that whatsoever thing ye 
plunder, verily one fifth thereof is for God 
and for the Prophet, and for him that is of 
kin (unto the Prophet), and for the orphans, 
and the poor, and the wayfarer—if ye be they 
that bolie.ve in God, and in that which We 
Sent down to our Servant on the Day of 
Discrimination, the day on which the two 
armies met; and God is over all things 
powerful.’ (See Qur’an, Surah viii.) 

«< In accordance with th^ divine cosaznand» 
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the booty was gathered together on tho field, 
and placed under a special officer, a citizen 
of ^ledina. The next day it was divided, 
near Safra, in equal allotments, among the 
whole army, after the Prophet’s fifth had 
been set apart. All shared alike, excepting 
that the horsemen received each two extra 
portions for their horses. To the lot of every 
man fell a camel, with its gear; or two 
camels unaccontred; or a leathern couch, or 
some such equivalent. Mahomet obtained 
tho famous camel of Abu Jahl, and a sword 
known by the name of Dzul -Ficar (Zu ’1- 
Fiqar). The sword was selected by him 
b'eyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtue of the prophetic 
dignity, to choose from tho booty, before 
division, whatever thing might please him 
most. 

“ The sun was now declining, so they hastily 
dug a pit on the battle-field, and cast tho 
enemy’s dead into it. Mahomet looked on, as 
the bodies were brought up and cast in. Abu 
J^l^kr, too, stood by, and, examining their 
features, called aloud their names. ‘ Otba 1 
Shaiba 1 Omeyyal Abu Jahll’ exclaimed 
Mahomet, as one by one tho corpses w'ere, 
without ceremony, thrown into the common 
grave. ‘ Have yo now found that which 
your Lord promised you true? What my 
Lord promised mo, that verily have I found 
to be true. Woe unto this people I Ye have 
rejected me, your Prophet I Ye cast me 
iorth, and others gave me refuge; yo fought 
against me, and others came to my help I ’ 
‘ 0 Prophet I ’ said the bystanders, ‘ dost 
thou speak unto the dead ? ’ ‘ Yea, verily,’ 
replied Mahomet, * for they well know that 
the promise of their Lord unto them hath 
fully come to pass.’ 

At tho moment when tho corpse of Otba 
waB tossed into a pit, a look of distress over¬ 
cast the countenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa 
(Abu Huzaifah) Mahomet turned kindly to 
him, and said, ‘ Perhaps thou art distressed 
for thy father’s fate ? ’ ‘Not so, 0 Prophet 
of the Lord! I do not doubt the justice of 
my father’s fate; but 1 knew well his wise 
and generous heart, and I had trusted that 
tho Lord would have led him to the faith. 
But now that I see him slain, and my hope 
destroyed, it is for that I grieve.’ So the 
Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
him, and said, ‘ It is well.’ 

“ The army of Medina, carrying their dead 
and wounded, retired in the evening to the 
valley of Otheil, several miles from Bedr; and 
there Mahomet passed the night. On^ the 
morrow tho prisoners were brought up be¬ 
fore him. As' ho scrutinised each, his eye 
fell fiercejy on Nadhr, son of Harish (al-Nazr 
ibn al-Haris). ‘There was death in that 
glance,’ whispered Nadhr, trembling, to a 
bystander. ‘ Not so,’ rejdied tho other, 
‘ it is but thine own imagination.’ The 
unfortimatc prisoner thought otherwise, and 
besought Musab to intercede for him. 
Mus3ib reminded him that he had denied 
the faith and persecuted Believers. ‘ Ah I ’ 
said Nadhr, ‘ had the Coreish made thee 


a prisoner, they would never have put 
thoe to death I ’ ‘ Even were it .so,’ Musab 
scornfully replied, ‘ I am not as thou ;iit; 
Islam hath rent all bonds asunder.’ IMicdatl. 
tho captor, fearing lest the prisoner, and with 
him tho chance of a rich ransom, was about 
to slip from his hands, cried out, ‘ The pri¬ 
soner is mine! ’ But at this moment tho 
command to ‘ Strike off his head 1 ’ was in¬ 
terposed by Mahomet, who had been watch¬ 
ing what passed. ‘ And, O Lord I ’ he added, 
‘ do thou of thy bounty grant unto Micdad a 
better prey than this.’ Nadhr was forth¬ 
with beheaded by Ali. 

“ Two days afterwards, about half-W’.ay to 
Medina, Oeba, another prisoner, was ordered 
out for execution. He ventured to expostu¬ 
late and demand why ho sfioaild bo treated: 
more rigorously than the other captives.- 
‘ Because of thy enmity to God and to His 
Prophet,’ replied Mahomet. ‘ And my little 
girl 1 ’ cried Oeba, in the bitterne.ss of hi.s 
soul, ‘ who will take care of her ? ’ ‘ Hell- 
fire!’ exclaimed tho heartless conqiteror, 
and on the instant his victim was hewm to th.6 
ground. ‘Wretch that thou wastl’ con¬ 
tinued Mahomet, ‘ and persecutor I unbeliever 
in God, in His Prophet, and in His Book ! I 
give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain 
thoe, and comforted mine eyes thereby.’” 

Shch was tho battle of Badr In.signiilcant 
in numbers, but most niemurable in tho 
annals of Islam on account of its important 
results. It was at Badr that “ tho Pro]jliet ” 
first drew the sw’ord in the assertion of lii.s 
claim as a commissioned apostle of the Most 
High God, and tho victory is attributed in 
the Quran to the direct intervention of tho 
Almighty. See Surah iii, 11:— 

“Yehavo already had a sign in tho meet¬ 
ing of the two hosts. The one host fought 
in the cause of God, and the other was 
infidel To their own eye-sight, tho infidels 
saw you twice as many a.s themselves: And 
(Jod aided with His succour whom Ho would: 
And in this truly wa.s a lesson for men endued 
with discornmont.” 

Al-Baizawi, tho commentator, says 3,000 
angels fought for the Muslims on the battle¬ 
field of Badr. 

Muhammad was received in triumph at al- 
Madinah, but liis joy was intorruptij^d by tho 
death of his daughter Riiqaiyah, tho divorced 
wife of ‘Utbah ibn Lahab, but who had been 
aRorwards married to U.smaii ibn ‘Affan. On 
his return to al-Madiiiah (a.u. 3}, Mubammad 
found his position much strengthened, and from 
this time the Qur’an a.ssumes a rude dictatorial 
tone. He who at ono time only spoke as a 
searcher after truth, now demands unhesi¬ 
tating obedience from the whole country of 
Arabia. 

Tho Jews, however, were still unimpressed 
and were slow to acknowledge Muhammad, 
although ho claimed to bo but tho teacher of 
the creed of Aliraham. Muhammad sought 
but a plausible excuse for a rupture with tho 
sons of Israel, and an opportunity soon pre¬ 
sented it.self. A Muslim girl was insulted by 
a youth of a Jewish tribo, and, taking advaa- 
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t»go of tio circumstance, tl;c whole tribe 
was attacked, proscribed, and baniahed. 
Their houses and lands were confiscated and 
divided amongst the Faithful. In the course 
of the same year, Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf, a Jew, 
was assassinated because he annoyed the 
Muslima with his verses. About this time, 
Muhammad married his for^rth wife, Hafsah, 
the daughter of ‘Umar the celebrated Khali- 
fah. In the early part of the year, al-Hasan, 
the son of Fatimah and ‘Ali, was bom. 

The tidings of the defeat at Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings of the Quraish. They 
advanced upon al-Madinah 3,000 strong. In 
teq days the Afakkan aiuny reached Zii *l-hal- 
fah, four miles south of al-AIadinab, and then 
moving llorth^Yarcls, they encamped at Uhud, 
an isolated -mountain three miles norih-east 
of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led 
out his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night; and at early dawn advanced on 
Uhud. Ho was anon abandoned by ‘Abdu 
*llah, the chief of the Hypocrites [munafi- 
qun] with 300 of his follo^\ers. 

Kh alid ibn al-Walid, a name afterwards 
famous in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the Quraish, attacked the 
Muslims, and raised the cry, Muhammad 
is slain! ” The confusion of the Faithful 
was great, and defied all the efforts of Mu¬ 
hammad to rally them The Prophet him¬ 
self was wounded in the face by two arrows. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
•the retreat was ably conducted by AbuBakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usmiin, and the victorious 
Quraish did not attempt a pursuit. 

Abu ’1-Fida’ gives the following quaint 
account of the battle 

“ Wlien the two amiies engaged and ap¬ 
proached each other, Hind, daughter of 
‘Utbah, the wife of Abu Sufyan, arose with 
the women that were with her, and they boat 
upon the tabors as they followed the men to 
battle. And Hind said. ‘ Well done, ye sons 
of ‘Abdu ’d-Dar, well done ? Strike, ye with 
•every weapon ye possess.” And Hamzah, the 
Prophet’s uncle, fought most valiantly that 
day; and he slew Artah, the standard-bearer 
of the unbelie^rs.” 

“ And Abu Kamiyah, the Laisito slew 
Mn8‘ab, the standard-bearer of the Muslims, 
and when Mu 9 ‘ab was slain, the Prophet gave 
the standard of Isl^ to ‘Ali, the son of Abu 
Talib. Now, the airchers were too eager for 
the spoil, and they left the position in which 
Muhammad had posted them. And Kh alid, 
the ieader of the unbelievers, came with the 
cavalry to the rear of the Muslims, and raised 
a cry that Muhammad was slain. So the 
Muslims-were overcome by the’unbelievers, 
and the Quraish gained the victory. The 
number of martyrs in tho cause of Islam who 
fell at Uhud was seventy. The number of 
the slain amongst the unbelievers was twentj'- 
two. The enemy even atruck Muhammad. 
Their stones hit him and he /ell. His fore¬ 
teeth were struck out, and he was wounded 
in the face. Two nails of the helmet entered 
tho face of Muhammad. And Abu ‘Ubaidah 
pulled one of the nails out of his face and 
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one tooth dropped out; and he pulled out 
another nail and another tooth dropped out. 
And when Abu ‘Ubaidah was taking out the 
teeth, Sunau Abu Sa‘id sucked the blood 
from Muhammad’s face and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, ‘Whosoever 
touchoth my blood, him shall the fire of hell 
never touch.’ 

“ Then Hind and her companions fell on 
the Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noses and their ears. And Hind cut a slice 
from Hamzah’s liver and ate it. Then Abu 
Sufyan, the husband of Hind, stuck his spear 
into Hamzah’s body, and cried with a loud 
voice, ‘ Tho fortunes of war are uncertain! 
The day of Uhud for the day of Badr ! Let 
the idol of Hul)al be exalted I' Theu Mu¬ 
hammad sought for tho body of his uncle, 
and ho found it lying on the ground with tho 
belly ripped open and the ears and nose cut 
off. And the Prophet said, • God hath re¬ 
vealed to mo concerning the Quraish. Verily, 
retaliation shall be made on thirty of them 
for the death of Hamzah, and verily Hamzah 
is now in tho seventh heaven.’ Then Muham¬ 
mad prayed for Hamzah, and went to each of 
the bodies of the slain and prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslims wanted ,to carry their 
dead to al-Madfnah, but thc^ Prophet said, 

‘ Bury them wdicro they fell.’ ” 

There is an allusion to tho defeat at Uhud 
in the third Surah of the Qur’an: “ What 
befell you when tho two armies met by God’s 
permission. Count not those who are killed 
in the way of God as dead. They are living 
with their Lord.” 

The fourth year of tho Hijrah (a.d. 625) 
opened with the despatch of 600 Muslima 
against the tribe of Asd, who Wore making 
preparations to invade al-Madlnah. The 
enemy fled at the appearance of tho Muslim 
troops, and the place was sacked. 

During this year there were several expedi¬ 
tious. Amongst others, one against the Jewish 
tribe Banff Nvazir, whose homes were spoiled, 
and the people banished, because they would not 
accept tho mission of the “ Apostle of God.” 
There is an allusion to this event in tho second 
Surah of tho Qur’an. A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, but there was no 
fighting, although the event is known as the 
second battle of Badr; for after waiting cig^t 
days for an engagement with the Quraish, the 
Muslims returned in triumph to al-Madinah. 

It was about this time that Muhuniuiad 
made ‘two additions to his haram, by marry* 
ing Zainab, the widow of ‘Ubaidah, who fell 
at Badr, as his fifth wife, and Ummu Sali- 
mah, the widow of Abu Salimah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sixth; thus ex¬ 
ceeding the legal number of four wives, to 
which ho restricted his followers. 

Muhammad being threatened by combined 
contingents of the Quraish, the Banff Ghat- 
fan and the Jewdsh tribes of Nazir and Qu- 
r.aizah, who advanced upon al-Madinah with 
an army of 12,000 men, he, at the advice of a 
Persian named Salman, cause^ a trench to bo 
dug round the city, and tlipp issued forth to 
defend it at the head of 3,000 Muslims. Both 
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sided rexnained inactive for nearly a month, 
iivlien, .at last, the Quraish and theii* allies 
broke up the siege. This engagement is 
known in Muslim history as Gazwatu 7- 
Khandaq^ or the ‘‘ Battle of the Ditch.” 
Special reference is made to this event in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 9, where the success^ of 
the Muslims is attributed to the intervention 
of God, “ who sent a blast and a host that 
were not seen.” 

The next expedition was against the Jewish 
tribe, the Banu Quraizah, when Muhammad 
led an army of three thousand men with 
thirty»8ix horse. The Jews sustained a siege 
of some twenty-five days, but were at last 
compelled to capitulate. Their fate was left 
to the decision of the Prophet’s companion, 
Sa‘d, whose-aentenco was that the male cap¬ 
tives should bo slain; the female’daptives and 
children sold into slavery, ai>d the spoils 
divided amongst the army. The Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of Sa^d, as a 
decision according to the judgnfiont of God, 
given on high from the seven heavens; and 
about 700 captives were deliberately be¬ 
headed, in parties in the presence of Muham¬ 
mad. One of the female captives, Rihanah, 
whoso husband and male relativea had 
perished in the' massacre, the Prophet re¬ 
served for himself. This cruel massacre of 
the Banu Quraizah is commanded in the 
jtxxinrd Surah of the Qm*’an, v^rse 25. 

Before the close of this year, Mulbammad 
married his cousin Zainab. The Prophet 
had previously given her in marriage to 
Zaid ibn Harisah, his freed man and adopted 
son. But upon visiting the house of Zaid, 
and not finding him at home, the Prophet 
accidentally cast his eyes on Zainab, and was 
so smitten with her beauty, that he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Praise belongeth unto God, who 
tnrneth the hearts of men oven as He will.” 
Zainab saw that she had made an impression 
on the Prophet’s heart, and when her hus¬ 
band retupaed, recounted the circumstances 
to Zaid determined to part with her in 

favour of his friend and benefactor, and 
Offered to divorce her. But the relations of 
the Arabs to their adopted children were so 
strict; that nothing but a revelation from 
heaven could .settle the difficulty. It was-to 
meet this domestic emergency that the Pro¬ 
phet produced the following verses of the 
Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 36-38, to sanction his 
own heart’s desire:— 

“ And it is not for a believer, man or woman, 
to have any choice in their affairs, when God 
and His Apostle.have decreed a matter: and 
whoever disobeyeth God and His Apostle, 
erreth with palpable error. And, remember, 
when thou saidst to him unto whom God had 
shown favour, and to whom thou also hadst 
shown favour, * Keep thy wife to thyself, and 
fear God; ’ and then didst hide in thy mind 
What God would bring to light, and thou 
didst fear man; hut more right had it been 
♦o fear God. And when Zaid had settled 
concerning her to divorce her, we married 
her to thee, that it might not be a crime in 
the faithful to marry the wives of their 


adopted sons, when they have settled the 
affair concerning thorn. And the behest of 
God is to be performed. No blame attacheth 
to the Prophet where God hath given him a 
permission. Such was the way of God with 
those prophets who flourished before thee.” 

The scandal of the marriage was removed 
by the pretended revelation, and according to 
the Traditions, Zainab used to vaunt herself 
as the one wife of the Prophet’s harim who 
had been given in marriage by^cd Himself.' 
At air events, she exchanged a husband who 
V had a pug nose and wa^ short and ill-favoured 
^for one who was the leading chief of Ai’abial 

Muhammad’s numerous marriages (foui* 
being the legal number—Surah iv. 3) were 
likely to excite the jealousy and opjjosition of 
lees favoured Muslims, but an additional 
chapter of the Qur’an avoided complications^ 
and allowed the “ Prophet .6f God ” greater 
liberty in this respect I See Sura|pi xxxiii. 
49: “ 0 Prophet, we have -allowed thee thy 
wives whonr thou hast dowered, and tho 
slaves whom thy right hand possessoth . 
and any believing woman who has given 
herself up to the Prophet, if the Prophet 
desireth to wed her; a privilege for thee 
above the rest of the Faithful.” 

About this time certain injunctions were 
issued for the seclusion of women, and for the 
regulation of. social and domestic intercourse 
(Surah xxv.). These rules^were made more 
stringent in the case of the Prophet’s own 
wives, who, in the calse of incontinence, are 
threatened vrith double punishment (Surah 
xxxiii.). The jealousy of the Prophet, who 
wa&v now getting old, was allayed by the 
Divine command, that his wives should, in the 
event of,his death, never marry again. ' The 
obligation devolving on believers, to consort 
equally with their several wives, was also 
relaxed specially in the Prophet’s favour 
(Surah xlviii.). 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah severaljpili- 
tary expeditions were made. Amongst others, 
to the Banu Qura 'j^ah and the Banu Lahyan. 
On his return from the last expedition Mu¬ 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his, mother, and desired to pray 
for her soul. But a verse from the Qur’an, 
alleged to have been revealed on this occa¬ 
sion, forbade his praying for the forgiveness 
of one who died an infidel. Surah ix. 114, 
115 

“It is not for the Prophet or the Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear fb them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell. For neither did Abraham ask for¬ 
giveness for his father, but in pursuance of 
a promise which he had promised to him: 
but when it was shown him that he was an 
enemy to God, he declared himself clear of 
him. Yet Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Muhammad marched in person against the 
Banu ’l-Musfaliq, and completely sulqjrised 
and routed them. One thousand camels, 
five thousand sheep, and a gi’eat many 
women and children, became the spoil of th^ 
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Sluslixxis. One of the female captivesy named 
Juwairiyah, fell to the lot of gabit ibn Qaie, 
Tfho, as a meritorious act, offered to release 
her and give her her liberty, for a certain 
sum. ^ On applying to Muhammad to help 
hex* with the money to pay the rapsoxn, he 
readily agreed to do so, and when she was 
freed he married her, Thereupon, the Mus* 
lims recognised the Band 'l-MustaUq as allies. 
Juwairiyab survived Muhammad fortv-flTe 
years. 

At the last stage, returning from the cam¬ 
paign against the Band ‘ Ayishah’s 

tent and litter were by inadvertence carried 
away, while she was foV a moment absent, 
and on her return she found herself in the 
dark alono. Expecting the mistake to be 
discovered, she sat down to await the issue, 
when, after some delay, one of the followers 
came up, and finding her in this plight, bade 
her mount his camel, and so conducted her 
to al-Madinah. The citizens drew sinister 
conclusions from the circumstance, and Mu¬ 
hammad himself became estranged from 
‘Ayishah, and she' retired to h5r father’s 
homo. Several weeks elapsed, when, at 
length, the prophet was aupernaturally in¬ 
formed of her imiocence (Surah xxiv.). The 
law then promulgated which requires 

foul’ eye-witnesses to establish the charge of 
adultery, in default of which the imputation 
is tu be punished as a slander, with eighty 
lashes, [qazaf.] ‘Ayishah was taken back 
to her home, and her accusers were beaten. 

It was during the year A.n. 6, that Muham¬ 
mad conceived the idea of addressing foreign 
sovereigns and princes, and of inviting them to 
embrace Islmn. His letter to the Emperor 
Heraclius has been handed down by Ibn 
‘Abbas (Mishkdtf book xvii. ch. civ.), ^nd is 
as follows 

“ In the name of God, the Copipassionato, 
the Merciful, Muhammad, who is the servant 
of God, and His Apostle, to Haraql, the 
Qaisar of Rum. Peace be on whoever has 
gone on the straight road. After this I say, 
Verily, I call you to Islam. Embrace Islam, 
and God will reward you twofold. If you 
turn away from the offer of Islam, then op 
you bo the sins of your people. 0 people of 
the Book (i.e. Christians), come towards a 
creed which is fit both for us and for yoiL 
It is this, to worship none but God, and not 
to associate anything with God, and not to 
call others God. Therefore, 0 yo people of 
the Book, if yo refuse, beware I We are Mus¬ 
lims, and oui* religion is Islam. 

(Seal.) 

MuSAMmad, the-Apostle of God.’* 

The letter was sent to the Governor ef 
Bu?ra that he might convey it to Csosar, 
but we have no record of a reply having been 
received. 

He also wrote to Kasra-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, but KLasra tore the letter in pieces. 
On hearing the fate of his letter, Muhammad 
aaid, ♦‘Even so shall his kingdom be shattered 
to pieces.” His third embassy was to J^aja- 
flih, the King of Abyssinia, who received the 
mesAage with honour. The (ouilh (tf 
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Jarih ibn Matta, the Muqauqis, or Governor, 
of Egypt. Jarih sent a polite reply, and 
begged the Prophet’s acceptance of two 
beautiful Coptic slave girls. One of these, 
Shirin, the Prophet gave to Ilassan the poet, 
but he reserved the other Mariyah, for him¬ 
self. In due tipiSi Mariyah presented the 
Prophet with a son, who was named Ibra¬ 
him, the birth of which ‘ made the mother a 
free woman, and placed hor in the honourable 
position of the wife. But the Prophet’s ex¬ 
treme fondness (or the recent addition to his 
already extensive harim was resented by hi& 
numerous wives. ‘Ayishah and Hafsah were 
especially em-aged, for the Prophet was in 
the habit of visiting M^iyah on the day due 
to one of these ladies. Hafsah, who, being 
the daughter of ‘Umar, w'as a person of great 
political importance, took up the matter, and 
in order to pacify her the Prophet swore 
solemnly that he would never visit TMariyuh 
again, and enjoined Hafsah to keep the secret 
from 'the rest of-his wives. She, however, 
revealed it in confidence to ‘Ayishah I Mu¬ 
hammad was annoyed at finding his con¬ 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent his 
time in Mm'iyah’s apartment. The situation 
was a difficult one, not merely on account of 
the complications causeA in his own domestic 
circle, but because ‘Umar, the father of 
Hafpah, was a most important political per¬ 
sonage in those days. The only way out of 
the ffifficulty wa's to produce a third direct 
revelation from heaven, which appeared in 
the Suratu "t-Tahrim, or the “ Chapter of 
Prohibition ” (Ixvi.), of the Qw’an, and reads 
as follows;— 

“ Why, 0 Prophet I dost thou hold that to 
be forbidden which God hath made lawful to 
thee, from a desire to please thy wives, sinoe 
God is Lenient, Merciful ? God hath allowed 
you release from youi* oaths; and God is 
your master; and He'is the Knowing, Wise. 
When the Prophet told a recent occurrence as 
a secret to one of his wives {i.e. Hafsah), and 
when shQ divulged it and God informed him 
of this, he acquainted her with part and with¬ 
held part. And when he had told her of it, 
she said, ‘Who told thee this?’ He said, 

‘ The Knowing, the Sago hath told it me- If 
ye both be turned to God in penitence,for now 
have your hearts gone astray . . but if ^6 

conspiio against the Prophet, then fenotv that 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel, and every 
Just man among the faithful; and the angels 
are.bis helpers be8ide.s, Haply if he put yon 
both (*.e. Hafsah and ‘Ayishah) away, his 
Lord will give him in exchange pther ivives 
better than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 
penitent, obedient, observant of fasting, both 
known of men and virgins,’ ” 

In tho Mub^rram of A.H, 7 , Muhammad 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and marched 
against Khaibar. a fertilo district hffiablted* 
by the Jews, and situated about six dayn* 
march to the north-east of al-Madiualn The 
attack on Khaibar taxed both the energy and 
skill of tha Warrior Prophet, for it was do- 
Cended by several fortresses* The- fort 
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Qamufl was defended by Kinanah, a powerful 
Jewish, chief, "^ho .claimed for himself the 
title of “ King of the Jews.’’ Several assaults ' 
were made and vigorously repulsed by the 
besieged. . Both Abu Bakr and ‘Umar were 
equally unsuccessful in their attempts to take ] 
the position, when the Prophet selected ‘All 
■to lead 8. detachment of picked men. A 
famous-Jewish warrior named Marhab, now 
presented himself, and challenged ‘Ali to 
single combat. The challenge was accepted, 
and ‘All, armed with his famous sword 
“.Zu’1-Fiqar,” given to him by the Prophet, 
deft the head of his adversary in twain, and 
secured a victory. In a few days dll the 
fortresses of the district wore taken, and 
Khaibar ^ya8 subjugated to Islam. 

Amongst the female captives was Safiyah, 
the widow of the chief Kinanah, who had 
fallen at Qamus. On^ of Muhammad’s fol¬ 
lowers begged her for himself, but the Pro¬ 
phet, struck with her beauty, threw his 
mantle over her, and took her to his harim. 

The booty taken at Khaibar was very con¬ 
siderable, and in order to secure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district were 
exiled to the banks of the Jordan. 

It was during the Khaibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted Mut‘ah, an abomin¬ 
able temporary marriage, to meet the de¬ 
mands of his army. This is an institution 
still observed by the Shi‘ahs, but said by the 
Sunnis to have been abClished by Muhammad. 
[mt]T‘ah.] It w’as at ^aibar that an at¬ 
tempt was made, by a Jewess named Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad. She dressed a kid, 
and having steeped it in deadly poison, placed 
it before the Prophet, who ate but a mouthful 
of the poisoned kid when the deed was dis¬ 
covered. Zainab was immediately put to 
death. 

The subjugation of the Jewish districts of' 
Fadak, Wadi ’1-Qura and Tannah, on the 
confines of Syria, followed that of Khaibar. 
This year, in the sacred month of Zu ’l- 
Qa‘dah, Muhammad decided to perform the 
‘Umrah, or religious vistation of Makkah 
‘umrah], and for this pui’pose he left al- 
ladinah with a following of some 4,400 men. 
When they were within two days* march of 
Makkah, their advance was checked by the 
hostile Quraish, and Muhammad, turning to the 
west from ‘Usfan, encamped at al-Hudaibiyah, 
within seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spot a truce was made, which is known as the 
treaty of al-Hudaibiyah, in which it was stipu¬ 
lated that all hostilities should ceas'e for ten 
years, and that for the future the Mushms 
should have the privilege, unmolested, of 
paying a yearly visit of three days to the 
Ka‘bah. 

After sacrificing the victims at al-Hudai¬ 
biyah, Muhammad and his followers returned 
to al-Madinah. 

The advent of the holy month Zu ’l-(Ja‘dah, 
of the next year (a.H. 8 ), was eagerly expected 
by Muhammad and his followers, for then, 
according to the terms of the truce of al* 
Hudaibiyah, they might, without molestation, 
visit the holy city, and sp'end three clays in 
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the performance of the accustomed rites. The 
number of ^he faithful swelled on the approach 
to nearly 2,000 men, and the Quraish thought 
t best to retire with their forces to the 
heights overlooking tho valley. Seated on 
his camel al-Qaswa, which eight years be¬ 
fore had borne him in his flight from the cave 
of Saur a hunted fugitive, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds of disciples, tho 
companions of his exile, approached and 
saluted the holy shrine. Eagerly did he press 
forward to the Ka‘bah, touched with his 
staff the Black Stone, seven times made the 
circuit of the holy house, seven times jour¬ 
neyed between as-Safa and al-Marwah, sacri¬ 
ficed the victims, and fulfilled all the cere¬ 
monies of tho lesser pilgrimage. 

While at Makkah he negotiated an 
alliance with Maimunah, his eleventh and last 
wife. His marriage gained him two most 
important converts—Khalid, the “ Sword of 
God,” who before this had turned the tide of 
battle at Uhud; and ‘Amr. destined after¬ 
wards to carry to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islam. 

The .services of these twQ important con¬ 
verts were quickly utilised. An envoy from 
Muhammad to the Christian Prince of Bostra, 
in Syria, having been slain hy the chief of 
Mutah—a village to the south-east of the 
Dead Sea—a force of 3,000 men, under his 
adopted son Zaid, was sent to exact retribu¬ 
tion, and to call tho offending tribe to the 
faith. On the northward march, though they 
learnt that an overwhelming force of Arabs 
and Rom-ans—the latter of w’hom met the 
Muslims for the first time—was assembling to 
oppose them, they resolved resolutely to push 
forward. The result was their disastrous 
defeat and repulse. Zaid and Ja‘far, a brother 
of ‘All, fell defending the white banner of the 
Prophet, ^alid, by a series of manoeuvres, 
succeeded in drawing off the army, and Con¬ 
ducting it without fui’ther loss to al-Madxnab. 
A month later, however, ‘Amr marched un¬ 
opposed through tho lands of the hostile 
tribes, received their submission, and restored 
the prestige of Islam on the Syrian frontier. 
Muhammad deeply felt the loss of Zaid and 
Ja‘far, and exhibited tho tenderest sympathy 
for their widows and orphans. 

Tho defeat at Mutah was followed, in the 
south, by events of the greatest moment to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
between tribes inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Makkah broke forth, about tho end of the 
year. These were judged to bo infractions 
of the treaty (some of these tribes being in 
league with tho Quraish), and were eagerly 
seized upon by Muhammad, as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the auo 
cess of his aims, and tho dominion he pos¬ 
sessed over numberless tribes in the north, in 
tho Hijaz, and Najd, now mad® it easy for hi^n 
to carry out. 

Irving, therefore, determined to attack his 
native city, he announced his intention, to his 
followers^ and directed hU allies among tha 
Bedouin tribe, to j,Qiu him on tho: marcli to 
Makkah. Although, hs took every precaiitioit 
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to prevent his preparations becoming known, 
the news reached the oars of the Quraish, 
who sent Abu Sufyan to deprecate his anger 
and to ask him to abandon his purpose. 
Humiliation and failuj’o were tho only result 
of this mission. 

j On the 1st January, a.d. 630, Muhammad’s 
march commenced, and after eight days, 
through unfrequented roads and defiles, tho 
army, swelled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and hghted their camp fires on tho 
heights of Marru ’z-Zaliran, a day’s march 
from the sacred city. The Prophet had been 
joined on his march by bis uncle aI-‘Abbas, 
and on the night of his arrival Abii Sufyan 
again presented himself, and besought an 
interview. On tho morrow it was granted. 
“Has the time not yet come, 0 Abu Sufy^,/ 
cried Muhammad, “ for thee to acknowledge 
that there is tut one God, and that I am his 
Apostle.” He answered that his heart still 
felt some hesitancy; but seeing tho threaten¬ 
ing sword of al-‘Abbas, aiid knowing that 
Makkah was at the mercy of tho Prophet, he 
repeated the prescribed fonnula of belief, and 
was sent to prepare the city for his approach. 

The, Prophet made his public entry into 
Makkah on his favourite camel, having Abu 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on hivS left, 
and Usamah walking behind him. On his 
way he recited the xxviiith Surah of the 
Qur’an, known as the “ Chapter of Victoiy.” 
Ho then entered tho Sacred Mosque and cir¬ 
cuited the Ka‘bah seven times, touching the 
Black Stone as he passed with liis stick. 
Observing several pictures of angels inside 
the Ka‘bah, he ordered them to bo removed, 
f),t the same time ciying out with a loud 
voice, “ God is great I (foJ is great I ” He 
then fixed the Qiblah [qiblah] at Makkah, 
and ordeied the destruction of the 300 idols 
which the Makkan temple contained, himself 
destroying a wooden pigeon suspended from 
tho roof, and regarded as one of the deities of 
the Quraish. 

On the 11th day of the month of Ramazan, 
he repaired to Mount as-Safil, where all the 
pe(^le of Makkah had beenv assembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
‘Umar, acting as his deputy, administered tho 
oath, whereby the people bound themselves 
to obey Muhammad, to abstain from theft, 
adultery, infanticide, lying, and backbiting. 

During his stay at Makkah, Muhammad 
sent small detachments of troops into tho 
district, who destroyed the temples of al- 
‘UzzA, Suwa‘, and Manat, the three famous 
idol-temples of the neighbouring tribes. The 
Prophet Ead given strict orders that these 
expeditions should bo carried out in a peace- 
■'blo manner, and that only in cases of neces¬ 
sity should force of anna bo used. Oalid 
ibn ^1-Walid, however, who commanded 350 
rn gu, found himself opposed by the Jazimah 
tribe, for instead of saying as they were com- 
m^ded, “We are Muslims,” they said. “ We 
ara Sabians”; and tho impetuous general, 
.whose name afterwards became so celebrated 
tn history, ordered the whole tribe to be slain. 
Muhammad, when he heard of this barbarity, 
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exclaimed, “ Oh! my God, I am innocent of 
this ”; and he despatched a large sum of money 
for the widows and orphans of the slain, aod 
severely rebuked Khalid. 

The Prophet left Makkah after a fuitnight’s 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 meai 
attacked tho Bani §aqif and tho Bani Hawa- 
zin. M.ilik ibn Ans, the chief of tho ^aqif, 
mad > a bold stand, and the Prophet rallied 
his forces with the utmost difficulty, but 
having thrown a handful of dust in the direc¬ 
tion of tho enemy as a signal of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the charge, and 700 of the 
tribe were left dead on the field. This victory' 
was Tollowed immediately by one over- the 
Banu Hawazin, in the valley of AuJias. (Sec 
Surah ix. 25, 26.) 

Tho ninth year of the Hijrah is known as 
the year of deputations, as being the year in 
which tho various tribes of Arabia submitted 
to the claim of the Prophet, and sent embas¬ 
sies of peace to him. It is also remarkable 
for numorous minor expeditions. 

Hearing that the Romans were assembling 
in large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
deteimmed to attack them at Tabuk (a city 
botweou al-Madinah and Damascus). The 
army sent to Tabuk was the largest employed 
in the time of tho Prophet, for it is said to 
have numbered 20,000, and 10,000 cavalry. 
By tho time tho army had arrived at Tabuk» 
the rmnoured invasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utilised a 
portion of tho force by sending it, under the 
command of Khalid, to Dumab, where ho re¬ 
ceived the submission of the Jewish and 
Chrishan tribes. A treaty with John, tho 
Christian Piin<‘e of Ailah, was made, and 
(Jkaidar, tho Christian chief of Dumah was 
converted to Islam. 

Tho gradual submission of Arabia, and the 
jicknowlodgment of tho spiritual and tem¬ 
poral supremacy of the Prophet throughout 
the entire peninsula, followed. Indeed, in the 
complex system which he had established, 
tho spiritual and secular functions were inti¬ 
mately blended, and involved in each other, 
and whilst in his humble home at al-Madinah 
he retained still tho simple manners of his 
earlier years, which, at big time of - life, ho 
had probably no inclination to alter, ho ejeer- 
cised all those regal and sacerdotal powers 
which the victorious anns of Eia lieutenants, 
or tho voluntary submission of the most 
distant provinces of Arabia, had caused to bo 
imivorsally acknowledged. Tax-coUcctora 
were appointed to receive tho prescribed 
offerings or titlios, which generally amoimtcd 
to “ a tenth part of the increase.” 

The city of at-Ta’if, trusting to its natural 
strength, constituted itself a centre of disaf* 
fection; but at last, driven to extremities, 
and seeing that all tho neighbouring tribes 
had one by one submitted, its chief, after a 
vain attempt to obtain some relaxation in the 
rules of Islam, consented to the destmctiofi 
of the adored idol al-Lat, and adopted the 
new faith. 

It Was dui-ing the time of the hext yearly 
pilgrimage (March, A.D. 631), that Muham- 
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mad isfiuad important command, the 
crowiiinp; Btone of the system he had raised, 
which shows at once the power he wielded, 
and the strong hold his doctrines had already 
taken throughout Arabia. Refusing to be 
present himself during the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, he commissioned * All to announce 
to the assembled multitudes in the valley of 
Mina, that, at the expiration of the four 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold him¬ 
self absolved from every obligation or league 
with idolaters; that after that year no un¬ 
believer would be allowed to perform the pil¬ 
grimage, or to visit the holy places; and 
further, he gave directions that either within 
or without the sacred territory, war was lo 
he waged with them, that they were to be 
killed, besieged, and laid in wait for “ where¬ 
soever found.”. He ordains, however, that if 
they repent and pay the legal alms, they arc 
to be dismissed freely; but as regards “ those 
unto whom the Scriptures have boen deli¬ 
vered ” (Jews and Christians, (fee.), “ they are 
to be fought against until they pay tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced Jow.” 

“ Such, then,” says Sir William Muir, “ is 
the declared mission of Islam,, arrived at by 
slow, though inevitable steps, and now im¬ 
printed unchangeably upon its banners. The 
Jews and Christians, and perhaps the Ma- 
gians,—‘people of the book’—are to be tole¬ 
rated, but held in subjectiejn, and undei 
tribute ; but for the rest, the sword is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or sub¬ 
mit to the faith which is to become ‘ superior 
to every other religion.’ ” 

About the oniddlc of the year, a heavy 
grief fell upon Muhammad, in the death of 
his little sou Ibrahim. 

On the return of the sacred month (March, 
A.D. 632), Muhammad, accompanied by all 
bis wives, selected his victims, assumed the 
pUgrim garl>, and set out on what is called 
^ajjatu 1-Wadd% or “The Valedictory Pil¬ 
grimage,” to tho holy places, from which 
every trace of tho old superstition had been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of tho previous year, no idolater \Nas 
to visit. Approaching tho Ka‘bah by the gate 
of the Band fShaibali, he carefully pcrfoimcd 
all the ceremonies of tho ^Umrah, or “lesser 
Pilgrimage,” and then proceeded to consum¬ 
mate those of the greater. On the 8tli of the 
holy month Zu ’1-Hijjah, ho rode to tb(‘ 
Wadi Mina, some three miles cast of Makk.ili, 
and rested there for the night. Next day, 
passing Muzdalifah, the midway station, he 
reached in tho evening the valley in which 
stands the granite hill (jf ‘Arafah. From the 
“ summit he spoke to the })ilgrims xogarding 
its sacred precincts, announced to them the 
porfeeting of their religion,” offered up the 
prescribed prayers, and hurried back to Muz- 
dalifab for the night. On the 10th, proceed¬ 
ing to Mina, ho cast the accustomed stones, 
slew tho victims brought for sacrifice, had his 
head shaved and his nails pared, ordering the 
hair,^ &o., to be biunt; and, the ceremonies 
ended, laid aside the pilgrim gaib. At Mina, 
during hia three days’ stay, he preached tu 


the pil^ims, called them to witness that ha 
had faithfully fiiKilled his ^missioni imd urged 
them not to depaH from the exact obser¬ 
vances of the religion which he had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went through 
the ceremonies of the ‘Umrah, made the cir¬ 
cuit of tho temple, draiik of tho well Zamzam, 
prayed in tho Ka‘bab, and thus, having rigo¬ 
rously performed all tho ceremonies, that his 
example might serve as a model for all suc¬ 
ceeding time, he turned to al-Madinah. 

The excitemant.and fatigue of his journey 
to the holy places told sensibly on his health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infirmity. In the death of Ibra¬ 
him he had received a blow which weighed 
down his spirit; the poison of ^aibar still 
rankled in his veins, afflicted him at tinges 
with excruciating pain, and bowed him to 
the grave. His life had been a hard and a 
stirring one, and now the important affair^ of 
his spiritual and temporal kingdom, and the 
cares of his large domestic circle, denied him 
that quiet and seclusion for which he longed. 

The news of the Prophet’s failing health 
was soon norsed abroad, and tended to encou¬ 
rage his rivals to increased energy of action. 
Three different revolts, each headed by a dan¬ 
gerous competitor, were now on the point of 
breaking out. Tho first of those was led by 
Musailimah, a rival prophet, who now stated 
that Muhammad had distinctly nominated 
him as his successor (MUgAiliMAu]; the 
second, by As wad, a wor.Uhy and eloquent 
rival, with a considerable f jllowing [aswad] ; 
and the third, by Xulaihah, a famous warrior 
of Najd, who claimed tho pr phetic office. 

In the Traditions it is-related that Musai¬ 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
which ran:— 

“ Musailimah, the Prophet of God, to Mu¬ 
hammad, the Prophet of God. Peace be to 
you. I am youi associate. Let the exercise 
of authority be divided between us. Half 
the eaith is mine, and half belongs to tho 
Quraish. But the Quraish are a greedy 
people, and will not be satisfied with a fair 
divi.sion.” 

To this presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied:— 

“ Muhammad, the Prophet of God, to Mu¬ 
sailimah, the Liar. Peace bo on those who 
follow the straight road. The earth is Go'd’s, 
and Ho giveth it to whom He will. Those 
only piosper who fear the Lord.” 

The opposition oi Musailimah was, how¬ 
ever, a foimidable one, and after Muhammad’s 
death ho was slain by Khiilid during tlie 
r('ign of Abu Bakr. 

The health of Muhammad grew -worse, and 
ho now requested that he might be permitted 
to remain in tho homo of ‘Ayishah, his 
beloved wife, an arrangement to which hi$ 
other wives assented. • ^ 

Tho account we now givo of tho dosing 
scenes of Muhammad’s life, is from the 
graphic pen of Sir William Muir (Li/e oj 
Mahomet, new ed., p. 501 et and founded 
on the traditional histories of al-Waqidi’S 
secretary, and Ibii UiBham. 
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•On the night of Saturday (11 RaM‘u 'I* 
Awwal, 6th June, a.d. 632), the sickness 
assumed a very serious aspect. The foyer 
rose to such a pitch that tho hand could 
hardly be kept upon his akin from its burn¬ 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain; 
restless and moaning, he tossed about upon 
his bed. Alarmed atr a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, 0mm Salma, one ol his wives, 
screamed al^d. Mahomet rebAed her:— 

‘ Quiet! ’ he said. ‘ No one crieth out thus 
but an unbeliever.' During the night, Ayesha 
sought to comfort him, and suggested that 
he should seek for consolation in.the same 
lessons ho had so often taught to .others when 
in sickness : ‘ 0 Prophet 1 ’ she said, * if one 
of ns had moaned thus, thou would’st surely 
have found fault with it.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 

‘ but I burn with the fever-heat of any two 
of you together.’ ‘ Then,’ exclaimed one, 

^ thou shalt surely have a double reward.* 

' Yes,’ ho answered, ‘ I swear by'Him in whose 
hands is my life, that there is not upon the 
earth a'^believer afflicted with any calamity or 
disease, but tho Lord thereby causeth his 
sins to fall from him, even as leaves are shed 
in autumn from a tree.’ At another time he 
said, ‘ Suffering is an expijftion for sin. 
Verily, if the believer suffer but the scratch 
of a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank' thereby, 
and wipeth away from him a sin.’ * Believers,* 
he would affirm, ‘ are tried according to their 
faith. If a man’s faith be strong, so are his 
suffering's; if he be weak, they are propor¬ 
tioned thereunto. Yet in any case, the suf¬ 
fering shall not be remitted until he walk 
upon the earth without the guilt of a single 
transgression cleaving unto him.’ 

“ Omar, approaching the bed, placed his 
hand on Mahomet’s forehead, and suddenly 
withdrew it, from tho greatness of tho boat: 

0 Prophet I ’ ho said, ‘ how violent is the 
fever on thee 1 ’ ‘Yen, vorily,’ replied Ma¬ 
homet, ‘hut I have been during tho night 
season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
Suras, and among them the seven long 
ones.’ Omar answered; ‘ But tho Lord hath 
forgiven thee all tb^i sins, the former and tho 
latter; now, then, why not rest and take 
thine ease ? ’ ‘ Nay,’ replied Mahomet, ‘ for 

wherefore should I not be a faithful .serv.nnt 
onto Him ? ' 

“ An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered 
up, put his hand below the sheet, and feel¬ 
ing tho excessive heat, made a remark simi¬ 
lar' to that of Omar. Mahomet replied 

Even as this affliction prevailcth now against 
me, so shall my reward hereafter be enhanced.’ 

And who are they,’ asked another, ‘^that suffer 
the severest trii^ls ?' ‘ The prophets and 

tho righteous,’ said' Mahomet; and then he 
made mention of one prophet having beei) 
destroyed by lice, and of another who was 
tried with poverty, so that ho had but a rag 
to cover his nakedness withal; ‘ yet each of 
them rejoiced exceedingly in his affliction, even 
as one of you in great spoil would rejoico.’ 

On the Sunday, Mahomet lay in a vei*y 
weak and helpless state. Osama, who had 
delayed his departure to see what the issue of 
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the sickness might bo, came in from Jorf to 
visit him. Removing tho clothes from tho 
.Prophet’s face, ho stooped down and kissed 
him, but there was no audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to heaVen in 
the attidude of blessing, and then placed them 
upon Osdma. So he returned to tho camp, 

“ During some part of this day Mahomet 
complained of pain in his side, and the suf¬ 
fering became so great, that ho foil into a 
state of unconsciousness. Omm Salma ad¬ 
vised that physio should be given him. Asma, 
the sister of Meimdna, prepared a draught 
after aa Abyssinian recipe, and they forced it 
into his mouth. Reviving from its effects, ho 
felt the unpleasant tasto in hia mouth, and 
cried, ‘ What is this that ye havo done to 
mo? Ye have oven given mo physic I ’ They 
confessed that they had done so, and caumO' 
lated the ingredients of whicU Asma had 
compounded it. ‘ Out upon you 1 ’ he angrilj 
exclaimed : ‘ this is a remedy for tho pleurisy 
which sho hath learned in tho land of Abys¬ 
sinia ; but that is not a disoaso which tht 
Lord will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye 
all partako of the same dosL Let not one 
remain in the house without btjing physicked, 
even as ye havo physicked me, excepting 
only my uncle Abbas.’ So all the women 
jiro.se, and they poured the physic, in presence 
of tho d 3 nng Prophet, into each other’s mouths. 

“ After this, tho conversation turning upon 
Ab 5 'a 8 inia, Omm Salma^ and Omm Habiba, 
who had both been exiles there, spoke of tho 
beauty of a cathedral in that country, called 
the Church of Maria, and of tho wonderful 
pictures on its walls. Mahomet listened 
quietly to them, and then said, • These, verily, 
arc the people who, when a good man hath 
lived amongst tliem, build over his tomb a 
place of worship, and they adorn it with their 
))ictures. These, in the eyes of tho LQrd,aro 
the worst part of alUHe creation,’ Ho stopped, 
.md covered himself with the bed-Qlothos; 
then casting them off in tho rcstlossnesa and 
perliaps deliriimi of tho fever, ho saidj ‘Tho 
Lord destroy the Jews and Christians]. Let 
His anger be kindled against those that ton 
the tombs of their- prophets into places of 
worship. 0 Lord, let not my tomb be ao 
object of worship. Let there not refnaln 
any faith but that of Islam throughout tho 
whole land of Arabia I ’ 

“About this time, recognising Omar end 
some otlier cliief men in the room, Ibo called 
out, ‘ Bring hither to mo ink and paper, tha'u 
I may record fur you a writing which shall 
prevent your going astray foV ever,’ Omai* 
said, ‘ He wandcreth in his mind. Is not tho 
Coran sufficient for us?’ But the women 
wished that the writing materials should b© 
brought, and a discussion ensued. There¬ 
upon one said, ‘ What is his condition at this 
present mo'ment ? Come, let us see whether 
he speaketh deliriously or not.’ So they 
went'and asked him what hia wishes were 
regarding the vritmg he had spoken of ; but 
he no longer desired to indite it. ‘ Leave me 
thus alone,’ ho said, ‘ for my present state ie 
better than that ye call me to.* 
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In the course of this day, Mahomet called 
Ayesha to him, and said, ‘ Whore is that gold 
which I gave unto thee to keep ? ’ On her 
replying that it was by her, he desired that 
she should spend it at once in charity. Then 
he dozed off in a half-conscious state; and 
some time after asked if she had done as he 
desired her. On her saying that she had not 
yet done so, he called for the money (which 
was apparently a portion of the tithe income); 
she placed it in his hand, and counted six 
golden dinars. Ho directed that it should be 
divided among certain indigent families ; and 
then lying down, he said, ‘ Now I am at 
peace. Verily it would not have become me 
to meet my Lord, and this gold in my pos¬ 
session.’ 

“All Sunday night the illness of Mahomet 
continued unabated. He was overheard pray¬ 
ing : one of the ejaculations was to this^ effect: 

* O my soul I Why seekest thou for refuge 
elsewhere than in God alone ? ’ The mormi\g 
brought some measure of relief. The fever 
and the pain abated; and there was an appa¬ 
rent retuim of strength. 

“ The dangerous crisis of the Prophet’s 
sickness on the preceding night having become 
known throughout the city, the mosque was 
crowded in the morning, at the hour of 
-prayer, by men and women, who came seek¬ 
ing anxiously for tidings. Abu Bakr, as 
usual, led the devotions; as Im^m he stood 
in the place of Mahomet before the congrega¬ 
tion, his back turned towards them. He had 
ended the first Rakaat, or series of prostra¬ 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of Ayesha's door 
(to the left of the audience, and a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mahomet himself appeared. As ho entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the ear of 
Fadhl (Fazl), son of Abbas, who with a ser¬ 
vant supported him : ‘ The Lord verily hath 
granted unto me refreshment in prayer’; and 
he looked around with a gladsome smile, 
marked by all who at the moment caught a 
glimpse of his countenance. That smile no 
doubt was tbo index of deep emotion in his 
heart. What doubts or feal-s may have 
crossed the mind of Mahomet, as he lay on 
the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing nigh when he must render an account 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
be, tradition affords us no grounds even to 
conjecture. The rival claims of Aswad and 
Museilama had, .perhaps, suggested mis¬ 
givings, such as those which had long ago 
distracted his soul. What if he, too, were an 
impostor, deceiving himself and deceiving 
others also ! If any doubts and questionings 
of tliia nature, had arisen in his mind, the 
sight of the great congregation, in attitude 
devout and earnest, may have caused him 
comfort and reassurance. That which brings 
forth good fruit must itself bo good. The 
tnission which had transferred gross and de¬ 
based idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
such as these, resigning every faculty to the 
service of the one great God ; and which, 
wherever accepted and believed in, was daily 


producing the same wonderful change, that 
mission must be divine, and the voice from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
must have been the voice of the Almighty, 
revealed through His ministering spirit. 
Perhaps it was a thought like this which 
passed at the moment through the mind of 
the Prophet, and lighted up his countenance 
with that smile of joy, diffusing gladness 
over the crowded courts of the mosque, 

“Having paused thus {or a moment at the 
door, Mahomet, supported as before, walked 
softly to the front, where Abu Bakr stood. 
The people made way for him, opening their 
ranks as he advanced. Abu Bakr heard the 
rustle (for he never when at prayer turned 
himself or looked to the right hand or the 
left), and, apprehending the cause which 
alone at that time could create so great sen¬ 
sation, stepped backwards to join the con¬ 
gregation and vacate the place of leader for 
the Prophet. But Mahomet motioned him to 
resume the post, and taking his hand, moved 
forward to tho pulpit. There he sat on the 
ground by tho side of Abu Bakr, who re¬ 
sumed the service, and finished it in custo¬ 
mary form. 

“When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr 
entered into conversation with Mahomet. He 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance con¬ 
valescent. ‘ 0 Prophet,’ he said, ‘ I perceive 
that, by the grace of God, thou art better to¬ 
day, oven as we desire to see thee. Now this 
day is the turn of my wife, tho daughter of 
Khfirija; shall I go and visit her?’ Maho¬ 
met gave him permission. So ho departed 
to her house at A1 Suuh, a suburb of the 
upper city. 

“ Mahomet then sat himself down for a 
little while in the court-yard of the mosque, 
near the door of Ayesha’s apartment, and 
addressed the people, who, overjoyed to find, 
him again in their midst, crowded round. He 
spoke with emotion, and wnth a voice still so 
pow’erful as to reach beyond the outer door.s 
of the mosque. ‘ By tlie Lord,’ he said, ‘ as 
for-myself, verily, no man can lay hold of me 
in any matter ^ I have not made la'wful 
anything excepting what God hath made 
lawful; nor have I prohibited aught but that 
which God in His book hath prohibited.’ 
OsS.ma was there; when he came to bid fare¬ 
well (before starting on an expedition against 
the Roman 'borderh Mahomet .said to him, 
‘Go forward with the army; and the blessing 
of the Lord be with thee 1 ’ Then turning to 
the women who eat close by, ‘ O Fatima I ’ ho 
exclaimed, *my daughter, and Safia, my 
aunt I Work ye both that which shall pro¬ 
cure you acceptance with the Lord ; for verily 
I have no power with him to save you in 
anywise. Having said this, ho arose and re¬ 
entered the room of .Ayesha. 

“Mahomet, exhausted by tho exertion he 
had undergone, lay down npon hiis bed ; and 
Ayesha, seeing hi m to be very weak, raised 
his head from the pillow, and laid it tenderly 
upon her bosom. At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth-pick iii 
hia hand. Ayesha observed that tho oye of 
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Mahomet rested on it, nnd, knowing it to be 
such as he liked, askgd whether he wished 
to have it. He signified assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it soft and pliable, she placed 
it in his hand. This pleased him; for ho 
took up the tooth'pick and used it, rubbing 
his tooth with his ordinary vigour; then he 
])Ut it down. 

“His strength now rapidly sank, He 
seemed to be aware that death was drawing 
near. He called for a pitcher of water, and, 
wetting his faoo, prayed thus: ‘0 Loi’d, I be¬ 
seech thee’to assist me in the agonies of 
death ! ’ Then three "times he ejaeulated 
earnestly. ‘ Gabriel, come close unto me! ’ 

“ At this time lie began to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in the half-consciousnoss of 
delirium, repeating the while an ejaculatory 
form which he had been in the habit of pray¬ 
ing over persons who wore very sick. When 
lie ceased, from weakness, Ayesha took up 
tlio task, and continued to blow upon him 
and rocite tlio same prayer. Then, seeing 
that lie was very low, she soi^^ed his riglit 
hand and rubbed it (itnotbor practice of tlic 
Ih’ophet when visiting the sick), repeating all 
tlie w’hilo the earnest invocation. I3ut Maho¬ 
met was too far gone to boar oven this, lie | 
now Nvished to be in perfect quiet: ‘ Take off ! 
thy hand from me,’ he said, ‘that cannot 
benefit me now.’ After a little he prayed in 
a whisper, ‘ Lord grant me pardon ; and join 
me to the companionship on high I ’ Then at 
intervals : ‘ Eternity in Paradise 1 ’ ‘ Pardon! ’ 
‘Yes; the blessed companionship on high I ’ 
He stretched himself gently. Then "all was 
still, His head grew heavy on the breast of 
Ayesha. The Prophet of Arabia was dead. 

“ Softly removing his head from her bosom, 
Ayesha placed it on the pillow, and ri'^ing up 
joined the other women, who w^cro beating 
their faces in bitter lamentation. 

“ Tho sun had but shortly passed the meri¬ 
dian. Jb was only an hour or two since Ma¬ 
homet had entered the mosque cheerful, and 
seemingly convalescent. He now lay cold in 
death.” 

As soon as the intelligence of the Prophet's 
death was published a crowd of people as¬ 
sembled at the door of the house of ‘Ayishah, 
exclaiming, “ How can our Apostle be dead; 
lie who was to be our witness in the Day of 
Judgment?” “No,” said‘Umar, ‘-be is not 
dead ; ho has gone to visit his Lord as the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an ahccnce df 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Oiir 
Prophet will be restored to us, and those are 
traitors to tho cause of Tslain who say he is 
dead. If they say so, lot them be cut in 
pieces.*’ But Abu Bakr entered tho house at 
this juncture, and after viewing tho body of 
the Prophet with touching domonstratipns of 
arfection, he appeared at the dooi* and 
addressed tho crowd thus: “O Muslims, if 
ye adore Muhammad, know that Muhammad 
is dead. If ye adore God, God is alive, and 
cannot die. Do yo forget the Verse in the 
Gur’iin : “^iMuhammad is no more than an 
apostle. Other apostles have already passed 
before him?’ (see Surah iii. US'), and aLo 


the other verse, ‘Thou shalt surely die. 0 
Muhammad, and they also shall die?’” (see 
Surah xxxix. .SI). ‘Umar acknowledged his 
error, and the crowd was satisfied and dis¬ 
persed. 

Al-‘Abbas presided at the preparations for 
tho burial, and the.body was duly washed 
and perfumed. There was some dispute 
between the Quraish and the Ansar as to 
the place of burial; but Abu Bakr silenced 
them, affirming that he had hoard Muham¬ 
mad say that a prophet should be buried on 
the spot where he died. A grave was accord¬ 
ingly dug in the ground within the house of 
•Ayivshah, and under the bed on which the 
Prophet died. This spot is now known as 
tho Hnjrah, or chamber, at aLMadinah. The 
last rites were performed by -Ali nnd the 
two sons of al-‘ Abbas, [hujraii.] 

Tho foregoing account of Muhammad's 
death is that of Sunni traditionists. The 
Slii‘ahs deny almost every word of it, and give 
the following as an authentic narrative of tlie 
I’rophct’s deal]). Tho manifest object being 
to establish (lie claim of ‘AH to bo Muham¬ 
mad’s successor. It is translated from the 
Shi‘aU hook entitled the Jhn/dfn ‘l•(lnJnh (see 
Merrick’s translation, p. J(!8):— 

“The Prophet returned to his house, and 
in the space of three days his sickness be- 
Mmo severe. Ho then tied a bandage on his 
head, and loaning on the Commander of tho 
Eaithful ((.c. ‘Ali) and Fazl-ibn-Abbas, went 
to tho mesjed and ascended tho mimbor (or 
]>ulpii), and, silting down, addressed the 
people thus: ‘The time is near when I shall 
bo concealed from you. Whoever has any 
claim on me, lot him now declare it. Voi'ily, 
none can claim favour at tho hand of God 
but by obeying Him, and none canejspect to be 
safo without good works, or to enjoy the favour 
of God without obodienco. Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divino wrath, and 
\erily, if I should sin, I should go to hell. 

<) Lord, I jiave delivered thy message.’ Ho 
tlien came down from the mimber and per¬ 
formed short prayers with the peoplo, and 
returned to tho house of Ummsalmah, where 
he remained ono or two days. That cursed 
woman Auyeshah, having satisfied his other 
wives on the subject, came to tho Prophet, 
and induced him by entreaties to go to her 
house, whore his sickness became very op- 
])V(‘ssive. At tho hour for morning prayers 
Bilal shouted tho azan, but the Prophet, near 
his dopartui’O to tho holy world, heard it not. 
Auyeshah then sent to her father, Abdbekr, 
to go to the mesjed, and lead the devotions of 
the people, and Hafsnli sent the same mes¬ 
sage to Omar. As these two women were 
conversing about tho matter before tho Pro¬ 
phet, not seeming to suppose that he under- 
i stood them, he interrupted them, saying. 

' • Quit such talk ; you are like the women that 
tried to lead Yusuf astray.’ Finding that, 

! co&trary to his orders, Abubekr and Omar 
: were in the city with seditious designs, he 
; was very sorrowful; and oppressed as ho was 
Avith a severe disease, ho rose, and leaning on 
t .Vly and Fazl-bin-Abbas, with extreme dif« 
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ficulty went to the mesjed. lest Abubekr or 
Omar should perform prayers, and the people 
doubt who should be his successor. On ar- ' 
riving at the mesjed, he found that the cursed ! 
Abubekr had occupied the place of the leader j 
of prayers, and already begun the devotions 
with the people. The Prophet, with bi.s 
blessed hand, signed to Abubekr tg remove, 
and he took his place, and from weakness sat 
down to perfonn prayers, whioli he began anew, 
regardless of Abubekr’s commencement. 

On retnming to his house Muhammad 
summoned Abubekr, Omar, and some others, 
and demanded if he had not ordered them 
to depart with the army of Asumeh. They 
replied that he had. Abubekr said that he 
had gone and returned again; and Omar said 
that he did not go, for he did not wish to hear 
of the Prophet’s sickness from another, Mu¬ 
hammad then told them to go with the army 
of Asamah, and three times pronounced a 
curse on any who should disobey. Ills 
exertions produced such exhaustion that ho 
swa»ned, on which the Musalmans present 
and his wives and children wept and lamented 
aloud. At length the Prophet opened his 
blessed eyes, and said, ‘ Bring me an inkstand 
and a sheep’s shoulder-blade, that I may 
write a direction which will prevent your 
going astray.’ One of the Companions of the 
Prophet rose to bring what' he had ordered, 
but Omar said, ‘ Come back, be speaks deli¬ 
riously ; disease has overcome him, and the 
book of God is sufficient for us.’ It is, how¬ 
ever, a disputed matter whether Omar said 
this. However, they said to the Prophet, 

‘ Shall we bring what you ordered.’ Ho re¬ 
plied, ‘After what I have heard from you I 
do not need them, hut I give you a dying 
charge to treat my family well, and not turn 
from them. [The compiler observes that this 
tradition about the inkstand and shoulder- 
blade is mentioned in several Sunni books.] 

“ During the last’sickness of the Prophet, 
while he was lying with his head in Aly’s lap, 
and Abbas was standing before him and 
bnishing away the flies with Ins cloak, ho 
opened bis eyes and asked Abbas to become 
his executor, pay bis debts, and support his 
family. Abbas said he was an old man with 
a large family, and could' not do it. Muham¬ 
mad then preferred the same to Aly, who was 
so much affected that he could not command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
speak, promised with the greatest devotion to 
perform the Prophet’s request. Muhammad, 
after being raised, into a sitting posture, m 
which he was supported by Aly, ordered Bildl 
to bring his helmet, called Zoo(.-jnheui {Zii 
jabin)\ his coat of mail, Zatul-Fazool {Zatu 
Fuzuf); his banner, Akabj his sword, Zbo/- 
fakdr {Zu ; his turbans, Fa/idb and 

Tahnieeak ; his two party-coloured garments, 
his little staff, and his walking cane, Mam-- 
shook. In relating the story, Abb&s remarked ' 
that he had never before seen the party- 
coloured scarf, which was so lustrous as 
nearly to blind the eyes. The Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying, ‘ Jibraeel brought m« 
thi.s article and told me to put it into the 


ring-s of my mail, and bind it on me' for' 
girdle.’ He then called for his two pairs of 
Arab shoos, one pair of which had been 
patched. Xoxt.he ordered the .shirt he wore 
on the night of the Maraj, or ascent to hea¬ 
ven, and the shirt he wore at the battle of 
Ohod. He then called for his three caps, one 
of Avhich lie wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, and the third when .sitting among 
his Companions. He then told Bilal to bring 
his two mules, Shahba and Duldul, his two 
slio-cainels, Ghazba and Sahba. and his two 
horses, Jiiiah and Khyrdam. 

“-.^inah was kept at the door of the mo.sjed 
for the use of a me.ssenger, and Khyrdam was 
mounted by the Prophet at the battle of 
Ohod, where Jibraeel cried, ‘ Advance, Khyr¬ 
dam.’ Last, he called for hi.s ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed Abbas to take Aly’s 
place, and support hi.s back. He then said, 

‘ Rise, 0 Aly, and take thc.se my property, 
while I yet-live, that no one may quarrel 
with YOU about them after I am gone.’ 

“ When I rose,’ said Aly, ‘ my feet were so 
cramped that it was wUh the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty that I could move. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my hon.se, I returned 
and stood before the Prophet, who on seeing 
me took his ring from bis right luind, point¬ 
ing the w^ay of truth, and put it on mv right 
hand, the hou.se being fall of the Benu Hashim 
and other Musulmans, and while from weak- 
ne.ss his head nodded to the right and left, he 
cried aloud, ‘ O company of Musulmans, Alv 
is my brother, my successor, and KhaleefaU 
among my people and sect, he will pay my 
debts and cancel my engagements. 0 ye sons 
of Ilashim and Abdnl-mutalib, and ye other 
Musalmans, be not hostile to Al}’, and do not 
oppose him, lost ye bo led astray, and do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
lest ye become iulldols. Ho then ordered 
Abbas to give his plac'o to Aly. AbIcL re¬ 
plied, ‘Do you remove an old man tn seat a 
child in his place?’ The Prophet repeated 
the order; and the third time Abhas rose in 
anger, and Aly took hi.s jdacc. i\Iuhammad, 
iiuding his uncle angry, said to him, ‘ Do 
nothing to cause mo' to leave the world 
offended with you, and my wrath seijid you to 
hell.’ On hearing this, Abb As went back to 
hisr place, and Muhammad directed Aly to laj 
him down. 

“ The Prophet said to Bilal, ‘ Bring my two 
sons Hasan and Husain.’ When they -were 
presented he pressed them to hi.s bosom, 
smelt and kissed tho.se two Ho\Acrs of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fearing they would 
Iroubld the Prophet, was about to take them' 
.'iway ; but he said, ‘ Let them be, that I may 
smell them, and they smell me, and we pre- 
]jare to meet each other ; for after I am gone 
great calamities will befall them, but may 
God curse those that cause them to fear and 
do them injustice. 0 Lord, I commit them to 
Thee and to the worthy of the Faithful, 
namely, Aly-bin-Abntalib. The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away, but 
Abbas and his son Fazl, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
talib, and those belonging to the house- 
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hold of the Piophct, remained. Abbas then 
aaid to the Prophet, ‘If the Khalafat (Khi- 
lufah) i.s estal)lished among us, the Bonn 
Habhnn, assiiie ns of it, that we ma^ lejoice; 
but if you foresee that they will treat us un- 
jt^stly and dcpiivc us of the Khalafat, com¬ 
mit us to your Companions ’ Muhammad 
replied, ‘ After I am gone they will weaken 
and overcome you,’ at w'hich declaration all 
the family wept, and, moicover, despaired of 
the Propliet’s life. 

‘‘Aly continued to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving him except from the 
most imperative necessity. On one of these 
occasions, when Aly was absent, the Prophet 
said, ‘ Call ni}'’ fiioiidand brother.’ Anyeshah 
and Hafsali sent for their fathers, Abuhekr 
and Omar, but iic turned from them and 
covered his face, on whicli, (hey lemaiked, 
He docs not want ns, ho wants Aly,‘ whom 
Fatimah called ; and I^Iuhammad piessed him 
to his bosom, and they mingled thcii peispi 
ration together, and 'the Ih'ophct communi¬ 
cated to' him a thousand chapters of know¬ 
ledge, each oj)emng to a thousand more. One 
tradition declares that iMuhammad kept Aly 
in his bed till Ins pure sjjiiit left his body. 
His arm meanwhile embracing Aly ” 

[In compiling this account of the life of 
Muhammad, w'c must expiess oui deep obli 
gations to Sir William Muir’s Life, of Mahomet 
(Ist ed., 4 vols. ; 2nd ed.. 1 vol ; Smith, Eldei 
iincl Co., London) In many cases we have 
given the (psi.'^svna errba of his narrative, 
with his kind permission. The chief litera¬ 
ture on the subject, in addition to Sir William 
Muir’s w'ork, is: Das Lehcn und die Lchie dcs 
Mohammad^ A. Spr^iger Beilin, Speci¬ 

men Hisioria' Arabuniy E. Pocock,Oxon 1G50 ; 
Ismael Abu!feda De Vita tt Rebus ytstis flo^ 
hamcdis, J. Gagnier, Oxon 1723; Life, 
Mahomet, Washington Irving, London, 1850 
Lije of Mahomed fiom Oncjinal Sources, A 
Sprengei, Allahabad, 1851 i Lssays on the 
Life of Muhammad, Syud Ahmad Khan, 
C.S.I., London; A Ci ideal Examination 
of the Life and Teachings of Muhammad, 
Syud AmeW Ah Moulla, LL.D., London. 1873; 
Islam and its Foundn, SP.C.K., 1878; Ma¬ 
homet ct le Coran, T. Barthclemy de St. Hilaire, 
1865; Ike True Nature g/' the Jmposjure 
Fully Explained, H.. Pridcaux, London, 1718 ; 
the first three volumes of the modem part of 
An Universal History, London, 1770 (spe- 
ciallj’ recommended by Dr Badger); Taieek- 
i-Tabari, Zotenberg; Das Leben MohamnmVs 
nach Jbn Ishdk, hearbeitet von I bn Ilischam, G. 
’Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biographers 
whose works are extant m Arabic, are Ibn 
iahaq ( a.h. 151.)? Ihn Hisham (a.h. 218), al- 
Wiqidi (a.u. 207), at-Tabari (a.h. 310).;) 

Muhammad is referred to by name in foui 
places in the Qviv’an :— 

Surah iiK 138: “ Muhammad is but an 

apostle: apostles have passed away before 
his time; what if he die,^ or is killed, will ye 
retreat upon your heels ? ” 

Surah xxxiii. 40: “Muhammad «s not the 
father of any of your men, bill the Apostle of 
God. and the Seal of the Prophets 
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■Surah xlvii. 2; “Those wlio bedieve and 
d<j right and l^elievc in what is rcwoaled to 
Muhammad,—and it is the truth from their 
Lord,—He will covei for them then offences 
and .set right their mind,” 

Surah xlviii. 20: “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

Ho is said to have been foretold by Jesus 
under the name of Ahmad Surah Ixi. 6 ; 

“ Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 
shall come after mo whose name shall be 
Ahmad.” [ahmad.] 

According to a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
Prophet said: “ My name in the Qur’an is 
Muhammad, and in the Injil Ahmad, and in 
the Tanrat Ahyad (from the root jue^, “ to 
shun ”), and 1 am called Ahyad because I 
shun hell-fire more than any of my people.” 

^ {. \n- Nawaicl, Wustonfold’s edition, p 28.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Character of. 

(I) Sii William Muii {Life of Mahomet, 
ed p 537 et seqq ), has carefully collated 
from the traditions embodierl by the secre¬ 
tary of al-Waqidi an account of the person 
and charactei of Muhammad. “ This account,'' 
as Sir William Muir remarks, “ illustates ge¬ 
nerally the style and contents of'the Muslim 
biographies of their Prophet.” 

“ When Aye^^ha was questioned about Ma¬ 
homet she used to say ■ ‘ He was a man just 
such as yourselves; he laughed often and 
smiled much.’ ‘ But bow would he occupy 
himself at home ? ’ ‘ Even any of ybu 
occupy yourselves He would mend his 
clothes, and cobble his shoes. Ho used to 
help me in niy liousehold duties , but what 
he did oftenest w'as to sow' If ho had the 
choice between two matteis, he would choose 
the easiest. *^0 a.c that no sin accrued there¬ 
from. He never took revenge exceptjpg 
where the honoui of God w^as concerned. 
When angry with any person, he would, say, 
“ What hath taken such a one that he should 
soil his forehead in the mud I 

“ His humility was shown by his riding 
upon asses, by his accepting the invitation 
even of slaves, and when mounted, by his 
taking anothoi behind him. He w'ould say 
‘ 1 bit at meaK as a servant doeth, and I eat 
like a servant for I really am a servant'; 
and he would sit as one that was always 
ready to rise. He discouiaged (supereroga¬ 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would 
1 email! long silent at a time. In the mosque 
f at Medina they used to repeat pieces of 
poctiv,and tell stories regarding the incidents 
that occurred in the ‘days of ignoiance,’ and 
laugh; and Mahomet*listening to them, would 
binile at what they .said. 

“ Mahomet hated nothing ^lore than lying; 
and whencvei he knew that any of his fol¬ 
lowers had erred in this re.-^pcct, ho would 
hold himself aloof from them until be was 
assured of their repentance. 

' His Speech. 

‘•He did not speak rapidly i unning his 
words into one anothei, but enunciated ouch 
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syllable distinctly, so that what be said was 
imprinted in the memory of every one who 
heard him. When at public prayers, it might 
be known from a distance^that he was read- 
iiiS? by the motion of his beard. He never 
read in a singing or chanting stylo; but he 
would draw out his voice, resting at certain 
places. Thus, in the prefatoi 7 words of a 
Sura, he would pause after hismillaM, after 
td Bxthniaiii and again after al Rahim. 

“ Gait. 

VHe used to walk so rapidly that the 
people half ran behind him, and could hardly 
keep up with him. 

** Habits in Eating. 

“ He never ate reclining, for Gabriel had 
told him that such was the manner of kings; 
nor had ho ever two men to walk behind 
him. He used to eat \rith his thumb and his 
two forefingers; and when he bad done, he 
would lick them, beginning with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Mecca full of gold, he preferred to forego it; 
saying that when he was hungry he would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when full, 
with praise. 

Moderation. 

•* A servaut-maid being once long ih return¬ 
ing from an errand, Mahomet was annoyed, 
and said ; ‘ If it were not for the law of re¬ 
taliation, I should have punished you with 
this tooth-pick’ (e.e. with an inappreciably 
light punishment). 

Customs at Prayer 

“ He used to stand for such a length of 
time at prayer that his legs would swell. 
When remonstrated with, ho said : ' What! 
shall I not behave as a thankful servant 
should ? ’ He never yawned at prayer W’^hen 
he sneezed, he did so with a subdued voice, 
covering his face, At funerals he never rode 
he would remain silent on such occa.sions, as 
if conversing with himsolf> .so that the people 
used to thii^ he was holding communication 
with the dead. 

** Refusal to make Personal Use oj Tithes 

“ While he accepted presents he refused to 
use anything that had been offered as alms , 
neither would ho allow anyone in his family 
to use svhat had been brought as alms ; • For,’ 
said he, ‘ alms are the impurity of mankind ’ 
(i.e that which cleanses their impurity). His 
scruples on this point were so strong that he 
would not eat even a date picked up on the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a tithe load. 

“ Food Relished, 

“ Mahomet had a special liking for sweet¬ 
meats and honey. Ho was also fond of 
cucumbers and of undried datc.s. When a 
lamb or a kid was being cooked, Mahomet 
^^ould go to the pot, take out the shoulder, 
and eat it. Ho used to eat moist dates and 
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cooked food together. What he most relished 
was a mess of bread cooked wth meat, and a. 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. 

“Mahomet used to have sweet (rain) water 
kept for his use. 

“ Women and Scents. 

A great array of traditions are produced 
to prove that the Prophet was fond of women 
and scents, and liked these of all things in the 
world tho* best. Ayesha used to say: ‘ The 
Prophet loved three things—women, scents, 
aha food; ho had his heai-t’s desire of the 
two first, but not of the last.* 

“ Straitened means at Medina. 

“ Ayesha tells us that for months together 
Mahomet did not get a full meal. ‘ Months 
used to pass,* she says again, ‘ and no tire 
would bo lighted in Mahomet’s house, either 
for baking bread or cooking meat.’ ‘ How, 
then, did ye live ? * ‘By the “ two black 
things ” (dates and water), and by what the 
citizens used to send unto us; the Lord re¬ 
quite them I Such of them as had milch 
cattle would send us a little m\lk. The Pro¬ 
phet never enjoyed the luxury of two kinds 
of food the same day; if ho had flesh thora 
was nothing else ; and so if he had dates; so 
likewise if he had bread.’ 

“ ‘ We possessed no sieves, but used to 
bruise the grain and blow off the husks.’ 

“ Appearancoy UahUsy ^c» 

“ He used to wear two garments. His izaf 
(under-garment) hung down three or four 
inches below his knees. His mantle was not 
wrapped round him so as to cover his body, 
but he would draw the end of it under his 
shoulder 

“ He used to divide his time into three 
paiiis: one was given to God, the second 
allotted to his family, the third to himself. 
When public business began to press upon 
him, he gave up one half of the latter portion 
to the service of others. 

“ When he pointed he did .so with his whole 
hand ; and when ho was lustomsbed he turned 
his hand over (with the palm upward.s). In 
speaking with another, he brought hi,s hand 
near to the person addressed ; and he would 
strike the palm of the loft in the thumb of 
the right hand. Angry, he would avert hi? 
face ; joyful, ho would look downwards. Ho 
often smiled, and, when be laughed, his teeth 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

In the interval allotted to others, he re¬ 
ceived all that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied himself in dis¬ 
posing of their business and in hearing what 
they had to tell him. Ho would say on suclx 
occasions : • Let those that are hero give in¬ 
formation regarding that which passeth to 
them that are absent; and they that cannot 
themselves appear to make known their 
necessities, let others report them to mo iu 
their stead; the Lord will establish the feet 
of such in the Day of Judgment/ 
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“ Seat of Prophecy, 

•* This, says one, was a protuberance on the 
Prophet’s back of the size and appearance of 
a pigeon’s egg. It is said to have been the 
divine seal which, according to the predictions 
of the Scriptui'es, marked Mahomet as tho 
last of the Prophets. How far Mahomet 
himself encouraged this idea it is ejimpos- 
eible to say. From the traditions it would 
seem to have been nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size ; and the saying of Mahomet, 
that ‘ God had placed it there,’ was probably 
the germ of supernatural associations which 
^rew up concerning it. 

**I7azr. 

“ His hair used to be combed; ft was 
neither curling nor smooth. Ho had, says 
one, four curled locks. His bail was ordi¬ 
narily parted, but ho did not care if it was 
not so. According to another tradition, ‘ The 
Jews and Christians used to let their hair fall 
doAvn, while tho heathen parted it. Now 
Mahomet loved to follow the people of tho 
Book in matters concerning which lie had no 
express command. So ho used to lot down 
his hair without parting it. Subsequently, 
however, he fell into the habit of paidmg 
it.’ 

“ Moustache. 

“ Mahomet used to clip liis moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: ‘You 
ought to clip yoiii beard and allow youi 
moustaches to grow ’ • Nay,* said the Pro¬ 

phet, ‘ for my Lore) hath conimaiided me to 
clip the moustaches and allow the beard to 
grow.’ 

“ Dress. 

“ Various traditions ;ue quoted on the dif¬ 
ferent colours he used to wear-—white chiefly, 
but also red, yellow, and green, lie .some¬ 
times put on woollen clothes. Aycsha, it is 
said, exhibited a piece ot woollen slull m 
which she swore that ^lahumet died She 
adds that he once had* a Jdack woollen 
dress, and she still remembeiod, as she 
spoke, the contrast between tho Prophet's 
fair skin and the black cjotli. ‘ Ihc od,our of 
it, however, bocoining unpleasant, he c.ast it 
oii,for he loved sweet odours,’ 

“Ho entered Mecca on the taking of tho 
city (some say) w'ith a black tui’bau. lie 
had also a black standard. Tho end of his 
turban used to hang down botAveen his shoul¬ 
ders. He once received the present of a 
scarf for a tui-ban, which had a figured or 
spotted fringe ; and this ho cut off before 
wearing it. He was very fond of striped 
Yemen stuffs. He used to wrap his turban 
many times round his head, and ‘ the lower 
edge of it used to appear like tho soiled 
clothes of an oil-dealer.’ 

“ He once prayed in a silken dress, and 
then cast it aside whth abhorrence, saying: 
‘ buch stuff it doth not become tho pious to 
wear.’ On another occasion, as ho prayed in 

figured or spotted mantle, the spots at¬ 
tracted his notice; when ho had ended, he 
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said ‘Takeaway that mantle, foi verily it 
hath distracted me in my prayers, and bring 
me a common one.’ His sleeve ended at tho 
wrist. Tho robes in which he was in tho 
habit of receiving embassies, and his lino 
Hadhramaut mantle, remained with the Ca¬ 
liphs; when worn or ront, these gaiments 
w'cre mended with fresh cloth; and m after 
times, the Caliphs used to wxar them at the 
festivals. When bo put on new clothes 
(either an undor-garment, a girdle, or a tur¬ 
ban), tho Prophet would offer up a prayer 
such as this. ‘Praise be to the Lord who 
hath clothed me with that which shall hide 
my nakedness and adorn me >vhiIo I live. I 
pray Thee for tho good that is in this, apd 
tho good that hath been made for it; and I 
seek refuge from the evil that is in the same, 
and from the evil that hath been made for it.’ 

“ Shoes. 

“ Uis servant, Anas, bad charge of hi.i 
shoe.s and of his wator-pot. .tVfter his raa.ster’s 
death, Alias used to show his shoes. They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
two thongs. In the year 100 or 110 a.h., one 
went to buy shoe.s at Mecca, and tells us that 
tho shoemaker offered to make them exactly 
after the model of Mahomet’s, which ho said 
he had seen in the possession of Fatima, 
granddaughter of Abbas. His shoes used to 
be cobbled. Ho was in the habit of praying 
with his shoes oh. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers, all the people did 
likcwi.so, but Mahomet told them there was 
no necessity, for he had merely taken o’ff 
his own because Gabriel had apprised him 
that llicTC was hoine diily substance attach¬ 
ing to them (cleanliness being required in all 
the HuiToundiiigs at prayer). Tlic thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and they mended them 
for him by ashling a new piece; after the ser¬ 
vice, Mahomet desired hi.s shoes to be taken 
anay and tho thong.s restored as they were; 

‘ F(tr,’ Mild ho, ‘ I was distracted at prayei 
thereby ’ 

•* I'ooih'picks. 

“Aycsha tells u.s that Muliomet never lay 
down,'by night or by day, but on waking ho 
ap})lied tlio tooth-pick to his teeth before ho 
performed ablution. Ho u.scd it so much a.s 
to w*ear away hi.s gums. Tho tooth-pick wa.s 
always placed conveniently for him at night, 
so that, when ho got up in the night to pray, 
ho might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that he saw him with the toothpick in 
his* mouth, and that he kept saying aa, aa, 
as if about to vomit. His tooth-picks woro 
made of the greon wood of th® palin-U:e. 
Ho novor travelled without on©, 

“ Articles of Toilet, 

** He very frequently oiled his hair, poured 
water on his beard, and applied antimony to 
his eyos. 

** Annonr, 

** Four sections arc devoted, to the descrip- 
lion of Mahomet's armour,—his swordSf coats 
of mail, shields, lances, and bows. 
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** The Prophet iisecl to snuff sinisim fsesa- 
mum), and wash his hands in a decoction of 
ihe wild plum-tree. When ho was afraid of 
/forgetting anything, he would tie a thread on 
his finger or his ring. 

“ Horses. 

“The first horse which "Mahomet orer 
possessed was one he purche-sed of tho Bani 
Fazara, for ten owckeas (ounces of silver); 
and he called its name sakb (i vmning water), 
from the easiness pf its paces. Mahomet was 
mounted on it at the hs-ttle of Ohod, when 
there was but one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called 
Sabdf{a (Shamjah ?); ho raced it and it won, 
pnd h0 tN'as greatly rejoiced thoieat. He had 
a third horse, named (neigher). 

“ Hliling Camels. 

“Besides A1 Caawa (al-Qa^wa), Mahomet 
had a can-\0l called Adhba (al-‘A7.ba), which 
in speed outstripped all others. Yet one 
day an Arab passed it when at its fleetest 
pace. . The Moslems were chagrined at this ; 
but Mahomet reproved them, saying, ‘ It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever mon 
exalt anything, or seek to exalt it, then the 
Lord putteth down the same. 

“ Milch Camels. 

“ Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the 
same that were plundered at A1 Ghaba. Their 
milk was for the support of his family : evoiy 
evening they gave two large skinsful. 0mm 
Salmah relates: ‘ Our chief food when wc 
lived ^itn Mahomet was milk. The camels 
used io bo brought from A1 Ghaba every 
evening. I ha'd one called Aris, and Ayesha 
one called A1 Samra. The herdman fed them 
at A1 Jhaiiia, ari?l brought them to our homes 
in the evening. There was also one for Ma¬ 
homet. 

“ Milch Flocks. 

“ Mahomet had seven gouts which 0mm 
Ayman used to tend (this pro^mbly refers to 
an early period of bis residence at Medina). 
His flocks grazed at Ohod and Himna alter¬ 
nately, and were brought back to the house 
of that wife whose tum it was for Mahomet 
to be in her abode. A favoui-itc goat having 
died, tho Piopbct desired its skin to bo 

tanned. 

**• Mahomet attached a peculiar blessing to 
the possession of goats. ‘ There is no house,’ 
he would say, ‘ possessing a goat, but a bles¬ 
sing abideth thereon; and thAre is no house 
posssessing three goats, but the angels pass 
the night there praying for its inmates until 
the morning.’ 

“ Servants. 

“ Fomdeen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who served the Prophet at vaiioiis times. 
His slaves he ahvays freed. 

*• Houses. 

*' Abdallah ibn Yazid relates that he saw 
the houses in which the wives of the Prophet 


dwelt, at the time when Omar Ibn A1 Aziz, 
Governor of Medina (about A.H. 100) demo¬ 
lished them. They were built -of unhuVnt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branches, daubed (or built-up) with 
mud; he counted nine houses, each having 
separate apartments, in the space extending 
from the house of Ayesha and the gat$ of 
Mahomet to the house of Asma, daughte? of 
Hoseiii. Observing tho dwelling-place of 
0mm Salma, he questioned her grandson con^ 
ceming it, and he told him that when the. 
Prophet was absent on the effpedition to 
Duma. Onim S^lma built up an Addition to 
hor house with a wall of unbumt bneks* 
When Mahomet rotmTied, he went in to 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, ‘ I purposed, 0 Prophet, 
to shut out the glances of men ’ thereby! ’ 
Mahomet answered: ‘0 0mm Salma I verily, 
the most miprofitablc thing that oateth 
np the wealth of the Believer is building.’ 
A citizen of Medina present at the time, con¬ 
firmed this account, and added that the cur- 
tain.s of the door were of black hair-cloth. 
He was present, he said, when the despatch 
of the Caliph Abd al Ma,lik (a.h. 86-88) was 
read aloud, commanding that these houses 
should bo brought within the area of the 
mosque, and he never witnessed sorer weeping 
than there was amongst the people that day. 
One exclaimed: ‘ I wish, by the Lord! that 
they would leave these houses alone thus 
us they arc ; then would those that spring up 
hereafter in Medina, and strangers from the 
ends of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet's own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride.’ 

“ There w’ere four houses of unburnt bucks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches ; and 
five houses mado of palm-branche.s built up 
with mud and without any separate apart¬ 
ments. Each was three Arabian yard.s in 
length. Some say they had leather curtaiiu 
for the dooivs. One could reach the roof wfith 
the hand. 

“ The house of Ilaritha (Haiisah) was next 
to that of Mahomet. Now whenever Maho¬ 
met took to himself a new wife, he added 
another house to the row, and Haritha was 
obliged successively to remove his house, and 
to build on the sjiace beyond. At last tin... 
was repeated so often, that the Pro])het said 
to those about him: ‘ Verily, it shameth mo 
to turn Hfiriiha over and over again out of 
his house.’ 

“ Properties. 

Thorb were seven gardens which Mukhei-' 
rick the Jew left to Mahomet, Omar ibn AI 
Aziz, the Caliph, .said that, when Governor 
of Medina, he ate of the fruit of these, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that 
these gardens 'foimed a poriion of the con¬ 
fiscated estates of the Bani Nadhir. Thev 
were afterwards dedicated perpetually to 
pious purposes. 

“ Mahomet had three other properties;— 

•• 1. The eoufiscated lands of ike Bani 
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ISadhir, The produce of these "was appro- ' 
priated to his own wants. One of the plots i 
was called Mashruba Omni Ibrahim, the ! 
‘ summer garden of (Mary) the mother of 
Ibrahim,’where the Prophet used to visit her. 

‘•.II. Fadak ; the fruits of this were reserved 
as a fund for indigent travellers. 

“III. The fifth shatc, and the lands received j 
by capitulation, in Klieihar. This was divided | 
into throe parts. Two wore devoted for the 
bcnellt of the Moslems generally (/.< for State 
purposes); the proceeds of the thud, Maho¬ 
met assigned for the support of his own 
family ; and what romaiiiod over ho added to 
the fimd for the use of the Moslems.”. (77/c 
Lije of MahoineJ, by Wijliam Muir, Esq., 
London, 18G1, vol. iv.,'^p. 325.) 

(2) Dr. A. Spienger, Persian translator of 
the Government of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, gives the following valu¬ 
able review of the eharactor of Muhammad, 
as regards hi^s a.ssumption of the prophetic 
office :— 

“ Up to his fortieth j’oar, 5Iohammad de¬ 
voutly worshipped the gods of his fathers. 
The predominance of his imaginative powers, 
.and his peculiar position, gave him a tuin foi 
religious meditation. Me annually Nj)ent the 
month of Kamazafi in sccluMon m a cave of 
Mount Hir'ii, where the Qoiayshites used tc 
devote themselves to ascetic exercises. In 
tlii.s-"'retreat he passed a eeitain number of 
nights in jiraycrs, fasted, fed the poor, and 
gave himself up to meditation, and on his 
return to Makkah ho walked seven times 
round the Ka’bah before be went to his own 
house. 

When he was foidy years of age, the first 
doubts concerning idolatry arose in his rnmd. 
The true believers ascribe thi.s crisis to a 
divine revelation, and therefore eaiefully con¬ 
ceal the circumstances which may have given 
the first impul.se. It is likely that the eccen¬ 
tric Zaid, whom he must have met m Mount 
Ilira, first in,stilled purer notions icspeeting 
God into his mind, and induced him to read tlic 
Biblical hi.story. To abjure tlie gods, from 
whom he had hoped for salvation, caused a 
great struggle to IMohammad, and ho bcc.amc 
dejected and fond of .solitude. He s])ent the 
greater part of his time in IJira, and came only 
occa.sionally fo Makkah for new provisions. 

“ Undi.sturbod meditation increased \his 
excitement, and hi.s ovei strained brains 
were, even in sleep, occupied with doubts and 
speculations. In one of his visions he saw an 
angel, who said to hi'm, ‘ Read.’ He answered, 

‘ I am not reading.’ The angel laid bold of 
him and squeezed him, until Mohammad suc¬ 
ceeded 111 making an efTort. Then he released 
him, and said again, ‘ Read.’ Mohammad 
answered, ‘ I am not reading.’ This was re¬ 
peated three times ; and at length the angel 
said, ‘ Read in the name of thy Lord, the 
Creator, who has created man of congealed 
blood ;—read, for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It is He who has taught by the pen (has re¬ 
vealed the Scriptures); it is He who has 
taught man what he does not know * Those 
fir© the initial words of a Surah of the 
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and the first revelation which Mohaiflttiad re¬ 
ceived. If this dicam was as momentous as 
authentic traditions make it, it imist have 
been the crisis, which caused Mohammad to 
sock for tiuth in the l)ooks of the Jews and 
Chiistians. The w'oids of the ailgel admit 
baldly any other sense After much hesita¬ 
tion he dcteimine.s to study the tenets of 
anothei faith, which wa.s ho.stile to that of 
his f.ithcrs. Hi.s resolve is sanctioned by tt 
vision, and he thank.s the Creator, whom tho 
Qoray''hitcs always con.sidorod the greatest 
among their gods, for having sent a revela¬ 
tion tu diioct man. 

“ It IS certain, however, that no Mnsalman 
Avill admit the .sense which I give to theso 
vcises of the Quran ; and Mohammad himself^ 
ill the progress of his career, formally denied 
liaMiig icad any part of the Scriptures before 
the Quran had been revealed to him. This,, 
liuw'ovcr, can only be true if ho meant the 
first mu-ncs of the Quran, that is to say, those 
mentioned above ; for in the following revela¬ 
tions he introduces the names of most pro¬ 
phets. he holds lip their history as an ex¬ 
ample to the IMakkians, he borrows cxpro.s* 
sions from the Bible wdiich he admired tov 
their .sublimity, he betrays his acquaint^lce 
with the gospels by referring to an erro¬ 
neously translated vcvse of St. John, for-a 
proof of his mission, and he frequently al¬ 
ludes to the legends of the Rabbins and 
Christians. Whence has the ^Prophet of the 
Gentiles ('btained his knowledge of the 
Biblical history ? He answers the question 
himself: It is God who has revealed it to me. 
This assertion satisfies the bohover» and is a 
hint to the imjuirer in tracing the sources of 
ins information. lie would hardly have 
hazaided it had he not obtained his instruc¬ 
tion under considerable socresy. The spirit 
of persecution at Makkali, which manifested 
itself against Zaid, made caution ne.cessary 
fur Jluhamimid, though originally he may 
have had no ultmior views,jn making himself 
acquainted with another faith. ' Yet wdth all 
his precautions, the Qorayshites knew enough 
of his history to disprove his pretensions. lie 
him.self confesses, in a Surah revealed at 
Makkah (Surah xxv. 5), that they said that the 
Quran was a ti.ssue of falsehood ; that several 
people had assisted him ; and that he preached 
nothing uiori' than what wa.s contained in the 
•* Asatyr of the Ancients,” which he used to 
write, from the dictation of hia teacher?, 
morning and evening. Who were the men 
who instructed Mohammad ? It is not likely 
that he would have dared to declare before 
them-, that the doctrines which he had re¬ 
ceived from them had been revealed to him ; 
nor is it likely that, had they been alive after 
the new religion had become triumphant, they 
would have allowed him to take all the credit 
to himself. Those who exercised an influence 
upon Mohammad were his disciples; but we 
find no instance in which he appeared to buy 
eecresy by submitting to the dictation of 
others. I am inclined to think, therefore,that 
his instructors died during his early career; 
and this supposition ©oablea us to ascertain 
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tho nnmos of some of them. The few speci¬ 
mens of the sayings of Zaid, which have been 
preserved, prove that M-ohammacl borrowed 
freely from him, not Only his tenets, but even 
Ills expressions; and Zaid did not long sur¬ 
vive Mohammad’s assumption of llis office. 
It is likely that \Varaciah, the cousin of Kha- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
first to declare that the Groat Law [naMPS] 
would be revalcd to him, and who expressed 
a wish 1.0 nssint him during the persecution^- 
to which cvciy prophet was subject, was one 
of his teachers. Waraqah died shortly before 
the time when he publicly proclaimed bis 
mission, The d<^fence of the Prophet, that 
the man, of whom hi^ countrymen .said that 
ho assisted him in writing tlio Qur.m, w.as a 
foreii^ner (Snrah xvi. 105), and nn.able to 
write so pure Ar.abic as tlie langnnge of the 
Quvau W.as, leads us to suspuct that one 
of his chief authorities for the Biblical legends 
was ’Addas, a monk of Nineveli, wbo was 
settled at Makkah. (See Tafshu 'I^Bai^rnn 
on Sfirah xxv. (J.) And there can be no 
doubt that the Rabbins of the tlijaz eom- 
munieated to Mobanlmad their legends. The 
commentators upon the Quran inform ns far¬ 
ther. that ho used to listen to Jabr and Yasiir, 
t\vo sword-mannfACtuvers at Makkah, when 
they read the scri}durcs; and Ibn Ishaq says, 
that he had intercourse with ’Abdal-Rahman, 
a Christian of Zannimah; but we must never 
forget that the object of these authorities, in 
such matters, i.s not to instruct their readers, 
but to mislead them. 

“It is certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs. and from the commenta¬ 
tors on the Quran, that ^ Asafyr of the 
Anocniii' is the name of a book; but we 
have Tjjry little information as to its origin 
and oontent.S. (Soo the Commentaries of al- 
Bai'/awi and the Jalalan on Surah xxv.) 
That dogmas were propounded in it, besides 
Biblical legends, appears from several pas¬ 
sages of the Quran, where it is said that it 
contained the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
(Surahs xxvii. 70, xlvi. 10.) It is also clear 
lliat it was known at !Makkah before iiloliam- 
mad ; for the Qorayshite.s told him that they 
and their fathers had been acquainted with it 
before he taught it. and that all th.at lie 
taught was contained in it, (Surah Iwiii. 15.) 
Mohammad had, in all likelihood, besides, a 
version of porlion.s of the scriptures, both of 
the genuine and some of the apocryphal 
works; for ho refers his audience to them 
without reserve. Tabary informs us that 
when IMohammad first entered on his office, 
even his wife Khadyjah had read the .scrip¬ 
tures, and \vfis acquainted with the history of 
the prophets. (See Bafriiny's trairslation of 
Tab.ary in Persi.an.) 

“ In spite of three passages of the Quran 
quoted above, the meaning of which they 
clumsily pervert, .almost all modern Musai- 
inan writers, niid many of the old ones, deny 
th.at Mohammad knew* reading or Avriting. 
Good authors, however, particularly among 
the, Shiahs, admit that ho knew reading; but 
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they say be was not a skilful penman. Th» 
only support of tho opinion of the former is 
one pas.sago of the Quran, t^irah vii. 150, in 
which Mohammad says that he was the Pfo- 
)>het of the Ummis, and an Ummi himself. 
This word, they s.ay, means illiterate: but 
others say it means a man who is not skilful 
in writing; and others suppose it to mean a 
Makkian or an Arab. It is cldar that they 
merely guess, from tho context, at the meaii- 
ing of the word. (Iintni is deriyed froni 
niiimah^ ‘nation’ (Latin ymSy Greek ethno.f^ 
and on comparing the passages of the Quran, 
in w’hich it occurs, it appears that it means 
gentile (Greek ct/inicos). It is said in the 
Quran, that some Jews aro hone.st, but Others 
think there is no harm in wronging the 
Ummis, Ima'm Sadiq observe.? 

Qahih^ vol. ii. chapter 0, p, 2) on this pasSage, 
that tho Ar.abs .aro meant under Ummis, and 
th.at they .are c.alled so, though Ihoy knew 
writing, because God had revealed no book to 
them, and had sent them no prophet, SeVer.-il 
iiist.anees in which Mohammad did read and 
wiitc are iccordod by Bokhary, Nasay, and 
others. It however, certain that he wisht'd 
to .appear ignorant, in order to raise the ele¬ 
gance of the composition of tho Quran into a 
rnuacle. 

* * 

“According to one record, the doubts, in¬ 
decision, and preparation of the Prophet for 
his office hasted seven ye.ars ; and So sincere 
and intense wore his meditation.? on malt era 
of^ religion, that they brought him tO tho 
brink of ni.adncss. In tho Quran wo can 
trace three phases in tho progress of the 
mind of Mohammad from idolatry to tho for¬ 
mation of n new creed. First, the religion of 
tho Kab’ali. in wliich ho sincOrely bolioved, 
.seems to have formed’the principal .subject of 
liis inodilaiKuis. The eontemplatiort of nature, 
probably .ss.snsted liy instruction, led him to 
the kiiowleilge of the unity of God; and there 
is baldly a verse in tho Quran which does not 
show how forcibly he was struck with this 
trutlu By satisfying the faith of his fathers, 
he jtried to icconcile it with the belief in one 
(rod; and for .some time he considered thO 
idols round the K.a’b.ah d.nnghtcrs of (dod, who 
inteicedo with Him for their Worshiiipers. 
But he gave up this belief, chiefly because lio 
could not n-concilo himself to the idea that 
God sliouhl have only daughters, which was 
ignominious m tlie Vyo.s of an Arab ; ami that 
men should have .son.?, who roflc(;l honour ou 
a family. He also connected tho idokitrou? 
wor.ship of the black .stone, and tho ceremo¬ 
nies of the Ilajj, and .almo.st all tlio other 
pagan usages of the ILiramitcs, with their 
Abraham. This idea w.ss not hi.s own The 
sceptic? who preceded him hold the .same 
opinion ; yet it was neither ancient nor gene¬ 
ral among tlic pagan Arabs. Wo find no con¬ 
nexion between the tenets of Moses and those 
of the Haramite.s; and though Biblical n.aiiic*i 
are verj^^ frequent among the Musalmans, we 
do not find one instance of their occurrenco 
among the pagans of the Hijaz lief ore Mo- 
ha iiiniad. 
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* “ It has been mentioned that the vision in 
which ho was ordered to read, caused him 
finally to renounce idolatry; we are told that 
after this vision an intenmssion of revelation, 
called fatrcih^ took place, which lasted up¬ 
wards of two years. The meaning of fatrah 
is simply that, though this vision was a 
revelation, he did not assume his office for 
two or three years. It is certain that ho 
coniposed many Surahs of the Quran during 
this time; and it must have been during this 
period that the tenets of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians seriously occupied his mind. Before 
the vision he was an idolater; and after the 
fatrah ho possessed the acquaintance with the 
scriptural history which we find in the 
Quran. Even after he had declared himself 
a prophet, ho shewed, during the beginning 
of his career, a strong leaning towards, and a 
sincere belief in, the scriptures and Biblical 
legends; but in proportion fo his su.cces8 he 
separated himself from the Bible. 

“ This is the second phase in the progress 
of the Prophet’s mind. His belief in the 
scriptures does not imply that ho ever be¬ 
longed to the Christian or Jewish Church. 
He never could reconcile his notions of God 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, and with the 
Divinity of Christ, and he was disgusted with 
the monkish institutions and sectarian dis¬ 
putes of the Christians. His creed was: 
* Ho is God alone, the Eternal God; He has 
not begotten, and is not begottep; and none 
is His equal.’ (See Surah cxii.) Nothing, 
however, can bo more, erroneous than to 
suppose that Mohammad was, at any period 
of his early career, a ^deist. Faith, when 
once extinct, cannot be revived; and it was 
his enthusiastic faith in inspiration that made 
him a prophet. Disappointed with the Jewish 
and Christian religions, ho begah to form a 
system of faith of his own; and this is the 
third phase of the transition period. For 
some time, it seems, he had no intention to 
preach it publicly, but circmnstances, as well 
as the warm conviction of the truth of his 
ci'eed, at length prevailed upon him to spread 
it beyond the circle of his family and friends. 

“ The mental cxciitemont of the Prophet 
was much increased during the fatrah^ and 
like the ardent scholar -in one of Schiller’s 
poems, who dared to lift the veil of truth, he 
was nearly annihilated by the light which 
broke in upon him. He usually wandered 
about in the hills near iMakkah, and was so long 
absent, that on one occasion, his wife being 
afraid that he was lost, sent men in search of 
him. He suffered from hallucinations of his 
senses, and", to finish his sufferings, ho several 
times contemplated suicide by throwing him¬ 
self down from a precipice. His friends were 
alarmed at his state of mind. Some con¬ 
sidered it as the eccentricities of a poetical 
genius ; others thought that he was a kahin^ 
or soothsayer ; but the majority took a less 
charitable view (sec Surah Ixix. 40, xx. 5), 
and declared that he was insane ; and, as 
madness and melancholy are ascribed to 
supernatural influence in the East, they said 
that he was in the power-of Satan and his 
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agents, the jinn. They called in exorcists.; 
and be himself doubted the soundness of his 
mind. ‘ I hear a sound,’ he said to his wi^e, 

‘ and see a light. I am afraid there are jinn 
in me.’ And on other oepasiona he said, ‘ I 
am afraid I am a kahin,^ ‘ God will never 
allow that such should befall thee,* said Kha- 
dyjah; < for thou keepost thy engagements, 
and assibiest thy relations.’ According to 
some accounts, she added, ‘ Thou wilt be the 
prophet of thy nation.’ And, m order to re¬ 
move every doubt, she took him to her 
cousin Waraqah; and ho said to her, ‘ I see 
thou (i.e. thy explanation) art correct; the 
cause of the excitement of thy husband is 
the coming to him of the great nomos, law, 
which is like the nomos of Moses. If I 
should be alive when he receives his mission, 

I would assist him; for I believe in him.’ 
After this Khadyjah wont to the monk, ’Addas, 
and he confirmed what Waraqah had said. 
Waraqah died soon after, before Mohammad 
entered on his mission. 

“ The words of Mohammad,.* I am af -aid I 
am a kahin,’ require some explanation. The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
believed in kahins, soothsayers ; and even in 
our days they have greater faith in saints 
and inspired persons than other equally un¬ 
civilized nations. Such a belief is so neces¬ 
sary a limitation of the personal freedom' of 
the Bedouins, which knows no other bounds, 
that I consider it as the offspring of liberty. 
Even the most refractory spirit bees no humi¬ 
liation in confessing his wrong-doings to a 
helpless seer, and in submitting to his deci¬ 
sions ; and by doing so, if ho has embroiled 
himself, ho can return to peace with himself 
and with society. We find, thoroforo, in the 
ancient history of Arabia, that litigations 
were frequently referred to celebrated kahins. 
These, it would appear, were eccentric per¬ 
sons, of groat cunning, and not without genius. 
The specimens which iWo have of their 
oracles are obscure, and Usually in rhymed 
prose and incoherent sentences ; and they aro 
frequently preceded by a heavy oath to the 
truth of what they say, like some of the 
Surahs of the Quran. - It was believed that 
they knew what wa^ Concealed from the 
eyes of the common mortals ; but they were 
looked upon with awe; for the Arabs con- 
xieivcd that they were possessed by, or allied 
with, Satan and the jinn. The evil spirits 
used to approach the gates of heaven by 
stealth, to pry into .the secrets which were 
being transacted between God and the angels, 
and to convey them to the kahins. Existing 
prejudices loft no alternative to Mohammad 
but to proclaim himself a prophet who was 
inspired by God and His angels, or to bo con¬ 
sidered a kahin possessed by Satan and his 
agents the jinn. 

“Khadyjah and her friends advised )pm to 
adopt tTio former course; and, after some he¬ 
sitation, he followed their advice, as it would 
appear, with his own conviction. .His purer 
notions of the Deity, his moral conduct, his 
predilection for religious speculations, and 
his piety, were proofs sufficiently strong to 
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convince iin affectionate ivife lliiit tlie super- ' 
natural inthicnc<^. under wbiuh ht‘ wii^, came 
from heaven But, as the paj^an Arabs had 
very impel feet notunis uf dnin*' inspiiation. 
it was necessary f<>i him to pro\e to them, 
by thO history ef the prepht'ts, that some | 
seers were inspired by tJod , and to this end, 
ho devoted more th in two-thirds of the 
Quran to Biblical legends, most of which he 
has so well adapted to his own t'a^e, that if we 
substitute the name of Mohammad for Mose^ ■ 
and Abraham, we have his own views, fate, 
and tendency, And, m order to remove | 
every doubt as to tho cause of his excite- i 
ment, Mohammad 5iiht.e(piently ruaiut.iined. i 
that smci! he iiad assumed his olhee, hoaven ] 
was surrounded by a strong guard of angeU . 1 
and if the jiim venture to ascend to its pre i 
cincls, a lluming dart, that is to say. a shoot¬ 
ing star, is throAvn at thorn, and they are pre- ; 
cipitated to tho lower regions ; and, ttiere- 
fore, the kahius ceased with the commence¬ 
ment of his mission. 

•' I'he declaration of Waraqah, and of the 
monk 'Addas, that the great nomos would 
descend upon him, and the faith of his wife, 
neither conyeyed full conviction nor gave 
they Ruffleiont courage to Mohammad to 
declare him.self pubhely the messenger of 
God; on the contrary, they increased tho 
morbid state of his mind. A fatalist, as ho 
was, it wa.s a hallucination and a fit which 
decided higi to follow their advice One day. 
w'hilfet he was wandering about in the hills 
near Makkah, with the intention to destroy 
himself, he board a voice ; and, on rai.sing 
his head, he beheld Gabriel, between heaven 
and earth ; and the angel assured him that 
he wa.s the prophet of God, This hallucina¬ 
tion is one of tho few clearly stated miracles 
to which ho appeals in the Quran. Not 
even an allusion is made, in that book, to his 
fits, during \Ahich his folicsvers behove that 
he icccivcd the revelations. This hears out 
the accoimt of 'Whiqidy, which 1 have followed, 
and proves that it was rather tho exalto<l 
state of his mmd, than his fits, which caused 
his fi lends to believe in his mission. Fright¬ 
ened by this apparition, he letuniid home , 
and. feeling unwell, he called for covering. 
Ho had a' lit, and they poured cold water 
wpou Vum , and \sVieu Vac was vocovciing 
from it, ho iecei\ed the revelation, - O thou 
covered, arise and preaeh, and magnify thy 
Lord, and cleanse thy gunnent, and fly every 
abomination ’; and henceforth, we are told, 
he received revelations without intermission; 
that is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and 
he assumed his office 

‘‘ This crisis of Mohammad’s struggles 
boars a strange resemblance to tho opening 
scene of Goethe’s Faust, lie paints, in that 
admirable drama, tho struggles uf mind 
which attend the transition, in men of genius, 
from the ideal to the real—from youth to 
manhood. Both in Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, 
is dispelled by the song of angels, which 
ri-^es from their own bosom,'- and is the voice 
of the consciousness of their sincerity and 
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warmth in seeking f..r tiuth; and in both, 
after this crisis, tho t'ntluisia.sm ebbs gra¬ 
dually down to calm design, and they now 
blasphemously ’sacrifice then faith in God to 
solf-aggrandisemont. In this respect tho re- 
semblance of the second ])art of lausi to 
Mohaiiiiiiad’s earoei at Marinaii is comjileto. 
As the {leriod of transition in tbo life of 
tho Prophet has hitherto been completely 
unknown in Europe, Goethe’s general piciuie 
of this period, in the life of enthuMasts, is like 
a prediction in reference to the individual 
caMi of Mohammad 

‘•Some authors consider tho fits uf the 
Prophet ai+the princi})al evidence of liis nua- 
siun.Hiid it is therefore nece.ssary to say d 
few word.s on tlieui. They were preceded 
hv a gieat depro.ssiou of spirits; he w.is 
dos])ondent. ami his face wiis clouded , and 
they were ushered in by ooldness of the 
extiemities and shiAonng. He .shook..is if 
ho weie sutlenng of ague, and called out lor 
covering. His mind wa.s in a most })ainfully 
excited state. He hcaid a tinkling in his eais, 
as if bolls wore ringing; or a humming, as if 
bees were swarming round liis head , and hi.s 
hj>s ijuivered; hut this motion was under tho 
contiol of volition. If tho attack pioceodecl 
beyond this stage, his cyo,'. became fixed aiul 
staring, and the motions of his he.id became 
convulsive umLjuitomatic. At length, pei- 
Rpiration broke out, which coveiod his lace 
in large drops, and with this ended the 
attack Sometimes^ however, if he had a 
violent lit, he fell comatose to the ground, 
like a person who is intoxicated; and (at 
least at a lattei period of bis life) lus face 
s\as tlushed, and his lespiration stertorous, 
and ho remained in that state for some time. 
The bystaiideis spimkled water in his face, 
but he himselt fancied that ho would derH o 
a great benetit from being cupped on the 
head This is all tho information which 1 
have been able to collect concerning tho fit.s 
of Muhammad. It will bo observed that we 
have no distinct account of « paroxysm be¬ 
tween the one which ho had In his infancy, 
and tho one after which he assumed hi.s 
oilico. It i.s likely that up to his forty-fourth 
year they were not habitual. The alarm of 
tho nurse, under whose care he had been two 
years before ho had the former of th6se two 
lit.s, shews that it wa.^ the first, and the ago and 
circum.stances under which he had it, render 
it likely that it was suhtary, and caused by 
tho heat of tho sun and gastric irritation. 
The lit after which ho assumed his office 
was undoubtedly brought on by long ■'Con¬ 
tinued and increasing mental excitement, and 
by his ascetic exercises. Wc know that bo 
used frequently to fast, and that ho some¬ 
times devoted the greater part of the night 
to prayer. The bias of the Musalmaiis is to 
glos.s over tho aberration of mind, and the 
intention to commit suicide, of their prophet 
Most of his biographers pass over the transi¬ 
tion period in silence, We may, therefore, ho 
justified in stretching the scanty information 
which wc can glean from them to the utmost 
extent, and in suppo.sing that he was foi 
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Rome time a complete maniac ; and that the 
^ fit after which ho assumed his office was a 
I parox 5 \STn of cataleptic insanity. This 
ciisoaso is sometimes accompanied hy .such 
intciesting psychical phenomena, that even 
in modern tunes it has given ri.so to many 
euperstitioiis opimuns. After this paroxysm 
the fits became habitual, though the moral ex- 
citemont cooled down, and they assumed more 
and more an epileptic character.” (The Life 
fff Mohammad from Original Sources^ by A. 
Sprenger, M.D., part i, Allahabad, 1851, 
p. 5)49.) 

Dr. Marcus Dodd.s, in lii.s Mohammed^ 
nnadha, and ChrifitT saytj;— 

“ But is Mohammed in no sense a prophet? 
Certainly he had two of the most important 
rharactenstica of tho prophetic order'. He 
Raw timth about God which his follow-men 
did not see, and he had an irresistible inward 
impulse to publish this tinith. In respect of 
this latter qualitication, ]\Iohammod may 
stand oompaiison with tho most courageous 
of the heroic prophets of Israel. For the 
truth’s .sake he risked his life, he suffered 
daily persecution for years, and eventually 
banishment, the loss of property, of the 
goodwill of his follow-citizens, and of the 
confidence of bis friends •, ho suffered, in 
short, as much as any man can suffer short 
of death, which he only escaped by flight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his mes¬ 
sage. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him. ‘ Though they array against 
•mo the sun on tho right-hand and the moon 
on the loft, I cannot renounce my pm-poso.’ 
And it was this persistency, this belief in his 
cull, to proclaim the unity of God, which was 
the making of Islam. 

“ Other men havii-heen monotheists m the 
midst of idolaters, but no other man has 
founded a strong and enduring monotheistic 
religion. Tho distinction in his case was his 
resolution that other men slmuldhelievo. If 
we ask what it was that made Mohammed 
aggressive and proselytizing, where other 
men hivd been content to cherish n solitary 
faith, wo must answer that" it was nothing 
else than tho depth and force of his own 
conviction of tho truth. To himself the dif¬ 
ference between one God^ and many, between 
the unseen Creator and these ugly lumps of 
stone or wood, was simply infinite. The one 
creed was death and darkness to him, tho 
other life and light. It is useless seeking for 
motives in such a case—for ends to servo and 
selfish reasons for his speaking *, the impossi¬ 
bility with Mohammed was to keep silence. 
His acceptance of tho office of teacher of his 
people was anything but the ill-advised and 
pudden impulse of a light-minded vanity or 
ambition. His own convictions had been 
reached only after long years of lonely menial 
agony, and of a doubt and distraction bor¬ 
dering on madncs.s. Who can doubt tho 
earnestness of that search aftei~ti-uth and tho 
living God, that drove the affluent merchant 
from his comfortable home and his fond wife, 
•to make his abode for months at a time in the 
di.smal cave on Moimt Hiia ? If wo respect 
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the shrinking of Isaiah or Jeremiah from tlio 
heavy task of proclaiming unwelcome Irutli, 
wo must also ro.spict the keen sonsitivenoss 
of Mohammed, who was so bnrdoued by this 
same responsibility, and so persuaded of In: 
incompotcucy for tho task, that at times ho 
thought his new feelings and llioughts were a 
snare of the Devil, and at times he would fam 
have rid himself of all fiiilher struggle by 
casting himself from a fiicmdly precipice. 
His rolling his head in his mantle, tli (3 sound 
of the ringing of bolls in his cars, his sobbing 
like a young camel, the suddon grey hairs 
which ho himself nsciibed to tlio tcrrillo 
Sura.s—what were all these but so many 
phy.sical signs of iiorvous organization over¬ 
strained by anxiety and thought? 

“His giving himself out us a prophet of 
God was, in the first instance, not only sin¬ 
cere, but probably correct in tho sense in 
which he himself understood it. He felt thkt 
he had thoughts of God which it deeply con¬ 
cerned aU around him to receive, and lie 
knew that these thoughts were given him by 
God, although not, as wo shall sec, a revela¬ 
tion strictly so called. His mistake by no 
moans lay in his supposing himself to be 
called upon by God to speak for Him and in¬ 
troduce a better religion, but it lay in his gi*a- 
dually coming to insist quite as much on 
men’s accepting him as a prophet as on their 
accepting the great truth he preached. He 
was. a prophet to his countrymen in .so far 
as ho proclaimed the unity of God, but this 
was no sufficient ground for his claiming to 
be their guide in all matters of religion, still 
less for his assuming the lordship over thoin 
in all matters civil as wpjl, Tho modesty 
and humility apparent in him, so long as his 
mind was possessed with objective truth, gra¬ 
dually gives W'ay to tho presumptuousness 
and arrogance of a mind tui'ned more to a 
sense of its own importance. To put the 
second article of the Mohammedan creed on 
the same level as tho first, to make it as 
essential that men should believe in the mis¬ 
sion of Mohammed as in the unity of God, 
was an ignorant, incongruous, and false com¬ 
bination. Had Mohammed known his own 
ignorance ^is well aa hia knowledge, the 
world would have had one religion tho loss, 
and Christianity would haye had one more 
reformer.” (Alohanimedt Buddha^ and Christy 
p. 17.) 

(4) Thomas Carlyle, in his lecture, “ Tho 
Hero aa Prophet,” say a :— 

“Mahomet himself, after all that can be 
said about him, was not a sensual man. Wo 
shall err widely if we consider this man as a 
comrnca voluptuary, intent mainly on base 
enjoyments—-nay, on enjoyments of any kind. 
His household waa of the fimgalost, his com¬ 
mon diet barley-bread-and water; sometimos 
for months there was not a tire once lighted 
on his hearth. They record with just pride 
that ho would mend his own shoes, patch his 
own cloak. A poor hard-toiling, ill-provided 
man; careless of what vulgar men toil for. 
Not a bad man, I should say; something 
better in him than hunger of any sort—or 
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t^iese wild Arab men fighting and jostling | 
three and twenty years at bis hand, in close 
contact with him always, would, not have 
roverenced him so I Those were wild men, 
bursting ever and anon into quarrel, into all 
kinds of fierce sincerity; without right, worth, 
and manhood, no man could have commi^idcd 
them. They called him Prophet, you say ? 
Why, he stood there face to face with them; 
bare, not enshrined in any mystery, \isibly 
clouting his own cloak, cobbling his own 
shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
midst Of them, they must have seen what 
kind of a man he was, let him he railed what 
you like I No emperor ^^ith his tiaras was 
obeyed as this man in a cloak of his own 
clouting. During three and twenty years of 
rough actual trial, I find something of a veri¬ 
table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

“ His last w'ords are a prayej’, broken 
ejaculations of a heart struggling-up in trem- 
bling hope towards its Makjer. Wo cannot 
say his religion made him worse; it made 
him better ; good, not bad. Generous things 
are recorded of him; when he lost his 
daughter, the thing he answers is, in his own 
dialect, everyway sincere, and yet equivalent 
to that of Christians ; ‘ The Loid givoth and 
the Lord taketh away ; blessed bo the name 
of tbe Lord.’ He answered in like manner of 
Said, his emancipated well-beloved slave, the 
second of the believers. Said had fallen in 
the war of T^buc, the first of Mahomet’s 
fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
^vas well, Said had done his Master’s work, 
Said had now gone to his Master; it was all 
well with Said. Yet Said’s daughter found 
him weeping over the body ; the old gray¬ 
haired man melting in tears ! What do I 
see? said she. You see a friend weeping over 
his friend. Ho went out for the last time 
into the mosque Iavo days before his death ; 
asked, If he had injured any man ? Let his own 
back bear the stripes. If ho owed any man ? 
A voice answered, ‘ Yes, me ; tlireo drachms, 
borrowed on such an occasion.’ Mahomet 
ordered them to be paid. ‘ Better be in shame 
now,’ said he, ‘ than at the Day of Judgment.’ 
You remember Kadijah, and the * Is’^o by 
Allah! ’ Traits of this kind .show us the 
genuine man, the brother of us all, brought 
visible through twelve centuries, the veritable 
son of our common Mother.” {Lectures on 
Heroes, p. 66.) 

(6) The Rev. Dr. Badger remarks ;— 

“With respect to the private as distinct 
from the public character of Muhammad, 
from tbe time of his settlement at al-Madinah, 
it does not appear to have deteriorated, except 
in one particular, from- what it had been prior 
to tho flight from Mecca. He was still frugal 
in his habits, generous and liberal, faithful to 
his associates, treasured up the loving me¬ 
mory of absent and departed friends, and 
awaited his last summons with fortitude and 
submission. That he entertained an exces¬ 
sive passion for women, was lustful, if you 
will, cannot be denied ; but the fourteen 
wives whom from first to la.st he married, 
and his eleven (? two: see Muhammad’s 


TVTVE&) toncubines, figiu’c favourably by tbo 
side of David^s six wives .and numerous con* 
Cubine.s (2 Sam. v. 1J; 1 Chron. iii, 1-9; xiv. 
:I). Solomon’.s 700 wives and .‘100 concubines 
(1. Kings xi. 3), and Reliobonin's eighteen 
wives and sixty concubines (2 Chron. xi, 21), 
a plurality expressly forbiddeu to the sove¬ 
reign of Israel, who was commanded not to 
multiply wives to himself. (Deut. xvii. 17.) 

“It is not so much his polygamy, consider¬ 
ing all the circumstances of the case, which 
ju.stly lays ^luhammad open to reproach,but 
his having deliberately infringed one of his 
own alleged divine revelations, which re- 
.stricted the number of wives to ‘ four and no 
more ’ (Sura iv. 3); also, for having in the 
first instance dallied with Zainab, the wife 
of his freedman and adopted son Zaid-ibn- 
Ilarithah, who complacently divorced her in 
order that she might espouse' the Prophet. 
In this case, moreover, as has already been 
related, ho adduced the authority of God as 
sanctioning on his behoof first, and thence¬ 
forth in the behoof of all Muslims, the mar¬ 
riage of a man with tho divorced wife of his 
adopted son, which up to that time had been 
considered incestuous. Whatever apology 
may bo adduced for Muhammad in this 
matter of polygamy, there is no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and impiety in tho caso 
of Zainab.” 

(6) Sir William Muir says:— 

“ I would warn the reader against Seeking 
to portray in his mind a character in all its 
parts consistent with itself as the character 
of Mahomet. The truth is, that tho strangest 
inconsistencies blended together (according to 
the wont of Imman nature) throughout the life 
of the Prophet. The student of the history 
will trace for himself how the pure and lofty 
aspirations of Mahomet wore iirst tinged, and 
then gradually debased b}’’ a half-unconscious 
self-deception, and how in this process truth 
merged into falsehood, siucoi'ity into guile, 
these opposite principles often co-oxisting 
oven as active agenoic.s in his conduct. The 
reader will observe that simultaneously with 
the anxious desire to extinguish idolatry, 
and to promote religion and virtue in the 
world, there was nurtured by the Prophet in 
his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence, 
till in tho end, assuming to be tho favourito 
of Heaven, he justified himself by ‘ revela¬ 
tions ’ from God in the most flagrant breaches 
of morality. He will remark that ^^hile 
Mahomet cherished a kind and tender dispo¬ 
sition, ‘ weeping with them that wept,’ and 
binding to hi.s jierson the hearts of his fol¬ 
lowers by tho ready and self-denying offices 
of love and friendship, he could yet take 
pleasure in cruel and perfidious assassination, 
could gloat over the massacre of an entire 
tribe, and savagely consign tho innocent babe 
to the fires of hell Inconsistencies such as 
these continually present themselves from the 
period of Mahomet’s arrival at Medina, and 
it is by the study of these inconsistencies 
that his character mu.st bo rightly compre¬ 
hended. The key to many difficulties of 
this description may be found, I believe, in 
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the chapter ‘ on the belief of Mahomet in his 
own inspiration.’ When once ho had dared 
to forge the name of the Most High God as 
the seal and authority of his own words and 
actions, the germ was laid from which the 1 
errors of his after life freely and fatally deve- j 
loped themselves.” {Life of Mahomet^ new ' 
ed. p. 635.) 

(7) Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his Moliamined 
and Mohainniedanism, says :—■ 

“ Mohammed did not, indeed, himself con¬ 
quer a world like Alexander, or Cjcsar, or 
Napoleon. He did not himself weld together 
into a homogeneous whole a vast system of 
states like Charles the Great. Ho was not a 
philosophic king, like Marcus AurcUus, nor 
philosopher like Aristotle or like Bacon, ruling 
by puvo reason the world of thought for cen¬ 
turies with a more than kingly power ; he 
WMS not a legislator for all mankind, nor even 
the highest part of it, like Justinian; nor 
did he cheaply earn the title of the Great hv 
being the first among rulers to turn, like 
Constantino, from the setting to the rising 
sun. He was not a universal philanthropist, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. 

“xVor was he the apostle of the highest 
form of religion and civilisation combined, 
like Gregory or Boniface, like Leo or Alfred 
the Great. lie was less, indeed, than most of 
these in one or two of the elements that go 
to make up human greatness, hut ho w'as 
also greater. Half Christian and half Pagan, 
half civilised iuid half barbarian, it was 
given to him in a marvellous degree to unite 
the peculiar excollonccs of the one with the 
peculiar excellences of the other. ‘ I have seen,’ 
said the ambassador sent by the triumphant 
Quraish to the despised exile at Medina—‘I 
have seen the Persian Chosroos and the 
Greek Heraclius sitting upon their thrones ; 
but never did I see a man ruling his equals 
as does Mohammed.’ 

“ Head of the State as well as of the Church, 
he was Cccsar and Pope in one; but he wa.s 
Pope without the Pope's pretensions, C.'csar 
without the legions of C:esar. ^\ithout a 
standing army, without a. body-guard, with¬ 
out a palace, without a fixed revenue ; if ever 
any man had the right to say that lie iiiicd 
by' a right divine, it was Mohammed, for he 
had all the power without its instruments, 

and without its supports. 

* * * ^ * 

“ By a fortune absolutely unique in lus- 
toiY. ^Mohammed is a three-fold founder- of 
a nation, of an empire, and of a rehgn'ii. 
Illiterate himself, scarcely, able to read or 
write, he was yet the author of a hook whn h 
is a poem, a code of laws, a Book of Common 
Prayer, and a Bible in one, and is reverenced 
to this day by a sixth of the whole human 
ra(’e, as a miracle of purity of style, of wit 
dom,and of truth. It was the one miracle 
claimed by Mohammed—his standing miracle 
he called it; and a miracle indeed it is. B-'t 
looking at the circumstances of the time, a t 
the unbounded reverence of his followers, and 
comparing him with the Fathers of tr j 
Church or with mediaeval saints, to my mind 


the most miraculous thing about Mohammed 
is, that he never claimed the power of work¬ 
ing miracles. Whatever ho had said he Could 
do, his disciples w'ould straightway have seen 
him do. They could not help attributing to 
him miraculous acts which he never did, and 
wdiich ho always denied ho could do. What 
more crowning proof of Ins sincerity is 
needed? Mohammed to the end of his life 
claimed for himself that title only with which 
ho had begun, and whirh the highest philo¬ 
sophy and the truest Christianity will one 
day, I venture to believe, agree in yielding tO 
him, that of a Prophet, a very Prophet of 
God.” {Mohammed and Mohammedanis}^^ 
p. :ho.) 

(8) Major Robert Diirie Osborn, irt his 
[slfim under the says ;— 

“ He (Muhammad) w'as brought face to 
face with the question wliicli every spiritual 
reformer has to meet and consider, against 
wliich so many noble spirits have gone to 
ruin. Will not the end justify the means ? 

‘ Here am I a faithful servant of ()od, eager 
only to enthrone Him in the hearts of num, 
and ,at the very goal and termination of iny 
labours I am thwarted by this incapacity to 
work a miracle. It is true, as these infidelsi 
allege, that the older prophets did possesS 
this power, and I, unless the very reason and 
purpose of my existence is to be made A 
blank, must also do something wonderful. 
But what kind of miracle? In his despair, 
Muhammad declared that the Qur’atl itself 
was that constantly-recurring miracle they 
{ were seeking after. Had they ovoi* heard 
' these stories of Noah, Lot, Abraham, Joseph, 
Zacharias, Jesus, and others ? No ; neither 
had he. They were tr.anscripts made from 
the ‘ preserved Table,’ that stood before the 
throne of God. The ai'cliangel Gabriel bad 
revealed them to Muhammad, written in pure 
Arabic, for the spiiitual edification of the 
Quraish. Thus in the twelfth Surah, where he 
details at great length an exceedingly rifheu- 
lous history of Joseph, he commences the 
narrative with these words, as spoken iiy 
God' 

‘ These arc signs of the clear Book. 

An Arabic Qur’an have wc sent it down, 
that yo might understand it.’ 

And at the close of the Surah, we arc told:— 

‘ This is one of the secret l^storics which 
we reveal unto thee. Thou wast not pre¬ 
sent with Joseph’s brethren when they 
conceived their design and laid their plot: 
but the greater part of men, though thou 
long for it, will not hclievi*. Thou ahalt 
not ask of them any recompense for this 
me'-siffje. It is simply an instruction for all 
mankind.’ 

And, again, in the Lxviith Surah, he declares 
respecting the Qur’an;— 

‘ It IS a missive from the Lord of the 
worlds. 

But if jMuhammad had fabricated con¬ 
cerning us any sayings, 

We had surely seized him by the right 
hand, 

And had cut through the vein of his neck, ‘ 
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Tl wonM be easy lo multiply extracts of 
similar purport; but the above will suffice 
by way of illustration. There are modern 
bioffvaphers of the Prophet who would have 
iis believe that he was not conscious of false¬ 
hood when making these assertions. He was 
under a hallucination, of course, but he be- ‘ 
lieved what ho said. TVi^'s to me is incredible. 
The legends in the Qur’an are derived chiefly 
from Talmudic sources. Muhammad must 
have learned them from some .Jew resident-in 
or near Mokka. To work tliom up into the 
form of rh}uned Surahs, to put his own pecu¬ 
liar doctrines in the mouth of Jewish pa¬ 
triarchs, the Virgin Mary, and the infant 
Jesus (who talks like a good Moslem the 
moment after his birth), must have required 
time, thought, and labour It is not possible 
that the man who had done this could have 
lr»rgottcn all about it, and believed that those 
legends had been brought to him ready pre¬ 
pared by an angelic visitor. Muhammad was - 
guilty of falsehood under circumstances 
where he deemed the end justified the 
means.” {Isldm under the Arabs, p. 21.) 

(9) The character of Muhammad is a his¬ 
toric problem, and many have been the con- 
jecturea.as to his motives and designs. Was 
he an impostor, a fanatic, or an honest man 
—“ a very prophet of God ” ? And the pro- 
blem might have for ever remained unsolved, 
had not the Prophet himself appealed to the Old 
and New Testaments in proof of his mission. 
'Phis is the crucial test, established by the 
Prophet himself. He claims to be weighed 
in the balance witli the divine Jesus. 

Obtection has often been made to the 
manner in which Christian divines have at¬ 
tacked the private character of Muhammad 
Why reject the prophetic mission of Muham¬ 
mad on account of his private vices, when you 
receive as inspired the sayings of a Balaam, 
a David, or a Solomon ? Missionaries should 
not, as a rule, attack tho character of Mu- 
hainmad in dealing with Islam; it rouses 
opposition, and is an offensive lino of argu¬ 
ment. Still, in forming an estimate of his 
prophetic claims, wo maintain that tho cha¬ 
racter of Muhammad is an important consi¬ 
deration. We readily admit that bad men 
have sometimes been, like Balaam and 
others, the divinely appointed organs of inspi¬ 
ration; but in the case of Muhammad, his 
professed inspiration sanctioned and encou¬ 
raged his own vices. That which ought to 
have been the fountain of purity was, in fact, 
the cover of the Prophet’s depravity. But 
how different it is in the caso of tho true 
prophet David, where, in the words of inspi¬ 
ration, he lays bare to public gazo the pnor- 
mity of his own crimes. Tho deep contrition 
of his inmost soul is manifest in every line— 
“I acknowledge my transgression, and my sin 
is ever before mo: against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Tliy 
sight.” 

The best defenders of the Arabian Pro¬ 
phet are obliged to admit that the matter of 
Zainab, the wife of Zaid, and .again, of Mary, 
the Contic slave, arc “ an indelible stain ” 


upon bis memory’ ; that “ ho is onco or twice 
untrue to the kind and forgiving disposition of 
his best nature; that ho is onco or twice un¬ 
relenting in tho punishment of his personal 
enemies ; and that ho is guilty oven more 
than once of conniving at tho assassination 
of inveterate opponents”; but they give no 
satisfactory explanation or apology for all this 
being done unaer the supposed sanction of Cod 
in the Quv’iin. 

In forming nn estimate of Muhammad’s 
prophetical pretensions, it must be remem¬ 
bered that did not claim to be tho founder 
of a now religion, but merely of a new cove¬ 
nant. He IS tho last and greatest of all 
God’s prophets. Ho is sent to* convert the 
world to tlio one true religion which God 
had before revealed to the five groat law¬ 
givers—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moso.s, and 
Jesus! The creed of Muhammad, thereforo, 
cliTims to supersede that of the Lord Jesus. 
And it is hero that wo take our stand. We 
give Muhammad credit as a warrior, as a legis- 
bitor, as a poet, as amah of uncommon genius 
raising himself amidst great opposition to the 
pinnacle of renown; wo admit that he is, 
without doubt, one of the greatest heroes the 
world has ever seen; but whon we consider 
his claims to supersede the mission of tho 
divine Jesus, we strip him of hi;s borrowed 
plumes, and reduce him to the condition of 
an impostor! For whilst he has adopted and 
avowed his belief in the sacred books of the 
Jew and the Christian, and has given them all 
the stamp and currency which his ai^thority 
and influence could impart, he has attempted 
to rob Christianity of every distinctive truth 
whicli it possesses—its divme Saviour, its 
Heavenly Comforter, its two Sacraments, its 
pure code of social morals, its spirit of love 
and truth—and has written his own refuta¬ 
tion and condemnation with his own hand, b;y 
})rofe9sing to contirm tho divine oracles which 
sap tho very foundations of his religious 
system. Wo follow the Prophet in his self- 
asserted mission from tho cave of Hirit’ to 
the closing scene, when ho dies in the midst 
of tho lamentations of his harim, and tho 
contentions of his friends—the visions of 
Gabriel, tho period of mental depression, the 
contemplated suicide, tho assumption of the 
prophetic office, his struggles with Makkan 
unbelief, his flight to al-Madlnah, his trium¬ 
phant entry into Makkah—and wliilst wo 
wonder at the genius of the hero, we pause 
at e-very stage and inquire, “ Is this the 
Apostlo of God, whose mission is to claim 
universal dominion, to tho suppression not 
merely of idolatry, but of Christianity itself ? ’* 
Then it is that the divine and holy cha¬ 
racter of Jesus rises to our view, and tho 
inquiring mind sickens at the thought of the 
beloved, tho pure, the lowly Jesus giving 
place to that of the ambitious, the sensual, 
the time^serring hero of Arabia. In the 
study of Islam, the character of Muhammad 
needs an apology or a defence at every 
stage; but in tho contemplation of tho Chris¬ 
tian system, whilst we everywhere read of 
Jesus, and see the reflection of His image in 
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everything we road, the heart rovoK'in the 
eontomplation, tho innei pulsutioiiK iA our 
spiritual life bound within us at tho study of 
u character so divine, so pure 

M'e are not insensihle to th(‘ beauties of tho 
(^Kii an as a liteiary pic/duction (although 
they have, without doubt, boon overrated}, 
but as we a.dniiie its (•on<*e))tionH of the 
Divine nature, its deep and feivont trusT in 
the power of (lod, its Iroquent deep moral 
earnestness, and its hententious wisdom, w0 
would gladly rid ouj’sclves of niir ree^olloO- 
tions of the Prophet, his lieeTilinas liarim, 
his sanguinary hattle-iields, jii.v, ambitious 
hcbemes , whilst as wai jieiu.so the Chiistian 
Sciipturos, w(‘ fiiul the grand cential charm 
111 the divine charactm of its J’'oun(b'r It is 
the divine charactoi of Jesus whieli gives 
fragrance to flis woids; it i-, the ihvine fonn 
of Jesus which shines fhrough all He say?, or 
does; it IS the divine life of Jesu.s winch us 
the groat central fioint in (lOvSpei histoiy 
How.tiion, we ask, can tho creed of Muliaiu 
mad, the son ot ‘Abdu'llah, supcisede aud 
abrogate that of Jesus, the Son of Dod And 
it 18 a remarkable cuiricidenco that, whilst tlic 
founder of Islam died feeling that he had hut 
imperfectly fullillcd his inisMon. tho Kuundci 
of Christianity died in the full conscioU''iics'> 
that ills woik was done—" It is linished," 

It was in piolessiiig to produce a levehition 
which should supersede that ot_Jesus, that 
^Muhammad set the seal of his ov\n refuta¬ 
tion. (Hughes, Notes on Muhainnmdantsni. 
p. 2.) 

MUHAMMAD The title 

of tho XLVlIth Surah uf the Qui’aii, in the 
second verso of whicii tlie woid occuis 
^‘Believe in wiiat hath been revealed to Mu 
haminad/’ 

I'hc name Muliaumiad occurs only in throe 
more places in the Qur'an ,— 

Surah lii. 1J8. ** Muhamiiiad is hut an 
apostle of Cod.’’ 

Surah xxxiii 4U. “ Mulpimmad is not tho 
father ot any of your men, Imt the xXpostlc of 
Cod, and the Seal of the Piophct.s 

Surah xlviii. 2i) • ■* Muhammad is the 

Apostle of Cod.” 

MUHAMMAD, The Wives of. 
Arabic aUazwdju 'l-vnit/ihhardt 

ie. “ The pure wives.” Ae- , 
voiding to the Traditions, Muhammad took | 
to himself eleven lawful wives, .-iiid two con ! 
culnnes, (See MdjriKt^u 'l-Bthdi, j>. 528.) 

(1) Khadijah a Qurai.sh lady, tho 

daughter of lUiuwailid ihii Asad. She was a 
rich widow lady, who had been twice niai riod. 
She was married to Muhammad when he was 
20 yeai 8 old, and she wa.s' 40 years, aud re¬ 
mained hilt only wife for twenty-fi\o years, 
until she died (a.d. hli)}, aged 05, Muham¬ 
mad being 50 year^. old. She boro Mu¬ 
hammad two suns, al-Qasim and ‘Abdu 
’llah, surnamed at-Tahir and at-Taiyib, and 
four daughtris, Zaiuab, Ruqaiyah, I'atimah, 
«nd Umuiu KuKum. Of these cliildien, onlv 
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Fatimah (tho wife of Ali) survived Muham¬ 
mad 

Sduda/t daughter of Zamabilj, 

the widow of as-Sakian (a Quiaish aud one of 
the Companions). Married about two months 
aft<*r the. death td Khadijah 

(J) Cfyns/mA (^2u>lc), the ebuightev of Abn 
Bakr. She wa.-, bt'trotheil when ^lu was onlv 
7 years old, and was maniecl at 10. about the 
ninth month aftoi the tligbt to al-Madinab 

(4) Juicditlydfi a widow, the 

daughter of al-Uans ibn A In Ziiar, the ehud 
of the Banu Miistalnp Muhammad raiihomod 
liei fiom a citizen who liad tixed her lansom 
•it nine ounces of gold, it ielated that 
‘A\ishah said, ‘‘ X<t woman v\a.s ever a greater 
l»le.s‘^ing to her people than thi.s Juwaiilyah.’’ 

(5) Jldjstik (,LaA=.}. the daughter uf ‘Umar, 
She vvaj-. the widow of Khunais, an early cc»n- 
veit to Ishim Muhamiiiad married her about 
six months .after hei foiuier liusband's death. 

(0) Zanialf. the daughter of Kliu/aimah 
i--AAi^}, the wulub of Muham¬ 
mad's eouMu •Ubaidah, wh" was killed at tho 
h.ittle of j3adi She was called the *• Mother 
of the Poor,” (^i/iniii 'l-.\fd 'ukin, on account of 
li'M eaie of destitute converts She died 
hefoic Muhammad. 

(7) Onitnii Salimdh (tUiw ^^),tho widow of 
.\bii Sahmah, one ol the Retugees. who wins 
wounded at tho battle of Uluul, and alter- 
wards <lied of hit, wounds. 

(8) Zdtnah tho daughUu ol Jahsh (*^--- 0 ^ 

). the wife of Muhammad's adopted 
son Zaid. Zaid divoiced her to jileasef tho 
Piophot She was (being the wife of an 
adopted son) unlawful to him, but Surah 
xxxni 35 was pioduccd to ^cttlo tiio dif- 
Heiilty 

C2) ,saf ii/dti (laughter of Hayi ibn 

Akhtal), the w ulow of Kmanah, the Khaibar 
chiet. who was ciuelly put to .bcith. It was 
said tliat Muhaimnad \M-,hod (o divorce lier, 
hut .-he tu-ggod that tier luin might be giv('n 
to • A \ l.sJl.lil 

(B)} (Jmniii lidbdtak f*^)’ 

daughtci of Sufyan and the widow of 

‘Ubaidu ihih, one of the Pour Unquiiers,” 
who, aftei emigrating as a Muslim to Abys¬ 
sinia, had emliracccl Christianity there, and 
died in the piofession of tliat faith. 

(11) Mnimundh the daughter of 

al-llari.s and widowed kinswoman of Muham¬ 
mad, and the -,istcr-in-lavv of al-‘Abbjls, She 
IS said to hav'e boon 51 yeais of age when she 
married Muhammad. 

Muhammad’s coucuhines were:— 

(1) Mary the. Cojd ^jh»}. A 

Cliri.sttan slave-giil sent to Muhammad by al- 
MtKpiuqis* the Homan Covernor in Kgypt. 
Sbo became the mother of a son by Muham¬ 
mad, ntmu'd Ibiahim, who died young. 

(2) Ixiluuifdt (<i3W-^), a Jewess, whoso hus¬ 
band had perished in tho massacre of tho 
Banu Quraizah. She declined the summons 
to conversion, and continued a Jew ; but it is 
aaid ;ahe euibracod Islam before her death. 
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At the time of Muhammad’s death, he had 
nine wives and two concubines living, (5«- 
hlhn H-BnJMri, p. 798), Khadijali and Zainab 
bint Khuzaimah having died before him. 

According to the Shi‘ahs, Muhammad had, 
in all, twenty-two wives. Eight of theao 
never consummated the marriage. Their 
names are ‘Aliyah bint Zabyan, Fatilah bint 
Qaie, Fatimah bint Zahhaf, Asma’ bint 
Kana‘an, Mulaikah bint Suwaid, Lailah bint 
Khatib, and Shabah bint §ilah. Twelve were 
duly married. Their names are Khadijah, 
Saudah, Hind (or Ummu Salimah), ‘Ayishah, 
Hafsah, Zainab bint Jahsh, Ramalah bint 
Abi Sufyan (or Ummu Habibah), Maimimah, 
Zainab bint ‘Urnais, Juwairiyah bint al-Haris 
of the Banu Mustaliq, Safiyah, Khaulah bint 
Hakim, and Ummiani, a sister to ‘Ali. Two 
were bondwomen; Mariyatu ’l-Qibtiyah and 
Rihanah. (See Janndtu U-KhuJud, p. 14.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Children of. 

According to the Majma^u 'UBihidr, p. 538, 
Muhammad had seven children.* Two sons 
and foui' daughters by Khadijah, and one son 
by Mary, his Coptic slave. 

The two sons by Khadijah were al-Qasim 
and ‘Abdu ’llah (called also at-Tahir and at- 
Taiyib) ; and the four daughters were Zainab, 
liuqaiyah, Fatimah, and Ummu Kulsura. 
The son by his b(5ndwoman Mary was Ibra¬ 
him. All these children died before Muham¬ 
mad, with the exception of Fatimah, who 
married ‘Ali, the fourth ^alifah, and from 
whom are descended the Saiyjds. [saiyid.] 

Zainab manned ‘Abii ’l-‘As hnu ’r-Rabi‘. 
Ruqaiyah married ‘Utbah ibn Abu Labab, by 
whom she was divorced. She afterwards 
maiTied ‘Usman, the third Khalifah. 

MUHAMMAD’S GEAVE. [huj- 

BAH.] 

MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mu’ 
hammadl (<^*5^^). A name seldom 
used in Muhammadan works for the followei.s 
of Muhammad, who call themselves either 
Mu’mins, Muslims, or Musalmaiis. It is, 
however, sometimes used in Indian papers 
and other popular publications, and it is not, 
as many European scholars suppose, an 
offensive terai to Muslims. 

MUHAMMADANISM. The reli¬ 
gion of Muhammad is called by its followers 
al^Isldm a word which implies the 

entire sun'ender of the will of man to God 
[ULAM.] Its adherents speak of themselves 
as Muslims^ pi. MnsHinun, or Mu'miiiy pi. 
Mu’fninun ; a Mu’min being a believer." 
In Persian those terms are rendered by the 
word Musalmdn, pi. Musalnidndn. 

The principles of Islam were first eniui- 
ciated in portions of the Qur’an, as they were 
ravealed piecemeal by Muhammad, together 
with such verbal explanations as were given 
by him to his followers; but when the final 
recension of the Qur’an was produced by the 
Khalifah ‘Usman, about twenty-two years 
after Muhammad’s death, the Muslims pos¬ 
sessed n complete book, which they regaiUcd 


as the inspired and infallible word of Go(J, 
[qur’an.] But as an interpretation of its 
precepts, and as a supplement to its teach¬ 
ings, there also existed, side by side with the 
Qur’an, the sayings, and practice of Muham¬ 
mad, called the Ahddi?, and Sunnah, These 
traditions of what the Prophet “ did and 
said,” gradually laid the foundations of what 
is now called Islilm. For whilst it is a canon 
in Isl^ that nothing can b© received or 
taught which is contrary to the hteral injunc¬ 
tions of the Qur’an, it is to the Traditions 
rather than to the Qur’an that we must refer 
for Muhammadan law on the subject of 
faith, knowledge, purification, prayer, alms¬ 
giving, faeting, marriage, barter, inheritance, 
punishments, fate, duties of magistrates, 
gious warfare, lawful food, death, Day of 
Judgment, &c., and each collection of tradi¬ 
tions has sections devoted to these subjects; 
so that it is upon these traditional sayings, 
quite as much as upon the Qur’an itfelf, that 
the religious and civil law of the Muslims is 
based, both Shi‘ah and Sunni appealing alike 
to Tradition in support of their views. 

When the Prophet was alive, men could go 
direct to him with their doubts and difficul¬ 
ties ; and an infallible authority was always 
present to give “ inspired ” directions. But 
after the deaths of all. those who know Mu¬ 
hammad personally,'* it became absolutely 
necessary to systematise the great mass of 
traditional sayings then afloat amongst Mus¬ 
lims, and thus various schools of jurispru¬ 
dence w'ere formed; the concurrent opinion 
of those learned regarding matters of dispute 
in Muslim law being called //md‘ [ijma‘]. 
Upon this naturally - followed the system of 
analogical reasoning called Qi^ds [qiyas] ; 
thus constituting the four “ pillars ” or foun¬ 
dations of Islam, known as the Qwr’dn, ffadi^f 
Ijmd\ and Qiyds. 

Islam, whether it be Shl‘ah, Sunni, or Wah¬ 
habi, is founded upon these four authorities, 
audit is not true, as is so frequently asserted, 
that the Shi‘ahs reject the Traditions. They 
merely accept different collections of Ahadis 
to those received by the Sunnis and Wahha¬ 
bis. Nor do the Wahhabis reject ljraa‘ and 
Qiyas, but they assert that was only 

possible in the earliest stages of Islam. 

A study of the present work will show 
what an elaborate system of dogma Muham¬ 
madanism is. This system of dogma, toge¬ 
ther with the litui’gical form of worship, 
has been formulated from the traditional say¬ 
ings of Muhammad rather than from the 
Qur’an itself. For example, the daily ritual, 
with its purifications, which are such a pro¬ 
minent feature in Islam, is entirely founded 
on the Traditions, [prayer.] Circumcision 
is not once mentioned in the Qur’an. 

. religion of the Muslim, i» 

divided into///id/t, or ‘‘Faith,” and ^Amal. or 
“ Practice.” 

Faith consists in the acceptance of six 
articles of belief:— 

1. The Unity of God. 

2 . The Angels. 

3. The Inspired Books. 
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4. The Inspired Prophets. 

5. The Day of Judgment. 

6. The Decrees of God. 

Practical Religion consists in the obser¬ 
vance of— 

1. The recital of the Creed—“ There is no 
deity but God, and Muhammad is the Pi'ophet 
of God.” 

2. The five stated periods of pi'ayer. 

8. Tho thirty days fast in the month Ra¬ 
mazan. 

4. The payment of Zakat, or tho legal alms. 

6 . The Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah. 

A belief in those six articles of faith, and 
tho observance of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islam. lie who thus believes and 
acts is called a Mu'min^ or “ believer but ho 
who rejects any article of faith or practice is 
a Kafii\ or “ infidel.” 

Muhammadan theology, which is very ex¬ 
tensive, IS divided into— 

1. The Qur’an and its commentarie.s. 

2. The Tradition-s and them commentaries. 

3. U^ui, or expositions on the principles of 
exegesis. 

4'. '‘AqdHd^ or expositions of scholastic theo¬ 
logy foimdod on the six articles of faith. 

6. Fiqhy or works on both civil and reli¬ 
gious law. [theology.] 

Muhammadanism is, therefore, a system 
which affords a largo field for patient study 
and research, and much of its present energy 
and vitality is to bo attributed to tho fact 
that, in all parts of Islam, there are m the 
various mosquos students who devote their 
whole lives to the study of Muslim divinity. 

The two leading principles of Islam are 
those expressed in its well-known creed, or 
ka/vnah, namely, a belief in the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, and in tho mis- 
fiion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 
Almighty, [kahmaii.] 

“ The faith,” says Gibbon, “ which ho (Mu¬ 
hammad) preached to bis family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary fiction.- That there is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is tho Apostle of 
God.” (jRo?nan JEmpire^ vol. vi. p. 222.) 

“ Mohammad’s conception of God, ’ says 
Mr. Stanley Laiie-Poolo, “ has, I think, been 
misunderstood, and its effect upon tho people 
consequently under-estimated Tho God of 
Isldtn is commonly represented as a pitilc.ss 
tyrant, who plays with humanity a.s on a 
chessboard, and works out his game without 
regard to the sacrifice of the pieces ; and there 
is a certain truth in the figure. There is 
more in Islam of the potter who shapes tho 
clay than of the father pitying his cbildron. 
Mohammad conceived of God as the Semitic 
my:d has always preferred to think of Him . 
h’G God is the All-Mighty, the All-Knowing, 
the All-Just Irresistible Power is tho first 
f?.ttrihuto he thinks of- the Lord of' the 
Worlds, the Author of the Heavens and tho 
Earth, who hath created Life and Death, in 
whose hand is Dominion, who maketh tho 
Dawn to appear and causeth the Night to 
cover the Day, the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of tho Glorious Throne; th© thunder pro- 
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olaimeth His perfection, the whole earth is 
His handful, and the heavens shall be folded 
together in His right hand. And with the 
Power He conceives the Knowledge that • 
directs it to right ends. God is the Wise, tho 
Just, the True, the Swift in reckoning, who 
knoweth every ant’s weight of good and of 
ill that each man hath done, and who suf- 
fereth not thd reward of the faithiul to 
perish. 

‘“God! There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seizeth Him not nor sleep. To Him belongetb 
whatsoever is in the Heavens and whatsoever 
is in the Earth. Who is ho that shall inter¬ 
cede with Him, save by his pei-mission? He 
knoweth the things that have gone before 
and the things that follow after, and men 
shall not compass aught of His knowledge, 
save what Ho willoth. His throne compra- 
hondeth tho Heavens and tho Earth, and the 
care of them burdonoth Him not. And Ho is 


the High, the Great.’— Kicr-dn^ii. 256. 

“But with this Power there is also the 
gentleness that belongs only to great strength. 
God is tho Guardian over His servants, tho 
Shelterer of the orphan, the Guider of the 
erring, the Deliverer from every affliction; in 
His hand is Good, and lie is tho Generous 
Lord, tho Gracious, tho Hearer, tho Near-at- 
Hand. Every soorah of tho Kur-an begins 
with the words, ‘In tho Name of God, the 
Compassionate, tho Merciful,’ and Mohammad 
was never tired of telling the people how God 
was Very-Forgiving, that His love for man 
was more tender than the mother-bird for her 
young. 

“ It is too often forgotten how mnoh there 
is in tho Kur-an of the loving-kindness of 
God, but it must bo allowed that these ar© 
not the main thoughts in Mohammad’s teach¬ 
ing. It is the doctrine of the Might of God 
that most held his imagination, and that has 
impressed itself most strongly upon Muslims 
of all ages. Tho fear rather than the love of 
God is the spur of Islam. There can be no 
question which is tho higher incentive to 
good; but it is nearly certain that the love 
of God is an idea absolutely foreign to most 
of the races that have accepted Islam, and to 
preach such a doctrine would have boon to 
mistake the leaning of the Semitic mind. 

“ Tho loading doctrine of Mohammad, then, 
is the belief in One All-Powerful God. IsUm 
is the self-surrender of every man to the will 
of God. Its danger lies in the stress laid on 
tho power of God, which has brought about 
the stiffing effects of fatalism. Mohammad 
taught the foreknowledge of God, but ho did 
not lay down precisely the doctrine of Pre¬ 
destination. He found it, as aU have found 
it, a stumbling-block in the way of mans 
progress. It perplexed him, and ha spoke^ 
it, but often contradicted himself; and- no 
would become angry if the «ubje6t wero 
mooted in his^presence; * Sit not wip a dis- 
puter about fate,’ he said, * nor begin a cou* 
versation with him.’ Mohammad vaguely re¬ 
cognised that little margin of Free Will which. 
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^ This doctrine of one Supreme God, to 
f^hoso will it is the duty of every man to 
surrender himself, is the kernel of Islam, the 
'truth for which Mohammad lived and suf- 
.fered and triumphed. But it was no new 
teaching, as he himself was constantly say¬ 
ing. His was only the last of revelations. 
Many prophets—Abraham, Moses, and Christ 
—had taught the same faith befofe; but 
people had hearkened little to their words. 
'So Mohammad was sent, not different from 
them, only a messenger, yet the last and 
greatest of them, the ‘ seal of prophecy,’ the 
‘ most excellent of the creation of God.’ This 
is the second dogma of Islam : Mohammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
notice that it is not said, * Mohammad is the 
only apostle of God.’ Isl^m is more tolerant 
in this matter than other religions. Its pre¬ 
set is not the sole commissioner of the Most 
High, nor is his teaching the only true teach¬ 
ing the world has ever received. Many other 
messengers had been sent by God to guide 
men to the right, and these taught the same 
religion that was in the mouth of the preacher 
of Islam. Hence Muslims reverence Moses 
and Christ only next to Mohammad. All they 
claim for their founder is that he was the last 
and best of tbe messengers of the one God.” 
(Introduction to Lane’s Selections, 2ud ed., 
p. Ixxix. et segg,) 

Islam does not profess to be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indeed is it), 
'but a continuation of the religious principles 
established b}’^ Adam, by Naoh, by Abraham, 
by Moses, and by Jesus, as well as by other 
inspired teachers, for it is said that God sent 
not fewer than 313 apostles into the woild 
to reclaim it from superstition and infidelity. 
The revelations of these great prophets are 
generally supposed to have been lost, but 
God, it 18 asserted, had retained all that is 
necessary for man’s guidance in the Qur’an, 
although, as a matter of fact, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the ethical, devotional, and dog¬ 
matic teaching in Islam, come.«; from the tra¬ 
ditional sayings of Muhammad and not from 
the Qur’an itself, [traditions.] 

In reading the different articles in the pre¬ 
sent work, the reader cannot fail to be struck 
with the great indebtedness of Muhammad to 
the Jpwish religion for the chief elements of 
his system. Mr. Emanuel Deutseh has truly 
remarked ‘‘ that Muhammadanism owes more 
to Judaism than either to Heathenism or to 
Christianity. It is not merely jiurallelisms, 
reminiscences, allusions, technical teims, and 
the like of Judaism, its lore and dogma and 
ceremony, its llalacha, and its Haggudah, its 
Law and Legend, which we find in the Qur’an ; 
but wo think Islam neither more nor less 
than Judaism—as adapted to Arabiu—/VM.s 
the Apo.stleship of Jesus and Muhammad. 
'Nay, we vciily believe that a great deal of 
such Chii.stianity ns has found its W'ay into 
the Qur’an, has fcnind it through Jewish 
•channels.” {Litenuy Jin/ufiris, j). (54.) 

' Its conception of God, its prophets, its 
heavens and seven hells, its laAv of mar- 
ft’iago and divorce, its luw of oaths, its puri- 


ffcations and ritual, its festivals, are all of 
marked Jewish origin, and prove that Tal¬ 
mudic Judaism forms the kernel of Muham¬ 
madanism, which even according to the 
words of the founder, professed to be the 
^ religion of Abraham.” See Surah iii 60; 
“ Abraham was neither a Jew nor .Christian, 
but he was a Hanif, a Muslim.” Neverthe-. 
less, Muhammad, although he professed to 
take his legislation from Abraham, incorpo¬ 
rated into his system a vast amount of tho 
law of Moses. 

The sects of Islam have become numerous; 
indeed, the Prophet is related to have pre¬ 
dicted that his followers would be divided 
into sevent 3 ’’-three. They have far exceeded 
the limits of that prophecy, for, according to 
‘Abdu ’l-Qadir al-Jilani, there are at least 
150. The chief sect is the Sunni, which is 
divided into four schools of .interpretation, 
known after their respective founders, Hanafi, 
Shafi‘i, Malaki, Hapbali. The Shi‘ahs, whe 
separated from tho so-called orthodox Sunnis 
on the question of the I^alifate, maintaining 
that 'AU and not Abu Bakr was the rightful 
successor to Muhammad, are divided also 
into numerous sects, [shi'ah.] Tho Wah¬ 
habis are a comparatively modern sect, who 
are'the Puritans of Islam, maintaining that 
Islam has very far departed from tho original 
teaching of Muliammad, as expressed in the 
Traditions. They consequently reject vciy 
many of the so-called Ijtihad of the Sunnis, 
and take tho literal meaning of the Tradi¬ 
tional sayings of the Prophet as tho best 
exposition of tho Qui-’an. 

The Shi'ah sect is almost entirely conGned 
to Persia, although there are a few thousand 
in Lucknow and other parts of India. Of thi 
Sunnis, the Hanafis are found chiefly in 
Turkey. Arabia, India, and Central Asia, the 
Shafi‘i8 in Egypt, and the Malakis in Mar- 
roeco and Tunis. The Hanbaii are a smair 
sect found in Arabia. Wahhabiism, as will 
bo seen upon reference to the article on the’ 
subject, is a principle of refoiTn which has 
extended itself to all parts of Islam. It is 
scarcely to be called a sect, but a school of 
thought in Sunni Islaip. 

One hundred and seventy millions of the 
human race are said to profess the religion of 
Muhammad ; and, according to tho late Mr. 
Keith Johnstone’s computations, they are dis- 
tiibutcd as follows ;--In Europe, 5,074,000; 
in Africa, 50,416,000 ; in Asia, 112,730,000. 

Mr. W. JS. Blunt divides 175 millions as 
follows Turkey, ^yria, and ‘Iraq, 22 mil¬ 
lions ; Egypt, 5 millions ; North Africa, 18 
millions; Arabia, ll.J millions; Oentra!l 
Africa, 1 U millions : Persia, 8 milllions ; India, 
40 millions: Malays (Java), 30 millions; 
China. 15 millions ; Ce^itral Asia, 11 millions; 
AfghaiUbtan, 3 millions. No census having 
been taken of an\' of these countries, except 
India, tlie numbers are merely an approxi¬ 
mation. (_)ut of this su])poscd ])opulatioii of 
Islam, 03.250 pilgiims won' present at Mak- 
kah in the year 1880 (Blunt’s Future of 
I.dnvK p. 10.) 

In some parts of the world—in Africa for 
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^'xatnple — Muhnmmadanism is spreading; 
and even in Borneo, and in other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, ve ar-c told that it 
has supplanted Hinduism. In Central Asia, 
within the last twenty years, numerous vil¬ 
lages of Shiaposh Kafirs have been foioibly 
converted to Islam, and in Snntalia and other 
parts of India, the converts to Islam from the 
aboriginal tribes are not inconsiderable. 

But, although Muhammadanism has, per- 
haps, gained in numerical strength within the 
last few years, no candid Muslim will deny 
that it has lost, and is still losing, its vital 
power. Indeed, “ this want of faith and de¬ 
cline in vitality ” are regarded as the signs of 
the last days hy many a devout Muslim. 

In no iMuJiammadan state is Muslim law 
administered in its strict integrity, and 
even in the Sultan's own dominion, some 
of the most saerod princi))les of the Pio- 
phet’s religion arc set at naught by the 
civil power ; and, as far as we can a‘^ceitnin 
(and we speak after a good deal of jiersonal 
research), the prevalence of downright infide¬ 
lity amongst educated Muslims is unmistak¬ 
able. “No intelligent man believes in the 
teaching of the Muslim divines,” said a highly 
educated Muhammadan Egv))tian not long 
ago; “for our religion is not in keeping \Nith 
the progress of thought.” The truth is, 
the Arabian Prophet ovi'r-legislated, and. as 
we now see in Turkey, it is impossililc for 
civilised Muhammadans to be tied hand and 
foot b}’’ laws and social customs which were 
intended for Aiabian society as it existed 
1,200 years ago;* whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislates in spirit, and can there¬ 
fore be adapted to tho s])jritual and social 
necessities of mankind in the various slagc.s 
of human thouglit and civilisation. 

Mr. Palgravo, in his Central and Eastdn 
-Ai'ahia, remaiks :— 

“ Islam i.s in its essence stationary, and was 
framed thus to remain. Sterile like its God, 
lifeless like its first principle and supremo 
-original in all that constitutes true life—for 
life is love, jiarticipation, and progress, and of 
these, the Goramc Deity has none—it justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, all deve¬ 
lopment. To borrow’ tlic furcible w'ords of 
Lord Houghton, the ‘ written book’ is there, 
the ‘ dead man’s hand,’ stiff and motionless ; 
whatever savours of vitality is by that njone 
convicted of heresy and defection. 

“But Christianity with its living and loving 
God, Begetter and Begotten, Spirit and Move¬ 
ment, nay more, a Creator made creature, 
tho Maker and the made existing in One, a 
Di vinity communicating itself by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, from the most intimate 
union far off to the faintest irradiation, through 
•all that it has made for love and governs in 
love ; One 'w’ho calls His creatures not slaves, 
not servants, but friends, nay sons, nay gods 
—to sum up, a religion in whose seal and 
secret ‘ God in man is one with man in God,’ 
must also be necessarily a religion of vitality, 
of progress, of advancement. Tho contrast 
between it and Islam is that of movement 
"with fixedness, of participation with sterility, 
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of development w’ith hnrrennoss, of life with 
petrifaction. The first vital principle and 
tho animating spirit of its birth must indeed 
abide ever the-same, but the outer form must 
change with tho changing days, nnd new’ off¬ 
shoots of fre.sh sap and greenness be conti¬ 
nually throw'n out as witnesses to the vitality 
within, else weic tho vine withered and the 
branches dead. 

“ I have no intention here — it w’onld 
be extremely out of pl.ice — of entering 
on the maze of controversy, or discussing 
w’hother ffny dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religious pliase of a former age .is likely 
to succeed. I only say that life supposes 
movement and growth, and both imply 
change; that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing is absurd; and that to 
attempt to hinder it from so doing, by pin¬ 
ning it. down on a w’ritten label, or nailing it 
to a Procrustean framew’ork, is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. 

Now’ Chiistianity is living, and hec.'Tuse 
living must grow’, must advance, must 
change, and wnis meant to do so; onwards 
and forw’ards is a condition of its very ex¬ 
istence, and I cannot hut think that those 
who do not recongni/,e this, show’ themselves 
so f.ir ignorant of its tiue nature and essence. 
On tho other hand, Islam is lifeless, and 
because lifele-.s cannot grow’, cannot advance, 
cannot change, and was never intended so to 
do; ‘Stand stilP is its motto and its most 
essential condition.” (Central and Eastern 
Arabia, vol. i. p. ;372,) 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lano’s ^eieefions, says :— 

“Islam is unfortunately a social .system as 
well as a. religion ; and herein lies the great 
diflicnlty of f.iiily estimating its good and its 
bad inllnonce on the w’orld. It is but in the 
nature of things that the teacher who lays 
dow'ii the law of the relation of man to God 
should also endeavour to appoint the proper 
relation between man and his neighbour. 


“ Mohammad not only promulgated a reli¬ 
gion; ho laid dow’ii a complete social system, 
containing minute regulations for a man’s 
conduct in all circumstances of life, with due 
rewards or penalties according to his fulfil¬ 
ment of these rules. As a religion, Islam is 
great; it has taught men to worship one God 
with a pure w’orship w'ho formerly wor.shipped 
many gods impurely. As a social system, 
Islam is a complete failure; it has misunder¬ 
stood the relations of the sexes, upon which 
the whole character of a nation’s life hangs, 
and, by degrading women, has degraded each 
succoseivo generation of thcii children dowm 
an increasing scale of infamy and corruption, 
luitil it seems almost impossible to reach a 
lower level of vice.” 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky remarks:— 

“ In the fir.st place, then, it must bo ob¬ 
served that the enthusiasm by which Maho¬ 
metanism conquered the wmrld, w’as mainly a 
military enthusiasm. Men wore drawn to it 
at once, and without conditions^ by the splen- 
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dour of tlie achievements of its disciples, and 
it declared aq, absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered. Its history, there¬ 
fore, exhibits nothing of the process of gra¬ 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilation, that are exhibited in the deal¬ 
ings of Christianity with the barbarians. In 
the next place, one of the groat characte¬ 
ristics of the Koran is the exti’emc care and 
skill with which it laboui's to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions, the most 
minutely detailed, and at the same time the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those sensual passions by which the ima¬ 
gination in all countries, but especially in 
those in which Mahometanism has taken 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that prohibits idols is the .strain 
upon tho imagination so slight.” (History of 
ihe Rise and Influence of Rationalism, vol. i. 
1 ). 223.) 

“ This great religion, which so long rivalled 
the influence of Cliristianity, had indeed 
spread the deepest and most justifiable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of those 
aids to tho imagination which pictures and 
images can furnish, without any elaborate 
sacerdotal organization, preaching tho purest 
Monotheism among ignorant and barbarous 
men, and inculcating, on the whole, an ex¬ 
tremely high aud noble system of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity, and it acquired a hold 
over the minds of its votaries, which it is 
probable that no other religion has altogether 
equalled, It borrowed from Christianity that 
doctrine of salvation by belief, which is per-‘ 
haps the most powerful impulse that can bo 
applied to the character.s of masses of men, 
and it\laborated so minutely tho charms of 
jts sensual heavens and tho terrors of its 
material h^Hj as to cause tho alternative to 
appeal with unri’^llod force to tho gross 
imaginations of tho people. It possessed a 
book which, however inferior to that of the 
opposing religion, has noveitheless been the 
consolation and tho sup])oit of millions in 
many ages. It taught a fatalism \Nhioh, in 
Sts first age, nerved its adherents wdth a 
matchless military courage, and winch, 
though in later days it has often paralysed 
their active energies, has also larely failed 
to support them under the pressure of mevi- 
tablo calamity. But, above all, it discovered 
tho groat though fatal secret, of uniting in¬ 
dissolubly the passion of the soldier with the 
passion of tho dovotoo Making the comiuest 
of tho infidol the first of duties, and jiroposing 
heaven as tho cortain reward of the valiant 
Boldier, it created a blended enlhusnihin that 
poon overpowered the divided counsels and 
the voluptuous govonunents of the East, .ind 
within a century of the death of Muhammad, 
his followers had almost extirpated Clnis- 
tianity from its original homo, founded great 
monarchies in Asia and Afiica, jilanted a 
noble, though transient and exotic, civilisa- 
^on in Spain, menaced the capital of the 
Eastern empire, and but for the issue of a 
single battle, they would prohably have ex¬ 
tended their sceptre over tho eneigotic and 


progressive races of Central Europe. Thd' 
wave was broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poictiors, and it is now useless to 
speculate what might have been tho conse¬ 
quences, had Muhammadanism unfurled its 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
tribes, who have so often changed their creed, 
and on whom the course of civilisation has 
.so largely depended.” (^Hist. of European 
Morals^ vol. ii. p. 266.) 

“ The influence of Chatholicism was se¬ 
conded by Muhammadanism, which on this 
(suicide), as on many other points, borrowed 
its teaching from the Christian Church, and 
oven intensified it; for suicide, which is never 
expressly condemned in tho Bible, is more 
than once forbidden in the Qur’an, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
by tho Moslem into a complete fatalism. 
Under ihe empire of Catholicism and Muham¬ 
madanism, suicide, during many centuries,, 
almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised^ 
active and progressive part of mankind. 
When we recollect how warmly it was ap¬ 
plauded, or how faintly it was condemned in 
tho civilisations of Greece and Rome, when 
wo remember, too, that there was scarcely a 
barbarous tribe from Denmark to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, wo may realise 
the complete revolution which was effected 
in this sphere by tho influence of Chris¬ 
tianity.” (Hist. of European Morals, vol. ii. 
p. 56.) 

Major Durie Osborn says :— 

‘•When Islam ponetiates to countries lower 
in tho scale of humanity than were tho 
Arabs of Muhammad’s day, it .suffices to ele¬ 
vate them to that level. But it does so at a 
tremendous cost. It rejiroduces in its new 
converts tho characteristics of its first—their 
impenetrable self-esteem, their unintelligent 
scorn, an<l blind hatred of all other creeds. 
And thus tho capacity for all fmther advance 
is destroyed; the mind is obdurately .shut to 
tho entranco of any purer light. But it is a 
grievous error to confound that transient 
gleam of culture which illuminated l^aghdad 
under tho first Abba.side khalifs with tho legi¬ 
timate fruits of Islam. When tlio Arabs 
conquered Syria nnd Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to take the 
place of that which had preceded them. 
Mere Bedouins of the desert, they found 
themselves all at once the masters of vast 
countries, with everything to learn. Tliey 
were compelled to put them.selves to scliool 
under the very people they had vanquished. 
Thus the Persians and Syrians, conquered 
though they were and tributary, from the 
ignorance of their masters, retained in their 
hands the control of the administrative ma- 
chincr}'. Tho Abba.side khalifs were borne 
into power by means of a Persian revolution^ 
headed by a Persian slave. Then began the 
endeavour to root the old Greek philosophy, 
and tho deep and beautiful thoughts of 
Zoroaster, on the hard and barren .soil of Mu¬ 
hammadanism. It was an impossible attempt 
to make a frail exotic flouri.sli on uncongenial 
soil. If, has imparted, indeed^ a deceptive 
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lustre to this period of Muhammadan history; 
but tho orthodox Muhammadans know that 
their faith and the wisdom of the Greeks could 
not amalgamate, and they fought fiercely 
against the innovators. Successive storms of 
barbarians sweeping down from the north of 
Asia, tore up the fragile plant by the roots, 
and scattered its blossoms to the winds. The 
now coiners embraced the creed of tho Koran 
in its primitive simplicity; they hated and 
repudiated the refinements which the Per¬ 
sians would fain have engrafted on it. And 
they won tho day. The present condition of 
Central Asia is the legitimate fruit of Islam; 
not the glories of Baghdad, which were but 
the afterglow of the thought and culture 
which sank with tho fall of the Sassanidea, 
and the expulsion of the Byzantine empe¬ 
rors. So also in Moorish Spain. ' The blossom 
and the fruitage which Muhammadanism 
seemed to put forth there were, in fact, due 
to inlluoncos alien to Islam—to the intimate 
contact, namely, with Jewish and Christian 
thought; for when the Moors were driven 
back into northern Africa, all that blossom 
and fruitage withered away, and Northern 
Africa sank into tho intellectual darkness and 
political anarchy in which it lies at the pre¬ 
sent time. There ar8 4;o be found in Muham¬ 
madan history all tho elements of greatness 
—faith, courage, endurance, self-sacrifice; 
but, closed within the narrow walls of a rudo 
theology and barbarous polity, from which 
theu, capacity to grow and tho liberty to 
modify have been sternly cut oil, they woik 
no deliverance upon the earth. They are str(»ng 
only for destruction. When that work is 
over, they either prey upon eaeli other, or 
beat themselves to death against the bars 
of their prison-house. No permanent dwell¬ 
ing-place can be erected on a foundation of 
sand; and no durable or humanising polity 
upon a foundation of fatalism, despotism, 
])olygamy and slavery. When Muhammadan 
states cease to bo racked by revolutions, they 
succumb to the poison dilTused by a corrupt 
moral atmosphere, A Darwesli, ejaculating 
‘ Allah 1 ’ and revolving in a series of rapid 
gyrations until ho droj)S senseless, is an exact 
imago of the course of their history.” {Islam 
under the Arabs, p. 93.) 

Licutonanl-Colonel W. F. Butler, C.B., 
remarks :— 

“ The Goth might ravage Italy, but tho 
(xoth came forth purified from the flames 
which he -himself had kindled. The 
Saxon swept Britain, but tho music of the 
Celtic heart softened his rough nature, and 
wooed him into less churlish habits. Visi¬ 
goth and Frank, llei uli and Vandal, blotted 
out their verocity in the very hgbt of the 
civilisation they had striven to extinguish. 
Even tho Hun, wdldost Tartar from tho 
Scythian waste, was touched and .softened in 
his wicker encampment amid Pannonian 
plains ; but the Turk—wherever his scymitalT 
reached—degraded, defiled, and defamed; 
blaatmg into eternal decay Greek, Roman and. 
Latin civilisation, until, when all had gone, ho 
.sftt down, satiated with savagery, to doze for 
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two hundred year.s into hopeless dedfdpi- 
tude.” {Good ]Vords for September 1880.) 
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MUHARRAM Lit That 

■whioli is forbidden ” Anything sacred. (1) 
The first month of the Muhammadan year 
[months.] (2) Tho first ton days of the 
month, observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Husain, tho second son of 
Fatimah, tlio Prophet’s daughter, by ‘Ali. 
[al-husain.] Tlieso days of lamentation arc 
only obaor^ed i)y the Shihih Muslims, but 
the tenth day of Muharrani is observed by 
the Sunnis m commomoi’ation of its having 
been the day on which Adam and Eve, 
heaven and hell, tho pen, fate, life and death, 
were created, [ashura’.] 

The ceremonies of the Muharrani difTor 
much in ditToront places and countries. The 
following IS a graphic description of tho 
observance of the 5luharram at Ispahan in 
the year 1811, which has been taken, with 
some slight alterations from Morier’s Second 
Journey ihiough Petsia :— 

The tragical termination of al-Husain*s life, 
commencing witli his flight from al-Madinah 
and terminating with his death on the plain 
of Karbala’, has been drawn up in tho form 
of a drama, consisting of several parts, of 
which one is performed by actors on each 
successive day of the mourning. The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roz-i-Qatl, 
comprises tho events of the day on which he 
met his death, and is acted with greiU pomp 
befoie the King, in the largest square of the 
city. The subject, which is full of alTecting 
incidents, would of itself excite great interest 
in the breasts of a Christian audience; but 
allied as -it is with all the religious and 
national feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
their strongest jiassions. Al-IIusain would 
be a hero in our eyes ; in theirs ho is a 
martyr. The vicissitudes of his life, his 
dangers in the desert, his fortitude, his in¬ 
vincible courage, and his devotediiess at the 
hour of his death, are all circumstances upon 
which tho Persians dwell with rapture, and 
which excite in them an enthusiasm not to be 
diminished by lapse of time. The celebra¬ 
tion of this mourning keeps up in their minds 
the remembrance of those who destroyed 
him, and consequently their hatred for all 
Musalmuns who do not partake of their feel¬ 
ings. They execrate Yazid and curse ‘Umar 
with such rancour, that it is necessary to have 
witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in 
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their cities td judge of the degree of fana¬ 
ticism which possesses them at this time. I 
have seen some of the most violent of them> 
as they vociferated, “0 Husain! ” walk about 
the streets almost naked, with only their 
loins covered, and their bodies streaming with 
blood, by the voluntary cuts which they have 
given to themselves, either as acta of lov 0 > 
anguish, or mortification. Such must have 
been the cuttings of which we read in Holy 
Writ, which wore forbidden to the Israelites 
by Moses (Lev. xix. 28, Deut. xiv. 1), and 
these extravagances, I conjecture, must re¬ 
semble tho practices of the 'f)riost8 of Baal, 
who cried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them. 1 Kings xviii. 28; 
see also Jeremiah xvi. 5, 0, and 7. 

The preparations which were made 
throughout tho city consisted in erecting 
large tents, that arc there called takiyah, in 
the streets and open places, in fitting them 
up with black linen, and furnishing thorn 
with objects emblematical of the mourning. 
These tents are erected either at tho joint 
expense of tho district, or by men of conse¬ 
quence, as an act of devotion; and all rauk.s 
of people have a free access to them. The 
expense of a tahyah consists in the hire of 
a mulla, or priest, of actors and their clothes, 
and in the purchase of lights. Many there 
are who seize this opportunity of atoning for 
past sins, or of rendering thanks to heaven 
for some blessing, by adding charity to the 
good act of erecting a takiyak^ and distribute 
gratuitous food to those who attend it. 

Our neighbour Muhammad Khan had a 
takiyah in his house, to which all the people 
of the di-strict flocked in groat numbers. 
Dining tho time of this assemblage we heard' 
a constant noise of drums, cymbals, and 
trumpets. We remarked that besides tho 
takiyah in difTerent open places and streets 
of the town, a wooden pulpit, v ithout any ap¬ 
pendage, was erected, upon which a or 

priest, ^^as mounted, preaching to tho people 
who were collected around him. A Eui’opean 
ambassador, who is said to have intrigued 
with Yazid in favour of al-Husain, was brought 
forward to be an actor in one of tho parts 
of tho tragedy, and tho populace were in 
consequence inclined to look favourably upoi^ 
us. Notwithstanding the excitation of the 
public mind, we did not cease to tal^C our’ 
usual rides, and wo generally passed unmo¬ 
lested through the middle of congregations, 
during the time of their devotions. Such 
little scruples have they at our seeing -their 
religious ceremonies, that on the eighth night’ 
of the Muharram the Grand* Vizier invited 
the whole of tho - embassy to attend his 
takiyah. On entering the room we found 
large assembly- of Persians clad in. dark- 
colonred clothes, which, accompanied with 
their black, caps, their black beards, and 
their dismal faces, really looked as if they* 
were afiflicting their souls. They neither 
wore their dagggers, nor any parts of their 
dr ess which they look upon as ‘ornamental: 
A mulla of high con^deratioa sat tiext to the^ 
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Grand Vizier, and kept him in serions con- 
Terhation, whilst the remaining part of the 
society communicated with each other in 
whispers. Vftcr wo had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which we were 
seated were thrown open, and we then dis¬ 
covered a priest placed on a high chair, 
under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace; the whole of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which ho 
reminded them of the great value of each 
tear shed for the sake of the Imam al- 
Husain, which would be an atonement for a 
past life of wickedness; and also informed 
them with much solemnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afllictcd in the 
same day, shall be cut off from among the 
people. He then began to road from a book, 
wuth a sort of nasal ebaunt, that part of the 
tragic history of al-Iiusain appointed for the 
day, which soon produced its effect upon his 
audience, for he scarcely had turned over 
three leaves, before the Grand Vizier com- 


mencerd to shako his head to and fro, to utter 
in a most piteous voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, “ Wahi! Wahi! Wahi!'* 
both of which acts were follow^ed in a more 
or less violent manner by the rest of the 
audience. The chaunting of the mulla lasted 
nearly an hour, and some parts (ft his story 
were indeed pathetic, and well calculated to 
rouse the feelings of a superstitious and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood up, and I observed that the Grand 
Vizier turned himself towards the wall, with 
his hand extended before him, and prayed. 
After the mulla had finished, a company of 
actors appeared, some dressed as women, 
who chaunted forth their parts from slips .of 
paper, in a sort of recitative, that was not 
unplcasing even to our ears. In the very 
tragical parts, most of them appeared to cry 
very unaffectedly; and as I sat near the 
Grand Vizior, and to his neighbour the priest, 
I was witness to many real tcar.s that fell 
from them. In some of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for a mulla to 
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go about to each person at tho height of his 
grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which be carefully collects the falling tears, 
and which ho then squeezes into a bottle, 
preserving them with the greatest caution. 
This practically illustrates that passage in the 
Ceth Psalm, verso 8, “ Put thou my tears into 
thy bottle.” Some Persians bcliovo that in 
the agony of death, when all medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears so collected, put into 
tho mouth of a dying man, has been known 
to revive him; and it is for such use, that 
they arc collected. 

On tho Roz-i-Qatl, or day of martyrdom, 
tho tenth day, the Ambassador was invited by 
tho King to bo present at the termination of 
the ceremonies, in which the death of al- 
Husain was to bo represented. We set off 
after breakfast, and placed ourselves in a 
small tent, that was pitched for our accom¬ 
modation over an arched gateway, which was 
situated close to the roQ|n in which His 
Majesty was to be seated. 

Wa looked upon tho gi-oat square which is 


in front of tho palace, at the entrance ot 
which wo perceived a circle of Cajars, or 
people of the King’s own tribe, who were 
standing barefooted, and beating their breasts 
m cadence to the chaunting of one who stood 
m tho centre, and with whom they now and 
then joined their voicos m chorus. Smiting 
tho breast is a universal act throughout tho 
mourning; and tho breast is made bare for 
that purpose, by unbuttoning tho top of tho 
shirt. The King, in order to show his humi- 
lity, ordered the Cajars, among whom were 
many of his own relations, to walk about 
without either shoes or stockings, to super- 
intend the order of the different ceremonies 
about to be performed, and they were to be 
seen stepping tenderly over the stones, with 
sticks m their hands, doing the duties of 
menials, now keeping back a crowd, then 
dealing out blows with-their sticks, and set¬ 
tling tho order of tho processions. 

Part of tho square was partitioned off by 
an enclosme, which was to represent the 
town of Karbala , near which ai-Husain was 
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put to death; and close to this wore two 
«mall tents, which were to represent his en¬ 
campment in the desert with his family. A 
wooden platform covered with carpets, upon 
which the actors were to perform, completed 
all the scenery used on the occasion. 

A short time after we had reached our 
tent, the King appeared, and although wo 
could not see him, yet wo were soon apprised 
of his presence by all the people standing up, 
and by the bowing of his ollicers. The pro¬ 
cession then commenced as follows:—First 
camo a stout man, naked from the waist up¬ 
wards, balancing in his girdle a long thick 
pole, sunnounted by an ornament made of 
tin, curiously wrought with devices from the 
Qur’an, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then another, naked like the former, balanced 
an ornamental pole in his girdle still more 
ponderous, though not so high, upon which 
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a young darvesh resting his feet upon the 
bearer’s girdle had placed himself, chaunting 
verses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of more strength 
and more nakedness, a Avater carrier, walked 
forwards, bearing an immense leather sack 
filled with water slung over his back. This 
personage, we -were told, was emblematical of 
the great thirst which al-ITusam suflored in 
the desert. 

A litter in the shape of a sarcophagpis, 
which was called Qabr^i-Husain, or the 
tomb of al-Husain (a Td^ziyah) succoodod, 
borne on the shouldoi-s of eight men. On its 
front was a largo oval ornament entirely 
covered with precious stones, and just above 
it, a great diamond star. On a small projec¬ 
tion were two tapers placed on candlesticks 
enriched wdth jewels. The top and aides 
were covered with Cashmere shawls, and on 
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the summit rested a turban, intended to re¬ 
present the head-dress of the Kh alifah. On 
each side walked two men bearing poles, 
from which a variety of beautiful shawls 
wore suspended. At the top of which were 
representations of al-Husain's hand studded 
with jewellery. , 

After this camo four led horses, caparisoned 
in the richest manner. The fronts of their 
heads were ornamented with plates, entirely 
covered with diamonds, that emitted a thou¬ 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies wore 
dressed with shawls and gold stuffs ; and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble¬ 
matical of the death of al-Husain. When all 
these had passed, they arranged themselves 
in a row to the right of the King’s apart¬ 
ment. 

After a short pause, a body of fierce- 
looking men, with only a loose white sheet 


thrown over their naked bodies, 'marched 
forwards. They were all begrimed with 
blood; and each brandishing a sword, they 
sang a sort of a hymn, the tones of which 
were very wild. •' These represented the 
sixty-two relations, or the Martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Husain, and were slain in defending him. 
Close after them was led a white horse, 
covered with artificial wounds, with arrows 
stuck all about him, and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse upon which al- 
Husain was mounted when he wus killed. A 
band of about fifty men, striking two pieces 
of wood together in their hands, completed 
the procession. They arranged themselves 
in rows before the King, and marshalled by a 
maitre de ballet, who stood in the middle to 
regulate their movements, they performed a 
dance clapping their hands in the best pos- 
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sible time. Tho maitre de ballet all thi^ time 
in rocitativo, to which tho clancer.s joined 
at different intervals with loud shouts and 
reiterated clapping of, their pieces of wood. 



Tho two processions w-ore suceoeded by 
the tragedians. Al-Husain came forwar<l, 
followed by his wives, .sisters, and tir.st 
relatives. They performed many long and 
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tedious acts; but ns our distance from the I 
stage was too great to bear the inanv affect- I 
iug things which they no doubt said to each ' 
other, we will proceed at once to where the j 


iiftfortunato .al-Husain lay extended on thff 
ground, ready to receive the death-stroke' 
from a ruffian dressed in armour, who acted 
tho part of executioner. At this moment a 
burst of lajnontatiou issued from tho multi¬ 
tude, and heavy sobs and real tears came 
from almost every one of tho.se who wore 
near enough to" come under our iri.spection. 
The indignation of tho populace wanted some 
object upop which to vent it.self, and it foil 
upon tho.se of the actoi.s who had peiformed 
thepait of Yazid’.s soldiers. No sooneo was 
al-llusaiii killed, than they were driven off 
tho ground by a voile}'’ of stones, followed by 
fibouls of abuse. We were infoimed that it 
is so difficult to piocuro perfoimers to fill 
these character^, that on the ])rc.scnt occasion 
a party of Russi;in pi isoners were picssed 
into the army of-Yazid, and they made as 
.s])eedy an exit after tho eatastroplio as it wa.s 
in tlieii power. 

The seciie terminated by tho burning of 
Karbala’. Soveial iced huts had been con- 
stnieted behind tho cuclosure before men¬ 
tioned, which of a sudden were sot on fire. 
The tomb of al-llusain was somi covered witk 
black cloth, and u})on it sal a figure dis- 
gui.scd in a liger’.s skin, which was intended 
to leju'o&ont the miraculous lion, recoided to 
have k(‘pt \\atch over his remains after he 
had been buried.. The most extiaoidinary 
pait of the whole exhibition wa-> tlic repre¬ 
sentation of t lie d(':id bodies of tho martyi''^ : 
w’ho having been do('ajdtated, wtne all jilaeed 
in a row, cacli hotly witli'a head (lose to it. 
To efT('et this, scviumI I’er.sians huiiod them¬ 
selves alive, leaving tho head out ju.stabu\e 
ground ; whilst othei.s put their heaths under 
ground, loa\ing out the body. Tho heads 
and bodies were placed in sueh relative posi¬ 
tions to each other, as to make it appear that 
they had been seveied. This is done by way 
of penance; but in hot weathei, tho violence 
of the exertion has lioen known to produce 
death. The whole ceremony was tenninuied 
by a khutbab, or oral ion, in praise of: al- 
Husain. (Morier’s >'>cro7t(l Joioncu thiouah 
Persia.) 

“The martyrdom of JTasan and Husain 
is colehiuted liy the Shialis all o\ci India, 
during tho first ten days of tlie moiitli of Ho- 
huiium. Attached to every Shialibs b.uiise is 
an Imambariah, a hall or inclosure hmlt ex- 
pre.ssly foi the celebration of the annivei .sary 
of the death of Husain. Th(‘ enclosnre is 
generally aieadisl along its side, and in mo.st 
iiistance.s it is covoied m with a donuHl roof. 
Against the side of the Imambarrah, directed 
towards ^loeea. is .set the Itdnil —aNo called 
tazid (t(rzii/dh), or model of the tombs .at Ker- 
bela. In the houses of the wealthier Shiahs, 
these are lixtuies, and are beautifully 

fashioned of .silver and gold, or of ivory anii 
ebony, embellished all o\er with inlaid w’urk. 

’J he poorer Shi.ihs ])nn'ide themselves with 
a tabut made foi the occasion of lath and 
plaster, tricked out in mica, and tinsel. A 
week before the new moon of the Aluhur- 
rum, they enclose a space, called the tabut 
Uuino, in which the tabut ia prepared; and 
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tlio very moment the new moon is seen, a 
spado is struck into the ground before “the 
enclosure of the tombs,’" whero a pit is aftcr- 
'wards dugf, in which a ])ontire is lighted, and 
kept burning through all the ten days of the 
Mohurrum solemnities. Those who cannot 
afford to erect a tahut khnna, or even to put 
up a little t(/huf or Idzinh in their dwelling- 
house, always have a ^Mohurrum fire lighted, 
if it consist only of a night-light floating at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground It is doubtful whether this 
custom refei s to the trench of tiro Husain 
set blazing behind his camp, or is a survival 
from the older Ashur;i (ten days) festival, 
which is said to have boon instituted m com¬ 
memoration of the <lolivoranco of the Hebrew 
Arabs from Pharaoh and his host at the Red 
Soa; or from the yet more ancient Bael lire. 
But, in India, these Mohurrum tires, esjiecially 
among the more ignorant populace, Hindus 
as well as Mohammedans, arc regarded with 
the most sujierstitious reverence, and have a 
greater hold on them even than the tabuis. 
All day long the passers by stop before the 
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fires and make their vows over them, and all 
night long the crowds dance round them, and 
leap through the flames and scatter about the 
burning biands snatched from them. The 
tabut is liglitcd up like an altar, with innu¬ 
merable gieen wax candles, and nothing can 
be more brilliant than the n})ponrance of an 
Imamharrali of white stone, or polished white 
stucco, picked out m giccn, lighted up witli 
glass chandeliers, sconces, and oil-lamps, 
arranged along the leading architectural lines 
of the building, with its (abut on one side, 
dazzding to blindness. Before tha tabnl are 
placed the “properties” to he used by the 
celebrants in the “ Passion Play,” the how.s 
and arrows, the sw'ord and spear, and the 
banners of Husain, Ac. ; and in front of it 
is set a movable pulpit, also made of the 
ri^^host materials, and co'^ered with rich bro¬ 
cades in green and gold Such is the theatre 
in w'hich twice daily during the first Ion 
days of the month of Mohurrum, the deaths 
of the first martyrs of Lslam arc yearly com¬ 
memorated in India. Kacli day has its special 
solemnity, corresponding with the succession 
of events during the ten days that Husain 
was encamped on the fatal plain of Kcrbela ; 
but the proscribed order of the services in the 
daily development of the great Shiah func¬ 
tion of the Mohiinuiu would appeal not to 
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be always strictly observed iir Bombay.’* 
(Polly’s Miracto Fluy oj and Husain^ 

Preface, p. xvii.) 

The drama, or “Miiaclo Pl.iy ” which is 
recited in Persia during the Muiiariam, has 
been rondel oil into English by (’olouel Sir 
Lewis Polly, K.C.B. (Allen A Co., 1870), from 
which we take the death scene of al-IIusain 
on the battle-licld of Kailiala’, a scene which, 
the historian Ctil>bon (^Dechnr tind F<illy 
vol. IX. ch. nil) says, •• m a distant age and 
climate, will awniken the sympathy of tho 
coldc.st reader,” 

“ Hns(nn .— I am soro disticsscd at tho un- 
kin<l treatment received at the liands of thi; 
cruel heavens. Pitiful tyranny is exercised 
towards mo by a cruel, unbelieving aimyl 
All the sorrows and troubles of this woild 
have overwhelmed me ! I am become a butt 
for the arrow of atlhction and trouble I am 
a holy bird stnpt cf its quills and feathei s. 
by tho hand of the archer of tyranny, and am 
boe,omc, 0 fiieud.s, utterly disabled, and un¬ 
able to lly to mv sacred iicst. They are going 
to kill mo nioreilesslv, for no other crime or 
guilt except that 1 happen to be a prophet’s 
grandson. 

“ Shiinar (rhalk'nying him).—4^ Husain, wliv 
dost thou not appear m the lieTd ? Why dost 
not thy majcrtty show thy face in battle? 
How long dit thou going to sit .still without 
displaying thv ^alour in war? Why dost 
thou not put on tliv lobe of maitvrdom and 
come lorth ? If thou ait indeed so magnani- 
moiis as not to fear death, if thou caiest not 
about tlio whistling .sounds of the airows 
when let fly fioin tho how', mount thou, 
quickly, th\ swift hoi.so named Zii’l janah, 
and deliver thy soul fiom so many troubles. 
Yea, come to the field of battlo, 1)0 it as it 
may. Enter soon among thy w’omen, and 
with tears bid them a last faiowoll; then 
come foith to war, and show us thy gicat 
fortitude. 

Jlusain {Uilkuig to /i^m.sc//).—Although 
the accursed follow', Shimar, will put mo to 
death m an hour's time, yet the loproaehful 
language of the enemy .scorns to he worse 
than destruction itself. It is belter that the 
foe should sever my head cruelly from tlio 
body, than make me hear the.so abusive wonL. 
What can I do? I have no one left to help 
me, no Kasim to hold my stiiiup for a minute 
when about to mount All are gone ! Lool; 
around if thou canst find anyone to defend 
the doseendant of Muliammad, tho chosen of 
Qod—if thou canst see any ready to assist 
the holy family of God’.s Propliet! In this 
land of trials there is no kind protector to 
have compassion on the liousehold of the 
Apostle of God, and hefriend tlnnii, ^ 

Zdinab, —May I be olYoicd for the sad 
tones of thy voice, dear brother! ^Time has 
thrown on my head the black earth of sorrow. 
It has grieved mo to tho quick. Wait, bro¬ 
ther, do not go till tliy Kiisim an iyes. Have 
patience for a minute, my ’All Akbar is 
coming. 

“ Hmain (looking around). —Is thero on® 
who wishes to please God, his Maker? U 
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ftbere any willing to behave faithfully towards 
his real friends? Is there a person ready to 
give up his life for our sake, to save us, to 
defend us in this dreadful struggle of Kar¬ 
bala? 

Zainah. —0 Lord, Zuinab’s brother has 
no one to assist or support him! Occasions 
of his sorrows arc innumerable, w’ithout any¬ 
one to sympathise with him in the least? 
Sad and desolate, he is leaning on his spear! 
Ho has bent his neck in a calamitous manner; 
he has no famous ’All Akbar, no renowned 
’Abbas any more I 

“ Husain, —Is there anyone to pity our con¬ 
dition, to help us in this terrible conflict of 
Karbala? Is there a kind soul to give us a 
hand of assistance for God’s sake ? 

“ Zainah. —Brave cavalier of Karbala, it is 
not fitting for thee to be so hurried. Go a 
little more slowly ; troubles will come quickly 
enough. Didst thou over say thou hadst a 
Zainab in the tent ? Is hot this poor creature 
weeping and mourning for thee ? 

“ The Imam Husain. —Dear sister, thou 
rest of my disquieted, broken heart, smite on 
thy head and mourn, thou thousand-noted 
nightingale. To-day I shall be killed by the 
ignoble Shimar. To-day shall the rose be 
turned out of its delightful spot by the tyranny 
of the thistle. Dear sister, if any dust hap¬ 
pen to settle on the rosy checks of my lovely 
daughter Sukainah, be pleased to wash it 
away most tenderly with the rose-water of 
thy tears? My daughter has been accus¬ 
tomed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest; for my 
sake, receive and caress her in thy bosom. 

“ Zainab. —0 thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of poor afilictod strangers, the 
flaming effect of thy speech tas left no rest 
in my mind. Tell me, what have wo done 
that thou shouldcst so reward us ? Who is 
the criminal^aniong us for whose sake wo 
must Suffer thus ? Take us back, brother, to 
Madinah, to the sacred monument of our 
noble grandfather; let us go home, and live 
like queens in our own country. 

“//usa?n.—0 my afflicted, distressed, tor¬ 
mented sister, would to God there were away 
of escape for me! Notwithstanding they 
have cruelly cut down the cypress-liko stature 
of my dear son ’Ah' Akbar; notwithstanding 
Kasim my lovely nephew tinged himself with 
his own blood; still they aroAntent to kill me 
also. They do not allow me to go back from 
’Irak, nor do they let me turn elsewhere. 
They will neither permit me to go to India, 
nor the capital of China, I camiot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refuge 
in Zanzibar. 

“ Zainab. —Ohf how am I vexed in my mind, 
dear brother, on hearing these sad things I 
May I die, rather than listen to such affect¬ 
ing words any more! What shall wc, an 
assembly of desolate widows and orphans, do 
after thou art gone? Oh I how can we 
live ?. 

“ Husain, —0 miserable creatui’e, weep not 
now, nor bo so very much upset; thou shalt 
cry plentifully hereafter, owing to the wicked¬ 


ness of time. When the wicked Shimar shall 
sever my head from the body; when thou 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and forced 
to ride on an unsaddled camel ; when my 
body shall bo trampled under foot by the 
enemy’s horses, and trodden ' under their 
hoofs; when my beloved Sukainah shall bo 
cruelly struck by Shimar, my wicked mur¬ 
derer ; when they shall load thee away cap¬ 
tive from Karbala to Sham; and when they 
shall make thee and others live there in a 
^horrible, ruined place; yea, when thou shalt 
’ Bee all this, then thou mayest, and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admonish thee, sister, since this 
sad case has no remedy but patience, to* re¬ 
sign the whole matter, submissively, to the 
Lord, the good Maker of all I*. Mourn not foi*v 
my misfortune, but boar it patiently, without 
giving occasion to the enemy to rejoice 
triuniphantly on this account, or speak re¬ 
proachfully concerning us. 

“ Kulsum. —Thou struttest about gaily. 0 
Husain, thou beloved of my heart. Look a 
little behind thee; see how Kulsum is sighing' 
after thee with tearful eyes I I am strewing 
I pearls in thy way, precious jewels from the 
sea of my eyes ! Lot me put my head on 
the hoof of thy winged steed, Zu'l janah. 

“ Husain. —Beloved sister, kindle not a fire 
in my heart by so doing. Take away thy 
head from under the hoof of my steed. O 
thousand-noted nightingale, sing not such a 
sad-toned melody. I am going away; be 
thou the kind keeper of my helpless ones. 

“ Kulsum. —Behold what the heavens have 
at length brought on me ! w’hat they have 
done also to my brother! Him they have 
made to have paichod lips through thirst, 
and me they have caused to melt into water, 
and gush out like tears from the eyes! 

I Harsh severity is mingled with tyrannous 
ciTielty. 

“ Husain. —Trials, afflictions, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man, the better, dear 
sister, do they prepare him for his journey 
heavenward. We rejoice in tribulations, 
seeing they are but temporary, and yet they 
work out an eternal and blissful end. Though 
it is predestined that 1 should suffer martyr¬ 
dom in this shameful manner, yet the trea¬ 
sury of everlasting happiness shall be at my 
disposal as a consequent reward. Thou 
must think of that, and be no longer sorry. 
The dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, 0 sister, as tlio 
philosopher’s stone was, in former times, by 
the alchemists ; and the soil of Karbala is 
the sure remedy of my inward pains. 

“ Kulsum. —May I be sacrificed for thee I 
Since this occuri'ence is thUfl inevitable, I 
pray thee describe to thy poor sister Kulsum 
her duty after thy death. Tell me, where 
shall I go, or in what direction set my face ? 
What am I to do ? and which of thy orphan 
children am I to caress most ? 

“ Husain. —Show thy utmost kindness, good 
sister, to Sukainah, my darling girl, for the 
pain of being fatherless is most severely felt 
by children too much fondled by their 
parents, ’especially girls. I have regard to 
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»ll my children, to be sure, but I love 
Sukainah most. 

An old Female Slave of Husain\s mother. 
—Dignified master, I am sick and weary in 
heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Have a kind regard to mo, an old slave, 
much stiicken with age! Master, by thy 
soul do I swear that I am altogether weary 
of life. I have grown old in thy service; 
pardon me, please, all the faults ever com¬ 
mitted by mo. ' 

“ JIushin. —Yes, thou hast served us, in¬ 
deed, for a very long time. Thou hast 
shown ifrueh affection and love toward mo 
and my children, 0 handmaid of my dear 
mother Fatimah; thou hast verily suffered 
much in our house : how often didst thou 
grind corn with thine own hand for my 
mother I Thou hast also dandled Husain 
most caressingly in thy aims. Thou art 
black-faced, that is true, but thou hast, I 
opine, a pure white heart, and ait much 
esteemed by us. To-day I am about to leave 
thee, owing thee, at the same time, innu¬ 
merable thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed; but I bog thy pardon for all 
inconsiderate actions on my part. 

‘‘ 'Ihr Matd .—May I bo a sacrifice for 
thee, thou loyal ruler of the capital of faith ! 
turn not my days black, like my face, thou 
benevolent master. Truly I have had many 
troubles on thy behalf. How many nights 
have I spent in' watchfulness at thy ciadle! 
At one moment I would caress thee in my 
arms, at another I would fondle thee in my 
bosom. J became prematurely old by my dili¬ 
gent service, 0 Husain I Is it pioper now 
that thou should-<t put round my poor neck 
the heavy chain of thy intolerable absence? 
Is this, dear master, the reward of the ser¬ 
vices I have clone thee? 

“ Husain. —Though thy body, 0 maid, is 
now broken down by age and mlirmity, yet 
thou hast served u-. all the days of thy life 
With sincerity and love; thou must know, 
therefore, that thy diligence and vigilance 
will never he disregardocl by us. Excuse mo 
to-day, when 1 am offering my body and soul 
in the cause of God, and cannot help thee at 
all; but be sure 1 will fully pay the reward 
of thy services in the day of universal 
account. t * 

“ The Maid. —Dost thou remember, good 
.sir, how many troubles I have suffered with 
thee for the dear sake of ’All Akbar, the 
light of thine eyes ? Though I have not 
suckled him wdth my own breasts, to be sure, 
yet I laboured hard for him till ho reached 
the age of eighteen years and came here to 
Karbala. But, alas! dear flourishing ’All 
Akbar has been this day ciuelly killed—what 
a pity 1 and I strove so much for his sake, 
yet all, as it were, in vain. Y'ea, what a sad 
loss! 

“'.(/wsain.*—Speak not of my ’Ah' Akbar 
any more, 0 maiden, nor set fire to the 
granary of my patience and make it flame. 
(fl'uiming to his sister.) Poor distressed 
Zainab, have the goodness to be kind always 
to my mother’s old maid, for she has expo- 
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rienced many troubles in our family; she has 
laboured hard in training Akbar my 
son. 

UmmLailah {the mother of'Ali Albar). _ 

The elegant stature of my Akbar fell on the 
ground; like as a beautiful cypress tree it 
w\‘is forcibly foiled ! Alas for the memory of 
thy upright .stature ! Alas, 0 my youthful 
son of handsome form and appearance ! Alas 
my troubles at niglit-timo for thee ! How 
often did I watch thy l)od, singing lullabies 
for thee unt^ the morning! How sweet is 
the memory of those times! yea, how plea¬ 
sant the very thought of those days ! Alas ! 
where art thou now*, dear chilil ? 0 thou 

who art ever remembeied by liio, come and 
see thy mother’s w'retched condition, come ! 

llnsatn. —C) Lord, w'hy is this mournful 
voice so affecting? Methmks the owner of 
it, the bemoaning person, has a flame in hci 
heart. It resembles the doleful tone of a 
lap. ing wbo-yO w'lngs are burned! like as 
when a miraculous la})wing,the companion of 
Solomon the wu^e, the king of (bid’s holy 
people, received intelligence suddenly about 
the death of its royal guardian ! 

“ Ijmm Lathdi. - iVgain [ am put in mind of 
my ilear son ! O my lioart, melted into blood, 
pom th 3 'sclf forth ! Dear son, whilst thou 
w’ast alive, 1 had some honour and respect, 
everybody had some legard for mo; but 
.since thou art gone-,* I am altogether aban¬ 
doned. Woe bo to me [ woo be to me! I am 
dc.spj'jcd and iejccte<l. Woe unto me! woe 
unto me ! 

IJusam .—Do not ‘ et fire to the harvest 
of my soul any further. Husain is, before 
God, gicatly ashamed of Ins slioi tcoming-> 
tow aids thee. Come out from the tent, for 
it is the last meeting pievious to separating 
from one another for e\ei : thy distress is an 
additional weight to the heavy buiden of my 
grief. 

The Mother of Ali Akhar. —I humbly 
state it, 0 glory of all ages, that I did not 
cxj^cct from thy saint ship that thou wouldcst 
disregard thy handmaid in such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour to all 
except mo. Dost thou not remember my 
sinceie services done to tlieo ? Am I not by 
birth a descendant of the gloiious kings of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Arabia Avheu 
the former empire fell and gave place to the 
new-horn inoiiarcliy of the latter kingdom ? 
The Judge, the living Creator, was pleased to 
grant mo an offsjning, whom we called ’AIL 
A^bar, thi.^ day lost to us for ever. May I 
bo offered for thee ! While ’All Akbar my 
son was alive, I had indeed a sort of esteem 
and credit with tliee; but now that my 
cypre.ss, my' newdy-.spiung-up cedar, is un¬ 
justly felled, I have fallen from credit too, 
and mu.st therefore shed tears. 

Husain. —Be it known unto thee, 0 thou 
violet of tho flower-garden of modesty, that' 
thou art altogether mistaken. I swear by tho 
holy enlightened dust of my mother Zahrah’s 
grave, that thou art more honourable and 
dearer now than ever. I well remember the 
affectionate recomniendatious of ’Ah' Akhar, 
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Our ';on, oonocrning thoo. llow much he “Wii.*? 
uiitidful of thee at the uiomont of his parting! 
How tencloilv lie cared for thee, and spoke 
coneerning thee to>ovei-y one of his family ! 

‘‘ 'Ah .1/Aar's Mot!iCj.~0 gracious Lord, I 
adjure Ihcc, hv the merit of my ‘’On, ’Ah 
Akhar. never to lessen the shadow of Husain 
from over my head. May no one ever be in 
my miseiahlc condition—never be a desolate, 
homeless woman, like me ! 

“7///s<?hi.—0 thou unfortunate Zainab, my 
sister, the hour of separation is cornel The 
<lay of joy is gone for ever ! the night of 
affliction has diawn near! Drooping, wither¬ 
ing sister, yet most blest in thy temper, I 
have a request from thee which I fear to 
make knowm. 

Zainab. —May I bo a sacrince for thy 
heart, thou moon-faced, gh-uoua sun I there 
is nobody here, if thou liast a private matter 
to disclose to thy sister. 

“ Husain. —Dear unfortunate sister, who 
art already so-verely vexed in heart, if I tell 
thee what my re(|uest is. wdiat will he thy 
condition then? Though I oannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still I am in doubt as 
to which is better, to speak, or to forbear 

“Zra/iaA. —.Mv breast is jnerced ! My 
heart boils within me like a canldroii. owing 
to this thy coinerrtHion. Thou soul (.f thy 
sister, hold not hack fiom Zainab what thou 
bast in thv mind. 

" Jlu^ani .—My }>oor sister, T am eoxoicd 
with shame before thee, I cannot lift up my 
head, 'riiough tlie lequest is a trifle, yet I 
know' it is giievous to thee to grant. It is 
this; bring me'an old, (fiity, ragged gaiment 
to put on. But do not ask me. 1 pray tlieo, 
the reason why, until 1 myself think it proper 
to tell thee. 

“ Zainab. —I am now' going to the tent to 
fetch thee what thou scekest; but I am 
utterly astonished, brother, as to why thou 
dost want this loathsome thing. {Hctuimny 
with a tattficd shut.) Take it, here is the 
ragged robe for w'hicfi thou didst ask. I 
wonder what thou wilt do with it. 

7/f(.svu’/i.—Do not remain here, dear sister. 
(jo for awhile to thme own tent ; for if thou 
see that Avhich 1 am about to do. thou wilt be 
grievously distuibed. Turn to thy tent, poor 
miserable sister, listen to what I say, and 
leaNC me, I jiray thee, alone. 

“ Zainab {yoiny away). —I am gone, hut I 
am sorry 1 cannot tell what this enigma 
moans. It is puzzling indeed ! Remain thou 
with thy mysterious coal, 0 Ilu.sain ! May 
all of us be olYered as a ransom for thee, dear 
brother! Thou art without any to assist or 
befriend tliec ! Thou art surrounded by the 
wicked enemy ! Yes, thy kind helpers have 
all been killed by the unbelieving nation! 

Husain Qjuttiny on the yanuent). —The 
term of life has no perpetual duiation in 
itself. Who ever saw in a flower-garden a 
rose without its thorn! 1 will put on this old 
robe close to my skin, and place over it my 
new apparel, though neither tlic old nor the 
now of this world can bo depended on. I 
hope Zainab has nut been observing what I 


I hare been doing, for, poor’creature, she can 
scarcely bear the sight of any such liko 
thing. 

‘‘ Zainab. —Alas ! I do not know wiiat is 
' the matter with Husain, my bi'other. What 
i has an old garment to do W’ltli being a king? 
j Dost thou desire, O Husain, that tlic enemy 
j should come to know this thing and reproach 
! thy sister about it? Put off, I pray theo. 
this old ragged garment, otherwise I shall 
)Hill off my head-dress, and uncover my head 
for shame. 

'“‘Husain. —Rend not thy dress, modes* 
sister, nor pull off thy head-covering. There 
is a mystery involved in my action. Knovj 
that what Husain has done has a good mean¬ 
ing in it. His ])utting on an old garment is 
not without its signification. 

'^Zainab .—What mystery can bo in this 
w'ork, thou perfect high priest of faith? I 
will never admit any until thou shall havo 
fully ex})lained the thing according to my 
capacity. 

“ 'Vhe Imam. —To-day, dear sister, Shimar 
will behave cruelly towards me. He will 
sever my dear head fioni the l»ody. His 
dagger not cutting my thre-at. he will be 
obliged to sever my head from behind. After 
he has killed me. w'Ik'h be begins to strip me 
of my clothes, he may perchance lie ashamed 
to t.-ikc oft this ragged lobc and thereby leave 
mv body naked on the ground. 

Zaniab .—O Lord, have mercy on my 
distiacted heart ! Then alone art aw’are of 
the state of mv mind. Gracious Creator, 
pieserve the soul of Husain! Let not heaven 
pull down my house over me ! 

“ .Suhanioh .—Dear father, by our Lord it i.s 
a painful thing to be fatherless; a misery, a 
great calamity to be helpless, bleeding in the 
heart, and an outcast ! Dismount from the 
saddle, and make me sit hj' thy side. To pas.s 
over me or neglect me at such a time is very 
disties.sing. Let me put my head on thy- 
dear lap, O father. It is sad thou shouldst 
not he aware of thy dear child's condition. 

'' Ila.sain .—Bend not thy neck on one side, 
thou my beloved child; nor weep bo sadly, 
like an oiplian. Neither moan so melodiously, 
like a disconsolate nightingale. Come, lay 
thy dear head on my knees once more, and 
shed not so copiously a flood of tears from 
thine eyes, thou spirit of my life. 

Suhiinah .—Dear father, thou whose lot is 
hut grief, havo mercy on mo. mercy ! O thou 
niy physician in every pain and trouble, have 
pity on me! have pity .on me I Alas, my 
heart, for the mention of the word separa¬ 
tion I Alas, my giievance, for what is 
unbearable I 

“ Husain. —(yroan not, wail not, my dear 
Sukainali, my poor oppressed, distressed girl. 
Go to thy tent and sleep soundly in thy bed 
until thy father'gets thee some w'ater to 
drink.^'^ 

Zainab .—Alas I alas! w’oe to me 1 my 
Husain is gone from mol Alas! alas! the 
arrow of my heart is shot away from the 
hand I Woe unto me, a thousand w'oes! I 
am to, remain without Husain! The wor* 
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shipper of truth is gone to meet his destined 
iate with a blood-stained shroud! 

“ Husain. —My disconsolate Zainab, be not 
•50 impatient. My hoinele=!s sister, show not 
thyself so fretful. Have patience, sister, the 
jenard of the patient behevers is the best of 
all. Render (R)d tiianks, the crown of inter¬ 
cession is fitted for our head Only. 

Zainnh. —0 my afllictod mother, thoii*’bcst 
of all women, pass a minute by those in Kar¬ 
bala I ‘'GO thy daughters piisoncrs of sorrow I 
behold them amidst strangers and foreigners. 
Come out awhile from thv pavilion m Para¬ 
dise, 0 Fiitimah, and veep afTcctionately over 
the state of us, thy eliildron’, 

“ Husain. —I have become friendless and 
without any hel}'.‘r, in a most strange manner. 

1 have lost mv troop and army in a wonderful 
•wav. Wliere is Akbar my son? let him come 
to me and hold the bridle of my hoi.se, that I 
may mount. Where is Kfisim my nephew? 
will lie not helj) me and get ready my stirrup 
to make me cheerful? Why should 1 not 
shed mu(di blood from mine eyes, goeing I 
cannot behold ’Abbas my standard-bearer? 
A brother is for the day of misfortune and 
calamity ! A brother is better than a hundred 
diadems and thrones! A brother is the essence 
cf life ill the world I He who has a brother, 
though he be old, yet is young. Who is there 
to bring my horse for me? there is none. 
There is none oven to weep for me in tims 
.<^tatc of misery I 

“ Kuhtim .—Because there is no ’Alt Akbar, 
dear brotlier, to help thee, Zainab, thy sistor, 
will liohl the horse for thee; and seeing 
"Abbas, thy brother, is no longer to be found, 
I myself will bear the standard before thy 
winged stood instead of him. 

“ Zainab. —Let Zainab mourn bitterly for 
her brother’s desolation. Who ever saw a 
woman, a gentlewoman, doing the duty of a 
groom or .servant ? Who can know, 0 Lord, 
besides Thee, the sad state of Husain in Kar¬ 
bala, ^Yhore his peojile so deserted him that a 
woman like my.self is obliged to act as a ser¬ 
vant for him ? 

“ Kulsiaii .—I am a .standard-bearer for 
Husain, the mart yr of Karbala, O Loi d God. 
I am the .sister of ‘Abbas; \ca, the iniseiable 
sister of both. 0 friends, it being tlie tenth 
^ay of Muharram, X am thercfoie assisting 
Husain. I .am bearing tlie eii^^igir-for him 
instead of ’Abbas my hrothci, his .standard- 
beai er. 

“ Zainab. —Uncover your breasts a minute, 
O ye tear-shedding people, for it is time to 
beat the drum, seeing the king is going to 
licle. 0 Solomon the Propliet, where is thy 
glory? what has liccome of thy ) ompous 
ictinuo? Where are thy brothers, ne]>hew\s, 
and companions ? 

“ Husain. —There are none left to help me. 
My sister Zainab holds the bridle of the horse, 
and walks before me. Who ever saw a lady 
acting thus ? 

“ Zainab. —Tliou art going all alone ! May 
the souls of air bo a ransom for thee! and 
may tliy departure make souls quit their 
bodies! A resurrection w’ill- be produced 
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in thy tent by the cry of orphans and 
wddows. 

“ Husain. —Sister, though it grieves me to 
go, yet I do it; peradvonture I may see the 
lace of Ashgar and the countenance of Akbar, 
those cypresses, those roses of Paradise. 

'‘^Zainab. —Would to God Zainab had died 
this very minute before thy face, in thy sight, 
that she might not behold .such elegant 
bodies, such beautiful forms, rolling in their 
own blood I 

“ Husain. —0 poor sister, if thou die here 
in this land in that sudden way that tliou 
dcsirest, then who will ride in thy stead, in 
the city of Kiifah, on the camel's back ? 

‘■"Zainab .—Slight not iny pain, dear bro¬ 
ther, Tor Zainab is .somewhat alarmed as to 
the import of thy speecli. What shall I do 
with thy family—witli the poor widows and 
young children ? 

‘‘'■Husain .—O afllioted one, it is decreed 1 
should be killed by means of daggers and 
swords ; henceforth, dear sister, thou shalt 
not see me. Behold, this is .separation between 
me and thee 1 

“ The nejihvw of Husain. —Dear uncle, thou 
hast resolved to journey. Tliou art going 
once again to make mo an orphan. To whom 
else wlit thou entrust us? Who is expected 
to take care of us? Thou wast, dear uncle, 
instead of my father Ha.san, a dofeneo to this 
helpless exiled creature. 

Husain .—Sorrow not, tliou faithful child, 
thou .shalt be killed too in this plain of trials. 
Return thou now to tliy tent in peace, without 
grii'Ving my soul any further, jioor orphan I 

“ The Darwish /'nan Kabul. —0 Jjord God, 
wherefore i.s the outward appearance of a 
man of God usually without decoration or 
ornament? And why is the lap of tlio hian 
of this world genorally full of gold and jew'cls ? 
On what account is the j)ilIow of this great 
])crson the Mack dust ol the road ? and for 
what leason are the bed and the cushion of 
tho rebellious ma<lo of velvet and .slulYcd with 
down? Either I.slain, the religion of ])oacb 
and charity, has no true foundation in the 
vroild, or this young man, who is so wounded 
and .suffers from tliirst, is still an intldel. 

^‘‘Husain .—Wliy are thine eyes {>oiuing 
down tears, young dai wish ? Xlast thou also 
lost an Akbar in the piimc of his youth? 
Thou art immersed, as a A\ater-fowI, in thy 
tears. Has thine ’Abbas been slain, thirsting, 
on the bank of tlie Riser Xhiphratcs, tliat 
thou Cl vest .so piteously? But if tliou ait 
sad only on account of my misfoitune. then it 
mattei.s nut. Let me know whence comest 
thou, and uhitlur is thy face set? 

“ The Jjanvi.sh. —It liappened, young man, 
that last night I aimed m this valK v, and 
made my lodging lliere. When onc-li:ilf of 
the night had })assed, of a .suddeh a gieat 
ditliciilty befell me, for I lieard a ehild he- 
moaning and conqtlaining of tlnrst, li;iving 
given up altogether the idea of living any 
longer in this woild. Sometimes it would 
beat its liead and cry out for water; at other 
times it apjieaied to fall on the ground, faint¬ 
ing and motionless. I have, therefore, brought 
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some water in this cup for that poor child, 
that it may drink and be refreshed a little. 
So I humbly beg thee, dear sir, to direct me 
to tlie place where the young child may be 
found, and tell mo what is its name. 

Husain .—0 God, let no man be ever in 
my pitiful condition, nor any family in this 
sad and deplorable state to which I am 
reduced. 0 young man, the child mentioned 
by thee is the peace of my troubled mind; it 
is my poor, miserable little girl. 

“ The Darwish .—May I be offered for thee, 
dear sir, and for thy tearful eyes I ^ Why 
should thy daughter bo so sadly mourning and 
complaining ? My heart is overwhelmed with 
grief for the abundance of tears running down 
thy cheeks. Why should the daughter of one 
like thee, a generous soul, suffer from 
thirst ? 

Husain. —Know, 0 young man, that wo are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
aVt quite mistaken if thou hast supposed us 
to be of this world. If I will, I can make the 
moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth; how much more can I get water 
for my children. Look at the hollow made 
in the ground with my spear; water would 
gusli out of it if I A'ore to like. I voluntarily 
die of thirst to obtain a crown of glory from 
God. I die parched, and offer myself a 
saciMfico for the sins of my people, that 
they should bo saved from the wrath to 
come. 

“ T/ic Darwish .—What is thy name, sir? 
I perceive that thou art one of the chief 
'Saints of the most beneficent God. It is 
ievident to mo that thou art the brightness of 
fctio Lord’s image, but I cannot tell to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose belongs. 

“ Husain .—0 darwish, thou vvilt soon be 
informed of the wholo matter, for thou shalt 
be a martyr thyself; for thy plans and the 
result thereof have been revealed to me. 
Tell me, 0 darwish, what is tho end thou 
hast in view in this thy hazardous enterpri.se? 
When thou shalt have told me that, I will 
disclose to thee who I am, 

“ The Darwish .—I intend, noble sir, after I 
have known the mystery of thy affairs, to set 
out, God wills, from Karbala to Najaf, 
namely, to the place where ’Ah', the highly 
exalted king of religion, the sovereign lord of 
tho empire of existence, the supreme master 
of all tho darwishes, is buried. Yea, I am 
going to visit tho tomb of ‘All, the successor 
of tho chosen of God, tho son-in-law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the true Lord, the prince 
of believers, Haidar, the champion of faith. 

“ Husain .—Bo it known unto the, O dar¬ 
wish, that I, who am so sad and sorrowful, 
am tho rose of tho garden of that prince. I 
am of the family of the believers thou bast 
mentioned. I am Husain, the interj^cssor on 
tho Day of Resurrection, tho rose of tho 
garden of glory. 

The Darwish .—May I be offcied a sacri¬ 
fice for thy blessed arrival! Pardon mo my 
fault, and give me permission to fight the 
battle of faith, for I am weary of life. It is 
better for me to be killed, and delivered at 


once from so many vexations of spirit.. 
Martyrdom is, in fact, one of tho glories of 
my faith. 

“ Husain. —Go forth, 0 atom, which aspireat 
to the glory of tho sun; go forth, thou hast 
become at last worthy to • know tho hidden 
mysteries of faith. He who is slain for the 
sake of Husain shall have an abundant 
reward from God ; yea, he shall be raised to 
life with ’All Akbar the sweet son of 
Husain. 

The Darwish {addressing Husains antago^ 
nists). —You cruel people have no religion at 
all. You are fire-worshippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 
unjustly towards tho offspring of the priest¬ 
hood ? Is tho account of the Day of Resur¬ 
rection all false ? 

“/6n Sa'd {the general of Yazid's army ).— 
0 fyo bravo soldiers of Yazid, deprive this 
fellow of his fund of life. Make bus friends 
ready to mourn for him. 

“ Husain. —Is there anyone to help me ? 
Is there any assistant to lend me his aid ? 

“»/«yar (Me king of jinns^ with his troops^ 
coming to Husain^s assistance). —O king of 
men and jinns, 0 Husain, peace bo on thee! 
0 judge of corporeal and spiritual beings, 
peace bo on thee I 

Husain. —On thee bo peace, thou hand¬ 
some youth! Who art thou, that aalutest us 
at such a time? Though thine affairs ara 
not hidden from me at all, still it is ^.dvisable 
to ask thy name. 

“ Ja’/ar.— 0 lord of men and jinns, I am 
tho least of thy servants, and my name is 
Ja’far, tho chief ruler of all the tribes of 
jinns. To-day, while I was sitting on the 
glorious throne of my majesty, easy in mind, 
without any sad idea or thought what¬ 
ever, I suddenly heard thy voice, when thou 
didst sadly implore assistance; and on hear¬ 
ing thee I lost my patience and senses. And, 
behold, I have come out with troops of jinns, 
of various abilities and qualifications, to lend 
thee help if necessary. 

“ Husain. —In the old abbey of this perish¬ 
able kingdom, none can over, 0 Ja’far, attaiff 
to immortality. What can I do with tho 
empire of tho world, or its tempting glories, 
after my dear ones have all died and gone? 
Is it proper that I, an old man, should live, 
and Akbar, a blooming youth, die in the 
prime of age ? Return thou, Ja’far, to thy 
home, and weep for me as much as thou canst. 

JaTar {returning).— Alas for Husain’s 
exile and helplessness! Alas for his con- 
tinual groans and sighs 1 

Husain {coming back from the field., dis¬ 
mounts his hor.<ie, and making a heap of dusty 
lays his head on it).—0 earth of Karbala, do 
thou assist me, I pray 1 since I have no 
mother, be thou to me instead of one. 

“ Ibn ISa'd orders the army to stone Husain, 
—O ye men of valour, Husain the son of ’Ah' 
has tumbled down from the winged horse ; if 
I bo not mistaken, heaven has fallen to earth t 
It is better for you to stone him most cruelly* 
Dispatch him soon, with stones, to his com* 
panions. 
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“ Husain. —Ah, woe to me! my forehead 
is broken ; blood runs do^^n my luminous face. 

“ Ibn Sad .—Who is that bravo soldier, 
who, in order to show his ^I'^titudo to Yazid 
his sovereign lord, will step forward and, with 
a blow of his scymotar, Slay Husain the son 
of ’All? 

“ Shiniai'.-’—l am he whoso dagger is famous 
fpr bloodshed. INIy mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I rare not about the con¬ 
flict of tho Day of Judgment; I am a 
worshipper of Yazid, and have no fear of 
God. I can make the great throne of the 
Lord to shake and tremble. I alone can 
sever from the body the head of Husain the 
son of ’All. I am ho who has no share in 
Islam. 'I will strike the chest of Husain, 
the ark of God’s knowledge, with my boots, 
without any fear of punisiiment. 

“ Husain. —Oh, how wounds caused by 
arroAvs and daggers do smart I O God, have 
mcrcv in the Dav of Judgment on my people 
fi'r my sake. 'I'lio time of death has arrived, 
but I have not my Akbar with mo. Would 
to God mv grandfathei the Piophet were now 
here to see me ! 

7he 7^/ophef (ftfipeai iHf /)—Dear Husain, 
thy grandfather tho Piophet of God has come 
to see thee I am hero to hohuld the nioit<il 
wounds of tliv delicate body. Dear child, 
thou hast at length sutTored martyidom by 
tho cruel hand uf my ovn people! I'liis was 
tho I'fAAaid I oxpcct(‘d fiom them; thanks bo 
til (iod! Open thine oAes, dear son, and 
behold thy grandfathei with dishevelled hair. 
If tlu-u bast any de.siie in thy heait, speak it 
out to me 

“ Husauh —Dear grandfather, 1 abhor life ; 
I would rather go and visit my dear ones in 
the ne.xt world. I earnestly dosire to sec my 
companions and fi lends—above all, my dearly 
beloved '•on ’All vXkbar. 

“ 7'ho Piophet. —Be not grieved that ’All 
Akh.ir tliy son an as killed, since it tends to 
the good of my .sinful people on the day of 
universal gathering 

“ Hu.>ain —Seeing ’All Akhar’s martyrdom 
contiil)utes to tlie haj)piness of thy people, 
seeing my own suft‘oiing.s give validity to thy 
oflice of mediation, and seeing thy rest coii- 
tists 111 my being troubled in this Avay, I 
Avould offer my soul, not once or twice, but a 
thousand times, for the salvation of thy 
people I 

“ The Prophet. —SorroAv not, dear grand¬ 
child ; thou shalt be a mediator, too, in that 
day. At present thou art thirsty, but to¬ 
morrow thou shalt be the distributor of the' 
water of A1 Kausar. 

IJu.sniu .—O Loid God, besides Husain, 
who has happened to be thus situated? 
Every one Avhen he dies has at least a mother 
at his head. But my mother is not hero to 
rend her garments for me ; she is not alive, 
that she might clo.se my eyes when I die. 

‘‘ Futimah, his mother (ajipcaring ).—I am 
come to see thee, my child, my child ! May 
I die another time, my child, my child ! How 
shall I see thee slain, my son, my son I Rolling 
in thine own blood, my child, my child I 
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Husain,—-Come, dear mother, I am anxiously 
waiting for thco. Como, come ! I have partly 
to complain of theo. IIoa^ is it that thou 
hast altogether forsaken thy son? How is 
it thou earnest so late to visit mo ? 

Fdtimah. — May I be offered for thy 
wounded, defaced body ! Tell me, what dost 
thou wish thy mother to do now for thee ? 

“ Husain .—I am now, dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life is going to be 
cast on shore, mother. It is time that my 
soul should leave the body. Come, mother, 
close my eyes with thy kind hand. 

Fdtimah .— 0 Lord, how di8Bcult for a 
mother to see her dear child dying I lam. 
Zahrah who am making this sad noise, 
because I have to close the eyes of my son 
Husain, who is on the point of death. Oh, 
tell me if thou hast any desire long cherished 
in th^ heart, for I am distressed in mind 
owing to thy sad sighs 1 

Husain. —Go, mother, my soul is come 
to ni}' throat; go, I had no other desire 
o.xcept one, with which I must rise in tho 
Day of Kesui rectioii, namely, to seef’All 
Akbar’.s Avedding. 

“ Shiniar —Make thy confession, for I Avant 
to sover thy head, and cause a perpetual 
.separation between it and tho body. 

Zainab .—O Shimar,do not go beyond thy 
limit; let mo bind something on my brother’s 
eyes, 

Husain. —Go to thy tent, si.stcr, I am 
already undone. Go away ; Zahrah my 
mother has already closed my eyes. ShoAv 
to Sukainah my daughter always tho tender¬ 
ness of a mother. Be very kind to my child 
aftei me 

Shi mar (addtessing Husain ).— Stretch 
forth thy foot toAvard the holy Kiblah, the 
sacred temple of Makkah. See how my 
dagger Avaves over thee! It is time to cut 
thy till oat. 

^‘‘Husain —O Lord, for tlio merit of me, 
the dear child of thy Propliet ; O Lord, for 
the sad groaning of my miserable sister ; JG 
Lord, foi the sake of young 'Abbas rolling 
in his blood, e\en that y')ung bi other of mine 
that Nvus etjual to my .soul, I i)ray thee, in 
the Day of Judgment, forgiAO, O merciful 
Lord, the sms of my grandfather’s people, 
and grant me, bountifully, the key of the 
ti ensure of intercession. (Dies.)" —(Felly’s 
Mnurle Play vol. li. p. 81 seepp) 

MUHARRAMAT pi. of 

Muhai!amah. Those persons with whom it 
is nut hiAvful to contract marriage, [mab- 
RIAGK.] * 

MUHAYAT (S^V). A legal term 

used for the partition \of usufruct. Accord¬ 
ing to tho Hiddyah, vol. iv. 31:— 

Partition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in accomplishing the 
enjoyment of the use ; for which reason, if 
one partner apply for a partition of property, 
and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Quzi must grant the request of the former, 
and if a partition of usufruct should have 
taken place with respect to a thing capable 

.53 
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of a partition of property (such as a house 
or a piece of ground), and afterwards one of 
the partners apply for a partition of property, 
the Qa?i must grant a partition* of property 
and annul the partition of usufruct. 

MUHlZARAH Lit. 

Beifig present.” A term used by the $ufia 
for presenting of the soul to God in the ser¬ 
vice of in order to obtain all the spiritual 
blessing possible from a contemplation of the 
ninety-nine attributes and titles of God. 
[ZIKR, GOD.] 

MUHRIM ' *The pilgrim in 

a state of Ihram, that is, after he has assumed 
the pilgrim’s dress, [pilgrimage.] 

al-MUHSI “The 

Counter.” • One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. “ It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxxvi. 11: “ Verily We quicken 
the dead and write down what they have 
done before, and the traces which they leave 
behind, and everything do Wo set doicn (lit. 
reckon up) in the clear Book of our decrees.” 

MUIITAKIR Lit. ^‘A 

lorestaller.” One who monopolises grain and 
other necessaries of life, which is unlawful. 
[monopoly.] * 

MUHTASIB Tho public 

censor of, religion and morals, who is ap¬ 
pointed by a Muslim ruler, to punish Mus¬ 
lims for neglecting the rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in his Traveis in 
Bokhara (vol. i. p. 313), relates that he saw 
persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time and smoked on 
Friday, [dirrah.] 

Burckhardt, in his account of the Wahha¬ 
bis (vol. ii. p. 14G), says, the neglect of reli¬ 
gious duty is always severely punished. . . . 
When Sa*ud took al-Madinah, he ordered 
some of his people after prayers in the 
mosque to call over the name^of all the 
grown up inhabitants of tbe town who were 
to answer individually. He then commanded 
them to attend prayers regularly ; and if any, 
one absented himself two or three times, 
Sa‘ud sent some of his Arabs to beat the 
man in his own house. At Makkab, when 
the hour of prayer arrived, he ordered tbe 
people to patrol the streets, armed with large 
sticks, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force into the mosque; a harsh proceeding, 
but justified by the notorious irreligion of the 
Makkana. 

Dr. Bellow, in his Kashmir and Kashgar 
(p. 281), gives an animated account of the 
way in which the Muhtasib performed his 
duties in the streets of Kashgar. 

al-MTJHYI “ The giver 

of life.” One of the mnety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs twice in the 
Qur’an:— 

Surah xxx. 49: “Look then to the ves¬ 
tiges of God’s mercy, how he quickens the 
earth after its death; verily He is the 
quickentr of the dead.” 


Surah xli. 39 : “ Verily, he who quickens 
(the earth) will surely quicken the dead.” 

AL-MUMD ^‘The Re¬ 

storer ” (to life). One of tho ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but tho idea is ex¬ 
pressed in Sfirah Ixxxv, 13, and many other 
places, “ Verily Ho produces and restores.'^ 

al-MU‘IZZ (>*^^). “The One 

who giveth honour.” One of tho ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but the attribute is 
referred to in Surah iii. 25 : “ Thou honourest 
whom Thou pleasest.” 

al-mujadilah ut. 

“ She . who disputed.” Tho title of the 
LViiith Surah of the Qur’an, in which tho ex¬ 
pression occurs: “Now hath God hoard the 
speech of her w’ho disputed wdth thee con¬ 
cerning her husband.” Which refers to 
]^aulab bint Sadabah, the wife of Aus ibn 
Samit, who being divorced by her husband 
in the “ time of ignorance,” came to a^k 
w'hether the divorce was lawful. 

MUJAIIID (aaV^). a warrior in 

the cause of religion, [jihad.] 

AL-MUJlB (s-^\). “The One 

who answers to ” (a prayer). One of tho 
ninety-nino names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an. Surah xi. 64 : “ Verily 
my Lord is nigh and answers ” (prayer). 

MU‘JIZAH (S^^sJ^*). [miracles.] 
MUJTAHID (a^;;^), pi. mvjta.hu 

dun. Lit., “ One who strives” to attain to a 
high position of scholarship and learning. 

The highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred either by the 
people or the ruler of a Muslim country upon 
eminent persons. The four doctors of tho 
Sumiis and their disciples were of this degree, 
but there are none of these enlightened 
teachers amongst the Sunnis of the present 
day. They still exist in Persia, and are 
appointed by the people, the appointment 
being confirmed by tho king. Malcolm, in 
his account of Persia, says :— 

“ There are seldom more than three or four 
priests of the dignity of Mujtahid in Persia. 
Their conduct is expected to bo exemplary, 
and to show no wordly bias; neither must 
they connect themselves with the king oi the 
officers of Government. They seldom depart 
from that charactei to whicli they ow’e their 
rank. The re.nson is obvious; tiie inoinent 
they deviate, the charm is broken which con¬ 
stitutes their pow’ev; men no longer solicit 
their advice or implore their protection; nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of tbe 
country courting popularity by walking to- 
their humble dwellings, .and placing them on 
the scat of lionoiir when they condescend to 
visit lii.s court. When a Mujtahid die.s, his 
successor is always a person of the mo.st 
eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order; and, 
though he may be pointed out to the popu- 
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lace by others of the same class seeking him 
as an associate, it is rare to hear of any 
intrigues being employed to obtain this en¬ 
viable dignity. 

The Mujtahids of Persia exercise a great, 
though undefined, power over the courts of 
law, the judges of which constantly submit 
cases to their superior knowledge ; and their 
sentence is deemed irrevocable, unless by a 
Mujtahid whose learning and sanctity are of 
acknowledged higher repute than that of the 
person by whom judgment has been pro¬ 
nounced. But the benefits which the inhabi¬ 
tants of Persia derive from the influence of 
these high priests, is not limited to their 
occasional aid of the courts of justice. The 
law is respected on account of the character 
of its ministers; kings fear to attack the 
decrees of tribunals over which they may be 
said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their 
decision. The sovereign, wlien no others 
dare appro.Tch him, cannot refuse to listen to 
a revered Mujtahid when ho becomes an 
intercessor for the guilty. The habitations of 
this high order of priesthood aro deemed 
sanctuaries for the oppressed; and the hand 
of despotic power is sometimes taken off a 
city, hocause the monarch will not offend a 
Mujtahid who has chosen it for his residence, 
but who refuses to dwell amid violence and 
injustice.” 

There is a common opinion that the title of 
Jfujtahid can only he granted to those who 
arc masters of seventy seienccs. For a full 
account of the conditions of obtaining this 
rank, as expressed by a modern Muslim writer, 
will he found in the article on ljma‘. [iJMAh] 

MUKARI A legal term 

for a person who lets horses, camels, d'c., to 
hire. {Uiddyuh, vol. iii. p. 371.) 

iMUKATAB A slave who 

ransoms himself or herself, with the ptermis- 
sion of the owner. [8 L..very.] 

MUKHADDARAH A 

legal term for a woman in a state of purity. 
It is .also used for a veiled woman, the word 
being derived from kJiidr, a “ curtain or veil.” 

MUKHALATAH LU. 

** Intel mingling," or mixing together. A term 
used for general intercourse, but specially 
applied to iiitercouse with those who aro 
ceremonially unclean. 

MULES. Arabic hauhl pi. 

biyjidl. 

Muhammad forbade the breeding of mules, 
for Ibn ‘Abbas says the three special injunc¬ 
tions which he received were (1) to perform 
the ablutions thoroughly, (2) not to tako 
alms, (3) not to breed mules. {Mishkdtj book 
xvii. ch. ii.) 

The flesh of a mule is unlawful. (Hiddyah, 
vol. iv. p. 74.) 

They are not liable to zakdt. {Hiddyah^ 
vol. i. p. 16.) - 

MULHAQ Lit. “ Jomed.” 

A term used by the §ufii for the condition 
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of the human soul whenit is absorbed into 
the essence of God.” (‘Abdu ’r-Razz^'s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

MULHID (J^). Au inedel. 

Lit. “ One w’ho has deviated^ or turned aside 
from the truth.” 

al-MULK LU. ‘‘The 

Kingdom.” The title of the Lxviith SCirah 
of the Qur’an in the first verso of which the 
word occurs: “ Blessed is He in whose hand 
is the kingdom.^' 

MULL A (Su#). A Persian form 
used for the Arabic Maulawi, “ a learned 
man, a scholar.” 

In the Ghiydsu d-Lughah it is said that a 
learned man is called a Mulld because he is 
“filled” with knowledge; from mala\ “to 
fill.” 

MU’MIN pi. Mu^mimin; 

from fmdny “ faith.” One who believe.s. 

(1) A term generally used for Muhamma¬ 
dans in the Qur'an and in all Muslim books. 

(2) At-Mu min. The title of the XLth 
Surah of the Qur'an, in the 29th verse of 
which the w’ord occurs: “A man of the 
family of Pharaoh who was a 6e/iet'cr, but 
hid his faith.” 

(3) Al-MiCmiiiy “The Faithful.” One of 
the ninety-nine names or attributes of God. 
It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah lix. 28; “ Ho 
is . , . the Faithful.” 

al-MU’MINUN 

“ The Believers.” The title of the 'XXnird 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the first verse of 
w’hich the word occurs: “Prosperous are the 
believers.'^ 

al-MUMIT “The 

Killer." One of the ninety-nine names or at¬ 
tributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qui'an, Surah li. 2G : “ He wiD kill you and 
then make you ahve.” 

MUMSIK (viXw.4-.). Ut. “One 

who withholds, a miser.” Used for a miserly 
person in contradistinction to munfq, “ a 
liberal person.” [munfiq.] 

AL - MUMTAHINAH 

Lit. “ She who is tried.” The title of the 
LXth Surah of the Qur’an, from the expres¬ 
sion in the 10th verse: “0 believers I when 
believing women come over to you as re- 
^ fugees, then make trial of them.” 

Al-Baizawi says: “ When such w'omen 
sought an asylum at al-Madinah, Muhammad 
obliged them to swear that they w’ere 
prompted only by a desire of embracing 
Islam, and that hatred of their husbands, or 
love of some Muslim, had not any influence on 
their conduct.” 

MUNAFIQ pl. munajiqiin. 

“ Hypocrite.” A term especially given to 
those w'ho in the time of the Prophet, whilst 
outwardly professing to believe in his mis¬ 
sion, secretly denied the faith. They form 
the subject of the LXiurd Surah oX the 
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Qur’an, which hence ie termed the Sufutu *1- 

Munafiqln. 

AL - MTTNAFIQtiN 

“ The Hypocrites ” Title of the Lximd 
Surah of the Qur’an, whose opening verses 
are:— 

“ When the Hypocrites come to thee, they 
say, ‘ We bear witness that thou art the Sent 
One of God.’ God knoweth that thou art His 
Sent One: but God beareth witness that the 
hypocrites do sui'ely lie. Their faith have 
they used as a cloak, and they turn aside 
others from the way of God I Evil are all 
their doings. This, for that they believed, 
then became unbelievers 1 Therefore hath a 
seal been set upon their hearts, and thfey 
understand not.” 

MXJNAJAT (SWU.). Lit ‘‘Whis¬ 
pering to, confidential talk.” Generally used 
for the extempore prayer offered after the 
usual liturgical form has been recited. 
[prayers.] 

MUNASSAF Lit. “Ee- 

duced to one-half.” A species of prohibited 
liquor. The juice of grapes boiled until a 
quantity less than two-thirds evaporates. 
(^Hiddyahy vol. iv. 158.) 

MTJNF, MANF The 

ancient, Memphis. Mentioned in the Coni- 
mentai'y of the Jalal^ on the Qur’an, Surah 
xxviii. 14, as the city in which Moses killed 
the Egyptian. 

MUNFIQ Lit. “One who 

spends.’' A charitable person. Qur’an, 
Surah iii. 15 : “ Upon the patient, the truth¬ 
ful, the devout, the charitable, and those who 
ask for pardon at the dawn.” [musisik.] 

MUlSfKAK and NAKlR 

“The Unknown” and “The 
Repudiating.” The two angels who are said 
by Muhammad to visit the dead in their 
graves and to interrogate them as to their 
belief in the Prophet and his religion. 

They arc described as two black angels 
•with blue eyes. (Jrlishkdt, book i. ch. v.) 
[punishments of the grave.] 

ai-MTTNTAQIM “The 

Avenger.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
^attribhtes of God. It is referred to in ^he 
Qui*‘4n, Surah xxxii. 22: “ Verily We will 
take mi^eancc on the sinners.” Also Surahs 
xliii. 40, and xliv. 15. 

al-MUQADDIM “The 

Bringer-forward.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
occur in the Qur’an, but is given in the 
Hadis. ^ 

MUQAUQIS The Roman 

Viceroy of Egypt; al-Muqauqis being his 
official title. 

Muhammad, in the year a.h. 7 (a.d. (J2S). 


sent an embassy to this official, inviting hiin 
to Islam. 7 he Governor received the em¬ 
bassy kindly, and sent the following reply, 
“ I am aware that a prophet is yet to arise;' 
but I am of opinimi be will appear in Syria. 
Thy messenger nath been received with 
honour. I send for thine acceptance two 
female slaves, who are much admired by tho 
Copts, and also a present of raiment, and a 
mule for thee to ride on.” 

Mary, the fairest of the Coptic damsels,. 
Muhammad kept for himself, and gave the 
other to Hassan the poet, [muhammad, mart 

THE COFT.] 

MUQAYAZAH (LhA^). Exchange 

ing, bartering, giving an equivalent in any¬ 
thing but money. (Hiddyah^ Ai'abic ed., vol. 
iii. p. 8.) 

AL-MUQIT “The 

Mighty or Guardian.” One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. Surah iv.. 
88: “Verily God keepeth watch over every¬ 
thing.” 

AL-]\njQSIT “The Equit- 

able.” One of the ninety-nine names or attri¬ 
butes of God. It does not occur in the Qu’ran,. 
but is given in the Hadis. 

MUQTADA Lit. “Fol- 

lowed, worthy to bo follow’ed.” An exem¬ 
plary person, as being eminent for sanctity of 
character. 

MUQTADI “ Follower.” 

The per.son who stands behind the Imam in 
the usual prayers -and recites the Iqdmah. 

[IQAMAH.J 

al-MUQTADIR “The 

Powerful or Prevailing.” One of the ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. It occurs 
three times m the Qur’an ;— 

Surah xviii. 43 : “ For God is powerful over 
all.” 

Surah liv, 42: “ As ho only can punish, 
who is the Mighty, the Shong." 

^ Surah v. 55: “ With the powerful king.” 

MUKABAHAH A legal 

term for selling a thing for a profit;,^ when the 
seller distinctly states that ho purchased it 
for, so much and sells it for so much. 

lilURAHAQAH Arriving 

at Makkah when the ceremonies of the hajji 
are nearly finished, [hajj.} 

MURAHIQ a legal terni 

for a boy or girl who is near the age of 
puberty. 

MURAQABAH Medita¬ 

tion ; contemplation. An act of' devotion 
performed by the §ufls. [sdpl] 

Murder. * Arabic qatl (J^). 
Homicide' of which Muhammadan law take.*! 
cognisance i.s of five kinds ; (1) Q/itlu 'l-'Amd. 
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{2) QatUKbht'l-‘Amd; (Z) Qailrt'l-Khalff; 

tl qd'ini maqdina V-ZCAg^a*: (5) Qjutl 
hi-Sabab. 

(1) Qcith 7-‘u4v»c? J^)» “wilful 

murder,” ^^5 j yybere the perpetrator wilfully 
kills' a prCT^n with a weapon, or Bomething 
that serves for a weapon, such as a club, a 
sharp stone, or fire. If a person commit wilful 
murder, two points are established : first, that 
the murderer is a sinner deserving of hell, 
for it is written in the Qur’an (Siirah iv. 95), 
^‘Whosoever glayeth a believer purposely, his 
reward is hell”; and, secondly, that ho is 
liable to retaliation, because it is written in 
the Qur’an (Surah ii. 173), “ It is incumbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Qf.sds) for 
murder.” But although retaliation is the 
punishment for wdlful murder, still the heir 
or next of kin can either forgive or com¬ 
pound the offence ; as the verse already 
quoted continues—“ Yet he w’ho is pardoned 
at all by his brother must be prosecuted in 
reason, and made to pay with kindness.” In 
this respect Muhammad departed from the 
Old Testament law, which made the letalfa- 
tion compulsory on the next of kin. 

One effect of wilful murder is that the 
murderer is excluded from being heir to the 
murdered person. 

According to Abu Ilanifah, there is no 
expiation for wilful murder, but ash-Shafiff 
maintains that expiation is incumbent as an 
act of piety. 

( 2 ) Qatl sbibhu H-*Amd 

or “manslaughter,” or, as Hamilton more 
correctly renders it, “ A semblance of wilful 
murder, is when the perpetrator strike a man 
with something which is neither a weapon 
nor serves as such.” 

The argument adduced by Abu Hanifah is a 
Baying of the Prophet: “ Killing with a rod 
or stick is not murder, but only manslaughter, 
and the fine for it is a hundred camels, pay¬ 
able within three years.” 

Manslaughter is held to be sinful and to 
require expiation, and it excludes the man- 
slayer from inheriting the property of the 
slain. 

(3) Qatlu ’l-KhatdT J;J), or “ homi¬ 

cide by misadventure,” is of two kinds : error 
in intention^ and eiTor in the act. Error in 
the act is whore !a person intends a parti¬ 
cular act, and another act is thereby occa- 
aioned; as where, for instance, a person 
IshoQts an arrow at a mark and it hits a man. 
Error in intention, on the other hand, is 
whete '>the mistake occui's not in the act, but 
tvith respect to the subject; as where a per¬ 
son shoots an arrow at a man supposing him 
to be game; or at a Muslim, supposing 
him to bo a hostile infidel.' The slayer by 
rnisadyenture is required to free a Muslim 
slave, or fast two months successively, and 
to pay a fine within three years, j Ho is also 
excluded from inheriting the projperty of the 
slam. • ' 

(^) Clatl qdHm maqdma U‘Khatd J<^ 

or “ homicide of a similar nature 
to homicide by misadventure,” is where, for 
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example, a person walking in his sleep falls 
upon another, so as to kill him by the fall. 
It is subject to the same lules with homicide 
by misadventure. 

(5) Qall bi-Sabab (w^^—> J.s5), or, “ homi¬ 
cide by intermediate cause,” is where, for 
instance, a man digs a well, or sets up a 
stone, and another falls into the w^ell, or over 
the stone, and dies. In this case a fine must 
be paid, but it does not exclude from inherit¬ 
ance, nor does it require expiation. 

No special mention is made in either the 
Qur’an or in Muhammadan law books, of 
taking the life by poison. (The same remark, 
applies to the Mosaic law. See Smith’s Z>ic- 
tionary of the Bib/e^ Article “ Murder.”) 

With regard to retaliation, a freeman is 
slain for a freeman, and a slave for a slave ; 
a freeman is also slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to Abii Hanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, but ash- 
Shafbi maintains otherwise, because the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ A Muslim shall not suffer death 
for an unbeliever.” ’ 

A man is slain for a woman; a father is not 
slaiiv for his child, but a child is slain for the 
murder of his father; a master is not slam 
for /fllihmurder of his own slave, or for the 
slave 01 his child. 

If a person immerse another into water 
whence it is impossible for him to escape by 
swimming, according to Abu Hanifah, reta¬ 
liation IS not incurred, but ash-Shafi‘i main¬ 
tains that the murderer should bo drowned. 

Al-Baizawi the commentator, in writing on 
Surah ii. 174, “ This is an alleviation from 
your Lord and a mercy,” says that in the 
Jewish law retalihtion for murder was com¬ 
pulsory, but in the law of Christ the Chris¬ 
tians were enjoined to forgive the murderer, 
whilst m the Qur’an the choice is given of 
either retaliation or forgiveness. 

MURlD Lit. “Otit3 whois 

desirous or willing.” A disciple of aome 
mui's/ud, or leader, of a mystic "order. Any 
student of divinity. [SDFi.] 

MURJIYAH, MURjrAH 

Lit. “ The Procrastinators.” A sect of Mus*^ 
lims who teach that the judgment of every trua 
believer, who hath been guilty of a- grievous 
sin, will be deferred till the Resui-rection; for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
in this world, cither of absolution or con¬ 
demnation. They also hold that disobedience 
w'lth faith hurteth not, and that, on the other 
hand, obedience with infidelity profiteth not.’ 
As to the reason of their name the learned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, each of which they accommodate 
to some^opmion of the sect. Some think them 
so called because they postpone work.s to 
intention, that is, esteem works to be inferior 
in degree to intention, and profession of the 
faith ; others, because they allow hope, by 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurtctli 
not, &c. ; others take the rca.soii of the name 
to be, their deferring the sentence of the hei* 
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nous sinner tilt llie Resurrection; and others, 
their degrading of‘Ali, or removing him from 
the first degree to the fourths for the Murji- 
yahs in some points relating to the office of 
imam, agree with the J^arijiyalis. This sect 
is divided into four classes, three of which, 
according as they happen to agree in parti¬ 
cular dogmas with the I^arijiyalis, the Qildi- 
riyahs, or the Jabarlyahs, are distinguished 
as Murjiyahs of those sects, and the fourth is 
that of the pure Murjiyahs, wliich last class 
is again subdivided into five others. The 
opinions of Mukatil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Mui-jiyah# called Saubaniaiis, 
should not be omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience hurts not him who pro¬ 
fesses the unity of God, and is endued with 
faith; and that no true lieliever shall be east 
into hell; he also thought that God will 
surely forgive all crimes except infidelity; 
and that a disobedient believer will ’>0 
punished at the Day of Resuirection, on the 
bridge Sirat, laid over the midst of hell, 
where the flames of hell-fire shall catch bold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his 
disobedience, and that he shall then be ad¬ 
mitted into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God do cast the 
believers guilty of grievou.s sms into hell, 
yet they will be delivered thenc*'' after they 
Bhall have boon sufficiently punished; but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 
justice that they should remain therein-for 
«ver. 

MURSAL mursalfni. A 

messenger or apostle. A teim frequently used 
in the Qur’an for the prophets. It i.s only 
applied to those who are said to bringers of 
inspired books, [prophet.] . 

al-MUKSALAT Lit. 

“ Those who are sent.” The title of the 
Lxxviith IfCirah of iho Qur’an, in the first 
verse of which the word occurs. “ By the 
angels who are sent by God, following one 
another.” 

MURSHID (AV). A guide. 

From rashdd, “a straight load.” The title 
given to the spiritual director of any religious 
order, [sufi.] 

MURTADD [apostate.] 

AL . MUSABBIHAT *J\). 

<* The Praisers.” A title given to those 
Surahs of the Qur’an, which begin with 
Subhdna (Glory to), or Sabbaha (he glori¬ 
fied), or Yusabbihu (he glorifies), or Sabbi/i 
(glorify thou), viz. Surahs xvii., Ivii., lix., Ixi., 
Ixii., Ixiv., Ixxxvii. 

Trbaz ibn Sariyah relates that ^luhammad 
used to repeat the Musabbikdt before going 
to sleep, and that ho said, “ In them there 
is a verse which is better than a thousand.” 
Most writers say this verse is concealed like 
the Lailaiu H-Qadr (the night of pow'er), or 
the Sd^atu U-Jurn^ah (tho hour on Friday), 
but ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says it is most probably 
either the last verse of the Suratu ’l-Hashr 
(lix.), “ He is God, tho Pardouer, the 3Iaker, 
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the Fashioner ! To him are ascribed excellent 
titles,” &c. Or, the first verse of tho Suratu 
’1-Hadid (Ivii.), “ All that is in the Heavens 
and in the Earth praiseth God.” (Seo 
Maji/uru d-Bihdr, p. 86; Mishkdt^ book viii. 
ch. i.) 

MUSADDIQ The col¬ 

lector of the zakat and sadaqak^ or legal 
alms. In Muhammadan states he is ap¬ 
pointed by the state. This officer does not 
now exist in Hindustan under British rulo. 

MUSAFAHAH Taking 

the hand. Joining or shaking hands. A 
custom cxpre.s'^ly enjoined by Muhammad, 
who said, ” If two Muslims meet and join 
hands (’ shako hand.s), their sins will be 
forgiven before they separate.” (^Mishkdt^ 
book xxii. oil. lii pt 2.) 

MUSAILAMAH An im- 

postoi wlio .appealed in tho timo of Muham¬ 
mad. and claimed tho Prophetic office, sur- 
named ^^llsnlI(l7na^lt '/-Kazzclh, or, “ Musai- 
lamah the Liar.” He headed an embassy 
sent by iii> tiibc to Muhammad in the ninth 
year of the Ilijiah, and profe^^ed himself a 
Muslim , but on his return homo, considering 
that he might jiossibly share with Muliammad 
in his power, the next year lie set up for a 
prophet also, pretending to join with him in 
tho commission to recall mankind from 
idolatry to the worship of the true God , and 
ho published written revelations, in imitation 
of the Qur’an, of which Al^h ’l-Faraj has 
prcscivcd the following pas^fage, viz. ‘‘Now 
hath God been gracious into her that was 
with child, and bath brougl t forth from hei 
the soul which runneth between tho 2 )crito- 
nopum and the bowels.” 

Musaibamah, having formed a considerable 
party, began to tbiiriv himself upon equal 
tenns with Muhammad, and sent him a 
letter, offering to go halves with him, in these 
words; ‘‘From Musailamah, tho Apostle of 
God, to Muhammad, the Apostle of God. 
Now let the earth bo half mine and half 
thine.” But Bluhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partner, wrote him 
this answer; “ From Muhammad, tho Apostle 
of God, to iNIusailamah, the Liar. The earth 
is God’s; He giveth the same for inheritance 
unto such of His servants as Hepicaseth ; and 
the happy issue shall attend those who fear 
Him.” 

Duiing tho few months which Muhammad 
lived after this revolt, Musailamah rathe'A 
gained than lost ground, and grow very for¬ 
midable ; but Abu Bakr, in the eleventh year 
of tho Ilijrab, sent a great array again.st him, 
under the command of that consummate 
general Kh alid ibn al-Walid, vvho engaged 
Musailamah in a bloody battle, wherein the 
false prophet happening to be slain by Wah- 
shl, the negro slave who had killed Hamzah 
at Uhud, and by the same lance, the Muslims 
gained an entii'e victory, ten thousand of the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest retui'ning to Muhammadanismi 



MUSALtA 

MUSALLA (i-s-*). The small mat, 

cloth, or carpet ou which a Muslim prays. 
The term sajjddah is used in Egypt. In Persia 
Jai-nainaz. 



A MUSALLA. 

MUSALLAS (^^). Lit. “ Ma<le 

into three, or into a third.” An aromatic wino 
composed of now wine boiled to a third part 
and then mixed with sweet herbs. It is 
said by Abu Hanifah to be a lawful di’ink. 
(IJuldj/ahy vol. iv. p. 1G2.) 

MUSALMAN (oUL_). The Per- 

aian form of the word Muslim. A Muham¬ 
madan. [MUHAMMADANISM.] 

MUSAMARAH Lit. 

“ Holding night conversations.” A term used 
by the Sufis for God’s converse with the heart 
of man. (‘Abdu’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Ttl INS.) 

MUSAQAT (SViL-./*). A compact 

entered into by two persons, by which it is 
agreed that the one shall deliver over, to the 
other his fruit trees, on condition that the 
other shall take care of them, and whatever 
is produced shall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of one half, one third, or the like, 
as may be stipulated. (Iliddyahj vol. iv., 
p. 54.)- 

al-MUSAWWIR 

Fashioner.” ’One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs once in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 24: “He is God, the 
Croator, the Maker, the Fashioner'' 

MUSHABBIHAH Lit. 

“ The Assimilators.” A sect of Muham¬ 
madans who allowed a resemblance between 
God and His creatures, supposing Him to bo 
a figure composed of members or part's, and 
ca])ablo of local motion. Some of the Shrahs 
belong to this sect. 

MUSHAHADAH {SjusU-). A 

vision or revelation. A Sufiistio expression 
(or spiritual enlightenment. 

MUSHRIK pi. imishrilcun. 

Those who give companions to God. It is 
used by modern Muslims for both Christians 
and idolaters, for those who believe in the 
Holy Trinity aa w'ell as for those wlio wor¬ 
ship idols. The Wahhabis also call thoir 
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religious opponents Mushrikun^ because they 
pray to saints foi* assistance. In the Qur’an 
the term is always used for the Mak^an 
idolaters, and the Imam al-Bagliawi says, in 
his commentary on Surah xcviii. 1 , that the 
term* Ahlu 'l-Kitdb is always used for the 
Jews and Christians and Mushri/cun for those 
who worship idols. 

MUSHROOMS. Arabic A;am’ 
pi. ahnid, ham*ah. Abu Hurairah 

relates that Muljiammad said: “ Mushrooms 
are a kind of manna which God sent to 
Moses, and its water is a cure for sore oyes.* 
{Mishkdt^ book xxi. ch. i.) 

MUSIC. Arabic muFiqd 
muslqi which the author of 

the (JJliydsu 'l-Lu(jhoh says i.s a Syihic word. 
It is generally held by Muhammadans to be 
contrary to the teachings of the Prophet; for 
Nafi‘ relates that when he was walking with 
Ibii ‘Umar on a road, they heard the music of 
a pipe,'and that Ibn ‘Umar put bis fingers 
into his ears, and went on another road. 
Nafi‘ then ask^d Ibn ‘Umar why ho did so, 
and ho said, ‘*1 w as with the Prophet, and 
when ho heard the noise of a musical pipo, 
he put his fingers into his ears; and this hap¬ 
pened when I was a child.” (^Mishkat^ book 
xxii. eh ix., pt. 3.). 

Muhammadan 'doctors, however-, are not 
agreed on the subject, for-Abu Hanifah says, 
“ If a person break a lute or tabor, or pipe, 
or cymbal belonging to a Muslim, he is re¬ 
sponsible, because the .sale of such j^i'ticlos is 
lawful.” But his two disciples, Imams Muham¬ 
mad and Abu Yusuf, do not agree with him. 
(Iliddyah, vol. iii. p. 558.) f 

MUSLAH The mutilation 

of the body, which is forbidden by Muslim 
law, except in the case of retaliation. 
(Mishkdt, book xii. ch. ii.) 

MUSLIM from lehlm. 

One who has received Isla^^l\ A Muhamma¬ 
dan. [MUHAMMADANWM, ISLAM.] 

MUSLIM (^). Abu T-Husain 

Muslim, son of al-Hajjaj al-Qushairi, the 
comjiiler of the collection of the Traditions 
known as the Sahlhu Muslim, was born at 
Naishapur, A.n. 204, and died a.ii. 2G1. His 
book of traditions ranks amongst the Sunnis 
as but second in authority to the Sahihu ’/- 
Bukhari, Tho two works being styled the 
Sahlhdn, or the “ two authontics.” It is said 
to contain 3,000 authentic traditions, [tra¬ 
ditions.] 

MUSTAHAZAH A 

woman who has an issue of blood (istihdzah)^ 
independent of tho menses or of the cleans¬ 
ings after parturition. A mustahdzah is not 
considered jiinub, or unclean, but may say 
her prayers and perforin tho other religious 
oflices. Compare Leviticus xv. 3. 

MUSTALIQ Banu Mu?- 

taliq. All Arabian tribe in tho time of Mu¬ 
hammad. He attacked the Banu Musfaliq 
in A.u. 5, and took many of them prisonera. 
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(Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 237). 
They embraced Islam at an early period. 

MUSTA’MIN Lit. “ One 

■who seeks security.” One ■vN’ho, being a 
foreigner, and not a Muslim, enters Muham¬ 
madan territory, and claims safe conduct and 
immunity from hostilities. 

al.MUTA‘ALI ‘‘The 

Exalted.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah xiii. 10: “Ho knows the unseen, and 
the visible,—the Great, the Lofty One." 

MU‘TADDAH A wonian 

in her ^iddah, or period of probation, after 
the death of her husband, or after her 
divorce. 

MUT‘AH (^). Lit. “Usufruct, 

enjoyment.” A maniage contiacted for a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Such mairiages are still legal amongst the 
Shrahs, and exist in Poisia (Malcolm’s Pe/,<ia, 
vol. ii. p. 501) to tlie piesent day, but they 
are said to be unlawful by the Sunnis. They 
were permitted by the Aiabian Prophet at 
Autas, and are undoubtedly the gieatest 
.stain upon his moral leguslation; but the 
Sunnis say that he afterwards jjroliibited a 
muludi marriage at Khaibar. (\ 'id€ Mibhhdt, 
book xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

The Shrahs establish tlic legality of mnt'ah 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following verse in the Qur’an, the meaning 
of w'hich, according to the commentary Taf- 
sir-i‘Mazhari, is disputed. Surah iv. 28 ; 

Forbidden to you also are married w’omcn, • 
excejit those w-ho are in your hands as sbiAes, 
This is the law’ of God for you And it is 
allowed you, beside tliis, to seek out wives 
by means of your wealtli, with modest con¬ 
duct, and without fornication. And give 
those with whom ye have cohabited tlieir 
dowry. This is the law’. But it shall he no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law Venly, God is Knowing, 
Wi.se ! ” 

According to the Imamlyali Code of Juris¬ 
prudence, the following aie the conditions of 
J/a/bi/i, or “loinporaiy mairiages.” Theie 
must be declaration and acceptance, as in the 
case of mknh, and the subject of the contract 
must be either a Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majiisi; she 
should be chaste, and due inquiiies should be 
made into her conduct, as it is abominable to 
enter into contract with a woman addicted to 
fornication, nor is it lawful to make such a 
contract with a viigin A\ho has nv fit/iri'. 
Some dower must be speed led, and if there is 
a failure in tbi.s respect, the contract is Mtid. 
There must also be a tixed period, lint Us 
extent is left entirely to the parties : it may 
1)0 a year, a month, or a day, only some limit 
must he distinctly specihed, so as to guaid 
the period from any extension oi diminution. 
The practice of ‘ac/ (erfxdtete (uite eiiii'..siouem 
seminis) is law’ful, but if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 


ibo temporary husband’s: but if he should 
deny the child, the denial is sustained by the 
law’, Mutbili marriages do not admit of 
divorce or repudiation, but the parties be¬ 
come absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie’s Digest.) 

There is a curious account of a discus¬ 
sion at the Court of the Emperor Akhar 
w’ith reference to the subject of Mut‘ah mar¬ 
riages in tlie ^Ain-i-Akhari (Translation by 
H. Blochman, M.A., p. 173). At one of the 
meetings for discussion, the Emperor asked 
how many free-born women a man may 
legally marry. The law’yers answ’ercd that 
/ou7- was the limit fixed by the Prophet. His 
^lajesty thereupon remarked that, from tho 
time ho had come of age ho had not restricted 
himself to that number, and in justice to his 
w’ives, of whom ho had a large number, both 
free-born and .slaves, he now’ w'anted to know’ 
what remedy the law’ provided for his case. 
Most of the Mania wis present ex])i essed their 
opinions, when the Einjicror lemarked that 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’n-Nabi had once told him that 
one of the Mu)t.ibi(ls liad had as many as 
nine wives. Some of those present said that 
some leainod men had allowed even eighteen 
fiom a too liteial tiansl.ition of the second 
veise of Sfnatu in the Qur’an, [m.vr- 

Aft(‘i much discussion, the learned 
men piesent. having collected every tiadition 
on the subject, decieed, lirst, that by fnut'ah 
a man mav marry any iiuinbeiiLnf wives , and, 
secondly, that iiinVah m.irriages were sanc¬ 
tioned by the Imam Malik ; but a co])y of 
the Muwatta^oi the Imam Miilik w’as brought, 
and a passage cited from that collection of 
traditions against tho legality of mut'ah 
niarriag(‘S. 

The dis])utation wa.s again revived at a sub¬ 
sequent meeting, wlien at the roijuest of tho 
Emjieror, BadtVoni gave tho following sum¬ 
mary of the discussion: - Imam Malik, and 
the Shi’ah.s nie unanimous m looking upon 
man i.iges as legal ; Imam ash-Shalhi 
and the gnsit Imam Abu Ilanifah look upon 
muf-idi maniagcs as illegal But should at 
any time a Qazi of the Malaki sect decide 
tlial jinttUdi i.s legal, it is legal, accouling to 
the common belief, oven for Shali-i', and 
Ilanafis. Isvery othei opinion on this subject 
IS idle talk,” This saying jileased the Era- 
j i)oror, and he at once appointed a Qazi, who 
gave a decree wdiich made itiutudt maiiiages 

I legal. 

I In permitting these usufructuarv marriages 
I Muhammad apjicars but to have i^ivon 
Divine (?) .sanotjon to one of the abominable 
practices of ancient Arabia, for Burckhaidt 
^ (vol. ii. p. 378) says, it was a custom of their 
I forcfatheis to assign to a traveller who became 
I tlieir guest for the night, some female of the 
I family, most commonly tho host’s own wife ! 

al-MUTAK:ABBIR(;<jC:^^). “TLo 

Great.’ (When used of a human being it im¬ 
plies haughtiness.) One of the ninetv-nine 
names or attiibutes of God. It occurs^in the 
Qur’an, .Surah lix. 23: “ Ho is . . . the Great 
One! ” 
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MU'TAMIR (A performer 

the ‘Ijmrah fuMRAH.l 

MU‘TAQ An emancipated 

€lave. [slavery.] 

MUTAQADIM (^oV^). Such a 

<listanc 0 of timo as sulEccs to prevent punish¬ 
ment. It operates in ii way somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the English statutari/ limitations. 

MUTAWALLl (Jr-). Lit. “A 

person endowed with authority.” A legal 
term used for a 'per.son entrusted with the 
management of a religious foundation, [mas- 
4ID.] 

MU'TAZILAH “The 

Separatists.” A sect of Muhammadans 
founded by Wfisil ibii ‘‘Atii’, who separated 
from the school of Hasan .al-Basrl (a.ii. 110). 
The following are their chief tenets : (1) They 
■entirely reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to avoid the distinction of persons made by 
the Christians; saying that eternity is the 
proper or formal attribute of his essence; 
that God knows by His essence, and not by 
His knowledge : and the same they afiBrm of 
His other attributes (though all the Mu‘ta- 
y.ilahs do not understand these words in one 
sense). Hence this sect is also named Mii‘at- 
tili, from their divesting God of His attri¬ 
butes ; for they went so far as to say, that 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one, and that the 
unity of God is inconsistent with .such an 
opinion. This was the true doctrine of Wasil, 
their master, who declared that whoever 
iisserted an eternal attribute assorted there 
were two gods. This poink-X)L speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe 
at first, but was at length brought to matu¬ 
rity by Wasil’s followers, after they had read 
the books of the philosophers, (2) They be¬ 
lieve the word of God to have been created 
in suhjecto (as the schoolmen teim it), and to 
<;on.sist of letters and sound; copies thercol 
being written in books, to express or imitate 
the original. (3) They also go farther, and 
affirm that whatever was created ju subjccto 
is also an accident, and liable to perish. They 
deny absolute predestination, holding that 
God is not the author of evil, but of good 
only; and that man is a free agent, which 
is the opinion of the Qadariyah sect On 
account of this tenet and the first, the 
MuTazilahs look on themselves as the 
defenders of the unity and justice of God. 
(4) They hold that if a professor of the true 
religion he guilty of a grievous sin, and die 
without repentance, ho will bo etornally 
damned, though bis punishment will bo 
lighter than that of the infidels. (5) They 
deny all vision of God in Paradise by the 
corporeal eye, and reject all comparisons or 
similitudes applied to God. 

According to Shahrastuni, the Mn‘tazilah 
hold;— 

“ That God is eternal; and that eternity is 
the peculiar property of His essence ; but they 


deny the existence of any eternal attributes 
(as distinct from His nature). For they say, 
lie is Omniscient as to His nature , Living as 
to His nature ; Almighty as to His nature, 
but not through any knowledge, power or 
life existing in Him as eternal attributes; 
for knowledge, power and life arc part of 
His essence, otherwise, if they are to bo 
looked upon as eternal attributes of the 
Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

“ They maintain that the knowledge of God 
IS as much within the province of reason as 
that of any other entity; that Ho cannot bo 
beheld with the corporeal sight; and, with 
the exception of Himself, eveiything else is 
liable to change or to sufTcr extinction. 
They also maintain that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions: Jus¬ 
tice according to them being the dictates of 
Reason and the concordance of the ultimate 
losulta of this conduct of man with such 
dictates. 

“ Again, they hold that there is no eternal 
law as regards human actions; that the 
divine ordinances which regulate the conduct 
of men are the results of growth and deve¬ 
lopment ; that God has commanded and for¬ 
bidden, promised and threatened by a law 
which grew gradually At the same time, 
say they, ho who works righteousness morita 
rewards, and he who works evil deserves 
punishment. They also say that all know¬ 
ledge is attained through reason, and must 
necessarily be so obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also withiu 
the province of reason ; that nothing is known 
to bo right or wrong until reason has en¬ 
lightened us as to the distinction j and that 
thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene¬ 
factor is made obligatory by reason, even 
before the promulgation of any law upon the 
.subject. They also maintain that man has 
perfect Iroedom ; is the author of his actions 
both good and evil, and deserves reward or 
punishment hereafter accordingly.” 

During the reigns of the Abba.side Khali- 
fahs al-Ma’mun, al-Mu‘tasim, and al-Wasiq 
(a.ii. 198-228) at Baglidad, the Muhazilab 
wore in high favour. Mr. Syed Ameer Ah 
Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., in the preface to his 
book, The Personal Law of the Mahommedans 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), claims to belong to 
“the little known, though not unimportant 
philosojjhical and legal school of the Muta- 
zalas,” and ho adds, “ the young generation 
is tending unconsciously toward the Mutaca- 
lite doctrines.” 

According to the Sharhu H-Muwdq7f the 
3Iu‘tazilah are divided into twenty sects, viz. . 
Wa.sillyab, ‘Umariyah, Huzailiyah, Naza- 
miyah, Aswariyah, Askafiyali, .Jafariyali, 
Basharnah, Mazdariyali, Ilishamiyah, Sul- 
hiyali, 'llabitiyah, Hadbivah, Ma‘mariyah, 
Samruniyah, Kbaiyatiyah, Jfihi/Iyah, Ka'bi- 
yah, Juba’Iyab, and Buhsliamiyah. 

al-MIT‘T1 (c^"- “ Tho Giver.” 

One of the iiinotv-ninc names or attributes of 
God. It ii. referred to m the Qurian, Surah 
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^iii. Terse 1: “Verily we Lave given thee at- j 

kausar” » 

MUTILATION.' [theft.] 

MU‘TIQ (d^). The master'%ho 

etoancipatcs a slave, [slaveut.] 

MUWAHHID (J^y), pi. muwah- 

fiidun. A believer in one God. A term often 
flsed by Muslims to express their belief as 
jis Unitarians. 

. MUWATTA’ (V). Li<..“That 

■which has been compiled.” A title given to ^ 
the book of traditions compiled by the Imam 
Malik (died a.h. 179). It is the earliest com¬ 
pilation of traditions, and ivS placed by some 
amongst the Kutubu ’s-^ittah,- or the “ six 
(correct) books.” [traditions.] 

MTJZABANAH (^V); 

polling or pushing back.” Selling without 
measure, for example, selling green dates upon 
trees in exchange for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the loss or gain 
rests with him. This kind of sale ia for¬ 
bidden. {Mlshkdt^ book xii, ch. 6.) 

MUZARA'AH (ic,!)-). Giving 

over land to the charge of another party 
on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of its produce. 

’ MtJZARABAH (^jU.> In the 

language of the law, Muzarabah signifies » 
contract of copartnership, of which the one 
party (namely, the proprietor) ia entitled to. 
a profit on account of the stock, he being de¬ 
nominated Rahhu 'I-Aid/, or proprietor of the 
stock (which is termed Rdsu H-Mdl), and the 
other party is entitled to a profit on account 
of his labour, and this last is denominated 
the muzdrih (or manager), inasmuch as ho 
derives a benefit from his own labour and 
endeavours, A contract of muzdrabah, there¬ 
fore, cannot be established without a partici¬ 
pation in the profit, for if the whole of the 
profit be stipulated to the proprietor of the 
stock, then it is considered as a fnzd^ah ; or, 
if the whole be stipulated to the immediate 
manager, it must be considered as a loan. 

al-MUZILL “The One 

who abases.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God referred to in the Qur’an, 
Siirah iii. 25: “ Thou honourost whom Thou 
pleasest and ahasest whom Thou pleasest.” 

^ al^MUZZAMMIL Lit. 

“ The Wrapped up.” The title of the LXXivth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs. “ 0 Thou, enwrapped, 
ari^e to prayer.” It is said the chapter was 


revealed to Muhammad when he was wrapped 
up in a blanket at night. 

MYSTICISM. The word mjsti. 

cism is of a vague signification, but it is 
generally applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direct communica¬ 
tion between man and his God, not through 
the medium of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of tho mind. Consequently 
the term is applied to the Pantheism of the- 
ancient Hindu, to the Gnosticism of the 
ancient Greek, to tho Quietism of Madame. 
Quyon and F^neTon, to the Pietism of Moli- 
nos, to tho .doctrines of tho Illuminati of Ger¬ 
many, to the visions of Swedenborg, as well 
as to the peculiar manifestations of mystic 
views amongst some modorn Christian sects. 
It is a, form of error which mistakes, the 
operations of a merely human faculty for a 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
a blind protest in behalf of what is highest 
and best in human nature. 

The earliest mystics known are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bhdgavad-gltd (see Wilkins’ trans¬ 
lation). Sir William Jonos says“ A figu¬ 
rative mode of expressing the fervour of de- 
vojLion, the ardent love of created spirits, 
toward thoif* Beneficent Creator, has prevailed 
from time immemorial in Asia ; particularly 
among tho Persian Theists, both ancient 
Hushangis and modorn Sufis, who seem to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School, and their doctrines 
are also believed to be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology which glows 
and sparkles in the writings of the old Aca¬ 
demics. ‘Plato travelled into Italy and 
Egypf»’ says Blando Fleury, ‘to learn the 
Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head.’ 
Its true fountain, however, was neither in 
Italy nor in Kgypt though considerable 
streams of it had .been conducted thither by 
Pythagoras, and by the family of Misra, but 
in Persia or India, which the founder of the 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost tho only religion in tho world in 
which wo should have concluded, before ex¬ 
amination, that the Pantheistic and mystic 
spirit of Hinduism Avas impossible, is tho 
stern unbending religious system of Muham¬ 
mad and hi.s followers. But oven amongst 
Muslims there have ever been ibuso who 
seek for divine intuition in individual souls, 
to the partial or entire rejection of the de¬ 
mands of creeds and ceremonies. .These 
mystics are called Sufis, and have always 
included'the philosophers, tho poets, and tlm 
^enthusiasts of Islam. IFor an account of 
these Muslims, see the article on sufiism, 
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an-NABA’ ‘‘The informa¬ 

tion.’ The title of the Lxxviiilh SCii.ih of the 
Qur’an, in the second verse ot which the word 
occurs Of the mighty infomiatiun whcieon 
they eje dispute.” 

NABALIGH A Persian 

term u^ed for a minor, [tuberty.] 

NABBASH A plunderer 

or stripper of the dead. According to the 
Imams Abu Yusuf and ash-Shati‘i, the hand 
of a jdunderer of the dead should be struck 
off, but Abu Hanifah and the Imam Muham¬ 
mad arc of the contrary opiinon. (^Hidaynh^ 
vol. li. p. !)4.) 

NABI (^). Hob. A pro- 

})het. One who has received direct inspira¬ 
tion (wahy) by means of an angel, or by the 
in.spiration of the heart (ilhdm): or has seen 
the things of Gud in a dream. (Vide Ktfdhif 
Ifdf.) A or “ messenger,” is one 

whu has received o hook through the angel 
Gabiicl. [rRoriJErs,] 

NABiZ A kind of wine 

made fiom dates, ANhichis lawful. (Iliddycfli, 
vol. iv. p. 15o.) 

NAD-I-'ALl oU), Persian. 

An amulet on which is inscrilicd a prayor to 
‘All. It IS much used by the Shiuihs, and 
runs'thus :— 

“Cry aloud to ‘Ali, who is the jios.scssor 
of wonders I 

Fiom him you will lind help fiom 
trouble ! 

lie lako.s away very (piickly all giief and 
anxiety! 

By the inissioii of Muhammad and his 
ow'ii sanctity ! ” 

NAPAQAH (^L-5-JLJ). [mainten¬ 
ance.] 

an-NAFI‘ “ The Profiter.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not occur in the Qur’an. 

NAFP A slave belonging 

to Ibn ‘Omar. Many traditions have been 
handed down by him, and his authority is 
highly respected. Died, A.n. 117. 

NAFIOI “Blowing.” The 

blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
sounded by Isrfifil. 

NAFL (jAi). “A voluntary act.” 

A term applied to such acts of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham¬ 
mad, or by his example. A work of supere¬ 
rogation. [prayer.] 

NAF§ (e-d^). Blowing as a necro- 

fnancer vrhen making incantations. 


(1) It occurs in this sense in the Qur’an, 
Surah cxiii 4: “Isoek rofugo . . . from the 
ovil of the blowers upon knots.” Koferring 
to those witches who make knots in a string 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta¬ 
tion, 

(2) It is al>o used for the inspiration which 
Muhammad piofessed to have leceived from 
Gabriel. (Mdjnui'u 'l-Bi/un ^ p. 147(1.) 

NAFS Animal life; soul; 

substance ; desire. A w’oid which occurs iu 
the Qur’an and tin* Traditions for the human 
conscience, [conscience ] 

NAFSA’ (olwAi). A woman in the 

condition of nljdn, or the period aftor child¬ 
birth. 

NAIIJU ’L-BALACmAH 

“The Bead of Eloquence.” 

A celebialed book of Muhammadan tradi¬ 
tions compiled by ash-Sharif, Abu 'l-Qasim 
al-Miuta/a'i. A.ii. 400, or his' brother ash- 
Shaiif ai-lla'/i al-Baglidadi. (See Kashfu ’r- 
vol. vi, j). 400.) 

an-NAHL “The Bee.” 

The title of the xvilh Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the 70lh ver.so of whicli the word occurs: 
“And thy Lord m.^pirctl the bee.” 

NAHR The lawful slaugh- 

toiing of a camel, namely, by spearing it in 
the hollow of the throat, near the breast¬ 
bone. (Hiddyufi, vol. iv. p. 72.) 

NATB {^>^). A deputy, a lieute¬ 
nant. A IChalifah is the naih, or lieutenant, 
of Muhammad. It is also used for th» 
Viceroy of Egyjit, who is the nd'ib, or deputy, 
of the Sultan. (Lane’s i47'a6hm NiyhtSj 
Intro, p. 8.) 

NAJASAH A legal term 

for an impurity of any kind. 

NAJASHI (o^V). Negus. The 

King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Muhammad. At-Tabari, in hia 
history, p. 127, say : “ Now a just king waa 
there (Abyssinia) named an-Naja.shL It was 
a land where the Quraish used to do mer¬ 
chandise, because they found abundance of • 
food, protection, and good trafllc.’* (Muir’s 
X(/c of Mahomety vol. ii. p. 133.) 

NAJD “ High.” The high- 

■lands of Arabia. The name of tho central 
province of Arabia, One of its cities, Riy^, 
is celebrated aa the seat of the Wahhabis. 
(See Central and Jdastern ArahiUyhy W. G. 
Palgrave, London^ 1865 ; Jounxey to the Wa- 
habee Capital^ by Colonel Lewis Pclly, Bom‘« 
bay, 1S66.) 
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an-HAJIYAH “The 

Saved.” A term given to the orthodox sect of 
Muhammadans, and consequently each sect 
arrogates to itself the title of an-Ndii^ak, or 
“ the saved.” 

an-NAJJAEIYAH a 

sect of Muhammadans founded by Muham¬ 
mad ibn Huvsain an-Najjar, who agreed with 
' the Mu‘tazilah in rejecting all eternal attri¬ 
butes of God, to avoid distinction of persons 
as taught by the Christians, and in bolding 
that the Word of God was created in suhjecto 
(as the schoolmen term it), and to consist 
of letters and sound, and that God will not 
be seen in Paradise with the corporeal eye; 
but they did not receive the doctrines of that 
sect with regard to the decrees and predes¬ 
tination of God, but held the views of the 
orthodox party on this subject. According 
to the Sharhu 'l-Mmcd(jiJ\ they are divided 
into three sects, viz. : Burghusiyah, Za‘fani- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 

an-NAJM (^\). “The Star.” 

The title of the Liurd Surah of the Qur’iin, 
which begins with the words, “ By the star 
when it falls.” 

NAJRAN A district be¬ 

tween Yamau andNajd, inhabited by a Chris¬ 
tian tribe, whoso endurance and con.staney in 
their Christian belief arc the subject of the 
tollowing verses in the Qur’an. Surah Ixxxv. 
4-11. . (The verses are said to have been re¬ 
vealed at an early date, and indicate Muham¬ 
mad’s kind feeling towards tho Christians) :— 
“ Cursed bo the diggers of tho pit> 

“ Of the fuel-fed fire, 

“ When they sat around it 
“ Witnesses of what they inflicted on the 
believers! 

“ Nor did they torment them but for their 
faith in (Jod, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy: 

** His tho kingdom of the Heavens and of 
the Earth; and God is tho witness of every¬ 
thing. 

“Vorily, those who vexed the believers, 
men and women, and repented not, doth tho 
toiment of Hell, and the torment of the burning, 
await. 

“ But for those w’ho shall have believed 
and done the things that be right, are tho 
Gardens beneath whoso shades the rivers 
flow. This is tho immense bliss 1 ” 

Sir William Muir gives the following 
account of the persecution:— 

“ Dzu Now&s was a votary of Judaism, 
which he is said to have embraced on a visit 
to Medina. This creed he supported with an 
intolerant and proselytizing adherence, which 
at last proved fatal to his kingdom. His 
bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring 
province of Najran; and he invaded it with a 
large army. The Christians offered a strenu¬ 
ous resistance, but yielded at length to tho 
treacherous promise that no ill would be done 
to them'. They were offered the choice of 
Judaism or death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Jesus wore cruelly 


tuassacred. Deep trenches wore dug and 
filled Avith combustible materials; the pile 
was lighted, and the Christian martyrs cast 
headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is 
stated at no less than twenty thousand. 

How'cver much tlio account of this me¬ 
lancholy carnage may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant’.s administration in 
Najran. 

“ News of tho proceedings reached tho 
Emperor Justin L, through his ambassador 
at Hira, to which court Dz.u Nowas had 
exultingly communicated tidings of his 
triumph. One of the intended victims, Dous 
dzu Tholaban, also escaped to Constanti¬ 
nople, and holding up a half-burnt gospel, 
invoked, in the name of outraged Christon- 
dom, retribution upon the oppressor. The 
Emperor was moved, and indited a despatch 
to the Najashi, or Piinco of the Abys‘Sinian«', 
desiring him to take vengeance iipoh'tho bar¬ 
barous Nimyarite. Immediately an arma¬ 
ment Ava.s set on foot, and in a short timo 
seventy thousand warriors embarked in th]i- 
teen hundred merchant shi])s or transports, 
crossed tho nairow gulph wdiich separates 
Yemen from Adulis, D/u Nowas wms de¬ 
feated. In dc.spair, he urged his horse into 
the sea, and expiated in the waves the inhu¬ 
manities of lus career. 'riio Al)yssinian 
victory occurred in 525 a.d.” (A(/c oJ Maho’ 

inctf 1st cd., Intro., p. clxii.) 

NAJSH (J^). “ Excitius; 

stirring up.” Tho ])raetico of enhancing tlio 
price of goods, by making *a tender for them 
without any intention of buying, but merely 
to incite others to offer a higlier price. It is 
forbidden by Muhammadan law. (Hamil¬ 
ton’s Hiddyahy vol. ii. p. 40.) 

JSAICH‘ (^). The Banfi ’u- 

Nuklv, an xVrabian tribe, tho descendants of 
Qaiiiun, subdued by ‘AH during the hfetimo 
of Muhammad, a.h. 10. Two hundred of thi^ 
tribe came to tender their alUbgiance to the 
Prophet, it beinii+ tho last deputation received 
by him. (Muir’s Life of Ma/ibinct, new cd., 
p. 477.) 

NAKELAH (iUJ). A valley about 

midway bctw'een Makkah and at-Ta’if, famous 
us the scene of the first expedition jilamied 
by Muhammad against INIakkah in which 
blood was shed. (Sec MuiTs Life of Moho- 
met. new ed., p. 21G et seq.) 

NAKIH (c^^). A legal term for 

a married man ; a maniod woman is termed 
mankuhah (&s>yU.^). The legal term for an 
unmarried person is ^azuh (s^ys). 

NAKlE One of the angels 

who interrogate the dead, [munkak and 
NAKIR.] 

■ NAMAZ (jUi). The Persian and 
Hindustani term for $aldt, the Muhammadan 
liturgical prayer, [prayer.] 
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NAMES, SURNAMES. Arabic 
IsDi (f¥^\)iLaqah {'T^)yKunyah 
The teaching of Muhammad very greatly in¬ 
fluenced the nomenclature of liis followers, 
as is evident from the chapter devoted to the 
Traditions on the subject in tlie MiJi/cdtu 7- 
]ilasdbi/i, entitled “ Bfibu ’l-Asaml,’’ book 
x^ii. ch. viii., from which are extracted the 
•folio wing traditional sayings of Muham¬ 
mad :—• 

“ The host names in the sight of God arc 
*Ahda Uldh (the servant of God), 'Abdu V- 
Rahnidn (the servant of the Merciful One).” 

“ You must not name your slaves Yasdt 
(abundance), Rabdh (gain), Najih (piosjie- 
rous), Ajlah (felicitous), because if you ask 
after one of these your domestic servants, 
and he be nut present, the negati\o reply will 
cxjnossthat abuudauce, or gain, or prospe¬ 
rity. or felicity, are not in your dwelling.” 

“ rile vilest name you can give a human 
being I'l Mtdiku 'l-Amldk\ or ‘ King of King'.,’ 
because no one can bo such but God Him¬ 
self.” 

“Y’uu must not .say to your slaves, ‘My 
slave,' or ‘ My I'lavc girl,’ for all your slaves 
are God's, but .say, • My 1)0\or * Mv girl,’ oi 
‘ My youth,’ oi * My lass.” And h slave must 
not s;iy to lii> master, Yd liubbi! (j.r. My 
Lord !), l)ut ho may say to him Yd Saiijidi ! 
(My Chief!).” 

“ Call yoiii children after your Prophet (/.c. 
Muli.uninad), but the names God likes best 
are 'Abdn 'ildh (soi\ant of God), ^Abda 
Rfflundn, and the next be.sl names are Jldr/s 
(husbandman), and JJnindni (high-minded). 
The worst of names is ll<irb (enmity), or 

Mumdi (bitterness).” [Hob. <>3, see Ruth 
i. 70] 

SliLiraih ibn Huni’ relates that his fathci 
eame to the Prophet with his tribe, and the 
Pr(.})het heaid them calling him Abu 7- 
llakdni. When the Piopliet said, *“ Why do 
you call him .so? Hakdin, ‘Ruler,’ is an 
attnbute of God.’’ And the Prophet ordered 
him to call himself Abu Sbiinah. i.e. the 
father of tSluiraih, his eldest son. 

Moditiecl, somewhat, by these iujunctions of 
the Prophet, Muhammadan names have still 
continued to he ordered amongst learned 
Muslims according to the ancient custom of 
Arabia. Persons are often named— 

(1) By a single name, as Muhammad, Musil 
(Moses), Da’ud (David), Ibiuhim (Abraham), 
Hasan, Ahmad. 

(7) As the father or mother of certain 
})ersons, e.y. Abu Da'iid, the father of David ; 
01 Lmiiiu K-ilimali, the mother of Salimah. 

(3) As /tile son of a certain one, c.y. Ibri 
‘Umar, the sou of ‘Umar; IbiUAbbiis,the son 
of Abbas, &c. 

(4) By a combination of words, c.g. Nut u 
'd~din, “Light of Religion”; ""Abdu Hldh, 
“ Servant of God.” 

(5) By a nickname of harmle.ss -significa¬ 
tion, e.<j. Abd. Hurainih, ‘‘ the kitten’s 
father.” 

■ W the trade or profosbiou, c.g. id- 
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Mansur al-HaUdj, ^lansur the dresser of 
cotton. 

(7) By the name of bi.s birth-place, e.g. 
al-Buk'hdri, the natno of Bukharah. 

TJiose rules, guiding the nomenclature of 
the Arabians, give a strange sound to western 
eais in the names of celebrated authors. For 
instance, the celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic^traditions is known as ‘‘ Abd 
^Abdi 'Ildh, i^[nhani/nad,ibn I.'>inddl ibn llndJiiin 
ibn I^Iu<)hirah(d-Jii\fi,(d- Biihhdrl, which means 
that his name is Muhammad and that ho is 
the father of a son named ‘Abdu ’llah, and 
that his own father’s name was LsmiVil, the 
son of Ibrahim, the son of Mughirah, of the 
tribe of Ju-fi, and that he himself was boin 111 
Bukhara. 

Arabic names have undergone strange 
niodilicatious when broug'ht in contact with 
western languages, 0 y. Averroes, the philo- 
sojiher, is a corruption of Ibn Rashid; Avi¬ 
cenna, of Ibn Sind; Achmot, the ISultan, of 
Alwiod; Amurath, of (d-Murdd; Saladin, the 
celebrated warrior of the twelth century, of 
the Arabic Saldhu 'd-din, ‘* the peace of reli¬ 
gion.” 

an-NAML “The Ants.” 

The title of the .xxviith bCiiah of the Qur’an, 
in the 18th verso of wiiicli the word occurs : 

They came upon the valley of the ants.’’ 

NAMUS The angel, 

spirit, or being, which Waraqali is 1 elated to 
have said apjienied to Moses. See Sahihu ’/- 
BnUyiii, ]>. 3, wheic it is said, when Muham¬ 
mad told W.naqah. the Jewg what he had soon 
on Mount IliiiV, W'araqah exelaimed, "It is 
the Ndnuis who ajipearcd from God to 
Moses.’’ 

‘Abdu ’l-II.irpi sa>.s Ndmds moans one wdio 
can take knowledge of the secret thoughts of 
a man, and is used in contradi'^tmction to ibo 
Wold Jd-^us, '• a spy,’’ who seek-j to know' the 
evil deeds of aiiotlier. 

According to the Kitdbu 't-Tu-iij'df, it is 
the law' of God. 

Mr. Emanuel Dciitscb says ; “ The ndimh'S a 
hennaphiodile in wouls. It is Aiabic and aLo 
Greek. It is Talmudic. It is, in the fir-^t instance, 
vofxos' ‘law,’ tliat which by ‘custom and 
common consent ’ has become so. In Tal¬ 
mudic phiasoology it stands foi the Thorah 
or KoNoaled Law. In Arabic it further 
means one who cuiumunicates a secret me-:)- 
sage. And all these different signification.s 
were conveyed by Wara<iah to Muhammad,” 
(Litrranj Ri p. 76.) 

The word nd/nds occurs in the ethical Work 
known as the Akhld<i-i-Jaldli, intho following' 
})ass age ;— 

Tho maintenance of equity, then, is rea¬ 
lised by throe things ; (1) The holy institute 
of God,'” (7) The equitable Prince, (3) Money, 
or, as the old philosophers laid it down, tho 
I foremost the in.stitutc, the second 

vo/xos is the Prince who conlorms to the 
institute (for religion and government • are 
twins); and the third j/Jyxos ivojxo^ 
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in their language meaning discipline and cor¬ 
rection). Thus the institute or greatest ar¬ 
bitrator is obeyed of all; to this oven the 
Prince or secondary arbitrator is bound to 
conform. While the third arbitrator, which 
is money, should be invariably under the 
authority of the second, which is the Prince. 
An intimation of this principle we have in 
the Qur an, Suya Ivii. 25 : Wo have sent 
down the book, and the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the right, and we 
have sent down steel (hadid), wherein is 
jnighty power and advantages to man.” The 
hook in this passage alludes to the institute ; 
(the-balance to that which tests the quanti¬ 
ties of things, in fact any instrument for as¬ 
certaining the value of heterogeneous objects 
{money being such an one), and steel to the 
»word,-'which is grasped by the might of the 
•Wrath-exerting doom-pronouncing Prince.” 
(Akhldq-i-Jaldlu Thompsons ed., p. 127.) 

NAQL SAHiH “ Cor- 

a*act relation.” A term used for a Hadis, or 


KASAB 

tradition, related by a person of authority. 

[traditions.] 

AN.NAQSHBANDlYAH(^.JuL^AAd^).. 

An ascetic order of Faqirs, the followers of 
Khwajah Pir Muhammad iSTaqshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and periorm the 
Zikr-i~Khaf\^ or silent reUgiou's devotion 
described in the article on zirr. 

NAQtJS A thin oblong 

piece of wood, which is beaten with a flexible 
rod called wabil used by the Chris- . 

tiaus of Muhammad's time to summon the 
people to worship. At lirst •• the Companions ” 
suggested either a lighted fire or the ndciuti as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the azdn. book iv. ch. v. 

pt. i.) This method of calliiig Christian 
people to prayer still exists in some Greek 
monasteries, and was seen and illustrated by 
the Hon. K. Curzon in 1833 (F^s7^s‘ to the 
J\Jonastcne.s of the L(tcant). It is called the 
s?niaudro (crLiJ.av^^po) and is generally beaten 
by Olio of the monks, [azan.] 
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an-NAR “ the fire,occurs 

in the Qur’^ very frequently for hell, e.^. 
Surah ii. 22 : “ Fear thejirc whose fuel is men 
•and stones.” 

All Sunnx commentators uiider.stand the 
fire of hell in itf literal .sense. (See al- 
Baizawi on th'e above verse.) But Sufi 
writers Understand it to bo merely ligimative. 

NARAAVA 0^;^). “Unlawful.” 

A Persian word for those things which are 
expressly forbidden by the Qur’an and Hadis. 
It corresponds with the Arabic Hardm. 
[law.] 

* an-NAS “ Mankind.” 

The title of the last Surah of the Qui*’an. 


The uoul occurs in this Suiah, and is the 
last woid in the Qur'an, “from genii and 
men'' 

NASA’ (Ui). “To omit.” A 

term used in the Qur’an for the system of 
intercalation of the year practised by the 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolished in 
theQui’an. (Surah ix. 37.) [intercalation 

OF TUE YEAR.] 

NASAB Family, race, 

lineage. The term, in its legal" sense, is 
generally re.stricted to the descent of a child 
from his father, but it is sometimes apphed 
to descent from the mother, and is generallj' 
employed in a larger sense to embrace other 
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an-nasa’i 

relationsHps. (Baillio’s Dig. Muh. Law^ 
p. 389.) 

an-NASA’I “ Sunanu 

’n-Nasa’i,” or al-Mujtaha (the .^elected), a 
name given to the collection of traditions by 
Abu ‘Abdi ’r-Kahman Ahmad an-Nasa’i. Born 
ji.n. 215, died a.il 303. He first compiled a large 
collection of traditions called the Sumnu V- 
JCttbrd^ but he afterwards revised tho whole, 
and admitted only those traditions which 
were of authority. This collection (Stinanu 
^^-Sughrfi) is one of the Kutubu of 

six (correct) book.s.” [traditions.] 

NASARA ot 'Nasrdn 

Nazarenes. The namo given to professors 
of the Christian faith, both in the Qur’an and 
the *Traditions, and also in the theological 
works of tho Muhammadans. Christians are 
never called cither ^Isawi or Masihi, in Mu¬ 
hammadan books written before the existence 
of modern missions; those titles having been 
applied to Christians by our own mission¬ 
aries. [ciIlfiSTIANITY.] 

NASIIvH *‘One who can¬ 

cels.^’ A term used for a verse or sentence 
of tho Qur’an or Hadis, which abrogates a 
previous one. The one abrogated being 
called 7nansu^h. [qt^r’an.] 

NASR One of the idols of 

ancient Arabia, mentioned in tho Quran, 
Surah Ixxi. 23. It wa.s an idol which, as its 
name implies, was worshipped under tho form 
of cm eagle. 

^n-NASR “Help.” Tlie 

title of tho exth Surah of tho Qur’iin, in the 
first verse of which tho word occurs : When 
there comes God’s help and victory.” 

NASS (u^O- “ ^ demonstration/* 

A legal tciTti used for tho cxjiress law of the 
Qur’an or Hadis. 

NASS-I-KARIM “ Gra- 

cious revelation.” A title given to tho 
Qur’an. 

NASUH (c^)* “ Sincere in friend¬ 
ship or repentance.” In the latter s(jnsc the 
word occurs once in the* Qur'an, Surah Ixvi. 
8; “ 0 Believers I turn to God with the turn¬ 
ing of true repe^itance.'* 

NASCrT(cy^'3)r^‘Human nature/* 
A term used by the §ufis to express the 
natural state of every man before he enters 
upon the mystic journey. They say the law 
has been specially revealed' fnr the guidance 
of people in this condition, but that the law is 
not necessary for the higher states, [sufi.] 

NAUHAH '(^y)* ‘‘ Lamentations 

for the dead.” The employment of paid 
mourners is forbidden by the Sunni law, for 
Abu Saudu ’1-Khudri says, “ The Prophet 
cursed both the paid mourner and him that 
listened to her lamentations.” (pMishkdt, book 
Y. viii. pt. 2.) 
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NATT ROZ" (jjpy). ‘'New Tear’s 

Day.” Chiefly observed amongst the Per¬ 
sians. In Persia it is a day of great festivitj'. 
It is observed the first day after the sim has 
crossed the vernal equinox, and the festivities 
last for a week or more. 

NAWA’IB (s-^p), pi. of TuVihak. 

“ Adversities.” A legal tonn used for any 
special tax levied by the sovereign of a 
country. The ruling of the Sunni law regard¬ 
ing it is as follows :— 

“ If it extend only to what is just (such as 
exactions for digging a canal, for the wages 
of safe guards, for the equipment of an army 
to fight against tho infidels, for the release of 
Muslim captivo.f, or for the digging of-a ditch, 
the mending of a fort, or Ihe construction of 
a bridge), the tax is la-wful in tho opinion of 
the whole of our doctors. But if it extend 
to exactions wrongfully imposed, that is, to 
such as tyrants extort from their subjects, in 
that c.ase, concerning the validity of security 
for it, there is a difference of opinion amongst 
our modern doctors.” (Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ 
vol. ii. p. 504.) 

NAZARENES. [nasara.’] 
an-NAZHAT (u^Vc 3 U\). « Those 

who tear out.” The title of tho Lxxixth 
Surah of tho Qur’an, which opens with the 
verso, By those who tear out violently,” 
referring to tho Augeb of Death and his 
assistants, 'who tear away tho souls of the 
wicked violently, and gently release tho soulft 
of the good, ^ 

an-NAZIR A Jewish 

tribe residing in the vicinity of al-Madinah, 
and known as the Banff ’n-Xazir, or Nadhir. 
They are celebrated in Muhammadan history,, 
as having accoi)tcd the Prophet’s mission 
after the battle of Badr, but when he mot 
with reverses at Uhud they forsook him, but 
they were after^\ards defeated by tho Pro¬ 
phet and exiled, some to some 

to Hira’. They were the occasion of tho 
Lixth Sffrah of the Qur’an, known - as tho 
ISuratu H‘lluslir, or “ Chapter of Emigration.” 
(See al-Baizdwl in loco.) 

NA2R WA NIYAZ (jUi ^ jii). 

Vows and oblations.” These are given in 
the name of God, or in the' name of the Pro¬ 
phet, or in the namo of some Muslim saint, 
[vows.] 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. [bukht 

NASSAR.] 

NECKLACE. Arabic qiludah 
(bSXi). The wearing of necklaces 
(among men) is forbidden in tho Hadis 
(Mishfedt. Arabic edition, vol. ii. 5), although 
it is a custom very common amongst tho 
Miisalmans of India. 

NEGUS, [najashi.] 
NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 

the Qur’an or in i\Iuslim commentaries. But 
the following legend given in the Qur’an 
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Surah ii. 2'Gl, sterns to have its origin in tlio > 
circuit niitde by Nehemiah ^"eh. ii. 13):— 

“ llast thou considei'od him who passed by 
a city .which had been laid in ruins. ‘ How,’ 
said he, ‘ shall God give life to this city, after 
she hath been dead ? ' And God caused him 
to die for an hundred years, and then raised 
him to life. 4-nd God said", ‘ How long hast 
thou waited?’ Ho said, have waited a 
day dr part of a day.* He said, ‘ Nay, thou 
hast waited an hundred years. Look on thy 
food and thy drink; they are not corrupted; 
and look on thine ass; W'e would make thee 
a sign unto men: And look on tho'bonoso/ 
thine ff.s 5 ,.how we wdll raise them, then clothe 
them with flesh.’ And when this was shown 
to him, ho said, ‘ I acknowledge that God 
hath power to do all things.’ ” 

The commentators, al-Kamalan, say it Was 
either Jeremiah, or Khizr. or Ezekiel. 

NEIGHBOIJES. Arabic jar (jW), 

pi. jirdn. The Sunnis hold that neighbours 
are those who worship in tbo same mosque, 
but some Shhah doctor.s say that a neighbour 
is anyone whose house is within forty cubits, 
•Whilst others maintain that the term extends 
to all the occupants of forty houso.s on either 
side. (Baillie’s Digest, Sunni Code^ p. 679 ; 
bn. Code, p. 216.) 

A neighbour has the next right of pre¬ 
emption to a partner in the sale and purchase 
of houses and lands. (Hiddgak, vol. iih 
p. 6G2.) 

The rights of a neighbour in case of tho 
sale of property, are established by the Mu¬ 
hammadan law, for the Prophet has said 
that the neighbour of a house has a superior 
right to tho purchase of that house (i>. next 
to immediate relatives), and the neighbour of 
lands has a prior claim to tho purchase of 
those lands, and if he be absent, tho seller 
must wait his return, (^liiddyah, vol. iv 
p. 5G2.) 

IMuslims are enjoined in the Qur’an (Surah 
iv. 40) to be kind to their neighbours. In the 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was 
BO frequently advised by the angel Gabriel 
to order his people to be kind to their 
neighbours, that be almost imagined that ho 
(tho angel) wished to make neighbours heirs 
to each other. It is, also related that tbo 
Prophet said, “He is not a perfect Muslim 
who eats to hia full and leaves, his neighboui 
hungry.” 

Abu Hurairah says that a man once said to 
tbo Prophet, “ There is a woman who wor¬ 
ships God a great deal, but she is very abu¬ 
sive to her neighbours.” And tho Prophet 
said “ She will be in the fire.” Tho man then 
said, “But there is another woman who wor¬ 
ships little and gives but little in alms, but 
she does not annoy her neighbours with her 
tongue ? ” The Prophet said, “ She will be i:i 
Paiadise.” {Mishkdt, book xxii. eh. xv.) 

NESTOE.. Ara1)ic Nasf/ir 

A. Christian monk who resided in Syria, who 
is said to have borne w'itness to Muhammad. 
The legend is not accepted by Sunni writers, 
.md Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, new 


od., p. 21), says it is to be rejected as a 
puerile fabrication. It is, however, believed 
by tho Shhahs, and the follo^vfng is tho story 
as given in the Shhab work entitled tho 
Baijdtu H-Qidnh, on the supposed authority 
of Abu Talib, Muhammad’s uncle :— 

“ As we approached Sham (Syria),” conti- 
nned Abutalib), I saw tho houses of that coun¬ 
try in motion, and light above the brightness 
of .the sun beaming from them. Tho crowd 
that collected to see Mohammed, that Yusoof 
of Misree perfection, made the Bazars im¬ 
passable wherever we went, and so loud wore 
exclamations at his beauty and excellence 
altogether, that the sound reached the fron¬ 
tiers of Sh^m. Every monk and learned 
man came to see him. The wisest of the 
wise among the people Of the Book, who was 
called Nestoor, visited him, and for three 
days was in his company without speaking a 
word. At the close of tho third daj^ appa¬ 
rently overwhelmed with emotion, he came 
near and walked around tho Prophet, upon 
which I said unto him, ‘ 0 monk what do you 
want of the child ? ’ He said, ‘ I wish, to 
know his name.’ I t'old him it was Moham- 
med-bin-Abdullah. At the mention of tho 
name the monk’s colour changed, and he 
requciitod to bo allowed to 'soe tho shoulders 
of the Prophet. No sooner did he behold the 
seal of prophecy [seal of prophecy], than 
he cast himself down, kissed it, and wept, 
saying, ‘ Carry back this sun of prophecy 
quickly to the place of his nativity. Verily, 
if you bad known what enemies he has hero, 
you would not have brought him. with you.* 
Tho learned man continued his visit to tho 
Prophet, treated him with the greatest reve¬ 
rence, and when we left the country gave 
him a shirt as a memento of his friendship. I 
carried Mohammed home with the utmost 
expedition, and when the news of our happy 
return reached Mekkah, great and small 
came out. to welcome the Prophet, except 
Abujahl, who was intoxicated and ignorant 
of the event.” 

Other traditions respecting thi.s journey 
into Syria inform us that many more 
miracles attended it. Savage animals and 
birds of the air rendered the most obsequious 
homage to the Prophet. And when tho party 
reached tho bazars of Biisra they met a 
company of monks, who immediately changed 
colour, as if their faces had boon rubbed over 
with saffron, while their bodies shook as in an 
ague “ They besought us to vi.sit their chief in 
their great church. Wo replied, What have you 
to do with ns ? On which they said, What harm 
is thoro in your coming to our place of wor¬ 
ship ? Accordingly we went with them, they 
supposing that Mohammed was in our com¬ 
pany, and entered a very largo and lofty 
church, whore wo saw their.great wise man 
sitting among his disciples with a book in 
his hand After looking at the book and 
scrutinizing us, ho said to his people, ‘ You 
have accomplished nothing, the object of our 
inquiry is not hero.’ Ho then asked who 
wo were, to wliioh W(' re])lied that wo word 
Koraysh. ‘Of what family of that tribe?*' 
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Jie further demanded. VVe answered that 
were of the Benoe Abdulshems. He then 
demanded if there was no other person be¬ 
longing to our party besides those present. 
We told him there was a youth of the Benoe 
Hiishim belonging to our company, who was 
called the orphan grandson of Abdulmutalib. 
On hearing this ho shrieked, nearly swooned 
away, sprang up and cried, ‘ Alas ! alas ! the 
Nasaranee religion is ruined I ’ He then 
leaned on his crosier and fell into profound 
thought for a long time, with eight of his 
atriarohs and disciples standing around 
im. At last he said, ‘ Can you show me that 
youth ? ’ We answered in the affirmative. 

“ He then accompanied us to the b^zdr, 
where we found the Prophet, with light beam¬ 
ing from the radiant moon of his face, and 
a gteat crowd of people around him, who 
had been attracted by his extraordinary 
beauty, and were buying his goods at the 
highest prices, while they sold their own to 
him at the cheapest rate. With the view of 
proving the knowledge of the wise man, wa 
pointed out another individual as the object 
of his inquiry, but presently ho recognised the 
Prophet himself, and shouted, ‘ By the truth 
of the Lord Mosceh. I have found him !’ and 
overpowered with emotion, came and kissed 
his blessed head, saying,. ‘ Thou art holy ! ’ 
He then asked Mohammed many things con¬ 
cerning himself, all-of w-hich he satisfactorily 
answered. The wise man affirmed that if he 
were to live in the time of Mohammed’s 
prophecy, he would fight for him in tho 
cause of truth, declaring that whoever, obeyed 
him w’ould gain everlasting life, and whoever 
rejected him would die eternal death.” (Mer¬ 
rick’s translation of HayatK '/-QuluO. p, 64.) 

NEW MOON. Arabic 

The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 

NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic ah 
*Ahd2i 'hJad'id There 

is no evidence in tho Qur’dn, or in the Tradi¬ 
tions, that Muhammad had over soon, or was 
acquainted with, tho Now Testament Tho 
Chri.stian scriptures are spoken of in tho 
Qui’an as the Jn)'d, euayyeAtov, “ which was 
given to Jesus’’; by which Muhaininadan.s 
understand a complete book somewhat similar 
to the Qur’an. Sec Surah Ivii. 27; “ Wo 
caused oUr Apostles to follow in their foot¬ 
steps (i.e. of Noah and Abraham), and Wo 
caused Jesus tho son of Maiy to follow them, 
and We gave him the /a/i/, and Wo put into 
the hearts of those who follow'ed him kind¬ 
ness and compassion; but as to the monastic 
life, they invented it themselves.” The only 
Now Testament characters mentioned byname 
in tho Qur’an are Jesus, Mary, Zacharias, John, 
and Gabriel, and there is no direct reference 
to tho Sacraments of Baptism and the.Lord’s 
Supper, nor to the miracles or parables of 
Jesus, This is all tho more remarkable, 
because the Old Testament history and its 
leading characters, are frequently mentioned 
in the Qur’an, [injil, Christianity.] 
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NEW YEAH, [natjroz.] 
NICKNAME. Arabic nahdz 

pi. anhd::. The calling of nicknames is for¬ 
bidden in tho Qur’an, Surah xlix. 11: “O 
Believers, lot not men laugh men to scorn who 
haply may be better than themselves. Neitjior 
let women laugh women to scorn, who haply 
may be better than themselves. Neither de¬ 
fame one another, nor call one another by 
nicknames.” ^ 

This verso is said to have been given when 
Safiyah, one of the Prophet’s wives, pom- 
plained that she had boon taunted by tho 
other women with her Jewish origin. Muham¬ 
mad answered her, “Canst thou not'say, 

‘ Aaron is my father, Moses is my uncle, and 
Muhammad is my husband.’” (See cd~J3aizdwiy 
in loco.) 

NIFAQ Hypocrisy, or pro¬ 

fessing with the lips to believe and hiding 
infidelity in one’s heart. (Kitdbu U-'Ta^rifdt, 
in loco.) 

NIPAS ((j-bwb The condition of a 

woman after tho birth of a child, during 
which period she is unclean and is not per¬ 
mitted to perform the usual prayers. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis, it is a period of forty 
days, but according to^the Sbi‘ahs, only ten. 

NIGHT JOURNEY OP MU. 

HAMMAD. [Mi‘KAj.] 

' NIGHT PRAYERS. Arabic 

salCitu *hlayl salutu 7- 

tahajjiid From eight 

to twelve rahah prayers recited during tho 
night, in addition to the witr prayers, which 
consist of an odd number of rak‘ahs. These 
prayers are Sunnah, i.e. established according 
to the custom of the Prophet, but they are 
voluntary acts of devotion. {Alibhkdt^ book 
iv ch. xxxii.) 

NIK All (c^). A word which, in 

its literal sense siguifios conjunction, but 
wliioh in tho language of the law implies tho 
marriage contract, [marriage.] 

NIMROD. Arabic Numrud 
Hel). Muhammadan com¬ 

mentators say he was the son of Cana.ui 
(Kan‘jin), and not, as stated in Genesis x. 8, 
tho son of Cush. 

He is referred to in tho Qur’an in the fol¬ 
lowing passage :— 

Surah ii. 2G0 : Hast th* n not thought on 
him who disputed with Abraham about his 
Lord, hcoausc God had given him the king¬ 
dom ? When Abraham said, ‘ My Lord is He 
who maketh alive and causeth to die:’ He 
said, ‘ It is 1 who mako alive and cause to 
dio ! ’ Abraham said, ‘ Since God bnngetli 
the sun froni the East, do tbou,then bring it 
from the West.’ The infidel was*confounded ; 
for God guideth not tho evil doers.” 

Surah xxi. 68, 61): “ They said . • Burn 
him, and come to the succour of your gods ; 
if ye will do anything at all.' ^Ve said, ‘ 0 

05 
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fire! be thou coU, and to Atraliam a 
safety 1 ^ ^ 

The Rabbins nuake Nimrod to have been 
the persecutor of Abraham (comp. Targ. Jon. 
on Gen. xv. 7; Tr. Bava Bathra, fol. 91«.; 
Maimon. More Nevochim, iii. 29; Weil, Le- 
genden,'^. 74), and the Muhammadan com¬ 
mentators say, that by Nimrod’s order a 
large space was inclosed at Kiisa, and filled 
with a vast quantity of wood, which being 
set on fire, burned so fiercely that none dared 
to venture near it; then they bound A bra 
ham, and putting him into an engine (which 
some suppose to have been of the Devil’s 
invention), shot him into the midst of the 
fire, from which ho was preserved by the 
angel Gabriel, who was sent to his assistance, 
the fire burning only the cords with which 
ho was bound. They add that the fire, 
having miraculously lost its heat in ro.spect 
to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, and 
that the pile changed to a pleasant meadowq 
though it raged so furiously otherwise, that, 
according to some wTiters, about tw’o thou¬ 
sand of the idolaters wore consumed by it. 

This story seems to have had no other 
foundation than that passage of Moses, where 
God is said to have brought Abraham out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, misunderstood ; which 
word the Jews, the most tiiilmg interpreters 
of scripture, and some moderns who have fol¬ 
lowed them, have translated out of the fire 
of the Chaldees ; taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name of a city, as it really is, but 
for an appellative signifying “ fire.” However, 
it is a fable of some antiquity, and credited 
not only by the Jews, but by several of the 
eastern Christians; the twenty-fifth of the 
second Kanun, or January, being sot apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abraham’s being cast into the fire. 

The Jews also mention some other perse- 
cjutions which Abraham underwent on account 
of his religion, particularly a ten years’ im¬ 
prisonment, some saying ho was imprisoned 
by Nimrod, and others by Ifls father Terah, 
Some tell us that Nimrod, on seeing this 
miraculous deliverance from his palaoo, cried 
out that he would make an offering to the 
God of Abraham ; and that he accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kine. But if he ever 
relented, ho soon relapsed into his former in¬ 
fidelity, for he built a tow^or that bo might 
ascend to heaven to .see Abraham’s God, 
.which being overthrown, still persisting in his 
design, he would bo carried to heaven in a 
chest borne by four monstrous birds; but 
after wandering for some time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with such foice 
that he made it shake, whereto (as some fancy) 
a passage in the Qur’iin alludes (Siirah xiv. 
47), which may be translated, ‘-Although their 
contrivances bo such as to make the moun¬ 
tains tremble.’’’ Nimrod, disappointed in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 
prinoe, raised forces to defend himself; but 
God, dividing Nimrod’s subjects, and confound¬ 
ing their language, deprived him of the greater 
part of his people, and plagued these who 


adhered to him by swarms of gnats, which 
destroyed almost all of them; and one of 
those gnats having entered into tho nostril' or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem¬ 
branes of his brain, where growing bigger 
every day, it gave him such intolerable pain 
that he was obliged to cause his head to be 
beaten with a mallet, in order to procure 
some ease, which torture he suffered four 
hundred years; God being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of his creatures him 
who insolently boasted himself to be lord of 
all. A Syrian calendar places tho death of 
Nimrod, as if the time were well known, ou 
the 8th of Tamuz, or July. (See Sale’.s 
Koran ; D'JIcrbclot’a Bibl. Orient, ; al-Bai- 
zawi’s Com ) 

NlNAWA [NINEVEH.] 

NINEVEH. Arabic Nmawd 

Hcb. Not mentioned 

byname in tho Qur’an, but according to al- 
Baizawi it is tho city of “ a hundred thousand 
persons, or even more,” to whom Jonah was 
sent. See Qur’an, Surah xxxvii. 147. 

an-NISA << Women.” 

The title of the ivth Surah of tho Qur’an, in 
the first verse of which the word occurs, and 
whicli treats to a great extent the subject of 
women. 

NISAB (s-»ba>). An, estate or pro¬ 
perty for which zakdty or legal alms, must be 
paid, [zakat.] 

NiYAH (^). A vow; intention; 

purpose. A term used for the vow or decla¬ 
ration of the intention to perform prayers, 

‘ I have purposed to offer up to God only 
with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be), with my face Qiblah-wards 
two (or, as the case may be) rak'ah prayers 
fiirz (^stinnahf naji, or witr),' It is also used by 
a Muslim about to perform the pilgrimage or 
the month’s fast. The formula is necessary to 
render an act of devotion acceptable, [praykk.] 

NIYAZ-I-ALLAH (4U\ jW). A 

Persian term for offerings in the name of God. 

mYAZ-I-RASCTL jU). A 

Persian term for offerings in the name of 
the Prophet. 

NOAH. Arabic Nuh (cy)- Heb. 

rrij* A prophet to whom Muhammadans 

give the Kalimah, or title, of Nahiyu 'lldky 
“ the Prophet of God.” Ho is not supposed 
to have been the inspired author of “ a Book'* 

The following is the account given of him 
and of the flood in the Qur’an (with Mr. 
Lane’s annotations in italics: see second 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lano-Poole) :— 

“ We formerly sent Noah unto his people, 
saying, Verily I am unto you a plain admo- 
nisher that ye worship not [any] but God. 
Verily I fear for you, if ye worship any other, 
the punishment of an afflictive day in this 
world and the world to cortie. —But the chiefs 
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T^lio disbelieved among his people replied, 
We see thee not to bo other than a man, 
like unto us; and wo see not any to have 
followed thee except the meanest of us, 
as the weavers and the cohUos, at first thought 
(or rashly), nor do wc see you to have any 
excellence above us : nav, we imagine you to 
be liars in your claim to the apostolic commis¬ 
sion, He said, 0 my people, tell me, if I have 
an evident proof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed oh me mercy {the (jiff of prophecy) 
from Himself which is hidden from you, shall 
wo compel you to receive it when ye arc 
averse thereto? cannot do so. And, 0 

my people, I ask not of 3 ’ou any richos for 
it; namely, foi deliveting my rnessage. My 
reward is not due from any but God; and I 
will not drive away those who have believed 
as ye hare commanded me [because they are 
poor people]. Veril}'^ they shall meet their 
Lord at the resurrection, and He uall recom¬ 
pense thenu^and irill exact for them [repara¬ 
tion] from tht)se irho hare treated than ivith 
injustice, and driven them away. But T see 
you [to be] a people who are ignorant of the 
end of your case. And, 0 my people, who 
will defend me against God if I drive them 
away? Will ye not then consider? Audi 
do not say unto you, I have the treasures of 
God; nor [do I say], I know the things un¬ 
seen; nor do I say, Verily I am an angel; 
nor do I say, of those whom your eyes con¬ 
temn, God will by no means bestow on them 
good: (God best knoweth what is in their 
minds :) verily I should in that case be [one] 
of the offenders.—They replied, 0 Noah, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplied disputes 
with us • now bring upon us that punishment 
w'heiewith thou throatenest us, if thou be of 
those that speak truth. He said, Only God 
will bring it upon you, if He please to hasten 
it unto you; for t( is His af'aii, not mine; 
and ye shall not escape God : nor w'ill my 
counsel profit you, if T desire to counsel you, 
if God desire to lead you into error. He is 
your Lord , and unto Him shall ye be brought 
back.” (Surah xi. l.^7-3b.) 

“ And it was said by revelation unto Noah, 
Verily there shall not believe of thy people 
[any] but they who have already believed ; 
therefore be not grieved for that which they 
have done.” (Surah xi. 38.) 

And he utte?ed an impiecation upon them, 
saying, 0 my Lord, leave not upon the earth 
any one of the unbelievers ; for if Thou leave 
them, they will lead Thy servants into error, 
and whll not beget [any] but a wicked, un¬ 
grateful [offspring]. 0 my Lord, forgive mo 
and my parents (Jor they were believers), and 
whomsoever ontoreth my house {my abode, or 
my place of worship), being a believer, and 
the believing men, and the believing w'omen, 
(to the day of resurrection,) and add not to the 
offenders [aught] save destruction.”' (Surah 
Ixxi. 27-20.) 

“ And God answered his prayer, and said, 
Construct the ark in our sight and according 
to our revelation, and speak not unto Me con¬ 
cerning those who have offended, to beg Me 
not (0 destroy them ; for they [shall be] 
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drowned. And he constructed the ark ; and 
whenever a company of his people passed by 
him, they derided hiiff; Ho said. If yc de¬ 
ride us, we will deride you, like as ye deride, 
when wc are saved and ye arc drowned, and ye 
shall know on whom shall come,a punishment 
which shall render him vile, nnd whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. [Thus ho was 
employed] until when Our decree for their 
destruction came to pass, and the bakeds oven 
overflowed with water (for this was a su/nttl 
unto jXoah), Wo said, Carry into it (tlait 
into the ark) of every pair, male and female s 
(f each (f these descriptions, two (and it is 
1 elated that God assembled for No(m the wild 
beasts and the birds and other creatures., and he 
proceeded to put his hands upon each kind, and 
his right hand fell always upon the male, and 
his left upon the female, and he carried them 
into the ark), and thy family (excepting him 
uj)on w'hom the sentcuco (f destruction hath 
already been jirononnced, namely, Noah's 
wi fe, and his son Canaan : but Shem and Ham 
and .f(tj)h(Ah and their three wives he took), 
and those who have believed; but there be¬ 
lieved not with him save a few: thci/ were six 
men and then wives . and it is said that all who 
u'cre in (he aik were eu/lify, half of whom were 
nun and half women. And Noan said, Embai*k 
ye therein. In the name of God [be] ita 
course and its mooring. Verily my Lord is 
very forgiving [and] merciful,—^Andit moved 
along w’ith them amid waves like mountains; 
and Noah called unto his son, Canaan, who 
was apart from (he aik, 0 my child, embark 
wnth U.S, and be not with the unbelievers I 
He replied, I will betake mo to a mountaia 
which will secure mo from the water. [Noah] 
said, There is nought that will secure to-day 
frouA the decree of God [any] but him on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves inter¬ 
vened between them; so he became [one] of 
the drowned. And it was said. 0 earth, 
swallow up thy water (whereupon it drank it 
up, except wh(U had descended from heaven, 
ivhick became rivers and sea.s), and, O heaven, 
cease J.-'oin raining; —and the water abated, 
and the decree was fulfilled, and it (namely, 
the ark), rested on El-Joodee (a mountain of 
Jil-J(.zci n‘h, near El-Mdsil); and it was said, 
Perdition to the offending people 1” (Surah 
xi 30-4(;.) 

“ And Noah called upon his Lord, and’ 
said, 0 my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thou hast promised me to $ave 
them, and verily Thy promise is true, and 
Thou art the most just of those who exer¬ 
cise judgment. God replied, 0 Noah, verily 
he is not of thy family loho should be saved, or 
of (he people o f thy religion Verily it (namely, 
thine asking Me to save him) is not a righteous 
act; for he was an unbeliever, and there is 
no safety for the unbelievers ; therefore ask 
not of Me that wherein thou bast no know¬ 
ledge. I admonish thee, lost thou bOComo 
[one] of the ignorant.— Noah said, 0 my 
Lord, I beg Thee to preserve mo from asking 
Thee that v herein I have no knowledge; and 
if Thou do not forgive mo and have mo^cy 
upon me, I shall be of those who suffer loas* 
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—It was said, 0 Noah, dssesnd from the etrk, 
•with peape from U.8,.and blessings, upon thee 
and upon peoples [that shall proceed] from 
iihose who are with thee in the ark (that is, 
their believing jf>osterityy^ but peoples [that 
shall proceed] from those who are with thee 
We will porjpit to enjoy the provisions of this 
world; then a painful punishment shall be¬ 
fall them from Us, m the world to come ; they 
being unbelievers^^ (Surah xi. 47-50.) 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, Says that 
Noah wont into tho ark on the tenth of Rajab, 
and came out of it on the tenth of Muharram ; 
which therefore becamo a fast; so that the 
whole time of Noah’s being in the ark, accord¬ 
ing to him, was six months; and that Noah 
was two years in building the ark, which was 
framed of Indian plane-tree; that it was 
divided into three stories, of which the lower 
wa? designed for the beasts, the*' middle one 
for the men and women, and the uppei for 
the birde; and the men were separated from 
the women by the body of Adam, which Noah 
had taken into the ark. 

NOMOS. Greek vo/xos. [namtts.] 

NOSE, Cutting off. There is re¬ 
taliation for cutting a nose: a nose for a 
nose. (^Hiddyahy vol. iv. p. 204.) 

NUBUWAH (Sy^). ^‘Prophecy.’^ 

The ofiico or work of a na6i or prophet. 
[rROPHJETS.] 

NTJH (cy). [noah.] 

an-NUJABA’ (.W'), the pi. of 

Najib, “ The Excellent ones,'' According to 
the $ufis, forty saintly characters who always 
exist on earth for the benefit of its people. 
(See Kashskd/u l~Istilahdt in loco.) [abdal.] 

NU‘MAN The name of 

several of tho Kings of Hira*. Nu‘man V. is 
celebrated in the annals of the history of 
Arabia, because his reign approached close 
upon the rise of Islam, and ho was the pation 
of several poets of renown, who have cele¬ 
brated his name. (See Muir’s Life oj Maho~ 
mety 1st ed., Intro, p. clxxxi.) 

Ntihudn is also the popular title of the 
Imam Abu Hanifah. [uamfah,] 

NUMEtiD [nimrod.] 

NCTN (oy)- The letter N which 

occurs at the commencement of the Lxvint’a 
Surah of the Qur’an. The meaning of^ which 
is acknowledged by all commentators to be a 
mystery. 
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'Al-Baiziiwi says it is supposed that nuff: 
either means an inkstand, referring to the 
pen of the first verso, or a fish, referring to 
that which swallowed Jonah mentioned in 
tho 48th verso of this Surah, but he thinks it 
is merely an initial letter, tho meaning of 
which is unknown to mortal man. 

NUPTIAL FEAST. [walimah, 

MARRIAGE.] 

an-NUQABA' (pUflxB), the pi. of 
Naqib. “ Tho Watchmen.” According tO" 
tho $ufis, they are three hundred persons 
who are ever to be found in tho world, and 
w’ho are engaged in its enlightenment. (See 
Kitdbu 't-7Wrtfdty in loco.) [abdal.] 

NUQU‘U;Z-ZABlB 

“ Infusion of raisins.” Water in 'which raisins 
are steeped until it becomes sweet and is 
affected in its substance. It is a prohibited, 
liquor. (Hamilton’s//u/oya/?, vol. iv. p. 159.) 

■an-NUR “The Light.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Qiur’an, Siirah xxiv.. 
35 

“ God is the Light of the Heavens and of 
the Earth. Jlis Light is like a niche in which 
is a lamp—tho lamp encased in glass—the 
glass, as it were, a glistening star. From a 
blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neither of 
the East nor the West, whose oil would 
well nigh shine out, even though fire touched 
it not I It is light upon light. God guideth 
whom Ho will to His light, and God setteth 
forth parables to men, for God Knowoth all 
things.” 

NUR-I-MUH AMMADI 

Persian for “ The Light of Muhammad.” The 
original essence of Muhammad, known in 
Arabic as tho Haqiqatu 'l-Muhammadlyahy 
under which title the subject is discussed in 
this dictionary. [nAQiQATu 'l-muhamaia- 
diyah.J 

NURU ’L-ANWAE {)\p\ ^y). 

“ The Light of Lights.” A title given to the 
Divine Being. (See ‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet. 

^df l Lei ms.) 

NUZtTL (J;y). “Descent.” (1) 

The portions of tho Qur’an as they were de¬ 
clared by Muhammad to have descended 
from heaven by the hand of Gabriel. 

(2) Propoity w’hicli falls to the state from 
default of heir, or which has been* confis¬ 
cated. 
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OATH. Arabic ijamln pi. 

T/amindt, aimdn. The teaching of the Qur’an 
■with reference to an oath, is expres.sed in the 
following Ycr.scs:— 

Surah ii. 225 : “ God will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your oath, but 
ho will puni.sh you for that wliich your 
hearts have assented to.” 

Surah v. 91: “ God will not j^ujiish you for 
an inconsiderate word in your oaths, but he 
■will punish you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed your own families with, or to clothe 
them ; or to set free a captive. But he who 
oannot find means shall fast three day.s.” 

Surah xvi. 90 : “ Take not your oaths be¬ 
tween you deceitfully.” 

The following is the teaching of Muham¬ 
mad, as given in the Traditions :— 

“Whoever swears to a thing and says, ‘ If 
it please God,’ and acts contrary to his oath, 
it is no sin.” 

“ Swear not by idols Or by your own 
fathers.” 

“ Swear not by God except it be to the 
truth.” • , 

“ Whoever sw^ears by tbo prayers Or by the 
fast, or by tho pilgrimage, is not a Muslim.” 

The Prophet used generally to s'wear in 
those words : “No, by tho Turner of Hearts.” 

Accoiding to the Hiddyah (Hamilton’s ed., 
vol. vi., pp. 1, 2), yamhi is constituted by the 
use of the name of Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity If 
generally known or understood. 

False oaths arc of three kinds 

(1) Al- Yaminii Ghamus 

An oath taken concerning a thing already 
past, in which is conveyed intentional false¬ 
hood on the part of tho swearer: such an oath 
is highly sinful, the Prophet having declared 
—‘ Whosoever sweareth falsely, the same shall 
be condemned to helh” ' ^ 

(2) Al-Yaminu ’l-mun‘aqid 

An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thus, a man swear.s 
that he will do such a thing, or he will not 
do such a thing, and where he fails in this, 
expiation is incumbent upon him, which ex¬ 
piation is established on the authority of the 
sacred writings. 

(3) Yamlnu H-Laghw An 

oath taken concerning an incident or transac¬ 
tion already past, whore the swearer believes 
that tho matter to which- he thus bears tes¬ 
timony accords with what he swears, though 
it should happen to be actually otherwise; in 
which case it may be hoped from the divine 
mercy that the swearer will not he condemned 
lor such an oath. 


The expiation, or Icaff'drah, is of do avail 
for tbo Yaviinu "l-GJuunus, but it is neces¬ 
sary for the Yainmu 'I-munUtqid. It cert* 
sists of either feeding or clothing ton pool* 
persons, or releasing a Muslim captive. 

The Muslim law with regard to oaths is n 
modification of the Talmudic law, for from 
tho Divine law the Jewish doctors deduced 
many special cases of perjury, which aro thtts 
classified:— 

(1) Jus jiirandum promissonumy a rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a false 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

(2) Vamwiy an absurd contradictory asser¬ 
tion. 

(3) Deposit! t broach of contract denied 
(Lev. xix. 11). 

(4) Testmonii, judicial perjury (Lev. v. 1 ), 
(H. W. P. m Smith’s Diet, oj the Bible.) 

The Mosaic law admitted expiation in the 
case of rash or forgotten oaths, vide Lev. v. 
4^ but the Yaminu H-rnun^aqid of Muham¬ 
madan law allo'N^’s a much greater latitude, 
for it applies to all vo-jvs or oaths excepting 
those intentionally false made with regard to 
future events. 

The teaching of Muhammadan jurists on 
the subject of oaths and vows, exhibits that 
reservaiio mentalis of Muhammadan morality 
which is 80 similar to that of the Jewish 
Rabbis, and which was condemned by Jesus 
Chiist in St. Matt, xxiii. 16. 

Sunni writers on juidsprudence say that an 
oath should be expressed by such attributes 
of tho Doily as are commonly nsed in swear¬ 
ing, such as the poxoer^ or the glory^ or tho 
might of God, because an oath is usually ex- 
pressed-under one or other of those qualities; 
and the sense of yamln, viz. “ strength,” is by 
this means obtained, since as the swearer be¬ 
lieves in the power, glory, and might, and 
ether attributes of the Deity, it follows' that 
the incnlion of these attributes only is suf¬ 
ficient to strengthen the resolution in tho 
performance of the act vowed, or the avoid¬ 
ance thereof. 

If a man swear “by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
An oath expressed by tho knowledge of God 
is not in use; moreover, by “knowledge” is 
frequently implied merely that which is 
known; and in this sense tho word knowledge 
is not expressive either of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
banner, should a person swear “ by tho 
wrath of God,” or “ by the mercy of God,” it 
docs not constitute an oath, because an oath 
is not commonly expressed by any of these 
attributes ; moreover, by the word rahrnah 
is sometimes understood “ rain,” and “ hea¬ 
ven ” is also occasionally expressed by that 
term; and by tho word Ghai?, is understood 
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punislinioiit ^; ^nd none of these are either 
appellations or attributes of the Deity. 

If a person swear by another name than 
that of God,-T-^uch as “the Prophet” or 
“ the Holy Tetnple,” this does not constitute 
an ’^^th, a 3 the Prophet has said, “ if any 
man among yOu, take an oath, he must swear 
“ by the name of God, or else his oath is 
void*” H a Jjerson fewcar by the Qur’an, it 
not cOpstitute an oath, although the 
Qur'an be the word of God, because men do 
not swear by the Qur’an The compiler of 
the iizrfdyoA observes that this is where the 
sw^.krer only says, “ by the Prophet,” or ‘‘ by 
the Temple,” or “ by the Qur'an,” but if the 
stvS^rer say, “ If I act contrary to what I 
now say, may I be deprived ‘ of the Prophet,’” 
or “ pf the temple,” or “ of the Qur’an,” this 
ooijjtitutos an oath, because such privation 
would reduce the sw'earer to the state of an 
infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon 
:a kohdition amounts to yamin. 

Ahu Hanifah alleges that if a man should 
swear “ by the truth of God,” this does not con¬ 
stitute an oath, and in this Imam Muhammad 
coincides. There are tw'o opinions of Abu 
Yusuf recorded on this point. According to 
one, it is not an oath; but according to the 
other it is an oath, because truth is one of 
the attributes of the Deity, signifying the 
certainty of the divine existence, and hence it 
is the same as if the swearer were to say, “ by 
God, the tiuth!” and as oaths are common 
tinder this mode of expression, so an oath is 
hereby constituted. The argument of Imam 
Muhammad and Abu Hanifah is that the 
term “ the truth,” as here expressed, relates 
merely to the identity of the godhead as the 
object of obedience, and hence an oath thus 
expressed appears to be taken by that which 
is neither an appellation nor an attribute of 
God. The learned jurists, however, say that 
if a person express himself thus, “ by the 
truth I will do so and so,” this constitutes an 
oath, because the truth is one of the appel¬ 
latives or proper names of God, But if a 
person were to say, “ I will do this truly,” it 
does not amount to an oath, because the word 
truly can only be taken, in this case, as a 
corroboration or confirmation of the promise 
contained in the speech, being the same as 
jf ho were to .say,“ I shall do this indeed." If 
a man say, “ I swear,” or “ I vow,” or “ I 
testify,” whether the words “by God” be 
Buperadded or not, it constitutes an oath, be¬ 
cause such words are commonly used in 
swearing; the use of them in the present tense 
is undisputed ; and they are also sometimes 
used in the future tense, whore the context 
admits of a construction in the present ; and 
attestation amounts to an oath, as in that 
sense it occurs in the sacred writings. Now 
swearing “ by the name of God ” is both cus¬ 
tomary and conformable to the divine ordi¬ 
nances, but vdithout the. name of God it is 
forbidden. '^Vhen it so occurs, therefore, it 
must be construed into a lawful oath ; hence 
some say that intention is not requisite in it; 
others, however, allege that the intention is 
essential, because the words hero recited boar 
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the construction of a promiscy that is, they^ 
admit of being received as applying to the 
futurcy and also of being taken as a vow 
without the name of God. 

If a person, speaking in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, were to say, “1 swear by God,” it 
amounts to an oath, because hero the idiom 
confines the expression solely to the present; 
but if he were to say simply, “ I swear,’^ 
some allege that this does not constitute an 
oath. If he wore to say, “ I swear by the 
divorce of my wdfe,” this is not an oath, as an 
oath is not so expressed in practice. 

If a man in swearing say “ by the age ” or 
“ the existence of God,” it constitutes an oath,, 
because the age or existence of God signifies 
his eternity, which is one of his attributes. 

If a person should say, ■“ If I do tbi.s may 
I be a Je^^, or a Christian, or an infidel,” it 
constitutes an oath ; because, as the swearer 
has made the condition a sign of infidelity, it 
follow.s that ho is conscious of his obligation 
to avoid the condition ; and this obligation is 
possible, by making it an oath, in such a way 
as to render unlawful to himself that which is 
lawful. And if the oath relate to anything 
which he has done in the time past, as if he 
were to say, “ If I have done so may I be a 
Jew or an infidel,” and so forth, this is yamU 
nu ’/- (rhamus, or “ perjury.” The swearer is 
not, however, in this^ case made a Jew or an 
infidel, because the words “ may I be an in¬ 
fidel,” and so (orth, relate to some future in¬ 
definite period. Some, on the contrary, have 
alleged that ho becomes actually as an in¬ 
fidel,” because the penalty which the swearer 
impa-ecates upon himself relates to the present 
instant of his testimony, being the same as if 
ho were to say, “I am a Jew.” &c. But tho 
majority of doctors say, the swearer does not 
become a Jew or infidel in either of the cases, 
either in that of a vow with lespect to tho 
future^ or an oath regarding the p^at, provided 
he consider this merely as a form of swear¬ 
ing. But if he believe that by thus swearing 
ho fully subjects himself to the penalty ex¬ 
pressed, he -suffers accoidingly, in either 
instance, because be appears consenting to 
infidelity, on account of having ventured upon 
a thing by tho commission of which he con¬ 
ceives that he may be rendered an infidel. 

If a person say, “ If I do this, may tho 
angor of God fall upon mo,” this does not 
constitute a vow, as not being a customary 
mode of expression for that purpose. And so 
also, if a person were to say, “ May I bo an 
adulterer or a drunkard or an usurer,” because 
these are not generally understood or received 
as forms of swearing. 

The following are considered tho most 
solemn and binding methods of taking an 
oath :— 

1. Saying three times “by the Great 
God.” 

2. Taking the Qur’an and saying, “by what 
this contains of the word of God.” 

3. By placing a sword on the Qur’an. 

4. By saying, “I impose upon myself 
divorcement.” 

Muhammad himself w^s rather given to 
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swearing, and the Qur’an is full of wild oaths, 
one of the most terrible of which, according 
to the Prophet’s own words, is to swear by 
the setting stars.” (Surah Ivi. 74.) 

Biirckhardt, in his notes on the Bedouin 
Arabs, says that those children of the desert 
often take hold of the middle of a tent polo 
and swear by the life of the tent and its 
owners. 

As might be expected, from the example 
act them by their Prophet, Muhammadans 
are commonly guilty of taking God’s name 
in vain by swearing upon- every petty occa¬ 
sion. Like the fxa A:a of the Greeks, the 
word is hardly ever out of their mouths. 

[For further information on the subject 
of Oaths, see Hamilton’s Huldydii^ book vi. ; 
the Dunn H-Mnkhtdr^ the liaddn H-Muhtdr^ 
and the Fafdnid-i~^Alamg'irt, in loco^ in which 
there are chapters devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of oaths and vows made under all cir- 
eumstances of life, e.y. with respect to enter¬ 
ing places of residence ; with regard to 
actions; with respect to eating and drinking, 
speaking and conversing ; of vows in manu¬ 
mission and divorce; with respect to buying 
nud selling, marriage, clothing, wearing orna¬ 
ments, striking, killing, the payment of 
money, &e. &c.] 

OATH, The administration of an. 

An oath in a court of justice is not worthy 
of credit unless it be taken in the name of 
God, because Muhammad said, “ Whosoever 
takes an oath otherwise than in the name 
of God, is most certainly a polytheist.” It 
is incumbent upon the Qazi, or judge, to 
request the swearer to corroborate his oath 
by reciting some of the attributes of God 
For example, “ I swear by God, the Righ¬ 
teous, the Knowor of Secrets,” Ac. A defen¬ 
dant must not be required to swear by divorce 
or emancipation, as if he should say : “ If it 
bo true my wife is divorced, or my slave i.s 
free.” 

If an oath be administered to a Jew, ho 
should say, “ I swear by God who revealed 
the 2'nurdt to Moses.” 

If to a Christian, ho should say, “ I 
swear by God who revealed the Inj'ii to 
Jesus.” 

If to a Majusi or fire-worshipper, he should 
say, “ I swear by God who created fire.” 

An oath cannot be administered to an idola¬ 
ter otherwise than in the name of God, in ac¬ 
cordance with this verso in the Qur’an, “ If 
ye ask of them who hath created you, verily 
they will say God Almighty.” (Sui*ah xxxix. 
39.) 

An oath cannot bo administered to infidels 
in their places of worship, because the Qaziis 
not allowed to enter such a place. This 
applies to the places of worship of the Jews 
and Christians as well as of. idolaters. (H«- 
ddyah, vol. ii. p. 77.) 

Women are not in Muslim law (as in Jewish, 
Mishna Sheb. iv. 1), forbidden to boar wit¬ 
ness on oath. 

OBSEQUIES OP THE DEAD. 

pANAZAB.J 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE PER- 

SON [JINAYAII.] 

OFFERINGS. The Arabic word 
nazr (jA>) is often used for an offer- 

iiig, but in its strict theological moaning it 
expresses a vow. Kjkairdt pi. of 

is used for ordinary acts of chanty. 
Sudagah (Aijus) also expresses the same 
moaning. Niyaz ()^) is an offering to a 
saint. Zakdt (S^j), the legal alms. 

[For an account of these offerings refer to 
the words.] 

OHUD. [uHUD.] 

OLD TESTAMENT. AUAhdu 7- 
"Atiq Muhammad, in 

his Qur’an, professes to receive all the in¬ 
spired books of the Qld Testament. (See 
Surah ii. 130 : “ Wo behove in God, and what 
has been revealed to us, and what has been re¬ 
vealed to Abraham, and Ishinael, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and what was brought 
unto the Prophets from their Lord- and wo 
will not distinguish between any of them, 
and unto Him are wo resigned” {i.e. Muslims). 
But there is no evidence that Muhammad 
had ever seen the Jewish Soriptures, as now 
received by both Jews and Christians. In the 
Qur’an, he mentions the Taur^t of Moses, 
the Zabiir (Psalms) of David, and makes 
several references to the historical portions 
of the Old Testament • but Jonah is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro¬ 
phetical books (cither greater or minor), of 
the Old Testament scriptures, mentioned in 
the Qur’an. 

Muhammadan writers say there have been 
124,000 prophets, but only eight of these 
have been apostles to whom the Almighty 
has revealed books, and that only one hun¬ 
dred portions, or 'tuhuf, and four books^ or 
kutub, have been given to mankind. Ten 
portions to Adam, the first of tho prophets, 
lifty to Seth (not once mentioned in the 
Qur’an), thirty to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. One book to Moses, another to 
David, another to Jesus, and the fourth to 
Muhammad. 

Six of the prophets are said to have 
brought in now laws which successively 
abrogated tho preceding, namely Adam, 
Noadiv Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muham¬ 
mad. 

It ie impossible to road the Qur’an carefully 
without arriving at tho conclusion that Mu¬ 
hammad derived his knowledge of tho events 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
Rabbins and their Talmudic teaching, than 
from tho inspired text itself. Mr. Emanuel 
Deutsch truly says: “ Judaism forms tho 
kernel of Muhammadanism, both general and 
special. It seems as if he (Muhammad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the air of 
contemporary Judaism, such Judaism as ie 
found by us crystallised in the Talmud, tho 
Targum, and the Midras.” (^Literary Petnainn. 
p. 89.) 
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The following Old Testament characters | 
are mentioned by name in the Qur’an 

Aaron,/farun; Abol, Hdhil\ Cain, Qdbil; 
Abraham, Ibrdklm\ Adam, Adam; Terah, 
Azar; Korah, Cldriin; David, Goliath, 

Jdlut; Enoch, Idris; Elias, I^yds; Elijah 
ANasa^ (al-Yasa^); Ezra, ^Uzair; Gabriel, 
Jibril; Gog, Ydjuj; Magog, Mdjdj; Isaac, 
Ishdq; Ishmael, Ismd^il; Jacob, 'ia^qub; 
Jpsoph, \usuf; Job, Aiyuh; Jonah, Yiinus; 
Joshua, Yusha^; Korah, Qdrun; Lot, Ldt; 
Michael, Mikd^il; Moses, Musd; Noah, Nuh ; 
Pharaoh, Firam; Solomon,. iSidaimdn ; Saul, 
Tdlut, . > 

The following incidents of Old Testament 
history are related in the Qur’an, with a 
strange want of accuracy and a large admix¬ 
ture of Talmudic fable : — 

Aaron makes a calf. Surah xx. 90. 

Cain and Abol. Surah v. 30. 

Abraham visited by Angels. Surah xi. 72, 
XV. 51. 

.Abraham ready to sacrifice his son. Surah 
xxxvii. 101. 

Adam, his fall Surah vii. 18, ii. 34. 

Korah and his company Surah xxviii 70, 
xxix. 38, xl, 25. 

Creation of the world. Sirrah xvi. 3. xiii 

8, XXXV. 1, 12. 

David’s praise of God. Surah xxxiv. 10 
Deluge. Siirah liv. 9, Ixix. 11, xi. 42, 

Jacob goes to Egypt. Sihah xii. 100. 

Jonah and the fish. Surah vi. 86, x. 98, 
xxxvii. 139, Ixviii. 48. 

Joseph’s history. Surah vi. 84, xii. 1. 
xl. 30. 

Manna and quails givea Surab vii 100, 
XX. 82. 

Moses strikes the rock, Surah vii 100 
Noah’s ark Surah xi. 40, 

Pharoah. Siirah il 46, x 76, xliii, 45, 
xl. 38. 

Solomon’s judgment. Surah xxi. 78 
Queen of Sheba. Surah xxvii. 22. 

The compiler of the Kashfu 's^’^uniin 
{^ed. Fliigol, vol, ii. p 458, article, Taurdt) 
attempts an account of the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

Ho divides the whole into four sections, and 
gives the names of the books as follows :— 

(1) Tho Taurdtf or the Five Books of 

Moses. 

(2) Yiisha*^ (Joshua). 

iSify’u H-Hukkdm (Judges), 

ShamHil (Samuel). 

Sifru *l-Muluk (Kings). 

(3) S)ia^yd (Isaiah). 

Imnyd (Jeremiah), 

Hizqll (Ezekiel). 

Yiinus (Jonah). 

( 4 ) Tdrikh. A history from Adam to tho 

building of tho Temple. 

Mazdmlr (Psalms). 

Aiyuh (Job). 

Amsdl (Proverbs). 

Ahhdru 'l-Hukkdm qabla *l-Muluk 
(Ecclesiastes). 

t\fashd'id li'Sula^yndn (Song of Solo¬ 
mon). 

llikmah (Wisdom). 


An-Nawdfi (Laihentations). 

Urdshair (Esther). 

Ddnydl (Daniel). 

* Uzair (Esdras). 

[prophets, taurat, zabur.] 

ol'd and new testaments, 

The testimony of the Qur’an to the. The re¬ 
ferences in the Qur’an to the sacred scrip¬ 
tures of the Jews and Christians are very 
many, and in all cases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with the highest respect 
and veneration. He acknowledges their in¬ 
spiration, admits the existence of such docu¬ 
ments in his own day, and appeals to them in 
support of his own mission. 

The following verses of the Qur’an, in 
w’hich there are references to the Old and 
Now Testament, have been placed in chrono¬ 
logical order, and the translations given are 
for the most part from Sir William Muir’s 
Manual on “ The Coran,” published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge:— 

Siirah Ixxxvii. 18: “Verily this is in the 
books of yore; the. books of Abraham and 
Moses.” 

Surah liii. 37-40. “Hath ho not been told 
of that which is in the pages of Moses, and 
of Abraham who acted faithfully ? That a 
burdened soul shall not bear another’s bur¬ 
den, and that there shall bo nothing (imputed) 
to a man, but that which he himself hath 
wrought,” &c. 

Shrah xxxii. 23-25 : “ And verily We gave 
Moses the book: wherefore be not in doubt 
as to the reception thereof, and We made it a 
direction to the Israelites. And Wo made 
from among them leaders' who should direct 
according to Our command, when they v/cro 
steadfast, and believed in Our signs. Verily 
thy Lord, he will judge between hem on tho 
Day of Resurrection as to that concerning 
which they disagree.” 

Surah liv. 43: “Are your unbelievers (Ye 
Makkans) better than those (i.e. of the days oj 
Noahy Loty MoseSy ^c., just refeired to ;) or is 
there an immunity for you in tho Scrip¬ 
tures ? ” 

Surah xxxiv. 30: “ And the unbelievers 
say :—Wo will not believe in this Quran, nor 
in that (ivhich was revealed) before it.” 

Surah xii. 45 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
tho book, and they fell to variance conconi- 
ing it.” 

Surah xlv. 15, 16 : “ And verily Wc gave tho 
children of Israel the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and Wo nourished them with plea¬ 
sant food, and We exalted them above tho 
rest of tho world; and We gave them plain 
directions in tbe matter (of reliyion;) and 
they fell not to variance until after divino 
knowledge (or tho Revelation,) had como 
unto thorn, out of jealousy among themselves. 
Verily, thy Lord will decide between them 
on the Day of Judgment, concerning that 
about which they disagree.” 

Surah xxxvii. 34: “ Verily when it is said 
unto them There is no God but tho Lord ; 
they arrogantly reply,—What ’ shall wo give 
up our gods for a plireuzicd poet? Vay, he 
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cometh with the truth, and attesteth (the 
Revelations^ of the {former) apostles.” 

Surah xxxvii. X14 : “ And verily we were 
gracious to Moses and Aaron, and saved them 
and their people from great tribulation; and 
We brought them assistance, and they were 
the conquerors; and We gave them the per¬ 
spicuous book, and directed them into the 
right way.” 

Surah xxvi. 194 : “Verily it (the Qur’an) is 
a revelation from the Lord of creation; the 
faithful Spirit hath caused it to descend on 
thy heart, that thou mightest he one of the 
warners, in the plain Arabic tongue. And 
verily it is in the former Scriptures. What 1 
is it not a sign unto them that the wise men 
of the Children of Israel recognize it ? ” 

Surah xlvi. 12: “ And when they refuse 
to be guided thereby, they say;—this is an 
antiquated lie. Yet preceding it there is the 
Book of Moses, a guide and a mercy ; and 
this Qur’an is a book attesting {previous Reve- 
Jation), in the Arabic tongue, to warn the 
transgressors, and glad tidings to the righ¬ 
teous.” 

Surah xlvi. 30: “ And {call to mind) when 
We caused a company of the Genii to turn 
aside unto thee that they might hear the 
Qur’an; And, when they were present thereat, 
they said,—Giye ear. And when it was 
ended, they returned to their people as 
warners ; they said,—Oh our people I verily 
we have heard a book revealed after Moses, 
attesting the revelation that precedeth it; it 
leadeth to the truth, and unto the straight 
path.” 

Surah xxxv. 25 : “ And if they reject thee, 
verily ^they who preceded them rejected 
(their prophets), who brought them clear 
signs, and writings, and the enlightening 
book.” 

Surah XXXV. 31: “ And that which Wo have 
revealed unto thee is tlie truth, attesting that 
vhich precedeth it.” 

Surah xix. XI: “Oh John! take the book 
(the Taurat) with power;—and We gave him 
wisdom while a child.” 

Surah xix. 28, 29: “ And she {Mary) 

pointed to him {the in fant Jesus:) they said, 
—How shall we speak with a child in the 
cradle? {The infant Jesus) said,—verily I 
am the servant of God; he hath given mo 
the book {i.e. the Gospel), and made me a 
prophet.” ^ 

Surah xlii. 1: “ Thus doth God, the glorious 
and the wise, communicate inspiration unto 
thee, as he did unto those that preceded thee.” 

Surah xlii. 12: “He hath ordained unto 
you the religion whicHi ho commanded unto 
Noah, and which We have revealed unto 
thee, and which We commanded unto Abra¬ 
ham, Moses, and Jesus;—saying, Maintain 
tlio {true) religion, and be not at variance 
therein.” 

Surah xlii. 14, 15; “And they did not 
differ until after the knowledge {of Divine 
Revelation) came unto them, rebelliously 
among themselves: and unless the word had 
gone forth from thy Lord {respiting them) 
^ntil a fixed time^ verily the matter had been 
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decided between them. And verily they that 
have inherited the book after them are in a 
perplexing doubt respecting the same. Where- 
fore invite {men unto the true faith), and stand 
fast as thou hast been commanded, and follow 
not their desires. And say, I believe in what¬ 
ever books God hath revealed, and I am com¬ 
manded to decide between you : God is our 
Lord, and your Lord. To us will(6e reckoned) 
our works—to you, yours. Tliere is no ground 
of dispute between us and you. God will 
gather us together, and to Him shall be the 
return.” 

Surah xl. 55, 50: “ And verily We gaVo 
unto Moses guidance, and Wo caused the 
Children of Israel to inherit the book,—a 
guide and an admonition unto people of under¬ 
standing hearts. Wherefore be patient, for 
the promise of God is true, and ask pkrdon 
for thy sin,” &c. 

Surah xl. 72: “They who reject the book 
and that which We have sent our messengers 
with {the Old and New Testament), —they 
shall know; when the collars shall be on 
their necks, and the chains by which they 
shall be dragged into hell ;^then shall they 
be burned in the tiro.” 

Surah XXV. 30 : “ And vei^ly We gave 
Moses the book, and We appointed his bro¬ 
ther Aaron his helper.” 

Surah xx. 132 : “ And they {the Quraish) 
say,—‘ If ho doth not bring us a sign from 
his Lord {we vdll not believe).’ What 1 hath 
not an evident demonstration come unto them 
in the former pages ? ” 

Surah xliii. 43: “And ask those of Our 
Apostles whom We havo sent before thee, 
whether We havo appointed any besides the 
Merciful, as a God whom they should wor¬ 
ship.” 

Surah xii. Ill: “ It is not a story fabri¬ 
cated, but an attestation of (the revelation) 
which is before it, and an explanation of 
every matter, a guide and a mercy to the 
people that believe.” 

Surah xi. 17, 18: “Those are they for 
whom there is no portion in the next life but 
fire: and that which they have done shall 
perish therein; vain“will that be whicli they 
have wTOUght. What! {shall such a one be 
equal unto him) who procccdotli upon a plain 
direction from his Loid ; and a witnns.s from 
him {?.€. from the Lord) altondeth him, and 
before him {or it) is the Book of Mo^e.s a 
guide and a mercy.” 

Surah xi. 3 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
the.hook, and they fell to variance regarding 
t. And had not the word gone forth from 
i.hy Lord, surely the matter had been decided 
between them; and venly they are in per¬ 
plexing doubt concerning the same.” 

Surah x. 37: “ And this Qur’an is not such 
that it could have been fabricated by other 
than God; but it is an attestation of that {i.e. 
of those Scriptures) which precede it, and an 
explanation of the book,—there is no doubt 
therein,—from the Lord of creation. What I 
will they say, he {Muhammad) hath forged 
it ? Say,—then bring a Surah like unto it.” 

Surah X. 93: “ If thou art in doubt regard- 

66 
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ing ^at which We have sent down unto thee, 
then ask those who read the book {revealed^ 
before thee. Verily the truth hath come 
unto thee from thy Lord; be not therefore 
aUiongst those that doubt.” 

Surah vi. 20: “ Those to whom We have 
given the book recognize him as they recog¬ 
nise their own sons. They that have destroyed 
their own souls, these believe not.” 

Surah vi. 90: ‘‘ These are they to whom 
We have given the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and if these {the Quraish) disbelieve 
the same, verily We have given it in trust 
unto a people who are not disbelievers there¬ 
in. These are they whom God hath guided ; 
wherefore persevere in the guidance of 
them.” 

Surah vi. 92; “ And they do not esti¬ 
mate God with a just estimation, when they 
say,—God hath not sent down—(t.c. revealed^ 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Moses brought, a Hght and a 
direction to mankind ? Ye {var. read, they) 
wake (or transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
which ye \or they) show, and ye {or they) 
conceal much : and ye are taught that which 
ye knew not, neither did your fathers. Say, 
—God: then leave them to sport in their 
foUies.” 

Surah vi. 93; “ And this book We have 
revealed,—blessed,—certifying the truth of 
that {revelation) which-precedeth it, and that 
thou mightest admonish the people of the 
city (Makkah) and those around it.” 

Surah vi. 114; “He it is that hath sent 
down to you the book, explaining {all 
things ;) and those to whom We have given 
the book know that it {the Qiir^dn) hath been 
sent down from thy Lord in truth. Wherefore, 
be not thou {0 Muhammad) among those that 
doubt.” 

S^rah vi. 124 : ‘^And when a verse cometh 
unto them, they say,—We will not believe 
until there is brought unto us (a revelation) 
like unto that which the apostles of God 
brought.” 

Surah vi. 154: “ Then We gave Moses the 
book complete as to whatever is excellent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction and a mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord.” 

Surah vi. 155: “ And this book {the Qur'an) 
We have sent down,—blessed; wherefore 
follow it, and fear God, if haply ye may fi^id 
mercy ; lest ye should say,—Verily the Sciipr 
ture hath been revealed to two people {the 
Jews and Christians) before us, and we arc 
ignorant of their reading or lest ye should 
say,—If the Scripture had been revealed to 
us, we surely would have followed its direc¬ 
tion better than they ; and now verily a clear 
exposition hath come unto you from your 
Lord, a direction and mercy,” &c. 

Surah xxviii. 44: “ And verily We gave 
Moses the book, after that We bad destroyed 
the former generations,—an enlightenment 
unto mankind, and a direction, and a mercy, 
if haply they might be admonished.” 

Surah xxviii. 47 : “ And thou wei-t not on 
the side pf Mount- Sinai, when We called out 
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{to Moses ;) but {thou art) a mercy from thy 
Lord, that thou mayest admonish a people 
unto whom no wamor hath come before thee, 
if perchance they may receive admonition;— 
and lest, if there befall them a calamity for 
the evil works they have committed, they 
should say,—Oh Lord I if thou hadst sent unto 
us a prophet, we had followed thy revela¬ 
tions, and been of the number of the believers. 
And now that the truth hath come unto them 
from us, they say,—if there were to come {a 
revelation) like unto that which came unto 
Moses {we should believe). What I do they 
not disbelieve in that which was given unto 
Moses heretofore ; they say,—tWo impostures 
that mutually assist one another; and they 
say,—verily we reject them both. Say,— 
bring a book from God that guideth more 
aright than these two, if ye be true; and if 
they answer not,” &c. 

Surah xxviii. 53: “ Those to whom We 
have given the Scripture before it {i.e. before 
the Qur^dn,) believe therein ; and when it {the 
Qur'an) is read unto them, they say,—We be¬ 
lieve in it; verily it is the truth from our 
Lord, surely we were Muslims from before.” 

Surah xxiii. 25: “And verily Wo gave 
Moses the book, if haply they might be di¬ 
rected ; and We made the son of Mary and 
his mother a sign,” &c. 

Surah xxi. 7: “ And Wo sent net before 
thee {as Apostles) other than men whom 
We inspired: ask, therefore, the people of 
the Scripture, if ye know it not.” 

Sui’ah xxi. 49 : “ And verily We gave Moses 
and .Aaron the distinction {al~Furqdn)^^Vid. a 
light, and an admonition to the pious,—rthose 
who fear their Lord in secret, aud who 
tremble for the hour {of Judgment), This 
blessed admonition also We have senf down ; 
will ye therefore deny it ? ” 

Surah xxi. 105; “ And verily We have 
written in the Psalms, after the Law, that 
‘ my servants, the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Surah xvii. 2: “ And We gave Moses the 
book, and made it a direction to the Children 
of Israel, {saying) —Take yo not other thap 
Me for a patron.” 

Surah xvii. 4, 5, and 7: “ And We declared 
in the book, in respect of the Children of 
Israel,—saying, Ye shall surely work cor¬ 
ruptly on the earth twice, and ye shall be 
elated with great arrogance. And when the 
threat of the first of these two {visitations) 
came to pass, We sent against you our ser¬ 
vants of terrible strength, <fec.,and when the 
threat of the second {visitation) came to 
pass,” &c. 

Surah xvii. 65; “ And verily We have be¬ 
stowed favour upon some of the prophets 
more than upon others, and Wo gave David 
the Psalms,” &o. 

Surah xvii. 108: “ Say,—Believe in it {the 
Qur'an), or believe not;—verily they unto 
whom the knowledge {of Divine Revelation) 
hath been given antepor to it, when they hear 
it recited unto them, fall down upon their 
faces worshipping; and they say,—liaised 
be our Lord; verily the promise of our Lord 
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38 fulfilled. And they fall down on their 
faces weeping, and it iiicreaseth their humi¬ 
lity.” 

Sfirah xvi. 13 : “ And We have not sent 
before thoo other than men whom We have 
inspired ;—wherefore ask the people of the 
Scripture if ye know not. ( We sent them) 
with evident signs and books, and We have 
sent down untodhee the revelation, that thou 
mightest make known to mankind that which 
hath been revealed to them, that haply they 
might reflect.” 

Surah xiii. 45 : “ And tho.so who disbelieve 
say,—Thou art not sent;—say,—God sufficeth 
for a witness between me and between you, 
and also he wdth whom is the knowledge of 
the book.” ' . . ■ 

fSCirah xxix. 27; “ And Wo gave to him 
(i.e. to Ahrahuii) Isaac and Jacob, and Wo 
placed among his descendants prophecy and 
the book.” 

Surah xxix. 4b : And contend not with 
the people of the book (Jews and Christi(ins) 
but in a generous manner, excepting those of 
them who act wickedly ; and say,—Wo be¬ 
lieve in that which hath been revealed to 
us, and in that which hath been revealed 
to you : and your Gbd and our God is one, and 
we are to Him resigned.” 

Surah xxix. 47 : And thus have We sent 
down to thee the book (the Quran,) and those 
to whom We have given the Scripture believe 
in it.” 

Surah vii. 158: And I will shortly write 
down it (i.e. mercij() for those who fear the 
iiord and give alms, and those who believe 
in our signs : those who shall follow the 
apostle,—the illiterate prophefe,^whom they 
sliall find written (i,e. described) in the Pen¬ 
tateuch and in the Gospel among them ; he 
shall command them to do that which is 
excellent,” &c. 

Surah vii. 108 : “ And (call to mind) when 
thy Lord commanded that there .should cer¬ 
tainly bo sent against them (i.e. the Jews) 
until the day of resurrection those that would 
afliict them with grievous distress ;—verily 
thy Lord is swift in vengeance, and he is 
surely forgiving and merciful. And We dis¬ 
persed them in the earth amongst the nations ; 
there are of them that aro virtuous, and there 
are of them that are not so. And Wo proved 
them w'ith blessings, and with adversities, if 
perchance they might return. And there 
succeeded after them a generation that inhe¬ 
rited the book, who receive the temporal 
advantage of this world, and say,— 7 lt will be 
forgiven unto us. And if there come unto 
them an advantage the like thereof, they 
accept it. What I hath there not been taken 
from them the covenant of the book, that 
they should not say of God other than the 
truth, and they diligently study that which is 
therein.” : 

Surah Ixxiv. 30 : “ Over it (Hell) are nine¬ 
teen angels ; and We have not made the guar¬ 
dians of the fire other than angels; and We 
ha,v 0 not expressed their number, except as a 
trial to those who disbelieve, and in order 
that those to whom We have given the book 
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may firmly believe, and that they who believe 
may increase in faith ; and that those to whom 
We have given the book may not doubt, nor 
the believers.” 

Surah ii. 1-5 : This is the book in which 
there is no doubt,—a guide to tho pious;— 
they who believe in the Unseen, and observe 
prayer, and spend out of that which we have 
provided them with ;—and they who believe 
in that which hath been revealed unto thee, 
and that which hath been revealed before 
thee, and have faith in the life to come. 
These walk according to the direction of their 
Lord, and these are the blessed.” 

Surah li. 3(); “Oh Children of Israeli re¬ 
member My favour wherewith I have favoured 
you, and fulfil My covenant,—! likewise will 
fulfil your covenant; and fear Me, and believe 
in that which I have revealed, attesting the 
truth of the (Scriptiue) which is with you; 
and be not the first to reject tho same ; and 
sell not my levelation for a small price ; and 
clothe not the truth with error, and do not 
conceal tho truth while ye know it.” 

Surah ii. 50: “ And when Wo gave Moses 
the book and the distinction {hetweengood and 
evil, — Furqdn.) —if haply ye might bo di¬ 
rected.” 

Surah ii. 71: “ And when they (the Jews of 
al-Madinah,) meet the believers, they say,— 
Wo believe ; but when they retire privately 
one with the other, they say,—Why do ye 
acquaint them with what God hath revealed 
to you, that they may therewith dispute with 
you before your Lord ? What do ye not un¬ 
derstand ? ' Do they not know that God 
knoweth what they conceal as well as that 
which they make public.” 

Surah il 79: “ What do ye (the Jews) be¬ 
hove in part of tho book, and reject part 
thereof? But whosoever amongst you doeth 
this, his reward shall be none other than dis¬ 
grace in tho present life, and in the Day of 
Judgment they shall bo cast into a more 
awful torment.” 

Surah ii. 81: And verily We gave Moses 
the Book, and caused prophets to arise after 
him, and Wo gave to Jesus, tho Son of Mary, 
evident signs, and strengthened him withjhe 
Holy Spirit.” 

Surah ii. 89: “ And when a Book (i.e. the 
Qur'an) came unto them from God, attesting 
the truth of that (Scripture) which is with 
them, (although they had from before been 
praying for victory over those who disbe¬ 
lieve) ; yet when that came unto thorn which 
they recognised, they rejected the same.” 

Surah ii. 83: And when it fs said unto 
them;—Believe in that which God hath 
revealed; they say;—We believe in that 
which hath been revealed unto us; and 
tney reject that which (hath been revealed) 
after it, although it bo the truth attesting 
that which is with them.” 

Surah ii. 85: “And verily Moses came 
unto you with evident signs (or revelations) ; 
then ye took the calf,” &c. 

Surah ii. 801 “ Per he (Gabriel) hath caused 
it (the Qur'an) to descend upon thy heart, 
by the command of God, attesting that 
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(Scripture) Tvhicli is before it, and a direc¬ 
tion and good tidings to the believers.” 

Surah iL 95: “And when a prophet came 
nnto them from God, attesting that (Scrip¬ 
ture) which is with them, a party of those 
who have received the Scripture cast the 
Book of God behind their backs, as if they 
knew it not.” 

Surah ii. 107: “ The Jews say, the Chris¬ 
tians are not {founded) upon anything; and I 
the Christians say the Jews are not (founded) • 
upon anything ; and yet they read the Scrip¬ 
ture.” 

Surah ii. 130 (see also Sfirah iii. 79) ; “ Say, 
—We believe in God and in what hath been 
revealed unto us, and in what hath been re¬ 
vealed . unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes; and in 
what hath been given unto Moses and unto 
Jesus, and in what hath been given unto the 
prophets from their Lord: w'e make no dis¬ 
tinction between any of them; and unto Him 
we are resigned.” 

Surah ii. 139; “ Verily We saw thee turn 
about thy face into the Heavens; wherefore 
We will cause thee to turn towards a qiblah 
that will please thee—turn therefore thy face 
towards the holy temple: wheresoever thou 
art, turn thy face towards it. And verily 
those to whom the Scripture hath been given, 
they know that this is the truth from their 
Lord, and God is not unmindful of that which 
they do. And if thou broughtest unto tho.se 
to whom the Scriptiue hath been given, every 
kind of sign, they would not follow thy qiblah, 
nor wilt thou follow their qiblah,” &c. 

Surah ii. 142: “ Those to whom Wo have 
given the Scripture recognise him as they 
recognise their own sons; but verily a sec¬ 
tion of them hide the truth, although they 
know it.” 

Surah ii. 169: “Verily they that conceal 
the Scripture which (jod hath revealed, and 
sell it for a small price;—these shall eat 
nought but the fire in their bellies, and God 
shall not speak unto them on the Day of 
Judgment, neither shall He purify them; 
they shall have bitter torment. These are 
they that have bought error at the price of 
direction, and punishment at the price of 
pardon:—how shall they endure the fire !— 
this because God hath sent down the Book 
in truth ; and they that dispute regarding the 
Book are in a grievous error.” 

Surah ii. 209: “ Mankind was one people, 
and God sent prophets as preachers of good 
tidings, and warners: and He sent down the 
Scripture with them in truth, that it might 
decide between men in that in which they 
differed :—and they differed not therein, ex¬ 
cepting those to whom it was given, after 
there came to them clear demonstrations, 
wickedly amongst themselves; and God 
guided those that believed to the truth con¬ 
cerning which they disputed, by His will,”&e. 

Surah ii. 254: “ Of these prophets W’e have 
preferred some above others. Some of them 
hath God spoken unto, and He hath raised 
some of them to high dignity. And We 
gave unto Jesus, the Son of Mary, evident 
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signs, and We strengthened Him by the 
Holy Spirit. And if God had pleased, those 
that came after them would not have con¬ 
tended with one another, after the evident 
sign.s (or plain Fevolations) had come unto 
them. Yet they fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that believed : and 
amongst them were those that disbelieved. 
And if God had wished, they had not con¬ 
tended with one another ; but God doeth that 
which plcaseth Him.” 

Surah li. 28G : “ The apo.stle helievoth in 
that which hath been revealed unto hjui from 
his Lord : and the faithful, everyone of them, 
believeth in God, and in His angels, and Jin 
His books, and in His apostles ; we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles.” 

Surah Ivii. 18: “And those that believe in 
God. and in His apostles, these are the 
righteous, and the witnesses with their Lord ; 
they have their reward and their light ; but 
they that disbelieve, and accuse Our rovel.a- 
tions of falsehood, those are the companions 
of hell-fire.” 

Surah Ivii. 25: “We have verily sent Our 
apostles with evident demonstratiou.s; and 
We revealed unto them the Scripture, and 
the Balance, that men might obser\e justice ; 
and We revealed (the use of) Iron wherein is 
great strength, and advantages to mankind, 
and in order that God might know who as- 
sisteth him and his apostles in secret,— for 
God IS mighty and glorious. And veiily We 
sent Noah and Abraham; and We placed 
amongst their po.sterity, prophecy and the 
Scripture : and amongst them were those that 
were rightly directed, but many of them were 
e\il-doer8. Afterwards We caused Our 
apostles to follow in their footsteps: and We 
caused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to succeed 
them, and We gave him the Gospel: and We 
put into the hearts of his followers comjias- 
sion and mercy; and as to Moiiasticism they 
invented the same,—[Wo did not prescribe it 
unto them,]—simply out of a desiie to please 
God, but they have not observed it with a 
right observance. And Wo have given those 
of them that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evil-doers. Oh ye that believe I 
fear God, and believe in His prophet. He 
will give you a double portion of His moi cy, 
and will create for you a Light wherem ye 
shall walk, and forgive you, for the Lord is 
forgiving and merciful.” 

JSurah xeviii. 1: “ The unbelievers from 
amongst the people of the Book, and the 
idolaters, did not waver until there came unto 
them a clear—a prophet from God reading 
pure pages, containing right Scriptures. And 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
did not fall to variance, until after a clear 
(Revelation) Imd come unto them ; and they 
are not commanded (in their own Scn/Jtiues) 
otherwise than that they should worship O’od, 
rendering unto Him the orthodox worship, and 
that they should observe prayer, and give 
alm.s ; and this is the right faith.” 

Surah Ixii. 5 : “ The likeness of those who 
are charged with the Law (the Tourdt), and 
do not discharge (the obligations of) it, ia aa 
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Ithe likenofts of the As.^ laden with books. 
Evil is the likeness of the people which re- 
jecteth the signs of Gud: and God doth not 
guide the unjust people.” 

Surah xlviii. 20 : “ Muhammad is the pro¬ 
phet of God ; and those who follow him are 
fierce against the unbelievers, but compas¬ 
sionate among themselves. Thou mayest sec 
thoin bowing down, prostrating themselves, 
seeking the favour of God and his pleasure. 
Their signs arc in their faces from the marks 
of their prostration. This is the likone.ss of 
them in the Pentateuch and the likeness of 
them in the Gospel,—as a seed which putteth 
forth Its stalk and streiigthcnoth it, and 
swelleth and riseth on its stem, and de- 
lightcth the sower thereof,—that the unbe¬ 
lievers may bo indignant thereat.*’ 

Surah Ixi. b: ‘‘And when .Jesus, the Soil 
of Mary, said:—G childien of Israel, veiily 1 
am ail Apostle of God unto you, attesting 
that which is before mo of the Tourat.and 
giving glad tidings (if an apostle that .shall 
come after mo, an hose name is Ahmad {the 

Surah iv. 43: “ Hast thou not seen those to 
whom We have given a portion of the Seiip- 
ture?—they buy error, and desire that ye 
may err from the way; and God best 
knoNNoth your enemies. God sufliecth for a 
jiritrou. and God sufficeth for a helper. Of 
those who profess Judaism there arc that 
dislocate Nvords trom their places, and sav — 
‘ we ha\o heard,—and, have disobeyed ': and, 
‘do thou hearken without hearing;’ and, 
‘ look upon us’; twisting with their tongues, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 
‘ we have heard and obeyed '; and,* hearken’; 
and, • look upon us ’; it had been better for 
them and more upright : but God hath cm sod 
them for their unbelief, and they shall not 
behove, excepting a few. 0 ye unto wliom 
the Scriptures have been given ! believe in 
what We have revealed attesting that 
{tSenjUure') Nvhich is with you, before We 
deface your countenances, and turn them 
front backwards, or curse them as We curse«l 
those who (broLe) the Sabbatli; and the 
command of the Lord wa.s fultillcd.” 

Surah iv. 41): “ Hast thou not seen tho.so 
to whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? they believe in false gods and idohs, 
and they say to the unbelievor.s, These arc 
better directed in the Nvay than those who 
believe,” 

Surah iv. o2: “Do they envy mankind 
that whi(’h God hath given them pf lli.s 
bounty ? And verily We gave to the children 
of Abraham tho book and wisdom, and Wo 
gave them a mighty kingdom. Amongst 
them are those that believe in Him and those 
also that turn aNvay from Him.” 

Surah iv. 58: “Hast thou not seen those 
who fancy that they believe in that which 
hatb been revealed unto thee, and in that 
which hath been revealed before thee? They 
desire to go for a mutual decision unto tho 
idol Jaghut : yet verily they have been com¬ 
manded to disbelieve therein, and Satan de- 
siietk to dooeive them into a wide deception.” 
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^ Surah iv 130 : “ To God belongs whatever 
IS in the heavens and in the earth, and verily 
Wo commanded those to Nvhom the Scripture 
was gWen before you, and you likewise,— 
Fear God, and, if yo disbelieve, verily to God 
bclongoth whatsoever is in the hi^avens and 
in the earth.” 

Small iv, 135 : “ 0 ye that believo! behove 
in God and in Hi.s prophet, and in the book 
which Ho hath revealed to His prophet, mid 
111 the book which He revealed from before ; 
and Nvlioever disbelieves in God, and in His 
angcks, and in Hi.^ books,and in His prophets, 
and in the last day, verily ho hath wandered 
into a, wide error.’’ 

Surah iv. Ill); “Verily they that reject 
God and His, apostles, and seek to make a 
distinction between God and His apostles; 
and say,—We believe in a part, and we reject 
a part : and seek to take a path between the 
same ; these are iiiGdcK in reality, and W^e 
have prepared for the infidels an ignomi¬ 
nious punishment But they that believe in 
God and in His a])oslles, and make no dis¬ 
tinction between anv of them, to these W'e 
shall .Mirely give their lewaid, and God is 
forgiving and merciful. The people of the 
book will ask thee that thou cause a book to 
descend upon them from the heavens, and 
verily they asked Moses for a gi eater thing 
than that,” (I'c. 

Surah IV, Itil • “ But those of them that 
aie grounded in knowledge, and the faithful, 
believo m that which hath boon revealed 
unto thee, and in that which hath been re¬ 
vealed before thee. And those that observe 
prayer, and give alms, and tho believers in 
God and m tho last day, unto these shall Wo 
give a gieat reward. Veiily We have re¬ 
vealed our will unto thee, as Wo revealed our 
will unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and Jesus, and 
Job. and Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon, 
and W’e gave unto David tho Psalms; an(.l 
Apostles, whom W’e have alieady made men¬ 
tion of unto thee ; and Apostles, of whom Wo 
have not made mention imto thcc; and God 
spake with Moses in open discourse,’’ &,c. 

Surah lY. IGO: “Ye people of the book I 
commit not cxtravaganco in your religion; 
and say not of God other than the truth. 
For verily the Messiah, Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, is an apostle of God, and His word 
Nvhich ho placed in Mary, and a spirit from 
Him. W^herefore bcliove in God, and in His 
apostle f and say not,—‘‘the Trinity re¬ 
frain ; it will be better for you. For verily 
God IS one God ;—far exalted is He above tho 
po.ssibility that there should be unto Him pro¬ 
geny I to Him beloiigeth whatever is in the 
heavens and iii the eaith, and Ho suiliceth as 
a guardian.” 

Sfirah iii. 2: “ God! there is no God 

but Ho, the living, the eternal. He ii^th 
caused to descend upon thee the Scriptuto 
in truth, attesting that which is before it: 
and He sent down the Touiat and the («osp0l 
from before for the guidaiwc of mankind; 
and He sent down the Fur(ian. Verily they 
that reject the signs of God, to them shall be 
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a fearful punishment. And God is mighty, a 
God of vengeance.” 

Surah iii. 19 : “ And those to whom the book 
was given, did not fall to variance until after i 
that the knowledge came unto them, wuckedly 
among themselves/’ 

Surah iii. 23: “ Seest then not those to 
whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? They were called unto the book of I 
God, that it might decide between them. 1 
Then a party of them turned away, and wmiit j 
aside. That w'as because thej^ say,—the 
fire shall not touch us, but for a limited | 
number of days. And that which they have j 
devised hath deceived them in their reli¬ 
gion.” 

Surah iii. 48: ‘‘And (God) shall teach 
Him (Jesus) the Scripture, and wdsdom, and 
the Tourat, and the Gospel;—and (sha// send 
Him as) an Apostle unto the Children of 
Israel. (Jesus shall say) Veril}’’ I have come 
unto you— . . . attesting the truth of that 
which (Scripture revealed) before me in the 
Tourat, and that I may^ake lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 
you.” 

Surah iii. 64: “0 ye people of the Book ! 
why do ye dispute concerning Abra'ham?— 
seeing that neither the Tourat nor the Gospel 
was revealed until after him; do ye not 
understand ? Ah I ye are they which dispute 
concerning that of which ye have know¬ 
ledge: why, therefore, do ye dispute concern¬ 
ing that of which ye have no knowledge? 
and God knoweth, but ye know not.” 

Surah lii. 68: “A party of the People of 
the Book desire to cause thee to go astray : 
hut they shall not cause (anp) to go astiay, 
excepting their own souls, and they perceive 
it not. Oh People of the Booh! ■^^hy do ye 
reject the signs of God, while ye hear testi¬ 
mony (^Acrem) ? 0 people of the Book ! N\hydo 
ye clothe the truth ^^ith that which is false, 
and hide the truth, >Yhile ye know (if)? and a 
party of the people of the book say,—Believe 
in that wdiicli is sent down uuto those that 
believe, in the early part of the day ; and re¬ 
ject (<C <«) the latter part thereof; if haply 
they may turn back : and, believe not (ony) 
excepting him that follo^^eth your religion. 
Say,—Yeiily the direction is the diiection of 
God, that there sh<nild he gncii uuto one (i.r. 
to Huhanmnad, a revt/afion) like unto tliat 
which hath bocii given unto you. Or, wdll they 
dispute with you before your Loid? say,— 
Verily favoui is in the hand of God: He 
givetli it unto whomsoever Ho pleaseth ; and 
God is widely compichensivo (in His mercij) 
and w'ise.” 

Surah iii. 77 : “And veiily amongst them 
is a party that twist thoir tongues in (read¬ 
ing) the book, that yc may think it i.s out of 
the book, though it is not out of the book ; 
and they say.—‘ it is from (jod/ and it is not 
from God ; and they speak a falsehood con¬ 
cerning God, knowingly.” 

SCirah hi. 78: “It becometh not a man 
that God should give him a book, and wis¬ 
dom, and projihecy, and that ho should then 
^ay to mankind, Be woishippois of me be- 
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sides God; but rather, Be ye perfect, inas* 
much as ye know the book,^ and inasmuch as 
ye study it.” 

Surah iii. 80: “ And (call to mind) when 
God made a covenant wdth the prophets, 
(sapbip) This verily is the book and the wus- 
dom which I have given unto you; thereafter 
shall come an Apostle attesting the truth of 
that Avhich is with you; ye shall 

surely believe in him, and assist him.”* 

Surah hi. 93: “ All food was lawful to the 
Children of Israel, excepting that which 
Israel made unlawful to himself, befere the 
Tourat was revealed. Say,—Bring hither 
the Tourat, and read it, if yc be true. And 
whoever contriveth a lie concerning God after 
that, surely they are the transgressors.” 

Surah iii. 99; “ Say ; O ye People of Iho 
Book ! why do ye disbelieve in the signs of 
God, and God is witness of that which yo do ? 
Say, 0 ye People of the Book! w'hy do ye 
hinder from the w^ay of God him that be- 
lieveth, desiring to make it (the waij of God) 
crooked, while ye are witnesses ? ” 

Surah iii. 118: “They are not all alike. 
Amongst the People of the Book there is an 
upright race that read the signs (oriovola- 
tions) of God in the night season, and they bow 
dow’ii worshipping. They believe in God and 
the last day, and command that which is 
and dissuade from that which i.s wicked, and 
they make haste in doing good works. Those 
are the virtuous ones.” 

Surah iii. 119: “ Behold, ye are they that 
love them (the Jems) and they do not love 
you, and ye believe in the entire Scri].- 
ture.” 

Surah iii. 184: “They who say that God 
hath made a covenant -with us, to tlie oh'ect 
that we should not believe on an apostle until 
ho cometh unto us with a sacrilice to be con¬ 
sumed by fire;—say,—Verily apostles have 
come unto you before mo, with e^ident de¬ 
monstrations, and with that of which yc 
speak. Why, therefore, have ye slain them, 
if ye bo true? and if they accuse theo of im¬ 
posture, verily the apostles before thee have 
been accused of imposture, who came with 
evident demonstrations, and the Sciipluics, 
and the enlightening book.” 

Siu-ah iii. 188 : “ And when God took a 
covenant from those to whom the ^hook was 
given,—that they should unfold the same 
to mankind, and that they should not 
conceal it, and they threw it (the ruvcudiif) 
behind their backs, and sold it toi a small 
price, and woeful that whicli they ha\c 
.sold It for ; think not that they who rejoieo 
in that which they have done, and desire to 
be piaisedfoi that which they have not done, 
shall ti^scape from punishment. To them 
shall be a grievous puni.shmeiit.” 

yurah iii. 199; “And verily of the Peo]>!e 
of the Book there are those who ladieve in 
God, and ni that which hath been revealed to 
you, and m that which hath been revealed to 
thorn, submissive unto God ; they sell nut the 
signs of_ God for a small price. Those are 
they who have their reward with their Hord ; 
for God is swift in taking account.” 
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^ Surah v. 14-16: And for at they hate 
broken their covenant, We have cursed 
them, and We have made their hearts hard; 
they dislocate the word from its place, and 
they have forgotten a part of that whereby 
they were admonished. Thou-wilt not cease 
to discover deceit in them, excepting a few 
of them. But pardon them, and forgive, for 
Ood loveth the beneficent. And of those 
that say, We are Christians, we have taken 
a covenant from them, and they have for¬ 
gotten a part of that whereby they were ad¬ 
monished. Wherefore We have placed enmity 
and hatred between them, until the Day of 
Judgment; and God will surely then declare 
unto them that which they have wrought. 0 
people of the Book 1 verily orur apostle hath 
come unto you ; he shall make manifest unto 
you much of that which ye have hidden of 
the book, and he shall pass over much.” 

Surah v. 47: • “ Q thou apostle I let not 
those grieve thee who make haste after infi¬ 
delity from amongst them that say, ‘ We 
believe,’ with their mouths, but their hearts 
believe not. And from amongst the Jews 
there are that spy out in order to tell a false¬ 
hood ; they spy out for another people that 
come not unto thee. They dislocate the word 
from out of its place. They say, ‘ If this be 
given you, then receive it—but if it be not 
given you, then beware.’ ” 

Surah v. 50; “And how will they make 
thee their judge, since they have beside 
them the Tourat, in which is the command 
of God ? Then they will turn their back after 
that, and these are not believers. Verily We 
have revealed the Tourat; therein is guid¬ 
ance and light. The prophets that submitted 
themselves to God judged thereby those that 
ivere Jews ; and the doctors and priests {did 
the same), in accordance with that which was 
confided to their charge of the book of God, 
and they were witnesses thereof. Wherefore 
fear not man, but fear Me, and sell not thou 
the signs of God for a small price. And ho 
that doth not judge by that which God hath 
revealed, verily they are the unbelievers. And 
We have written for them,—verily life for 
life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and 
eftr for ear, and tooth for tooth; and for 
wounding retaliation; and he that remitteth 
the same as alms it shall bd an atonement 
unto him. And he that judgeth not by that 
which God hath sent down, they are the 
transgressors. And Wo caused Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting the Scripture of the Tourdt'which 
preceded it; and We gave Him the Gospel, 
wherein is guidance and light, which attests 
the Tourat that preceded it, and a direction 
and an admonition to the pious;—that the 
people of the Gospel might judge according 
to that which God hath revealed therein, and 
he that doth not judge according to that 
which God hath revealed, verily they are the 
flagitious ones. And Wo have revealed unto 
thee the book in truth, attesting that (Scrip- 
ture^ which precedeth it, and a custodian (or 
a witness^ thereof. Wherefore judge between 
them jn accordance with that which God 
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hAth revealed, and hot their vain de¬ 

sires (bp swerving) aWay from that which hath 
come unto thee. To every one of you have 
We given a law and a way; and if God had 
pleased, He had made you all of one faith ■ 
but (He hath not done so, in order) that Ho 
might try you in that which He hath given 
yotL” 

Surah r. 68; Say,—0 people of the Book! 
is there any other cause of your enmity 
against us, but that we believe in God, and m 
that which hath been revealed unto us, and 
in that which hath been revealed from 
before?—but thO most of you are evil 
doers.” 

Surah v. 77 : “ Say:—0 ye people of the 
Book! ye are not grounded upon anything, 
until ye sot up (or observe) the Tourat and 
the Gospel, and that which hath been revealed 
unto you from your Lord.’’ 

Surah v. 91: “ Thou wilt surely find the 
most bitter amongst mankind in their hatred 
towards those that believe to bo the Jews and 
the idolaters. And thou wilt surely find the 
most friendly inclined amongst them towards 
the believers, to be those who say, Wo are 
Christians. That is because there are 
amongst them clergy and monks, and they 
are not arrogant. When they bear that which 
bath been revealed to the prophet, thou wilt 
see their eyes flowing with tears because of 
that which they recognise of the truth* They 
say, 0 our Lord I we believe; write us down 
with the witnesses; and what should hinder 
us that we should not believe in God, and in 
that which hath come unto us of tho truth ? 
and we desire that our, Lord should intro¬ 
duce us amongst tho righteous. God hath 
rewarded them for that which they have said, 
with gardens through which flow rivulets. 
They shall be for ever therein and that is the 
reward of the virtuous.” 

Surah v. 119: “And (call to when 

God said,—0 Jesus, Son of Mary I remember 
My favour towards thee, and towards thy 
Mother, when I strengthened thee with tho 
Holy Spirit, that thou shouldest speak unto 
man, in the cradle, and also in mature age; 
and I taugh^ thee the Scriptures, and wis¬ 
dom, and the Tourat, and the Gospel; and 
when thou madest of clay in the form of a bird 
by My command, and thou blowest thereupon, 
and it became a bird by My command; and 
thou healedst the blind and the leper by My 
command; and when thou didst raise the 
dead by My command. . . . And when I spake 
by inspiration unto tho apostles, saying,—• 
Believe in Me, and in My apostle (i.e. Jesus;), 
they said,—We believe ; bear witness that we 
are true believers.” 

Surah Ixvi. 13 : “ And Mary tho daughter 
of Imran, who preserved her virginity ; and 
We breathed into her of Our spirit, and she 
attested tho words of her Lord and Ilis 
Scriptures, and was amongst the pious,” 

Surah ix. 113: “ Verily, God hath bought 
from the believers their selves and their 
wealth, on the condition of paradise for them 
if they fight in tho ways of God :—and whe¬ 
ther they slay or be slain, the promise of God 
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thereupon is true in the Tourat, and in the 
Gospel, and in the Qur’an/’ [cHRiSTiANitY, 
JEWS, JUPAlSM.] 

OMER. [^tJMAR.] 

OMMIADES. Arabic JBcmCf Umai- 
yah y^), or ad^JDaulatu 'l-JJmct- 
vnyah The dynasty of 

Khalifahs who reigned from a.h. 41 (a.d. 
G61) to A.H. 132 (a.d. 750), descended from 
Mu’ilwij'ah, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiyah of the Quraish tribe. Mu‘awiyah, 
the son of Abu Sufyan, took possession,of 
the Kh alifato on the death of al-Hasan, and 
established his capital at Darnascns. The 
dynasty includes the names of fourteen Kh ali- 
fihs. 

1. Muhiwiyah, a.h. 41. . 

2. Yazid (son of Mu‘awiyah), a.h. 60. 

3. Mu‘awiyah II. (son of Yazid), a.h. 64. 

4. Marwan I. (son of al-Hakam), a.h. 64. 

5. ‘Abdu ’1 Malik (son of Marwan), a.h. 65. 

6. Al-Walid (son of ‘Abdu ’1-Malik), A.H. 
80. 

7. Sulaiman (son of ‘Abdu ’1-Malik), a.h. 
96. 

8 . ‘Umar II. (son of ‘Abdu ’l-‘Aziz, son of 
Marwan), a.h. 99. 

0. Yazid II. (son of ‘Abdu ’1-Malik), a.h. 

101 . 

10. Hisham (son of ‘Al^du ’l-Mahk), A.H. 
105. 

11. Al-Walid 11. (son of Yazid), A.H. 125. 

12. Yazid III. (son of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

13. Ibrahim (son of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

14. Marwan II. (son of Muhammad, son of 
Marwan), a.h. 127-132. 

The Abbasides conquered Khorasan under 
the brothers Ibrahim and ‘Abu ’l-'Abbas, and 
refused to acknowledge Marwan. Marwan 
was afterwards defeated on the banks of tho 
Zab, and fled to Egypt, where he was again 
defeated and slain, a.h. 132 (a.d. 750), and 
Abii ’l-‘Abbas was proclaimed Khalifah. 
[khalifah.] 

OPTION, [khitab.] 
OEDINATION. There is no cere- 

mony in Islam corresponding to the Christian 
ordination. Sometimes the Imam of a mosque 
is appointed by the chief man of position 
binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawis of reputation certify .as to tho 
lenrning and ability of their disciples by bind¬ 
ing a turban on their heads and authorizing 
them to teach. But it is not a custom of the 
Muslim religion. 

ORNAMENTS. Men are prohi¬ 
bited from tho use of ornaments of gold, such 
as rings an,d tho like, because they are ex¬ 
pressly forbidden by the Prophet. Orna¬ 
ments of silver are likewise imlawful, but 
exceptions are made with ^respect to signet 
rings, girdles, or swords, which may be orna¬ 
mented with sdver. (Hiddyahy vol. iv. p. 92). 
Ibn Zubair says the Prophet condemned tho 
use of little bells as ornaments for children, 


for he said there was a devil in every bell. 
Ibn Malik says the Prophet forbade the wear¬ 
ing of gold rings, and he considered it just 
as bad to use gold ornarnents. {Mishkdty 
book XX. ch. ii.) 

The Wahhabis condemn the use of orna¬ 
ments and silk dresses. 

ORPHANS. ' Arabic yatim 

pi. yatdnid. In Muhammadan law, the term 
is used for a child whose father is 
dead. 

Muhammad gave very special instructions 
in the Qur’an as to the treatment of orphans. 
See Surah iv. 2-7 :— 

“ And give to the orphans their property 
and substitute not worthless thir^gs of your 
own for their valuable ones, and enjoy not 
their property in addition to your own ; verily 
this is a great crime : and if ye are appre¬ 
hensive‘that ye shall not deal 'fairly with 
orphans, then, of other women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry but two, or threo, 
or four ; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only, or the slaves 
whom ye have acquired; this will make 
justice on your part easier. And give women 
their dowry as a free gift; but if of their 
own free will they kindly give up aught 
thereof to you, then enjoy it as convenient 
and profitable. And entrust not to tho inca¬ 
pable the substance which God hath placed 
with you as a means of support, but main¬ 
tain them therewith; and clothe them, and 
speak to them with kindly speech. And 
make trial of orphans until they reach the 
age of marriage ; and if ye perceive in them 
a sound judgment, then hand over their sub¬ 
stance to them; but consume ye it not pro¬ 
fusely and hastily. Only because they have 
attained their .majority. And let the rich 
guardian not even touch it; and let him who 
is poor, then use it for his support with dis¬ 
cretion. And when ye make over their sub¬ 
stance to them, then take witnesses in their 
presence. God also taketh a suflScient 
account.” 

According to al-Baizawi and the Jalalan, 
the Mushm commentators understand these 
verses differently. Mr. Sale says the true 
meaning seems to be: Muhammad, advising 
his followers that if they found they should 
wrong the fenaalo orphans under their cai e, 
either by marrying them against their inclira-' 
tions, for the sake of their riches or beauty, or 
^ not using or maintaining thorn so well as 
mey ought by reason of their having already 
several wives, they should rather choose to 
marry other women, to avoid all occasion of 
sin. Others say that when this passage was 
revealed, many of tire Arabians, fsaring 
trouble and temptation, refused to take upon 
them tho charge of orphans, and yet multi¬ 
plied wives to a great excess and used them 
ill or, as others write, gave themselves up to 
fornication, which occasioned the passage. 
And according to these, its moaning must be 
either that if they feared they could not act 
justly towards orphans, they had as great 
reason to apprehend they could not deal 
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equitably with so many wives, and thorcforo 
are commanded to marry but a certain 
number; or else, that since fornication was a 
crime as well as a wronging of orphans, they 
oughlf to avoid that also by marrying accord¬ 
ing to their abilities. 
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OTHMAN. [‘USMAN.j 
OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostate, if 

he escapes to another country, is an outlaw. 
(2) A fornicator should bo expelled from his 
country and bo au outlaw for a whole year. 


P. 


PAIOH.VMRAIi The 

Persian and 11 inductaui translation of the 
Arabic liii'n't/ (Jy-j), and Nithi 
[PKOlMlEr.] 

PARACLETE, [faraqlit.] 
PARADISE. The MuhamiaaJan 

Paradise is called al-,hnmah the 

gai'dcn.’’ pi. jdwidfi in Arabic; and fhlii'^ht 
in Persian; the word ol-Fiulaus 
or Paradise, lioing restiictcd to 
one itc’gion in the celestial abodes of bliss 
Theie are eight hcaven.s or paradises rnen- 
tiontal in the Qur’an, and although they 
appeal to bo but eiglit different names foi 
the place of blis-,, Muliainmadan diMnes have 
lichl th*ein to be eight dirt'eient stages. 

They arc as follows (see (Ihiijdsu 7- 
Lwjli(i]i): — 

1. Jannatu 'l-Klmld (Sfiratu’l-Funpui, xxv 
lb), The Garden of Eternity. 

2. Dfiru ’s-Salam (Sfaatu’1-An‘am, vi. 127), 
The DA\elling of Peace. 

.'5. Darn 'l-Qarar (Sfiratu ’1-Mu’min, xl. 42), 
1 he Dwelling uhicli abideth. 

4. Jannatu ’l-’Adn (Suratu ’l-Baifi’ah. ix. 
73), The Gardens of Eden. 

5. Jannatu ’l-Ma’wfi (Suralu ’s-Sajdah, 
xxxii. ID), The Gardens of Refuge. 

b. Jannatu ’n-Na‘im (Suratu l-Maidah, 
V. 70), The Gardens of Delight. 

7. ‘Illiyun (Suratu ’t-Tatflf, Ixxxiii. 18). 

S. Jannatu ’l-Firdnus (Suratu ’1-Kahf, 
xviii. 107), The Gardeirs of Paradi.se. 

These eight stages are spoken of as eight 
doors in the Mishkdt, hook li. cb. i.) 

The sensual delights _ of Muhammad s 
Paradise are proverbial, and they mu.st have 
exercised a considerable influence upon the 
minds of the people to whom ho made known 
his mi.ssion. There are frequent allu.sions to 
tliera in the Quran. The following are S 2 ie- 
ennen pnssage.s 

V Sfiratu ’l-In.san (Ixxvi.), 12-22:—-‘God 
hath rewarded their constancy, with Paiadiso, 
and silken robes, reclining therein on bridal 
ci'iichos ; nought shall they know' of sun or 
jiiercing cold: its shados shall close over 
them, imd low shall its fruits hang down: 
and vessels of silver and goblets like flagons 
shall bo borne round among them: flagons of 
silver whose measure themselves shall mete. 
And there shall they be given to drink of the 
cup tempered with ;^aiijabil (ginger) fiom the 


fount therein whoso name is Salsabll (i.e. 
the softly llow'ing). Blooming youths go 
round among thorn. When thou lookest at 
thorn, thou wouldst deem them scattered 
pearls , and when thou seost this, thou 
wilt see delights and a vast kingdom ; thofl' 
clothing green silk robes and rich brocade : 
with silver bia<'elets sliall they bo adorned ; 
an<l dunk ot a ])ure beverage shall their Lord 
give them. This .shall bo your rocom- 
pense.” 

Suratu 'lAVaqi-ah (Ivi.), l2-3fl: “In gar- 
<lcns of delight, a crowd of the fornior and a 
fewv of the later goiRVatiom.; on inwrought 
couches rechningon them face to face, bloom¬ 
ing youths go louml ai>o\it them with goblets 
and cwer.s and a cup of flowing wine; their 
brows .icli(' not fiom it, nor fails the sense: 
and w'lth ^uch units as shall please them 
bo-vt, and with ilcsh of such birds a.s they 
shall long for; .ind theirs shall be the Houris 
(Arabic A///), with laigcdark eyes, like pearls 
luddiui in their shells, in rocomponso for then- 
labours past. Xo vain discourse shall they 
hear thciein, nor charge of sin, but only cry 
‘Pe.ice! Peace!’ .... Unfailing, nnfor- 
bidden, and on loftv couches and of a rare crea¬ 
tion ha\o we made the fiouri-s, and w'o have 
made them over viigms, dear to their spouses 
and of ocpial .igo, for the people of the right 
hand, a ciowd of the former, and a crowd of 
the later gt'ncrations." 

Suratu 'i-Rahman (Iv.), r)4r56: “"On 

couches with linings of brocade shall they 
recline, and the Iruit of the two gardens shall 
be within their easy reoch. . '. . . Therein 
shall be the damsels with retiring glances, 
whom neither man nor jimi hatli touched 
before them.” 

Suratu ’1-Muhammad (xlvii.) 16, 17: 

“Therein aio rivers of water which cormpt 
not: river.s of milk, whose taste changeth 
not: and rivers of wine, delicious to those 
who quail it; and rivers of chtriliod honey: 
and therein are all kinds of fruit for them 
fiom their Lord.’’ 

The desciiptions of the celestial regions 
and the enjoyments promised to the faithful 
arc still more minutely given in the tradi¬ 
tional saying.s of the Prophet ; see the Mish~ 
kdt^ book xxiii. ch. xiii. 

Abu Musa relates that “ the Apostle of 
God said, Verily there is a tent for every 
Muslim in Paradise, it is made of one pearl, 
its interior empty, its breadth 60 kos, and in 
every corner of it wdll be his wives : and they 
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•tiall not Neo one anotber. The Muslim shall 
lore alternately,” &c. 

Abu 8a‘icl relates that “the A])os11g of 
God said, ‘ lie wlio is least among.->t the 
people of Paradise, shall have eighty thou¬ 
sand slaves, and seventy-two women, and has 
a tent pitched for him ol pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds. , . . Tliose wlio die in the world, 

young or old, are made of thirty years of age, 
and not moro, when they enter Paradise.’ ” 

Abu 8a‘id also relates that ‘‘ the Apostle 
«f God said, ‘ Verily a man in Paradise re¬ 
clines upon seventy cushions, before ho turns 
on his other side. Then a woman of Para¬ 
dise comes to him and pats him on the shoul¬ 
der, and the man sees his face in her cheek, 
which is brighter than a looking-glass, and 
torily her most inferior pearl brightens the 
east and west. Then the woman makes a j 
§aldm to him, w’bich he returns; and the 
man says, “ Who are you ? ” and she replies, 

I am of the number promised of God for 
the virtuous." And verily she will have 
seventy garments, and the man’s eyes will be 
fixed on them, till he will see the marrow of 
the bones of her legs through the calves of 
them, and she will have crowns on her head, 
the meanest pearl of which would give light 
between the east and west.”’ 

One of the attractions of Paradise is the river 
Kausar. [kausar.] According to Anas, “ the 
Apostle of God said, it is a river which God 
has given me in Pa^radiso, its water is v, biter 
than milk, and sweeter than honey, and on 
its waters are birds whoso ne'eks are like the 
necks of camels." 

The following is an instance of the way in 
which the Prophet endeavoured to suit his 
paradise to tbo tastes of the people :— 

Abu Aiyub says, “ An Arab came to the 
Prophet and said, ‘ 0 Apostle of God I I am 
fond of horses; are there any in Paradise?’ 
The Prophet replied, • If you are taken into ^ 
Paradise, you will get a ruby horse, with two 
.wings, and you will mount him, and ho will 
carry you wherever you wish.’” 

Abu Hurairah said, “ Verily the Apostle of 
God said, when an Arab was sitting near 
him, that a man of the people of Paradise will 
aak poiTnission of his Lord to cultivate land, 
and God will say, ‘ Have you not everything 
you could wish for? What will you culti¬ 
vate?’ The man will say, ‘ Yes, everything 
is present, but I am fond of cultivating.’ 
Then ho will be permitted to cultivate, and 
he will sow, and, (juicker than the twinkling 
of an eye, it will grow, become ripe, and be 
reaped, and it will stand in ,shca\“ 0 ? like 
mountauis." 

The a])ologi8ls for Islam, Carlyle for ex¬ 
ample, have suggested that the sensual de¬ 
lights of Muhammad’s paradiso may, after all, 
be taken in a figurative sense, as the Reve¬ 
lation of 8t. .John Di- the Song of 8olomoii. 
It is (luite true that such an interpretation is 
hinted at in the Alh^Uuj-i-Jatu/l (Thomjison’s 
translation, p. 10-). and Mr, Lane in his 
i. p. 84) s.iys that a Muslim 
of some Iciumng considered the descriptions 
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of Paradise figurative, hut such Ts not the 
view held by Muhammad:tn doetois, whether 
Sunni, 8hi‘ah, or Wahhabi. They are all 
agreed as to the lileni/ interjirctation pf the 
sensual enjoymonls of the Muslim paradise, 
and very many ;ire the liooks written giving 
minute partieiilars of the joys in store for 
the faithful. 

Islam, true to its anti-ChrivStian chaiacter, 
preaches a .sensual abode of bliss, in opposi¬ 
tion to the express toaehing of our Loid in 
Matt. xxii. Jin: •‘They neither many imr aro 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven." 

Were proof ncechal, to show that the Pro¬ 
phet taught a real and literal interpretation 
of the sensual delights of the abodes of bliss, 
a tradition of high authorky is found in the 
Sahihu Muslim (p, J371>), vidu also Mtshhat^ 
book xxiii. ch. IJI), in wliieli t!ic Prophet goes 
to some Iroublo to explain the sanitary laws 
of the heavenly kingdom, in the most literal 
manner possible. 

8ir William Muir says ; “ It is remarkable 
that the notices in tbo Coran of this volup¬ 
tuous Paradise aro almost entirely confined to 
a time when, whatever the tendency of his 
desires, Mahomet was living chaste and tem¬ 
perate with a single wife of thicohcore years 
of age. Gibbon cliaraeteristioally observes 
that ‘Mahomet has not specified tlio male 
companions of the female elect, lest ho should 
either alarm the jealousy of the former hus¬ 
bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspi¬ 
cion of an CNorlasting marriage.’ The lemark, 
made in raillery, is pregnant with ri'ason, and 
aims a fatal blow at the Paradise of Islam. 
Faithful women will renew their youth in 
heaven as well as faithful men : why .should 
not their good works merit an 0 (]ual and 
analogous reward ? But Mahomet shrank 
fFom this legitimate conclusion. It is note¬ 
worthy that in the Medina Suras—that is in 
all the voluminous icvelations of the ten 
years follo^^ing the Ilc'giia—A\onien arc only 
twice refoircd to as one of the delights uf 
Paradise; and on lioth oeeasions in these 
.simi>lc woids;— • tnal to flu m (believers) tboro 
shall he therein puio wives.’ (Siirah ii. 2J.>, 
Surah iv. (10.) Was it that satiety had then 
left no longings unfulfilled ; oi that a closin' 
contact with Judaism had repressed the bud¬ 
ding pruriency of his revelation, and covcied 
with confusion the picture of a sensual Para¬ 
dise which had been drawn at Mecca ?" 
(Li/r of Mohomvt, new cd, p. 82 and note.) 

Sir W. Muir has omitted a third passage, 
Surah iii. 13, wliore “ women of stainless 
purity’’ aie spoken of, but it is reniarkablo 
how much more restrained aro the Prophet’s 
descriptions of Par.nli.se in his later levcla- 
tions. For example, Surah xiii. 2d, 

“Gardens of Eden—into which thev shall 
enter together witii the just of then fathers, 
and their wives and their des(*endauts. :nid 
the angels shall go in unt'O tlioin at (‘very 
poital: Peace b(' with you, say they h(*e.iuso 
ye have endured all tilings . . . The riveis 

fl(jw beneath its bowers; its food and ito 
shades arc ]»eipolual,’’ - 
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PAEDON FOR SIN. The words 

Used to express pardon for sins on the part 
of the Ahnighty, are ^Afio (y^), Ma^firah 
(SyA-), and Qhufran The act of 

seeking pardon is Istiyhfar 

The following is the teaching of the Qui-’an 
on the subject:— 

Surah liii. 32, 33; “ God’s is what is in 
the heavens and what is in the earth, that 
He may reward those who do evil with evil, 
and those who do good with good. Those 
who shun great sins and iniquities—all but 
venial sins,—verily thy Lord is of ample for¬ 
giveness.” 

Surah Ixvii. 12: “Verily those who fear 
their Lord in seoret, for them is forgiveness 
and a great reward.” 

Surah xxxiii. 7li He (God) wdll correct 
you for your works and pardon you for your 
sins ; for he who obeys God and His Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness.” 

Surah xxxv. 8 : “ Those who believe and 
do right, for them is forgiveness.” 

Surah viii. 20: “0 ye who believe! if ye 
fear God, He will make for you a di.scnmi- 
nation, and will cover your offences and will 
forgive you ; fo4' God is the Lord of mighty 
grace.” 

Repentance is expressed in the Qur’an by 
the word Taulmh (^y). which the Iinriin an- 
Nawa'vl says means “ turning the heart from 
.sin.” {Coinunnldry on Sahlhu Muslim, yol. ii. 

}i. 354.) The word frequently occurs in the 
Qui'an. For example :— 

Hurah iv. 20: “If they trpen( and amend, 
then lot them bo. Verily God relenteth. He 
is merciful.” 

Surah xxv. 71: “Whoso hath repented 
and hath done what is right, verily it is he 
who turneth to God with a true conversion 
(^rnatdh). 

The teaching of the traditions on the sub¬ 
ject of repentance and pardon for sin is in 
some places exceedingly wild, as will be 
seen from the following selections taken from 
the sayings of the Prophet given in the Mish- 
kdt, book X.' ch. iii:— 

“ There wa.s a man of the children of 
Israel, who killed ninety-nine people, after 
which he came out, asking if his repentance 
would be accepted; and having met a monk, 
he asked him. ‘Is there acceptance for my 
repentance?’ The monk said, ‘No. Then 
the man killed the monk, and stood asking | 
people about the approval of his repentance. 
And a man said to him, ‘ Come to such a vil- j 
lage.’ Then the signs of immediate death ; 
were upon him, and he tried to reach the i 
village upon his knees, and died on the way. 
Then the angels of mercy and punishment 
disputed about him. Then God ordered the 
village towards which the man had attempted 
to go to be near to the corpse; and the vil¬ 
lage which he had fled from to be far away 
from him. Then God said to the angels, 

* Compute, and measure the distance between 
the two villages.’ And it was found that the 
Tillage towards which he was going was 


nearer to him by one spaa. And ho was par¬ 
doned.” 

“ An incessant sinner has not sinned that 
has asked pardon, although he may have 
sinned seventy times a day, because asking 
pardon is the covererof sin.” 

“ God has said, ‘ Verily if you come before 
Me with sins equal to the dust of the' earth, 
and then come before Me without associating 
anything with Me, verily I will come before 
you vvitli the pardon equal to the dust of the 
earth.” 

“Verily God accepts of the repentance of 
His servant as long as is soul does not come 
into his throat.” 

“ I swear by God that verily I ask pardon 
of God and repent before Him more than 
seventy times daily.” 

“ Verily my heart is veiled with melan¬ 
choly, and verily I ask pardon of God one 
hundred times a day.” 

“ Verily, when a true believer commits a 
sin, a black spot is created in his heart; and 
if he repents and ask.s pardon of God, the 
bla<‘k spot is rubbed off his heart; but if he 
increases his sin.s, the black spot increases, 
.so that it takes hold of the whole heart. 
Then this .sp^ is a rust^hich God has men¬ 
tioned in the Qui’un, ‘ their hearts became 
rustv from their works.’” 

“ Vorilv there w^ero two men of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel who had a friendship for each 
other. One of them was a worshipper of God, 
and the other a sinner. The worshipper of 
God said to tb(‘ sinner, ‘ Give up sinning.’ 
He said, ‘Leave me to my Lord.’ length 
he found him committing a very great sin, 
and said, ‘ Give up sinning ’ The sinner 
said, ‘Leave me to my Lord. Were you 
sent as a guard over me? ’ The worshipper 
said, ‘ I .swear by God He will not always 
forgive your sins, nor will Ho bring you into 
Paradise.’ Then God sent an angel to them, 
who took both their souls, and they both ap¬ 
peared before God together. And God said 
to the sinner, ‘ Come into Paradise.’ And he 
said to tlie other: ‘What, can you prevent 
My compassion on my servant ? ’ He said, 

‘ I cannot, 0 my Lord.’ And God said to the 
angels, ‘ Carry him to the fire.’ ” 

PARENTAGE. The periods of 

six months and of two years are fixed as the 
shortest and longest period.s of pregnancy, 
and consequently any child born within those 
peiiods is assumed to be the child of the 
woman's hiishand, even though she be either 
a widow 01 dnorced. This strange ruling of 
Muslim law i.s founded on a dcclaratiou. of 
‘Ayishah, who i.s related to have .said, “ The 
child does not remain in the womb of the 
mother beyond two years.” 

The Imam ash-Shrifi‘i has said the longest 
period of pregnancy extends to four years. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah, v(d. i. p. 383.) 

If a person acknowledge the parentage of 
a child who is able to give an account of 
himself, and the ages of the parties are such 
as to admit of the one being the child of the 
other, and the parentage of the child be not 
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well known to any person, and the child him¬ 
self yerify the statement, the parentage is 
established. vol. iii. p. 169.) 

PARENTS, Duty to, is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur’an; for example, Surah 
xvii. 24,25; “Thy Lord hath decreed that 
ye shall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to your parents, whether 
one or both of them reach old age with thee ; 
and ye must not say, ‘ Fie I ’ {Uff) nor 
grumble at them, but speak to them a gene¬ 
rous speech. And lower to them the wing of 
humility out of compassion, and say,* 0 Lord I 
have compassion on them, as they brought 
me up when I was little I ’ ” 

PARISH. Ill counection with the 

mosques of cities and villages there are ap¬ 
pointed districts not unlike English parishes. 
Within these districts the Imam of the 
mosque is held rosponsible.for the marriages 
and burials of the people, and his services 
can bo claimed for these ceremonies, .for 
which he receives customary foes. Any other 
Maulawi performing marriages or burials, is 
expected to obtain the permission of the 
Imam of the parish.' In fact, the position of 
the Imam of a mosque is similar to that of a 
bene6ced clergyman. He receives the mar¬ 
riage and burial fees, fees at the ceremony of 
circumcision, thank offerings on the birth of 
a child, or on recovery from sickness, presents 
on the festival days, &c., as well as the 
or endowment, of the mosque. 

PARSl. [majus.] 

PARTURITION. 

PATIENCE. Arabic sahr (;^), is 

frequently enjoined in the Qur’an, e.tj. Surah 
ii. 148: “0 ye who believe I seek help 
through patience and prayer; verily God is 
with the patient.” * 

PAWNING, [rahn.] 

PEN, The, of Fate, [^alam.] 
PENTATEUCH, [taurat.] 

PESTILENCE. Arabic tiVan 
waheC According to 

the teaching of Muhammad in the traditions, 
a pestilence is a, punishment sent by God, it 
is also an occasion of martyrdom, and that j 
Muslim who abides in the place where he is ] 
at the time of a pestilence, and dies of it, is j 
admitted to Iho rank of a martyr. It is also J 
enjoined that Musalmans shall not enter j 
a place where there is a pestilence raging, i 
buF remain where tliey are until it is passed. ' 
{MishLiit, book V. ch. 1.) 

PHARAOH. Arabic Fir'anit 
((jyy)' The Kmg of 

Egypt in the time of Moses. Considered by 
all Muhammadans to be the very personifica¬ 
tion of wickedness. 

Al-Bai7awi says Fir‘aun was the common 
title of the kings of Egypt, just as C.csar 
\N.is that vl the Uoman Emperors, and that 


ihe name of Pharaoh, according to some, wax 
al-Walid ibn Mus'ab, and according to others 
Mu8‘ab'ibn Raiydm, and according to others 
Qabiis, and that he lived 620 years. Abu’l- 
fida’ says that Mus‘ab being 170 years old^ 
and having no child, whilst he kept his herds, 
he saw a cow calf, and hoard her say at the 
same time, “ 0 Mus‘ab, bo not grieved, thou 
shalt have a son, a wicked son, who shall be 
cast into hell,’’ and that this sou was the 
wicked Fir'aUn of the time of Moses. 

In the Qur’an, Surah xxxviii. 11, he is 
. purnamod Fir^aun Zu 'l-Autdd^ or “ Pharaoh 
! the master of the Stakes, who called the 
Apostles liars.” Some say tho stakes refer 
to the strength of his kingdom, others that' 
they were instruments of tortui'e and death 
which he used. 

Pharaoh was drowned m the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it floated as a 
sign and a warning to tho children of Israel. 
(See Qur’an, Surah x. 90-02.) 

A further account of Pharaoh, as given 
in the Qur’an, will be found in the ai'ticle on 
Moses. Tho Pharaoh of Joseph’s time is said 
to be Raiyan ibn al-Wnlid al-‘Amliqi, the an¬ 
cestor of tho renowned Pharaoh in tho time 
of Moses. [MOSES.] 

-PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM. Arabic 
falsafah (ii— ii), or Hlmn 'Uhikitmh 
^). The following account 
of Arabian philo.sophy is taken with permis¬ 
sion from Professor Ueberweg’.s History of 
Philosophy, translated by G. S Morris, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), vol. i. p. 405 ;— 

“ The w'hole philsophy of the Arabians was 
only a form of Aristotehanism, tempoied 
more or less with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physical science of the 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arab.s especially under tho rule of the 
AbassidcC (from a.d. 750 on), when modicnL 
and afterwards (from the time of tho rcigu 
of Almamua, in the lir.st half of tho luntli 
century) philosophical work.s were translated 
from (ireek into Syriac-and Arabic by Synac 
Christians. Tho tradition of Crock philo¬ 
sophy was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotehanism which pre¬ 
vailed among the last philosophers of anti¬ 
quity, and with tho study by Christian theo¬ 
logians of the Aristotelian logic as a formal 
organon of dogmatics ; but in view of tho 
rigid monotheism of tho Mohamrpodan reli¬ 
gion, it was neces.sarv that tho Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and especially the Aristotelian 
theology, should he iiiuie fully adopted among 
the Aiabs than among tho Xeo-Platonists and 
Christians, and Unit in consequence of tho 
union among the former ot phiJo.sophicul with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural .science should be studied by thorn 
with especial zeal. 

“Of the Arabian philosophers in tho East, 
the most important were Alkendi (ul-Kmdi),. 
■who was still more renowned as a mathema¬ 
tician and astrologer; Alfarabi (al-Fhrabi), 
who adopted tho -Neo-Platonic doctrine of 
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emanation ; Avicenna (Abii Sina), the repra- 
aentative of a pui-er Aristotelianiam and a 
man who for centuries, even among the Chris¬ 
tian scholars of the later mediaRval centui'ies, 
stood in the highest consideration as a philo^ 
sopher. and, still more, as a teacher of medi¬ 
cine ; and, finally, Algazel (al-Qhazzali), who 
maintained a'^philosophical skepticism in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

“ The mostimportant Arabian philosophers 
in the West were Av^mpace ^Ibn Badja), Abu- 
bacor (Abu Bakr Ibn Tufail), and Averrocs 
(Ibn Rashid). Avempace and Abubacer dwell 
in their works on the idea of the independent 
and gradual development of man. Abubacer 
(in his ‘ Natural Man’) develops tliis idea in 
a spirit of opposition to positive religion, 
although ho affirms that positive religion and 
philosophical doctrine pursue the same end, 
namely, the union of the human intellect with 
thfe divine. Avorroes, the celebrated com¬ 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the doctrine 
of the latter respecting the active and the 
passive intellect in a sense which is nearly 
pantheistic and which excludes the idea of 
individual immortality. He admits the c.xist- 
ence of only onn active intellect, and .ifiirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily par¬ 
ticularized in individuals, but that each of 
its emanations becomes finally reabsorbed in 
the oiiginal whole, in which alone, therefore, 
they possess immortality. 

“ The acquaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of Ari.stotlo was 
brought about through the agency of Syrian 
Christians. Before the time of Mohammed, 
many Nestonan Syrians lived among the 
Arabs as physicians. Mohammed alsb had 
intercourse with Nestorian monks. Harcth 
Ibn Calda, the friend and physician of the 
Prophet, was a Ne.storian. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until after the extension of the JMohaui- 
modan rule over Syria and Persia, and 
chiefly after the Abassidre had commenced 
to reign (a.d. 750), that foreign learning, espe¬ 
cially m medicine and philosophy, became geaie- 
rally knowm among the Arabs. Philosophy 
had already been cultivated in those coun¬ 
tries during the last days of Nco-Platonisin. 
by David the Armenian Mahout 500 a.d. , his 
Fro/o(j. to Fhilos. and to the /anyone, and his 
commentary on the Categ, in Brandis Collec¬ 
tion of Scholia to Arist.; his works,^ Veiiice, 
1823 ; on him cf. 0. K. Neumann, Paris, 1829) 
and afterwards by the Syrians, especially 
Christian Syrians, translated Greek authors, 
particularly medical, but afterward jilnloso- 
phical authors also, first into Syriac, and then 
from Syriac into Arabic (or they, perhaps, 
made use also of earlier Syriac translations 
some of which are to-day extant). 

“ During the reign and at "the instance of 
Almamun (a.d. 813-833), the first translations 
of works of Aristotle into Arabic were made, 
under the of Johannes Ibn-al-Batrik 

(i.e, the son of the Patriarch, who, according 
to Renan [l.l., p. 57], is to be distinguished 
fiom Johannes Mesue. the physician), these 
tu'anslationSj in part still extant, weie legaided 
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(according to Abulfaragius, Histor. Dynast.. 
p. 153 et al.) as faithful but inelegant., 

“ A man more worthy of mention is Houein 
Ibn Tshak (Johannitius), a Nestorian, who 
flourished under Motewakkol, and died in 
87C. Acquainted with the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Greek languages, he was at the head of 
a school of interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his son Ishak 'Ben Ilonein and his nephew 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also belonged. The works 
not only of Aristotle himself, but also of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
Aphrodislonsis, Themistius, and also Neo- 
Platonic exegetes, such as Porjihyry and 
Ammonius), and of Galenus and others, wore 
translated into (Syriac and) Arabic. Of 
those translations, also, some of those m 
Arabic are still existing, but the Syiiac 
translations are all lost, (lloncin’s Arabic 
translation of the Categories has boon edited 
by Jul. Thood. Zenker, Lcipa. 184G) In the 
tenth centm'y new translations, not only of 
the works of Aristotle, but also of Theo 
phrastus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Theo- 
mistius, Syrianus, Ammonius, etc., wore pro¬ 
duced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
most important were the Nostorians, Abu 
Baschar Mata and Jnhja bon Adi, the Tagri- 
tan, as also Lsa Bon Zaraa. The Syriac 
tian.slations (or revisions of earlier transla¬ 
tions) by these men have boon lost, but the 
Arabic translations were widely circulated 
and have in large measure been preserved ; 
they wore used by Alfarabi, Avicenna, Avor¬ 
roes, and the other Arabian philosophers. The 
Republic^ Timocxii,^ and Laws of Plato, wore 
also translated into Arabic. Avorroes (in 
Spam, about 1150) possessed and paraphrased 
the AV;>., but he did not the Politics of Aris¬ 
totle , the book existing in MS. at Pans, 
entitled Riasct (Siyasah), i.c. Politica, is the 
.spillious work /> Regmune Principum s 
Sicrctum Senetoium ; the Politiis of Aristotle 
is not knoN'ii to exist in Arabic, hiirthor, ex¬ 
tracts from the Ni'O-Platonists, e.spocially from 
Proclus, were translated into Arabic Tho 
Syiians were led, esjiccially in eonsequence 
of their contact with tho Arabs, to extend 
their studies beyond tho O/gaiwn ; thov began 
to cultivate in'the Arabic language all the 
branches of philosophy on the basis of Aris¬ 
totle’s works, and in this they were after¬ 
wards followed by the Aiahs tUeinsolvos, \sho 
soon surpassed tlieir Syrian loaciiers. Alfa- 
lahi and AMceiina were the scholars ul 
Syi Kill and Christian jihysicians Tho lati-r 
Syrian philosojiliy bears the type of tho 
Arabian philosophy. The most important 
representative of the foimor was Gregorius 
Baihebra-us or Abulfaragius, tho Jacoliilo, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and vas 
descended from Jewish parents, and in hose 
compendium of the Peripatetic philosophy 
(Bufyrurn Sapienticc) is still of gr-'-'t autho¬ 
rity among the Syrians. „ , , , 

Alkondi (Abu Jusuf Jacub Ibn Eshak al 
Kendi, i.e. the father of Joseph, Jacob, son of 
Isaac, tho Kendaean, of the district of Ken- 
dab) was born at Busra on tho Persian GuR, 
where later, in the tenth ceiituiy, the 
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* Brothers of Parity ’ or the * Sincere 
Brethren,’ who collected in aH Encyclopedia 
the learning then acceptable to the Arabians, 
were located. He lired during and after the 
first half of the ninth century, dying about 
870. He was renowned as a mathematician, 
astrologer, physician, and philosopher. He 
composed commentaries on the logical writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle, and wrote also on metaphy¬ 
sical problems. In theology he was a rational¬ 
ist. ^ His astrology Was founded on the hypo¬ 
thesis that all things are so bound together 
by harmonious causal relations, that each, 
when completely conceived, 'must represent 
as in a mirror the whole universe 

“ Alfarabi (Abu Nasr Mohammed ben Mo¬ 
hammed ben Tarkhan of Farab), born near 
the end of the ninth century, received his 
philosophical training mainly at Bagdad, 
where he also began to teach. Attached to 
Iba mystical sect of the Sftfi, which Said Abul 
Chair had founded about a.d. 820 (under the 
unmistakable influence of Buddhism, although 
Tholuck [“ Ssu/ismus.** Berlin, 1821, and 
Bluthensainmlung aus der Morgenidnd. Mgstilc, 
Berlin, 1825] assigns to it a purely Moham¬ 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a later epoch 
to Aleppo and Damascus, where he died a.d. 
S50. in logic Alfarabi follows Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is 
to be regarded as a part of philosophy or 
not, depends, according to Alfarabi, on the 
greater or less extension given to the concep¬ 
tion of philosophy, and is therefore a useless 
question. Argumentation is the insti*ument 
by which to develop the imknown from the 
known ; it is employed by the utens loginm ; 
logica docens is the theory which relates to 
this instrument, argumentation, or which 
treats of it as its subject (suhjechim). Yet 
logic also treats of single concepts {incom^ 
plexa) as elements of judgments and argu¬ 
mentations (according to Alfarabi, as reported 
by Albertus M., De Prcudicabil, i. 2 seg., cf. 
Prantl, Gesch. der Log., ii. p. 302 seq.). Alfa¬ 
rabi defines the universal (see Alb. M., De. 
Praed., ii. 5) as the lunim de multiset in multis, 
which definition is followed immediately by 
the inference that the universal has no exist¬ 
ence apart from the individual (non habet esse 
sepavOtuin a imdtis). It is worthy of notice 
that Alfarabi does not admit in its absolute 
sense the aphonsm : singulare sentiUir, univer¬ 
sale intelligitur, but teaches that the singular, 
although in its material aspect an object of 
sensible perception, exists in its formal aspect 
in the intellect, and, on the other hand, that 
the univorsal, although as such belonging to 
the intellect, exists also in sensu, in so far as 
it exists blended with the individual (Alb., 
An. post. i. 1. 3). Among the contents of the 
Metaphysics of Alfarabi, mention should be 
made of his proof of the existence of God, 
which was employed by Albertus Magnus and 
later philo.spphers. This proof is founded on 
Plat., Tim.,p. 28 1 ytvopivio tfiapev vir* 
amov TLvos avayKgv eTilat yevea-Oai, And 
Anst, Metaph., xii. 7: iari tolwv tl Kal 
« KLveif etc., or on principle that all 


change and all development must have a 
cause. Alfarabi distinguishes (Pontes Qums* 
tionum, ch. 3 seg.,‘in Schmolders Doc. PhiL 
Ar,, p. 44), between that which has a possible 
and tnat which has a necessary elfistence, just 
as Plato and Aristotle distinguish between 
the changelible and the eternal). If the pos¬ 
sible is to exist in reality, a cause is neces¬ 
sary thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it had a beginning or was caused (ch. 2). Bui 
the .series of causes and effects can neither 
recede in infinitum, nor return like a circle 
into itself : it must, therefore, depend upon 
some'necessary link, and this link is the first 
being (ens primuni). This first being exists 
necessarily; the supposition of its non¬ 
existence involves-a contradiction. It is un¬ 
caused, and needs in order to its existence no 
cause external to itself. It is the cause of 
all that exists. ‘ Its eternity implies its per¬ 
fection. It is free from all accidents. It is 
simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely 
Good it is at once absolute thought, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinking being 
(intelligentia, inteUigible, inteJUgens). It has 
wisdom, life, insight, might, and will, beaufy,. 
excellence, brightness ; it enjoys the highest 
happiness, is the first willing being and the first 
object of will (dosiro). In the knowledge of 
this being, Alfarabi (De rebus studio Arist. 
phtl. priemilt. Comm., ch. 4, ap. Schmolders, 
D(/c. ph. xirab , p. 22), sees the end of philo¬ 
sophy, and he defines the practical duty of 
man as consisting in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likeness with God. In 
his teachings respecting that which is caused 
by or derived from God (Pontes Queest, ch. 
G seg,), Alfarabi follows the Nco-Platonists. 
His fundamental conception is expressed by 
the word emanation. The first created thing 
was the Intellect, which came forth from the 
first being (the Noi)9 of Plotinus; this doc¬ 
trine was logically consistent only for Plo¬ 
tinus, not for Alfarabi, since the former re¬ 
presented his One as superior to all pre¬ 
dicates, while Alfarabi, in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatics, recog¬ 
nized in his first being intelligence). From 
this intellect flowed forth, as a new emana¬ 
tion, the Cosmical Soul, in the complication 
and combination of whose ideas the basis of 
corporeality is to be found. Emanation pro¬ 
ceeds from the higher or outer spheres to 
the lower or inner ones. , In bodies, matter 
and form are necessarily combined with each 
other. Terrestrial bodies are composed of 
the four elements. The lower physical powers, 
up to the potential intellect, are dependent on 
matter. Tho potential intellect, through the 
operation (in-beaming) of the active divine 
intellect, is made actual (intcUectus in actu or 
And this actual intellect, as result- 
ing from development, may be called acquired 
intellect (i/ntellectu.^ acguisitus, after the doc¬ 
trine o^ Alexander of Aphrodisias, concerning 
the vous c7rtKT>pro5). The actual human in¬ 
tellect is free from matter, and is a simple 
substance, which alone survives the death of 
the body and remains indestructible. Evil is 
u necessary condition of good in a finite 
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%vorId. All tilings aro undt'r divine guidance 
and arc good, since all w.is created by God. 
Between tlu' lininan understanding and the 
things wlti(di it sei-ks to Know theie exists 
(as Altai a I »i teaches, Dc t t Jntel- 

/cc/m, p. 48 srf/.)a siinihnitv of form, which 
arises frern thoii h.iving Ixjth been formed by 
the Minio lirsl being, and which makes know¬ 
ledge possihle. 

“.V\icenna (Abu Ali Al flosain Abdallah 
Ibn Sina) was horn at Afsenna, in the pro- 
vinc<* of Bokhara, in tlie year 1180? Ills mind 
w’as early developed by the study of theolog\, 
philosophy, and medicine, and in his youth lie 
had already wiitteu a. seienlilie eneyclopcdia. 
He taught medieiiH' and jihilosophv iu Bpa- 
han lie died atllamadan iu tho hlty-eiglith 
year of his life. Ills medical ('mum was em¬ 
ployed for centuries as tho basis of mslruetion. 
In philoso})hy he S('t out from the doetiines 
of Alfaiabi, but uiodillod thorn hv oniittiug 
many Neo-Platonie tlieoroms aud approxi¬ 
mating moie nearly to the real doetiine of 
Aristotle. The principle on which liis logic 
w’ufl founded, and which Aveiioes adopt* d 
and Alhcitus .Magnus often cites, was des¬ 
tined to exert a gieat inllueuee It was 
worded thus; Inivllatus in /oi/aos fd/U uni- 
vcr.saHtntcm (AH)., Dn Picedimh, ii. 8 aud 0). 
Tho genus, as also tho species, the dilTerenti;i 
the accideiis, aud tho proprium, aie in thom- 
pclvcs neither uni\(:rsal nor singuhu But 
ttw? thinking mind, by comparing tho similar 
forms, forms the (joins tojH'iini, which answers 
to the definition of tho genus, viz.; that it is 
predicated of many objects specifically diffe¬ 
rent, and answers the (juestion,* What is it ? ’ 
(tells the (juiditas). It is tho jenus natwale 
which furnishes tho basis of comparison 
When the mind adds to tho generic and spe¬ 
cific the individual accidents, the singular is 
formed (Avie., Loj., Vonico edition, 1508, f. 
12, ap. Prantl, Gcschichtd do' Lojik^ ii. 347 
ATf/.) Only figuratively, according to Avi¬ 
cenna, can the genus be called matter and the 
specific difl’ereriCG form; such phraseology 
(frequent in Aristotle) is not strictly cor¬ 
rect. Avicenna distinguishes sexcial modes 
of generic existence, viz : ante les, in lebus, 
and j)Ost res. Genera arc ante les in tho mind 
of God ; for all that exists is related to God 
as a work of art is ielated to an artist; it 
existed in his wisdom and will before its en¬ 
trance into the world of manifold existence; 
in thi.s sense, and only in this -^enso, is the 
univcisal before the individual. Realized 
with its accidents in matter, tho genus con¬ 
stitutes tho natural thing, ics naturalise in 
which tho universal ossenco is immanent. 
The third mode of the existence of the germs 
is that which it has in being conceived by 
the human intellect ; when the latter abstracts 
the form and then compares it again with the 
individual objects to w'hich by one and the 
same definition it belongs, in this compa¬ 
rison {lespcctus) is contained the universal 
(Avic., Loj.e f. 12; Meta/)li.eV. 1,2, f. 87, in 
Prantl, ii. p. 343) Our thought, which is 
directed to things,' contains nevertheless dis¬ 
positions which arc peculiar to itself; when 
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things are thought, there is added in thought 
something which does not exist outside of 
thought. Thus universality as such, tho 
generic concept and the specific dift'crcnce, 
tho subject and pi odicato, and other similar 
elements, belong only to thought. Now it is 
possible to diiect the attention, not merely to 
tilings, but also to the dispositions whiph nio 
peculiar to thought, aud this takes place m 
logic (Metaph.e i. 2; iii. 10, in Prantl, ii. p. 320 
seq.y On this is based tho distinction of 
‘first’ and ‘ second intoutions.' Tho direction 
of attention to things is the first intention 
{nUentio }>rima)\ the second intention {in- 
tentio scoinda) is diiectcd to tho dispositions 
which are jieculiar to our thinking concern¬ 
ing thing.s. Since the universal as such be¬ 
longs not to things, but to thought, it belongs 
to the second intention. The pi inciplc of in¬ 
dividual pluiahtv, accoiding to Avicenna, is 
matter, winch lie iogaids,not with Alfarabi 
as an emanation fiom the Gosmical Soul, but 
with Aristotle as cteinal and uncreated ; all 
poteuti.ihlv is grounded in it, as actuality is 
in God. Nothing changeable can come forth 
diie«-tlv fi(»m the unchangeable fiist cau.se. 

I Ills jii-,t an<l only direct product is the mh7- 
{ lijrntia ponui (tiie 1^019 of Plotinus, as with 
Alfarabi), fioin it the chain of emanations 
extends thiough the vaiious celestial spheics 
down to our ciiilh. But the issuing of the 
lower fiom the higlicr is to be conceived, not 
as a single, temjioial act, but as an etern.i! 
act, in which cause and ofi'cct are synchro¬ 
nous. Tho cause which gave to things their 
existence must continually maintain them 
in existence ; it is an orroi to imagine that 
things once brought into existence continue 
theiein of themselves. Notwithstanding 
dependence on God, the world has existed 
from eternity. Time and motion always were 
(Avie. Mctap/i.e vi, 2, et al; cf. the account in 
the Tiaitatus dc ErrorihuSe ap. Haurcau, Ph. 
<Sc., i. p. 308). Avicenna distinguishes a two¬ 
fold development of our potential understand¬ 
ing into actuality, the one common, depend¬ 
ing on instruction, tho other rare, and depen¬ 
dent on immediate divine illumination. Ac¬ 
cording to a report transmitted to ub by 
Averroes, Avicenna, in his Philosophia Onen- 
taliSe which has not come down to us, con¬ 
tradicted his Aristotelian principles, and con¬ 
ceived God as a heavenly body. 

“ Algazol (Abu Earned Mohammed Ibn 
Acbmod Al-Ghazzfi,li), born x.D, 1069 al 
Ghazzalah in Khorasan, taught first at Bag¬ 
dad, and afterwards, having become a Sfifi,. 
resided in Syria. Ho died a.d. 1111 at Tue. 
Ho was a sceptic in philosophy, but cmly 
that his faith might bo all tho stron^r in 
tho doctrines of theology. Ills course in this 
respect marked a reaction of tho exclusively 
roligiou*^ principle of Mohammcdanuim against 
philosophical speculation—which in spite of 
all accommodation had not made itself fully 
orthodox—and particularly against Aristote* 
lianism, between the mysticism of the Neo- 
Platorusts, on the contrary, and the Sftflinj. 
of Algazel, there existed an essential affinity. 
In his Makacid aljilasi/a (^Majd^ida 'i-Fuii* 
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si/ah), ‘ Tho Aims of the Philosophers,’ Algazcl 
sets foi-th the doctrines of philosophy follovr- 
ing essentially Alfarabi and particularly Avi- 
cennft. These doctrines are then subjected by 
him to a hostile criticism in his Tfhdfot at 
Jilasifa (Tahafutu 'l-Faldiiifah)^ ^Against the 
Philosophers/ while in his ‘ Fundamental 
Principles of Faith,’ he presents positive!}’ 
his own tiews. Avorrocs wrote by way of 
rejoinder his Destructio Destnictionis Philoso- 
phorum. Algazel exerted himself especially 
to excite a fear of the chastisements of God, 
since in his opinion the men of his times wore 
living in too great assurance. Against the 
philosophers he defended particularly tho re¬ 
ligious dogmas of the creation of the world 
in time and out of nothing, the reality of the 
divine attributes, and the resui rcction of the 
body, as also the power of God to work mi- 
raciifi^in opposition to the siippo^^cd law of 
cause and etlect. In the Middle Ages, his 
exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, 
as jgiven in the Makacul, was much read. 

“Tho result of the scepticism of Algazel 
was in tho East the triumph of an unphiloso* 
phical orthodoxy ; after him there arose in that 
quarter no philosopher worthy of mention. 
t)n the other hand, tho Arabian philosophy 
began to flourish in Spain, where a succession 
of thinkers cultivated its various branches. 

“ Avempace (Abu Bekr Mohammed bon 
Jahja Ibn Badja), born at Saragossa near 
tho end of tho eleventh century, was cele¬ 
brated as a physician, mathematician, astro¬ 
nomer, and philosopher. About 1118 he 
wrote, at Seville, a number of logical trea¬ 
tises. At a later period he lived in Granada, 
and afterwards also in Africa. Ifo died at a 
not very advanced ago in 1188, witliout 
having completed any extensive works ; yet 
he wrote several smaller (mostly lost) trea¬ 
tises, among which, according to Munk 
{Mt^langcs, p. 380), were Logical Tiactatcs 
(still existing, according to Casiri, Biblioth. 
Authico-Ilisp. Escuria/cnsis, i. p. 170, in the 
library of the Escurial). a work on tho soul, 
another on tho conduct of the solitary {n'gimc 
<iu solitaire), also on the union of the uni^ ersal 
intellect with man, and a farcAMdl letter, to 
tliose may bo added commentaries on the 
IVtysics, MeteoroJogg, and other works of 
Aristotle relating to physical science. Munk 
gives the substance of tho ‘ Conduct of the 
Solitary/ as reported by a Jc^^is)l philoso¬ 
pher of the fourteenth century, Moses of Nar- 
bonno {McL, pp. 38l>-401)). This work treat', 
of the degrees by which the soul rises from 
that instinctive life which it sliares with the 
lower animals, through gradual emancipation 
from materiality and potentiality to the 
acquired intellect (intcllectus arguisitus) 
which is an emanation fiom tho active intel¬ 
lect or Deity. Avcmpaco seems (according 
to AverroeSj Jje Animu, fol. 1()8a) to liavc 
identified tho ^ntcllcctms nuitoialhs with tho 
imaginative faculty. In tho highest grade 
of kqp}S’lodge (in self-consciousness) thought • 
is identical with its object. 1 

“ Abubacer (Abu Bakr Mohammed ben | 
Abd al Malic Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was born 
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I in about the year 1100, at Wadi-Asch 
(Guadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1185, in 
Morocco. He was celebrated as a physician, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and 
I pursued still further the path of sacculation 
' opened up by Ibn Badja^ His chief work 
that has come clown to us, is entitled 
Ildji Ihn Jakdhan {Haiyii him Ydqzdn), 
i.e. the Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is the same 
as in Ibn Badja’s ‘ Conduct of tho Solitary 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of tho capacities of man to tho 
point where his intellect becomes one witli 
the Divine. But Ibn Tophail goes consider¬ 
ably farther than his j)redecessor in main¬ 
taining the independence of man in opposition 
to the institutions and opinions of human 
society. In his theory he represents the indi¬ 
vidual a.s developing liimsclf without external 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
w’hich man now owes to the whole course of 
tho previous history of the human race, is re¬ 
garded by him as' existing in tho natural 
man, out of whom he makes an extra histo¬ 
rical ideal (like Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ihn Tophail regards positive leli- 
gion, with its law founcled on reward and 
punishment, as only a necessary means of 
discipline for the multitude; leligious con¬ 
ceptions are in his view’ only types or enve- 
lopes of that truth to the logical compiehen- 
sion of which the philoso])ber gradually 
approaches. 

“Avcrr.HS (Abnl Walid Mohammed Ibn 
Acbnicd Dm Roschcl), born a.i>. 1128, at Coi- 
clova, wheic bis gi-andfatliei' and father filled 
high judicial oflice'., studied fiist positive 
theology and jurisjirndencc', and then medi¬ 
cine, mathematics, and })hilosuphy. He ob¬ 
tained subsequently tlio oflicc of judge at 
Seville, and afterwards at Cordova, lie w'as 
a junior contemporary and friend of Ibn Toji- 
hail. who presented him to Calif Abu .J.icub 
Jiisuf, soon .after the latter’.-, ascent of tlie 
throne (11813), and recommended him, in plai'c 
of himself, for the work of pr(q)aring an 
analysis of the works of Aristotle. Ibn 
Rosclid Avon the favour of this piince, who 
was (juite familiar with tlie piol)lems of phi¬ 
losophy. and at a later ejioch he became 
phy.sieian in ordinary (1182). For a time 
also he was in favour with a sun of the princ(\ 
.lacub Ahn.insur, who succ-ceded to liis 
father'.s rule in 1184. and lie was still honoured 
by him in 1D>5. But .soon after this date he 
was accus(>d of ciiltiviUing the philosophy 
.'ind ‘-ciciicc of anticiuity to the prejudie© of 
Ihc Moharnniedan religion, and was robbed by 
Almansiir of liis dignities .and banished to 
Elisan.i (Lucona) near Cordova; he wa.s 
.'iftorwards tolerated in Morocco. A .strict 
jirohibition was issued against the study of 
Greek jiliilosophy, .and whatever works on 
logic and metaphysics were discovered were 
delivered to the flames. Avcrrocs died in 
1198, in his seventy-third yeai 8uon after, 
the rule of tho Moors in Spain came to an 
end. The Arabian philosophy was extin¬ 
guished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
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exclusive mlo of the Koran and of dog- 
matfcB. 

“Averroes shows for Aristotle the moat 
nncondifional reverence, going in this respect 
much farther than Avicenna; he considers 
him, aa the founders of religion are wont to 
bo considered, as the man whom alone, among 
nil men, God permitted to reach the highest 
summit of perfection. Aristotle was, in his 
opinion, the founder andperfecter of scientific 
knowledge. In logic, Averroes eveiywhere 
limits himself to merely annotating Aristotle. 
The principle of Avicenna ; ifitellectus in formis 
agit universdHtatem,'iB also his (Averr., An., 
i. 8., cf. Alb. M., De Prcedicab., ii. ch. G). 
Science treats not of universal things, but 
of individuals under their universal aspect, 
which the understttnding recognises after 
making abstraction of their common nature 
(Pestr* destr. fol. 17 : Scientia autein non fst 
icientia rei un{versc^Iis, sed eat scientia parti- 
cularium modo universali, quern Jacit intel/ectus 
in particidaribitsy qiium ahstrahit nb iis natui'ani 
unam commur^m^ quce divisa esf in materiis.) 
The ferms^ tDhich are developed throuqh the in- 
Jluence of higher forms^ ana in the last resort 
through the ifijiuence of Deity, are contained 
embryonica/ly in matter. 

' “The most noticeable thing in his p^ycho- 
■ explanation which he gives of the 

Afistoteliau distinction between the active 
and the passive intellect (vons iraOgTLKO^ and 
TTOtT^uds). Thomas Aquinas, who opposes 
the explanation, gives it in these words : In- 
lellecium substantiam e.sse oimino abanima sepa- 
ratam, esseque unum in onmibus honnnibus ;— 
nec Deuin facere posse quod sint plures intel- 
lectus; but, he says, Averroes added ; per ra- 
tionem concludo de^ necessitate quod intellectus 
est unus nuinero, firmiter tanien teneo oppositum 
per Jidern. In his commentary to the twelfth 
book of the Metaphysics, Averro^ compares 
the relation of the active reason to man with 
that of the sun to vision; as the sun, by its 
light, brings about the act of seeing, so the 
active reason enables us to know; hereby 
the rational capacity in man is developed into 
actual reason, which is one with the active 
reason. Averroes attempts to recognise two 
opinions, the one tjf w'hich ho ascribes to 
Alexander of Af^rpdisias, ayd the other to 
Themistius and the otlier commentators. 
Alexander, he says, had hold the passive in¬ 
tellect (I'ov? TTCiOrjTLKo^) to be a mere ‘ dis¬ 
position ’ connected with the animal faculties, 
and, in order that it might be able perfocily 
to receive all forms, absolutely formless . this 
'disposition was in os, but the actiro intellect 
(vou9 TTOtTyrtKOs), was witfa'but us , after our 
death our individual intellects no longer 
existed Themistius, on the contrary, snd 
the other i^ommontators, had regal ded the 
passive intellect not as a mere disposition 
connected with the lower psychical powers, 
but us inhering in the same substratum to 
which the active intellect belonged ; this sub¬ 
stratum, according to them, was distinct fioiu 
those animal powers of the soul which depend 
material organs, and as it was immaterial, 
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immortality was to be predicated of the indi- 
vidual intellect inhering in it. Averroes, on 
the other hand, held that the passive intel¬ 
lect (von? iraOrp-LKOSi) was, indeed, more than 
a mere disposition, and assumed (with The¬ 
mistius and most of the other Commentators, 
except Alexander) that the same substance 
was passive and active intellect (namely^ the 
former in so far as it received forms, the 
latter in so far as it constructed forms); but 
he denied that the same substance in itself 
and in its individual existence was both pas- 
.sive and active, assumung (with Alexander) 
that there existed only one active intellect in 
the world, and that man had only the ‘ dis¬ 
position ’ in virtue of which he could be 
affected by the active intellect; when the 
active intellect came in contact with this 
disposition there arose in us the passive 
or material intellect, the one active intel¬ 
lect becoming on its entrance into the 
plurality of souls particularized 'in them, 
just as light is decomposed into the diffe¬ 
rent colours in bodies. The passive intel¬ 
lect was (according to Munk’s translation): 

‘ Unt chose compos^e de la disposition quiexiste 
en nous et d'un intellect qui se joint a cette dia- 
position, et qui, nx tant qu'il y esf joint, est un 
intellect pr^disposi (en puissance) et non pas 
un intellect en acte, mats qui est intellect en 
acte en (ant qdil n'est plus Joint d la disposi¬ 
tion ’ (from the Commenfaire moven sur le traiU 
de I'Arne, in Munk’s M€l., p. 447) ; the active 
intellect worked first-upon the passive, so as 
to develop it into actual and acquired intel¬ 
lect, and then on this latter, which it absorbed 
into itself, so that after our death it,could brf 
said that our vovi?, mind, continued to exist— 
though not as an individual substance, but 
only as an element of the universal mind. But 
Averroes did not identify this universal mind 
(as Alexander of Aphrodisias identifted the 
vous troujTLKOi) with the Deity himself, 
out conceived it (following in this the earlier 
Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 
Platonists) as an. emanation from the Deity, 
and as the mover of the lowest of the celestial 
circles, the sphere of the mdon. This 
doctrine was dovelopod by Averroes, parti¬ 
cularly in his commentarios on the De Anima, 
wheieas. in the Pa i a phrase (^i^iien earliei) 
he had c\j)ro,s 3 ed himself in a more indivi¬ 
dualistic sense (A\‘cTr., ap. yicaik., Melanges, 
p. 442 srq ) The jjsychological teaching of 
Avon o(‘s rescinblcil, therefore, in the cha- 
rrjictei of Its definitions, that of Themistius, 
but in it'' veal content that of Alexander 
.Vphrodisicnsi'5, since both Averroes and 
Ah-.vandoi limited tho individual existence of 
the huniMii intellect (i/oD?) to the'period pro¬ 
coding death, and recognized the eternity 
only of tile one universal active intellect 
(I'ov? TToiT^TtKO?) For this reason tho doc¬ 
trine of the Alexandnsts and of tlm Avor- 
loists were both condemned by the Catholic 
Ghuioh ' ^ » 

Averroes professed himself m no sense 
hostile to religion, least of ajl to Mohamme¬ 
danism, which he regarded as tho most perfect 

68 
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of all religions He demanded in the philo- | 
sopher a grateful adherence to the religion of 
hia people, the religion in 'which he was 
educated. But by this ‘ adherence ’ he meant 
only a skilful accommodation of his views 
and life to the requirements of positive reli¬ 
gion—a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy tho real defenders of the religious 
principle. Averrocs considered religion as 
containing philosophical truth under the veil 
of figurative representation; by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purer 
kno'^ledge, while tho masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli- 
genae was philosophical knowledge ; the pecu¬ 
liar religion of the philosopher consisted in 
the deepening of his knowledge; for man 
could offer to God no worthier cultus than 
that of the knowledge of his works, through 
'v\'hich we attain to the knowlege of God him¬ 
self in the fulness of His essence. (Aveiroes 
in the larger Commentary on the Metapk.^ ap. 
Munk, M^langes^ p. 455 aer/.y' 

Dr. Marcus Dods remarks that “ in philoso¬ 
phy the attainments of the Arabians have 
probably been overrated (see Lit. of 

Middle Ages, by Berrington, p. 445) rather 
than depreciated. As middle-men or trans¬ 
mitters, indeed, their importance can scarcely 
be too highly estimated. They were keen 
students of Aristotle when the very language 
in which he wrote was unknown in Roman 
Christendom: and the commentaries of Aver- 
roes on tho most exact of Greek philosophers 
are said to be worthy of the text. It was at 
the Mohammedan university in his native 
city of Cordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this precursor of Spinoza derived those 
genus of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
The 'whole history of scholastic theology. 
And just before Averroes entered these 
learned halls, a young man passed from them, 
equipped with the same learning, and gifted 
with genius and penetration of judgment 
which have made his opinions final wher- 
e\cr the name of Memonides is known. Un¬ 
doubtedly these two fellow-citizens—the 
Mohammedan Arab and the Arabic-speak¬ 
ing Jew—have left their maik deep on all 
subsequent Jewish and Christian learning. 
.\iid even though it be doubted whether their 
influence has been wholly beneficial, they may 
well be claimed ns instances of the intellec¬ 
tual ardour which Mohammedan learning 
could inspiic or awaken. A recent wntei ol 
gieat promise in the philosophy of icligion 
has assigned to tho Arab thmkeis the honour¬ 
able function of creating modern philosophy. 

‘ Theology and ]jhilosophy became lu the 
hand.s of the Mooi.s fused and blended ; the 
(ireek scientific theory as to the oiigin of 
things interwound with the Hebrew faith in 
a Cieator. And so speculation became in a 
new and higher sense theistic ; ami the inter¬ 
pretation of the universe, the explication of 
God's relation to it and its relation to God.’ 
(Fairhaini’s Studiei,, p. 31)8 ) But specula¬ 
tion liad become theistic long before there 
was an Arab philosophy The same ques¬ 
tions which form tho staple of modern philo- 
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sophy were discussed • at Alexandria three 
centuries before Mohammed; and there is 
scarcely a Christian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not .write in pro- 
sence of tho great problom of God’s connection 
with the world, the relation of the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intangible Spirit to 
the cras.s material universe. What wo have 
here to do with, however, is not to ascertain, 
whether modern philosophy bo truly the off¬ 
spring of the unexpected marriage of Aris¬ 
totle and the.Koran, but whether tho religion 
promulgated m tho latter is or is not obstruc¬ 
tive of intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough has been said to show that there 
is nothing in the religion which necessarily 
and directly tends to obstruct cither philo¬ 
sophy or science , though when we consider 
the history and achie\mmonts of that race 
which has for six centuries been the leading 
representative of Islam, w^o are inclined to 
add that there is nothing in the religion which 
nccos.^arily leads on the mind to the highest 
intellectual effort. Voltaire, in his own ner¬ 
vous way, exclaims, ‘ I detest the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wives and tho enemies of 
the arts.’ And tho religion has shown an 
.affinity for such uncivilised races. It has not 
taken captive any race which possesso.s a rich 
literature, nor has it given birth to any work 
of which the world demands a translation ; and 
precisely in so far as individuals have shown 
themselves possessed of great speculative and 
creative genius, have they departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the Koran. We should 
conclude, tlierefore, that tho outburst of hte- 
1 ary and scientific enthusiasm in the oightii 
century was due, not directly to the influence 
of the Mohammedan religion, but to the mental 
awakening and exultant consciousness of 
power and widened horizon that came to the 
conquering Saracens. At first their newly- 
awakened energy found scope in other fields 
than that of philosophy. ‘ Marte undique oh- 
St)(penti, mu.sis vix erat locus.' But when the^ 
din of war died down, the voice of the Muses, 
was heard, and tho same fervour which had 
made the Saracen anu'. irresistible, was spent 
now in the acquirement of knowledge.”— Mo¬ 
hammed, Buddha, and Christ, p. 113.) 

PICTURES. Muhammad cursed 

the painter or diawer of men and animals 
{Mishkdt, book xii, ob. i. pt. 1), and cun.se- 
qiiently they are held to be unla^vful. 

PILGRIMAGES TO MAKKAfl 

are of two kinds • the llajj or special pilgri¬ 
mage performed in the month of Zu ’1-IIijjuh,, 
.and the * 6b/irG/<, or visitation, which may be 
pel formed at any time of the year, [uajj^ 
•UMKAII.] 

PiR (;^.). The Persian word for 

air elder. A term used for a murshid, or 
leligious leader, [sufiism.] 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT. The fol- 

lowing references occur to the ten plagues of 
Egypt in the Qur’iui, 
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Surah viii. 127-135: Already , had we 
chastised the }^eo])le of Phaiaoh with deaith 
and scarcity of fiuits, that haply they mi^ht 
take warning: and when good foil to their 
lot they said, ‘ This is our duo.’ But if ill 
befell them, they rogaidod Moses and his par- 
tizans as (the hii-ds) ^of ill omcti 17*^ was 
not their evil omen from God ? But most of 
them know it not And they said, ‘ What¬ 
ever sign thou bring us for our enchantment, 
wo will not bclioYC on thee. And we sent 
upon them the flood and the locusts and the 
qummal (lice) and the frogs and the blood, 
—clear signs—but they behaved proudly, 
and were a sinful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, thcv said, *0 Moses! 
pray for us to thy Lord, acooiding to that 
which ho hath covenanted with t\\oe: Truly 
if thou take off the plague fiom u-^, \\e will 
surely believe thee, and will suiely send the 
children of Krael with thee.’ But when we 
had taken off iho ])laguo from them, and the 
time which God had gianted them had ex¬ 
pired, behold! they bioke their promise. 
Therefoic took vengeance on them and 
drowned them m the sea, because thev treated 
our signs as falsehoods and weio heedless of 
thom! And we gave to the people \Nho had 
been brought so low, the castein and the 
western lands, which we had blessed as an 
heritage: and the good woid of thy Lord was 
fulfilled on the children of Israel because 
they had f)orne up with patience: and we 
lestroyed the works and tlie structures of 
Pharaoh and bis people : And we brought 
the children ot Israel acioss the sea,and they 
came to a jieoplc who gave themselves up to 
their idols. They said. ‘ 0 Mo.ses ! make us 
n god, as they have gods.' ilb said • Veiilv. 
ye are an ignorant people, for the worship 
they practice will be destroyed, and that 
which they do is vanity 1 

In the Surah xvii. 103-10*1, they are re¬ 
ferred to as *• nine clear signs,” w’hich some 
commentators understand to be the command¬ 
ments of IMoscs. 

“We heretofore gave to Moses'nine clear 
Mgns. Ask thou, therefore, the childien of 
Israel how it W'as when ho came nnto them, 
and Pharaoh .said to himr ‘ Vcnly, I doem 
thee, O Mose.s, a man enchanted.’ 

“Said Mose.s, ‘Thou knuwest that none 
hath sent down these clear signs but the 
Lord of the Heavens and of tin* Euilb, and 
I surely deem thee, 0 Pharaoli, a peivn 
lo.st.’” 

Mr. Sale, translating from tin* Jalalfm .uid 
al-Baizawi, says: “These wcic, the chang¬ 
ing his rod into a seipent, tlio making his 
hand white and shining, the pi oduemg locust*^, 
]tc<‘, frogs, and blood, the dividing of the Red 
Sea, the bunging water out uf tlio rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai ovci the chiklrLMi 
of Israel. In heu of tlie threo la.st, some reckon 
the inundation of the Nile, the bla.sting of 
the eorn and scarcity of the fruits of the 
earth. Tbe.so words, however, are interpreted 
by others not of nine miracles, but of nine 
commandments, which Moses gave his people, 
and ^vel•e thus numbered up by Muhammad 


himself to a Jew, who asked him the ques¬ 
tion, viz. That they should not bo guilty of 
idolatry, nor steal, nor commit adultery or 
murder, nor practise sorcery or usuiy, nor 
accuse an innocent man to take aw'ay lus life, 
or a modest woman of whoiodom, nor desert 
the army, to w^hich ,ho added tho observing of 
the Sabbath as a tenth commandmont, but 
which peculiarly regarded tho Jews, upon 
W’hich answer, it is said, tho Jew kissed the 
Prophet’s band and feet.” 

PLANETS. Arabic as-s^uji/drah 
According to Arabic writers, 

there are seven planets, called (in-Nn)fann 'a- 
Sayydtdt or, collectively, 

as-iyiyijdrah^ the wandering stars, as distin¬ 
guished from fixed stars, or an-Najumu ’.s- 
{inivahit These planets 

are said to be .sitnalctl in tho seven firma- 
menta in the following order: (\) Al-llnnut), 
Moon; (2) 'i/tand, Mercury; (3) Zuhiah, 
7 enus ; (4) ash-ShumA^ Sun; {“>)<//• j\Ii) rl/rk, 
Mais; (6) Jupiter; (7) Zuhaf, 

Saturn. ( Ihr/e Kfishslia/'-i-J'if/lahdt, in lo<o.) 

It will bo soon that the Aiabian ariange- 
ment of the planets is that of^Ptolcmv. who 
})laced the eaith in tho centie of the universe, 
and ncaicst to it tho moon, whose synodic 
icvolution is iho shortest of all, being poi- 
formed in 294 days. Next to tho moon he 
jilaccd Mcicury, who returns to his euniuno- 
tions m 110 days. Alter Mercuiy follow'ed 
Venus, whose pel iodic lime is 581 days, 
Beyond V'enus he placed the Sun, then Mars, 
next .Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond which 
are the fixed stars. 

PLUNDER. Arabic nhatiimah 
f(i}f If the Iniain, or 

leader of the Muslim aimy, conqiici a country 
by foice oi aims, he is at liberty to leave 
the land in possession of tho original proprie¬ 
tors, provided they pay tribute, or he may 
divide it amongst the Muslims; but with 
legard to movable property, iL is unlawful 
for him to leave it in possessi(jn of the infi- 
del.s, but he must hiing it away with tho 
aimy and divide it amongst the soldiers. 
Four-fifths of tho spoiks belong to the troops, 
and the remaining one-fifth must he divided 
into threo equal portions for the relief of 
orphans, the feeding of the poor, and the en¬ 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form pait 
of the plunder. All cattle and baggage which 
cannot lx* cairiod away upon a retreat, must 
be destroyed. vol. ii. p. 159; Miihkdtf 

book xvii. ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

POETS. Arabic shlHr pi. 

shuUtreV. Poetry, shiW (;*^). Mu¬ 
hammad lepudiated tho idea of being a poet: 
See QuiYin. 

Suiah xxxvi. G9: ‘‘Wo have not taught 
him poetry, nor was it proper for him ; it is 
but a leminder and a plain Qur’i'in.” 

Surah Ixix. 40, 41: “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble apostle ; and it >3 not tho speech 
of a poet.” 

The Qur’an being in manifest ibythm, and 
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in seme places actual poetry, the declaration 
of the Prophet, that ho was not a poet has 
much perplexed the commentators But the 
Imam Fakbru ’d Din ar-Rfizi, has hit upon 
the following clever explanation of the dif¬ 
ficulty. He says, that in order to he a poet 
it is absolutely necessary that tho poems 
should not he im})romptu versos, hut delibe¬ 
rately framed, and that, therefore, although 
the Qur’an contains poetry (for example, in 
Surah xciv., which begins thus :— 

^ 

Alam nashrnh ItiUt '.ndrala 
IVa waza'HU 'auHa a'izrafca. 

“ Have we not opened thy breast for thee ? 

And taken off from thee thy burden ? ” ) 

it is not really poetry, because tho writer did 
not deliberately intend to produce tho 
rhythm I 

The same excuse is urged for tho lines 
which Muhammad is related to have uttered 
impromptu when his toe was wounded in 
battle:— 

Hal anti illd isba'‘un ilaniitif 
fi kabili 'l/dhi rnd Jaqiti. 

“ Art thou anything but a toe covered with 
blood ? 

“ What has happened to thee has been in 
tho road of God.” 

Arabic .scholars (see Kasfifu HtUdhdti 7- 
Funun,in bjio) divide tho Arabic poets into 
six periods — 

(1) Al-JqJiilii/un, those in the time of irjno- 
ranee, or befoie Islam, such a.s the ancient 
Arabic poets Zuhair, Tarafah, Imiu '1-Qais, 
*Auir ibn Kulsum, al-Hans, and‘Antaiah 

(2) AI-MuUiZ(n ariiun (lit. “spin ions”), 
those born in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islam, as Labicl and Hassan, whose 
names occur in the tiaditions 

(3) Al-Mutaqachlinifm {ht. “ first ”), those 
who were bom in the time of Islam, of jiaients 
who were eon\erts to Islam, as Jarir and 
Farazdaq. 

(4) Al-Muiealladun, those who weie born 
of true-born Muslims, as Bashar, 

(3) A/-Muli(Ji^foi, the thud generation of 
Muslim poets, as Abu Tammam,and Bukhtari. 

(0) Al-Muta'akfikhirun (lit. “ the last ”), all 
succeeding poets. 

Tho Mutaqaddimdin, the Mincalladun, and 
the Muh<ii^un, correspond with the Ashdb, the 
rdbdnn, and the I'nbi '‘TdbiUm, or the three 
first generations of Muslims 

Theie are seven poems of ancient Arabia, 
who are known in history as the Mu^allaqdt, 
or “ suspended,” because they had been in 
turn suspended on the walls of the Makkan 
temple They are also known us Mnzahhahat, 
or the golden ” poems, because they were 
W'ritten in gold. The names of their authors 
are Zuhair, Tainfah, Imru ’1-Qais, ‘Amiu ibn 
Kulsum,Rl-Haris, 'Antarah, and Labid. Tho 


last of the seven embraced Islafn. It is re¬ 
lated that Labid had posted up in tho Ka*buh 
his poem, beginning 

Jtw iUl u ^ SI 

Aid kuUa sladin md khald 'lldha hdtilu. 

“ Know that everything is vanity but God.” 

But that when ho saw the first versos of 
tho Suiatu 'l-Baqarah (ii.) of the Qur’an 
posted up. he withdrew his verses and em¬ 
braced Islam Muhammad repaid Labid with 
the comphment that the words. “ Know that 
everything IS viitiity but God.” were tho trut'.^t 
words ever uttered by a poet. (Mishkdf. l)ouk 
xxii. ch, X.) 

In the earlier part of his mission, Muham¬ 
mad affected to despise the poets, and in the 
Qur’an we find him saying (Surah xxvi 224), 
“Those w’ho go astray follow' the poets”; 
and in the Traditions, MiJikdf^ book xxii 
ch. x. • “ A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry ” But 
when Labid and Hassan cmbiaced Islam, the 
poets rise into favour, and tho Prophet utters 
the wise but cautious saying, that “ poetry is a 
kind of composition, which if it is good it is 
good, and if it is bad it is bad.” In the battle 
with the BanuQuraizah.the Prophet called out 
to Hassan the poet, “ Abuse tho infidels in your 
verse, for truly tho Holy Spirit (in the Hadis 
it is Gabriel) will help you.” It is also re¬ 
lated that the Prophet used to say, “ 0 Lord! 
help Hassan the poet by tho Holy Spirit (or 
Gabriel).” 

It is generally admitted by Arabic scholars 
that tho golden age of Arabic poetry was that 
immediately preceding or contemporaneous 
with Muhammad, and that from the time of 
Muhammad there was agiadual decline. This 
is not sin prising,inasmuch as the Qur’an is con- 
sideiecl the most perfect model of composi¬ 
tion ovei icvealed to mankind, and to bo 
w’litten in the language of Paradise 

Baion MneGuekin do Slane, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to Ibn KliallikTin’s Dictionary, says •— 

“The oldest monuments of Arabic liteia- 
ture which we still j)OShess were composed 
within the centuiy winch })recedcd the biith 
of Muhammad. They consist in short pieecs 
of verse uUeied on the sj)ur of the moment, 
nairations of eombats between hostile tiihes, 
jjassages in rhythmical prose and kasidas 
(qasidahs), or elegies. The study of theso 
remains le^eals the existence of a language 
perfect in its form and ajqjlication, admirably 
suited to expiess the various ideas winch the 
aspect of nature eould suggest to a pastoral 
people, and as equally adapted to portiay tho 
fiercer passions of the mind The vaiicty of 
its inflections, the regulaiity of its syntax, 
and tno haimony of its prosody, are not less 
striking, and they furnish in tliemsehe.s • 
sufficient pi oof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the Aral>ic nation had 
alieady uttaiued. The suf)enor m6iit of this 
early liteiature was ever aflerw'ards acknow¬ 
ledged by the Arabs themselves It furnishod 
them not only with models, but ideas for 
their poetical productions, and ite intluenc© 
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has always continued porceptiblo in tho Ka- | 
sicla. which still contains the same thou^diK, | 
the same allusions us of old, and drafts its slow 1 
lenftth alonft in nionotDnous diftintv (p. xv ) 

“ Tho dc^cluic ot Arabic jiootiy <'aii be 
easily tracod down (rom the ‘icci's.sion of the j 
Abbasido^' t(^ tho time of tho Aiyubites : for ' 
manv eentuno^ tho p.itioii'- (d tin* hrlhs- 
lftti-t< wore of foKMftii e\ti action, and writers 
who ^ollftht their favoui woio obliftod to con¬ 
form thou own judgment to that of persons 
who woie in fteneial nmible to aj^piociato the 
true tieautics of liteiaiy ooin])ositions Works ! 
which had obtained the jiatronafto of the , 
prin<‘o (oiuld not fail to fix the attention of j 
othoi })oets. who took lliem us models which 
theystiov(3 to imitate and to surpass d'lu' 
opinion held in tlie schools that tli(‘ anenmt 
/■(/. oA/s were masterpieces of art. ceiitiibuted 
also to the perversion cd ftood taste, tboii 
plan and ideas wore semilely copied, and it 
w’as hy lelincmenL of cxjuession aKme that 
writers could display tlioii talent. Muhal 
quibbles, far-fetched alliisioris, thoufthts hor- 
row’ecl from the old writers, ami stiamed so 
as to ho hardly recoftiiisahle, such wen* the 
means by which thev stioM' to attain oiifti- 
nality, son.se was saciifu’od to sound, the 
most discordant ideas were linked toftothei 
for the futile ndvantaftO of ot)taininft a le- 
eurrencp of w’ords having a smiil.ii wiitten 
form or a similar pronuneiation , j)<>et - wude 
for the ear and the eye, not foi the mmd. and 
yet tho high estimation m which tlieii jn-o- 
duction.s were held may ho judged fiom the 
readiness of Ibn Khalhkan to quote them 
His taste was that of the ago in which ho 
lived, and the extracts which he gives enable 
the reader to fonn an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period ot tho Ciusades The sauu 
feelmg of impartiality which induces me tu 
express so severe a censure on the genei.ilitv 
of the Islamn jioets, obliges me also to niak»‘ 
some exceptions The kasidas of al-Muta- 
nahhi are full of lire, daimg onginalitv, and 
dejith of thought, he often reaches the .sub¬ 
lime, and his style, though blemished by (xaai- j 
sioual tault.s. is very tine. al-l5ohton is le- 
maikablo for grace and elegance; Abu-l-.Ma 
for dignity and beauty, hut Ihii-al-b ai id 
seems superior to them all, his pieces teem 
with sentiment and puetiy,in his mystic io\e- 
ries he soais towaids the coniines of anothci 
world pervaded with spiritual hcaut\, .tnd 
glides with the reader from one enchanting 
scene to another ; the judgment is ca]di\.ited 
by tho genius of tho poet, and can baldly 
perceive the traits of false taste wliu-li dis- 
figurc, from time to time, his adiniiable style 
Ilavijug pointed out the iiillucnce of the ka- 
sida. or elegy, it may not be amiss to sketch 
tile plan generally follow'cd m this sjiccies ol 
comjio.sitioh The poet, uccomjianied by two 
Iriends. approaches, after a long jouiney 
through the desert, to the place where lie saw 
his mistress the year before, and wheie he 
hopes to meet her again. At his request, 
they direct tho camoks on which they aic 
mounted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the rustic dwelling.s, the withered moss, 
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brush wood, and hran^'hei of trees, wnth which 
wcie foimt'tl the fiail abodes wheie the lube 
Inul pa-^sod tho sunimci, the he.ii tlutoiu", 
Id.iekciied hv the tile, the solit.iiv i.aveu 
hovering arouml in seaich of a scanty nouiish- 
nicnt, ON cry oh)ect he peu'cives stuke-, him 
with tho conviction that his iM'lmed and hor 
family h.iv»‘ iomo\cd to some other legnni 
in the desert. (')veicomo with giief, heedless 
ol the coii.solatioiis of his filends, ^\ho oKhort 
him to be thin, he long remains pluiigod in 
silimt allhctum , at length lie finds relief in a 
torrent of tears, and, lai.sing up his head, he 
o\ti!mpoiutcs a mournful edegv Ife eom- 
meiiccs by ineiitionmg tho places winch he 
had alieadv vi.sited in hopes ot Inuling hei 
whom he lu\c'd,.mil calls to mind tlu' ikingeis 
which lie h.id eiicountei I'd m tlio deseit. lie 
desciiho.s the cami'l which, tliough f.itigued, 
still full of auloui, had home him into the 
ileplhs of till- wilderne.s.s, ho vaunts his ov%n 
coinage and e\tolB the gloi y of Ins liiho. An 
ailvontuie which happened on 1 ho -piovi'^n.s 
night then comes to his nu'morv a tiro hla/,- 
ing on a lofty hill, had .itli.ieted their atton- 
lioii and gnnh'd them to tho tent ot .i gono- 
lous Ai.ih whoio thoy found sholtor and 
! hospitaliti He then praises the chaims of 
I Ills mistiI'ss, and complains of the jiains of 
j lo\c and absence, whilst his companions hmi y 
j him .iway Ho easts a jiai 11ng look tosN;irds 
' the place wlicie she had iesided, ;ind lo ! a 
daik <'loU<l. fimged with iiim, and iout with 
lightnings, merliangs the .spot This siglit 
fills Ins hoait with joy! an ahun knit shower 
Is aliout to shed now life upon tho paichod 
.soil, and thus on.sui e a ueh hoihago foi the 
flock.s , the family of his holo\ed will th'-n 
soon ictnin. ami settle again in then foimor 
habitation. 

“.Snell may ho considcied a.s tho outline of 
tho pastoral ka.sida. In these jnoductions 
tho .same ideas almost eon.staiitlv room, 
and the same words fie(|Uently vi v.' to ok- 
pioss theui. dTie (‘ulogistic kasida. or jioeiii 
in piaise ol sonu' gieat man, assumes al.o 
the same foim, with tho .sole dilh'ieiice that 
m iihiee ot a mi.stiOss it i.s a gciieious jiatioii 
whom the jioct goes to vn-it, oi else, uftei 
piaising the object of Ins jaission, he cole* 

' hiates the noldc qualities of tie' m.m who is 
I alway.s le.adv, with ahundant gilts, to besLuw 
I consol.ition on the aillietcd lo\ei'. 

“ It re.sults from this that a pel sun {ainiliav 
' with tho mode of eompo.sition followed in tho 
: kasnla, can often, fioui a -single woid in a 
i ver.se, peicene the diift of the poet, and dis- 
; cover, almost intuitiNeh, the thought.s which 
: are to follow He has thus a means of detoi • 

! mining tho 11 ne 1 e.uhng.s amidst the mass of 

■ eriors with wineli eop^uts usuallv ilishguio 
Ai.ihic poetiv knowing wh.at tho jmet intends 
, to say, ho Ieohs no l"n;.,mi any dillieully in 
I disengaging the authoi s wolds fium the 
! fault.s of a con ujAed text The same po<;u- 
liaiity IS ficquontlv jioreeptihle in pieces of u 
I fowveises; those gonerully repiudueo «ume 
! of the ideas contuiued in the kasida, and loi 
this reasdn they arc justly styled fragminU 
by Arabic writers. 
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^ There exist, also, some compositions of an 
ori^final form : such are the dubait, or distich, 
and the mawaliuj both borrowed from tho 
Persians, and the muicashshaha^ invented in 
Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this 
kind became general favourites b}' the novelty 
of their form and matter; the mawalia was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
shaha was cultivated \Yith passion and at¬ 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, w’hence it 
was transported to the Eiist. It cannot ))0 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
extravagance of thought and expression, were 
far superior in their perception of the beau¬ 
ties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment*, 
to their brethren of the East, and the Euro¬ 
pean reader will often discover in their poems, 
with some surprise, the same ideas, meta¬ 
phors, and a 3 'stoms of versification, which 
characterise the works of the troubadours and 
the early Italian })Oots., 

“ An idea borrowed from the ante-Islamic 
poets, and of frequent recurrence in the kasi- 
das of later authors, is the taif al-khiuf {taifu 
'l-khiydl),o\' phantom. The lover journeys with 
a caravan through the desert, for many nights 
his grief at being separated from his beloved 
prevents him from sleeping, hut at length he 
yields to fatigue and closes his eyes A phantom 
then approaches towards him. unseen by all 
but himself, and in it he recognises tho imago 
of his mistress, come to visit and console him. 

It was sent to him by the beloved, or rather 
it is herself in spirit, who has crossed the 
dreary waste and fleeted towards his couch; 
she, too, had slept, but it was to go and sec 
her lover in her diearns. They thus mo/.*t 
in spite of the foes and spies who alway.s 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he 
obtain an interview’ with the beloved, and 
who are so jealous, that they hinder him from 
sleeping, ^pst be should see her image in his 
dream; it is only when they slumber that he 
dare close his eyos. 

“ The figurative language of the Muslim 
poets is often diflticult to be understood. Tho 
narcissus is the eye ; the feeble stem of that 
plant bends languidlj’ under its flower, and 
thus recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. 
Pearls signify both tears an«l teeth, the latter 
are sometimes called baihstones, ficm theii 
whiteness and moistiu’o ; the lips arc eoiiic- 
liaiis or rubies; tho gums a pomegranate 
flower; tho dark foliage of the mvitlc ib 
synonymous with the black hair of the be¬ 
loved, or witli tho first down which appeals 
on the cheeks of youths at the period of 
puberty. The down itself is called the ?':«/ 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of 
the izar is ei^mpared to the letleis (am and 
Him. Kinglet's trace on the check or neck the 
lettei u'(hc ; they aie also called seor})ii'n'!. 
either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements ; the eye is a sword ; the e 3 ’ehds, 
scabbards; the whiteness (fl the complexion, 
camphor ; and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, 
which term denotes also d.iik hair. A mole 
i® sometimes compared also to an ant creep¬ 
ing ♦on the cheek towards the honey of the ; 
mouth ; a handsome face is both a full-moon 


and day ; black hair is night; the waist is it 
willow-branch, or a lance; the water of the 
face is self-respect; a poet sells the water of, 
his face when he bestows mercenary praises 
on a rich patron devoid of every noble 
quality. 

“ Some of tho verses in Arabic poetry (as 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature such as 
precludes translation. Had they been com¬ 
posed by a female on a youth whom she 
loved, they would seldom offer anything ob¬ 
jectionable; but as the case is not so, they 
are utterl}^ repugnant to European readers. 
It must not, how’ever, bo supposed that they 
are alway.s tho produce of a degraded pas¬ 
sion ; in many cases they were the usual ex- 
piession of simple friondshi}) and affection, or 
of those platonic attachments w’hich the 
translated works of .some Greek })hilosophcrs 
first taught tho Moslims. Indeed, love and 
friendship are .so closely confounded by them, 
that the}^ designate both feelings by the same 
word, and it is not uncommon to meet epis¬ 
tles addressed b}' one aged doctor to another, 
and containing sentiments of the stiongest 
kind, but which are the cxpros.sion of friend¬ 
ship only It often happen.s, also, that a poet 
describes his misties.s under the attributes ol 
the other sex, lest he should offend that ex¬ 
cessive i)rudcrv of Oriental feelings which, 
since the fourth eentui y of I,-<lamism, scarcely 
allows an allu.sion to women, and mure purti- 
eularly in poeti}', and tins rigidnchs is still 
carued so fai‘. that at Cairo public singei- 
dare not amuse tlieir auditois with a song in 
which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
Some of those pieces have also a mystic im¬ 
port, as the commentator.s of Hafiz, .Saadi, 
and Shehisteri, have not failed to observe.” 
{10., p. xxxiii. < t .scfy.) 

POLL-TAX. [jizYAH.] 

POLYGAMY. In Muhammadan¬ 
ism, polygamy has the express .sanction of tho 
Qui’an, and is, theiefore, held to be a divine 
institution. 1 it/c Suiatu ’n-Xisa’. or Chapter 
iv ;— 

“Rut if \e cannot do justice bclANCcn or¬ 
phans, then many what seems good to you cf 
women, by twos, or threes, or lours ; and if 
yo fear that 3 'e cannot ho rqiulable, tbeii only 
one, or what your light bund ]>ossesses ” (i.e 
female slaTes). 

Compare this with the teaching of the Tal¬ 
mud ; — 

‘‘ A man may many many wi\ es, for Rabba 
j saith it i.s lawful to do .so, if he can pl•o^lde 
1 for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have 
I gi\eii good advice, tliat a man should not 
many more than four wivc.s.” (A/'Otf//. 

I Tanm, Er. llazan, 1.) 

But although ]jcnnission to ludulgc* in jio- 
lygam 3 ’ clear and unniistakable, the 
opening Ycrsc of the .Surah hoin which the* 
above i.s taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as tlie highest form of 
married life, for it reads thus 

“ O ye men ! fear your Loid, who created 
3 'uu from o)ie auu/, and created therefrom it a 
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llinte, and diffused from them twain nume¬ 
rous men and women.” 

In the Ain-i-Akbari, it is related that a 
certain Mujtahid, or cnliji^htencd doctor, mar¬ 
ried eighteen wives, for ho rendered the 
Arabic word matiuu, “ double,” and read the 
text already quoted, “ Marry whatever women 
you like two and two, three and three, and 
four and four.” And in the same work it is 
said that another learned Maulawi married 
eight wives, because he read the verse—“two 

three + four — nine ” ! 

Al-Baizawi, the Jalfilan, and other Sunni 
commentators, are all agreed that the true 
reading of the verso limits the number of 
lawful wives ly four. The Shrahs also hold 
the same opinion, but, they sanction Mut^ah, or 
*-tem})oraiy marriages.” [mci‘t\h.] 

In the face of the united testimony of Islam 
founded upon the express injunctions of the 
<^ur’an, Syed Ameer Ah has the audacity to 
«t!ite m his Critical Examination of the [Jfe 
<iud Teaclnnyfi uf Muhammad, p. 223, that “ the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com¬ 
mitted by Christian writers, is to suppose that 
Muhammad either adopted or legalised poly- 
gam 5 \ The old idea of his having introduced 
it—a sign only of the ignorance of those 
who hold it—IS by this time exploded, but 
the opinion that he adopted and legalised the 
custom is still maintained by the common 
masses as by many learned in Christendom. 
No belief can be more false”! 

In his more recent work on the Personal 
La tv of (he Muhammadans, the same writer 
remarks •— 

“ Muhammad restrained polygamy by limit¬ 
ing the maximum number of contempora- 
iK'ous Ill. images, and by making absolute 
•cijuity towards all oldigatory on the man. It 
i.s worthy of note that the clause in the 
Quran, which contains the permis.sion to con¬ 
tract four contemporaneous marriages is im- 
inediatclv followed by a sentence which cuts 
<low'n the siguilicauce of the preceding pas¬ 
sage to its 1101 mal and legitimate dimensions. 
The former passage says, ‘ You may marry 
two, three, or foui wives, but not more. The 
i^ubsequent lines declare, ‘ but if you cannot 
deal equitably and justly with ail you shall 
marry only one.’ The exticme niipoitance of 
this jnoYiso. l)earing especially in mind the 
meaning which is attached to the word 
•^C'juily’ ('udl) in tin* Qui.mic teachings, has 
not been lost sight of liy the great thinkers 
oi the .Moslem woild. Cvon so early as the 
third ecntiiiy of the era ot tlie Hijia during 
the ri'ign of al-.Maniun, the liist ^lotazalite 
doctors t.inght that the deyelopcd Quranic 
laws inculcated monogamy '\nd tliough the 
cruel jjeisecutions of the mad bigot, Mutaw- 
wakil, prevented the general ditlusioii of their 
leaehiiigs, the conviition is gradually forcing 
itsolf on all sides, in all advanced Moslem 
■communities, tiiat polygamy is as much op¬ 
posed to the Islamic laws as it is to the 
j^eiien’ul progress of civilised society and true 
culture. In India especially, this idea is be¬ 
coming a strong moral, if not a religious con- 
Tiction, and many extranwous circumstances 
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In combination with this growing feeling are 
tending to root out the existence of polygamy 
from among the Mussulmans. A custom has 
grown up in that country, which is largely 
followed by all classes of the community, of 
drawing up a marriage deed cont.aimng a for¬ 
mal renunciation, on the part of the futuio 
husband, of any light or somblnnce of right 
which he might possess or claim to po^^e.ss 
to contract a second mairiago during the 
existence of the first This custom seivo-, as 
a most efficacious check upon the growth and 
the perpetuation of the institution of poly¬ 
gamy. In India more th.in ninet\'-fi\c per 
cent, of Muhammadans are at the present 
moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists. Among the edm'ated clas.ses, 
vei.sed in the history of th(?ir aneostors, and 
able to compare it with the records of other 
nations, thecustom is regarded with disapjiio- 
bation, amounting almost to disgust. In 
Persia, according to Colom*!- Maegregor’s 
statement, only two per cent, of the jiojiula- 
tion enjoy the tpiostionable luxuiyof jiliira- 
lity of wives. It is e.irnestly to be hojiod 
that before long a general synod of Moshnn 
doctors will authoritatively declare that poly¬ 
gamy, like slavery, is alilionent to the laws 
of Islam.” {Personal Laic of "the Muhamma¬ 
dans, p. 28.) 

Syud Ahmad Kh.an Bahadur, in bis essay, 
Whether Islam has been hcncjicial or infu- 
riouS. to Society in general, on the contrary, 
defends the institution of polygamy tis divine, 
and quotes John MiltDn, Mr. Davenport, and 
Mr. Higgins, as Christian writers who defended 
the practice. 

The Prophet claimed considerable indul¬ 
gence for himself in the matter, and married 
eleven wives, [wives of the i*uophet/J 

The views of Dr Marcus Dods in his Mo¬ 
hammed, Buddha, and Christ (p, 55), give an 
able and interesting summary of the sub¬ 
ject ;— 

“ The defence of polygamy has been under¬ 
taken from various points of view, and with 
varying degree.s of insight and of earnestness. 
But one cannot detect much progress among 
its defenders. F. W. Newman has nothing to 
say in its favour which had not previously 
been suggested by Voltaire ; nothing, wo may 
say, which does not occui to anyone who 
wishes to present the argument for a plura¬ 
lity of wives. It is soinewliat late in the day 
to be called upon to argue for munogainv as 
ab.stractly right, ^jieciilators like Aristotlo 
(Econ. i. 2, 8), who have Mewed tlie subject 
both as statesmen having a regaid to what is 
jiracticable and will conduce to social jiro.s- 
perity, and as philosopher.s reasoning trom 
lirst principles, ha\e long ago demurded for 
their ideal society, not only monogamy, but 
also that mutual lespcct arjd love, and that 
.strict purity and modesty, which jiolygamy 
kills. Let us sa^ hrietly that the only ground 
conscience recognises as wan anting tw’o per¬ 
sons to become one in tlesh is that they be, 
first of all, one in spirit. That alisolute sur¬ 
render of the person which constitutes mar¬ 
riage is justifi6<l only by the circumstance^ 
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that it is a surrender of the heart as well, and 
that it is mutual. To an ideal love, poly¬ 
gamy is abhorrent and impossible. As Mo¬ 
hammed himself, in another connection, and 
with more than his usual profundity, said, 
‘ God has not put two hearts in you.’ This is 
the grand law imbedded in our nature, and by 
which 4 t is secured that the children bom 
into the world be the fruit of the devoted sur¬ 
render of one human spirit to another; by 
which, in other words, it is secured that love, 
the root principle of all human virtue and 
duty, be transmitted to the child and born in 
it. This is the beneficent law expressed in 
monogamy, and this law is traversed and 
robbed of its effects precisely in so far as 
even monogamous marriages are prompted 
by fleshly or Worldly rather than by spiritual 
motives. The utilitarian argument Mr. 
Lecky {HUt. European Morals, vol. ii. p. 295) 
has summed up in three sentences : ‘ Nature, 
by making the number of males and females 
nearly equal, indicates it as natural. In no 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief ends 
of marriage, be so happily sustained; and in 
no other does the woman assume the position 
of the .equal of man.’ But we have here 
to do only with Mohammedan apologists, and 
their reasonings are somewhat perplexing; 
for they first maintain that nature intended 
us to be polygamists (see Syud Ahmad’s 
Essay, p. 8; Syud Ameer All’s Crit. Exam., 
p. 225), and then, secondly, declare that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com¬ 
mitted by Christian writers is to suppose that 
Mohammed either adopted ^r legalised 
polygamy.” Probably the most that can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that he restricted polygamy, and 
that its abolition was impossible and unsuit¬ 
able to the population he had to do with. 

“ The allegdlion, however, that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrower limits 
than the Arabs had previously recognised, 
though true, is immaterial. For, in the first 
place, he restricted polygamy indeed in 
others, but not in his own case: and thus 
left upon the minds of his followers the ine¬ 
vitable impression that an unrestricted poly¬ 
gamy was the higher state of the two. 

“In the second place, while be restricted 
the number of lawful wives, he did not re¬ 
strict tbo numbi ‘1 of slavo-concubinea. In 
the third place, his re.strictioii was practically 
of ’little value, because very few men could 
afford to keep moie than four wives. And, 
lastly, as to the pnnciple, he left it precisely 
where it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly oh- 
serves (Lecture.s, p. 09) . ‘ This is one of 
the ca.seS in w’hich the fii .-st stop i.s everything. 
The difference between one wife and two is 
everything; that between four and five thou¬ 
sand is comparatively notliiiig.’ 

“ And if the principle be defended as at 
least relatively good, nothing is to be urged 
against this as matter of fact; although the 
circumstance has been overlooked, that al¬ 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found it quite possible to live in mono¬ 


gamy. But that polygamy is not incom¬ 
patible with ^a sound, if not perfectly deve¬ 
loped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, no one w'ho has read the history of 
Israel will bo disposed to deny. That it may 
suit a race in a certain stage of its develop¬ 
ment, and may in that stage lead to purer 
living and surer moral growth than it.s pro¬ 
hibition would, may be granted. But necos* 
sarily the religion which Incorporates in its 
code ol morals such allowances, stamps itself 
as something short of the final religion.” 

[mabbiagb, mut^ah, wives, women.] 

POTIPHAB. Arabic Qitfir 
or It/ir The treasurer of 

Egypt in the time of Joseph, and the huaband 
of Zulaikhah. [Joseph.] 

PRAYER. Arabic salat (S^), pi. 
salawdt. Persian namaz (jW), pi. 

jiamazhd. 

Prayer is the second of the five founda¬ 
tions, or pillars, of pratical religion in Islam, 
and is la devotional exercise which every 
Muslim is required to render to God at least 
five times a day, namely, at the early morn¬ 
ing, midday, afternoon, evening, and night. 

The general duty of prayer is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur’an, but it is remarkable 
that in no single passage are the five periods 
mentioned. 

See Suratu ’r-Rum (xxk.), 17; “ Glorify 
God when it is evening (masd*) and at morn¬ 
ing —and to Him be praise in the 

heavens and the earth,-—and at afternoon 
Qashi), and at noon-tide (^uhr).** (But all 
commentators are agreed that masd* includes 
both sunset and after sunset; and, therefore, 
both the Ma^rib and ^Ashiyah prayers.) 

Surah xi. 116: “Observe prayer at early 
morning, at the close of the day, and at the 
approach of night; for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds.” 

Surah xx. 130 ; “ Put np then with what 
they say; and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord before the sunrise, and before its set¬ 
ting ; and some time in the night do thou 
praise Him, and in the extremes of the day,, 
that thou haply mayest please Him.” 

Surah xvii. 80; “ Observe prayer at sun¬ 
set, till the first darkening of the night, and 
the daybreak reading—for the daybreak 
reading hath its witnesses, and watch unto- 
it in the night; this shall be an excess in 
service.” 

Surah ii. 42: “ Seek aid with patience and 
prayer.” 

Surah iv. 1-4: “When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and lying on your side,8 ; and when ye- 
are in safety, then be steadfast in prayer. 
Verily prayer ia for the believers prescribed 
and timed.” 

Accoiding to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to have received instructions to 
recite prayers five times a day, during hia 
nn^raj, or ascent to heaven. The tradition 
runs thus ;— 

“ The divine injunctions for prayer wero 
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originally fifty times a day. And as I passed 1 
Moses (in heaven, during my ascent), Moses i 
said to me, ‘ What have yoii been ordered? ’ , 
I replied, ‘Fifty limes!’'' Then Moses said, 

‘ Verily your people will never be able to 
bear it, for I tried the children of Lsiael with 
fifty times a da}', but they could not manage 
it.’ Then I returned to the Lord and asked 
for some remission. And ten prayers were 
taken off. Then I pleaded again and ton 
more were remitted. And so on until at last 
they were reduced to five tunes. Then I 
went to Moses, and ho said, ‘ And how many 
prayer.s have you been ordered ? ’ And I le- 
plied ‘ Five.’ And Moses said, ‘ V^orily I tiied 
the children of Israel with oven five, but it 
did not succeed. Return to your Lord, and 
ask for a further remission.’ But I said, ‘ I 
have asked until I am quite ashamed, and I 
cannot ask again.’” (See ^‘^hihu Muslim, 
voL i. p. 91.) 

This Salat, or liturgical service, has thus 
become one of the most prominent features 
of the Muhammadan religion, and very nume¬ 
rous are the injimctions regarding it which 
have been handed down in the traditions. 
There arc various minor differences amongst 
the numerous sects of Isldm regarding the 
formula, but its main features aie alike m all 
countries. 

Wo shall describe prayer according to the 
^Hanafi sect of Sunni Muslims. 

It is absolutely necessary that the service 
should bo performed in Arabic ; and that the 
clothes and body of the w^irshipper .should 
be clean, and that the praying-place should 
be free from all impurity. It may be said 
either privately, or in company, or in a 
mosque—although services in a mo.sque are 
more meritorious than those elsewhere. 

The stated prayers are always preceded by 
the ablution of the face, hands, and feet. 
[ablution.] 

At the time of public prayer, the mxCazzin, 
or “ crier,” ascends the minaret, or stands at 
the side of the mosque nearest the public 
thoroughfare, and gives the azdn, or “ call to 
prayer,” as follows ;— 

“ God is great I God is great! God is 
great I God is groat I 

I bear witness that there is no god but 
God! 

I bear witness that there is no god but 
God I 

I bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God I 

I bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God! 

Come to prayers ! Come to prayers I 

Come to salvation ! Come to salvation I 

(The Sh?ahs add ‘‘ Come to good 
works ! ”) 

There is no other god but God ! ” 

(JThe Shi'ahs recite the last sentence 
twice.) 

In the early morning the following sen¬ 
tence is added: “ Prayers are better than 
sleep! ” 
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THE Mu’aZ/^IN C\LUNG THE AZAN FROM A 
MLNAUKT. (,l r. Hole.) 

When the prayers are said in a congrega¬ 
tion or in the mosque, they begin with the 
Iqdmah, which is a recitation of the same 
words as the azdn, with the addition of the 
sentence, “ Prayers are now ready I” The- 
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regular form' of prayer then begins with the 
JNiyah,. which is said standing, with the 

hands on either side* n ^ f. 

“ I have purposed to offer up to God onlj> 

69 
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\7ith a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
KJase may be), with my face Qiblab-wards, 
Jtwo (or, as the case may be) rak-ah prayers 
/a/? (^Siinna/t, or Nafiy' 



THK TAKllIR-I-TAlIKIMAIl. 


Then Jol/ows the TdOlr-i-Tahii/nah, said 
loith ihc fhumhs tone him) the lobules oj the 
ears and the open hands on each side of the 
face 

“ God IS great I ” 



TUE QIIAM 

The Qiydin. or standing position. The right 
hand placed upon the left, bdow the navel 
(the IShaJi^'is, and the two other oithodox 
sects, place their hands on their 'breasts, 
os also the Wahhabis; the JShi^ahs keep 
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tiicir hands on either side. In all the sects 
the women perforin the Qiydm with their 
hands on their brrasts), and the eyes looking 
to the ground in self-abasement. During 
which is said the Subljidn (the Shi^ahs omit 
the Subkdn ):— 

“ Holiness to Thee, 0 God I 
And praise be to Theol 
Great is Thy name 1 
Great is Thy greatness! 

There is no deity but Thee! ” 

The Ta^awwuz, or A^uzubillah^ is then said 
as follows :— 

“I seek refuge from God from cursed 
Satan.” 

After which the Tasniiyah is repeated :— 

“ In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful.” 

Then follows the Fdtihah, viz. the first 
chapter of the Qur’an :— 

“ Praise bo to God, Iiord of all the worlds ! 
The compassionate, the mercifull 
King of the day of reckoning I 
Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou us in the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious; 

With whom ThjOu art not angry, 

And who go not a.stray. —Amen.” 

Afier^his the worshipper can repeat <is many 
chapters of the Quran as he may wish; he 
should, at least, recite one long or two short 
verses. The following chapter is usually 
recited, namely, the Suratu ’l-Ikhlds* or the 
112th chapter: 

Say : He is God alone : 

God the Eternal! 

He begetteth not, 

And is not begotten ; , 

And there is Aone like unto Him.” 



TUL RUKL*. 


Iht Takblr-i-Rul ii', said whilst making an 
inclination of the head and body and 
placing the hands upon the knees, separat¬ 
ing the Jingeis a little. 

“ God IS great! ” 
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The Tashih.~i-Ruhu', said in the same pos» 
ture. 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Oreat I 

(The Shi^ahs here add and ivifk His 
praise.’^ This is also added by the 
bhi^ahs to the Tasbih-t-Sijdah.^ 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Oreat! 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
<3rreat I ” 

The Qiyam-t-Sami^ UUah or Tasmt^^ said 
with the body erect, but, unlike the former 
Qiydmf the hands being placed on either 



THK TASMIS 


side. The Imam says aloud (when the 
prayers are said by a ])€rson alone^ he 
recites both sentences ):— 

“ God hears him who praises Him.” 

The people then respond in a low voice — 

“ 0 Lord, Thou art praised.” 



TAKBIKU ’s-SIJDAH. 


Takhlr-i-Sijdah, said as the worshipper 
drops on his knees, 

“ God'is great I 
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Tashih-i-Sijdah, recited as the trdfshppet 
puts fir si his nose and then, his forehead 
to the ground. 
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“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the njost 
High! 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the moat 
High! 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High! ” 

Then raising his head and body and sinking 
backward upon his heels, and placing his 
hands upon his thighs, he says the Takbir- 
i~J<dsah (the Shl'ahs here omit the Takhir, 
and say Instead, “/ nse and sit by the 
power of God ! ” 

“ God is great ! ” 



TliC TAKBIR-I-JALSAIL 

Then, whilst prostrating as before, he says 
the Takhir-i-^ijdah. 

“ God is great! ” 

And then during the prostration the Tashlh^ 
i-Sijdah as before. 

“ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 

High! ” 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High I ” 

“ 1 extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High! ” 

Then, if at the close of one rak‘ah, he repeats 
the Takbtr standing. when it is called 
Takbir-i-Qiydin; but at the end of two 
■tahahs, and at the dose of the prayeijie 
repeats it sitting, v'hen it ts called Takbir- 
i-Qu^ud. (The ShVahs hei'e recite the, 
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Takh'tr-. —God is great!''* with the 
thumhs toiirfniuj the luhul(S of the car, and 
uddy ‘* / suL forgicentss from God, mg 
Loidy avd I uprnt hefom Jliin! ” 

“ God ic, yreat! " 

Here ends one rak'ah or form of prayer. The j 
ncr! lohali brgnm with the Futihnh oj 1st \ 
chapter of the tlm'dn At the elo.'-e of 
every two rak'u/is he iceites the Taluyah, j 
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which is said whilst kneeling upon the 
ground. Ills left foot bent under him he 
sits upon it, and places his hands upon his 
knees and says (the Shiat/is omit the Ta- 
hhf(th )'.— 

“ Tho adorations of llie tongue are for God, 
and also the adorations of the hoiy, and 
alms-giving I ' 

“ Peace bo on thee, 0 Prophet, with tho 
mercy of God and His blessing I 

“ Peace be upon us and upon God's righ¬ 
teous servants! " 


O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants (the Shuahs merely recite 

God have mercy on Muhammad and his de¬ 
scendants''•, and omit the testfas Thou didst 
have mercy on Abraham and on his descend¬ 
ants. Thou art to bo praised, and Thou art 
"reat. O God, bless Muhammad and his 
dcseondants, as Thou didst bless Abraham 
and ilia descendants! 

“ Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great I ” 

Then the Du^cf :— 

0 God our Lord, give us tho blessings 
of this life, and also the blessings of lifo 
everlasting, have us from the torments of 
tired' 

(The DwiV is omitted by the ShVah.s, who 
recite the following instead', “ Peace he on thee,, 
0 Piophet, with the mercy of God and His 
blessing! Peace be upon us, and upon Gods 
righteous servants ! ” 

He then closes with the Saldm. 



THU SALAil. 



THK TAsnAUiirn. 

Then raising the fi> st finger of the right hand 
he recites the Tashahhud ;— 

“ I testify that there is no deity but God 
(the ShlUih.s add, “ who htis no partner'")', and 
I testify that Muhammad is the servant of 
G®d, and the messenger of God 1 ” 

(Eroy two raJe^ahs Jose with the Tashah- 
hud. The DiiJul is said whilst in the 
same postwe.) 


Turning the head round to the right; he 
says :— 

“ Tho peace and mercy of God bo witli 
you.’' 



Turning the head round to the lefty he 
says— 

“ The peace and mercy of God bo with 
you.*’ 
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At the close of the whole set of prayers, 
thatisi)f Farz, Sunnah, Nufl, or the 

Asorshipper raises bis bands and olTcrs «)> 
:x Mundjdt^ or “.supplication.” This usually 
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'Consists of prayers selected from the Qur’an 
or Uadis. They ou^ht to be said in Arabic, 
although they are frequently oUered up in 
tho vernacular. 

Such supplications were highly commended 
by Muhammad, .who is related to have 
said 
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“ Supplication is the mnrrow of worship." 

“ There is nothing bettor before God than 
.sup]dic.atiou.” 

•• Supplicate God when ye are certain of 
its a})proval, and know that G<h 1 aecopts not 
the siipplie.ation of a negligent heart." 

“ Vcrilv your Lord is ashamed of hi.s ser- 
vanls when they iai'5e lip their hands to lliirf 
in suppheation to return tliem empty.” 

The.se d.nly pravms ,ire either /u7 r, 
wrt/f, A'q//, or Witi. Fai z, are Ihosi* rak‘ah 3 
(or foiTu.s of prayer), said to he tmjoined hy 
God. Smuxih, those foumled on the praetico 
of Muhammad. .Vo//, tho voluntary per- . 
foriuane(‘ <•{ tA\0 rakuibs, or luOre, which 
may be omitted without .sin. Hh/r, an odd 
mimher of laknilis, either one, three, five, or 
scv(‘n. said after llie night jirayer, Thoso 
divisions of jirayor art' entirely (listinct from 
each other. They each liegin afresh with tho 
and worsliipjiers may rest for awhile 
between thorn, hut not converse on worldly 
Buhjects Tho Wahln'ihis tliink it correct to 
s.aythe Fitunah prayer.s in their houses and 
only the F<nz prayeis in the mosquo. 

The tivo times of prayer aie known as 
Zttftr, ‘/l.s/, Ma<ihrih,*/sfi(i\ and Fajr. There 
aie also Ihrct; voluntary periods called Ibhrdq^ 
Zuhd. an«l 'J'ahnijud 

The following i.s a table showing tho exact 
number of rak’ahs to bo performed at each 
service;— 
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According to the above table, a devout 
Muslim recites the same fonn of prayer at 
least seventy-five times in the day. 

'* *Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Umar relates that the 
Prophet said, “ The time for Zuhr prayers 
begins from the inclination of the sun to¬ 
wards the west and closes at the time when 
the shadow of a person shall be the length of 
his own stature, which time marks the be¬ 
ginning of the/-4.^r prayers, and the time of 
the prayers is from that time till the sun 
assumes a yellow appearance. The time of 
Maghrib prayers is from sunset as long ^ as 
the rfed appearance in the horizon remains. 
The time of ^Ishd' prayers is from that time 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajv 
prayers is from the break of day till the sun 
rises. Therefore, when the sun has risen you 
must not recite the morning prayer, for the 
sun rises between the horns of the devil.” 
(^Mishkdt^ book iv. ch. ii.) 

It is the ordinary custom of Muslims to say 
their prayers with their feet uncovered, but 
strictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the feet with boots or shoes 
during prayer, provided they arc free from 
impurity. 

ShaddM ibn Aua relates that Muhammad 
said, ♦‘Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray in boots and 
shoes.” 

Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri relates that “ the 
Prophet said prayers with his companions, 
and all on a sudden took off his shoe.s, and 
put them down on his left side, and when the 
people observed it, they took olY> theirs also ; 
and when the Prophet had finished the 
prayers, ho said, ‘ What caused you to take 
off your shoes ? ’ They replied, ‘ We did so 
in order to follow your example.’ And the 
Prophet said, ‘ Verily Gabriel came to me and 
told me there was a little lilth upon my 
shoes ; therefore, when aiw one of you goes 
into a Masjid, look well at your shoes first; 
and if you perceive any dirt, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayers in them.’ ” (^Mishkat, 
•book iv. cb. ix. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, 
a coughing or the like, answering a question, 
or any action not prescribed to be performed, 
must bo strictly avoided (unless it is between 
the- Stfimah prayers and the farzy or bo dif¬ 
ficult to avoid; for it is hold allowable to 
make three slight irregular motions, or de¬ 
viations from correct deportment) ; otherwise, 
the worshipper must begin again and recite 
his prayers with due reverence. 

If a person arrive late, he merely recites 
the Niyah and Takbir, and then joins the 
congregation iii that part of the service in 
which they are engaged. 

The Muslim may say his five daily prayers 
in his home, or shop, or in the street or 
road, but there are said to 1)0 special bless¬ 
ings attending prayer recited in a congre¬ 
gation. 

In addition to the daily prayers, the fol¬ 
lowing are special services for special occa¬ 
sions :— 

^aldtu H-Juui^ah .—'‘The Friday Piayer.” 
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It consists of two rak'ahs after the dailjr 
meridian prayer. 

Sa/dtu H-Musdfir, —“ Prayers for a tra¬ 
veller.” Two rak‘ahs instead of the usual 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. • 

Salatu H‘Khau f. —“ The prayers of fear ” 
Said in time of war. They are two rak‘ah8 
recited first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other. 

Salatu 'l-Tardwlh. —Twenty rak‘ahs recited 
every evening daring the Ramazan, imme¬ 
diately after the fifth daily prayer. 

SaJdlu H-Istikhdrah. —Prayers for success 
cm guidance. The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rak‘ab prayers and then goes to sleep. 
During his slumbers he may expect to have 
“ ilhdni," or inspirMion, as to the undertak¬ 
ing for which he seeks guidance! 

Saldtu 'l-f^usuf. —Two rak^ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Saldtu 'l-Kustuf. —Two rak‘ahs said at the 
time of un eclipse of the sun. 

Saldtu H-lstisqd\- —Prayer in time of 
drought, consisting of two rak‘ahs. 

Saldtu 'l-Jandzah. —Prayers at a funeral. 

[JANAZAH.] \ 

The liturgical service of the Muslim is not 
given in the Qur’an, but is founded upon very . 
minute instructions given by the Prophet, 
and which are recorded in the Traditions, 
and for which the Arabic scholar can refer 
to Sahihu 'I-Bukhari, vol. i. p. 50; Sahihu 
Muslim, vol. i. p. 104; Sunanu 't-Tirmizi, 
p. 22; Sunanu Abu' Dd'ud, p. 50: SunaniM 
Muwatta\ p. 50; and the English reader to 
Matthew’s Mishkdt, book iv. 

- The following are selections from the say¬ 
ings of Muhammad with reference to the 
Liturgical piayers (vide Mishhdt, book iv.) :— 

“ That which leads a creature into infidelitj 
is neglect of prayers.^ 

“ Not one of you must say your prayers 
in a garment without covering your whole 
body.” 

“ God accepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she covers her 
Lead.” 

“ People must not lift up their eyes whilst 
saying their prayers, or they will become 
blind.” 

The prayers which are said in congrega¬ 
tion increase the rewards of those said alono 
by twenty seven degrees.” [mosque.J 

“ The five stated prayers erase the sins 
which have been committed during the in¬ 
tervals between them, if they have not been 
mortal sins.” 

‘‘ That prayer preparatfory to which the 
teeth shall liave been cleaned with the Mis- 
wak is more excellent than the prayer with¬ 
out i\Iiswtlk by .seventy.” [miswak.] 

‘‘ The prayers of a person will not be ac¬ 
cepted who has broken his ablution until he 
completes another ablution.” 

That person who leaves even one hair 
without washing after uncleanness, will be 
punished in hell accordingly.” 

“ When any one of you stands up for 
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prayer, he must not smooth the ground i 
by wiping away pebbles, because the com¬ 
passion of - God descends upon him at that 
time.” 

“Order your children to say the stated 
prayers when they are seven years of age, and 
heat them if they do not do so when they are 
ten years old ; and when they reach ten years, 
divide their beds.” 

“ When you stand up to prayer, spit not in 
front, because you are then in God’s pre¬ 
sence; neither spit on your right side, because 
an angel is there. Spit, therefore either on 
your left side or under your feet, and then 
throw earth over it.” 

“Whoever says twelve rak'ahs of Sunnah 
prayers in the day and night, will have a 
house built for him in Paradise; four rak‘ahs 
before the noon-day prayer, and two rakbihs 
after it, and two after sunset prayer, and two 
rak‘ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
morning prayer.” 

“ ‘ Tell me if any one of you had a rivulet 
before his door and bathed five times a day 
in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
his body.’ The Companions said, ‘ Nothing 
w'ould remain.’ The Prophet said, ‘ In this 
manner will th^ five daily prayers as ordered 
by God er&ae all little sins.’ ” 

“When any one of you says his prayers, 
ho must have something in front of him, but 
if he cannot liiid anything for that purpo.so, 
ho must put liis walking-stick into the 
ground ; but if the ground bo hard,then let 
him place it lengthways in front of him ; but 
if ho has no staff, he must draw a line on the 
ground, after which there will be no dctii- 
ment in the pnayers from unyono passing in 
front of it.” [sutraii.] 

“ The best prayers for God were those of 
David the projihot, and the best fast arc his 
also. David used to sleep half the night and 
would be woke, and in prayer a third part of* 
the night and would fast ono day and cat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, or rakbihs, as given 
above, admit of no variations whether they 
are used in private or public, and consoquontl^s 
notwithstanding the beauty of its devotional 
language, it is simply a superstitious act, 
having very little in common with the Chiis- 
tian idea of prayer. 

Wc translate the Arabic Salat, and the 
Pof.sian Namaz by the English word piayeii, 
although this “ second foundation ” of the re¬ 
ligion of Muhammad i.s something quite dis¬ 
tinct from that prayer which the Christum 
poet .so well clcsciibes as the “ soul’s sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.” It w’ould bo 
more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Salat as a scrrice ; “ prayer ” being more cor¬ 
rectly rendered by the Arabic cltru. In 
Islam prayer is reduced to a mechanical act, 
as distinct from a mental act; and in judging 
of the spiritual character of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, wo must take into careful consideration 
the precise character of that vdcvotioiial ser- 
^co which every Muslim required to 
render to God at least Jive tira^ a day, and 
which undoubtedly, exercises so g^eat an in- 
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Riienco upon tho chumetor of tho foUowotB of 
Muhammad. 

The devotions of Islam aro essentially 
“vain repetitions,” for they must bo said in 
tho Arabic language, and admit of no chango 
or variety. Tho effect of such a ooDHt.int 
round of devotional forms, which aro but tho 
service of tho lips, on the vast majority of 
Muhammadans, can be easily imagined. The 
absence of anything liko hue dovotion fiorii 
those services, accounts for tho fact that reli¬ 
gion and true piety stand so far apait in tho 
practice of Isliim. 

Tho late Dean Stanley remark.s 
Church, p. 27D), “ Tho ceremonial oluuactor 
of tho religion of Mirsalm^s i.s, in spite of 
its simplicity, earned to a pitch beyond 
the utmost demands cither of Rome or of 
Ru.ssia. . . . Prayer is reduced to a mecha¬ 
nical act as distinct from a mental act, 
beyond any ritual observances m tho\\esl. 
It is striking to .see the ligiires along tho 
banks of the Nile going thrtnigh thoir pros- 
tiations, at tho using of tlio .sun, with the 
uniformity and vegulaiity of clockwork; but 
it rcscmble.s the woisbip of machines latUer 
than of reasonable beings.” 

PKAYERS YOU THE DEAD. 

According to tlie teaebing of Muli.imniad, it is 
the duty of all true Muslims to pi ay for the 
dead. {Dnrni 'l-MahhlCn , \y, iSce also 

book V. chap iii. 

“God moht can lainly oxalt.s the degi-oo of 
a virtuous servant m J^aiadrsc, ;ind (lie \ii- 
tuous SCI V.lilt says, ‘ 0 my Loid. from whence 
i.s this e.xalted degree fur mo ? ’ and God says, 
‘It is on a<;coiiiit of your childicn asking 
pardon for you.” 

“ The Prophet passed by graves in al- 
Madmah and tinned lus face towards them, 
and said, ‘ Peace bo to you, 0 inhabitants of 
the graves! may God forgive us and you. Ye 
have passed on before us, and we are follow¬ 
ing you.” 

“A dead person in tho grave is like ono 
over hi.s head in water, who calls to somebody 
to take him by tho hand. For he ha.s hope 
that his father or mother, or his brother, (u- 
his friend will pr.ay for him. For when the 
prayer reaches the dead per.son, it is more 
esteemed by him than the ivholo world, and 
all that is m it; and verily God most cer¬ 
tainly gives to the dead, on account of tho 
prayers of tho jicoplo of tho earth, rewards 
like moimtains, for verily tho offerings of the 
living for the dead aro asking forgneness for 
them.” 

hiurah Ixxi. 29: “And Noah .said, 0 my 
God, forgive me and my piuonts.” 

iSiirah ix. 114, 11.5 : “ It is not for tho Pro¬ 
phet to pray for tho forgivene.ss of those, 
who, Cl eii though they bo near of kin, as.so- 
ciate other gods with God, after it hath boon 
mado clear to them that they aro to bo the 
inmates of hell. For neither did Aliraham 
ask forgivennss for hi.s father, but in juir- 
suanco of a promise which bo had promised 
him, and when it ivas shown him that ho was 
an enemy of God,he declared himself clear of 
him : yet Abrahaai was pitifuJ and kind.” 
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Jt is related in the Traditions that the 
Prophet visited his mother’s grave, and vropt 
5n such ii way as to cause those who were 
,standing around him to weep also. And 
the Prophet said, I have asked my bene¬ 
factor permission fo ask pardon for my 
mother, which was not granted then. I 
asked my Lord’s permission to visit her 
grave ;and it was granted, therefore do ye 
visit grayes, because they remind you of 
d^ath.” ' 

PREACHER. Preaching. There 

are /ouy .words generally used fur a preacher : 
Jchdtib j ) 1 inuzakkir wd^iz 

(]sS ^, and ndfi ih (). 

is always applied to the official 
who recites the khutbah, or oration, in the 
Friday service. The other three tcims arc 
applied generally to preachers. 

In the present day, preaching seldom takes 
place in a mosque except on Fridays, when 
the khutbah is recited, although it is not for¬ 
bidden, and Muhammad was frequontly in the 
habit of addressing his people after the 
prayers w^ero over. 

No Maulawi of reputation preaches in the 
struct, but paid preachers sometimes under¬ 
take the office. 

PREDESTINATION. Arabic rya- 
dar the word gonorally used in 
the Hadis; taqdJr the word 

usually employed in theological works. Ex¬ 
pressions which mean measuring out,” oi 
“ preordering.” 

Tagdir, or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, is the sixth article of the Muhammadan 
creed, and the orthodox believe that whatever 
has, or .shall come to pass in this world, 
whether it bo good or bad, proceeds entirely 
from the Divine Will, apd has beeniiTevocably 
.fixed and recorded on a preserved tablet by 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very important feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus taught in the Qur’an 

Siirah liv. 49: “ All things have been 
created after fixed decree ” (^gadar), 

Siirab iii. 139: “No one can die except by 
God’s permipsion according to the book that 
fixeth the term of life. * 

Surah Ixxxvii. 2: “ The Lord hath created 
and balanced all things and hath fixed their 
destinies and guided them.” 

Surah viii. 17 : “ God slew them, and those 
shafts were God’s, not thine.” 

Surah ix. 51: “ By no means can aught 
befall us hut what God has destined for 
us.” 

Surah xiii. 30: “ All sovereignty is in the 
hands of God.” 

Siirah xiv. 4: “ God misleadeth whom He 

in, and whom He will He guideth.” 

Siirah xviii. 101: “ The infidels whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no 
power to hear.” 

The teaching of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed down by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, is as follows :— 

“ God create^ Adam, and touched his back 


with his right hand, and brought forth from 
it a family; and God said to Adam, ‘ I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of Paradise,’ Then God touched the back of 
Adam, and brought forth another family, and 
said, ‘ I have created this for hell, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of bell.’ Then a man said to the Prophet, 
‘ Of what use will deeds of any kind be ? ’ He 
said, ‘ When God createth llis servant for 
Paradise, his actions will bo deserving of it 
until he die, when ho will enter therein ; and 
when God createth one for the fire, his actions 
will be like those of the people of hell till he 
die, when he will enter therein.’” 

“ ‘ There is not one amongst you whoso 
place is not written by God, whether in the 
fire or in Paradise.’ The Companions said, 

‘ O Prophet! since Goxl hath appointed our 
places, may w'o confide in this and abandon 
our religious and moral duties ? ’ Ho said, 

‘ No; because the righteous will do good 
works and the wicked will do bad works.’ 
After which the Prophet read this verso 
from the Qur'an: ‘ To him who giveth alms, 
and ft'arcth God, and yieldetli assent to tho 
excellent creed, to him will we make easy the 
path to happiness. But to him wffio is 
worldly and is indifferent, and who does not 
belie\o in the excellent creed, to him will wo 
make easy tho path of misery.’ ” 

“The first thing which God created was a 
pen, and He said to it ‘ Write ’: iL said, ‘ What 
shall I Nvrito? ’ And God said, ‘ Write down 
the quantity of every individual thing to be 
created,’ and it wrote all that was and that 
will be, to eternity.” 

“ God hath pre-ordained five things on hie 
servants; the duration of life, their actions, 
their dwelling-places, their travels, and their 
portions.” 

“ When God hath ordered a creature to die 
in any particular place, ho causeth his wants 
to direct him to that.” 

“ There is not one born but is created to 
Isl^, but it is their fathers and mothers 
who make them Jews and Christians and 
Majusi.” 

“ It was said, ‘ 0 Prophet of God I inform 
me respecting channs, and tho medicines 
which I swallow, and the shields which I 
make use of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the decrees of God ? ’ Muham¬ 
mad said, ‘ Those also are by the decree of 
God,’ ” 

“Verily God created Adam from a handful 
of earth, taken from all parts, and the chil¬ 
dren of Adam became different, like tho 
earth ; some of them red, some white, and 
some black, some between .red, white and 
black, some gentle, and some .severe, some 
impure and some pure.” 

“ The Prophet of God was asked about the 
children of polytheists who might die in 
their infancy, whether they would go to’hea- 
ven or helL He said, ‘ God knoweth best 
what their actions would have been had they 
lived; it depends on this.’” 

“ The Prophet of God came out of hie 
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house when the Companions were debating 
about fate, and he was angry, and became 
rod in the face, to such* a degree that you 
^ould.say the seeds of a pomegranate had 
been bruised on it. And he said, * Hath God 
ordered you to debate of fate ? Was I sent to 
you for this ? Your forefathers were de¬ 
stroyed for debating about fate and destiny; 
I adjure you not to argue on those points.’” 

(See Ahddi^u 'l-Buhhdri and Muslim^ in 
loco.') {PRE^SERVED TAREET.] 

The doctrine is expressed in an Arabic 
treatise on the subject, as follows ;— 

“ Faith in the decrees of God, is that wo 
believe in our heart and confess with our 
tongue that the Most High God hath decreed 
all things; so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whether it respects the conditions and 
operations of things, or good or evil, or obe¬ 
dience and disobedience, or faith and infidelity, 
or sickness and health, or riches and poverty, 
or life and death, that ifi not contained in the 
written tablet of the decrees of God. But 
God hath so decreed good works, obedience, 
and faith, that He ordains and wills them, 
and that they may be under His decree, IIis 
salutary direction, His good pleasure and 
command. On the contrary, God bath de¬ 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience and infidolitv ; yet without His 
salutary direction, good pleasure, and com¬ 
mand; but being only by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. But whosoever 
shall say that God. is not delighted with good 
faith, or that Gcfd hath not an indignation 
against evil and unbelief, he i.s certainly an 
infidel.” 

The Rev. E. Sell, in his Faith of Islam, 
page 173, says :— 

“ There are three well-defined schools of 
thought on the subiect. 

“ First.—The Jabrians (Jabariyun), bo 
called from the word 'fabr^' compulsion, 
deny all free agency m man and say that 
man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God’s eternal and immutable decree to act 
as he does. Tlioy hold that as God is the 
absolute Lord, lie can, if Ho so wilbs, admit 
all men into Paradise, or cast iill into bell. 
This sect is one of the branches of the A.sh’a- 
rians with whom on most points they agree. 

“ Secondly,—The Qadrians {Uadariyun), 
who deny Al- Q,adr, or God’s absolute decree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who is alto¬ 
gether a free agent. Goil ha.s given him the 
power to do or not to do an act. This sect 
is generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutazihte body though in rea¬ 

lity it existed bofoj'e Wasil quitted the school 
of his master Hasan As Wasil, however, 
followed the opinions of Mabad-al-Johni, the 
leading Qadrian divine, the Mulazilitos and 
Qadrians are practically one and the same. 

“ Thirdly.—The Asb’arians maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsoever He willeth, both of His own 
actions and those of men; that He willeth 
that ■which He knowetb and wbat is written 
on the preserved table ; that He willeth both 
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good and evil. So far they agree with the 
Jaorians; but then they seem to allow some 
power to man. The orthodox, or Sunni belief 
^ theoretically Ash’arian, but practically the 
Sunnis are confirmed Jabrians. The Muta- 
zilite doctrines are looked upon as quite 
heretical. 

‘‘ No subject has boon more warmly dis¬ 
cussed in Islam than that of predestination. 
The following abstract of some longtliv discus¬ 
sions will present the points of difi’erence. 

“ T^he Ash’an'ans, wlio in this matter re¬ 
present in the main orthodox viow.s, fomiu- 
late their objections to the Mutazilito system 
thus :— 

“(i.) If man is the causer of an action by 
the force of his own will, then he should also 
have the power of controlling the result of 
that action. 

“ (ii.) If it bo granted th.at man has the 
pow'cr to originate an act, it is nocessarv that 
he should know all acts, because a creator 
should be indej^cndent in act and choice. In¬ 
tention must bo condilioiiod bv knowledge. 
To this the Mutazilites well leply that a 
man need not know’ the length of a road be¬ 
fore ho walks, or the structure of the throat 
before he talks. 

“ (ill.) Suppose a man wills to move his 
body and God at the .same lime wills it to be 
steady, then if both intentions come to pas.s 
there will be a collection of opposites; if 
neither, a removal of opjiusitos , if the exal¬ 
tation of the lirst^ an unreasonable prefer¬ 
ence. 

“ (iv.) If man can create an act, some of 
his works will be better than some of the 
works of God, e.g. a man determines to have 
faith : now faith is a betler thing than rep¬ 
tiles, w'hich are created by God. 

‘‘ (v.) If man is free to act, why can he not 
make at once a human body ; why does h® 
need to thank God for grace and faith? 

“ (vi.) But better far than all argument, the 
orthedox say, is the testimony of the Book. 

‘ All things have we created under a fixed 
deciee.’ (Siira liv 49.) ‘ When God created 

you and that yc make.' {Sura xxxvii. 04.) 

‘ Some of them there were whom God guided 
and there were others decreed to err.’ (Siira 
XVI. 3b.) As God decrees faitli and obedience 
Ho must be the causer uf it, for ‘ on the hearts 
of these hath God graven the Faith.’ (Siira 
Iviii. 22.) ‘ It is he who causeth you to laugh 

and weep, to die and make alive.’ (Sura liii. 
44.) ‘ If God pleased Ho would surely bring 

them, one arfd all. to the guidance.’ (Siira 
vi. 3G.) ‘ Had God pleased. Ho Lad guided 

you all aright,’ (Siira vi. 150.) ‘Had the • 
Lord pleased, ITo would have made mankind 
of one leligion.,’ (Siira xi. 120) ‘God will 
mislead whom He ploa.seth, and whom Ho 
pleaseth Ho will place upon the straight 
path.’ (Siirah vi. 39.) Tradition records 
that the Prophet said. ‘God is^tlie maker of 
all makers and of their actions.’ 

“ The Mutazilites took up the opposite 
side of this groat question and said ;— 

“ (i ) If man has no power to will or to do, 
then what is the diflerence between pr^^ising 
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God and sinning ri’gainst Him ; between faith 
and infidelity ; good aw'd evil; what is the use 
of commands and prohibitions; rewards and 
•punishments; promises and threats ; what is 
the use of prophets, books, &c. 

“ (ii.) Some acts of men are bad, such as 
tyranny and polytheism. If these are created 
by God, it follows that to tyrannise and to 
ascribe plurality to the Deity is to render 
obedience. To this the Ash'aiTans reply that 
orders are of two kinds, immediate and me¬ 
diate. The former, which they call ‘ Ai^^’-i- 
takwini,' is the order, ‘ Be and it was.’ This 
comprehends all existences and according to 
it whatever is ordered must come to pass. 
The latter they call ‘ Amr-i-tashriT,’ an order 
given in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets and thus is to be obeyed. 
True obedience is to aot according to that 
which is revealed, not according to the secret 
intention of God, for that we know not. 

“ (iii.) If God decrees the acts of men, lie 
should bear the name of that which he de¬ 
crees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
infidel; of tyranny a tyrant, and so on ; but to 
speak thus of God is blasphemy. 

“ (iv.) If infidelity is decreed by God lie j 
must wish it; but a prophet desires faith and | 
obedience and so is opposed to God. To this | 
the orthodox reply, that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such a man will die 
an infidel. If a prophet intends by bringing 
the message of salvation to such an one to 
make God’s knowledge become ignorance, he 
would •'be doing wrong; but as he does not 
know the secret decrees of God, his duty, is to 
deliver his message according to the Hadis: 

‘ A prophet has only to deliver the clear 
message.’ 

“ (v.) The Mutazilites claimed as on their 
side all verses of the Quran, in which the 
words to do, to construct, to renew% to create, 
&c., are applied to men. Such are the verses • 

‘ Whatever is in the heavens and the earth is 
God’s that He may reward those who do evil ! 
according to their deeds : and those who do ' 
good will He reward with good things.’ (Siira 1 
liii. 32.) ‘Whoso .shall have ivroxight evil j 
. shall not be recompensed but with its like : ' 
but whoso shall have done the things that are 
right, whether male or female and is a be¬ 
liever, these shall enter Paradise.’ (Sura xl. 
43.) ‘Say: the truth is from the Lord; let 
him then who will, believe; and let him who 
will, be an infidel.’ (Sura xvni. 28) ‘Those ! 
who add gods to God will say : ‘If God had [ 
pleased neither we nor our fathers had given 
Him companions.’ ‘ Say : Verily ye follow 
only a conceit, ye utter lies.’ (Siira vi. 
14fi.) The Hadis is also very plain. ‘ All 
good is in Thy hands and evil is not to 
Thee.’ 

“ The Ash’arians have one famous text 
which they bring to bear against all this rea¬ 
soning and evidence. It is: ‘ This truly is a 
warning; and whoso willoth, taketh the way 
of his Lord; but xciU it ye shall not^ unless 
God will it, for God is knowing, wise.’ (Siira 
Ixxvi. 29, 30.) To the Hadis they reply (1) 
that there is a difference between acquies¬ 


cence in evil and decreeing it. Thus the ex¬ 
pression ‘God willeth not tyranny for His 
servants,’ does not mean that God hath not 
decreed it, but that tyranny is not one of 
His attributes : so ‘ evil i.s not to Thee ’means 
it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in accordance with 
the teaching of the Quran 

“ The Muslim philosophers tried to find a 
way out of the difficulty. Avorhoes says :• 
‘ We are free to aot in this way or that, but 
our will is ahvays determined by some exte¬ 
rior cause. For example, wo see something 
which pleases us, we are drawn to it in spite of 
ourselves. Our will is thus bound by exte¬ 
rior causes. These causes exist according to 
a certain order of things which is founded on 
the general laws of nature. God alone knows 
beforehand .the necessary connection which 
to us is a mystery. The connection of our 
wdll with exterior causes is determined by the 
laws of nature. It is this which in theo¬ 
logy we call, ‘ decrees and predestination.’ ” 
(Melanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabs, par 
S. Munk, p. 458.) 

PRE-EMPTION. Arabic Shufah 
(A*i4.). Lit. “ Adjunction.” The 
right of pre-emption is a power of possess¬ 
ing property which i.s for sale, and is esta¬ 
blished upon the teaching of Muhammad. It 
applies not to movable property but to im¬ 
movable property Qaqdr). This right of 
pre-emption appertains in the first place to 
the co-sharer or partner in the property; 
secondly, to a sharer in the immuniliea and 
appendages of the property, such as the right 
to water, or to roads; and thirdly, to the 
neighbour. {Hiddyah, vol. iii. p. 594.) 

PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS is 

taught both in tlie Qu’ran and the Traditions. 

‘Ayisliah relates that Muhammad said, 
“Souls befoic they became united with bodies 
were like assembled armies, and afterwards 
they were dispersed and sent into the bodies 
of mankind.” {Mishkut, book xxii. eh. xvi.) 

There is said to bo a reference to this doc¬ 
trine in the Qur’an :— 

Surah vii. 171: *• And when the Lord drew 
forth their posterity from the loins of the 
sons of Adam . . . .” 

The commentator, al-Bai^awi, says God 
stroked Adam’s back and extracted from his 
loins his whole posterity, which should come 
into tho world until the Resui'i-action, one 
generation after another; ai>d that these 
souls were all assembled together like small 
ants, and after they had in the presence of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God, 
they were again caused to retura into the 
loins of Adam.” (See Tafsiru H-BaizawL in 
loco.^ 

PRESERVED TABLET. Accord¬ 
ing to the teaching of Muhammad, both the 
actions of men and tho Qur’an were recorded 
before creation upon a preserved tablet called 
Lauh Mahfuz Surah xxxv. 22: 

And if they treat thee as a liar, so did thoaa 
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•who rrhT6 before them treat their Apostles 
'who came to them with the proofs of tfmir 
77iisston, and with the Scriptures and with the 
clear Book”; and Inidni i]Juhhi 
Surah xxxvi. 11: “ Verily, it is Wo who will 
quicken the dead, and write down the works 
'which they have sent on beforo them, and 
the traces which they shall have left behind 
them: and everything have we set down in 
the clear Book of our decrees, [predesti¬ 
nation, QURAN.] 

PRIDE, Arabic kihr (^), is for¬ 

bidden in the Qur’an, see Surah xvii. 39: 

Walk not proudly on the earth ; truly thou 
canst by no means cleave the earth, neither 
canst thou reach the mountains in height: all 
this is evil with thy Lord and odious.” 

PRIEST. There is no sacerdotal 

class of ministers in the Muhammadan reli¬ 
gion. The leader of the daily prayers is 
called an Imam, [imam.] 

PRIVACY OF DWELLINGS is 

established by the teaching of JIuhammad, 
and it is therefore unlawful to enter the house 
'without or “ asking permission.” The 

injunction is given in the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 

97-29. 

“ 0 ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your oxvn, until yo have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
w'ill be best for you : haply yc will boar this 
in mind. And if yo find no one therein, then 
enter it not till leave he given you ; and if it 
be said to you, ‘Go yo back,’ then go yo back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. There shall be no harm 
in your entering houses in ^\hich no one 
dwelleth, for the supply of your needs: and 
God knoweth w’hat ye do openly and W'hat ye 
hide.” 

‘Ata’ ibn Yasar relates that “ A man once 
asked the Prophet, ‘ Must I ask leave to go 
into the room of my mother ? ’ The Prophet 
said, ‘ Yes.’ Then the man said, ‘ But I live 
in the same homo.’ The Prophet said, ‘ Yes, 
oven if you live in the same home.’ The man 
said, ‘ But I wait upon her I ’ The Prophet, 
‘ But you must ask permission; for, what! 
would you like to see your mother naked ? ’ ” 

It is further related that iMuhammad al¬ 
ways w'cnt first to the right and then to the 
left of a door which had no curtain, and 
salamed several times before he entered. 
(Mishkdtj book xxii. ch. ii.) 

This has become an established rule in the 
East, and it is considered very rude to enter 
any dwelling without first giving notice. 

PROHIBITED DEGREES OP 

marriage. According to the Qur’an they 
are seven: 1, mother ; 2, daughter; 3, sister; 
4, paternal aunt; 5, maternal aunt; sister’s 
slaughter; 7, brother’s daughter. And the 
same with regard to the other sex, It is 
Also unlawful for R Muslim to marry his 
Avife’s sister (see Lev. xviii. 18) or his wife’s 
aunt during the lifetime of his wife. Foster- 
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and therefore a foster-sister or a foster-brother 
is unlawful in marriage, [marriage.] 


PROPHET. Th&^ Arabic Words 

used to express the prophetic office are nabo 
(^.o), pi. ambii^d'; rasul pi. rusu/* 

and mursal ph mursalun. In Per¬ 

sian, the three titles are invariably trans¬ 
lated by the word peuf^ambar (fie, 

a messenger). 

Nabi is the Hebrew ndbl which 

Gosenlus says means “ one who bubbles forth ” 
as^a_ fountain. The Arabic lexicon* the 
Qdmus, derives the word from nubu\ “ to be 
exalted.” 

According to Muhammadan writers ft nabi 
is anyone diioctly inspired by God, and rnsul 
and mursaf one to ^\hom a special mission 
has been entrusted. 

Muhammad is related to have said (Misk- 
Icdty book xxiv.ich. i pt. 3) that there wore 
124,000 (imbi^ty, or prophets, and 315 apostles 
or mcssengcis, Xine ot these special messen¬ 
gers arc entitled ’/-‘Asm, orpossessors of 
constanrv, n.-finclv, Xoah, Abraham, David* 
Jacob, .loseidi, Job, Moses, Jesus, and Mu¬ 
hammad. are dignified with special 

titles : Adam, S'ffhju '/Idh, the Chosen of God 
Noah. Nabhju '’Hah, tho Preacher of God 
x\.braham, Kha/i/u 'lldh, tho Friend of God 
Moses, Kdlhnu '/Idh, the Conveiser with God 
Jesus, Huhu Hdh^ the Spirit of God; Muham¬ 
mad, lid'^ulu '//dh, the Messenger of God, 

Tiic number of sacred books delivered to 
mankind is said to have been 104 (see Majd- 
Iii>u'l-Ab>d)\ p. 55); of these, ten were given 
to Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned 
in tho Qur lin), thirty to Enoch, ten to Abra¬ 
ham, tho Taurut to Moses, the Zabur to 
David, tho Injil to Jesus, and tho Qur’an to 
Muhammad, 

The one hundred scriptures given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham are termed Snhi- 
fah (a pamphlet), and the other foui- Kifdb (a 
book) ; but all that is necessary for the Mus¬ 
lim to kno'^' of these inspired records is sup¬ 
posed to have been retained in the Qur’an. 
Muhammad’s enumeration of tho Old and 


Xcw Testament prophets, both as to name 
and chronological order, is exceedingly con¬ 
fused, and it is acknowledged to bo a matter 
of doubt amongst Muslim commentators whe¬ 
ther or not Alexander tHo Groat and IBaop 
were inspired prophets. 

The names of tw'enty-eight prophets are 


d to occur in tho Qur’an :— 

D/am, Adam ; A/m, Enoch; Noah ; 

(/, Heber?; Methusaleh ; Ibrahim, 

rail am; Ismd’il, Ishmaol; Ishaq, Isaac; 
^(uib, Jacob; \usnf, Joseph; Lut, Lot; 
^•tf,Moses ; lldrun, Aaron; Jethro?; 

kaihid, Zacharius, the father of John tho 
ptist; i7%d, John Baptist; ‘Aa, Jesus; 
'ud David; Suhtiman, Solomon; Ifyas, 
'iS‘ Alt/asa-, Elisha; Aiyub, Job; Yunus, 
,ah ; ^Ozair, Ezra ; Luqmdn, Msop? more 
5ly Balaam; Zu H-Kijl, Isaiah or Oba- 
Zu ’/-aarna/n, Alexander the Great. 
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An accouni of these prophets will be found i 
under iheir respective names. j 

A Persian book, entitled the Qi?a.?u 7- j 
Amhiya\ the “Tales of the Prophets,” pro¬ 
fesses to give an account of the prophets 
mentioned in the Qur’an, but the utter reck¬ 
lessness of the writer passes all desciiption ; 
for example, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether 7- Qarnam is Alexander the 
Great or some celebrity jvho lived in the days 
of Abraham I 

PROPHETESSES. It is said that 

only three women have been prophetesses: 
Sarah, the mother of Moses, and Mary, the 
daughter of ‘Imran; for Sarah received by 
revelation the news of Isaac’s birth, the birth 
of Moses was divinely communicated to his 
mother, and Mary received from an angel the 
happy tidings of the birth of Jesus. (See 
Hist, of Temple of Jerusalem^ translated from 
the Arabic.) 

PSALMS OF DAVID, The. 

[ZABDR.] 

PUBERTY. Arabic hulugh 
hulufjhiyat The puberty of a 

b«y is established as soon as the usual signs 
of manhood are known to exist; but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not clearly 
established until ho have completed his 
eighteenth year. The puberty of a girl is 
established in the same way ; but if the usual 
signs of womanhood are known not to exist, 
her puberty is not established until her 
seventeenth year has been completed. This 
is according to the teaching of the Imam 
Abii Hanifah. But his two disciples main¬ 
tain that upon cither a boy or girl completing 
the fifteenth year, th^ are to bo declared 
adult. The Imam ash-Shafi‘i concurs in this 
opinion, and it is said there is also a report 
of Abu Hanifah to the same effect. The 
earliest period of puberty with respect to a 
boy is twelve yiSars, and with respect to a 
girl nine years. 

When a boy or girl approaches the ago of 
puberty and they declare themselves adult, 
their declaration must be credited, and they 
then become subject to all the laws affecting 
adults, and must observe all the ordinances of 
the Muslim faith. {Ilidigah, Hamilton’s 
Translation, vol. iii. p. 48J ; Jdmiu 'r’Rumuz^ 
Durru 'l-Mulditm .) 

Syed Ameer Ah says :— 

“ The validity of marriages contracted for 
npinors by any guardian other than the father 
or the grandfather, is not established imtil 
ratified by the parties on arriving at puberty. 
Such ratification in the case of males must be 
express, and in the case of females may be 
either express or implied. On arriving at 
'puberty, both the parties havo tho right of 
either ratifying the contract entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it. Ac¬ 
cording to tho Sunnis, in order to eflect a dis¬ 
solution of the matrimonial tic, in exercise of 
the right of option reserved to tho parties, it 
is necessary that there should be a decree of 
the judge ; and until such decree is made, the 


marriage remains intact. If before a decree 
has been obtained ono of the parties should 
die, the survivor would be entitled to inherit 
from the deceased. 

“The Shiahs differ materially from tho 
Sunnis on this. They hold that a marriago 
contracted on behalf of minors by any un¬ 
authorised person (fazuli)y i.e. any person 
other than a father or a grandfather, remains- 
in absolute suspension or abeyance until as¬ 
sented to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty; that, in fact, no legal effect arises 
from it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previous to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, the contract would fall to 
tho ground and there would bo no right of 
inheritance in tjie survivor.” (^Personal Law 
of the Mahommedansy p. 269.) 

PULPIT. The pulpit or mimhar 
used for the recital of the 
khutbah on Fridays in the chief mosque is 
usually a wooden structure of threo^ steps and 
movable, but in the large mosques of Turkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of brick or stone. 

It is related that the Prophet, when ad¬ 
dressing tho people, stood on the uttermost 
step, Abu Bakr on the second, and ‘Umar on 



A MIMBAB. 

(TF. S. Chadwick.) 

the third or lowest. ‘Usman being the most 
humble of men, would gladly have descended 
lower, but this being impossible, he fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 
usual to recite the khutbah on Fridays and 
on the two great festivals, [mosque, mim- 
dar] 

PUNISHMENT is divided into 
three classes : (1) Hadd (2) 

QisCts (ycUai), (3) Ta^zlh (s-s|A*>). 

(1) Hadd (*^), pi. Hudud(lit. “ That which 
is defined is that punishment the limits of 
which have been defined in the Qur’an and 
Hadis. The following belong to this class:— 

(«) Adultery, zina' for which tho 

adulterer must be stoned, rajm (/^;). (Mish^ 
Ld*. book XV. ch. 1.) 

{b) Fornication, zina (“^j), for which tho 
guilty persons must receive one hundred 
stripes. (Q .r’an, Surah xxiv. 2.) 

(c) The false accusation of a mamed per¬ 
son with adultery, qazf (wiJi), for which 



punishmei^t 


tho offender must receive eighty stripes 
(Qnr’^j Surah xxiv. 4.) 

(d) Apostacy, irtiddd which is 

punishable with death. (Mishkdt, book xiv. 
ch. V.) 

(c) Drinking wine, shiirb for which 

the offender must receive eighty lashes. 
(Mish/cdtf book xv. ch. iv.) 

(/) Theft,san^aA (^ 7 -), which is punished 
by cutting off the right hand. (Qur an, Surah 
V. 42.) 

(g) Highway robbery, qat^u 't-tarlq 

for robbery only, the loss of hands 
and feet, and (or robbery with murder, death, 
either by the sword or crucifixion. (Qur’an, 
Surah v. 37.) 

( 2 ) lit. “ retaliation,” is that 
punishment which, although lixcd by tho law, 
can be remitted by the person offended against, 
or, in the case of a murdered person, by his 
heirs. It is applicable to cases of murder 
and of wounding. Qi\sds is the lex talioms of 
Moses : “ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn¬ 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe (Exodus xxi. 24) ; but in allowing a 
money compensation, Muhammad departed 
from the Jewish Code. (Qur’an, Surah ii. 
173.) 

(3) Ta^zih is tho punishment 

which is left to the discretion of the Qazi or 
Judge. [HADD, QISA 8 , TA‘Z1I3.] 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE 

GRAVE, [azabd ’l-qabr.] 

purgatory, [barzakh.] 

PURIFICATIONS. Arabic fahd^ 
rah (S;V^). The legal methods of 
purification under the Muhammadan law 
vary but slightly from those which were en¬ 
joined, in the Talmudic law of the Jews ; with 
the remarkable difference that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 
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suffices, the Jew was taught by the use of 
expiatory offering to discern to its full ex¬ 
tent the connection between the outward sign 
and the inward fouiTt of impurity. 

The most minute regulations with reference 
to the subject of legal puriffcat'On, were laid 
down in the Jewish law, and are found in a 
treatise of the J/isAna entitled Yadaim. See 
also Leviticus xv. 

The following are the dilTeiont acts of 
puritication existing in Muhammadan law ;_ 

1 . Ghii.sl (^—ii). Xhe washing of tho 
whole body to absolve it from uncloanliness 
and to prepare it for the exercise of prayer, 
after the following nets: pollufio 7 ioctunia, 
77ien'ics, coitus, puerpetium. [ghusl.] 

2. (Jhusl-masnfin ^ Such 

washings of tho whole body as arc founded 
upon the suwmh or practice and precept of 
Muhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon tho 
admission of a convert to Islam; before tho 
Friday prayer, on the festivals ; affer washing 
the dead ; and after blood-letting, [guosl 
5IASNUN.] 

3. Wazii' or the simple ablution of 

hands, arms, eais, faco, mouth, &c,, boforo Ih® 
recital of tho usual prayeis. [ablution.] 

Tayijammwn (/^^), or the use of sand 
or dust instead of water for the wazu 
[tayammum.] 

0 . Istinjd'' or the abstersion of 

the private parts. [Istinja’.} 

6. Miswak or the cleansing of 

the teeth, [miswak.] 

7. Mash or the touching of the 

boot* whereby they become puriffed for 
prayer, [masau.] 

8. Tathh ( or the cleansing of ves¬ 

sels, articles of clothing, A'C., from impurity, 
which is generall}' done by applying either 
water, or !?and and dust, the more eprmkUiig 
being sufficient, [tatbir.] 
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QABALAH, QIBALAH (^Ui). A 

deed of conveyance or transfer of right or 
property. Any contract or bargain or sale 
signed by a judge. (Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 569.) 

QABAQAUSAIN Lit. 

•• Two bows’ length.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah liii. 8-10 : “ Then 
he drew near and hovered o’er; until he was 
two bows’ length off or nigher still. Then he 
revealed to his servant what he revealed 
him,” Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabriel. M 3 '^stic wiiters use the 
term to express a state of nearness to God. 
(Sec ‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

QABiL (JtrfVi). [CAIN.] 

AL-QABIZ , “The- Re- 

strainer.:^ One of the ninety-nine attributes of 


God. But the word does not occur in tho 
Qur’an 

QABR A grave, [gkave, 

TOMB.] 

QABtjL “Consent.” A 

term iff the Muhammadan law of maniage, 
contracts, Ac. 

QABZ WA B.VST (h_j, yi-i). Two 

tenris which arc omi>loyod to expres.s two 
opposite stales of tho heart, (johz lacing a 
contraction, and bast, an cx])ansion, ^ of tho 
spiritual .state. (See ‘Abdu V-Kazzrui’s Diet, 
of Sufi Terms.) 

QA‘UAH The pos¬ 

ture in the daily prayer, when the (ashahhud 
is recited, [tashahhdd.] 
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QADXR (Zzt. “ Measuring.” 
-^1) The :!fordgenerally used in the Hadis for 
ifatef or predestination. (2) Al-Qadar, the 
title gof the xcvuth Surah of-the Qur’an. 
{TitQDIK, PREDESTINATION.] 

QADAElYAH A Sect -of 

^Muhammadans who deny absolute predesti¬ 
nation and believe in the power {qadr) of 
man’s free will. They were the ancient Mu‘* 
tazilahs before al-Wasil separated from the 
achool of Hasan al-Basri. 

QADIM Ancient; old.** 

Al-Qjadim, “The one without beginning.” 
Qadimu 'UAiydm^ “ Ancient of days.’’ God. 

al-QADIR ( The Power¬ 

ful.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. The word occurs in the Qur’an, at 
Sdrah ii. 19, “ God is mighty over all,” and in 
many other passages. 

QADIRlYAH ascetic 

Order of Faqirs instituted a.h. 561, by Saiyid 
•Abdu ’1-Qadir al-Jilani, surnamed Pir Das- 
tagir, whose shrine is at Baghdad. It is the 
most popular religious order amongst the 
Sunnis of Asia, [faqir, zikr.] 

QAP (1) The twenty-first 

letter of the Arabic alphaijet. ( 2 ) Tho title 
Df the Lth Surah of tho Qur'an. ( 6 ) The 
circle of mountains which Easterns fancy en¬ 
compass the world. The Muhammadan be¬ 
lief being that they are inhabited by demons 
and jinn, and that the mountain range is of 
emerald which gives an azure hue to the Sky. 
Hence in Persian az (jaf td qdf means 'the 
whole' world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasus. 

al-QAHHAR (jVaa!\). “The Do- 

minant.” One of the ninety-nine names of 
God. It occurs in the Qur'an, Surah xiii. 17 ; 
“ He is the One, the Dominant.'" 

QA’IF (^fU). Lit. “ Skilful in 

knowing footsteps.” One who can judge of 
character from the outward appearance. 

One instance of the kind is related in the 
Traditions, namely, ‘Ayisbah relates, *• One 
day the Prophet came homo in high spirits, 
and said, ‘O ‘Ayishab, verily Mujn.iziz al- 
Mudliji came and .saw Usamah ami Zaid 
covered over with a < lutli, cxcej>t their feet ; 
and he said, ‘Verily, I know frum these feet 
the relation.ship of father and son.” {Mzshkdi. 
book xiii. ch. xv. pt. 1.) This knowledge is 
called ^Ihnu "l-Utydj'ah.) 

QAINDQA A Jewi.sli 

' tribe near al-]\Iadmah m the time of Muham¬ 
mad. He besieged them in their stronghold 
in the second year of the Hijrah. and, having 
conquered them, sent most of them into exile. 
(See Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. p, IS*!.) 

QAISAR [CTESAR.] 

“ QAIS IBN SAD 

One of the leading companions. He was of 
Ihe tribe Khazraj and the son of Sa‘d, a 
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Companion of note. He'v^as a man of large 
stature and corpulent, emiment for leaiming, 
wisdom, and courage. He commanded the 
Prophet's bod 5 '-guard, and under the Khalifah 
■^Ali he was made Governor of Egypt. Died 
at al-Madinah, a.h. 60. / 

al-QALYOM (c^q. “The Self. 

Subsisting.” One of the ninety-nino attri¬ 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
iii. 1 t “ There is no deity but God, the 
living, the self-subsisting.” 

QALAM (^). Lit ‘‘A (reed) 

pen.” (1) The pen with which God is said to 
have pre-redorded the actions of men. Tho 
Prophet said the first thing which Ood 
created w'as the Pen {qalam), and that it 
wrote down the quantity of every -individual 
thing to be created, all that "iams and all that 
will',be to all eternity. (See Mishicdt.) (2) 
Al-Qafam, the title of the Lxviiith Surah of 
the Qur’an. 

QALANDAR (;^). A Persian 

title to an order of faqirs or darwishes. An 
Ascetic. 

al-QAMAR The moon.’* 

The title of the Livth Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs* 
“ And the moon hath been split in sunder.'* 
[moon, shAqqu ’d-qamar.] 

QANA^AH Contentment; 

resignation. 

QANIT (oiU). Lit. ‘‘ One tvlio 

stands in prayer or in the service of God. 
Godly, devout, prayerful. The term is used 
twice in the Qur’an :— 

Siirah xvi. 121: “Verily, Abraham was a 
leader in religion and obedient to God.” 

Surah xxxix. 12: “He who observeth the 
liours of the night in devotion.” 

QANtJN Kdvwv. Canon 

a rule, a regulation, a law', a statute. 

QARABAH (^V). Lit. “Proxi¬ 
mity.’’ A legal term in Muhammadan law 
for relationship. 

QxVRI’ pi. qurra. “A 

reader."^ A tonn used for one who reads 
the Qur'an correctly, and is acqnainted with 
the ^Ilmu "t-J^ajnid, or the science of reading 
the Quran. In the history of Islam there are 
seven celebrated Qmrd', or “readers,” who 
are known as al-Qurru'ii 's^Sab^ah,ov “the 
seven readers.” They are— 

1. Imam Ibn Kasir. Died at Makkah, a.h, 

120 . 

2. Imam ‘Asim of al-Kufah, w'ho learnt 
the way of reading the Qur’an from ‘Abdu 
’r-Rabman as-Salaml, who was taught by the 
Khalifahs ‘Usman and ‘All. He died at al- 
Kufah, A.ir. 127 

3. Imam Abu ‘Umr was born at Makkah, 
A.H. 70, and died at al-Kufah, AH. 154. It 
is on Ills authority that the following impor¬ 
tant statement has been handed down; “ When 
the first copy of the Qur’an wan written out 
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and presented to the Khallfali ‘Usman, he 
said, ‘ There are faults of language in lot 
the Arabs of the desert rectify them with 
their tongues." The meaning of this is that 
they should pronounce the words correctly 
lout not alter the written copy. 

4. Imam Hamzah of al-Kufah was born 
A.H. 80, and died a.h. 150. 

5. Imiim^al-Kisai who had a great reputa¬ 
tion as a Qai'i’, but none as a poet. It was 
a common saying, among the learned in 
grammar, that there was no oue who knew 
so little poetry as al-Kisa’i. lie is said to 
have died at Tus about the year a.ii. 182, 

0. Imam Nafi‘,a native of al-Madinah, who 
died A.H. 109. 

7. Imam Il)n ‘Amir, who was a native of 
Syria. Ilis date is uncertain 

al-QARI‘AH “TheStrik- 

ing." The title of tlie cist Surah of the 
t^ur’an, which begins with the words, “ The 
Striking! What is the Striking? And what 
shall make thee understand how terrible the 
striking will be." 

Jalalu ’d-din says it is one of the epithets 
given to the last day, because it will $tnkt 
the hearts of all creatures with terror. 

QARiN Lit. “ The one 

united." The demon which is said to bo in¬ 
dissolubly united with every man. (See 
Mishlcdt, book xiii. cli. xv. ; also Qur’an, 
Sfirah xli. 24 ; Surah xliii. 35; Surah 1. 22.) 

QARINAH (‘^./). The context-. 

A term used in theological and exegotical 
works. 

QARON [korah.]. 

QARZ Lit. “Cutting.’’ 

(1) A word used in the Qur’an for good 
deeds done for God, for which a future re¬ 
compense will be awarded, e g. Surah v. 15 ; 
“Lend God a hbtial loan and I uill surely 
put away from you your evil deeds, and will 
cause you to enter gardens through which 
rivers flow." 

(2) Money^ advanced as a loan without in¬ 
terest, to .be repaid at the plea.sure of the 
borrower. 

(3) The word is used in Per.sian, Urdu, and 
Pushtoo for money lent at interest, but the 
legal term for such a debt is ribd\ 

QASAM (,*—»). [oath,] 
QASAMAH (A-'V-Ji).' Lit. “Tiiking 

an oath." An'oath under the following cir¬ 
cumstances :— 

When a person is found slain in a place, 
and it is not known who was the. murderer, 
and his heirs demand satisfaction for his 
blood from the inhabitants of the district, then 
fifty of the inhabitants selected by the next 
of lun, must be put to their oaths and depose 
to this effect: “I swear by God that 1 did 
not kill him, nor do I know the murderer." 

This custom is fountled upon the Mosaic 
law. See Deut. xxi. 1-9. 

al-QASAS ‘‘The narra¬ 

tive.” The title of the xxviiith Surah of the 
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Qur’an. So called because in the 25lh verse 
this chapter Moses is said to have related 
the mnrahve of his adventures to Shu‘aib. 

QASM (^«Ji). Xif. “To divide.” 

division of conjugal rights, which is on- 
joined by the Muslim law. (Seo MishLdi 
book xiii, ch. x.) ’ 

at.-QAS\VA’ (o1,^5S1). Lit. “One 

wliosa cars arc cropt.” .Muhammad’s cole- 
brated sho-camel who convoyed him in the 
flight from Makkah. 

QATL (J^). [murder.]. 

Q ATT AT A. slanderer. 

A tale-bearer, who. according to tho Tradi¬ 
tions, Will not enter tiie kingdom of heaven; 
for the Prophet has said, “ A tale-bsarer 
shall not rnitor Paratlise." (^^hskkaty book 
xxn ell. X pt. 1.) 

QATU T-'rARlQ ^U). 

[monWAY KOBIlKllY ] 

QAUL (J^). A saying; a pro¬ 
mise ; a covenant. Tho word occurs in tho 
Qur’an frequently iit these senses. 

QAULU 'L-HAQQ (^1 J,i). 

‘'Tlie Woid of Tiuth" A title given to 
Jesus Christ in the Qur’an, Surah xix. 35 : 
“ Tliis was Jesus tho sun of Mary, the word of 
truth concerning whom they doubt.” By the 
commentators Husain, al-Kamuliin, and 
‘Abdii ’l-Qadir, the words are understood to 
refer to the statement made, but al-Baizfiwi 
says it is a title ajiphed to Jesus the son of 
Mary, [jesus Christ.] 

QAWAD “Retaliation.” 

Lex tahoms. [murder, qisas, retaliation.] 

al-QAWI “ The Strong.” 

One of the iiinety-mno attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Sfirah xi. GO: “Thy 
Lord is the Strong^ the Mighty." 

QAZA’ (p^), pi. aqzlyah. Lit. 

“ Consummating.’’ (1) The olfico of a Qazi, 
or judge. (2) The sentence of a Qazi. (3) 
Repeating prayers to make up for having 
omitted them at the appointed time. (4) 
Making up for an omission in religious duties, 
such as fasting, &c. (5) The decree exi.sting 

in the Divine mind from all eternity, and the 
execution and declaration of a decree at tho 
appointed lime. - (6) Sudden death. 

QAZF Lit. “Throwing 

at.” Accusing a virtuous man or woman of 
adultery; tho punishment for which is eighty 
lashes, or, in tho case of a .slave, forty 
lashes. This punishment was established by 
a supposed revelation from heaven, when the 
Prophet’s favourite wife, ‘Ayishah, was ac- 
;used of improper intimacy with Safwan 
xbnu ’I-Mu‘attil. Vfde Qui’iin, Suratu ’n- 
Nui (xxiv.), 4: “But to those who accuse 
married persons of adultery and produce not 
four witnesses, them shall ye scourge with 
four-score stripes.” (^Hiddyahy vol. iL p. 58.) 
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QIBLAH (iM). “ Anything oppo- 

site.” The direction in which all Muhamma¬ 
dans must pray, whether in their public or in 
their private devotions, namely, towards 
Makkah. It is established by the express in¬ 
junction of the Qur'an, contained in the 
Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 136-145 

“ Fools among men will say. What has 
turned them from their Qiblah on which 
they were agreed ? Say, God’s is the oast 
and the west, Ho guides whom Ho will unto 
the right path. Thus have we made you a 
middle nation to bo witnesses against men, 
and that the apostle may bo a witness against 
you. We have not appointed the qiblah on 
which thou wert agreed, save that we might 
know who follows the Apostle from him who 
turns upon* his heels, although it is a great 
thing save to those whom God doth guide. 
But God w’ill not waste your faith, for verily 
God with men is kind ahd merciful. We see 
thee often turn about thy face in the heavens, 
hut we will surely turn thee to a qiblah thou 
shalt like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Sacred Mosque, wherever yo be turn your 
faces towards it, for verily those who have 
tho Book know that it is the truth from their 
Lord. God is not careless of that which ye 
do. And if thou shoulclst bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
would not follow your qiblah, nor do some 
of them follow the qiblah of the others; and 
if thou followe.st their lusts after the know¬ 
ledge that has come to theo, then art thou of 
the evil-doers. Those whom w'e have given 
the Book know him as they know their sons, 
although a sect of them do surely hide the 
truth the while they know. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, bo not therefore one of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect has some one 
side to which they turn (in prayer), hut do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you uil together. Verily, 
God is mighty over all. From whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to¬ 
wards tho Sacred Mosque ; for it is surely 
truth from thy Lord, God is not careless 
about what ye do. And from whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque, and wheresoever 
ye are, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argument against you, save 
only those of them who are unjust, and fear 
them not, but fear me, and I will fulfil my 
favour to you ; perchance ye may be guided 
yet.” 

In explanation of these verses (which are 
allowed to he of different periods), and the 
change of Qiblah, al-Baizawl, the commen¬ 
tator, remarks th.at when Muhammad was 
in Makkah he always w’orsliipped tow'ards 
tho Ka‘bah; but after the flight to al-Madi- 
nah, ho was ordered by God to change his 
Qiblah towards as-Sn/rfmtfi, tho rock at Jeru¬ 
salem on which the Tcirqilo was formerly 
erected, in order to conciliate the Jews, but 
that, about sixteen months after his ai'rival in 
al-Madinah, Muhammad longed once more to 
pray towards Makkah, and he besought the 
Lord to this effect, and then the instructious 
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were revealed, Verily we have seen thee 
turning thy face,” &c., as given above. (See 
aUBaizaw'i, in loco.) 

This temporary change of the Qiblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded as “a trial of 
faith,” and it is asserted that Makkah was 
always tho true Qiblah. But it is impossible 
for any non-Muslim not to see in this transac¬ 
tion a piece of worldly wisdom on tho part of 
the Prophet. 

Jalalu ’d-din as-SuyutI admits that tho 
110th verse of the iind Surah—which reads : 
“ The east and tho west is God’s, therefore 
whichever way ye turn k the face of God ”— 
has been abrogated by a more recent verso, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu- 
hammad’s mission there was no Qiblah at 
all. 

Major Osborne remarks in his Islam under 
the Arabs, p 58 :— 

“ There have been few incidents more dis¬ 
astrous in their consequences to the human 
race than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
tho Kibla from Jerusalem to Mekka. Had ho 
remained true to his earlier and better faith, 
tho Arabs would have entered the religious 
community of tho nations as peace-makers, 
not as enemies and destroyers. To all alike— 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans—there 
would have been a single centre of holiness 
and devotion; but the Arab would have 
brought with liim just that element of con¬ 
viction which was needed to enlarge and 
vivify the preceding religions. To tho Jew 
he would have been a living witness that the 
God who spake in times past to his fathers 
by the prophets still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds—the 
very testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of a national deity to that 
of a God of all men. 

“To tho Christians, his deep and ardent 
conviction of God as a present living and 
working power, would have been a voice recal¬ 
ling them from their petty sectarian squabbles 
and virtual idolatry, to tho presence of the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in direct antagonism to 
Judaism and Chri.stianity It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre ot 
existence. It ceased to draw its authenticity 
fiom the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a creed 
which they know only as an exterminator; 
and the Muhammadan was condemned to a 
moral and intellectual isolation. And so long 
as he remains true to his creed, he cannot 
participate in the onward march of men. 
The keystone of that creed is a black pebble 
in a heathen temple. All tho ordinancc.s of 
his faith, all the history of it, arc so grouped 
round and connected AMtli this stone, that 
were the odour of sanctity dispelled which 
surrounds it, tho whole religion would inevit¬ 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progress elsewhere, the more hopeless becomes 
the po.sition of tho Muslim, lie can only 
bate tho knowledge which would gently lead 
him to the light. Chained to a black stone 
iu a barren wilderness, tho heart and reason. 
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of the Muhammadan world would seem to 
hare taken the similitude of the objects they 
reverence ; and the refreshing dews and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all else, seek 
in vain for anything to quicken there.” {Islam 
under the Aral)s^ p. 58.) 

QIBTl Copt. The Chris¬ 

tian descendants of the Ancient Egyptians, 
derived from Ccrjdos, a great city in Upper 
Ejrypt now called Gooft. The favourite slave 
of’M'«i>ammad. Maiiyah, was a Copt, and is 
known in Muslim history as Many at n '1- 
Qihtlyah. [mdiiammad, wives of.I 

For an account of the manners and customs 
of the Coptic Chiistians, sec Lane's ^Slodtni 


the Prophet .said a Muslim i.s not to beiput to 
death for an inlidol. A man is slairi for a 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a Bound 
person for one who is blind, infirm, di.smem- 
bered, lame, or insane. A father is not to be 
slain for bis child, because the Prophet has 
said, “ Retaliation must not be executed upon 
the parent for his otTspring”; but a child is 
slain for the murder of his parent. A master 
is not .slain fur his slave, and if ono of two 
partners in a .slave kill such a .slave, retalia¬ 
tion is not incurred. If a person inherit the 
right of retaliating upon his parent, the reta¬ 
liation fails. Retaliation is to bo e.xocutod 
by the next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or .sharp instrument capable of inflicting a 


Egijptuins. 

QIMAR (-jUi). Diw or any frame 

at chance. It is forbidden hy the iMuham- 
madan religion, (Mishkiit, book xvii. cli. li 
pt. 2.) 

QINN ((jj*). A slave, especially 

one born in the family and whose father and 
mother are slaves. 

QINTAR a talent- A 

.sum of money mentioned in the Qur'an, Surali 
ii. t>7 : ‘‘ And of the people of the Book there 
arc some of them ^^ho if thou entrust them 
with gi\e it back to you.” 

Muhammad Tahir, the author of the din; 
w(Pu '}-Bih<n\ p. 178, says a (jinta) is a very 
large sum of money. As much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow! or, according to 
.ot-hors, 4,000 dimlrs. Others say it is an un- 
^limited sum, which implies a considerable 
amount of money. 

QIRA’AH Lit. “ Reading.” 

\ term giXm to the different methods of 
reading the QurTin. A .‘icience wliich ia 
termed 'Jhnu h- FajivUl. [quk an.J 

QIRAN (oV)- “Coniunc- 

tion.” (1) The conjunction of t\vo planets. 
(2) The performance of the Hajj and the 
‘Umrab at the same time. 

QISAS (o=^)- From 

“Tracking the footsteps of an enemy. ihe 
law of retaliation. The lex tahonis ol the 
Mosaic law, with the important diflerence 
that in the Muslim law the next of km can 
accept a money compensation for wiUul 
murder. 

The subject of retaliation must he consi¬ 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life, 
and,' .secondly, as to retaliation in matters 

sh^rt of life. ^ • 

M) In occasions affecting life, retaliation is 
incurred- bv wilfully killing a person u oso 
Idocd is under continual protection, sue as 
a Muslim or a ZimmI, in opposition to aliens 
v;ho have only an occasional or tempoiaiy 
prott!ction. A freeman is to be slam oi a 
freeman, and a slave for a slave; but accoic 
ing to Abii Hanifah, a freeman is to be slam 
for the murdeL of a slave if the slave be t/ic 
property of another, A Muslim is^ ^ ‘ 
for the murder of a zimmi, according to ^ 
Hanifah, but ash-Sh£lTi disputes this, because 


mortal wound. 

If a person immor.?e another, whether an 
infant or an .adult, into waten- from which it 
is impos.siblo to escape, retaliation, according 
to Abu Hanifah, is not incurred, but his two 
di.sciples maintain othiwwise. 

(2) OfietnhdtionshoitofHfe. If a person 
wilfully' strike off the hand of another, his 
hand is to bo struck off in return, because it 
is said in the Qur'an (Surah v. 49), “ There 
IS retaliation in case of \NOiiufls.’ If a person 
stiike off the foot of another, or cut off the 
nose, retaliation is inflicted m return. If a 
person .strike another on the eye, so as to 
force the moml'or, \Mth its vessels, out of the 
socket, there is no retaliation-; it is impos¬ 
sible to pieservu a pci feet (jipiality in extract¬ 
ing an eye. If, on the contrary, the eye remain 
in Its place, but the faculty of seeing bo de¬ 
stroyed, retaliation i.s to be inflicted, a.s in this 
case equality may be effected by extinguish¬ 
ing the sight of the offender’s corresponding 
eye with a hot iron. If a person strike out 
tiio teeth of another, he incuis retaliation : for 
it IS .said in the Qur’an, “ A tooth for a tooth.’ 
(Suiah V. 40.) , . 

Retaliation is not to be inflicted in the ca.so 
of breaking any bones except teeth, because 
it is impossible to observe an equality in 
other fractures. There is no lolaliation, m 
offences short of life, between a man and a 
woman, a fiec pcr.son and a slave, or one .slave 
and another slave ; but ash-Shah‘i mamtain* 
that retaliation holds in these cases. Retalia¬ 
tion for parts of the body holds between a 
Muslim and an unbeliever, both being upon an 
equality between each other with respect te 
fines for the offences in question 

If the corresponding member of 
maimer bo defective, nothing more than re- 
tali.ation on that defective .member, or a 
fine ; and if such member be m the moanUmo 

TCl'’!"To“atiL^’for the tongue or 

”perr|ter into a.composition 

rxpm"'inj!!nction of fto 

compensation, out of 
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the property of the murderer, let him take ' 
it.” And also in the Traditions, it is related 
that Muhammad said {Mishkdt^ book xiv.): 

« The heir of the murdered person is at liberty 
either to take retaliation, or a fine with the 
murderer’a consent.” Moreover, it is main- 
taiilQd by Muhammadan jurists that retalia¬ 
tion is purely a matter which rests with the 
next of kin, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that therefore a 
compensation can be accepted which ' is 
advantageous to the heirs and also to the 
murderer. 

When a person who has incurred retalia¬ 
tion dios, the right to retaliation necessarily 
ceases, and consequently no line is due from 
the murderer’s estate, [murder.] 

QISSiS Persian hashish. 

A Christian presbyter or priest. The word 
occurs once in the Qur’an, burah v. 85: 

“ Thou shalt certainly find those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say, ‘ We 
are Christians.’ This because some of them 
are priests (^gissisun) and monks {j'uhbdn)^ and 
because they are free from pride.” 

QITFIR (^i). Potiphar. Al¬ 
luded to in the Qur’an, Surah xii. 21, as “the 
man from Egypt who had bought him ” 
(Joseph). Al-Baizawl, the commentator, says 
his name was Qitfir. 

QIYAM (f*W>). Lit. “ Standing.” 

(1) The standing in the Muhammadan 
prayers when the ^'Suhhdn^ the the 

Taamiyah^ the Fdtihah, and certain portions 
of the Qur’an, are recited. [rR.WFR.] (2) 
Yaumu ^/-Q,iydm, the Day of Judgment. 

al-QIYAMAH Lit. “The 

Standing up. (1) The Day of Resurrection. 
[resurrection.] (2) The title of the Lx.xvth 
Surah of the Qur’an. (3) The Sufis use the 
term in a spiritual sense fur the .state of a 
man who, having counted himself dead to 
the world, “ stands up ” in a new life in God. 
(See ‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dut. of Suf} Terms.) 

QIYAS Lit. “ To compare.” 

The fourth foundation of Islam, that is to say. 
the anological reasoning of the learned with 
regard to the teaching of llie Quran. Hadis, 
and Ijma‘. 

There are four conditions of- Qiyds: (1) 
That the precept or practice u])on which it is 
founded must be of common fdmm) and not 
of special {khdss) application ; (2) The cause 
Qillaft) of the injunction must be known and 
understood ; (3) The decision must be based 
upou either the Qur’an, the Hadis, or the 
Ijma‘ ; (4) The decision arrived at must not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
in the Qur’an and Hadis. 

iliyds is of two kinds, Cliyds-i^Jaliy or evi¬ 
dent, and Qiyds-i-Khafij or hidden. 

An example of Q,iyds-i’Jali is as follows : 
Wine is forbidden in the Qur’an under the 
■word l^amrj -which literally means anything 
intoxicating; it is, therefore, evident that 
opium and all intoxicating drugs are also for¬ 
bidden. 
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Qiyds-i-Kkaf i is seen in the following ex¬ 
ample:—In the Hadis it is enjoined that one 
ghftt in forty must be given to God. To 
sotne poor persons the money may bo more 
acceptable ; therefore, the value of the goat 
may be given instead of the goat. 

QUBA’ (oWj*). A place three miles 

from al-Madinah, where the Prophet’s she- 
camel, al-Qaswa’ knelt down as she brought 
her master on his flight from Makkah, and 
where Muhammad laid the foundations of a 
mosque. This was the first place of public 
prayer in Islam. Muhammad laid the first 
brick with his javelin, and marked out the 
direction of prayer. It is this mosque which 
is mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah ix. 109:— 
There is a mosque founded from its first 
day in piety. More worthy is it that thou 
enter therein : therein are men who asjkro 
to purit 3 % and God lovoth the purified. 

It is esteemed the fourth mosque in rank, 
being next to that of Makkah, al-Madinah, 
and Jerusalem, and* tradition relates that the 
Prophet said one prayer in it was equal to a 
a lesser pilgrimage to Makkah. [umrah,] 
Captain Burton says ;— 

“ It was originally a square building of 
very small size; Osman enlarged it ia the 
direction of the minaret, making it sixty-si.x 
cubits each way. It is no longer ‘ mean and 
decayed’as m Burckhardt’s time. The Sul¬ 
tan Abdel Hamid, father of Mahmud, created 
a neat structure of cut stone, whose crenelles 
make it look more like a place of defence 
than of prayer. It has, liovsever, no preten¬ 
sions to grandeur. The minaret is of Turkish 
shape. To the south, a small and narrow 
Riwttk (7'iwdq), or raised hypo-stylo, with un¬ 
pretending columns, looks out northwards 
upon a little open area simply sanded over; 
and this is the whole building.” 

al-QUDDUS ‘‘ The 

Holy.*’ One of the ninety-nine names of God. 
It occurs 111 the Qur’an, Surah lix. 23: “He 
is God beside whom there is no deity, the 
King, the Holy.''' 

QUDRAH Power. Omni¬ 

potence. One of the attributes of God. 
al-ilmlratu '/~hnlicd',Tho siveot cake of God 
t.e. The manna of Israel. Th e w o rd Cludrah 
does not occur in the Qur’an. 

QUNUTU ’L-WITR 

A special supplication said after the Witr 
prayers, or, according to some, after the 
morning piayers. It was at such times that 
the Prophet would pray for the liberation of 
his friends and for the destruction of his 
enemies. 

For the different forms of supplication, see 
Mishkdt^ book iv. chapters xxxvi. and xx^vii 

The following is the one usually recited. 
“ 0 God! direct me amongst those to whom 
Thou hast shown the right road, qnd keep me 
in safety from the calamities of this world and 
the next, and love me amongst those Thou 
hast befriended. Increase Thy favours on 
me, and preserve me from ill; for verily 
Thou canat order at Thy -will, and canst not 
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be ordered. Verily none are ruined that Tliou 
bcfriendest, nor are any made great with 
■whom Thou art at enmity.” 

QURAISH The Arabian 

tribe from which Muhammad waf? descended, 
and of which his grandfather, ‘Abdu 'l-Mut- 
talib was chief or prince. This tribe occu¬ 
pies a very prominent place in the Qm an 
and in Muhammadan history. In the Tradi¬ 
tions, a special section is sot apart for a 
record of the sayings of the Prophet regard¬ 
ing the good qualities of this tribe. 

Muhammad is related to have said : “ Who¬ 
soever wishes for the destruction of the 
Quraish, him may God destroy.” 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet said, 
*‘Tho office of Khalifah should be in the 
Quraish as long as there are tw’o persons left 
in the tribe, one to be ruler and the other to 
be ruled.” (iU?.s^A:a7, book xxiv. c xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkah, is always 
of the Quraish tribe, but ever since the ex¬ 
tinction of the Abbasidc lUialifahs, the Sul¬ 
tans of Turkey have held the otbu o of Khali¬ 
fah, who are not of this tribe, [khalifah ] 

For an account of the Quraish, lefer to Sii 
William Muir’s JaJ'c of Ma/iomct. vol i. Intio 
oxcv. See also article arabia. 

Muhammad Tahir, in his ^fdjma'u 
vol. ii., p. 13B, says Qwaish is the name of a 
great marine monster which picya on fish, 
and .was given to this tribe on account of its 
strength and importance among.st the tribes 
of Arabia. is the title of the cvith 

Surah of the Qur’an. 

QURAIZAH A tribe of 

Jews located near al-Madinah in the time of 
Muhammad. The} at first piofessed to sup¬ 
port hi.s mission, but uftorwaids became dis¬ 
affected The Prophet asserted that ho had 
been commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete massacre of the men took 
place, and the women and children were taken 
captive. The event is referred to at length 
in the xxxiiird Surah of the Qur’iin. 

Sir William Muir thus records the event:— 

“ The men and women were penned up for 
the night in separate yards; they were sup¬ 
plied with dates, and spent the night in 
prayer, repeating passages from their Scrip¬ 
tures, and exhorting one another in constancy, j 
During the night graves or trenches sufficient 
to contain the dead bodies of the men were 
dug in the chief market-place of the city. 
When these were ready in the morning, Ma¬ 
homet, himself a spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
brought forth in companies of five or six at a 
time. Each company was made to sit down 
by the brink of the trench destined for its 
grave, and there beheaded. Party after party 
they vvere thus led out, and butchered in cold 
blood, till the whole were slain. One woman 
alone was put to death. It was she who 
threw the millstone from the battlements. 
For Zobeir, an aged Jew, who had saved 
some of his allies of the Bani Aus in the 
battle of Bo6.th, Th&bit interceded and pro- 
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cured a pardon, including the freedom of his 
, family and restoiation of his property ‘But 
j w'hat hath become of all oni cliiefs,— of Kab, 
j of Huwoy, of 0/.zal, the son of Samuel?’ 

asked the old man As one after another he 
. named the leading chiofs of his tube, he ro- 
i coned to each inquiry the same roply.— thoy 
[ had all been slain already. ‘ Then of what 
use is life to me any longer? Leave mo not 
to that bloodthirsty man who has killed all 
that aie dear to mo in cold blood. But slay 
t mo nl.so, I entreat thee Hero, take my 
sword, it IS sbai]); stiiki- high and hard.’ 
Thabit lefusod. and gave him over to another, 
who, under Ah’s oiders, beheaded the aged 
man, but attended to his last request in ob¬ 
taining fiecdom for his family When Ma¬ 
homet was told of his saying. ‘ Slay me also, 
th.at I may go to my home and join those 
that have preceded me,’ ho answ'ored, ‘ Yea, 
he shall join them in the fire of holl ? ’ 

“ Having sated his revenge, and drenched 
the nlarket-placo with the blood of eight 
hundred victims, and having given command 
for the caith to bo smoothed over their re¬ 
mains, Mahomet loturned from the horrid 
spectacle to solace himself with the charms 
of Riliana, whoso hu,sbancl and all whose 
male relatives had just perished in the mas- 
sacie He invited her to be his wife, but 
she declined, and chose to remain (as, indeed, 
having lefused maiTiage, she had no alter¬ 
native) his slave or concubine. She also de¬ 
clined the summons'to conversion, and con¬ 
tinued in tho Jewish faith, at which the Pro¬ 
phet wa.s much concerned. It is said, how¬ 
ever. that she afterwards embraced Islflm. 
She lived with Mahomet till his death. 

“ The booty was divided into four classes— 
Ijind.s, chattels, cattle, and slaves; and Ma¬ 
homet took a’ fifth of each. There were 
(besides little children who counted with 
their mothers) a thousand captives; from 
his share, of the.so, Mahomet made certain 
presents to his friends of slave girls and 
female servants. The rest of tho women and 
children ho sent to be sold among the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses and 
arms; for he kept steadily in view the advan¬ 
tage of raising around him a body of efficient 
horse.” {Life of Mahomet^ vol. lii. p. 276.) 

QUR’AN sacred book 

of the Muhammadans, and believed by them 
to be the inspired word of God. It ia. written 
in the Arabic language. 

The word Qur'an is derived from the 
Arabic Qani^ which occurs at the commence¬ 
ment of Surah xcv., which 'is said to have 
I been the first chapter revealed to Muham¬ 
mad, and has the same meaning as the 

Heb. Jedrd, “to read,” or “to recite,” 

which is frequently used in Jeremiah xxxvi., 
as "well as in other places in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It is, therefore^ equivalent to the 

Heb. mikrd, rendered in Nehemiah 

viii. 8, “the reading.” It is the title given 
to the Muhammadan Scriptures which are 
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Usually appealed to and quoted from as al- 
i^ur'an -aUMajid. the “Glorious Qur’an”; 
tal-Qur’'an-ash-Sharif, “Noble Qur’an”; 
and is also called the Furqdn^ “ Distin- 
guisher” ; Kaldmu Hldh, the “ Word of God ”; 
and cd-Kitdb^ “ the Book.” ^ 

According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyuti, in 
hisltqdn, p. 117, the Qur^an is distinguished 
in the text of the book by the following 
fifty-five special titles:— 


1. Al-Kitdb 

The Book. 

2. Al-Mubin 

The Enlightener. 

3. Al-Qur’an 

The Reading. 

4. Al-Karim 

The Good. 

5. Al-Kaldni 

The Word. 

6 . Al-Burhdn . 

Tho Proof. 

7. An-Nur 

The Light. 

8 . Al-Hudd 

Tho Guidance. 

9. Ar-Rabmah . 

Tho Mercy. 

10. Al Furqdn 

11. Ash-Shifd' . 

The Distinguisher. 

The Health. 

12. AIMuHzah . 

The Sermon. 

13. Az’Zikr 

Tho Reminder. 

14. Al-Mubdrah . 

The Blessed. 

15. Al-All , 

The Lofty. 

16. Al-Hihnah . 

The Wisdom. 

17. AUHakim 

The Philosopher. 

18. Ai-Muhaimin 

The Preserver. 

19. AlMu^addtq, 

The Establisher of 
Truth. 

20. AUHahl 

The Rope. 

21 . As^’^irdtu V-i/wi- 

The Straight Path. 

taqirn. 

22. Af-Qaiym 

The Strong. 

23. Al-Qaulu H-Fa$l . 

The Distinguishing 
Speech. 

24. An - Nabahi V- 

The Exalted News, 


25. Al - Hasanu 7- 

The Good Saying. 

Hadis, 

26. Al-Ma^ani . 

The Repetition. 

27. Al-Mufashdbih , 

The Uniform. 

28, At-Tanzil 

The Revelation. 

29. Ai'-Ruh 

The Spirit. 

80. AlWahu . 

The Inspiration 

31. Al-^Araol 

The Arabic 

32. AIBa^d'ir . • 

The Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

33. Al-Baydn 

The Explanation. 

34. Al-*Ilm . 

The Knowledge. 

35. Al-Haqq 

Tho Truth. 

36. Al-IIddi 

Tho Guide. 

37. Al^^ab 

The Wonderful. 

38. At-Ta^kirah. 

The Exhortation. 

39. Al - ‘ Urwatu H- 

Tho Firm Handle. 

Wufiqd. 

40. A?-Sidq 

The Righteous. 

41. Al-^'Adl, 

The Justice. 

42. Al-Amr. 

The Order. 

43. Al-Munddi , 

The Preacher. 

44. At‘Bushrd 

The Glad Tidings. 

45. Al-Majid 

Tho Exalted. 

46. Az-Zabur 

The Psalm. 

47. Al-Bashir . 

The Herald of Glad 
Tidings. 

48. An-Nazir 

The Warner. 

49. Al-Giziz 

The Mighty. 

50. Al-Baldfjb 

The Message. 

31. Al-Qa^aif 

The Narrative. 
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52. AsSulinf .. The Pamphlets. 

53. Al-Muk<nramah The Excellent. 

54. Al-Marfu^ah The Exalted. 

55. AL-Mutdharah The Purified. 

I.—The Inspiration of the Qurdn, 

According to Abii Hanifah, the great 
Sunni Imfim, the Qur’an is eternal in it*?^ 
original essence. He says, “ The Qur’an is 
the Word of God, and is Ilis inspired Word 
and Revelation. It is a necessary attribute 
(sijah) of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a 
volume, it is read in a language, it is re¬ 
membered in the heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created, 
for these are the works of man, but God's 
word is uncreated (ghairu '^/-inaH/uq'). Its 
words, its writing, its letters, and its verses, 
are for the necessities of man, for its moaning 
is arrived at by their use, but the Word of 
God is fixed in the essence ( 2 «T) of God, and 
, he who says that the word of God is created 
is an infidel.” (See Kitdbn Wa^nyah, 
p. 77.) 

Muhammadans believe tlie Qur’an to have 
been written by “ the hands of noble, righ¬ 
teous scribes,” mentioned in the Suratu 
‘Abasa (Ixxx.) 15, and to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven com])letc, from 
whence it was revealed from time to time 
to the Prophet by the angel Gabriel. 

URIEL.] 

There is, how'ever, only one distinct iissor- 
tion in the Qur'an of Gabriel having been the 
medium of inspiration, namely, Suratu ’1- 
Baqarah (ii.), 01: and this occurs in a Medi- 
nah Surah revealed about seven years aftoi 
the Prophet's rule had been established. In 
the Suratu ’sh-Shmaru’ (xxvi.), 103, the 
Qur’an is said to have been given by the 
liuhud-Ainhi, or "Faithful Spirit”; and in 
the Suratu ’n-Nujm (liii.), 5, Muhammad 
claims to have been taught by tho Shadidn 
d-iltiwd. nr “ One terrible in power”; and in 
the Traditions the agent of inspiration i-' 
goncrallv spoken of as “an angel’’ (/an/o/r). 
It IS, therefore, not quite certain thiough 
what agency ^luhammad believed himself to 
be inspired of God, the Holy Spirit or tho 
angel Gabriel. 

According to tho traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams, ‘Ayishah^ 
one of tho Prophet’s wives, relates (d/hs/i/r«G 
xxiv. 5) :— 

“ Tho first revelations which the Prophet 
received were in true dreams ; and ho never 
dreamt but it came to pass as regularly as 
the dawn of day After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in a cave in Mount Hira and wor¬ 
ship there day and night. He would, when¬ 
ever he wished, return to his family atMak- 
kah, and then go back again, tahing with 
him the necessaries of life. Thus he conti¬ 
nued to return to Kh adijah from time to 
time, until one day the revelation came down 
to him, and the angel ^Arabic malak, Heb. 
malakh^ an angel; a prophet a name of 
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office, not of nature [See Wilson’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, p. 13]) came to him and said, ‘ Read ’ 
(zy/re’); but the Prophet said, ‘I am not a 
reader.’ And the Prophet related that he (i.e. 
the angel) took hold of me and squeezed me 
as much as I could bear, and he then let mo 
go and said again, ‘ Road I ’ And I said, ‘ I 
am not a reader.’ Then he took hold of me 
a second time, and squeezed me as much as I 
could bear, and then let mo go, and said, 

‘ Road ! ’ And I said, ‘ I am not a reader.’ 
Then he took hold of me a third time and 
squeezed mo as much as I could bear, and 
said :— 

“ ‘ Read ! in the name of Thy Lord who 
created ; 

Created man from a clot of blood in the 
womb. 

Read ! for thy Lord is the most bene¬ 
ficent. 

Ho hath taught men the use of the 
pen; 

He hath taught man that which ho 
knowoth not.’ 

(These (lie the Jirst ^fire verses of the xcvi//< 
JSui'dh of the Qur'dn. The other verses of the 
Surah heinfj oj a lalei date.) 

“Then the Prophet repeated the word-, 
himself, and w ith his heart tiembhng here- 
turned (j.e. from Hira’to Makkah) to Khadi- 
jah, and said, ‘Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
his fear was disjielled, and ho told Kh adijali 
what,had p.issed, and he said: * V'erily. I 
was afraid I should liavc died.’ Then Kha- 
dijah said, ‘ No, it w-ill not be so. I swear by 
God, lie will never make you melancholy oi 
.sad. Forveiilyyou are kind to your rela¬ 
tives, you s])eak the truth, you are faithful 
in trust, you bear the alUictions of the 
people, you spend in good works what you 
gam in trade, you are hospitable, and you 
assist your fellow men.’ After this Khadijah 
took the Prophet to War.niah, w’ho was the 
son of her unede, and she said to him, * 0 .son 
of my uncle ! hear wdiat your brother’s 
son say.s.’ Then Waraqah said to the Pro¬ 
phet, ‘0 son of my bi other! what do \ou 
•see ? ’ Then the Prophet told Waraqah what 
ho saw, and Waraqah said, ‘That is the 
Namus [namus] w'hich God sent to Moses.’ 
‘Ayishah also relates that Haris ibn Ilishaiu 
asked the Prophet, ‘How did the revelation 
come to you ? ’ and the Prophet said, ‘ Some¬ 
times like the noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and converse with me 
in the shape of a man.’” 

According to ‘Ayishah’s statement, the 
Siiratu’l-‘Alaq (xevi.) was the first poition 
of the Qur’an levcaled; l)ut it is more pro¬ 
bable that the poetieal Suiahs, in which there 
is no express deelaratiun of the pro])hetie 
ollice, or of a divine eommissiuii, were com¬ 
posed at an earlier jieriod.' Internal evidence 
would assign the earliest dale to the .‘^urahs 
az-Zalzalah (xeix.), al-‘Asr (cni.), al-‘Adiyat 
(c.), and al-Fatihah (i.), which arc rather the 
utterances of a searcher after truth than of 
«'in Apostle of God. 

Although the Qur’an now appears as one 
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book, the Muslim admits that it was not all 
made known to the Prophet in one and the 
same manner. 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Islam, quoting 
from the Muddriju 'n-Nuhuwah, p. 609, gives 
the following as some of the modes of inspi¬ 
ration :— 

“ 1. It is recorded on the authority of ’A'ye- 
sha,one of Muhammad’s wives, that a bright¬ 
ness like the brightness of the morning came 
upon the Prophet. According to some com¬ 
mentators, this brightness remained six 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriel, 
through this brightness or vision, made 
known the will of God. 

“ 2. Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
iah (Dahyah), one of the Companions of the 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace¬ 
fulness. A learned dispute has arisen with 
regard to the abode of the soul of Gabriel 
W'hen ho assumed the bodily form of DahiaG. 
At times, the angelic nature of Gabriel over¬ 
came Muhammad, who was then translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap¬ 
pened w’hon the revelation was one of bad 
nows, such as denunciations or predictions of 
w'oe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabiiol w’as one of consolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro¬ 
phet overcame the angelic nature of the 
angel, w'ho, m such case, having assumed a 
I human form, proceeded to deliver the mos- 
sage. 

I “3. The Prophet hoard at times the noise 
of the tinkling of a boll. To him alone wa.s 
known the moaning of the sound. Ho alone 
could distinguish in, and through it, the 
words which Gabriel wdshed him to undor- 
htand. The el'fcct of this mode of Wahl 
( Wahif) was more marvellous than that of 
any of the other ways. When his ear caught 
the sound hi.s whole frame became agitated 
On the coldest day, the perspiration, lik<' 
beads of .silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious Inightncss of his countonano' 
gave place to a ghastly hue, whilst the way 
in which he bent down hi.s head showed the 
intensity of the cmotiun through which he 
was passing. If lidiiig, the camel on which 
ho sat would fall to the ground. The 
Prophet one day, when reclining with )i: ^ 
head on the lap uf Zeid, hoard the well- 
known sound : Zeid, too, know that some¬ 
thing unusual was }iap])oning, for .so liea\ v 
bocame tlio head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty ho could support 
the weight. 

“4. At the time of the Mi’raj, or niglit 
ascent into heaven, God spoko to the Pro¬ 
phet without the intervention of an angel. 
It is a disputed jioint whether the-face of the 
Lord was \ oiled or not. 

“6. God .sometimes appeared in a dream, 
and placing his bands on theProphel’.s shoul¬ 
ders made known his w'lll. 

“G. Twice, angels having each si.x hundr^^d 
wings, appeared and brought the message 
from God. 

“ 7. Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily 
form, so inspired the heart of the Prophet^ 
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that the words he uttered under its influence 
were the words of God; This is technically 
called Ilka (Ilqa’), and is by some supposed 
to be the degree of inspiration to which the 
Traditions belong. (See as-Suyutis Itqdn, 
p. 103.) 

“ Above all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any error; if, by any chance, he 
had made a wrong deduction from any pre¬ 
vious revelation, another was always sent to 
rectify it. This idea has been worked up to 
a science of abrogation, according to which 
some verses of the Qurdn abrogate others. 
Muhammad found it necessary to shift his 
stand-point more than once, and thus it be¬ 
came necessary to annul earlier portions of 
his revelation, [mansukh.] 

** Thus in various ways was the revelation 
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made known to Muhammad. At first thera 
seems to have been a season of doubt, the 
dread lest after all it might be a mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in himself 
and in his mission came. At times, too, 
there is a joyousness in his utterances as he 
swears by heaven and earth, by God and 
man ; but more often the visions were weird 
and terrible. Tradition says:—-“He roared 
like a cornel, the sound as of bells w’ell-nigh 
rent his heart in pieces.” Some strange 
power moved him, his fear was uncontrol¬ 
lable. For twenty years or more the revela¬ 
tions came, a direction dn things of heaven 
and of earth, to the Prophet as the spiritual 
guide of all men, to the Warrior-Chief, as 
the founder of political unity among the Arab 
tribes.” 



A SPECIMEN OF TIii: PIEST TWO PAGES OF A QUR’aN. 


//.—The Collation oj the Qur^dn. 

The whole book was not arranged until 
after Muhammad’s death, but it is believed 
that the Prophet himself divided the Surahs 
[surah] and gave most of them their present 
titles, which are chosen from some word 
which occurs in the chapter. The following 
is the account of the collection and arrange¬ 
ment of the Qur’an, as it stands at prMent, 


as given in traditions recorded by al-BukhaJci 
(see ^hihu Arabic ed., p. 745.) - 

“ Zaid ibn Sabit relates :—‘ Abu Bakr sent 
a person to me, and called mo to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people of Yama- 
mah; and I went to him, and -^IJmar was 
with him; and Abu Bakr said to me, “ ‘Umar 
came to me and said, ‘ Verily a great many 
of the readers bl the Qur’an were slain on the 
day of the battle with the people of Yama- 
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mah; and really I am afraid that if the 
slaughter should be great, miicli will be lost 
from the Qur’an, because every person te- 
membors something of it; and, verily, T see 
it advisable for you to order the Qur’an to 
be collected into one book.’ I said to ‘Umar, 

‘ How can I do a thing which the Prophet has 
not done ? ’ He sard, ‘ I swear by God, this 
collecting of the Qur’an is a good thing.’ 
And ‘Umar used to be constantly returning 
to me and saying: ‘You must collect the 
Qur an,’till at length God opened my breast 
BO to do, and I saw what ‘Umar had been 
advising.’ And Zaid ibn Sabit says that, 
‘Abu Bakr said to me, “You are a young 
and sensible man, and I do not suspect you of 
forgetfulness, negligence, or perfidy; and, 
verily, you used to write for the Prophet his 
instructions from above; then look for the 
Qur’an in every place and collect it.’ I said, 

“ I swear by God, that if people had ordered 
mo to carry a mountain about from one place 
to another, it would not bo heavier upon me 
than the order which Abu Bakr has given for 
collecting the Qur’an.” I said to Abu Bakr, 

“ How do you do a thing which the Prophet of 
God did not ? ” He said, “ By God, this col¬ 
lecting of the Qur’an is a good act.” And he 
used perpetually to return to me, until God 
put it into my heart to do the thing which the 
heart of Abu Bakr had been set upon. Then 
I sought for the Qur’an, and collected it from 
the leaves of the date, and white stono.s, and 
the breasts of people that remembered it, till 
I found the last part of the chapter entitled 
Tauha (Repentance), with Abu Khuzaimah 
al-Ansari, and wdth no other person. These 
leaves w’ero in the possession of Abu Bakr, 
until God caused him to die; after wdiich 
“Umar had them in his life-time; after that, 
they remained with his daughter, Hafsah ; 
after that, ‘Usman compiled them into one 
book.’ 

“ Anas ibn Malik relates ; ‘ Huzaifah came 
to ‘Usman, and he had fought wdth the people 
of tSyria in the conquest of Armenia; and had 
fought in Azurbaijiin, with the people of al- 
“Iraq, and he was shocked at the different 
w a> s of people reading the Qur’an. And IIu- 
zaifah said to ‘Usman, “ 0 ‘Usman, assist thus 
people,'before they differ in the Book of God, 
just as the Jews and Christians differ in their 
books.” Then ‘Usman sent a person to Haf¬ 
sah, ordermg her to send those portions 
which she had, and saying, “ I shall have a 
number of copies of them taken, and wdll then 
return them to you.” And Hafsah sent the 
portions to ‘Usman, and ‘Gsman ordered Zaid 
ibn Subit, Ansari,aiid Abdu’lluh ibn az-Zubair, 
and Sa‘idibn Al‘as, and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn 
aVHiiris ibn Hisham ; and these were all of 
the Quraish tribe, except Zaid ibn Sabit and 
‘Usmiin. And he said to the three Quraish- 
ites, “ When you and Zaid ibn-Sabit differ 
about any part of the dialect of the Quran, 
then do ye wuite it in the Quraish dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of 
any tribe but theirs.” Then they did as 
'U.sman had ordered ; and when a number of 
ttopitts had been taken, ‘Usman returned the 
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leaves to Hafsah. And ‘Usman sent a copy 
to every quarter of the countries of Islam, 
and ordered all other leaves to be burnt, and 
Ibn Shahab said, “^arijah, sou of Zaid ibn 
Sabit, informed mo, saying, ‘ I could not find 
one verse when I was writing the Qnr’fin, 
which, verily, I heard from the Prophet; 
then I looked for it, and found it with Khu- 
zaimab, and ontoreil it into the Suratu ’1- 
Ahziib.’ ” 

Tins recen.sioii of the Qur’an produced by 
the Khalifah ‘Usman has been handed down 
to us unaltered; and there is probably no 
other book in the world which has remained 
twelve centuries wdth so pure a text. 

Sir William Muir remarks in his Life of 
Mahomet :— 

“ The original copy of the fir.st edition was 
obtained fi-om Haphsa’s (Hafsah) depository, 
and a careful recension of the whole sot on 
foot. Ill case of difl'eronce between Zaid and 
his coadjutors, tho voice of the latter, as 
demonstrative of the Corcishite idiom, was 
to preponderate; and tho new collation was 
thus assimilated to tho Meccan dialect, m 
which tho Prophet had given utterance to 
his inspiration. Transcripts wore multiplied 
and forwarded to tho chief cities in tho em¬ 
pire, and the previously existing copies were 
all, by the Caliph’s command, committed to 
tho dames. The old original was returned 
*0 Uaphsa’s custody. 

“ The recension of Othman (‘Usman) has 
been handed down to us unaltered. So care¬ 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance,—we 
might ulmo.st .say no variations at all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of tho Coran scat¬ 
tered throughout the vast bounds of tho em¬ 
pire of Islam. 

“ Contending and embittered factions, taking 
their rise in tho murder of Othman himself 
within a quarter of a century from tho death 
of Mahomet, have ever since rent tho Maho¬ 
metan world. Yet but one Goran has been 
current amongst them; and the consenta¬ 
neous use by them all in every age up to tho 
present day of the .same Scripture, is an irre¬ 
fragable proof that we have now before us 
the very text prepared by command of tlic 
unfortunate Caliph. There is probably in tlic 
world no other work which has remained 
twelve centuries with .'^u pure a text. Tho 
various readings are wonderfully few in num¬ 
ber,'and are chiefly continod to difi’cronce.s 
in the vow^el points and diacritical signs. 
But these marks wore invented at a lat,3r 
date. 

“ They idid not exist at ^ all in tho early 
copies, and can hardly be said to affect the 
text of Othman. .Since, then, wo poshoss tho 
undoubted text of Othman’s recension, it re¬ 
mains to bo inquired whether that text was 
an hone.st rejiroduction of Abu Bakr’s edi¬ 
tion, with tho simple reconcilement of unim¬ 
portant variation.s. There is the fullest 
ground for believing that it was so. No 
early or trustworthy traditions throw suspi¬ 
cion of tampering with the Coran in order to 
support his own claims upon Tho 
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Sheeahs (Shi‘ali»)» of later times, indeed, 
pretend that Othm&n left ont certain Suras or 
passages -which favoured Ali. But thw is 
Incredible. He could not possibly have done 
SO without it being observed at the time; and 
it cannot be imagined that Ali and his fol¬ 
lowers (not to mention the whole body of the 
Mussulmans who fondly regarded the Cor^n 
as the word of God, would have permitted 
such a proceeding. 

“ In support of this position, the following 
arguments may be adduced. First: When 
Othman’s edition was prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken place between the 
Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity of 
Islam was still complete and unthreatened. 
Ali’s pretensions were as yet undeveloped. 
No sufficient object can, therefore, bo assigned 
for the perpetration by Othman of an offence 
which Moslems regard as one of the blackest 
dye. Second: On the other hand, Ali, fronr 
the very commencement of Otbman’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph, to 
storm his palace in the heart of Medina, and 
to put an end to h!s life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained quiet, 
When the very evidence of their leader’s 
superior claims was being openly expunged 
from tho book of God. Third : At the time 
of the recension, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the Cor^n, as originally deh* 
verod, by heart; and of the supposed pas¬ 
sages favouring Ali—had any ever existed— 
there would have been numerous transcripts 
in the hands of his family and followers. 
Both of these sources must have proved an 
effectual check upon any attempt at suppres¬ 
sion. Fourth : The party of Ali shortly after 
assumed an independent attitude, and he 
himself succeeded to tho Caliphate. Is it 
possible that either Ali, or his party, when 
thus arrived at power, would have tolerated 
a mutilated Coran—mutilated expressly to 
destroy his claims Yet we find that they 
used the same Coran as their opponents, and 
raised no shadow of an objection against it. 

“ Tho insurgents are indeed said to have 
mado it one of their complaints against 
Othmkn that he had caused a ne^v edition 
to be made of the Coran, and had committed 
all tho old copies to the flames ; but these 
proceedings weie objected to simply as un¬ 
authorised and sacreligious. No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, 
is altogether an after-thought of tho modern 
Shdeas. 

“ We may, then, safely conclude that 0th- 
mUn’s recension was, -what it professed to be, 
a reproduction of Abu Bakr’s edition, with a 
more perfect conformity to tho dialect of 
Mecca, and possibly a more unifonn arrange- 


* HaniUn‘UQulCih, leaf 420: “The Ansars wer 
ordained to oppose the claims of the family c 
Amhamrnad, and this w;as the reason why th 
other wretches took the office of Khalif4 b 
treating one Khalifah of Goc 
thev then muiilnted and changed the other Kbr 
lifah, which 18 the book of Goa!” 
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ment of its parts,—but still a faithful repro 
duction. 

** The most important question yet remains, 
viz. Whether Abu Bakrs edition was itseff 
an authentic and complete collection of Maho¬ 
met's Revelations. The following considera 
tions warrant the belief that it was authentic 
and, in the main, as complete as at the time 
was possible. 

“ First.—Wo have no reason to doubt that 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho¬ 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the OjU-un. His faithful attachment 
to the Prophet’ person, conspicuous for the 
last twenty yoafri of his life, and his simple, 
consistent, aird unambitious deportment as 
Caliph, admit no other supposition. Firmly 
bcheving the revelations of his friend to be 
the revelations of God himself, his first object 
^vould be to secure a puire and complete tran¬ 
script of them. A similar argument applies 
wiQi almost equal force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mass 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little 
store of writing on stones or palm-leaves, all 
would bov-influenced by tho same earnest 
desire to reproduce the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message 
from the Lord.- And a similar guarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for tho sup¬ 
posed word of God. The Coran itself con¬ 
tains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to ‘ fabricate anything 
in the name of tho Lord,’ or conceal any part 
of that w'hich Ho had revealed. Such an 
action, represented as the very worst descrip¬ 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the fir.^t 
Moslems, in the early ardour of their faith 
and love, would have dared to contemplate. 

“ Second. — The compilation was made 
within tw'o years of Mahomet’s death. Wc 
have soon that several of his followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, 
some obsolete fragments) by heart; that 
cx'ery Moslem treasured up more or less some 
portions in his memory ; and that there were 
official Reciters of it, for public worship and 
tuition, in all countries to which Islam ex¬ 
tended. These formed an unbroken link 
between tho Revelation fresh from Mahomet’s 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thus tho 
pcoplo were not onlj-^ sincere and fervent in 
wishing for a faithful copy of the Coran; 
they were also in possession of ample means 
for realising their desire, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume 
placed in their hands by Abu Bakr. 

“ Third.—A still greater security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transciipts 
w'hich existed in Mahomet's life-time, and 
which must have greatly multiplied before 
tho Coran w’as compiled. These were in the 
possession, probably, of all who could read. 
And as wc know' that the compilation of Abu 
Bakr came into immediate and unquestioned 
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it is reasonable to conclnde that it em- ! 
braced and corresponded with every extant 
fraginent, and thorefore by common ei.nsenl, 
superseded them. We hear of no fragments, 
sentences, or words, intentionally omitted by 
the compilers, nor of any that diifcrcd from 
the received edition. Had any such been 
discoverable, they would undoubtedly have j 
been preserved and noticed in those tradi¬ 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minutest and most trivial acts'and sayings of 
the Prophet. 

“ Fourth.—The contents and the arrange¬ 
ment of the Coran speak forcibly for its 
authenticity. All the fragments that could 
possibly be obtained have with artless sim¬ 
plicity been joined together. The patchwork 
boars no marks of a designing genius or a 
moulding hand. It testifies to the faith and 
reverence of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared no more than simply collect the 
sacred fragments and place them in juxta¬ 
position. Hence the interminable repetitions ; 
the palling reiteration of the same ideas, 
truths, and doctrines j.hcnce, scriptural stories 
and Arab legornis, told over and over again 
with little verbal variation; hence the per¬ 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
chasms between adjacent passages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi¬ 
dent faithfulness entered in the Coran. Not 
less undisguised are the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later reve¬ 
lations. The editor plainly contented him¬ 
self with compiling and copying out in a con¬ 
tinuous form, but with scrupulous accuracy, 
the fragmentary materials within his reach. 
He neither ventured to select from repeated 
versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single 
letter to connect abrupt transitions of con¬ 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
discreditable appearances. Thus we possc.ss 
every internal guarantee of confidence. 

“But it may be objected,—if the text of 
Abu Bakr’s Corun was pure and universally 
received, how came it to be so soon corrupted, 
and to require, in consequence of its varia¬ 
tions, an extensive recension? Tradition 
docs not afford sufficient light to determine 
the* cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the 
older fragment.ary transcripts which re¬ 
mained in the possession of the people; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, and the- different modes of pro¬ 
nunciation and orthography; or they may 
Lave sprung up naturally in the already vast 
domains of Islam, before strict uniformity 
was -officially enfm-oed. It is sufficient for us | 
to know that in Othman’s revision recourse I 
was had to the original exemplar of the first 
compilation, and that there is otherwise every 
security, internal and external, that we pos¬ 
sess a text the same as that which Mahomet 
himself gave forth and used.” (^Life of Ma« 
hornet^ new ed., p. 557 et seqq.) 

The various readings (qinVah) in the Qur’an 
arc not such as are usually understood by 
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the term in Englisli authors, hut different 
dialects of the Arabic lanj^uagc. Ibn ‘Abbas 
.says the Pro))hct said, “ (hibriel taught mo 
to read the Quran in one dialect, and when 
1 rc(*iled it he taught mo to recite it in 
another dialect, and so on until tho number 
of dialects increased to seven.” (d/i'i/i^uf, 
book ii. ch. ii.) 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of tho leading 
tribes to have a Qur’an in their own dialect; 
for ‘ Abdu ’1-IIaqq says, “ The Qur’an was first 
revealed in the dialect of the Quaraish, which 
was tho Prophet’s native tongue; but when 
tho Pro}>het saw that tho people of other 
tribes recited it with difficulty, then ho ob¬ 
tained permission from God to extend its 
currency by allowing it to bo recited in all 
tho chief dialects of Arabia, which wore 
seven:—Quraisb, Tniy, Hawuiin, Yuman, 
Saqif, Huzail, and Band Tannm. Every ono 
of those tribes accordingly read tho Qur’an 
in its own dialect, till tho time of ‘Usman, 
when these differences of reading wore pro¬ 
hibited.” 

Those seven dialects are called in Arabio 
Saba’til Aftruf and in Persian Haft 
iliradt, 

III.—The Divisions of the Qur'an. 

The Qur’an, which is written in tho Arabic 
language, is divid('(l into: Ilarf Kalimak^ 
Ayah., Sfaah, RukiV, Eub\ Nisf yas’, 
Manzal. 

1 . JIarf (pi. Ilttrftf), Letters; of which 
there are said to bo 32)5,071, or according to 
some authorities, 338,603. 

2 . Kaliinah (pi. A7ff//?4«0, Words; A)f which 
there are 77,034, or, according to some writers, 
70,034. 

3. Ayah (pi. Aydt), 'V’orBCS. Ayak (Hob. 

word wliich signifies “sign.” It 
was used by Muliainniad for short sections or 
versos of his supposed rovolation. The divi¬ 
sion of versos differs in different editions of 
the Arabic Qur’an. Tho number of verses in 
tho Arabic Qur’ans are recorded after tl^o 
title of the Surah, and the verses distinguished 
m the text by a small cypher or circle. Tho 
early readers of the (Qur’an did not agree as 
to tho original position of these circles, and 
so it happens that there are tivo different 
systems of numboiing tho verses. 

(rt) Kufah versos. The Readers in tho city 
of al-Kufah say that they followed tho custom 
of ‘All. Their way of reckoning is geneirally 
adopted in India. They reckon 6,230 verses. 

(b) Basrah verses. Tho Readers of al- 
Basrah follow ‘Asiin ibn Hajjaj, a Compa¬ 
nion. They reckon 6,204. 

(r) Shdmi verses, Tho Readers in Syria 
(Sliam) followed ‘Abdu ’llah ibn* ‘Umar, a 
Companion. They reckon 6,225 verses. 

(d) Makkah verses. According to this 
arrangement, there are 6,210 verse.s. 

(e) Madniah verses. This way of reading 
contains 6,211 verses. 

4. Surah (pi. Suwar), Chapters A word 
which signifies a row or series, but which. 

6 ^ 
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is now used exclusively for the chapters of 
the Qur’an, which are one hundred and four¬ 
teen in number. These chapters are called 
after some word which occurs in the text, and, 
if the Traditions are to be trusted, they were 
80 named by Muhammad himself, although the 
versos of their rospoctivo Surahs wore un¬ 
doubtedly arranged after his death, and some¬ 
times with little regard to their sequence. 
Muslim doctors admit that the Khalifah ‘Us- 
man arranged the chapters in the order in 
which they now stand in the Qur’an. 

The Surahs of the Muhammadan Qur’arv 
are similar to the forty-three divisions of 
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the Law amongst the Jews known as 
D‘'-rtD Stdariniy or “ orders.” These were 

• T : 

likewise named after a word in the section, 
e.g. The first is Bereshith, the second Noah, 
&c. (Seo Buxtorf’s Tiberia$^ p. 181.) 

Each Surah of the Qur’an, with the e;^cepw 
tion of the ixth, begins with the words— 

“ In the name of the Merciful, the Compas¬ 
sionate.” 

The Surahs, as they stand in Arabic edi¬ 
tions of the Qur’an, are as follows :— 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
B 
0 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1(1 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 
20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

:u 

35 

aSO 

37 

38 


Title of Sarah. 


Fatlhah 
Baqarah 
Alu ‘Imran 
Nisa’ ... 
Mu’idah 
An'iim 
A‘iaf ... 
Anfal ... 
Taubah 

Y unus 
Hud ... 

Y usuf 
Ra‘d ... 
Ibrahim 
llijr ... 
N'ahl .. 
Band Isra'il 
Kahf .. 
Maryam 
Tii Ha 
Ainbiya 
n..jj ... 
Mu’mmun 
Xur .. 
Furqan 
Shu'anV 
Xaml 
Qa^as... 

'A Ilk abut 
Uum ... 
Lufpnan 
Sajd.ih 
Aiuab 
Saba’ ... 
Mala ikah 
Y:t Sin 
SufTdl 
Sail 


30 

40 

41 

42 

43 
41 
45 
40 


Zumar 

Mu’uiin 

Fusailat 

Shura 

Zuklii uf 

DuUhdn 

Jartiyab 

Ahquf 


Meaning In English. 


I Preface. 

Cow . 

Family of ‘Imran 

Women. 

Table . 

Cattle . 

Araf 

Spoils ... 
Hopentanco 
Jonah ... 

Hud . 

Joseph ... 

Thunder 

.\braham 

Hijr . 

Bee . 

Cluldrou of Israel 
Cave 

Mary . 

Ta Hd. 

Prophets 

Pilgrimage 

Believers 

Lit^ht . 

Qur’an . . 

Poets 

Ant 

Stoij^ 

Spider. 

(Ireoks ... 
Luqman 
l>ostrntion 
Confederates . . 
Saba 

Angels ,, 

Ya Sin 
Ranks 

s:ui .. 

Troops ... 
Believer... 
Explanation 
Council . 
(bnaments 
Smoke 
Knt'elmg 
Ahquf .. 


The Chronological Order. 

According 
to Jalaln 
’d-dln 

According 
to Kev. 

J. M. 
Rod well. 

According to 
Sir W. Muir. 

uncertain 

8 

6 

86 

91 

uncertain 

88 

97 

o 

o 

y 

91 

100 

uncertain 

112 

114 

A.u. 6 to 10 

54 

89 

81 

38 

87 

91 

87 

95 

A.II. 2 

113 

113 

Tho last. 

50 

84 

79 

51 

75 

78 

62 

77 

77 

95 

90 

89 

71 

76 

80 

53 

57 

62 

69 

73 

88 

40 

67 

87 

68 

69 

69 

43 

58 

68 

44 

55 

75 

72 

65 

86 

103 

107 

85 

73 

64 

84 

102 

105 

A.H. 5 

41 

, 66 

74 

46 

! 56 

61 

47 

68 

70 

48 

79 

83 

84 

81 

90 

83 

74 

60 

56 

82 

50 

74 

70 

44' 

89 

103 

uncertain 

57 

85 

79 

42 

80 

66 

40 

60 

67 

55 

50 

59 

37 

69 

73 

58 

80 

45 

59 

78 

72 

CO 

71 

53 

61 

83 

71 

. 62 

61 

76 

63 

53 

58 

64 

72 

57 

65 

88 

64 
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The Chronological Order. 


Title of Surah 


Muhammad 
Fath ... 

Hu j mat 

Qaf ... 

Zariyat 

fur ... 

Najui ... 

Qamar ' 

RahniAn 

\Vaqi‘ah 

Iladid 

Mujadilab 

Hashr 

Mumtahinah 
SafT ..! 
.JaniuMli 
Muna Ihihi 
Ta ghiibun 
Talaq 
Tahi im 
Mulk ... 

Qala m 
Ilaqqah 
Ma'arij 
Nuh ... 

Jinn ... 
Muzzammil 
Muclda'^.'^ir 
amah 
Dahl ... 

Mur salat 
Naha’ 

Nazi‘at 

‘Abasa 

Takwir 

Infitar 

Tatfif 

Inshiqaq 

BurCij... 

Tfinq ... 

Ada ... 
Ghashiyah 
Fajr ... 
Balad... 
Sham.s 
Lail ... 
Zuha ... 
Inshirah 
Tin 

‘Alaq ... 
Qadr ... 
Baiyiiiah 
Zalzalah 
‘Ad 13’at 
Qai i‘ah 
Tal^asur 
‘A.sr ... 
Humazah 
Fil ... 
Quraiflh 
Mfdun 


Meaning in English. 

According 
to Jahihi 
'd-din. 

According 
to Itcv 

J. M 

Rodwell. 

According to 
Sir W. Muir. 

Muhammad 

01 

1 

90 

uncei l.iin 

Victory 

111 

108 

A. II. 0 

Chambers 

100 

112 

uncert a in 

Qfif . 

83 

54 I 

50 

ScattCling Wiii^ls 

00 

43 

03 

Mountain 

75 

44 

55 

Star . 

00 

40 

43 

Moon 

30 

49 

48 

i\Ierciful 

90 

48 

40 

Tnevitablfr 

45 

45 

41 

Iron 

' 93 

99 

iincorhiin 

Disputcr 

■ 105 

100 

uncoitain 

1 Assembly 

101 

102 

A.n. 4 

! Pioved ... 

90 

no 

A.n. 7 

1 Airay . 

' no 

98 

uneeitiiin 

1 Assembly 

108 

94 

uncei t.un 

HypociitcK 

104 

lot 

A n. (if) 

' Mutual Deceit ... 

109 

93 

82 

iDi\oice... 

! 108 

101 

uncei tain 

; Piohihition 

1 107 

109 

A.n. 7 tc 8 

i Kingdom 

J 70 

03 

42 

j Pen 

.! 2 

17 

52 

1 Inevitable Day... 

77 

42 

51 


Stop.s 

Noah 

Genii ... ... | 

Wrapped up 
Enfoldc^d 
Resuiicclion 
Time 

Messengers 

News 

Those who drag 
He fiowned 
Folding up 
Cleaving asunder 
Short Measure ... 
Rending in sunder 
I Cele.stial Signs... 

I Night Stai 
j Most High 
I Ovciwhelming ... 
Day-hreak 

City . 

Sun 

Night .. ... 

Sun in his mci.dian 
Expanding 
Fig ... 

Congealed blood 

(Night of) Pow'er 

Evidence 

Eaithquako 

Swift horses 

Striking 

Multiplying 

Afternoon 

Slanderer 

Elephant 

Quraish 

Necossarios • ••• 



11 
15 

1 

12 

b; 

17 

8 

FJ 

21 

unccrtaiiJ 

5 

2 

7 

P 

1 

10 

IS 
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que’ai? 


'— 1 



The Chronological Order. 

No. 

Title of Surah. 

Meaning in English. 

According 

According 
to Kcv. 

According to 




'd-din. 

J. Id. 
Rodwcll. 

Sir W. Muir. 

^ 108 

Kausar . 

Kausar. 

14 

9 

18 

^ 109 i 

Kafirun 

Infidels ... ... .... 

17 

12 

u8 

no ! 

Nasr ... . 

Assistance ... ...| 

101 

HI 

30 

lU 

Ahh Lahab ... 

Abu Lahab ... ...| 

5 

11 

22 

112 

IkJllftS . 

Unity ... 

21 

10 

20 

113 

Falaq ... 

Day-break 

19 

0 

uneort ain 

114 

Nas . 

Men . 

20 

7 

uncertain 


5. Rnku' (pi. Rukxi^dt')^ nn inclination of tho 
bead or bow. These aro sections of about 
ton verses or less, at which tho devout Mus¬ 
lim makes a bow of rejorence; they arc 
marked on tho ra£crgin of the Qiu ’an with the 
letter *ain with the number of tho I'uku^ 
over it. Muhammadans generally quoto their 
Qur’an by the Jtiz* or Sipdrak and tho 
Rnku\ 

6. RuLK The quarter of a Juz\ or Sipd- 
rah. 

7. The half of a Slpdrah. 

8. Tho three-quarters of a Slpdrah. 
Those throe divisions aro denoted by the 
words being 'widtton on the margin. 

0. Juz' (pi. AjziV). Peisian Slpdrah. 
Tliirty divisions oif the Qur’an, wliicdi have 
been rando to enable tho devout Muslim to 
recite the whole of tho Qur’an in tho thirty 
days cf Ramazan. Muhammadans usually 
quoto their Qur’iin by tho Slpdrah or Juz' and 
not by tho Surah. 

10. Manzil (pi, Mandzilj Stages). Tliose 
are seven in number, and aro marker! by the 
letters ^ O, which are said to 

spoil Fami bi Shauq, “My mouth with de¬ 
sire,” This arrangouiont is to enable tlio 
Muslim to rocito tho whole in tho course of 
u week. 

IV.'^The Contents of the Qur^dn and the 
Chronological Arrangement of its Chapters. 

In the Arabic Qur’un,tho Surahs are placed 
as they were arranged by Zaid ibn Si'ibit, 
who seems to have put them together re¬ 
gardless of any chronological sequence. The 
initial, or opening prayer, stands tirst, and 
then tho longest chapters. But the Muham- 
mad.an commentators admit that tho Quran 
13 not chronologically arranged ; and .TaUUu 
’d-din, in his /rydn, has given a list of them 
as they are supposed to havo been revealed. 
This list will be found under the JJivi.^iions o/ 
the Qur\hi in tho present article. And, what 
is still more confusing, all Muhammadan 
doctors allow that in some of the F^iirahs 
there aro verses which belong to a diiYerOnt 
date from that of other jiortiorj of the chap¬ 
ter; for example, in the Suiatii ’I-‘AIaq, tho 
first five versos l>elnng to a much earlier date 
than the others ; and m .buratu ’l-Baqaiah, 


verso 234 is acknowledged by all commenta¬ 
tors to have been revealed after verse 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If wo arrange the Surahs or Chapters ac¬ 
cording to tho order given in Suyiiti’s Ifgdny 
or by Sir William Muir, or by Mr Kodwcll, 
we cannot fail to mark Iho gradual develop¬ 
ment of Muhammad’s mind from that of a 
mere moral teacher and reformer to that of a 
prophet and w.arrior-chief. The contrast ho- 
tweon the earlier, middle, and later Suralis i*; 
vci*y instructive and interesting. 

In the earlier Surahs avc observe a predo¬ 
minance of a poclic.il element, a deep appre¬ 
ciation of tho beauty of natural objects, frag¬ 
mentary and impassioned utterances ; denun¬ 
ciation of w’oo and pimislmient being ex- 
j)ies,scd in these earlier Surahs with extreme 
brevity. 

“\\ith a change, however, in tlio position 
of Muliammad when ho o})enly assume', the 
ollieo of ‘ public w’arnor,’ tlio Surahs begin to 
vear a more prosaic and didactic tone, t bough 
tho })oetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout. We lose tho jioct in tlic ini^- 
■^louary aiming^ to eonvcit, and in the warm 
a'^sortcr of dogmatic trutlis ; tlio dcseiapfion^ 
of natural objects, of the Judgment, of Hea¬ 
ven and Hell, make way for gradually inei eas¬ 
ing historical statements, first from Jewish, 
and subse(|uently from Christian histories: 
■'nIuIo in the twiaity-ninc (thiitvi') Siiiahs 
rcNcalcd at Mi'dina we no longer listen to 
\ague words, oftcai. ns it would seem, with¬ 
out dofininito aim, hut to the eainc.st dispu¬ 
tant with the opponents of the new faith, the 
Apo.stio pleading the cause of what lu' hc- 
hovos to he the truth of God. He who at 
Mecca is tho admonislicr and persuadoi-, at 
ilcdina i.s the legislator and tho warrior dic¬ 
tating obedience, and who uses other weapons 
than tho pen of tJio poet and tho scribe: 
while wo aro startled by finding obedience t > 
God and the Apostle, God’s gifts and th,' 
Apostles, Gods pleasure and the Apostle’-, 
spoken of m the same brcatli, and epithet . 
ana attributes elsowhoro applied to xVllan 
open y applied to liimself. MVhoso obevetli 
the Apo.stio oboyeth Allah.’ 

Iho Suras, viewed as a whole, will thus 
appear to be tho work of one who began his 
career as a thoughtful inqumer after truth, 
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and as an earnest assertor of it in such rhe- | 
torical and poetical forms as ho deemed most i 
likely to win and attract liis countrymen, but 
who gradually ])rocoodcd fi om tluj doj^inatic 
teacher to the political founder of a system 
for which laws and regulations had to l>(‘ 
provided as occasions arose. And of all the 
Suras, it must bo leinarked that they wcie 
intended not only for readers hut for hearoi s 
—that they were all promul;.^ated by public 
recital—and that much was left, as the iinpci - 
feet sentences sboAv, to the manner and su;j:- 
gestive action of tho reciter.” (Rodwollk 
Preface io the Qur'an.) 

The absence of tho histoiical element fiac.n 
the Qur’an, as regards tho details of Muham¬ 
mad's daily life, may be judged of by tho 
fact that only two of bis coiitcmjiorai in', 
(Abu Lahab and Zaid) are mentioned in the 
entire volume, and tliat ^luhammad’s name i 
occurs but five times, althoui'li he is .all the 1 
wav through addiessod by the angel (iabind I 
as the K'cipientof tho di\Hie re\elatioiis, wi1 h 
the wt)id “ Porhajis also Mieli ))assag(''> 

as Sfiiali li , viu’ses o. and 271, and the 
niiMition of giudnnee, direction, wan¬ 
dering. mav have been suggested bv remini- 
scenec.s of his mercantile join neys in his oarlici 
years. 

Sir William Muir has very skilfullv arranged 
the Surahs into si.k periods. (See Caron, 

S. P. C. K. ed.), and although they are n<»t 
])recisc‘ly m the chronological order given by 
.lalalii 'd-Din in his Tlqnn, the arrangement 
secimis to b(‘ fully borne out by internal evi- 
denci‘. With tho assistance of Prof. Palmer's 
•■Table of Contents” slightly altered (77/c 
Quran. Oxford ed. 1H80), wo shall arrange 
the contents of the (Qur’an according to these 
jieriods. 

THE FIRST PKRIOD. 

Eighteen Surahs, comsi.sling of short rhap¬ 
sodies, may have been composed by Muham- 
iiiad Itoforc lie conceived the idea of a divine 
mission, none of which aio in tho form of a 
Uicssagc from the Doitv. 

CiiAPTKu CTTT. 

Saratft ’/-‘.I s^. 

The Chajitcr of the Afternoon. 

A short chaptei of one verse a.s follows :— 

‘‘ By the afternoon ! * Verily, man is in los-, ! 
fSave those who lieliovo and do right and bid 
each other be true, and bid each other bo 
patient.” - • 

Cii.vrTEU C. 

SiuutAt 'l-^Adiydt. 

Tho Chapter of tho Chargors. 

Oath by tho charging of war-liorscs. 

Man is ungrateful. 

Cer tainty of the Judgment. 

Chapter XCIX. 

Suratu 'Z‘Zahfilah. 

Tho Chapter of the Earthquake. 

The earthquake preceding the Judgment 

t)ay. 


Chapter XCI. 

Suratu '.'ih-Shanis, 

Tho Cha])ter of tho Sun. 

Purity of tho soul brings happinos.s. 
Example of Sainud. 

^ {The lattrr rcr.s'c.v are clcarlj of a later date 
than the jirst ten.) 

Chapter CVI. 

Siiratu '/-Qurai.di. 

The Chapter of tho Quraish. 

Tho Quraish aio bidden to give thanks to 
Cod for the trade of their two yearly cara¬ 
vans. 

Chapter I. 

Surtftn 'I-Fatihah. 

The 0])oning Chapter. 

A prayer for guidance. 

{This shoit chaptei. irhiih fs the Opening 
chaptei of the Qui'an^ is leritf'd in the hturtjj.) 
•‘ Piaiso bo to (ioil, L'od of all tlie worlds'! 
The compassionatthe lueieifull 
King of the day of leckoning ! 

Tikm* only do W(' worship, and to Thoo 
only do we ei y lor help, 
tiuide Thou us ni tho stiuight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hastf 
been gracious ; 

With wlioni Thou art not angry, 

And who go not a-.tiay..” 

Chapter CT. 

SuKitn d-ipu rah. 

Tho Ch.i})tor uf the Smiting. 

Tho terrors of the last day and of holl-firo 
{fd-I/dtuii/ah) 

Chapter XCV. 

Sfnafn 't- Tin, 

The Ciia],)ter of the Fig. 

The degradation of man. 

Futiuo lewaid and jumislimcnt. 

CuAl'lT.R cir. 

Sdiain 't-Takdsiir. 

llie Chajilei -J the Conlontioii about 
^ Numbers. 

I’wo f.imilics of tlio Arabs rebuked fop 
contcinling wliieU was the moii' munerous 
Waiiiing of the punislinieiit of hell. 

Chapter CIV. 

Suratu 'l-Hunur.ah. 

The Chapter of tlie BackhitOT. 
Backbiters sliall be cast into hell. 

'.Chapter LXXXII. 

Suiatu d-Iufitdr. 

The Chapter of the Cleaving Asunder. 
Signs of the JudL;inent Day. 

Guardian angels. 

Chapter XCII. 

Suratu 'l-L<iil. 

The Chajiter of the Night. 

Promi.se of reward to those who give aims 
and fear God and ‘‘ believe in the bobt.” 
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Chapter CV. 

Silratu 'l-Fii ' 

The Chapter of the Elepliant. 

The miraculous destruction of the Ahyssl- 
iaji army under, Ai)rahatu ’hAshram hv 
irds when invading Makkah ^Ylth elephants, 
jn the year that Muhammad was horn. 

Chapter LXXXIX. 

^Sihatii 'l-Fujr. 

^Tho Chapter of the Daw^i- 
. Fate of |)T^yioug nations who ViJjectcd thojT 
teachers. 

AdmoniTloh .tKoso who J‘ely too hlUch on 
Ihcir prosperity. 

ClIArTER XC. 

Stanlu 'l-Balad. 
tThe Chapter of the City. 

E 5 ;hort 4 tion fo pr.'ictisc charity. 

CfiArxEK XCIII. 

Sinaftt 'z~Zuhd. 

fha Chapter of the Forenoon. 

^fuhammad encouraged and hidden to rc- 
ilQemlicr how God has cared for him hitherto ; 
he is to ])0 eharitahlo in return, and to 
publish God’s goodness. 

Chapter XCIV. 

Sfirdtu '/~fn,'^hi>dh. 

The Chapter of “ IIa\c we not Expanded ?" 

God has made Muhammad's mi'^.'.ion easier 
to him. 

Chapter CVIII. 

Surdtn 'i- . 

The Clia})tcr oi al-Kausar 

Muhammad is commanded to offer the 
sacrifices out of hi^ abundance. 

Threat that his enemie.s .shall bo child¬ 

less. 

THE SECOND PERIOD. 

Four Surahs. 'riu> ujitniing of Muhammad'.s 
Ministry. Siiiah xcsi. ('uniains the command 
to recite, and, accouling to the Traditions, it 
was the fust re\ chit ion. 

CuArrKU XCAT. 

Suiutu 

The Cha})tt'i' of Congealed Blood. 

Muhammad’s tirst call to read the (^>in'an 

Denunciation of Abu Lahah for his opposi- 
tion. 

.fF/o; latter verses of this Surah are admittid 
to ve of a latei date than the Jvnncr.') 

Chapter CXII. 

Siiiatu 'l-lkhlds. 

The Chapter of the Unity. 

Declaration of God's unity. 

(This shot t Sdiah is hKjhlj esteemed^ and is 
recited in the daif^ hturtfy ) 

Say ; He is God alone : 

God the Eternal I 
Ho bogelteth not, 

And is not begotten ; 

And there is none like unto Him.” 
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Chapter LXXIV. 

Suratu 'l-Muddassir. 

The Chapter of the Covered. 
Mtihammad while covered up is biddefl to 
ari.se and preach. 

Denunciation of a rich infidel who mocker 
at the revelation. 

Hell and its nineteen angels. 

The infidels icbuked for demanding mate* 
rial scriptures as a ^proof of Muhammad’s 
mission. 

Chapter CXL 
Suratu Tahbat. 

The Chapter of Let Polish.” 
Denunciation of Abu Lahah and his wifo^ 
who arc threatened wuth hell fire. 

THE THIRD PERIOD. 

Nineteen Surahs, chiefly dcseiiptions of 
the Resurrection, Paradise, and llell, with 
refeienee to (Ik* glowing opjx'siiidn of the 
I Qmaish, guen fnan the coniniencement of 
i Muliammud's public ministry to the Ahys.si- 
j man emigration. 

I CiiAPri.R LXXXVII 

Sii/alu '(-Add. 

The Chaptei of the Most High 
Muhamunid shall md forget any of the 
re\elation ^ave wlmt God })hM' 0 s 

The revelation is ihe same as that gi\en to 
Abr.iham .'iiid Mtiscs. 

CuAriiR XCVH. 

Smatu 't-iladt. 

Tile Cha])tei of Power. 

The Quran ic\ealcd on the night of 
power 

Its exeellonoe. 

Angels descend thereon. 

CiiAprER LXXXVni 

Sin Ilf 11 'I- (iJiiShi i/ith. 

'fhe Ch.t})t<*i of tho' ()\(u w helming. 

Dcsciiptioii rd the Last D.iv. Heaven and 
Hell. 

CiiApri.K LXXN 
I'^iiiafii •Alx/sii. 

Tho Cha})lei " ho l-'iowned.” 

I'he Pio})het rebuked for fi owning on a 
poor blind belit'xer. 

The Cl cation and Resurreetion. 

Chai’Ter LXXXIV. 

Suratu 'l-]iishii/dq. 

Tho Chapter of the Rending Asunder 
Signs of the .Judgment Day. 

The books of men’s actions. 

The Resurrection. 

’ Denunciation of misheliovers. 

Chapter LX XXL 
Sfn atu '/- Tah ivlr. 

The Chapter of the Folding-up. 

Terrors of tlie Judgment Day. 

The female child who has been buried 
ali\e will demand vengeance. 
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AlluBion to the Prophet's vision of Gabriel 
on Mount Hira’. 

He is vindicated from the charge of mad¬ 
ness. 

Chapter LXXXVI. 

Suratu ^ut-T^rig. 

The Chapter of the Night Star, 

By the night-star, every soul has a guar¬ 
dian angel. 

Creation and resurrection of man. 

The plot of the infidels shall bo frus¬ 
trated. 

Chatter CX. 

Suratu ^n-Nas7'. 

The Chapter of Help. 

Prophecy that men shall join Islam by 
troops. 

Chatter LXXXV 
Siiratu H~Buruj. 

The Chapter of the Zodiacal Signs. 
Denunciation of those_ who persecute be¬ 
lievers. 

Example of the fate of Pharaoh and 
Samud. 

Chapter LXXXIII. 

Siiratu 't-TatJif. 

The Chapter of those who give Short Weight. 
Fraudulent traders are warned. 

Sijjin, the register of the acts of the 
wicked. 

Hell and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVIII. 

Suratu ^n-Naba\ 

The Chapter of the Information. 
Description of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVII. 

Suratu U-Mursalat. 

The Chapter of Messengers 
Oath by the angels who execute God’s 
behests. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Hell and Heaven. 

Chatter LXXVL 
Suratu 'd-Dahr. 

The Chapter of Time. 

Man’s conception and birth 

Unbelievers warned and believers promised 

reward. 

Exhortation to charity. 

Bliss of the charitable in Paradise. 

The Qur’an revealed by degrees. 

Only those believe whom God wills. 

Chapter LXXV. 

Suratu H-Qiydmah. 

The Chapter of ResuiTection. 

The Resurrection. 

Muhammad is bidden not to be hurried in 
repeating the Qur’an so as to commit it to 
memory. 

Dying agony of an infidel 
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Chapter LXX. 

Suratu H-Ma^drij. 

The Chapter of the Ascents. 

An unbeliever mockingly calls for a judg¬ 
ment on himself and his companions. ^ 

The terrors of the Judgment Day. 

Man’s ingratitude. 

Adultery denounced. 

Certainty of tho Judgment Day. 

CriAPTEK CIX. 

Suratu 'l-Kafirvm. 

The Chapter of tho Misbelievers. 

The Prophet will not follow the religion of 
tho misbelievers. 

Chatter CVII. 

Suratu H-M(Vun, 

The Chapter of Necessaries. 

Denunciation of the unbelieving and un¬ 
charitable. 

Chapter LV. 

SuKitu 'r-Rahman. 

The Chapter of tho Merciful. 

An enumeration of tho work.s of the Lord 
ending with a description of Paradise and 
Hell. 

A refrtMn runs thrcnighout this chapter :— 

‘•Which then of your Lord’s bounties do 
ye twain deny ? ” 

Chapter LVI, 

Suratu 7 - \ Vd(p^ah. 

Tho Chapter of tho Inevitable. 

Terrors of tho inevitable Day of Judgment. 

Description of Pniadiso and lloll. 

Proofs in Nature. 

None but the clean may touch tho Qur’an. 

The condition of a dying man. 

THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

Twenty-two .Suralis, given from the sixth to 
the tenth year of Muhammad’s ministry. With 
this period begin the narratives of the .fewi.sh 
Scriptuies, and Rabbinical and Arab legends. 
The temporary compromise \Nith idolatry is 
connected with iSuraii Ini. 

Chapter LXVII. 

Suratu H-Mutk. 

Tho Chapter of tho Kingdom. 

God tho Lord of heavens, 
marvels thereof. 

The discomfiture of tho misbeliever.s in 

Hell. 

The power of God exhibited in Nature. 

Warnings and threats of punishment. 

Chapter LIII. 

Suratu ^n-Napn. 

The Chapter of the Star. 

Oath by the star that Muhammad’s vision 
of his ascent to heaven was not a deluiron. 

' Description of tho same 

Tho amended passage ielating to idolatry. 

Wickedness of asserting the angels to bo 
females. 

God’s Omniscience. 
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Rebuke of an apostle who paid another to 
t^ike upon him his burden at the Judgment 
Pay. 

Definition of true religion. 

God’s attributes. 

Chapter XXXH.^ 

Surafu ^s-Sajdah. 

The Chapter of Adoration. 

The Qur’an is truth from the Lord. 

God the Creator and Governor. 

Tho Resurrection. 

Conduct of true believers when they hear 
tho word. 

Their reward. 

The punishment of misbelievers. 

Description of floll. 

Tho people are exhorted to believe and are 
admonislied by tho fate of the ruined cities 
they sec around them. 

They are warned of the Judgment Day. 

Chai*ter XXXIX. 

Surafu 'z-Zuuiar. 

Tho Chapter of the Troops. 

Rebuke to tho idolaters who say they 
serve false gods us a means of access to God 
himself. 

Tho unity of Oud, tho Creator and Con¬ 
troller of tho universe. 

His indo})ond( nee and omnipotence. 

Ingratitude of man for God’s help. 

DilToronce between tho believers and un- 
bcliovors. 

Muhammad is called to sincerity of reli¬ 
gion and to Islam. 

Ho is to fear tho torment at the Judgment 
Day if he disobeys tho call. 

Hell-fire is prepared for the infidels. 

Paradise promised to those who avoid 
idolatry.” 

Tho irrigation of tho soil and the growth of 
corn are signs. 

Tho Qur’an makes the skin of those who 
fear God creep. 

Threat of the Judgment Day. 

Tho Makkans are warned by tho fate of 
their predecessors not to reject tho Qur’an. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
tho idolaters. 

Muhammad not immortal. 

Warning to those who be against God, and 
promise of reward to those who assert tho 
truth. 

Muhammad is not to bo frightened with 
the idols of tho Makkans. 

Their helplessness demon.stratcd. 

The Qur’an is a guide, but the Prophet 
cannot compel men to follow it. 

Human souls are taken to God during 
sleep, and those who are destined, to live on 
are sent back. 

No intercession allowed with God. 

The doctrine’ of the unity of God teirifics 
the idolaters. 

Prayer to God to decide between them 

The infidels will regret on the Resurrection 
Day. 

Ingratitude of man for God’s help in 

trouble. 
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. The Makkans are warned by the fate of. 
their predecc.ssors. 

Exhortation to repentance before it is too 
late. 

Salvation of the God-fearing. 

God tho creator and controller of every 
thing. 

Description of the Last Judgment. 

All souls driven in troops to heaven or to 
hell. 

CuArTER LXXIII. 

Sinntu d-MuzzammU. 

The Chapter of the Enwrapped. 

Muhammad, when wrapped up in his 
mantle, is bidden to arise and pray. 

Is bidden to repeat the Qur’an and to prac¬ 
tice devotion by night. 

He is to boar with tho unbelievers for a 
while. 

Pharaoh rejected the apostle sent to him. 

Stated times for prayer prescribed. 

Almsgiving prescribed. 

Chapter LXXIX. 

Surafu ^n-Nazi*at. 

The Chapter of those who Tear Out, 

The coming of the Day of Judgment. 

The calf of Mosea. 

Ilis interview with Pharaoh, 

Chastisement of tho latter. 

Tho Creation and Uosurrection. 

Chapter LIV. 

Surafu '/-Qainar. 

Tho Chapter of tho Moon. 

Tho splitting asunder of tho moon, 

Muhammad accused of imposture. 

Tlie Makkans warned by the stories of 
Noah and tho Deluge, of Samud, tho people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The sure coming of tho Judgment. 

Chai*ter XXXIV. 

Surafu Saha'. 

Tho Chapter of Siiba’. 

Tho omniscience of God. 

Those who have received knoivledge re¬ 
cognise the revelation. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad' for 
preaching tho Resurrection. 

Tho birds and mountains sing praises with 
David. 

Iron softened for him. 

Ho makes coats of mail 

Tho wind subjected to Solomon. 

A fountain of brass made to flow for him. 

Tho jiniis oompolled to work for him. 

His death only discovered by means of the 
worm that gnawed. 

Tho statli that supported his corpse. 

Tho prosperity of Saba’. 

Bursting of the dyke (al-‘Arim) and ruin of 
the town. 

Helplessness of the false gods. ^ 

They cannot intercede for their worship¬ 
pers when assembled at the Last Day. 

Fate of the misbelievers on that day. 

The proud and the weak shall dispute as to 
which misled the others. 
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The afflucn^^e of the ^lakkans will only in- 
crense their ruin. ^ 

The angels shall disown tho worship)30i\s of 
fal'O gotl'^. 

Tho< Makkans accuse INIuhanimad of im¬ 
posture. 

did other nations deal with tlicir Pro'- 
phets and were ]3unisbod for it. 

Muliammad is cleared of the su.sjncion of 
insanity. 

Tlie wretched plight of tho misbelievors on 
the La^i Day. 

Chapter XXXI. 

Si/) (flu L)iq))l(in. 

The Chapter of Lu(|man. 

The Qur’an a guidance to believers. 

Denunciation of one vho jnircbased Pei- 
fcian legends and preferred them to tlio I 
QurTin. 

God in Nature. I 

Other gods can create nothing. 

Wisd'nn gianted to Lu.]man. 

Hi^ advici' to his son. 

The ob'^tinacy of tlic infidels rebuked. 

If tlic sea were ink and tho treo.s pen.s, 
thev \\ould not suflicc to write tho words of 
tin' In-rd 

(iod in iiiifc'-t in the night and day, in tho 
>nn an ii nn on, and in rescuing men from 
dangci by sea. 

God (.illy kiioNNs till' futuro. 

CiiARrER LXIX. 

Si/x/Ui '/~Jld(iqah. 

The Chaptei of the Inovitahle. 

Tho I’le^itable ludgnient. 

]‘'a!e of those uho denied it, of Ad, f^amud, 
and Piiaiaoh. 

The Dohigi' and tlie Last Judgment. 

Vindication of Muhammad from the charge 
of Inning forged tho Qur’an. 

Chapter LXVIU. 

Suratv 'l-Llalam. 

The Chajiter of the Pen. 

Muhammad is neither mad nor an im¬ 
postor 

Denounced by an insolent opponent 

Kxample from the fate of the owner of the 
gai deii.s. 

Dnbfdievers threatened. 

Muhammad exhorted to be patient and not 
to follow the example of Jonah. 

Chapter XLI. 

'' Sfo'/itu Fussilat. 

The Cha})ter “Are Detailed.” 

The Makkans are called on to boliovo the 
Qm'an. 

The ('I'cation of the heavens and'' C^e 
earth. 

Warning from the fate v>f ‘Ad and Samud. 

The very skims of the unbeliever.s .shall 
boar witnc.ss against them on the Day of 
Judgment. , 

Pum.shinont of tho.se who reject the Qur’an. 

The angeds descend and encourage those 
<^’ho belicNc. 

Precept to return good for evil. 
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Refuge to be sought tvith Gijd against 
temptation from the devil. 

Against sun and moon wor.sbip. 

• The nngcl.s praij,e (Jod, though tho idola¬ 
ters arc tuo ])ruud to do so. 

The (|uickcmng of tho earth with rain i.s a 
sign. 

Tho Qur’an a confirmation of previous 
scripture.s. 

If it had boon revealed hi a foreign tongue 
the people would have objected that they 
could not understand it, ami that the Pro¬ 
phet, being an Aiab, should have had a 
ro\cdation in his own language. 

Moses’ scripture wa.s also the subject of 
dispute. 

God is oiiinmcient 

The f.ils(' gods ^\lll d(‘sert their worship- 
})ors at the Ih'siii i ectum. 

Man’s iiigiatitmle loi (iod’s help in trouble. 

God is suflic'UMit vitno'-s of the truth. 

Chapter LXXI. 

Si/xrtK Xuh 
Tho Ch:i})tcr of Xoah. 

Noah’s jireachiiig to the Antediluvians. 

Their live idtds also ^vorsllippod by tho 
Arabs. 

Tlieii fate. 

Chapter LII. 

Suxitn 't-'I'ur. 

The Chajiter of the Mount. 

Oath by IMount Sinai and other things. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Bliss of Paiadisi'. 

Muhammad is neither a madman, sooth- 
.sa\er, poet, iioi impostor.^ 

Rcjiroof ((f the Makkans foi their RU])or- 
stitions, and for proudly rejecting tho Iho- 
phet. 

Chapter L. 

Sit)atII iidf. 

The Chnjitei of Qiif. 

Proofs ill nature of a future life. 

Kxainjde of the fate of the nations of old 
wlio rejected tho apostles. 

Creation of man. 

God’.s pioximity to him. 

Tlu; two recording angels. 

Death and llcbUiroction. 

The Last Judgment and exhortation to 
believe. 

Chapter XLV. 

Suratu 'l-Jdi<iyah. 

The Chapter of the Kneeling. 

God revealed in nature. 

Denunciation of the infidels 

Trading hy sea a sign of God’s providence. 

The law first given to Israel, then to Mu¬ 
hammad 111 the Qur’an. 

Ans\\er to the infidels who deny the Re- 
.surroction, and waining of tlicir fate on that 
day. 

Chapter XLIV. 

Surutu \{~Dul^d)L 
The Chapter of the Smoke. 

Night of the revelation of the QuiTin. 

Unity of God. 

63 
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of the Last Day, nvhen n smoke shall | 
pYer the heavens, and the unbelievers shall 
e punished for rejecting the .Prophet, and 
Allying he is taught by others or distracted. 

'•Fate of Pharaoh for rejecting Closes. 

Fate of the people of Jubba‘. 

The Judgment Day. 

iThe tree Zaqqum and the panishment of 
hell. 

Paradise and the virgins thereof. 

The Qur’an revealed in Arabic for an 

Admonition. 

Chapter XXXVII. 

Siiratu 

The Chapter of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those ^vho drive the clouds, and by lliose 
■who rehearse the Qur’an, that God is one 
nlonol 

ThOv guard the gates of heaven, and i^eli 
the devils, who w’ould listen there, with 
sbootihg-stars. 

Do the MakkJlns imagine themselves 
Atrpnger than the angels, that they mock 
©f God’s signs and deny tiie Resurrection? 

'The false gods and the Makkans shall 
i^criminato each othei at tlie Judgment 
bay. 

They say now, “Sliall nnc leave our god-^ 
lor a mad poet ? ” 

They shall taste hell-tlre foi then unbelief, 
while the bolievors are m Paiadiso. 

Description of the delights thereof. 

The maidens there. 

The blessed shall see their unbelieving 
ift5rmer comrades in hell. 

Immortality of the bles.sed. 

Az-Zaqqiim the accursed tree in hell. 

Horrors of that place. 

The posterity of Noah were hlessed. 

Abraham mocks at and bre.iks the idols. 

Ho is condemned to he burnt alive, but is 
delivered. 

Is commanded to offer up his son as a 
fiacrifice; obeys, but hi.s son is .spared. 

His posterity is ble.ssed. 

Moso.s and Aaron, too, loft a good report 
behind them; so, too, did Klias, who pro- 
te.sted against the worship of Baal. 

Lot was saved. 

Jonah wa.s delivered after having been 
thrown overboard and swallowed by a fish. 

The gourd. 

Jonah is sent to jircach to the people of 
the city (of Nineveh). 

The Makkans rebuked for saying that God 
has daughters, and for saying that He i.s akin 
to tho jinns. 

The angels declare that they are but the 
humble servants of God. 

The success of the Prophet and the con¬ 
fusion of tho infidels foretold. 

S 

ClIXPTER XXX. 

Siiratu 'r-Rum. 

The Chapter of the Greeks. 

Victory of tho Persians over the Greeks. 

Prophecy of the coming triumph cf the 

Utter. 
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The Makkans w'arned by the fate of foimer 
cities. 

The idols shall forsake them at the Re¬ 
surrection. 

The believers .shall enter Paradise. 

God is to bo praised in the morning and 
evening and at noon and .sunset. 

His creation of man and of the universo 
and Hi.s providence arc signs. 

He is the ineomp.aiable Lord of all, 

Warning against idelalry and .schism. 

Honesty inculcated and u.sury reproved 

God only creatc.s and kills. 

Corruption in the earth through sin. 

The fate of former idolaters. 

Exhortation to believe before tho sudden 
coming of the Judgment Day. 

God’s sending rain to quicken the earth is 
a sign of His pouer, 

Muh.'immad cannot make the deaf hcai his 
message. 

Warning of the Last Day. 

ClIAFrER XXVI. 

Siiratu \h- Shii^ai d\ 

The Cha])ter of the Poets. 

Muhammad is not to be vexed by the 
people’s unbelief. 

Though called a liai now, his cause shall 
Iriuinjih in the end. 

Mo^e-. and Pharaoh. 

lie teallest lie may he killed foi -.laving 
tho Egyptian. 

Phaiaoh ehaiges him with ingratitude. 

Their dl^]ulto .ihoul God 

Pharaoh elaiui.^ to he God himself. 

The miracles of tho rod and the white 
hand. 

Modes’ contest with tlu' magicians. 

The magicians are eoinpiorcd and believe. 

Pharaoh threatens them with condign 
jnmishment. 

The Isiaelites lease Egypt and arc pur- 
sue<l. 

Tlie j>assing of tht‘ Re<l Sea and destruc¬ 
tion of Phaiaoh and liis liosts. 

Tlie history of Ahi.iliam. 

He })roache.s against idolatry. 

Noah IS callod a h;ir and vindicated^ 

Hud pieaelies to the peojilo of ‘Ad and 
Salih to Samud. 

The latter hamstring the sho-camel and 
pcri.'>h. 

The Clime and punishment of the people 
of Sodom, 

The people of the Grove and the prophet 
Shu‘aib. 

The Qur’an revealed through the iustni- 
mentality of the Faithful Spirit (Galiriel) in 
plain Arabic. 

The learned .Jew's recognise its truth from 
tho prophecies in their own scriptures. 

The devils could not have brought it. 

Muhammad is to be meek towards be¬ 
lievers and to warn his clansmen. 

Those upon whom the devils descend, 
namely, the poets who wander distraught in 
every vale. 
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CllAVTEU KV. 

'l-Jfij). 

Thf> Chnjitor of 

Misbelievers \m 11 one day vc.i^M-et tlioir 
misbelief. 

No city was ever destroyed witliout w.un- 
ing'. 

The infidels muckingly ask Muhammad to 
bring down angels to punish thorn. 

So did the sinneis of old act toward.s their 
apostles. 

There arc signs enougli in the zodiac, 
guarded as they are from tlie devils who aio 
pelted with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
listen. 

All nature is under God’s control. 
iMan created from clay, and jinn from 
smokeless lire. 

The angels liidden to luhjre Adam. 

The devil refuses, is cursed and expelled, 
but respited until the Day of Judgment, 

Is allowed to sodiieo mankind 
flell, with its seven doors, promised to 
misbelievers, and Pa i ad iso to Indiovcis 
Story of Abiaham'b angelie guest-' 

They announce to him tlu' birth of a son. 
They })rooeed to Lot’s f.diiily. 

The crime and punishment ol tlio )n.'ojde of 
Sudom. 

The ruined cities »till lemam to tell the 
tale. 

Similar fate of the pecjile ot the Grove and 
of al-Hijr. 

The hour di aws nigh. 

The Lord Ommscicnt Creator lia> sent the 
Qur'an and the seven verses of repetition. 

i\Iuhammad is noi to grieve at the \NorldIy 
sucee>s of unliolievei 

Those ^^ho dismember the Qur’an mo 
thiealened \Mtli punishiiK'iit. 

Muhamraiid i-. encouiagcd against the mis* 
believers. 

CllArTTK LI. 
t'^u/atit 'z-Zunijai. 
d’ho Chnjitei of the Scattereis. 

Ontlis by diiieiont natural phenomena 
that the Judgment Day will come. 

Story (J Abiaham's enteitainiiig tlie angel-'. 
The destructinn of Sodom. 

Fate of Phara<»h, (J ‘Ad. of Samiul. and 
of the pc<^ple of Xoali. 

Vindication of Muluimmad again&t the 
t harges of imposture or nuuhioss. 

THE FIFTH PERIOD. 

Tliiity-onc Sfiiahs. l^’rom the tenth year 
of Muhammad's ministry to the flight from 
Makkah. 

The Surali.s of this period contain some 
n.'irratnos from tlie gospel. The nte.s of 
pilgrimage are enjoined. The cavillings of 
the Qui aish ar(‘ refuted; and wo have vivid 
pictuiings of the Uesui rcctioii and Judgment, 

»’i Heaven and Hell. ^^Jth j.ioof’s of Gods 
unity, jiower and prcdidenee. 

From etage to .stage the Surahs become, 
on tb*', ^, ;4ge longer, and seme f l them 
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I now fill m.any pages. In the latter Surahs of 
! flu’s ]xui(m1,\vo moot not unfrcqucntly with 
, M.idinah p:.'.-'.igo-', whic'h have been intorpo- 
[ litcd as IxMiing on some connected subject. 

. A-' oxample.s may be taken, verse 40 of 
1 ^urah xxii., in 'vvhich permission is given to 
I bear aims ,-t!j.ainst the idakkans : vei-'O 33, 

! Surah xvii., cont.nnmg lulcs for the ndmim- 
I sti.ation of, justice ; verse 111, Surah xvi., 
j 1 oferring to Midi l>elievcrs as had lied their 
j c.-uiilrv and fought for the faith; being all 
j )».issage> xNhidi cuuUl have been promul* 
gated only alter the I'lighl to al-Mudiiiah, 

CiiAPTru XLVI 

,*^iii(tfu '/-Ahfja/*. 

The Chaiitci of al-Ahip'if 

Hod the Mily Hod and Creator. 

The unbidiexeis call Muhammad a sor* 
eercr or .i foigci. 

The book of i\lo.sCs was levoalod before, 
and the Qur’an is a conlirnmtion of it in 
Arabic, 

Conception, birth, and life of man. 

Ivmdness tn paiciits and aceeptanoo of 
Islam ('iijoiiiod. 

The misbelievers are warned by tho 
examjile (J ‘.\d, vho d'.xell in Ahqiif, and by 
that (if the cities whoso ruins lie around 
Makkah. 

Allusion to the jinns who listened to Mu- 
liammad'fi pi caching at Makkah on his ro* 
turn liom at-T;Vif. 

Wainmg to unhclievors of tho punishment 
of tho Last Da}'. 

CiiAn'ER LXXII. 

Sill atu 'I-Jinn. 

The Chapter of the Jinn. 

A ciowd of iinns listen to Muhammad's 
teaching at XakXibT-h. 

Thoir account of thcm.selvos. 

Muhammad exhoited to porsevero iu 
preaching. 

CiiArxEit XXXV. 

Silratu 'I-Mdf(TiLah . 

The Chapter of the Angels. 

Piaisc of God, who makes the Angels hifl 
mcsscngciK, 

God’.s unity. 

A})u.siles bofoio Muhammad were accused 
of imjiusture. 

Punislimont in otoio for the unbeliever.^. 

Muliammad is not to be vexed on their 
account. 

God .‘^erids rain to qui' kon tho dead earth. 

J'his i.s a sign of the Resurrection. 

Tho power of (jod .shown in all nature. 

The lielpbMsness of tho idols. 

They will (lisclaim their worshipper.s attho 
Resurrec tion. 

No soul hall bear the burden of another. 

Muhammad cannot compel people to bo» 
licvc. 

He is onlv a wariier. 

Other nations ha\ e accused their pro^heta 
of imposture and perished. 

Reward of the God-fcaiing of bolievortf, 
and C'f tho'-o xxho re.ad and follow tho Qur’^ 
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Punishment of hell for the inlidcls. 

The idolaters shall be confounded on the 
Judgment Day. 

The Qurai.sh, m spite of their promises and 
of the examples around them, arc more arro¬ 
gant and unbelieving than other people. 

If God were to punish men as they deserve, 
be would not leave so much ns a beast on the 
earth; but He respites them for a time 

Chapter XXXVI. 

Sicratu Yd Sin. 

The Chapter of Ya Sm. 

Muhammad i.s God’s messenger, and the 
Qur’an is a revelation from God to warn a 
heedless people. 

The infidels are predestined not to believe. 

All men’s work shall be recorded 

The apostle.s of Jesus rejected at Antioch. 

Habibu ’n-Najjar exhorts the people to fol¬ 
low their advice. 

He is stoned to death by the populace. 

Gabriel cries out and the sinful people are 
destroyed. 

Men will laugh at the apostles who come to 
them, but they have an example in the 
nations who have perished before them. 

The quickening of the dead earth is a sign 
of the Resurrection 

Go'd’s power shown in the procreation of 
species. 

The alternation of night and day, the 
phases of the moon, the sun and moon in 
tboir orbits, are signs of God’s power 

So. too, the preservation of men in ships at 
sea. 

Almsgiving enjoined. 

The unbelievers jeer nt the command. 

The sudden coming of the Judgment Day. 

Blessed state of the believers in Paradise, 
and misery of the unbelievers in hell. 

Muhammad is no mere poet. 

The Qur’an an admonition. 

God’s providence. 

The false gods will not be able to help their 
worshippers. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Chattek XIX 
Surdtii Maryam. 

The Chaj)ter of Mary 

Zachariah prays for an heir 

He is promised a son, who is to be called 
John. 

Is struck dumb for three days as .1 .sign. 

John is born and given the Bool^; Judg¬ 
ment, grace, and jiuiity. 

Story of JMai y. 

The annunciation. 

Her deh voiy bene.ith i p.alin-tree. 

The infant Je^us in tlie emdle to.stifies to 
her innocence and to his (anu mission. 

Warning of the Day of Judgment 

Story of Abraham 

He reproves his fathoi, who throateus to 
stone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

Isaac and .facob are born to tiiin. 

Moses communes with C^od and has Aaron 
for a help. 
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fshmael and Idris mentioned as Prophets, 

Their .seed, when the signs of the Merciful 
are read, fall down adoring. 

The Makkans, their successor.^, arc pro¬ 
mised rew’ard in Paradise, if they repeat and 
believe. 

The angels only descend at the bidding of 
the Lord. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

Punishment of those who have rebelled 
against the Merciful. 

Reproof of one who said he should have 
wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 

The false gods shall deny their worshippers 
then. 

The devils sent to tempt unbelievers. 

The gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is convulsed at tho imputation 
that the Merciful has begotten a son. 

This revelation is only to warn mankind 
by the example of the generations who have 
passed away. 

Chapter XVIII. 

Suratu H-Kahf. 

The Chapter of the Cave. 

The Qur’an is a warning especially to those 
who say God ha« 'begotten a son. 

Muhammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Story of the Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known only to Gq^ 

Muhammad rebuked for promising i. r^e- 
lation on the subject. 

Ho is enjoined to obey God in all things, 
and not to be induced to give up his poorer 
followers. , 

Holl-firo threatened for the unbelievers and 
Paradise promised to'the good. 

Parable of tho proud man’s garden which 
was destroyed, while that of tho humble 
man flourished. ^ ^ \ 

This life is like the herb that spring^ up 
and peri8he.s. " ” 

Good works are more lasting than wealth 
and children. 

The Last Day. 

Tho devil refuses to adore Adam. 

The men are not to take him for a patron 

They shall bo forsaken by their patrons at 
the Last Day. 

Mon would believe, but that tho example 
of Ihose of yure must be repeated. 

Misbelievers arc unjust, and shall not be 
allowed to unTorstand, or be guided. 

But (iod IS merciful. 

Mory of Moses and his servant in search 
of al- Kh izi. 

They lose their fish at the confluence of 
the two seas, 

I’hey meet a strange prophet, who bids 
Moses not question anything ho may do. 

He scuttles a ship, kills a boy, and builds 
up a totteiing wall. 

Mose.s desires an explanation, which the 
stranger gives, and leaves him. 

Stoiy uf Zu ’1-Qarnain. 

He travels to the ocean of the setting 
sun. 
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Builds a rniupart to keep in Gogf and 
^la^rog. 

These arc to be let loose again before the 
Judgment Day. 

Reward and punishment on that day. 

Were the sea ink, it would not suffice for 
the words of the Lord. 

The Prophet is only a mortal. 

Chapter XXVII. 

Suratu 'n~NanJ. 

The Chapter of the Ant. 

The Qur’an a guidance to believers. 

God appears to Moses in the tire. 

Moses is sent to Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called a sorcerer. 

David and Solomon endowed with know’- 
ledge. 

Solomon taught the speech of birds. 

His army of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
through the valley of the ant. 

"One ant bids the rest retire to their holes 
lest Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smiles and answers her. 

He reviews the birds and misses the 
hoopoe, who, returning, brings news of the 
magnificence of the Queen of Sheba. 

Solomon sends him back with a letter to 
the Queen. 

A demon brings him her throne. 

She comes to Solomon, recognises her 
throne; marvels at the palace \Mth tho gla.ss 
floor, which she mistakes for water. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

• Samud reject Salih and perish. 

Lot is saved, while the people of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

Tho Lord, the God of nature, the only God 
Rnd Creator. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

The ruins of ancient cities an example, 

The Qur’an decides disputed points for the 
Jews, 

Muhammad bidden to trust in God, for he 
cannot make the deaf to hear bis message. 

The beast that shall appear at the Resur¬ 
rection. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

The Prophet bidden to worship the Loid 
of this land, to recite the Quran, and to be¬ 
come a Muslim. 

Chapter XLII. 

Suratu 'sh-Shura. 

The Chapter of Counsel. 

The Qur’an inspired by God to warn tho 
Mother of cities of the judgment to come. 

God is one, tho Creator of all things, who 
provides for all. 

Ho calls men to tho same religion as that 
of the prophets of old, which men have 
broken up into sects. 

Muhammad has only to proclaim his mes- 

8 age. 

Tiiuse who argue about God shall be con¬ 
futed. 

Xonc knows when the hour shall come but 
God. 

The idolaters .shall only have thoir portion 
in this life. 
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Gt)d will vindicate tho truth of His revela- 
tion. 

His creation and providence .->igns of His 
povser. 

Men’s misfortunes by land and ^ca arc duo 
to their own sins. 

The provision uf the next \Norld is best loi 
the lighteous. 

It is not sinful to retaliate if wrongevl, 
though forgiveness is a duty. 

The sinners .shall have none to help them 
on the Day of Judgment. 

They arc exhorted to repent before jt 
comes. v 

Ingratitude of main 

God controls all. 

No mortal has over .seen God face to 
face. * » 

Ho speaks to men only through inspiration 
of His apostles. 

This Qur’an was revealed by a .spin^ to 
guide into tho right way. 

Chapter XL. 

Suratu U~ Mu'min. 

The Chapter of tho Bolievor. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad encouraged by tho fate of 
other nations who rojectod their apostles. 

Tho angels’ prayer for the believers. 

Despair in hell of the idolateis. 

The terior.s of tho Judginont Day. 

God alono the Omniscient Judge. 

The vestige.s of former n.itions are still 
vi.siblc in the land to warn the peojilo. 

The story of Moses and Pliaraoh. 

Tho latter wishes to kill Moses, but a 
^ecret believer makes a long ap})oal. 

Pharaoh bids Haman construct a tower to 
mount up to tho God of Mosc.s. 

God saves the believer, and Pharaoh is 
ruined by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of tho damned. 

Exhortation to patience and praise. 

Those who wrangle about God rebuked. 

The certain coming of the Hour. 

The unity of (xod asserted and His attri- 
bntoH cnuinorated. 

Idolatry forbidden. 

The concojdion, bath, life, and death of 
man. 

Idolaters .shall find out their error in hell. 

Muhammad encouraged t'o wait for tho 
issue. 

Cattle to ride on and to eat are signs of 
God’s providence. 

Tho example of the nations who perished 
of old foi rejecting the apostles. 

ClIAPTEU XXXVIIL 
Siiratii '.s-Sdd. 

The Chapter of l?ad. 

Oath by the Qur’an. 

Example of forruei- generations who po¬ 
lished for unbelief, and for saying that their 
prophets were sorcerers and the Scriptures 
forgeries. 

The Makkans are warned thereby. 

Any hosts of the confederates shall bO 
routed. 
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Fate of the people of Noah, ‘Ad, Pharaoh, 
Samud, and Lot.- 

Tho Makkans must expect the same. 

Muhammad exhorted to bo patient of whftt 
they say. 

He is reminded of the powers bestowed on 
David. 

The parable of the ewe lamb.', proposed to 
David by the two antagonists. 

David exhorted not to follow lust 

The heaven and earth were not created in 
vain, as the misbelievers think. 

The QaiYin :i reminder. 

Solomon, lo.st in admiration of bis Iior.scs, 
neglects his devotions, but, repenting, slays 
them. 

A jinn in Solomon’B likeness is set on his 
throne to punish him. 

Ho rcjicnts and prays God for a kingdom 
such as no one should over pO'.sess again. 

The wind and the devils made subject to 

him. 

The p.a^lonce of Job. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Elisha and ZCi ’1-Kill. 

Happiness of the riglitcous in Paradise. 

Misery and mutual roenmination of the 
wicked in hell. 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proclaim Godt- unity. 

The creation of man and disobedience of 
Iblis, who is expelled. 

lie is respited till the Judgment Day, that 
ho may scduct: peojilc to misbelief. 

But ho and those who follow him .>hall 

nil hell. 


Chapter XXV, 

^‘iurdtu 'l-Furqan, 

The Chapter of tho Disci imination. 

The Disci immation .sent down as a warn¬ 
ing that God is one, the Creator and Governoi 
of all; yet tho Makkans call it old tolk-.' 

talcs. 

They ohiec't that tho Prophet acts and 
lives as a lueio mortal or n crazy. 

Hcll-rno ^hall bo the punishment ot thoso 
who dishelnne in tho Uesunection. 
Description of the Judgment Day. 

Tho Quraish object that the GJui’an was 
revealed piccrmcsl. 

Moses and Aanm and Xonh NNeie tieatcil 

I ike Muhammad, ln;l those ssho ealled tle-m 
iars were pumsliod 

*Ad and SamCul pcrislicd for tlie .-.amc 
sin. 

Tho ruins of the cities of tho plain aic 
existing exainploB. 

Yet they will nut accept the Pr.-jdu-t 
God cmitrols tho shub.w. ^m\cs ni.;'it 
fur a repose, quickens the do.id onih \\i»h 
rain. 

Ho lets loosi' tho two .sei., but place, a 
baniei t)etwccn tlicm. 

He lias cicateil man. 

Ho IS the loMiig and merciful God. 

The C^uiaush object to thv Merciful as a 
now God. 

The b;\\l\ and modeia’e aie His 


They ab.stnin from idolatry, murder, falsa 
witneB.s, and frivolous discourse. 

These shall be rewarded. 

God cares nothing for the rejection of his 
message by the infidels. 

Their punishment shall be lasting. 

Chapter XX. 


I 


i 


I 

! 


Suratn Td Hd. 

The Chapter of Ta Ha. ^ 

Tho Qur an a reminder from the Merciful, 
who owns all things and know.s all things. 
There is no god hut He. 

His are tho excellent names. 

St,ory of Moses. 

He perceives the lire and is addressed from 
it by (iod in the holy valley Tuvan. 

(jrod shows him the miracle of the stalY 
turned to a snake and of the white hand. 
Sends him to Pharaoh. 

Moses excuses himself because of the im¬ 
pediment in his .s})"cch. 

Aaron is given him as a niiiiislcr. 

Mo.se.G mother thiows him into the sea. 
tils sistei watche.s him. 

He IS icstorcd toxins mother. 

Slays an JCgyptian and flees to Midian. 
Mose.s and Aaron go to Pharaoh and call on 
him to heheve. 

Pharaoh charges them wuth being magn- 
ciuns. 

Their contest with the Egyptian magi¬ 
cians, who bclicv('. ;iud aie threatened wiih 
jmm^hmciit by Phaiaoh. 

Mu-os lead.-, the chihhen of Lsraol acies> 
the Nca. by a dry ro.id. 

Pharaoh and hm poujilo arc overw Iielmod. 
The co\enanl on iMuuiil Sinai. 

I'^ie imiacle ot liio manna ami (|UaiK. 
As-Saniiti niakt^s the calf in Mo-.os 
al)senee. 

Mose> .-ei/os his brolhei angrily by tho 
beard and <lo.sti(j\s tho calf. 

Misbohcvui , thieaiencd with the terrors of 
the Kesui 1 ectioii Day, 

Pale of the mountain-, on that day. 

All men shall bo summoned to jiulgmcnt, 

X" mtoi-‘e-.sii>n shall a\ail except fiom 
such as lh< Moioifnl permits. 

Tin Gui'an IS in .Vrabic that people may 
fcai and vcuiembei. 

MiilMinm.ul IS nut to hasten on its revcla* 
tiun. 

Adam hi“lxC his cuxcn.tnt with God 
Angel- tudden to adore Adam. 

Ihlis iefu-,es. 

Tempts Adam. 

Advim. ]-,ve, and the L)c\il expelled fioui 
Paiadis,'. 

Misbeln'\(>i s shall be gathered togolher 
blind on the UeMinection Dii\. 

1 he Makl:ans j)as,s l>y the mined dwellings 
of tile geneiatioiis who have been aforetime 
nostii.\eil fui unbuhef. 

But fui the JvJKr.s* word being passed, they 
would ha\e }»eiisbcd too. 

Muh.nmu.'d is uxboidoal to bcar-their in¬ 
sults i'aiie''.tly and to priu»e God through tho 
day. 

enjoined 
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Tho fate of those of yore a sufficient | 

sign, _ ^ ! 

Let them Avait and ^ec tho issue. | 

Chapter XLIII. ' 

Suilltu'z-ZuUullf. i 

Tho Chapter of Gilding. 

Tho original of tho Qur’an is with God 
The oxainplo of the nations of old who 
moc'ked at the prophets. 

God tho Cieator. 

Mon n:o hidden to praise Him who pro¬ 
vide-, man with ships und cattle whereon to 
ride. 

Tho Arabs arc rebuked for attributing 
female ofYspring to God, when th(‘v themselves 
lepmo when a female child is born to any 
one of t hem. 

They aie also blamed for asserting that 
the angels ar<‘ female. 

Tho cKcuse that this was the religion of 
theii fathors, will not avail 

It Is tho same as older nations mado. 

'i'heii fate. 

Abraham disclaimed idolatry. 

The Makkans wore permittfol to enjoy 
j)i o^p.'iaty only until tho Apostlo oanng and 
now liiat he has oomo they lojeet him. 

Til-' aie la'proved for saying that liad tho 
Pri<|'hf‘t I't'cn a man of eonsirbiration at M.ik- 
kah and at-l\Tif, they would ha\o o^^nod 
him I 

^vli-bcliovers would have had still more 
wealth and enjoyment, but that men ^^ould 
]ia\e then all become infidels. 

Those-vvho turn from the admonition shall 
he cliained to dcNils, who shall mislead 
them, 

God \m11 take vengoanoo on them, whe¬ 
ther Miihaiiiiiiad live to see it or ind, 
lie is imeonragcd to persevere. 

Moses was mocked hy Phaiaoh, whom he 
■was sent to warn. 

But Pharaoh and his people v/ere drowned. 
Answer to (he Arah.s, wlio ohjectoil that 
Jesi;-<. tdu, must come under tho ban against 
f.iG'e gods. 

But Jesus did not assume to lie a god. 

Threat of the coming of tho Hout. 

The IONS of Para-liso and the tci rors of 
Iloli. 

The damned shall beg Mfilik to make an 
end of them. 

Tlio recording angels note down the secret 
plots of the infidels. 

God has no son. 

Ho is the Lord of all. 

Chapter XII. 

Suj'dfu Yusuf. 

The Chapter of Joseph. 

Tho Qur’an revealed in Arabic that tho 
Makkans may understand. 

It contains the best of stories. 

Story of Joseph. 

He tells his father his dream. 

J^cob advises him to keep it to himself. 
Jealousy of Joseph’s brethren. 

They conspire to throw him in a pit. 

Induce bis father to let him go with them. 


They cast him in the pit, and briiig homo 
his shirt covered with lying blood. 

Travellers discover him and sell him into 
Egypt 

He is adopted by his master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innoconeo proved. 

HiS mi.slress shows him to tho women of. 
the city to excuse her conduct. — 

Tlieii amazement at his beauty. 

He is imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of tho baker and the 
cupbearer. 

Pharaoh’s dream. 

Joseph is .sent for to expound it. 

He is apjioiuted to a situation of trust in 
the land. 

His brethren arrive and do not rceogniso 
him. 

They ask for corn and lie requires them 
to bring their Noungest hi other as the condi¬ 
tion of his giving it to them. 

The goods they had brought to barter are 
icturned to their sack.s, 

Benjamin i-, sent l)ack. 

.To'-eph diseover.s himself to him. 

-loseph jtliu'es tlie king's drmking-cup in 
lus bi ('t)iei pack. 

Accusies them .ill of the theft. 

Takes Ibnijamin as a bondsman for tho 
theft. 

They return to .Tacob, who, in great grief, 
.sends tliein bark again, to luing him news. 

Josejih dis(’()\er.s himself to tliem and 
sends ba<“k Ins shirt. 

Jacob 1 ('cognises it by the smell. 

Jacob goes back with tiicm to Egypt. 

This story appealed to as a proof of tho 
truth of the Bevelation. 

Chapter XL 
Suiafu JIud. 

The Chapter of Hud. 

The Qur'an a book calling men to believe 
in the unity of (iotl 

Nothing is hidden from Him. 

He is tlie Creator of all. 

Men will not believe, and deem thom- 
Ridves secure, because their punishment i.s 
deferred. 

They demand a sign, or say tho Qur’an i'l 
invented hy tho Prophet ; but they and their 
false gods together cannot bring ton such 
Surahs. 

Misbelievers threatened with future puni.sli- 
ment, while believers are promised Para¬ 
dise. 

Noah was likewise sent, but his people 
objected that ho was a mere mortal like 
them.selves, and only followed by tho moaner 
sort of men. 

Ho also is accused of having invented his 
revelation. 

He i.s saved in tho ark and tho unbelievers 
drowned. 

He endeavours to save hi.s son. 

Tho ark settles on Mount al-Judl. 

Hud was sent to ‘Ad. 

His people plotted against him aqd worfil 
destroyed, while he was saved. 
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§allh was sent to Samud. 

The she-camel given for a sign. 

The people hamstring her and perish. 

Abraham entertains the angels who are 
sent to tho people of Lot.. 

He pleads for them. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, to spare the angels. 

He escapes by night, and Sodom is* de¬ 
stroyed. 

Shu‘aib is sent to Midian, and his people, 
rejecting his mission, perish too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be 
punished at the Resurrection. 

Tho Makkans, too, shall be punished. 

They are threatened with the Judgment 
Day, wlien they shall be sent to hell, while 
tho believers are in Paradise. 

The Makkans are bidden to take warning 
by tho fate of the cities whoso stories are 
related above. 

These stories are intended to strengthen 
tho Prophet’s heart. 

He is bidden to wait and leave tho issue to 
God. 

Chaptek X. 

Suratu Yunus. 

The Chapter of Jonah. 

No wonder that tho Qur’an was revealed to 
a mere man. 

Misbelievers deem him a sorceu'er. 

God the'Creatoi and Ruler. 

No one can intercede with Him except by 
His permission. 

Creation is a sign of His power. 

Reward hereafter for the believers. 

Man calls on God in distress, but foigets 
Him when deliverance couies. 

Warning from tho fall of former genera¬ 
tions. 

The infidels aio not satisfied with tho 
Qvw'iin. 

Muhammad dare not invent a false revela¬ 
tion 

False god.s can neither harm nor profit 
thorn. 

Poo})lo require .a sign. 

God saves pco})lo iii dangers by land and 
fica, 

'riiis life is like gi a.s.s. 

Promise ol Paradise and threat of Hell. 

Fate of the idolaters and false gods at the 
Last Day. 

Gotl the Lord of all. 

Other religions are mere conjecture. 

Tlio Qur’an could only have been devised 
by God. 

The Makkans are challenged to produce a 
.single Surah hko it. 

Unbelicvor.s warned of the La.st Day by the 
fate of previous nation.s. 

Reproval of those who prohibit lawful 
things. 

(iod is e\or watchful r>vor the Prophet’s 
action.'^. 

Ha)>)nness of tho boliever.s. 

Tho infidels cannot haim the Prophet. 

Refutation of those who ascribe oftspring 
to God. ^ ® 


Muhammad encouraged by the story of 
Noah and the other prophet.s of old. 

Fate of Pharaoh and vindication of Moses 
and Aaron. 

The people of the Book (Jews and Chris- 
tian.s) appealed to in confirniation of the truth 
of the Qur’an. 

The stoi y of Jonah. 

The people of Nineveh saved by repenting 
and believing in time. 

The people are exhorted to embrace Islam 
tho faith of tho Hanif. ’ 

God alone i.s powerful. 

Belief or unbelief affect only tho individual 
himself. 

Resignation and patience inculcated. 


Chapter XIV. 

Suratu Ihiuhhn. 

The Chapter of Abraham. 

The , Qur’an revealed to bring men from 
darknes.s into light. 

God is Lord of all. 

No apostle sent except with the languago 
of his own people. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

T]^he people of Noah. 

‘Ad and Samud objected that their prophets 
were mortals like thom.sclvcs. 

The prophets relied on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Fiightfurdescription of hell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
tho stormy w ind. 

Hclple.ssncs.s of the damned. 

But believers aie in Paradise. 

A good word is like a good tree whose Vuot 
is in the eaith and whoso brancliO'.* aie in the 
sky, and which gives fruit in all sea^yns. 

A bad wmid i.s u.s a tiee that is felled. 

God's word is sure. 

Idolaters are thicatcned with hell-fire. 

God IS tho Crcatoi of all. 

He subjects all things to man’s use. 

Abiabam prayed that the territory of Mak- 
kah might be a .sanctuary. 

The unjust are onlv respited till the Judg¬ 
ment Day. 

1 he ruins of the dwellings of those who 
ha\o peri.shed for the denying the hiission of 
their apostlc.s, are a proof of the truth of 
M u h a m m a d’s mission. 

The Loid will take vengeance on t’nc Last 
Day, when sinners shall burn in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover them. 

The Quran is a w'arning and an admoni¬ 
tion. 
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Suratu 'l-An^um, 

The Chapter of Cattle. 

Light and darkness are both created by 
G»>d. 

Rebuke to idolaters. 

They arc exhoitcd to take warning bv the 
phots^'^ i-cjccted the “pro- 

Had the revelation been a material book, 
they would have disbelieved it. 
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If the Prophet had been an angel, he»would 
hare come in the guise of a man. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad bidden to become a Muslim. 

Those who have the Scriptures ought to 
recognise Muhammad as the one foretold in 
them. 

The idolaters will be disappointed of the 
intercessioh of their gods on the Judgment 
Day. 

They deny the Resurrection Day now, but 
hereafter they will have awful proof of its 
truth. 

The next world ia preferable to this. 

Prophets aforetime were also mocked at, 
and they were patient. 

God could send them a sign if He pleased. 

Beasts, birds, and the like, are communities 
like men. 

Their fate is all written in the book. 

They, too, shall be gathered on the Judg¬ 
ment Day. 

Arguments in proof of the supreme power 
of God. 

Muhammad is only a messenger. 

He is to disclkim miraculous power 

Is not to repulse believers. 

He is bidden to abjure idolatry and not 
follow the lusts of the Makkans. 

God’s omniscience. 

Ho takes men’s souls to Himself during 
sleep. 

Sends guardian angels to watch over them. 

Preserves men in danger by land and sea. 

Muhammad is not to join in discussions on 
religion with idolaters, nor to associate with 
those who make a sport of it. 

Folly of idolatry set forth. 

God the Creator. 

Abraham’s perplexity in seeking after the 
true God. 

Worships successively the stars, the moon, 
and the sun, but is convinced that they are 
not gods by seeing them set. 

Tums^'to G^ and becomes a Hanif. 

Other prophets of old were inspired. 

The Qur'an is also a special revelation from 
God to the Makkans, fulfilling their Scrip¬ 
tures, but the Jews have perverted or sup¬ 
pressed parts of them. 

Denunciation of one who falsely pretended 
to be inspired. 

The Creation a proof of God’s unity. 

Rebuke to those who call the jinn His part¬ 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolaters are not to be abused, lest they, 
too, speak ill of God. 

The Makkans would not have believed 
even if a sign had been given them. 

Muhammad is to trust to God alone. 

Men are not to abstain from fpod over 
which God’s name has been pronounced. 

God will vindicate Hia messenger. 

Belie^f or tho reverse depends on God’s 
grace. 

The jinns and false gods, together with 
their worshippers, will be condemned to ever¬ 
lasting torment. 

God never punishes without first sending 
an apostle with warning. 
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The threatened doom cannot be averted. 

Denunciation of/ the idolatrous practices of 

the Arabs. 

Setting apart portions of the produce of tlio 
land for God and for the idols, and defraud¬ 
ing Gpd of His pjortion. 

Infanticide. 

Declaring cattle and tilth inviolable. 

God created all fruits and all cattle, both 
are therefore lawful. 

Argument proving the absurdity of some 
of these customs. 

Enumeration of the only kinds of food that 
kre unlawful. 

The prohibition to the Jews of certain food 
was only on account of their sins, 

God’s revealed word ia the only certain 
argument. 

Declaration of things really forbidden, 
namfely, harshness to parents, infanticide, 
abominable sins, and murder. 

The property of orphans is to be respected 
and fair-dealing to be practised. 

No boul compelled beyond its capacity. 

Tho Qur’an to be accepted on the sapao 
authority as the Book of Moses was. 

Faith required now without signs. 

No latter profession on tho Judgment Day 
shall profit them. 

Good works to bo rewarded tenfold, but 
evil works only by the same amount. 

Islam 18 the religion of Abraham the 
Hanif. 

A belief in one God, to whom all prayer 
and devotion is duo. 

Each soul shall bear its own burden. 

The high rank of some of the Makkans is 
only a trial from the Lord whereby to prove 
them. 

Chapter LXIV. 

, Suratu't-Ta^abun. 

The Chapter of Deceit. 

Ged the Creator 

The Resurrection. 

The Unity of God 

Wealth and children must not distract 
men from the service of God. 

Chapter XXYIIL 
Suratit 'l‘Qa9a$. 

The Chapter of thb Story. 

The history of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter and his vi'rier. 

Haman oppresses tho children of Israel. 

Moses is exposed on the river by hie 
mother. 

He ia adopted by Pharaoh. 

His sister watches him, and his mothoLi* 
engaged to nurse him. 

He grows up and slays tho Egyptian. 

Flees to Midian. 

Helps the two Midianit^ to draw water. 

Serves their father Shohaib for ten year* 
and then marries his da'ughtor. 

God appears to him in the fire. 

Is sent with his brother Aaron to Pha¬ 
raoh. 

Human builds Pharaoh a high tower to 
ascend to the God of Mobs*. 
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His punishment. 

Moses gives the Law. 

These stories are proofs of Muhammad's 
mission. 

The Arabs reject the Book of Moses and 
the Qur’an as two impostures. 

Those who have the Scriptures recogniie 
the truth of the Qur’an. 

The Makkans warned by the example of 
the cities of old that liavo perished. 

Disappointment of the idolaters at the Day 
of .Tudf^mient. 

IIoIpleKsness of the idols before God. 

Qarun’s great wealth. 

Tho earth opens and swallows him up for 
his pride and lils in.solenoe to Moses. 

" MuLamraad encouraged in his faith and 
purpose. 

.CnAiinn XXTIL 
Suratii 'l-Mu’viinin. 

Tho Chapter of Believers. 

The humble, chaste, and honest, shall 
prosper. 

The creation, birth, death, and resurrection 
of man. 

God’s goodness in providing for men’s sus¬ 
tenance. 

Noali sent to his people, who rojeot him 
because he is a mere mortal. ^ 

They are drowned, and he is saved in the 
ark, '' 

Moses and Aaron were ahso called liars. 

Mary and her son tho cause of their fol¬ 
lowers division into sects. 

The God-fearmg encouraged. 

Tho Quralsh rebuked for their pride, and 
for denying Muhammad, and calhng him 
possessed. 

They are reminded of tho famine and de¬ 
feat they have already oxjiorieQced. 

Docliino of tho Resurrection. 

The unity of (lod. 

He has no offspring. 

Is omniscient. 

!Muhammad is encouraged not to care for 
the false accusations of tho Makkans, but to 
seek refuge in God. 

Puni.shment, on the Day of Resurrection, of 
those who mocked at the littio party of be¬ 
lievers. 

Chaptetr XXn. 

Siirntu 'l-Hajj. 

The Ohupter of the Pilgrimage. 

Terrors of tho Last Da}”, yet men dispute 
-about God and follow devils. 

The conception, birth, growth, aad death of 
men, and the growth of herbs in the ground 
uro proofs of the Resurrection 

But some dispute, others waver between 
two opinions. 

The most desperate means cannot thwart 
the divine decrees. 

God amII decide between the Jews, *Chris- 
tiams, S.ibinns, Magians, and idolaters on the 
Judgment Day. 

All naturo adores God. 

Tho misbelievers are threatened with hell- 
fire, ^nd tho hclit'veis promised Paradise 


qtjr’ah 

Punishment threatened to those who pro* 
hibit men from visiting the Sacred Mosquo. 

Abraham, when bidden to cleanse tho 
Ka‘bah, was told to proclaim the pilgrimage. 

The imlcs of the Hajj enjoined. 

Cattle are lawful food. 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Hanifs. 

Sacrifices at the Ka‘bah are enjoined. 

All men have their appointed rites, 

Tho name of God is to bje mentioned over 
cattle when slaughtered. 

Camels may be sacrificed and eaten. 

God will defend believers, but loves-hot 
misbelieving traitors. 

Tho.se who have been driven from their 
homes for acknowledging God’s unity are 
allowed to fight. 

If men did not fight for such a cause, all 
places of worship would bo destroyed. 

The people of Noah, ‘Ad, Samiid, Abra¬ 
ham, and Lot, called their prophets liars, 
and were allow'ed to range at large, but at 
last they were punished. 

Their cities were destroyed, and the ruins 
aro visible to travellers still. 

Muhammad is only sent to warn the Mak¬ 
kans of a like fate. 

Satan contrives to suggest a wrong read¬ 
ing to the Prophet while reading the Qur’an. 

The Kingdom shall be God’s upon the 
Judgment Day. 

Those who flee or are slain in the cause, 
shall bo provided for and rewarded. 

Believers who take revenge and are again 
attacked, will bo helped. 

All naturo is subject to God, 

Every nation has its rites to observe. 

The - idolaters treat the revelation with 
scorn. 

The false gods could not even create a 

fly- 

Exhortation to worship God and fight for 
the faith of Abraham, whoso religion tho 
Muslims profess. 

God is tho Sovereign and Helper, 

CUAl’TKR XXI. 

Suratu 1-A7nhiya*. 

The Chapter of the Prophets. 

Men mock at the revelation. 

They say it is a jumble of dreams, and 
that Muhammad is a poet, and they ask for 
a sign. 

The prophets of old wore but mortal. 

The people who rejected them perished. 

Heaven and earth were not created In 
sport. 

Truth shall crush falsehood. 

All things praise God. 

If there wore other gods than He, heaven 
and c.arth would be corrupted. 

All former prophets were taught there is 
no god but God. 

The Merciful has not begotten children. 

The angels are only His servants. 

The separation of earth from heiiVen, the 
creation of living things from water, tho 
steadying of the earth by mountains, and 
placing the al^y as a roof over it, and the 
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creation of the nic^bt and day, and of tbe sun 
and moon, are signs. 

No one was ever granted immortality. 

Kveiy soul must taste of death. 

The unbebovcrs mock at Muhammad and 
disbeHorc in the Merciful. 

]\lan IS hasty. 

Tho infidels are throntoned with punish¬ 
ment in the next woild. 

Those who mocked at the prophets of old 
poriphed. 

No one shall bo vrronged on the Last 
Day. 

Moses and Aaron received a scripturo. 

Abraham destroys the images which his 
people worshipped. 

He tells them that it was the largest idol 
which did it. 

He is condemned to ho burnt alive, but the 
fire iR miraculously made cool and safe. 

Abraham, Lot, Isaac, and Jacob, all in¬ 
spired. 

Lot was brought safely out of a city of 
wrong-doers. 

Noah also was saved. 

David and Solomon give judgment about d. 
field. 

The mountains and birds are made subject 
to David. 

He is taught the art of making coats'of 
mail. 

The wind and tho demons are subjected to 
Solomon, 

Job was saved. 

Ishmail, Idris, and Zu ’I-Kifl woro^ patient, 
and entered into the meicy of tho Lord. 

Zu 'n-Nun (Jonah) was saved in the fish’s 
belly. 

Zacbariah had his prayer granted aud a 
eon (John) given him. 

Tho spirit was breathed into the Vii'gin 
Mary. 

But their followers have divided into sects. 

A city once destroyed for unbelief shall 
not be restored till Gog and Magog aie let 
loose. 

The promise draws nigh. 

Idolaters shall bo the pebbles of hell. 

But the elect shall be lolled up as as-Sijill 
lolls up a hook. 

As IS written in the Psalms, “ The righ¬ 
teous shall inherit the earth.” 

Muhammad sent as a mercy to tho worlds. ^ 

God is one God. 

He knows all. 

Ho is tho Merciful 

Chapter XVII. 

Suratu Bani IsrcPil. 

The Chapter of tho Children of Israel. 

Allusion to the i^ight journey from the 
Sacred Mosque (at Makkah) to tho Remote 
Mosque (at Jerusalem). 

Moses received the book. 

Noah was a faithful servant. 

Israel’s two sins and theiv 

Th- QuTan a guuiu and a good tidings. 

Man praj^s for e\ il and is hasty. 

Night and day aie two signs. 

Kvory man's augury is round his neck. 
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Pneh one shall have a book on tho Romr- 
rection Day with an account of deeds. 

Each is tq bear tho burden of his ow i 
sins. 

No city is destroyed till warned by an 
apostle. 

Chi'ice of good in this world or the noxt. 

Muhammad is not to .isaocmte others with 
God. 

Kindness to parents enioined. 

Moderation to bo practised. 

Infanticide apd foniicatiun are sins. 

Homicide is not to bo avenged except for 
just caai-.o. 

Honesty and huniility inculcated. 

Tho angels are not the daughters of God. 

If theio were other gods, they would 
rebel against God. 

All in tho heavens praise Him. 

Unbelievers cannot understand tho Qur’an. 

Tho unity of Uod unacceptable to the 
M.-ikkana. 

Tho Reaurroction. 

Idolaters not to bo provoked. 

Some prophets j)roferred over others. 

False gods thomsolves havo recourso t«> 
God. 

All cities to be destroyed before tho Judg¬ 
ment Day. 

Had Muhammad been sent with signs, tho 
Makkaiis would have disbelieved them hlvo 
f^amud. 

Tho vision (of the Night Journey) and the 
Zaqqum tree of hell, are causes of conten¬ 
tion. 

Iblis’ disobedience and fall. 

He IS given permission to doindo inon. 

Safety by land and soa a spocuil mercy 
from God. 

All shall havo juslico at tho Last Day. 

Tho Saqif tribe at at-Tu'if nearly sodu'-o ’ 
Muhammad into promulgating an Unauthu- 
risod sentence. 

Injunction to pray. 

Man is ungrateful. 

Departure of the spirit. 

Mankind and puns togothor could not pro¬ 
duce the like of tho Qur'an. 

Signs demanded of Muhammad. 

Ho IS only a mortal. 

Fate of those who disbelieve in the Resur¬ 
rection. 

Moses brought nine signs, but Pharaoii 
disboliored in them. 

His fate. 

Tho children of Israol ffucccedcd him in 
hi 3 possessions. 

Tho Qur’an was revealed as occasion ro- 
quired. 

Those who believe tho scripture recog¬ 
nise it, 

God and the Merciful One "ii, nut two 
god.s, for God has i .arner. 

Chapter XVI. 

Suntfn 'n-Nahl. 

Tho Cbjiptci of tho Bcc. 

O-.'d’.^ dcorcc ^^lll■colno to jiass. 

Ho sends ilic angols to insli uct hi.> scr^' mU 
to give warning that thoie is no othei i^od. 
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The creation and ordering of all natural 
objects are signs of His power. 

The false gods are inanimate and powci- 

less. 

God is but one. 

The unbelievers who call the revelation 
old folks’tales, must bear tho burden of theii 
own sins. 

On tho Resurrection Day. their associates 
will disown them. 

Reception by tho angels of the wickod and 
the good in Hell and in Paradise. 

The infidels .stronuou.sly deny tho Resui- 
vection. 

The Muhajirun arc promised a good re¬ 
ward. 

The Jews and Christians to be asked to 
confirm the Qur’an. 

All nature adores God. 

Unity of God afiirmed. 

When in distress, men turn to God, but for¬ 
get Him and become idolaters when deliver¬ 
ance comes. 

The piactlce of seUing aside part of their 
produce foi tho idols ieproNcd. 

The pvacfico of female infanticide, while 
they ascribe daughtois to God. is reproved, 
and disbelief in tho future life also rebuked 
Satan is the patron of the intidcls, 

Tho Qur’an sent down is a guidance and 
mercy. 

The rain which quickens the de.id eaith. .iiid 
the ealtlo which give milk, and the vines 
which give fruit and wine are signs. 

The bee is inspired from the Lord to bmhl 
hives and to use those made first b} men. 

It.s honey is lawful. 

Tho rich Arabs arc reproved foi thou 
treatment of their slaves 

Ih'lplessness of the false gods illu.strated 
by tho jianible of the slave and of tho dumb 
man. 

(ioodnosfl of God in providing food and 
sheltei for men. 

Idolaters shall be disi'wned by the false 
gods at the Rosurrcctioii, 

Every nation shall have a witness against 
it on that day. 

Justice and good faith inculcated, espe- 
cinlly the duty of keeping to a tieaty once 
made. 

Satan has no power ovci' t)elicvers 
Vor^cB of the (^vu’an abrogated. 

The Holy Spnit (tJabiiol) i.s the instiu- 
raent of the lovelation. 

Suggestion that Muhammad is helped by 
^onie mortal to compo-'C the Qur’an 

This cannot bo, a.s tho person hinted at 
speaks a foreign language and the Qur’an is 
in .\iabic 

Denunciation of misboliever.s 
Warning of the fate Makkah is to OKpecl 
if Its inhai'itants continue to dK-^beheve. 
Unlawful food.s. 

tJod will forgive wrong done thiough igno- 
(aiu’c 

..'Wnaham was Ilanif. 

The uirhnance of tho Sabbath 
Muhauiniad is to dispute with his oppo¬ 
nents kindly. 


Tho believers are not to take too savage 
revenge. 

They are exhorted to patience and trust in 
God. 

Chapter XIII. 

Sui’afn 'i-Rci^L 
The Chapter ol Thunder 
The Quran a revelation fiom the Loid, the 
Creator and Governor of all. 

Mi.sbelievers arc threatened. 

God knows all, and the recording angels 
are ever present. 

Lightning and thunder celebrate God’s 
prai.sos. 

All in heaven and earth acknowledge 
Him. 

God sends rain and cause.s the torrent', tu 
flow 

The Rcum thereof is like tho dioss on 
smelted ore. 

The riglitcous and the bclicver.s aie pro¬ 
mised Paradise, and the misbeliev t*i ^ aie 
thieutened with hell-liic. 

Exhoitation to behove in tho Meiciful 
Wcie the Qur'an to couvul.se natiue, they 
w'ould not believe. 

Further threats again.st mi.sbelievers 
(Jod notes ih (3 deeds of every soul 
Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Pai.idiso and Hell. 

Muhammad lodden to perseveie m asse’it- 
ing the unity of God. 

Had ho not followed the Qur’an, God wavuld 
have loi.sakcn him. 

Othei apostles have bad wives and ehil- 
dicn 

None could bring- a sign without God's 
permission. 

Foi eveiy period there is a revelation. 

God can amiul or conliian any part of His 
revelation which He pleases. 

He ba.s tho Mother of the Book (oc the 
Eternal Original). 

Whether Muhammad live to see In', pie- 
dictions fulfilled or not, God only knows. 

His duty is only to preach the me.ssage. 

The coiiiiuests of Islam pointed to. 

God will support the jutophets againsC 
misbehevers. ^ 

Chapter XXIX. 

Sill (itn Ankdbut. 

The Chajitei of the Spider. 

Believer-, must bo proved. 

Kindnes.-, to be shown to parents, but 
they aioiU)t to bo obeved if they endeavour 
to lead their childicn to idolaliy. 

Tho hypocrites stand by the Muslim^, <'nlv 
in success. 

The unbelieveis tiy to seduce the he 
lievois by ofioring to I’eai then sins. 

Noah delncied from the deluge, 

.\biahani jireachos .igainst idolatry. 

Is c.ist into the tile, liut saved. 

Flee- fium his native landv 
I.sa<iC and Jakol) boin to him. 

Lot and the fate of tho iiihaliitants of 
Sodom 

Midian <uid then projihet Shu’iiit 
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•Ad and f^amud. 

Fate of Qavun, Pharaoh, and Haman. 
Similitude of the spidoi. 

Muharamnd bidden to rchcaise tlic Qni’fiii. 
Prn vor onioined. 

Tho^o who have scriptures are to bo mildly 
Jonlt ^^lth in disputation. 

They believe in the (Qur’an. 

Muhammad unable to read. 

Sign'' are only in the power of God 
The idolaters repiovod, and thicatcnod 
with punishment. 

The beliover.s promised rowaid 
God provides for all. 

This \Norld is hut a ^port. 

God saves men m dangers hy sea, vet they 
aie ungrateful. 

The territory Makkah inviol.-ildc. 
Exhortation to strive foi the faith 

Chaptkr \'II. 

.S/O (//ll '!■ A'inJ 
The Chapter of al-A‘raf. 
Muhammad is hidden to accept the Qui’an 
fea) Icssly 

'Fhe Makkana must take warning 1)\ the 
fate ' t those who icjeotod tin* prophets of 
old 

The creation and fall of Adam 
Ihlia allowed to tempt mankind 
Men aie tii go to mos(jue decent ly clad 
(bid has only piohiluted smlul actions 
Men aie warned not te leject the mis.Mun ef 
the aj'iostles. 

'I'hen punishment at and aftei dteilh it 
they do so. 

The happiness of helieveisin Pai.idist* 
Description of al-A’iaf, the jiaitilioii l>e 
twoen heaven and hell. 

Immediate belief in tho Qui'an nniuited 
God the Creator 

Humble and secret juaivei eiii.)ineil 
Proofs of (jiod’s goodness. 

Noah sent to wain bis j)eoj)I(‘ 

He iH buved m the ark while Ihe^ .iie 
drowned. 

Hud sent to ‘Ad. 

They reject his pleaching and aic j»nn- 
ished. 

Sfilih sent to Samhd. 

Ih'cduces the .shc-caincl as a sign 
The people hamstiing hei and arc pun¬ 
ished 

Lot sent to the pcoj)le of SoJuiu. 

Thi'ii punishment. 

Shu'aib sent to Midiaii 
Hi.s people reject him and aie destroyed 
Thus city afloi eit^ was dc.stio}ed foi 
I'eiccting the apostles. 

Moses .sent to Pliaiaoh 

d'he miracles ol tlie snake and the white 
hand 

Tho magicians contend with Moscs, arc 
ovei c oiiu' and behove. 

I^haraoh punishes them. 

Tho slaughter ot the first-horn 

The plagues of Egypt 

The Israelites aio delivered. 

Moses communes with God, who appear 
to him on the mount. 
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The giving of the Law 
The golden calf. 

Moscs’ncrath against Aaron 
The seventy elders 
The coming of Muhammad, tho illiterate 
Prophet, foretold. 

Some Jews aie just and rightly guided 
The division into twelve tribes. 

Tho miracle of smiting tho rock. 

Tho manna and quails. 

Tho command to enter the city, saying, 
“Hittatun,” and punishment foi disobe¬ 
dience 

'I’hc Sabbath-breaking city. 

The 1 1 nnsfoi uiatnm of the wicked mbabi- 

tant.s into apo.s 
JFho dispersion of the Jow.s 
Tho momit.un lield ovar the Jews. 

The covenant of God with the posterity of 
Adam. 

Am I not yoin Loi d ? 

Hinmliati*>n ol mie wlio, ha\ing foietold the 
coming of a piophel in the turn’ of Muham¬ 
mad, w'ould not acknowledge' the lattei ns 
such. 

Many, hotli of tho |inn ami of mankind, 
piedcstined to hell 

'riu' names td God aie not to ho pci veiled 
Muliammad is not })oss('ssed. 

Th(' coming of the lloui. 

Creation of .\dam and l‘A e. 

Gonception uud biith of their first child, 
‘ Ahdu l-liai IS 
Then idolatiy. 

Mols no lliemst'lvos soiwants of God 
They have neilliei life noi si'iiscs 
Muhammad is Itidden to (leat his opjui- 
nents with mihhioss 

TIh mention ol (iod's name lejieb- dmulidi 
influciK e.s 

.Men arc r('C<innnend('d to listen to (lie 
C^hiTan and to huuibh'thcmsi'hes befoio (ioil, 
whom the uiigcls adoie. 

ClIAI'IKK ('XHl. 

The Chaptci of the Da}l»reak. 

The Pioplu't seeks lefuge in God fiom evil 
mtluonce-'. 

CllAl'TKR C.XIV • 

n-Nns. 

Th(i Ghajdoi of Mon 

The Pro})hct seeks icliige m God fi om tho 
devil and his cmI suggestions. 

THE .SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD, 
'fwenty Siiiahs gi\cn at al-Madinah 
Cmai'Jku XCVHJ. 

Smoin !- lint iiiiutfi. 

The Chaj.tci "f the M.iiiifost Sign. 
Koliukc t'i Jew - and (yhiistians foi (b;ubling 
the manifc'l sign o! MuhammadX mission, 

GiiAiahU II. 

SuKifll 'I- 

The Chapter of the Heifer. 

The Qui'an a guidance. 

Ktihuke to unbchuvei.s 
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A parable of one who kindles fire. 

God IS not ashamed of trifling similitudes. 
The creation of man. 

Adam taught the names. 

IblLs refuses to adore him. 

The temptation and fall. 

The Children of Israel. 

Their trials in Egypt. 

Tbo golden calf. 

The manna and quails. 

Bidden to enter the city and say. “Hit- 
tatun." 

Moses strikes the rock. 

He bids the people slaughter a dun cow to 
discover a murder. 

Charge against the .Jews of corrupting the 
Scriptures. ^ 

The golden calf. 

Tlie mountain held over them. 

Gabriel icveals the Qur'an. 

Ha rut and Marut. 

Belie^ers arc not to say “ Ra,‘ina,” but 
“ Unzuraa.” 

Verses which are annulled will be loplaced 
by_ better ones. 

Paradise not exclusively for Jews and 
Christians. 

Mosques to he free. 

Story of Abraham, 
lie rebuilds the Ka‘bahi. 

Was a Hanif. 

The qililah free. 

As-Safa and al-Marwah maybe compassed. 
Proofs of God’s imit.v. 

Lawful and unlawful food. 

The law of retaliation for homicido. 
Testators. 

The fast of Ramazan. 

Rites of the pilgrimage. 

Its duration. 

Fighting for religion lawful duiing the 
eacred months. 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with idolaters unlawful. 

The law' of divorce. 

Of suckling children. 

The Muhajiriin to be rewarded. 

The Children of Israel demand a king 
Saul (Talut). 

The shechina. 

The ark. 

Saul and Gideon confounded. 

(ioliath. 

Jesus, 

' The Ayata ^f-kurs't (verse of the throne), 
assciling the self-subsistence and oninipro- 
•eonco of God. 

Nimrod and Abraham. 

Almsgiving. ‘ 

No compulsion in religion. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Ezekiel's vision of the dry bones referred 
to. 

Abraham and tbo biids. 

Almsgiving recommended. 

Usurer' denounced. 

Juaws relating to debt and trading. 

Persons mentally incapable are to act by 
agents. 

The behovoiT piaycr. 
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Chapter III. 

Suratu Ah' ^Imr&n. 

The Chapter of Tmran's Family. 

God’s unity and self-aubsistenco. 

The Qur’an confirmatory of previous scrip¬ 
ture. 

The verses arc either decisive or ambi¬ 
guous. 

Example of Pharaoh’s punishment. 

The battle of Badr. 

Islam the true religion. 

Puture torment eternal. 

Obedience to God/ and the Apostle en¬ 
joined. 

Conception of the Virgin Mars'. 

She is brought up bj' Zachariah. 

Birth of John. 

The annunciation of the Virgin. 

Birth and infancy of .Jesus. 

The miracle of the birds of clay. 

The disciples. 

Allusion to Muhammad’s dispute wdth a 
Christian deputation from Xajran. 

Abraham a Hanif. 

Reproof to Jew's who pretend to believe 
and then recant, and who pervert the sciip- 
tures. 

No distinction to be made between the 
prophets. 

The Jew's rebuked for prohibiting certain 
kinds of food. 

The foundation of the Ka‘bah. 

Abraham’s station. 

Pilgrimage enjoined. 

Schism and misbelief reproved. 

Battle of Uhud referred to. 

The victory at Badr due to angelic aid. 

Usury denoimced. 

Fate of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

Muhammad’s death must not divert the 
believers from thoir faith. 

Promise of God's help. 

Further account of the battle of Badr. 

The Muslim martyrs to enter Paradise. 

The victory of Badr more than couiileT- 
balanced the defeat at Uhiul. 

The hypocrites detected and rcjiroved. 

Death the common lot, even of apostles. 

Prayer for the believers. 

Exhoitation to vie in good woiks and lie 
patient. 

Chapter VIII. 

Suratu 'l-AnJ7il. 

The Chapter of the Spoils. 

Spoils Ijplong to God and the Apostle 

V ho aie tbo true believers ? 

The expedition of ^liihamiiiad .against the 
caravan fiom JSyiia iindei Abu 

The mir.ieulous vieloiy at Badr. 

Address to the Makkans who, fearing an 
attack from [Muhamniad, took s.anctuary in 
the K.'i‘bali, and prayed to God to decide 
between tliem.solves and him. 

Exhortation to believe :< ml a Vvid t: cachcry 

Plots against Muhammad frustrated by 
Divine interference. 

Tlio revelation tre.ited as old folk.s’ tales. 
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Rwbiike of the iJobit^is for mocking the 
Alu^tiuis al i<i avei 

OrVur <jf an anine>'t\ tu tho^^e who will he- 

Il(i^ c. 

Kxliuf tal Ion t-> fight the inficlehs. 

I))\ iMoji of the '.polls. 

DeseiiptiOii ol the battle. 

Tht‘ (‘iiiMiiv m.i'lc h) ^eein few in the Mus¬ 
lim’'^ \\hil'- thoy seojued ineio iiunicrous 

tlj.in t bt«v iillv w.‘i e 

d'he intideK foi-aken by Satan, their 
beehn . on I h.' da v of leitllo. 

Tate of tlie li\ pot i it os. 

Warnin:: from Pliai toh's fato. 
riie intidids w lio lo.-ak th<Mi 11 oaty. 
Tieaidimv to bo moi uitb the like. 

<k)(l \m 11 ludp the l*i--pbet .igaiiist the 

I 1 I it Ol s 

\ few oTiduinu bclioveis ^hall cun'jnei" a 
uinltitu<le ol mlidols 

'I’lit* .Mu>bm'^ ar<‘ n'])rove(l for accepting 
I iii-oiM for tlie oaptives taken at Badr. 

I'iio '>p aU 11 O 1 1 W ful 

riio .Miiliaiiiim ''nIio (lo.l \m(1i Muhammad, 

and the ilihahii ints ot il->I tdiiiah \N Im oi\o 

him lefnge. aio to tojm m > ot In .a, boi howd 
(hi u‘i I It \[A'fl. 

MttfltDiintdd 

d'lio ( "'1 Ip; ol of Mub immad 

lbonll^e of low ud to btdio\ors 

h]\boi tat loll to deal ^e\.nol\ with tno 
<mem\ 

Dc"' iipli'in of Paiadi'M' ami of Ibdl 
lie]iroof t(j soiiu' piotomb'd belipvor>, and 
tivpoei itos who ho^!tateto ul'cs tie* <n'iuinat'd 
to make ssai -igaiUbt t lie utibolnweis 
Theii seeiet nialno' >,1^111 lie lovoalml 
Kxhoitation to liolioM^ and to olioy biud 
and Lbo .\jicedlos, aud ■'aiiilbc all foi the 
faith 

t'lIVlTKR LXTI. 

Al// ii(ii 7 nnoCiih. 

'I'lio ( dia ptoi ol th>‘ ('oiigiegation 

(Jial b.is ‘flit tin* ilbtoiatf prepbot 

I'lio l.oA., i(diukod foi piibelief 

.u o Hot to leaAt* tin* < oiit,n egat ion 
dill mg diMiio >ei\]ie fur tho -ake of iner- 
ehundisc*. 

ClIM’TFK V. 

Suititu ' (- tY nlnJt, 

Tbo (,’ba})t '•! oi t b' Table. 

Believei s aj-• to Inllil then eomj».'iet^ 

Brute beastoxoepl iho-se heioifter men 
tioned, are hn\lul but < Inme dmmg thoj/d- 
LM iiJiage m unlaw ful 

The rite^ and sui iilloes of the lMgiima_o- 

a; o lav ful 

^ I'iie M imlim- ai e not 1 o bear ilhw ill ag lo ' 
the (^)ui aish. w ho pieNinitod them at llndn- 
br.aii fiom makiiu the I’llgriiuago 
Fm bidden meat ^ 

Tho food of'Jcwb and Chli-^tn!m i‘s hi w ful 
Muslims. 

So, too, their wouieii. 
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Ablution'? before prayers. 

Kales foi punticatioa in ca^es of pollu¬ 
tion. 

Tim ^luslims are bidden to remember the 
oath of fealty (at ‘.V'fabah). and lu)W God 
made a similar covenant witli tho children of 
Israel, and Ldio-'O twehe wmi-dens. 

Muhammad is w.iimed .against thoir troa- 
ebeiv. as wadi as against the Chu-slians. 

lu'futation of the th'ctiine that Chimt i.s-' 
(i"d and of llie ide I that the Jew.s and Chris¬ 
tians 11/' the sons of trod and llis beloved. 
Muhammad s* lit as a wariicr and heiald of 

glad t iilings 

Mosi's bade the ehildieu (d Tsiael mvudo 
the Holy L:ind, and thov were punisbod for 
h-‘‘itating ' 

Stoiv of the two sons of .Vihim. 

The ^ruw -,hoW'. Cain huw' to bury the body 
of Abel. 

Gi ,i \ ity of homii ide 

TlnC'e who make w,ii aL;:iitmt God and His 
.Vj'olleaie not to us in\ e guai 101 . 

I runuluiifii! toi tlu'ft 

j Muhtnimol u to pidge b(.th Jews and 

('111 un in^ by tile I Jm'an. Ill am ui danee vsith 
. tloMj own .s.-Mpt in es, hut not 'teeuulmg to 
: I b- II lasts 

j < )| Would the\ picfei to be nidged accoid- 
j I'lg to ilio ui)|iud laws ol ihe lime ol the 
] p.ig in .\ 1 Ibs ^ 

1 I'iie Musliuu -lie not to take Jow'> and 

Cln Isinm foi pal m ms 

The hyjuKiites hesitate to Join the ba- 
lievei s 

riou ,(]<• til’ e.if<*ned 

Imllioi a}>puuls to the Jews aud Chris* 

t ! 1 lU 

l-'ite of those tiL'foio them who were trans- 

f u med foi then sins 

riie.lews icpiu\ed foi .saying that God's 
band is b tte! ui 

.'s'omcof tli'Mii are modeuite, but tlie greater 
pai t lie mislietlevcrs. 

'Ihe Ihopinl is bound to proaeh hlij mos* 

S.ibi Ills, J. ws, and Chiistians uppeulod to 

I b(die\»os 

IVophets of old wmie ujeeted 

I \'_Mitist the Worship of the Me'Slab and 

i I lie doct 1 me of tlie Tl iuitV 

.Jews ,ind idohitfis ,11 e the most hostile to 
I lie Muslims, .ind tile Chiistiaiu aic nearest 
in loVe to tlicm. 

F\pi ithm foi 111 ineonsidei ate oath. 

Win- and viaiiiblmg foih’dden. 

(J.irim not !•/ be liimted ui t aten duiiiig pil- 
gi im,i_;e, 

l’.\pi:it'-m f 0 \iolatmg this j/iccept. 

1 ' isb Is 1,1 \ ul .d till ^ time. 

j Kites -d tile llijl to be obsei \ ed 
! B.diexoi. imut not ,uk al out painful things 
I I il tin v.iiob- bmi’.m u uw > .tied. 

' l>.-mm< latn-n of the uipmditious praclieos 

■ pI tie Ibm.in .\r.tbi with lesjicet (o n-Ulaiii 
I uittb' 

i Wu!io---e, u’.puusl when a <l}ing man 
I iiiah- * hi- (e^t.innmt. 

I 'I’',.- mis' loti o| .le ,11=:. 

j lie ol 1 a- a . oi I ho mfvtn ‘ y. 
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Tbe Apostles ask for a table from heaTen 
as a sign. 

Jesus denies commanding men to worship 
iiim and bis mother as gods. 

Chafteb LIX. 

S^ratu *l‘Hashr. 

The Chapter of Assembly. 

The chastisements of the Jews who would 
not believe in the Qur’an. 

The divisions of the spoils. 

The treacherous conduct of the hypocrites. 

Chapter IV. 

Suratu 'n-Nis^. 

Tho Chapter of Women. 

God creates and watches over man. 

Women’s dowries. 

Administration of the property of orphans 
and idiots. 

Distribution of propeity among tho heirs. 

Witnesses required to prove adultery. 

Believers are not to inherit women’s estates 
against their will. 

No false charge of adultery to be made 
with a view of keeping a woman’s dowry. 

Women whom it is unlawful to man*y. 

Men are superior to women. 

Punishment of refractory wive.s. 

Arbitration between man and wife 

Duty towards parents, kinsmen, orphans, 
tho poor, neighbours, <fec. 

Almsgiving for appearance sake a crime 

Bolievcis must not pray when drunk or 
polluted. 

Sand may bo used for purification when 
water is not to bo liad. 

Charge against Jows of perverting the 
Sciipture.s and .saying, “ Ra‘ina.” 

They are threatened with transformation, 
like those who broke tho Sabbath, for their 
unbelief. 

Idolatry the unpardonable sin. 

Some who have Scriptures believe. 

Trusts to be paid back. 

Quarrels to be refeired to God and the 
apostles only. 

The Apostle will intercede for the be¬ 
lievers. 

Muhammad commanded to settle their dif¬ 
ferences. 

Believers to take precautions in sallying 
forth to battle. 

They are exhorted to fight, and promised 
Paradise if they fall 

Obedience to tho Prophot is obedience to 
God 

Salutation to be returned 

The hypocrites 

Deserters ai»‘ to be .slam, unless they have 
taken refuge with a tribe in league with the 
Muslims. 

Penalty for killing a believer by mistake. 

Believers are not to plundei others on the 
mere pretence that tliey aie infidels. 

Fate of tho half-heaited Muslims who fell 
at Badr. 

Precautions to bo taken against an attack 
during prayers. 
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Exhortation to sincerity in supporting tho 
faith. 

Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for their ido¬ 
latry and superstitious practices. 

Islam the best religion, being that of Abra¬ 
ham the Hanif. 

Laws respecting women and orphans. 

Equity and kindness recommended. 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved. 

Fear of God inculcated. 

God does not pardon the unstable 'In faith 
or the hypocrites. 

No middle course is allowed. 

The Jews were punished for demanding a 
book from heaven. 

Of old they asked Moses to show them 
God openly, and were punished. 

They are reproached for breaking their 
covenant with God, for calumniating Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesus, 
whereas they only killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himself. 

Certain lawful foods forbidden the Jews 
for their injustice and usury 

Muhammad is inspired in the same manner 
as tho other apo.stlos and prophets. 

Jesus is only an apostle of God and His 
Word, and a spirit from Him. 

Doctrine of tho Trinity denounced. 

God has not begotten a son. 

The law of inheritance in the case of re¬ 
mote kinship 

Chapter LVlII. 

Suratu 'l-Mujddtlah. 

The Chapter of the Disputer. 

Abolition of the idolatrous custom of 
divorcing women with the formula, “ Thou 
art to me as my mother’s back.” 

God’s omniscience and omnipresence. 

He knows the secrel plottings of the dis¬ 
affected. 

Discourse on the duties of true believers. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostle 

Chapter LXV. 

Suratu 't-Taldq. 

The Chapter of Divorce. 

The laws of divorce. 

The Arabs are admonished by the fate of 
former nations to believe in God. 

The seven stories of heaven and earth. 

Chapter LXIII. 

Suratu 'l-Murtdfiqm. 

The Chapter of the Hypocrites. 

The treacherous designs of the hypocritefl- 
rovoaled. 

Chapter XXIV 

Suratu *n-N^ur, 

The Chapter of Light. 

(This chapter deals with the accusation of 
unchastity against ‘Ayishah.) 

Punishment of the whore and the whora- 
monger. 

Witnesses required in the caae of an impu¬ 
tation of unchastity to a wife. 
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Vindication of ‘Ayiahah'e cbara«tcr and I 
denunciation of the accuflera. | 

Scandalmongers rebuked and threatened ' 
with punishment at the Last Day. ! 

Believers are not to enter other pcrsone* ' 
houses without permission, or in the absence ; 
of the owners. | 

Chastity and modest deportment enjoined, i 
particularly upon women. i 

Those by whom women hiay be seen nn- ' 
veiled. I 

Slaves to be allowed to purchase their i 
freedom. • 

Slnve-girl.s not to be compelled to proatitute | 
theni'^elves. 

(Jod the Tdeht of the Heavens 
Nothing keeps the believers from the ser¬ 
vice of God, but the unbelievt*r'«; work*? are 
like the mirage ou a pLaui, ur like darkness 
r>n :i deep sf.'a 

All nature is subject to God’s control. 

Keproof to :i s(‘ct who would not acct-pt the 
j’j .'phet’.s ai bitration. 

Actual obedience required i at.her than 
an "ath that they will he ot^ediCnt 

Belief in tlie unity of God, .steadfastness m 
prayer, and the giving of alms enjoined. 

Slaves and children not to be admitted into 
an apartment without asking permission, when 
the occupant is likely to be undres.sed 

Kules for the social intpercourse <d women 
pa^t child-beanng, and of the blind, lame, or 
Mck 

Persons in whose houses it is lawful to cat 
food. 

Salutations to be exchanged on entering 
h(uises 

Beb^'iMour of the Muslims to'vards the 
A post le. 

He IS to be more rc.spectfully addressed 
than other yeople. 

CllAlT'KR XXXIII. 

Sut <i(u 'l-Ahziih. 

The <nhapter of the Confederates. 
Muhammad is warned against the hypo¬ 
crites 

\^i\es divorced by the formula. ‘‘T)n-ii .n't 
henceforth to me like my mother’s back,’ 
are not to be consideied as leal mothtis, and 
as such regarcied as unlawful. 

Neither aie adojited sons to be looked 
upon as real sons. 

Tht real ties of kin.ship and consany-uinity 
are to supersede the tie of sworn biothei- 
hood. 

God’s covenant with the Piophrt, 

Miraculous inteiferen<“c in favour < f the 
Muslims w’hen besieged by the coufedeiatc 
army at al-Madinah. 

Conduct of the bypociites ou the oeeuMon. 
Dcpartuie of the mvader.s. 

Siege and defeat of the Baim Qurauah 
Jews 

T.he men are executed. 

Their women and children are sold into 
slavery and their property confibcated. 

Laws for the Prophet'.'? wnos. 

Thev are to be disweet and avoid oetenla- 

IlOQ. 
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Uncoursgemsnt to tko good »nd true b»- 
licvers of either sex. 

^ indication of Muhammad’s conduct 
marrying Zamab, the divorced wife of his 
freed m‘in and adopted son Zaid (^who is men¬ 
tioned b\ name) 

No term need be observed in the case of 
women divorced before cohabitation. 

Peculiar privileges granted to Muhammad 
in the matter of wi-men 

Limitation c>f his licence to take wives 
Muslims are not to enter the Prophet's 
house without permission. 

Alter.,they are to retire without inconve- 
liiencing him bv farmhai disoourse 

Are to very modest in their deme.inour 
to his wives. 

Arc uot to marry any of his wives after 
him 

Those rel.ntw.iis who aro permitted to see 
t’ncni uri\ nled 

<b.d rind H.s .vMgels lih'ss the Projdiet. 
SLitidci (>{ nijsl.fliev oi ,s will be punished, 
Th<' women no to dress modestly 
W lining to tlie hyjen:!ite.s and dusaffccled 
at al Madmail 

I'he fate of I ho infidels at the Last Judg 
ment 

Man alone of all creation undertook the 
resjionbihility of faith. 

Chaiter L\HL 

Surntu 'l-Iladid. 

The Chapter of Iron. 

God the controller of all nature. 

Pxhoitation to einhrace Islam. 

Th<‘S(* who do so b'-forc the taking of Majk- 
kali arc to have the precedence 

Discomfiture 'd (he hypocrites and unbe- 
hev erb at the Last I »ay 

The powers vouchsafed to former apostles. 

CuAi'xnn LXI. 

SuKitxi b No/f. 

The Ch.ijdci of the Ranks. 

Believeih are lndden to keep thoir wor(5 
and !<• fig^d f'T the faith 

M..^es was dlsol'cved his people 
.Ic.sus pi.ijihesied the ci.ming of .Mimad. 

The Chri-^tians lebuked 

CUAI-TER XLVIII. 

Suratu ’/ Filth. 

The Chapte; (d \ntoTy 
Announcement of a victory 

(iod comforts the l>cheverH md pumshos 
tiic hvpocrites and idolaters 
The oath of fcaltv 

The cowardice and excuGC.s of the deseil 
.\rab.s. 

Those left behind wc.h to sb.ire Iho spoil 
gamed :it Kh.id.ar 

The incapacitate’d alone are to b« ox'-used. 
The oath of fealtv at tii-> tree 
-fJod prevented a collision tietween the 
Makkatis and the .MuGims vs hen the latter 
wpr« prohibited from making the pilgrimage 
ih'-phexv of the pilgrimage to bo com¬ 
pleted the next year. 
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Chapter LX. 

Suratu *l~Mumtahinah. 

The Chapter of the Tried. 
Exhortations to the Muslims not to treat 
aecretly with the Quraish. 

Abraham’s example. 

Other idolaters who hare not home arms 
against them may bo made friends of. 

Women who desert from the infidels are to 
be tried before being received into 

If they are really believers, they are, 
facto, divorced. 

The husbands are to be recompensed to 
the amount of the women’s dowries. 

Chapter LXVL 
Suratu *t-T(ihrlm. 

The Chapter of Prohibition. 

The Prophet is relieved from a vow he had 
made to please his wives. 

The jealousies in his hsram occasioned by 
his intrigue with the Coptic slave-girl, Mary. 

Exhortation to hostilities again.st the in¬ 
fidels. 

Tlio example of the disobedient wives of 
Noah and Lot. 

And of the good wife of Pharaoh. 

And of the Virgin Mary. 

Chaiter IX. 

Suiatu 't-Taubdh. 

The Chapter of Repentance 
(This chapter is without the initial fonnula, 

“ In the name of the Merciful,” Ac.) 

An immunity f<ii four months proclaimed 
to such of the idulator.s as lia\e made a 
league with the Prophet, but they are to be 
killed wherever found when the sacred 
months have expired 

An idolater seeking refuge is to be helped, 
in order that ho may hear the word of 
God. 

None are to be included in the immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Sacred Mosque. 

They are not to be trusted. 

Exhortation to fight against the Makkans. 
Idolaters may not repair to the mosques of 
God. 

Reproof to al-*Abbil3, the Prophet’.s uncle, 
w’.io, while refusing to believe, claimed to 
have done enough in supplying water to the 
pilgrims and in making the pilgrimage him¬ 
self. 

Chapter XLIX. 

Suratu 1-IIujurdt. , 

The Chapter of the Inner Chambers. 
Rebuke to some of the Muslims who had 
presumed too much in the presence of the 
Apostlo, and of the others who had called 
out rudely to him. 

Abo of a man who had nearly induced 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who were still 
obedient. 

Of certain Muslims who contended* to¬ 
gether. 

v"){ others who use epithets of abuse against 
each other. 

V\ho entertain unfounded suspicions. 
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Exhortation to obedience and reproof of 
the hypocrite-s. 

The Muhfijirfm are to hold -the first rank. 
Infidels arc not to be taken for patrons, 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 

Religion is to be preferred to ties of kin¬ 
ship. 

The victory of ITunain. 

The idolaters are not to bo allowed ta 
enter the Sacred Mosque at Makkah another 
year. 

The infidels are to ho attacked. 

The Jews denounced for .saying that Ezra 
is the son of God. 

The assumption of the title Rabbi re¬ 
proved. 

Diatribe against Jewish doctors and Chris¬ 
tian monks. 

Of the sacred months and the sin of defer¬ 
ring them. 

Exhortation to the Muslims to march forth 
to battle. 

Allusions to the escape of Muhammad and 
Abu Bakr [from Makkah, and their conceal¬ 
ment in a cave. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be excused 
from fighting and to those who sought to 
excite sedition in the Muslim ranks. 

Reproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault ^Rh the Pro¬ 
phet for his use of the alms (za^t). 

Proper destination of the alms. 

Hypocrites and renegades denounced. 

They are warned by the example of tha^ 
people of old who rejected the Prophets. 
Rewards promised to the true believers. 
Continued denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those who held back from the fight. 

Muhammad is not to pray at the grave of 
any one of them who dies. 

Then seeming prosperity is not to deceive 
him. 

Happiness in store for the Apostlo, the be- 
lieveis, and the Muhajiriin. 

Those who may lav, fully be excused mili¬ 
tary service. 

The desert Arabs arc among the worst of 
the hypocrites, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hyjioeiites. 

Otheis have sinned but confessed. 

Othois \^alt for God’s plea.sure. 
Doiuinciation of some who had set up a 
mos(jue fioin motives political oppo.sition. 

. Muhammad is not to sanction this mosque, 
■but rather to uso that of Quba’, founded by 
him while on his way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah duiing the Flight. 

God has bouglit the persons and wealth of 
the beliovers at the piico of Paradioo. 

The Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveness for the idolaters, however 
neai of kui. 

Abiaham only asked pardon for his idola- 
tions father m fulfilment of a promise. 

1 he throe Ansan who lefusecl to accom 
paiiy ^luharninad to Tabuk are foigiven. 

Iho people of al-Madinah and the neigli- 
bounng Arabs blamed for holding back on 
the occasion 
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All sacrifices for the sake of the religion 
arc counted to them. 

Exhortation to fight rigorously against the 
infidels. 

Reproof to those who receive the revela¬ 
tion suspiciously 

God will stand by his Apostle. 

V.—Sources of the Qur'an. 

Muhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
(see a book by M. Geiger, entitled, fKas hat 
Muhammed au.^f dem Judenthume aufqenommen. 
in which that learned Jew has traced all the 
leading features of Islam to Talmudic sources; 
also Literary Remains of Kinannel Deutsch, 
Essay on Lslam; also article on jodaism in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad; and 
wherever Muhammad departs from the mono¬ 
theistic principles of Judaism, as in the ido¬ 
latrous practices of the Pilgrimage to the 
Ka‘bah, it is evident that it is done as a 
necessary concession to the national feelings 
and sympathies of the people of Arabia, and 
it is absolutely impossible for Muhammadan 
divines to reconcile the idolatrous rites of the 
Ka‘bah with that .simple monotheism which it 
was evidently Muhammad’s intention to esta¬ 
blish in Arabia. 

“The soul cos (says Mr. Rod well) whence 
Muhammad derived the materials of his 
Korin, are, over and above the more poetical 
parts which are his own creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 
based upon the Talmud, and the Christian 
traditions of Arabia and of S. Syria. At a 
later period of his career, no one would ven¬ 
ture to doubt the dnine origin of his whole 
book. But at its commencement the case 
was different. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of it as the work of a 
poet, as a collection of antiquated or fabulous 
legends, or as palpable sorcery. They ac¬ 
cused him of having confederates, and even 
specified foreigners who had been his coad¬ 
jutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal¬ 
man al-Farisi), to whom he may have owed 
the descriptions of heaven and hell, which 
are analogous to those of the Zendavesta; 
and the Christian monk Sergius, or, as the 
Muhammadans term him, Boholra (Buhai- 
rah). From the latter, and perhaps from 
other Christians, especially slaves natura¬ 
lized at Mecca, Muhammad obtained access 
to the teaching of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and to many popular traditions of which 
those gospels are the concrete expression. 
His wife Chadijah (Khadijah), as well as her 
cousin Waraka (Waraqab), a reputed convert 
to Christianity, and l^Iuhammad’s intimate 
friend, are said to have been well acquainted 
with the doctrines and sacred books, both of 
Jews and Christians And not only were 
several Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to the Chiristian faith, but on 
two accasion.s Muhammad had travelled with 
his uncle Abu Talib, as far as Bostra, where 
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he must have had opportunities of learning 
the general outlines of Oriental Christian doc¬ 
trine, and perhaps of witnessing the ceremo¬ 
nial of their worship. 

* « • # • 

“ It has been supposed that Muhammad 
derived many of his notions concerning Chris¬ 
tianity from Gnosticism and that it is to the 
numerous Gnostic sects the Korin alludea 
when it reproaches the Christiana with having 
‘ split up their religion into parties.’ But for 
Muhammad thu.s to have confounded Gnos- 
tici‘<m with Christianity itself, its prevalence 
in Arabia must have been far more universal 
thafi wo have-iHjason to believe that it really 
was. In fact, we have no historical autho¬ 
rity for supposing that the doctrines of these 
heretics were taught or professed in Arabia 
at all. It is certain, on the other hand, that 
the Basilidan.s, Valontinians, and other Gnos¬ 
tic sects had either died out, or been reab¬ 
sorbed into the Orthodox Church, towards 
the middle of the fifth century, and had dis¬ 
appeared from Egypt before the sixth. It 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostic 
doctrine concerning the Crucifixion may have 
been adopted by Muhammad as likely to re¬ 
concile the Jews to Islam, as a religion em¬ 
bracing both Judaism and Christianity, if 
they might believe that Jesus had not been 
put, to death, and thus find the stumbling- 
block of the Atonement removed out of their 
path. The Jews would, in this case, have 
simply been called upon to behove in Jesus 
as a divinely born and inspired teacher, who, 
like the patriarch Enoch, or the prophet 
Elijah, had been'miraculously taken from the 
earth. But, in all other respects, the sober 
and matter-o(:fact statements of the Korl,n, 
relative to the family and history of Jesus, 
are opposed to ^he wild and fantastic doc¬ 
trines of Gnostic emanations, and especially to 
the manner in which they supposed Jesus, at 
his baptism, to have been brought into unibn 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Muhammad borrowed in several points from 
the doctrines of. tho Ebionites, Essenes, and 
Sabeites. Epiphanius describes the notiona 
of the Ebionites of Nabathaoa, Moabites, and 
Basanites, with regard to Adam Jesus, almost 
in tho very words of Sura iii. 52. He tells us 
that they observed circumcision^ were opposed 
to celibacy., forbade turning to the sunrise, but 
enjoined Jerusalem as their Kebla (Qiblah), (as 
did Muhammad during twelve years), that 
they prescribed (as did the Sabeites) wash¬ 
ings, very similar to those enjoined in tho 
Koran, and allowed oaths (by certain natural 
objects, as clouds, signs of the Zodiac, oil, the 
winds, etc.), which also we find adopted 
therein. These points of contact with Islam, 
knowing as we do Muhammad’s eclecticism,, 
can hardly be accidental. 

“ We have no evidence thai Muhammad bad 
access to the Christian scriptures, though it 
i.s just possible that fragments of the Old or 
New Testament may have reached him 
through Chadijah or Waraka, or other Mec¬ 
can Christians, possessing MSS. of our sacred 
volume* There is but one direct quotation 
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(Sura Jtxi. 105) in the whole Koran from the 
Scriptures; and though there are a few pas¬ 
sages, as where aims, arc said to be given fo 
he seen of men, and o'?, none forgivcfk sms hut 
God only, which might f^eeui to bo identical 
with texts of the New To'^tamont, \ct this 
similarity is probably merely accidental. It is, 
howeter, curious to coinpaie such passages 
as Dftttt. xxv). 14, 17, and 1 Peter v. 2, with 
Sura xxiv. .^>0, and Sura x. 73 —.John vii, 

W’lth the ^ illiterate ' pio})liet'- Matt xxiv oO, 
and John xii. 27, ^Mth tlic use of the woid 
Aowr, as meaning any judgnienl oi and 

the/osf Judgment— the voice of the Son of God 
which the dead are to boar, with the exter¬ 
minating or awakening cry (>J G(d)ntl, etc. 
The passages of this kind, with which the 
KorS,n abounds, result from ^luhainmad’s 
general acquaintance witli scriptural })hrase- 
ology, partly through the po])ular legouds, 
partly from personal intcrcourso with Jew^s 
and Christiana. And we may be quite cer¬ 
tain that, whatever materials Muhammad 
may have derived from oui Sciiptuies, 
directly or indirectly, were carefully recast 
“It should also bo borne in mind that we 
have no clear traces of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Muhammad. The 
passage of St. Jerome—‘ na?c autem translatio 
nullum de veteribus sequitur iiitorpretem ; sed 
ex ipsoHebraico,/lrn/>ico(/ue sermone.et inter- 
dum Syro, nunc verba, nunc sensuin, nimc 
simul utrumque rosonabit’ (Prol. Gal.), ob¬ 
viously does not refer to versions, but to 
idiom. The earliest Ar. ver.sion of the Old 
Testament of which vre ha^e any knowledge 
is that of R. Saadias Gaon, a.i>. 900: and the 
oldest Ar. version of the New Testament le 
that published by Erponius in 1(’>1G, and 
transcribed in the Thebai.s, in the year 1271, 
by a Coptic bishop, fiom a copy made by a 
person whose name is known, but whose date 
is uncertain. Michaclis thinks that Ibo 
Aralnc versions of the New’ Testament wcie 
made between the Sai aeon cunque^'-ts in the 
8e\ciitb century and the Crusades in tlie 
eleventh cenluiy—an (qnnion in which he 
follows, or coincides w itli, \\ alton (Prol in 
Polygl. § xiv ), who leinarks—• I’lanc coii^tat 
yorsionera .\iabicain a])ud cas (eiH-lcMas mi- 
entales) factani e-'^so po.stciuani lingua Ai abica 
per victorias et rcligionmi Muh.nmiicd.inicani 
per Orientcin piojnigTtla fiu'iat..el in mullis 
iocifi facta esset vomacula’ if, iiuhad, in 
these comparntivolv laic \ m mcH'-, the gencial 
phraseology, especially in the histones eom- 
mon to the Scriptures and to the Koran, bore 
any siuiilaiiLv to caib othci. and if the or- 
thogiaphy of the pri'pci name.', had been the 
same in eacb, it might lone been tan to 
suppose that such \er.siuns had been made, 
moie or less, upon the basis of otheis, which, 
though now existed m the ages j>noi to 

Muhammad, and influenced, if thev did not 
diiectly foim, his souices of infoimatiun 
Hut this does not appeal to be th.e case Tlie 
phraseology of our c\islmg scisions is not 
that of the Koiun, and tlio \ei-iuns as a 
whole appear to hu\c been made fiom the 
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Septuagint, the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Greek ; TischendoiT, indeed, says that the 
four Gospels ot iginem mirtam habere videntur; 
but the internal evidence is clearly in favour 
of the (4reek origin of the Arabic Go.spels. 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the w'ord.s, which was retained, like that of 
the Greek, so far as possible, even in such 
constructions and transpositions of words as 
violate the rules of Arabic Syntax. 

From the Arab Jew.s, iNIuhamraad would 
be enabled to derive an abundant though 
distorted knowledge of the Scripture histones. 
The secrecy in w’hich he received his instruc¬ 
tions from them and from his Christian infor¬ 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to the 
ighorant pagan Meccans that God had re¬ 
vealed those Biblical histories to him But 
theie can be no doubt, from the constant 
identity between the Talmudic perversions of 
Sciiptiuo histories and the statements of the 
Koran, that the Rabbis of Hejaz communi¬ 
cated tlieii legends to Muhammad. And it 
should be remembered that the Talmud was 
completed a century previous to the ora of 
Muhammad, and cannot fail to Have exten¬ 
sively influenced the religious creed of all the 
Jew-, of the Arabian peninsula. In one pas¬ 
sage, Muhammad speaks of an individual 
.few'—pel haps some one of note among his 
professed followers, as a witness t6 his mis¬ 
sion . and there can bo no doubt that his 
1 elations with the Jew.s were, at one time, 
those of fiiond.^hip and intimacy, when we 
find him .speaking of their recognizing him 
as they do their own children, and blaming 
their most colloquial expressions. It is im¬ 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 
time to penetrate the mystery in which this 
subject IS involved. Yet certain it is, that, 
although their testimony against Muhammad 
w’as speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of hi.s private history to disbelieve 
and to disprove his pretensions of being jlho 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to accuse 
him of willing from the dictation of teachers 
moimng and evening. And it is equally cer¬ 
tain that all the information received by 
Muhammad was embellished and recast in 
his own mind and with his own words. There 
is a uniiy of thought, a directness and sim- 
plieitv of purpose, a peculiar and laboured 
stvlc, a uniformity of diction, coupled with a 
certain dolicicncy of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or verses) of the 
Koianaic the product of a single mind. The 
longoi n.iiiauvcs were, probably, elaborated 
in his Icisuio hoiii’.s, while the shorter verses, 
each jiroel.liming to bo a siepi or mil ado, were 
pifimilgatcd as occasion iequired them. And, 
whalover Muhammad may himself profess in 
the Ktu'an as to hu ignorance even of reading 
and wilting, and howevei strongly modern 
Muhammadans niay insist upon the same 
point—an asseition, by the way, contradicted 
bv iiian\ good authors—there can bo no doubt 
that to assimilate and wank up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and to 
fit them for public recital, must have been a 
Work requiring much time, study, and medi- 
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tation, and presumes a far greater decree of 
f^’oiieral culture than any orthodox Muslim 
will be disposed to admit.” (The Preface to 
Rod well’s El-Koran, p. xvi. Pt seq.) 

VI.—The Recital and Reading of the Quddn. 

Tildwah or “the recital of the 

Qur'an,” has been developed into a science 
knowu as ^/huu 'l-Tcijaid '''hioh 

includes a knowledge of tlie peculiarities of 
the spelling of many words in the Qur’an ; of 
the qua at or \anous readings; of 

the ejaculations, responses, and prayers to bo 
said at the close of appointed passages ; of 
thcvarious divisions, punctuations, and mar¬ 
ginal instructions ; of the propt'r pronunciation 
(j 1 the AiMbic. words, and of the correct into¬ 
nation of dilVoient jiassagos. 

The reading or recital of the Qur'an should 
commence with legal ablution and pi a} or. 
The usual piayer is, I seek protection from 
Cfod against the cursed Satan! ” which is fol¬ 
lowed by the invocation. “ In the name of tied 
the Merciful, tlie Compassionate!” 

The mosque is considered the most suitable 
of all places in which to road the Qur’an, and 
the most auspicious days of the week are 
Friday, Monday, and Thursday. The ordi¬ 
nary time allowed for reading the Qur’an 
through is forty days, although by reciting a 
Juz' or slpdrah daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, which is said to have boon the custom 
of the Prophet. Some road it through by 
manzils, or stages, of which there are seven, 
which is done in a week. On no account 
should it be road througli in loss than three 
da 3 ’^s, for which there is a three-fold division, 
known in Persian as the KJiafamd-Manzil-i- 
Fil, the initial letters of each portion (J\ 
forming the word fll. 

Ejaculations, or responses, are made at 
certain places. For example, at the end of 
the Suratu ’1-Fatihah (i.) and of theSuratii ’I- 
Baqarah (ii.), say, “ Amen ! ” At the end of 
the Suratu IBanl Isra’il (xvii.), say, “God is 
great I ” After the last verse of the Suratu 
’i-Qiyamah (Ixxv.), say, “Is Ho not powerful 
enough to raise the dead ? Say, Yes, for He 
is my Lord Most High ! ” At the end of the 
Suratu ’1-Mulk (Ixvii ), say, “ God brings it 
(clear water) to us and He is Lord of all the 
Worlds!” ' 

In addition to responses to bo made after 
each Surah, or Chapter, there are certain eja¬ 
culations to be made after certain versos, for 
example, after the sixteenth verso of the 
third Surah, “ There is no God but Ho, th© 
Mighty, the Wise! ” say, “ I am a vvituess to 
this I ” 

There are fourteen verses hnown as the 
Aydtu 'S'SaJdak, after which a prostration is 
made. They are Surahs vii. 20.3 ; xiii. 16; 
xvi. 51 ; vii. 100 ; xix. 59; xxu. 19 ; xxv. 61 ; 
xxvii. 26; xxxii. 15; xxxviii. 24; xli. 38; 
liii. 62; Ixxxiv. 20; xevi. 18. 

There are numerous .instructions given as 
to pronunciation, and there have ari.son seven 
schools of pronunciation, which are known as 
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those of the QurriPu *s~Sab^ah, or “seven 
leaders (for a list of those readers, see q^ri). 
It is considoro<l quite lawful to recite the 
Qui an according to the pronunciation csta- 
bhslicd by any one of these seven worthies. 

There are m.any marks and symbols on 
the margin of an .\rabic Qur’an. Mr. Sell, 
in Ills IJni } Tajwuf gives them in detail! 
(//m i Tajwid, Keys A Co., Madras, IS52 ) 
The symbol for full stop is o, when the 
reader .should take breath The woid JL5L, 
13 wiitten when a slight pause is made, but 
no bie.ith taken. Thoro are also sign.s which 
are known as iaaqt\ or pause They wore 
originally of five kinds, but many more have 
been added in modern times. They are dis¬ 
tinguished by letters and words. [waQF.] 

There are twenty-nine Surahs of the Qur’an 
which begin with eertaiu letters of the alpha¬ 
bet. These letters, the learned say, have 
some profound meaning, known only to tlie 
Pro))het hiinsc'lf, altli jugh it soem-’ probable 
that they aie simi)lv uiaik'. recoidod by the 
amaniitMisH. 

(1) Six Suialis lu'gin with the letters Ahf^ 
Lam, Mlm. ^\\ ALM Suiahs al-llaqa- 
rah (li,), Alu'Imran (in }, .*1 • Ankabut (xxix ), 
al-Ri'nu (xxx ), Lu pnaii (xxxi ), as-Saplah 
(xxxii ) Golius thinks that they probably 
stand foi Am/ h - Mnlnimiiiady .\X the com¬ 
mand of >ruhamniad,” and to have boon 
wntteu by th<‘ amanuensis. Jalalu ’d-din as- 
Suyuti says (hat Ihu ‘Abbas said that they 
stood for And 'l/dhu cidirnu, “I, God, know ” 
(that this is truo), Al-Dai^awi thinks A 
stands for “ Allah,” L for “ Gabriel,” and M 
for “ Muhammad,” Mr. Salegiv'es the moan¬ 
ing as Alldhu Jyitifun Majidun, “ God i.s gra¬ 
cious and exalted’'; others have suggested 
Alldhu li-Muhainniadt “ Ood to Muhammad.** 
But the general belief is that tUo letters have 
a hidden moaning. 

(2) At the commencement of Suratu *1- 
A‘raf (vii ), tlK'n* is Ahf Ldm, Mini, 

A lSiS, which may moan ; A, Atm ” ; 
L, “ Allah " , M, “ Uahmau ” ; S, “ ” ; 

i.e. “ I am God, the Meiciful, the Eternal” 

(3) vTho Suratu ’r-Ra-d (xiu ) hegiils with 
the letters Alif, Ldniy Mini, lid. ALMli, 
which al-Baizawi takes to mean, A, “ Ana 
L, Atluhu ” ; M, “ A‘hma It, “ Aru.” “ I, 
God, both know and see,” 

(4) Five Surahs begin with Alif, Ldm, Rd. 

ALH, which some understand to mean 

Aniura 11 Rabbi, “ My Lord liath said to me,” 
or And 'Ifdhu ard, “ I, God, beo.” Those 
Surahs are YCiftus (x.), Hud (xi.j, Yusuf (xiiQ, 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Hijr (xv.). . . 

(5) The Suratu Maivam (xix) begins with 
the Ietter.3 Kdf, lid, Yd, 'Ain, Sdd. 
A'Z/Y'AS’, whioli Ibu ‘Abbas says stand for 
five attributes of the Almighty: Karim. 
“ Gracious ” , IJddt, “ Guido ” ; Hakim (takmg 
the middle letter), “ Wise”; *.4/h/2, “Learned”; 
tidiliq, “ Righteous.” 

(6) The Siiratu TH (’xx.), as its title im¬ 
plies, begins with the lettere Ja i/d 
which Husain says may eigiufy ToAtr, 
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"Ptire"*; Hadi, “Guide”; beinj? attributes 

of God. . , . w* 

(7) Six Surahs commence with the letters 
m Mlm HM, namely, Surahs al-Mii’min 
(xl), Fussilat (xli.), az-Zu^hnif (xliii.), ad- 
Dukh&n (xliv.), al-Jasiyah (xlv.), al-Ahqaf 
(xlri.). Ibn ‘Abbiis says they indicate the 
attributeMerciful. 

(8) The Suratu ’sh-Shura (xlii.) begins wi^ 

Ha Mini ^Ain ^In QJif. HM^ASQ, 

which Muhammad ibn Ka‘b understood to 
mean // for Jiahindn, “ Merciful ” , 

Rahini^ “Gracious”; ^Ay^Alim, “Learned ; 
6’, Qu(/(fus,“ Holy”; Q, QalJidr, “ Dominant"; 
being allributes of God. 

(9) The Suratu YS (xxxvi.), as its title im¬ 
plies, begins with the letters Yd Sin 
which IS supposed to stand for Yd insdn, 
“T) man 1 ” 

, (10) The Suratu S (xxxviil), as its title 

.signifies, begins with the letter Sad 
which some say means Sidq, “ Truth." 

(11) The Suratu Q (1 ), as its name implies, 
begins with the letter Qa/ jj, which Jalalu 


’d-Diu as-Suyuti says stands for Q,ddir, 

Powerful,” an attribute of God. Others 
think it means the mountain of Qaf. 

('12) The Suratu ’1-Naml (xxvii.) begins 
with the letters ‘b'in lA- which Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ka‘b says stand for Zfit-tauU “ Most 
Powerful,” and (luddus^ “ Holy,” being attri¬ 
butes of the Almlght 3 ^” 

(13) Two Surahs, namely a8h-Sha‘anV 

^xvi.), and al-Qasas (xxviii.), begin with J’d 
Sin Mim which supplies the addition of 

the attribute liahmdn, “ Merciful,” to those 
of the former section, indicated by TS. 

(14) The Suratu ’1-Qalam (Ixviii.) begins 
with Nun, N, which some say stands for 
an ink-horn, others for a fish, and some for 
the attribute of Nur, or “ Light.” 


VJJ. — T/ie Interpretation of the Qur'dn, 

*Ilmu d-LJ$id Exegesis 

of the Qur’an, is a very important science, 
and is used by the Muslim divine to explain 
a^Yay many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative works on the *Jlinu 7- 
{7,su/of the Qur’an, are Mandru d-U?ul and 
its commentary, the Nuru 'l-Anwdr, and 
as-Suyuti’s Itqdn (ed. by Sprenger). The 
various laws of interpretation laid down in 
these books are very complicated, requiring 
the most careful study. We have only space 
for a mere outline of the system. 

The words (al/d^) of the Qur’an are of 
four classes ; /vAd,'}i», ‘Amm, Mushtarak, and 
Miiaincal. 

(1) IsJniKft, Words used m a special sense. 
This speciality of sense is of three kinds • 
KhufU'iu 'l-jins, Speciality of genus, e g. man¬ 
kind ; Khu^u^u 'n-nau^, Speciality of s-peciea, 
t.g. a man ; khu?u$ii d-\un, Speciality of an 
individual, e.g. Muhammad. 

(2) *Amm, Collective or common, vrbicb 
embrace many individuals or things,e.r/. people. 

(3) Mnshtaraky Complex words which have 
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several significations ; e.g. ^ain, a word which 
signifies an Eye, a Fountain, the Knee, or the 
Sun. 

(4.) Mu'awwaly words which have several 
significations, all of which are possible, and 
so a special explanation i.s required. For 
example, Surah cviii. 2, reads thus in Sale’s 
translation. “ Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and slag (the victims).” The word trans¬ 
lated “ slay ” is in Arabic inhar, from the root 
nahr, which has several meanings. The fol¬ 
lowers of the great Legist, Abu Hanifah, 
render it “ sacrifice,” and add the words 
(the “ victims ”). The followers of Ibn Ash- 
Shafi‘I say it means “ placing the hands on 
the breast in prayer.” 

11. The Sentences Qlhdrah) of the Qur’an 
are either Zdhir or Khafi, i.e. either Obvious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classes:— 
Zdhir, Na$^, Mufassar, Muhkam. 

(1.) Zdhir. —Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Obvious or clear, without any 
assistance from the context (qarinah). 

(2.) Nass, a word commonly used for a 
text of the Qur^n, but in its technical moan¬ 
ing here expressing what is meant by a sen¬ 
tence, the meaning of which is made clear by 
some word which occurs in it. The following 
sentence illustrates both Zdhir and Na $9 : 
“ Take in marriago of such other women as 
please you, two, three, four.” This sentence 
is Zdhir, because marriago is here declared 
lawful, it is Nas'i, because the words “ one, 
two, three, four,’’ which occur in the sen¬ 
tence, show the unlawfulness of having more 
than four wives. 

(3.) Mufassar, or explained A sentence 
which needs some word in it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thus : “ And the angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
“ save Iblis” show that he did not prostrate 
himself. This kind of sentence may bo abro¬ 
gated. 

(4.) Muhkam, or perspicuous. A sentence 
as to the moaning of which there can be no 
doubt, and which cannbt be controverted, 
thus : “ God knoweth all things.” This kind 
of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on 
such sontouces without departing from the 
literal sense is the highest degree of obedi¬ 
ence to God’s command. 

The difference between these sentences is 
seen when there is a real or apparent con¬ 
tradiction between them. If such should 
occur, the first must give place to the second, 
and so on. Thus Muhkam cannot be abro¬ 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
Mufassar by Nas$,&c. 

Hidden .sentences aro either Khaji, Mushkil, 
Mujmal, or Mutashdbih, 

(1.) Khaji. —Sentences In which other per¬ 
sons or things are hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein • e.g. Suratu ’1-Ma’idah (v.), 42, “ As 
for a thief whether male or female cut yc off 
their hands in recompense for their doings.” 
In this sentence the word sariq, “ thief,” is 
understood to have hidden beneath its literal 
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■meaning, both pickpockets and highway rob¬ 
bers. 

(2.) Mushkil .—Sentences which are am- 
biquous; e.g. Suratu ’d-Dahr (Isxvi.), 15, 
“And (their attendants) shall go round 
about them with vessels of silver and goblets. 
The bottles shall be bottles of silver.” The 
difficulty here is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The commentators 
say, however, that glass is dull in colour, 
though it has some lustie, wdiilst silver is 
white, and not so briglit as glass. Now it 
mav be, that the bottles of Paradise will be^ 
like glass bottles as regards their lustre, and 
like silver as regaids their colour. But 
anyhow, it is very difficult to ascertain the 
meaning. 

(3.) Mujmnl .—Sentences which may have 
a variety of interpretations, owing to the 
words in them being capaV>le of several 
meanings; in that case the meaning wlneh 
is given to the senlciico in the Traditions 
relating to it should be acted on and ac¬ 
cepted , 01 winch may contain some very 
rnio Word, and thus its meaning may lx* 
doubtful, as “Man truly is by creation 
hasty” (Surah l\x. 10). In this vei.so the 
word halft^, “ h.istv,” occurs. It is veiy 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following w'ords, “when evil touclieth him, 
he is full of coniplumt; but when good bc- 
falloth him, he becomoth niggardly.” its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 
understand. 

The following is an illustration of the first 
kind of Mujuial sentences ; “ Stand for prayer 
and give alms {zaknt)'' Both ^ald( 
iind zakdt are “ Mushtarak ” words. Tlie 
people, therefore, did not u^lder^tand this 
verso, so they applied to Muhammad for an 
explanation. lie explained to them that 
^aldt might mean the ritu.il of public praj^or, 
etanding to say the words “God is gieat,” 
or standing to repeat a few verses of the 
Qur'an ; or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of zakuf is ‘‘ growing.” 
Tile ih'ophet, however, fixed the meaning 
here to that of “ almsgiving,” and said, “Give 
of your substance one-fortieth pait.” i 

(4.) MutaahubiJi. — Inf/icate .sentences, or j 
expressions, the exact meaning of wbich it 1 
is impossible foi man to ascertain until the 
day of resurrection, but winch was known 
to the Prophet: e.q. tlie letters Alif, Lam, 
Mim (A. L. M ); Alif, Lam, Ha’ (A. L. H.); 

A Ilf, Lam, Mun, Ha’ (A. Tj. .M R.), &c., at 
the commencement of (liireieut Surahs or 
chniilers. Also .Sfuatii (ixvii.) 1, 

“In whose hand is tin* Kingdom," i.r God’s 
hmid (Arabic, yud)\ and Suratu Til (xx), 

“ He IS most merciful and sittclh on His 
throne,” i.e (K.d (Arabic, is(<fwd)\ 

and Suratu ’1-Baqarah (li.), 115, “The face 
of (iod” (.'Vrabii*, ivajliu 'l/d/i). 

III. The use {i.'>(i^/Jidl) of wurds m the , 
Qur’an is divided into four classes They j 
are eithei Jlaqlqah^ MdjdzySnflh, or Kindycih. i 

(1.) llaqiqah. —V^’^orde wliich are used in 
theirmeaning; e.g. }ulu\ “a prostra¬ 
tion”; zind, “adultery.” 


(2.) Majdz. —Words which Jiguratirt\ 
as ^aldt in the sense of namaz, or the liturgi¬ 
cal prayers. 

(3.) Sank .—Words the meaning of which 
is dear and palpable : e.g. “ Thou art free^ 
“ Thou art divorced'* 

(4.) Kindgah —Words which aM injtia- 
phorical in their meaning: eg, “ l\pu art 
,s(parated*' : by which maybe meant, “thou 
art divorced^ 

IV The deduction of arguments, or is* 
tidldl, as ex]uesscd in the Qur’an, is divided 
into four sections : ‘‘Ibdrah, Ishdrah, Dalulah^ 
and hpizd. 

(1.) ‘/5«ro//, or the plain sentence. “Mo¬ 
thers, after they are divorced, shall give 
suck unto their children twm full years, and 
the father shall be obliged to maintain them 
and elotho them according to that Vliich is 
I'l'asojiable.” (Suiah li. 233.) From this 
ver.se two de<Uioti»ms are made. First, from 
the fact that the word “them” is in the 
femimm* pliual, it must refer to tho mothers 
and not to tho children, secondly, as tho 
duty of sii]'porting the mother is incumbent 
(»n Ijic father, it shows that the lelntionahip 
of the child is closer with tho father than 
with the mother. Penal laws may bo based 
on a deductxm of this kind. 

(2 ) Ididrah, that is, a sign or hint which 
may be given from the oulor in which the 
vvoids aic pbict'd ; t <j. “ Horn of him,” moan¬ 
ing, of coni so. tlx* r.tllier 

(3.) Daldlah, or the argument which may 
be dodiK'tcd from the. use of somo special 
Weld in tho verse, as “say not to your 
paieiits, * Fie ! ’ (.Viabic, a//').” (Siirnh xvii. 
23.) Fiom the use of Die word uff, it is 
argued that children may not beat or abuse 
tboir })arents Penal laws may bo b.isod on 
d<i/dlo/t, thus: “And they strive after vio¬ 
lence on the earth; but (iod lovoth not 
the abettors of v lolcnce.” (Surah v. 09.) 
The wold tianslated “stiivc" is in Arabic 
literally i/a.s'-auna, “ tiicy luii.” From this 
the argument is deduced that as highway¬ 
men wander about, they are included amongst 
Diose whom “ (Jod bMoth not,’’ and that, 
tlierefore. the severest punishment may bo 
given to them, for any deduct ion that comes 
under the hi'ad (D daldlah is a biiilicient basis 
for the foiraatiori of the seveicst penal laws. 

(1.) Iqttzd. This is a dofluetion which 
demands ('citam conditions “ whosoever 
k’.lleth a believer by misehance. shall bo 
bound to fiee a believer from slavery.” 
(Surah iv. 94.) As a man lias no authoiity 
to free his neighbour’s slave, tho condition 
In-re recpiii ed, though not expressed, is that 
the slave should be iiis own property. 

VllL — 'ike. Abrogation of Passages in the 
{ulm'dn. 

Some passages of the Qur’an are contradic¬ 
tory, and are often made the subject of 
attack, but it is ]>art of the tboologriral be¬ 
lief of tho Muslim doctors that certain jeis- 
sages of the Qur’an are mausuH 
or abrogated by verses revealed afterwards, 
entitled nd*i^ This was the doctrine 
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Uoght hj Muliftromad in tho Suratu H-Baqa- 
rah (ii.) 105 . ‘‘ VVhatcTcr verses we (t.e. God) 
cancel or cause thee to forget, wo bring a 
better or ite bke.” This convenient doctrine 
fell in with that law of expediency which 
appears to be the salient feature in Muham¬ 
mad’s prophetical career. 

In the 7h/'^ir-t-^Azizi, it is written, that 
abrogated (mansu^h) verses of the Qur’an are 
ef three kinds . (1) Where the verse has been 
removed from the Qur’an and another given 
ia its place; (2) Where the injunction is 

abrogated and the letters of the verse re¬ 
main , (5) Where both the verse and its in¬ 
junction ar# removed from the text 1 his is 
also the view of Jalalu 'd-Din, who says that 
the number of abrogated verses has been 
variously estimated from five to five hundred. 

The Greek verb icarakviii, in St Matthew 
V 17, ba.s been translated m some of the 'ei- 
sions of the New Testament by rndn.mih , but 
it conveys a wrong impression to the Muham¬ 
madan mind as to the Christian view regard¬ 
ing this question According to most (Treok 
lexicons, the Greek word moans to thiow down 
or to destroy (as of a building), which is tho 
meaning-given to the word in our authorised 


Englbb translation. Christ did not come to 
destroy, or to pull down, the Law and the 
Prophets ; but we all admit that certain pre¬ 
cepts of tho Old Testament were abrogated 
by those of the New Testament. Indeed, 
we farther admit that the old covenant was 
abrogated by the new covenant of grace. 
“ lie taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second," Heb. x. 9. 

In the Arabic transhation of the New Tes¬ 
tament, printed at Bovrut a d 1800 ,KaraXof^i 
is translated by naqz^ “to demolish" in 
Mr. I ioewenthal’s Pushto translation, a d 
1863. by hdtilav'nl, “ to destroy," or “ render 
void"; and in Henry Martyn’s Persian Tes¬ 
tament, A D 1837, it IS also translated by the 
Arabic ibtdl, i.r. “ making void." Iti both the 
Arabic-Urdu and Roman-Urdu it is unfor 
Innately rendered mansukh, a word which has 
a technical meaning in Muhammadan then 
logy contrary to that implied in the \^ord used 
by our Lord in Matthew v 17. 

Jalalu 'd-Din m his Itqnn, gives tho fol 
lowing list of twenty verses which are ai - 
knowledged by all commenlatois to be abro 
gated The veises arc given as numbered in 
the Itqdn, 


No. 

M&nsukh, or 
abrogated versei. 

Nasikh, or 
abrogating verses 

The Subject abrogated 

1 

Siiratu ’1-Baqarah (ii ), 
119. 

Sfiratu ’1-Baqarab (li ), 
145 

The Qiblah. 

2 

'^uiatu ’1-Baqaiah (ii ), 
178. 

Suiatu ’l-Muidah (v ), 
49. 

Sui atu Bani Isra’il, (xvii), 

Qisas, or Retaliation 

3 

Surat a “l-Baqarah (li ), 

Suratu ’1-Baqarah (li \ 

The Fast of Ramazan. 


183 

187. 


4 

Suiatu ’l-Baqarah (n ), 
184 

Suiatu ’l-Baqarah (ii.) 
185. 

Fidyab, or Expiation. 

o 

Suratu All ‘Imran (in ), 

Siiratu ’t-Taghubun(lxiv.), 

Tho fear of God. 


102. 

16. 


fi) 

Sin atli ’ll Nis/i' (iv ), 88 

Suratu ’n-Ni'>a’ (iv ), 89 
Suiatu ’t-Taub.ih (ix ), f) 

Jihad, or vvar with infidels. 

7 

Suratu '1 Baijai.ih (n ), 

2u; 

Suiatu ’I B iqai.ih ( 11 ), 
240 

Suiatu ’t-'l aubab(ix.),36 

Jihud in the Sacied months. 


Suratu ’1-Baqaiah (n ), 
234 

Piovision for widows. 

p 

Suiatu '1 Baqaiah (n ), 

Suiatu ’t-Taubah (ix ), 

Slaying enemies m the Sacred 


191. 

o 

Mosque 

10 

Surulu ’u-Nisa’ (iv ), 1 } 

Suiatu ’n-Nur (xxiv ), 2 

Imprisonment of the adulte¬ 
ress. 

11 

Surat u '1 Ma’idah (O- 
105. 

Suiatu ’t-Talaq (Ixv ), “ 

Witnesses. 

1“ 

Sui.atu (vu ). (>6 * 

Suiatu ’1-Anfal (vii ). 67 

Iihad, or wai with infidels. 

13 

Suiatu 'n-Niir (xxiv ), 3 

Suratu ’n-Niu (xxiv ), 32 

TUt' man lage of adulterers. 

14 

Sui atu’1-Aluab (xxxni \ 
52 

Suiatu ’l-Ahzab (xxxiii ), 
49. 

The Piojihet’s Wives. 

15 

Sur.itu’l-Mujadilab (Ivm 

Suratu 'l-Mujaihlah (h in) 

<hMng alni', befoic assembling 

16 

13, first part of \erse 

13. lattci p:ut of 1 er^e 

a cuunt il. 

Sui.atu '1 - Mumtulunab 
(lx), 11 

Suiatu ’t-Taubah (i\ ), 1 

Giving money to infidels foi 
wunion taken in rnaniage. 

17 

Suiatu 't-Taubah (i\ ),39 

Sin.itu 't-T.iub.ih (i\ ), 92 

.Tihad, oi wai with infidels 

U 

Suiatu '1 - Muziammil 

Suiatu '1 Muztamiinl 

The night jiiayer. 

Id 

(Ixxm ), 2 

Gx-xni ), 20 1 

Suiatu ’n-Nur (xxiv ), 

Suiatu ’u-Niu (xxiv ), 

Peinii-ssiun to young children 

2« 

57 > 

58. 1 

to enter a house. 

Suratu ’n-?fi»a’ (iv.). 7 

Suiatu ’n Xisa’ (iv.), U 

Division of propoity 
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JX.—The Reputed Erretlence of the Qwr’an, 
and its Miraculous Character. 

Copies of the Qur’an are heidjn tbo ^^reatest 
esteem and reverence amongst Muhammadans. 
They dare not to touch it vMthout being lir.st 
washed and purified, and tiiey read it with 
tJic greatest care and respect, never holding 
it below their girdles, They swear by it, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on their banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always place it on the highest shelf or in 
some place of honour in their houses. Mu¬ 
hammadans, as wo have already rernarked, 
believe the Qur’an to be uncreated and 
eternal, subsisting in the very essence of 
God. There have, however, been groat dif¬ 
ferences^ of opinion on this aubjoci. It was a 
point controverted with so much heat that it ' 
occasioned many calamities under the Ab- 
basido Khalifahs. Al-Ma’mun (aii. 218) 
made a public edict declaring the Qur’an to 
bo created, which was confirmed by his suc¬ 
cessors al-Mu‘t.asim and al-VVaaiq, who 
shipped and imprisoned and put to death 
those of the contrary opinion. Hut at length 
al-iMutaw’akkil, who succeeded al-Wfisiq, put 
an end to these porsooutiona by revoking tlie 
fonuer edicts, releasing those that W'oro im¬ 
prisoned on that account, and leaving every 
man at liberty as to his belief on this point. 
{Ahii 'l-Faraj, p. 202.) The Qur’an is, iiow- 
eser, generally hold to bo a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which bears witness 
to the truth of Muhammad’s mission, an 
assumption which is based upon the Pr<,)- 
^qdiet's own statements in the Qur’an (Siirah 

30, xi. 10, hi. 34), where he calls upon the 
]jcoplo who charge him with having invented 
it to procure a single chapter like it. Hut the 
Mu‘ta/.alites have assorted that there is nothing 
miraculous m its stylo and composition {vide 
tSharhu H-Mmvuqi f). The excellences of- the 
Qur'an, as explained by the Prophet himself, 
claim a very important place m the tra¬ 
ditions (see FazfVilu ’l~Qur'an, in the Tradi¬ 
tions of ul-Hukhari and Muslim), from which 
the following are a few extracts 

“ The best person amongst you is ho who 
has learnt the Qu’ran, and teache4 it.” 

“ Road the Qur’an as long as you feel a 
pleasure in it, and when tired leave off.” 

‘‘If the Qur’an wore wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into a fire, it would not burn.” 

“ Ho who is an export in the Qur’an shall 
rank with the ‘ Honoured Righteous Scribes,’ 
and he who roads the Qur’an with difficulty 
and gets tired over it shall receive double 
rewards.” 

“ The state of a Musulman who reads the 
Qur’an is like the orange fruit whoso smell 
'and taste are pleasant.” 

“ The person who repeats throe verses 
from the beginning of the chapter of the Cave 
(Surah xviii.) shall be guaided from the strife 
of ad-DajjM ” 

“ Ever>Thing has a heart, and the heart of 
the Qur’an is the chapter Ya-sin (Surah 
xxxvi.); and ho vvho reads it, God will write { 
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for him rewards equal to those for reading 
the whole Qur'an ten times.” 

“ There is a Surah in the Qur’an o' thirty 
versos which intercedes for a man until he is 
pardone<i, and it is that commencing with 
the words, ‘ Blessed is ho in whoso hands is 
the kingdom.’” (Surah Ixvii.) 

“ God wrote a book two thousand yeara 
before creating the heavens and the earth, 
and sent two versos down from it, which are 
the two last verses of the chapter of the Cow 
(Surah ii.) ; and if they are not repeated in a 
house for three nights, the devil will ho near 
that house.” 

“ Verily the devil runs away from the 
house in which the chapter entitled the Cow 
is read.” 

“The chapter commencing with these 
word.s, ‘ Say God is one God ’ (Surah cxji.), 
is equal to a third of the Qur’an.” 

“The person that repeats tho chapter of 
the Cave (Surah xviii.) on Fuday, tho light 
of faith brightens him between two Fridays.” 

In tho Qur’an tlioro are many assortioiis of 
its cxcolleneo ; tho following are a few selected 
verses •— 

Surah iv. 94: “Can they not consider tho 
Qur’an? Were it from any other tlian God, 
they would assuredly have found m it many 
contradictions.” 

Surah ix. 13 : “ If they shall say, ‘ Tho 
Qur’an is his own device.’ Then bring toa 
Sfirahs like it of your devising.’’ 

Surah xlvi. 7 : “ Will tiiey say, ‘ Ho hath 
devised it ’? Say, tf 1 have devised it, then 
not one single thing can yo over obtain for mo 
from God.” 

Surah hii. 4: “Verily tho Qur’an is none 
other than a revelation. Orio terriblo in 
power taught it him.” 

Maracci, von Hammer, and other Orien¬ 
talists, havo selected the xoist chapter of th«i 
Qur’an, entitled the Suratu ’sh-Shams, or the 
Chapter of tho Sun, as a favourable specimen 
of the best style of the Qur’an. It bogina in 
Arabic thus :— 

\S\ ^ ^ 

jjJT^ f uv r 

tf) •«- 

- -c- -- jj - oJ - rt* c-"- 

\St\ySt^ ^ 

w - ^ C - c- 

Which Mr. Rod well translates as folio w.s 

1 Hy tho Sun and his noonday briglitni'ss! 

2 Hy the Moon when sho folhjweth him ! 

3 Hy the r)riy wTicri it rovcalotb his gl'>i v ! 

4 Hy the Night whun it cnshioudcih Inin I 

5 Hy tlio Heaven and Him wlio hmlt it 1 

6 By tho Fariii and JItm who s]iread it 

forth ! 

7 By a soul and Him who balanced it, 

8 And breatliod into it its wickedness aJid 

its pioty, 
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9 Blef<sed now is he who hath kept it pure, 
10 And und(»ne is ho who oath corrupted 

it! 

Baron von hlammer rendered it in Gejiiian 
thus:— 

1 Bey der Sonne, und ibrcm .schimmer , 

2 Bey dem Mund d(i ihi ful^et iinmer ; 

8 Bey dem Tag der sie /eigt in vollem 
glanz ; 

4 Bey der Xacht. die sie veriinstert ganz : 

5 Bev den Himmeln und dem dor sie ge- 

inaclit ; 

C Bey der Erde und dem der eie schuf 
ebon; 

7 Boy der Seelo und deni dor sio ins 

gleicbgewioht gohiacht, 

8 Bey dem der ihr das bowusstseyn dcs 

gutcn imd lioscn gegobcn, 

9 Sobg seme Socle reinigt; 

10 Wer dieselbe vordunklet wird auf cwig 

gopeinigt. 

Tlio rcnov^ned Orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, piai‘-cd the following account of the 
diowning of Noah’s sons as truly magnificent,' 
and inferior in sublimity only to the simple 
declaration of the creation of light in Genesis. 
ITHorbolot also considers it one of the finest 
passages in the Qur’an (Surah xi. 4l-‘lfi) :— 

^ (j\S^ 

Si iiiT pf ^ S Ju »u5l 

•' -cSc^ - ** - —j c -r ^ j-'C- -- - 

^ 

^ ^ ctT -jj" - 'f -»cc - - 

wM; 

\jkjw 

It may he rendered as fallows :— 

“ And the ark moved on with them amid 
ft’aves like mount.'iins : 

“ And Noah called to his son—for he was 
apart— ^ 

“ ‘ Embaik witli ns, 0 my cliild ! and stay 
not with tlie unl)eIi<'voi s.’ 

“ lie said, ‘ I will betake myself to a moun¬ 
tain that shall save me fiuui the water ’ 

“ lie said. ‘ None .shall be s:i\od this jlav 
from (!od’.'. derive, save him on whom lit' 
shall have mercy ’ 

“And a wave passed between them and 
he was diowned 

“And It was s.ud, ‘ () o.nth' swalhtw up 
thy watoi ' and O lioa\en ! wulihobl tbv lain!’ 
And the w ater fib itf'd, .luil (h.ds tlreiee was 
fubilled. and the .iik u- tetl mi .il JinB 

•• \n<i iL wa-'' '.ml, * Axaunt. yc tribe of the 
wicked!’” ' 


In the eiiho'i ,ve of K’am ihe exjxtvitiium 
ol tuc QuTan weie handed down m the tra- 
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ditional sayings of the companions and their 
succos.s'or.s, but we ha^e it on the authority 
of the Kiii>lifu 'z-Ziniun that onj Qiitaihah 
ibn Ahmad, who died a.u 816, compiled a 
systematic (ommentaryon the whol<* of tho 
Qur’an. Tho work is not now extant 

Muslim commentaries are voiy numerous 
Di, M. Arnold (Jsldm mid ChristmuiIy, p SI) 
.says there are no less than 20,000 m tho 
Library at Tripolis. 

The; best know’ll commentaries amongst 
the Sunnis are those of .— 

Al-Baghawi, a.h. 515. 

Az-Zamakhshari, a h 604. 

Al-Tafairu ’1-Kabir, a u 606. 

Ihmi ’l-‘Aiabi, a.h. (>28. 

AUBaizavvi, a h. 685. 

Al-Mudarik, A.n 701. 

Husain, a ii. 900 
Al-Jahilan, a m 861. A.n. 911 
Al-Mazhari, a ii. 1225. 

‘Azizi, A.H. 1289. 

Amongst the Shraha the following ar^ 
works of reputation .— 

Shaikh Saduq, a ii. 881 
AuTajVuu 'i-Kahh, by SaiNid Muham¬ 
mad ar-llazi, 80 vi-Iumcs, A.n 606 
As-Safi, A II. 668. 

As-Sirru ’1-Wajiz, a n 715 
ISidratu 'l-Muntahii, by Mil B.ilvii. a.E. 
1011. 

Al-Buthutiy by Saiyid Hasliam, a ii 1160 

XI.—Edition and Translationi> of fht 
Qu/'dn. 

The f^ui’an was first printed in Ai.ahic 
at Borne i>y P.igninus Brixiensis, Ronne, l.‘)80, 
but it was either burned or ri'inained un¬ 
published Since then the following edi¬ 
tions of the Arabic text have aj)]>oaied in 
Em ope — 

A/-(.'oi’amt}i, .sen frx Islainitun, An* , tin* 
Ar.ibic text of tin* Qur’an, published by A. 
llmkelmann, Hainbuig, 1619, Ito. 

Akoram rfu.', unn'ct Ac., the Aiahic 
text w'ltb a Latin translation and numerous 
ext 1 acts fiom tlie pimcijxal commentaries, 
and pieee.de<l hv a Prodiomu.s, containing a 
“lefutation” of tho Qur'an, by Maraeci, 
Padua 1 (j 98. folio 

ail .uiotatcd text of the Qur'an, 
published I'V ord-M and at the cost of the 
Empress (.’.tthcnne II. of Russia, at St. 
I'etci'-buigh in 17b7, 1 vo! in folio. This 
cdilnui w.as lopiinted at St Pcter.shurgb in 
17!»0, I79;b 1 796, and 17!tS, and witliout any 
change at Kasaii in 1808, 1809, and 1889, 
Ar.utlu'i cditu'u, in two vols, 4to, without 
note',, w.is piiblisfiod at Kasan, 1817, rc- 
pi lilted 18'Jl :unl 1818, aud a third edition, 
111 ♦’) vuK 8\«>. at the same place, 1819. 

('('rant 9 rtus aialjirns, &c., the fiist critical 
edition ot the text, by G Flugol, Leipzig, 
1^84, 4to. Si;coiul edition, 1842; thud edi¬ 
tion, 1869 

( ora nits atahitc, Ac., revised icpuhhenticn 
cf Flugol's text, by G. M. Redslob, Leipzig, 
1837, 8vo. 
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Beidhawii commentarws in Coramm^ &c., 
the text of the Qur’an with al-Baizawi’a 
Oommentary, by H: 0. Fleisher, two vole. 4to» 
Leipzig, 1846. 

The Muhammadans, so far from thinking 
the Qur’an profaned by a traiielation, as some 
authors have written {Mairacci de Alcoran. 
p. 33), have taken care to have it translated 
into various languages, although those trans¬ 
lations are always interlineary with the 
original text. Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdu, Pushto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other languages, which have been made 
by Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation atttempted by Euro¬ 
peans was a Latin version translated by an 
Englishman, Robert of Retina, and a German, 
Hermann of Dalmatia. This translation, 
which was done at the request of Peter, 
Abbot of the Monastery of Clugny, x.D. 1143, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Basle, 1543, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwards rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. The next trans¬ 
lation in Gorman was by Schweigger, at 
Numberg, in 1616. This was followed by 
the above-mentioned work of Maracci, ^con- 
sisting of the Qur’an, in Arabic, with a Latin 
version with notes and refutations, a.d. 1008, 
The oldest French translation was done 
by M. Du Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Russian 
version appeared at St, Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary translated the Qur’an into French 
in 1783, There have also been more recent 
French translations by Kasimirski (Paris, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 3rd ed. 1857). 

The first English Qur’an was Alexander 
Ross’s translation of Du Ryer’s French version' 
(1649-1688). Sale’s well-known work first 
appeared in 1734, and has since passed 
through numerous editions. A translation 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, with the Surahs 
arranged in chronological order, was printed 
in 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Palmer, of 
Cambridge, translated tho Qur’an in 1880 
(Oxford Press). A Roman-Urdu edition of 
tho Qur’an was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both these being a trans- 
Utexation of ‘Abdu ’l-Qadir’s well-known^ 
Urdu translation). 

The best known translations in Gorman 
are those by Boysen, published in 1773, wdth 
an Introduction and notbs, and again revised 
and corrected from the Arabic by G. Wahl 
in 1828, and another by Dr. L. Ullmann, 
which has passed through two editions (1840, 
1853). 

—The Opinions of European Writers on 
^ the Qur'an. 

Mr. Sale, iij his Preliminary Discourse, 
remarks:— 

“ The style of the Koran is generally beau¬ 
tiful and fluent, espeoially where it imitates 
the prophetic manner, and scripture phrases. 

It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
^th florid and sententious expressions, and 
in many places, especially where the majesty 
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»nd attributes of Ood sre described, sublime 
and maguittcent; of which the reader cannot 
but observe several instances, though ho 
must not imagine the translation cornea up 
to the original, notwithstanding my endea¬ 
vours to do it justice. 

“Though it be written in prose, yet tho 
sentences generally conclude in a long con¬ 
tinued rhyme, for tho sake of which the 
aenso^ is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, which appear 
still more ridiculous in a translation, where 
the ornament, such as it is, for whoso sake 
they were made, cannot be perceived. How¬ 
ever, tho Arabians aro so mightily delighted 
wth this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate compositions, which they also 
embellish with frequent passages of and al¬ 
lusions to tho Koran, so that it is next to 
fmpossible to understand them without being 
. w'ell versed in this book. 

“ It is probable tho harmony of oxjtVession 
which the Arabians find in the Koran might 
contribute not a little to make thorn relish 
tho doctrino therein taught, and givo nn 
efficacy to arguments, w^hich, bad they boon 
nakedly proposed without this rhetorical 
dress, might not have so easily prevailed. 
Very extraordinary ofTocts are related of tho 
power of words w^oll chosen and artfully 
plaood, which aro no less powerful either to 
ravish or amaze than music itself; where¬ 
fore as much as has been ascribed by tho 
best orators to this part of rl:;oturic as to any 
other. He must have a very bad car, who is 
not uncommonly moved with tho very ca¬ 
dence of a well-turned sentence; and Moham¬ 
med scomq not to have been ignorant of the 
enthusiastic operation of rhetotic on the 
minds of men ; for which rcas(m he has not 
only employed his utmost skill in these his 
pretended revelations, to pro-servo that dig 
nity and sublimity of stylOj which might Moem 
not unworthy of tho majesty of that Being, 
whom ho gave out to bo tho author of them, 
and to imitate tho prophotic manner of the 
Old Testament; but ho has not nogloctojd 
oven tho other arts of oratory; wherein ho 
succeeded so well, ahd ho strangely < aplivalod 
the minds of his audience, that scvoinl of his 
opponents thought it tho elfect OT witchcraft 
and onchantmont, as ho sometimes complains 
(Surah xv. 21, Ac.).” 

The lato Professor Palmer, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to the Qur’an, remarks:— 

“The Arabs made use of a rhymed and 
rhythmical prose, the origin of which it is not 
difficult to imagine. The Arabic language 
consists for the most part of trilitcral .roots, 
i.e. tho single ^ords expressing individual 
ideas consist generally of throe consonants 
each, and the derivative forms ex]ne.y8ing 
modifications of the original idea aro not 
made by affixes and terminations afone, but 
also by the insertion of letters in tho root. 
Thus zaraba means ‘ ho struck,’ and qatala^ 

‘ he killed,’ while rnazrub and nmqtul signify 
* one struck’ and ‘one killed.' A sentence, 
therefore, consists of a senes of words which 
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would each require to be expressed in clauses 
of several words in other languages, and it is 
easy to see how a next following sentence, 
explanatory of or completing the first, would 
be much more clear and forcible if it con¬ 
sisted of words of a similar shape and imply¬ 
ing similar modifications of other ideas. It 
follows then that the two sentences would bo 
necessarily symmetrical, and the presence of 
rhythm would not only please the oar but 
contribute to the better understanding of the 
sense, while the rhyme would mark the pause 
in the sense and emphasize the proposrtiou. 

“ The Qur’an is written in this rhetorical 
style, in which the clauses are rhythmical 
though not symmetrically so, and for tho 
most part end in the same rhyme throughout 
tho chapter. 

“ Tho Arabic language lends itself very 
readily to this species of composition, and the 
Arabs of the desert in tho present day em¬ 
ploy it to a great extent in their more formal 
orations, whilo the literary men of the towns 
adopt it as the recognised correct stylo, deli¬ 
berately imitating the Qur’an. 

“ That the best of Arab writers has never 
succeeded in producing anything equal in • 
merit to the Qur’an itself is not surprising. 

“ In the first place, they have agreed before¬ 
hand that it is unapproachable, and they 
have adopted its stylo as tho perfect stan¬ 
dard ; any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessity be a defect. -Again, with them this 
stylo is not spontaneous as with Mohammed 
and his contemporaries, but is as artificial 
as though Englishmen should still continue 
to follow Chaucer as their model, in spite of 
tho changes which their language has under¬ 
gone. With tho prophet the stylo was 
natural, and tho words were those used in 
every-day ordinary life, while with the later 
Arabic authors the style is imitative and tho 
ancient words are introduced as a literary 
einboUishmont. Tho natural consc(iuoncc is 
that their attempts look laboured and unreal 
by tho side of his impromptu and forcible 
eloquence. 

“.That Mohammed, though, should have 
boon able to challenge ^ven his contempora¬ 
ries to produce anything like tho Qur’an, 

‘ And if yo are in doubt of what-wo have re¬ 
vealed unto our servant, then brin;,^ a chapter 
like it. . . But if ye do it not, and yo surely 

pliall do It not, Ac.,’ is at first sight surpns- 
ing, bat, as Noldeko has pointed out, this 
challenge really refers much more to the 
subject than to tho mere .stylo,—to tho oiigi- 
nality of tho conception of tho unity of liud 
and of a revelation supjioscd to bo couched 
in (lod’a own words. Any nttemjd at such a 
work must of necessity bavo h.id ail the woak- 
no.ss and want of prestige which attaches to 
an imitation. This idea is by no means 
foicign to tho goniu.s of th(' old Arab.s. 

« * « * « 

“ Amongst a people who believed firmly in 
witchcraft and soothsaying, and who, though 
passionately fond of poetry, believed that 
every poet had his familiar spirit who inspired 
his utterances, it was' iia wonder that the 


prophet should bo taken for ‘ a soothsayer, 
'or ‘ one possessed with aivevil spirit,’ or for 
an infatuated poet.’” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
0 Lane’s Selections from the Kur-dn^ re¬ 
marks :— 

“It is confused in its progression and 
strangely mixed in its contents ; but the deve- 
opment of Mohammad’s faith can bo tracod" 
n it, and we can see dimly into the workings 
of his mind, as it struggles with the deep 
things of God, wrestles with th(r doubts 
which echoed the cavils of the unbelievers, 
soars upwards on tho wings of ecstatic faith, 
till at last it gains tho repose of -fruition. 
Studied thus, the Kur-an is na longer dull 
reading to one who cares to look upon tho 
working of a passionate troubled human soul, 
and who can enter into its trials and share ia 
,he joy of its triumphs. 

“ Ill the soorahs revealed at Mekka, Mo¬ 
hammad has but one theme—God ; and one 
object—to draw his people away from their 
idols and bring them to the foot of that God. 
He tolls them of Him in glowing language, 
that comes from the heart’s white heat. Ho 
points to the glories of nature, and tells them 
these are God’s works. With all the brilliant 
imagery of the Arab, ho tries to show them 
what God is, to convince them of His power 
and His wisdom and His justice. The soorahs 
of this period are short, for they are pitched 
in too high a koy to bo long sustained. The 
language has the ring of poetry, though no 
part of tho Kur-an complies with tho demands 
of Arab metre. The sentences are short and 
full of half-restrained energy, yet with a 
musical cadence. Tho thought is often only 
half expressed; one feels tho speaker has 
essayed u thing beyond words, and has sud¬ 
denly di.scovered the impotence of language, 
.and broken otY with tho sentence unfinished. 
There is the fascination of true poetry about 
these eaihost soorahs; as we read them we 
understand the enthusiasm of tho Prophet’s 
followers, though wo cannot fully realise the 
beauty and tho power, inasmuch as we cannot 
hear them hurled forth with Mohammad’s 
lieiy eloquence. From first to last the 
Kur-an is es.sentially a book to be heard, not 
lead, but this is especially tho case with tho 
earliest chapters. 

“ In the soorahs of the second period of 
Mokka, wo begin to trace tho decline of tho 
Prophet’s eloquence. There are still tho 
same earnest appeals to tho people, the same 
gorgeous pictures of tho Last Day and tho 
world to come; hut tho language begins to 
approach tho quiet of prose, the sentences' 
become longer, tho same w'ords and phrases 
are frequently repeated, and tho wearisome 
stories of tnc Jewish prophets and patriarchs, 
which fill so largo a space in tho later por¬ 
tion of the Kur-an, now make their appear¬ 
ance. Tho fierce passion of tho earliest soo¬ 
rahs, that could not out save in short burn¬ 
ing verses, gives place to a calmer more 
argumentative stylo. Mohammad appeals loss 
to tho w'orks of God as proofs of his teach- 
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moro to the history of iormer 
teachers, and the punishments of the people 
ivho would not hear them. And the charac¬ 
teristic oaths of the first period, when Mo¬ 
hammad swears by all the varied eights of 
nature as they mirrored themselves in his 
imagination, have gone, and in thoir place wo 
find only the weaker oath ‘ by tbo l^ir-an.’ 
And this declension is carried still further in 
the last group of the soorahs revealed at 
Mekka. The stylo becomes more involved 
and the sentences longer, and though the old 
enthusiasm bursts forth over and anon, it is 
rather an echo of former things than a new 
and present intoxication of faith. The fables 
and repetitions become more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloquence of the old 
Arabic tongue, 'which gives some chaiun 
even to inextricable sentences and dull stories, 
the Kur-an at this period would he unreadable. 
As it is, we feel we have fallen tbo whole 
depth from poetry to prose, and the matter 
of the prose is not so superlative as to give us 
amends for the loss of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and the musical fall of the 
fienteqees. 

“ In the soorahs of the Medina period these 
faults reach thoir climax. We road a singu¬ 
larly varied collection of criminal laws, social 
regulations, orders for battle^ harangues to 
the Jews, first conciliatory, then denuncia¬ 
tory, and exhortations to spread the faith, 
and such-like heterogeneous matters. Happily 
tho Jewi.sh stories disappear in the latest soo 
rnhs, but their place is filled by scarcely more 
palatable materials. The chapters of this 
period are interesting chiefly us containing 
the laws which have guided every Muslim 
state, regulated every ^Muslim society, and 
directed in their smallest acts every Moham- 
madan man and woman in all parts of the world 
from the Proph/et’s time till now. The Me¬ 
dina part of the Kur-an is the most important 
part for Islam, considered as a scheme of 
ritual and a system of manners ; the earliest 
Mekka revelations are those which contain 
what is highest in a groat religion and w’hat 
was purest in a great man.” 

Mr. Hodwoll, in his Introduoticu to his 
Qur’an, says :-t- 

“ The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras is very striking and inte¬ 
resting, and will bo at once apparent from 
the arrangement here adopted. In the Suras 
as far as the 64th, we cannot but notice tho 
entire predominance of the poetical element, 
a deep appreciation (as in Sura xci.) of the 
beauty of natural objects, brief fragmentary 
and impassioned utterances, denunciations of 
woe and punishment, expressed for the most 
part in lines of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, in the position of Muham¬ 
mad when he openly assumes tho office of 

* public Warner,’ tho Suras begin to assume a 
more prosaic and didactic tone, though the 
poetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout. We gradually lose the Poet in 
the missionary aiming to convert, the warm 

• ftsserter of dogmatic truths ; the descriptions 
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of natural objects, of tho judgment, cf hea¬ 
ven and hell, make way for gradually in¬ 
creasing historical statements, first *frora 
Jewish, and sub.seqiiontly from Christian his¬ 
tories while, in the iil) Suras revealed at 
Medina, we no longer listen to vague words, 
often as it would seem without positive aim, 
but to the earnest disputant vv'ith the oiiemios 
of his ■'faith, tho Apostle pleading tho cause 
of what he believes to be tho Truth of God._ 
He who at Mecca is the admonisher and per¬ 
suader, at Medina is the legislator ajid war¬ 
rior, wdio dictates obedience, and uses other 
"Weapons than the pen of the Poet and the 
Scribd. When business pressed, as at Medina, 
Poetry makes way for prose, and although 
touches of the Poetical element occasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himself up 
to a very late period against tlie charge of 
being merely a Poet, yet this is rarely the 
case in the Medina Suras ; and wo are startled 
by finding obedience to God and the Apostle^ 
God's gifts and the Apostle's, God’s pleasure 
and the Apostles, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epithets and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, as 
in Sura ix. 118, 120. 

“ The Suras, viewed as a whole, strike mo 
as being tho work of one who began his,career 
as a thoughtful enquirer after truth, and an 
earnest asserter of it in such rhetorical and 
poetical forms ns ho deemed most likely to 
win and attract his countrymen, and who gra¬ 
dually procoedod from tho dogmatic teacher 
to the politic founder of a system for which 
laws and regulations had to be provided a.s 
occasion.s arose. And of all tho Suras it 
must be remarked that they wore intended 
non for readers but for hearers —that they 
were all promulgated by public recital —and 
that much was left, as the imperfect sen¬ 
tences show, to tho manner and suggestive 
action of tbo reciter. It would bo impossible, 
and indeed it is unnecessary, to attempt a de¬ 
tailed life of Muhammad within tho narrow 
limits of a Preface. Tho main events thereof 
with w^ich the Suras of tho Koran stand in 
connection, are—The visions of Gabnel, seen, 
or said to have boon scon, at tho outset of hie 
career in his 40th year, during one of his sea¬ 
sons of annual monthly retirement, for devo¬ 
tion and meditation to Mount Hiril, near 
Mecca,— the period of mental depre.s8ion and 
re-assuranoe previous to the assumption of 
the office of public teacher—the Fatrah or 
jiause during which he probably waited for a 
repetition of the angolic vision—his labours 
in comparative privacy for three years, issuing 
in ahoul 40 convort.s, of whom his wife Cha- 
dijaU was tho first, and Abu Bolu* the most 
important ■; (for it is to liim iHid to Abu 
Jahl tho Sura xeii. lelors)—struggles with 
Meccan unbelief and idulatiy followed by a 
period during which probably lie had the 
second vision, Sura liii. and was listened 
to and respected as a person ‘ possessed* 
(Sura Ixix. 42, hi. 20)—the first emigration 
to Abyssinia in a.d fil6, in conaoquenco of 
the Meccan persecutions brought on by hie 
now open attacks upon idolatry (Taghout)— 
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increasing reference to Jewish and Christian 
histories, shewing that -much time had been 
devoted to their study—the conversion of 
Omar in 617—the journey to the Thaquifites 
at Taiof in a.d. 020—the intercourse with 
pilgrims from Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and spread the knowledge thereof in their 
native town, in the same year—the vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and the 
Heavens—the meetings by night at Acaba, a 
mountain near Mecca, in the llth year of his 
mission, and the pledges of fealty there given 
to him—the command given to the believers 
to emigrate to Yathrib, henceforth Medinat- 
en-nabi {the, city of the Prophet)^ or El-Mcdina 
(the city), in April of a.d. 022—the escape of 
Muhammad and Abu Bekr from Mecca to the 
cave of Thaur — the flight to Medina in 
June 20, a.d 022—treaties made with Chris¬ 
tian tribes—increasing, but still very iraper- 
lect acquaintance with Christian doctrines— 
tlie Battle of Bedr in Ilej. 2, and of Ohod— 
the coalition formed against Muhammad by- 
the Jews and idolatrous Arabians, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 5 (a.d. 027)—the 
convention, with reference to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimage, of Iludaibiya, Ilej. 6 
—the embassy to Chosroes King of Persia in 
the same year, to the Governor of Egypt 
and to the King of Abyssinia, desiring them 
to embrace Islam—the conq^iest of several 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embassy sent to Ilcrachus, then in 
Syria, on his return from the Persian cam¬ 
paign, and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca—the triumphant entry into 
Mecca in Hej 8 (a.d. 030), and the demolition 
of the idols of the Caaba—the submission of 
the Christians of Nedjran, of Aila on the Red 
Sea, and of Taiof, etc., in Hoj. 0, called * the 
year of embassies or deputations,’ from the 
numerous deputations which flocked to Mecca 
proffering submission—and lastly in Hej. 10, 
the submission of Hadramont, Yemen, the 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Arabia—and the final solemn pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. 

“ While, however, there is no groat diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient features 
of Muhammad's life, it is a much more 
arduous, and often impracticable, task^ to 
point out the precise events to which indi¬ 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
spmng. It is quite possible that Muhammad 
himself, in a later period of his career, de¬ 
signedly mixed up later with earlier revela¬ 
tions in the same Suras—not for the sake of 
producing that mysterious style which seems 
60 pleasing to the mind of those who value 
truth least when it is most clear and obvious 
—but for the purpose of softening down some 
:.f the earlier statements which represent the 
last hour and awful judgment as imminent: 
and thus loading his followers to continue 
Btill in the attitude of expectation, and to see 
in his later successes the truth of his earlier 
predictions. If after-thoughts of this kind 
V are to be traced, and they will often strike 


(Re attentive reader, it then follows that the 
perplexed rftate of the text in individual Suras 
is to be considered as duo to Muhammad 
himself, and wo are furnished with a series 
of constant hints for attaining* to chrono¬ 
logical accuracy. An.d it may be remarked 
in passing, that a belief that the end of’all 
things was at hand, may have tended to 
promote the earlier successes of Islam at 
Mecca, as it unquestionably was an argument 
with the Apostles, to flee from ‘ the wrath to 
come.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
allu.sions to contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascendant are very few, and often 
couched in terms so vague and general, that 
w’o are forced to interju’et the Koran sqjely 
by the Koran itself. And for this, the fre¬ 
quent repetitions of the same histories and 
the same sentiments, afford much facility: 
and the peculiar manner in which the details 
of each history are increased by fresh traits 
at oach recurrence, enables us to trace their 
growth in the author’s mind, and to ascertain 
the manner in which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Koran as regards the de^ 
tails of Muhammad’s daily life, may bo judged 
of by the fact, that only two of his contempo¬ 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume, 
and that Muhammad’s name occurs but five 
times, although he is ail the way through 
addie.ssed by the Angel Gabriel as the re¬ 
cipient of the divine revelations, with the 
word Say. Perhaps such passages as Sura 
li 15 and v. 246, and the constant mention of 
guidance, direction, wandering, may have been 
suggested by reminiscences of his mercantile 
journeys in his earlier years.” 

Dr. Stcingass, the learned compiler of the 
Enqlish-Arabic and Arabic-English. Diction¬ 
aries (W. H. Allen & Co.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion as follows .— 

Invited to subjoin a few fuither remarks 
on the composition and style of the Qur’an, 
in addition to the valuable and competent 
opinions contained in the above extracts, I 
can scarcely introduce them better than by 
quoting the striking words of Guthe, which Mr. 
Rodwell places by way ot motto on the reverse 
of the title page of his Translation. These 
words seem to me so much the more weighty 
and ivorthy of attention, as they are uttered 
by one who, whatever his merit.s oi dements 
HI other respects may be deemed to be, indis¬ 
putably belongs to tho greatest masters of 
language of all times, and stands foremost as 
a leader of modern thought and tho intellec¬ 
tual culture of modern times Speaking ol 
the Qur’an in his West-OestUcher Divan, he 
says ■ “ However often we turn to it, at first 
disgusting us each time afresh, it soon at¬ 
tracts, astounds, and in the end enforces our 
reverence .... Its stylo, in accordance with 
its contents and aim, is stern, grand, terrible 
—ever and anon truly sublime .... Thus 
this book will go on exercising through all 
ages a most potent influence.*' 

A work, then, which calls forth so powerful 
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and seemingly incompatible emotions, even in 
the distant reader—distant as to time, and 
still more so as to mental development—a 
work which not only conquers the repugnance 
with which he may begin its perusal, but 
changes this adverse feeling into asttmishmeiit 
and admiration, such a work must be a won¬ 
derful production of the human mind indeed, 
and a problem of the highest interest to 
cvei v thoughtful oh^ci ver of the destinies of 
mankind Much has l)eon said in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, to acknowledge, to appreciate, 
and to exj)lain the liter.iry excellencies of the 
Qui’an, and a more or less distinct adniis- 
M(*n that Hutton’s much-quoted saying. “ Lc 
style e’est rhomme,” is heie more justified 
than ever, underlies all these various ver¬ 
dicts ^Vo may \^cll say the Qui’an is one 
ot the grandest hooks evci wiittcn, be¬ 
cause It fiiitlifiiHv reflc(ds tlic cbaiacter and 
life of one of the gieato.st men that evei 
breathe<l. "Sincoiitv," \m iti's Carlyle, sin- 
ceiitv, in all scnse>, seems tt; me the merit of 
the Koian ” This same sincerity, thi.s aixhuir 
and carni'stness in the s(>aich foi truth, this 
r.e\cl-flagging pcist'\eiam e in tiying to irn- 
j'loss it, when paitly found, again and again 
up(ui his unwilling hcaicis, appears to me as 
the teal «ind undoniahle “ seal of piophccy” 
in Muhammad 

Trutli, and above all religions truth, can 
only he one Chi istiamty may dulyiejoicc m 
the thought that, at the very moment when 
tlu‘ repiesenlatue of the greatest ICmpiro of 
the ancient \\oild mockingly or despairingly 
put forth the question, ‘‘What is truth?” 
tins one eternal truth nmis about to bo written 
down with the blood of the Divine Redeemer 
in the salvation deed of oui race, Christ’s 
gloiious and holy Cosjiel Hut the approache.s 
to truth are many, and he vnIio devoted all 
hi-^ powers and energies, with untiring pa- 
ticneo and self-denial, to the task of leading 
a whole nation by one of these approaches, 
from a coarse and eft’ete itlolatiy, to the 
worship of the liMiig (fod, has certainly a 
stiong claim to our waimost .sympathies ns a 
faithful servant and noble champion of tiutli. 

It is, however, not my intention to dwell 
hero any longer upon this side of the ques¬ 
tion. Prai.se has been bestowed m thus work 
on the Qur’an and its author wuthout stmt or 
grudge, and the unanimity of so many dis¬ 
tinguished voices in this respect will no 
doubt impres.s the general leader in favour 
of the sacred book of the Muhammadans, 
which until now he may have known only by 
name. At the same time, it will be noticed 
that no less unanimity prevails in pointing 
out the infeiiority of the later portions of the 
Qui’an in comparison with the eailicr Suiahs , 
a falling off, a.s it were, from the original 
poetical grandeur and loftine.ss of its compo 
fiilion into prose and common-place, (hithc. 
We have seen, uses such a strong woid us 
disgust, again and again experienced by him 
at the very outset of its repealed reading 

Not being an Arabic scholar himself, he 
knew the Qur’an only through the tianslations 
existing at the time, which follow through- 
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out the order of the received text. Thus 
he was made to pass, roughly speaking, 
from the later to the earlier Madinah v^urah^, 
and from these again to the Surahs given at 
Makkah at the vaiious stages which mark 
Muhammad’s ministry, while ho was yet 
staying in his irresponsive parent towm. Itr 
other words, he would have proceeded fiom 
the utterances of the woilcHv ruler and law'- 
givev to those of the inspired Divine, who 
had just succeeded in laying the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, undm- lleice struggles 
and sufferings, but m obedience to a call 
which, in his innermost heart, be felt had 
gone out to him, and which ho had aceeptod 
%vitli awe, humility, and resignation. While, 
Iherefoie, in the beginning of bis studies, 
Gotho may have met with a number of 
details in the vast stnictiiro raised by Mu¬ 
hammad which appealed distasteful to the 
letincd scion of the nineteenth century, his 
interest must have been awakened, his ad¬ 
miration kindled and kept increasing, tho 
more he became acquainted, through tho 
woik Itself, with the nature and personality 
of its creator, and with tlio purity and exalted 
character of tho main-spring of his motives. 

Those critics, on the other hand, who 
view the Qur’an with reg.iid to the chrono¬ 
logical order of its constituents, follow the 
descending scale in their estimate. Speaking 
at first highly—nay, fretjucntly with enthu- 
sia.sm—of the earlier parts, they complain 
more and more of the glowing tediousnoss and 
wearisomeness of tho Surahs of later origin 

Noldeke, for instance, tho learned and 
ingcuiou.s author of Gcsr/iic/iti^ des Qorthi'^, 
speaking of tho deficiencies in style, lan¬ 
guage, and treatment of the .subject matter, 
whndi, in his opinion, cbaracteiisc tho .second 
and third pciiod of tho 31akkan revelation-, 
and in general tho Madinah Surahs, pointedly 
tcriinrutes his indictment by tlio sontein’c, 
if it were not for the exquisite tloxiluhlv 
and vigour (<^c ungcnteinc Frin/unf un<i Kmjl) 
of the Aiabic fanguage itself, which, bow- 
cvei, IS to be attiibuted more to the age 
in w'hich the autlioi lived than to indivi¬ 
duality, it would .scaicely he hearable to le.id 
the later jiortious of the Qui’un a bccoiul tune.” 

Hut if we consider the v.uicly and hetero- 
geiicousnes.s of the topics on uhicli thc<,)tiTaii 
touches, uniformity ol stylo and dictum cau 
scaicely be expected, on the cuntraiy, it 
would appear to be strangely out of place. 
Let us not forget that in the book, as Mn- 
h.amniad’s new’cst biograplicr, Ludolf Krehl 
{[)<!', Lrhen (/c.s Mnh(imme<l, Leip/.ig, lb8+), 
exi>ies-,os It, “Ihcie is gi\en a complete code 
of cit‘<*<l and nioials, well as ol tho kiw 
based theieupon There are also the founda¬ 
tions laid for cnery institution of an extensne 
commonwealth, for instruction, for tho ad- 
inini.st!ation of jUitice, for military org.mira¬ 
tion, foi tho finuneos, for a most careful 
legislation tor the pool all built up on tho 
belief in tho o7ie (»od, who hold- man s ilesta- 
nics in liis hand.’’ ^^hole so many important 
objects are concerned, the standard of excel- 
lenco by which we have to gauge tho compo- 
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eilion (rf the Qur’an as a whole must needs 
vary with the matter treated upon in each 
paiiicular case. Sublime and chastKJ, where 
the supreme truth of Ood's' unity is to bo 
proclaimed; appealing in high-pitched strains 
<o' the imagination of a poetically-gifted 
people, where the eternal consequences of 
man’s submission to God’s holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, are pieturod ; toueliing 
in its simple, almost crude, earnestness, when 
it seeks again and again encouragement or 
consolation for fJod’s messenger, and a solemn 
warning for those to wb<im ho has been sent, 
in the histones (>1 the ])ropbets of old: the 
language of the Qur'an adajds itself to the 
exig<'nei*‘s of every-day life, when this avery- 
day life, m its private and public beaiings, is 
to be brought in baimony with fho funda¬ 
mental principles of the new' dispensation. 

neie, therefore, its morits as a literary 
prodiution should, perhaps, not be measnied 
by some prcconeoivod maxims of subjective 
and cT.^thetic taste, but by the edeots which 
it produced in Muhammad’s contempoiaries 
and fellow-countrymen. If it spoke so power¬ 
fully and convincingly to the hearts of his 
hoareis as to weld hitherto oentnfiigal and 
'antagonistic clcmiuits into one eompnet and 
woll-organisod body, animated bv ideas far 
beyortd those whieb had until now luh'd the 
Arabian mind, then its eloquence was poifeet, 
simply because it cieatcd a ei\ilized nation 
out of savage tribes, and shot a fro.sh woof 
into the old warp of hisUu'y- 

Noldeko’s abovo-(juoted remark, it seems 
to me, raises, iiowever, a very important 
questiorL It must, of cour.se, I'O admitted that 
the Arabic language, whiedi is now so greatly 
and; deservedly admired, cannot be attritmted 
to Muhammad individually, but oiigiw.'ited in 
and tvas at his time the common propelty of 
the Arobic-spoaking soctioii of the human 
race, or, more accurately, of its Semitic 
branch, wdio were then living within tlie 
i^eninsula and in some of the neighbouring 
countries. But wo may well ask ourselves, 
what would in all probability liavc become 
of this language without Muhammad and his 
Qur’fin ? This is not at all an idle and 
desultoiy spcculatiou. It is true the Arabic 
l.inguage had already produced numerous fino 
rpoeimons of genuine and high-llown poetry, 
I'ut sui'h poetry w'a.s ehielly, if not exclu- 
J^ively, pre.soived in the memory of thej)Cople, 
for thojirt of wiitiug w’us certainly very little 
known, and still less jiractised. 

Mou-over, poetry is not tantamount to 
Jiteialuro ; it mav load to it, and will alw’ays 
:form a most essential part of it; but it wdll 
life on, and peiliaps die, in Solitary isolation, 
'unless it becomes, as it W'ere, as Biahmaiis 
sav, “ twicc-born,” by participating in a hte- 
lary development of vaster dimensions and a 
‘more general character. Divided among j 
tliemsehes into numerous tribes, who were 
engaged m a perj.etual waidaro against each 
•< ther, the Ai.ibs, and with them their various 
dialects, wiuild more and more have drifted | 
ffisunder, poetry would have followed in the* | 
and the population of Arabia ^vould , 
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have broTten up into a multitude of clans, 
with their })ai*ticular bards, w'hose love- and 
w’ar-songs enterprising travellers of our days 
might now collect, like the popular songs of 
the Kosaks of the steppe, or the Kalmuks 
and similar nationalities, vegetating for cen¬ 
turies in a more or le.ss primitive state of 
existence. 

It seems, then, that it is only a work of the 
nature of the Qur’an which c.ould develop 
ancient Aiahic into a literary language, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it had already 
been admirably handled })y local poets. As 
this book places the national life of the 
Arabs upon an entirely now basis, giving- 
it at the same lime a much-needed centre 
and a wonderful power of expansion, it 
heeamo a matter of the utmost importance, 
nay, of urgent necessity, that the contcnla 
of the volume should he pieserved with scru- 
jnilous accuiaoy and undisputable conformity. 
This again was only j)OHsiblo by lixmg upon 
oac dialect, wbi<di by its recogni/ed oxcellenco 
commended itself to general aeceptauee, and 
also by establishing a written text. 

But not only l»y laising a di.alect, through 
its geiK'iali/ation, to the power of a language, 
and by lendcring the adoption of writing 
iiuli.spensablo, has the Qur’an initiated the 
development of an Arabic literature; its 
eom)'<).sition itself has contributed twofactois 
absolutely needful to this development: it 
has addeil to the existing poetry the origins 
of ilietitrie and prose. 

Although the decidedly poetical character 
of the enilior Surahs is obvious, thev ditTer 
in tw'o imjiortant points from the hitherto 
acknowrlcdged form of poetry, which is that 
of the Qasidah. Tins form consists of hciifs^ 
or distichs, measured liy some vaiiation of 
one of the fifteen (or sixteen) principal metres, 
and eacli containing two hulf-hncs, the same 
rhyme lunniiig thiough both hemistichs of 
the first and througli every second one 

of the following. For instance : 

1, Qifa nabki min ;/ikiu habilun wa-manzili 
Bi-siqti ’i-liwa, baina ’d-dakhuli wa-hau- 

mali 

2. Fa-tuziha fa ’l-maqrati lam ya‘fu ras- 

rnuhii 

Li-ijia iiasajat-ha min junubin wa¬ 
sh am’ali 

which w'ould scan; 

Qifa nab- | ki min zikra | habibin | 
manzili <tc, 

and belongs to the first variation of the metre 
Tawil. 

Emancipating himself from the fotter.s of 
metro, and gradually also of the uniform 
rhyme, Muhammad created what is now 
called sa)\ that is to say, a rhythmical 
prose, in which the component parts of a 
period are balanced and cadenced by a vary¬ 
ing rhyme, aud of which e.g. the Suratu ’1- 
Qiyamah (Lxxv.) offers some fair examples ; 
as (5-10);— 

Bal yuridu ’l-insanu li-yafjuia amamah, 

Yaaalu aiyana yaumu l-qiyamah, 
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Pa-iza bariqa ’l-basar, 

Wa-khasafa ’1-qamar 

\Va-jumi‘a ’sh-shamsu wa l-qamar 

Yaqulu ’1-iusanu yaiima’izin aina 'l-mafarr. 

(But man chooseth to go astray as to his 
future; 

He asketh, “ When this Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion ? ” 

When tho eye-sight shall be dazzled, 

And the moon shall bo darkened, 

And tho sun and tho moon shall bo to¬ 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, “ Whei'O ia 
there a place to flee to ? ”) 

And again (22-30); 

Wa-Vujuhin yauma’izin nazirah 
Ha rahbi-ha, naisirah, 

Wa-Avujuhin yauma’izin basirah 
Tazannu an yuf‘ala bi-ha faqirahi 
Kalla iza balaghati ’t*taraqiya 
Wa-qila man raq 
Wa-zanna annahu ’l-firaq 
Wa ‘l-tall'aii ’s-saqu bi ’s-saq 
Ila rabbi-ka yauina’izini 'l-masaq. 

(On that day shalMarcs beam with light, 
Out-looking towaVda their lord ; 

And faces on that day shall bo dismal, 

As if they thought that some calamity 
would therein befall them 
Assuredly when the soul shall come up to 
tho breast-bone, 

And tlicro shall bo a cry, “ \Vho is the 
magician to him 9 ” 

And tho man feoleth that the time of his 
departure ?s come, 

And wlien one log shall bo enlaced with 
tho other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall ho bo driven 
on.) 

This kind of rhetorical stylo, tho peculi¬ 
arity of which Professor Palmor, in tho pas¬ 
sage quoted, p. 523, aptly explains from tho 
etymological structure of Arabic, baa become 
tho favourite model of oratorical and ornate 
language with tho later Aiabs. It i.s fre¬ 
quently "^employed in ordinary narratives, 
such as the tales of the Arahian 
whenever tho occasion re(iuire3 a more 
elevated form of speech; it is the usual 
garb of that class of compositions, w’hich is 
known by the namo of Maqamat, and ovon 
extensive historical works, as tho Life of 
Timur, by ’Arab Shah, are written in it 
throughout. 

But INIuhammad made a still greater and 
more decisive step towards creating a litera¬ 
ture for his people. In those Surahs, in 
winch ho regulated tho private and public 
life of the Muslim ho originated a prose, 
which has remained the standard of classical 
purity over since. 

With rogarfi to tliis point, however, it has 
been stated, seemingly in disparagement of 
tho later Arabic author^, that thoir accepting 
Muhammad’s language as a perfect standard, 
from which no deviation is admissible, has 
led them to adopt an artificial style, as 
unnatural “ as though Englishmen should 
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still (Jontlntie to follow Chaucer as their 
model, in spite of the changes which thoir 
language has undergone.” But is such a 
parallel justified in facts? In English, as 
amongst modern nations in general, the 
written language has alwafTS kept in close 
contact w’ith tho spoken language; the 
changes which the former has undergone 
are simply tho registration and legalisation 
of the changes which in course of time had 
taken place in the latter. Not so in Arabic. 
From the moment when, at tho epoch of its 
fullest and richest growth, it was, threugh 
tho composition of tho Qur’an, invested with 
tho dignity of a literary language, it was, by 
its very nature, for many centuries to come, 
precluded from any essential change, whether 
this bo considered as an advantage or not. 

Tho reason for this lies in tho first instatioe 
in tho triliteral character of tho Semitio 
roots, referred to by Professor Palmer, which 
allows such a root to form one, two, or three 
syllables, according to tho pronunciation of 
each lottor, with or without a vowel. Let 
U3 take as an example onco more tho root 
?-r-6 which convoys dho idea of 

“ boating,” and serves in Arabic grammars, 
like the Greek tvtttu), to form paradigms, by 
way of a wbolosomo admonition, I suppose, 
to the youthful student. Tho first of these 
three consonants can only remain quiescent, 
isC. vowel-less, if it is preceded by a vowel, 

as in tho Imperative i-zrib “beat 

thou,” whore tho root appears as a mono- 

C" 

syllablo, or in tho aorist ya-zrihvk 

“ ho beats or will boat,” where it takes toge¬ 
ther with the final u a dissylabic form. If 
wo leave tho second consonant quiescent and 
pronounce the first with a, wo have zarb, with 

G C - 

the nominative termination zarbun 
the verbal noun “ boating ” or infinitive “ to 
beat.” Vocalising both tho first letters, wo 
may obtain zdiib, tho active participle “ beat¬ 
ing,” or zurub, plural of tho last mentioned 

z(irb, with tho nominative termination zdribun 
♦> & 

(v>^U) and zurilbun If we road all 

three consonants with vowels, it may be 

zaraha “ ho did beat,” or zarabu 

“ they did beat.” Taking, again, tho 
two forms zaraha, “ ho did boat,” and ya- 
zribii, “ he beats or will boat,” a simple change 
of vowels suffices to transform the active 

nto tho passive; zuriba “ ho was 

beaten.” an‘d ywemtu (».^^), “ho is beaten 
or will bo beaten.” Lastly, it must be 
loticcd, that tlie distinction between the two 
undamenlal tenses of the Arabic verb rests on 
,ho piinciplo that tho affixes, representing 
ho personal pronouns, jiro in tho preterite 
)laccd at tho end, in tho aorist at tho begin¬ 
ning of the root: zarub-nd, “wo did beat,” 
but na-zribn, “ wo beat or will beat.” 

From all this it will be easily understood 
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you in tho Day of Jucl^mont.” Ho died at 
al-Madiniih, a.ii 73, aged 80 

RAFIZI Lit. “ A forsalv'cr.” 

Synonymous "with Rd/izuh (pi. Raivn/h). A 
^orm used for a body of soldiers who have 
deserted thoir commander and turned bach 
again, applied to a sect of ShPahs who joined 
Zaid tho son of ‘All, the son of al-llusain, 
tho second son of the l^alifah ‘Ali, who, 
when they had submitted to Zaid, demanded 
- that he should abuse Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, 
tho first two ICh alifahs of tho Sunnis; but 
Zaid refused to do so, for he said, “ They 
w'oro both Wazirs of my forefather Muham¬ 
mad.” Upon this they J'or.sook the party of 
Zaid, and -were called Rdjizah. Zaid had 
then only fourteen faithful companions left, 
end ho was soon surrounded by al-Hajjaj ibu 
Yusuf, the general of tho Imam Ja‘far’s army, 
and fell at tho head of his bravo compa- 
nions, not one of them .surviving him. 

(21 Tho tomi Rdjizl is used by Sunni 
Muslims for any sect of Shiahs. 

RAHBANIYAH [monas- 

TICISM.] 

RAHIB pi- Buhhfm, A 

Christian monk. Mentioned in tho QurTin, 
Surah v. 85 ; “ Thou wilt find tTao noaro.st in 
lovo to those who boliovo to bo thoso who 
say, ‘Wo aro Christians’j that, is, bocau.se 
there aro amongst them priests (qisslsuu) and 
monks (juhhdn)^ and bocauso they aro not 
proud.” [monasticism.] 

RAIIlL ( Lit. That which 

is fit for travelling.” A small book-stand 
made so as to fold tip for convonioiicc in 
travelling, but now generally usod as a book- 



filand in mosques and ^luslim schools to 
support tho Qur’iin and other l>ooks ns the 
student reads bis le.sson from tliem. They 
aro also used in private dwellings. 

AR-RAHI!M The Com¬ 

passionate,” One of the ninety-nine names or 
ftttiibutcs of God. It generally ocenis in 
conjunction with the attribute ur-fcf/i/au//, e.q. 
Qui’an, Surah li. 158: Tho Merciful, The 
Compassionate.” [uaiiman.] 

RAIIMxVII Ilob. □il’l ri\a,a. 

•• Mercy, compassion.”- The altnbute of mercy 
is fro(|Uontly dwelt upon in the Qur’an, p. 7 . :— 

Sui.sh vii. od : “ The meny of God rV nigh 
unto those who do well.” 

Svirah x. 58 ; ‘‘A guidance and a'mercy to 
bciievei s.” 

Suiab vi. Ufil; “ Thy Loid is the rich one, 
full of compassion.” 


Ar-Rahmdn^ “ Tho Merciful,” is one of tha 
chief uttiihutes of tho Almighty. 

• ae-RAHMAN 

rnhum. “ The Merciful. ’ One of tho ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. It geiier.aliy 
occurs 111 conjunction with tho attribute (u-Ra^ 
hhn^ e.g. Qur’an, Surah ii. lot): Your God 13 
one God. There is no god but Ho, the Merci¬ 
ful, the Compas.sionatc.” It alsq^ oe<‘ur.s m tho 
initial formula, placed at the commenceinont** 
of each Surah, with tho exception of the ixth,. 
“ In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com¬ 
passionate.” 

Al-Baizawi says that ar-Rafundn is a movo 
exalted attribute than (ir-Ra/ih/iy because it 
not only contains five letters whilst Rnhun 
only has foui’, but it expresses that universal 
attribute of mercy which tho Almighty ex¬ 
tends to all mankind, tho Avickcd and the 
good, believers and unbelievers. 

RAHN (er*;). or pawn¬ 

ing. A legal term Avhich signifies the deten¬ 
tion of a thing on account of a claim which 
may bo answered by means of that thing ; as 
in the case of debt. This practice of pawm- 
ing and jiledging is lawful in Islam, for it is 
related that tho Prophet, in a liarg.iin with a 
Jew for grain, gave his coat of mail in pledge 
for the jiaymcnt. It i.s al.so said in> the 
Qiu'’an, Surah ii. 283: “Let pledges bo 
taken.” Tho word i.s used in tho Qur an in 
it.s plural form, rihdn. (Fop further infor¬ 
mation on the subject of PaAvning, see Ha¬ 
milton’s IJiddynh, vol. iv. p. 188.) 

RAIHANAII A Jewess 

whose husband had been cruelly murdered 
in tho massacre of the Banu Qur.uzah Mu¬ 
hammad oiTored to marry her if she Avould 
embrace Islam; but .she refused to foisake 
tho faith of her foicfathers, aiul consented to 
become his concubine instead of his wife. 

RAIN. Arabic mafar (;^<), lleb. 
hidtor Mentioned ;iii the Qur’an as 

one of God’s special mcrcie.s. Siirah vii. 55: 
“Ho it IS AAho .sends forth the A\inds aa 
heralds befure //G inoiy, until A\hen they 
left the heavy cloud ANhich We dine to a 
dead land, and send down thcieon AY.-iter, and 
bung foilh thoiewith every kind of flint.” 

Prayers for ram are called Sddta 'l-IsUsqiT^ 
and cuii--i-.t of tAvo rak‘ah })rayer.s. Anas 
say.s that on one occasion they Avero cangbt 
in the lain, and the Prophet took oil his gar¬ 
ment until ho got Avet, and they .said, “0 
Prophet, Avhy have you done this? ” Ho re¬ 
plied, ‘‘This I.s fresh mni from our Lord.” 
{Mi.diLdt, hook iv. ch. hii.) 

RATNA (^^;). A word the use 

of Avhich is foi bidden m the Qur’an, bfirah 
ii. 08: “O yo aaIio believe I .say not to tho 
Apostle ‘ Rd'iini ’ (^.r ‘ Look at us ’), but 
say, ‘ l^nzitmd' (nc. ‘ Reg.ird us).” These 
Iavo ANords have both the saiiu' signification, 
but Muh.iiumad had a gieat a\crsion to tho 
use of the A\ord rd'nid, because it had also a 
bad mcamng in UebrOAv (soo al-BaiziiWi, in. 
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cco), alluding, perhaps, to tho Hebrew rorb 
Tua*, which siguitios “ to be mischievous 
or bad." 

RAINBOW. Arabic qausu qtizaJt 
ity Lr*y)» Heb. niTp kesheth. Lit. 

“ Tho bow of many colours." Not mentioned 
in the Qur’an, but in tho Traditions. In the 
book entitled an-Nihd^ah, it is said that 
Muhammad forbade his people calling the 
rainbow qausu quzah, because quzah is one of 
the names of Satan (one who can assume 
many characters in order to tempt the sous 
of men). Ho enjoined them to call it Qnu.su 
7/dA, “ God’s bow,’’ because by it God ha.s 
promised to protect tho world from a second 
deluge. (Majma^u H-Bthdr, vol. ii. p. 142 ) 

The Persians call it Kaindn-t-Ruslum, “ tho 
bow of Ruatum." (See Muntaha 'l-^Arab, tn 
loco.) 

RAIYAN (o^o)- “ Ooe whoso 

thirst is cpionched ** Tho gate of Paradise 
through which, it is said, tho obsorvors of 
the month of Ramazan will enter It is men¬ 
tioned in tho Traditions {Mishkdt, book vi. 
cb. vii. pt. 1), but not in tho Qur’tin. 

RAIYAN IBN al-WALID (e* 

The King of Egypt in tho 
timo of Joseph. (See al-Baizdwi on Suratu 
Yusuf in tho Qur’an. 

GiAJAH Lit. “The ho¬ 

noured month.’’ The seventh month of tho 
Muhammadan year So called because of tho 
honour in which it was held in tho “ Time of 
Ignorance,” i.e. before Islam. It is cnlled 
Rajabu Muzar, because tho Muzar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
[months.] 

RAJ*AH (^;). “Restitution.” 

Receiving back a wife who has boon divorced, 
before the time has fully elapsed when tho 
divorce must of necessity take place In 
other words, tho continuance of the marriage 
bond. (^Hiddyah, vol. i. p. 289.) 

RAJiM (^;). Lit. “ One who is 

stoned.” A name given to Satan in tho 
Qur’an, Surah iii. 31: “ I have called her 
Mary, and I seek refuge in Thee for her and 
for her seed from Satan, the pelted one (J/in 
ash-Shaltdni 'r-Iiaj'uni). 

Muhammad taught that the devil and bis 
angels listen at tho gates of heaven for 
scraps of information regarding tho things of 
futurity, and when detected by the angels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham is also said to have driven tho 
devil away by pelting him with stones, which 
legend is expressed in the throwing stones 
at the pillars at Mina, [pilgrimage ] 

RAJM (,.—“ LapiJation.” 

[8TON1NO TO DEATH ] 

RAK'AH From Rtiki‘, “ to 

bow, to prostrate one'e self.” A section of 
the Muhaaiinadan daily prayors. [pKavKRS ] 
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RAMAZAN (yU.,). The ninth 

month of the Muhammadan year, which is 
observed as a strict fast from dawn to sunset, 
of each day m tho month. The woid Rama¬ 
zan 18 derived from rainz, “ to burn.” Tlie 
month IS said to have been so called eitbor 
because it used (before the change of tho 
calA'ndar) to occur in the hot season, or be¬ 
cause tho month’s fast is supposed to burn 
away the sins of toon. ( 'l-Lu^a/i, in 

loco.) 

The observance of this month is one of tho 
five pillars of practice in tho Muslim religion, 
and its exoollenco Is much extolled by Mu¬ 
hammad, who said that during Ramazan 
“ tho gates of Paradise are open, and the 
gates of hell are shut, and the devils aie 
chained by tho leg, and only those who 
observe it will bo permitted to cuter at the 
gate of heaven called Raiyan." Those who 
keep tlie fast “ will bo pardoned all their 
past venial sins." book viL ch. j. 

pt. 1.) 

Tho expres.s injunctions regarding tho ob¬ 
servance of this month are given in tho 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 179-184 .— 

“O bolievor.s 1 a Fast ia prescribed to yon 
as it was prescribed to those before you, tb.at 
yo may fear God, for certain days. But ho 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey, 
shall fast that same number of other days : 
and as fur those who are al>le to h’ep and 
yet break tt, tho expiation of this shall be 
the maintenance of a poor man. And ho 
who of his own accord performeth a good 
work, shall derive good from it and good 
shall it bo for you to fast—if ye know it. As 
to the month Ramazan in wliicli tho Qur'an 
was sent down to bo man’s guidance, and an 
explanation of that guidance, and of that 
illumination, as soon us any one of you 
obsorveth the moon, let him set about tho 
fast ; but ho who is sick, or upon a journey, 
shall fast a like numbor of othf3r days. God 
wisholli you ease, hut wishoth not your dis¬ 
comfort, and that you fulfil tho number of 
days, and that you glorify God for Ins gui¬ 
dance, and that you bo thankful. And when 
my servants auk Iheo coiicornirig mo, thou 
will 1 bo nigh unto them. 1 will answer the 
cry of him that crieth, when ho crieth unto 
me: but let them hearken unto mo, and 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright. 
You are allowed on tho night of tho fast to 
approach your wives ; they are your garment 
and yo are their garment. God knoweth that 
yo defraud yourselves therein, so Ho turnoth 
unto you and forgiveth you I Now, there¬ 
fore, go in unto them with full desire for that 
which God hath ordained for you ; and oat 
and drink until ye can discern a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak; then 
fast strictly till night, and go not in jlnto 
them, but rather pass tho timo in tho Mosques. 
These are the bounds set up hy God : there¬ 
fore come not near them. 1 bus God makoth 
His signe clear to men that they my fear 
Him.” 

From tho preceding versos it will bo soon 
that fast does not couunerice until some Mos- 
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lim is able to state that be has seen the now 
moon. If tho sky be over-clouded and the 
moon cannot be seen, the fast begins upon 
tho completion of thirty days from beginning 
of tho previous month. 

It must bo keyd by every Muslim, except 
the sick, the infirm, and pregnant women, or 
women who are nursing their children. Young 
children, who have not reached tho age of 
puberty, are exempt, and also travelh^rs on 
a journey of njoie than throe days In tho 
case of a ^ick person or traveller, tho month s 
fast must 1)0 kept as soon as they are able to 
perform it This act is called Llaza , or 
expiation. 

The fast is extremely rigorous and morti¬ 
fying, and when tho Ramazan happens to fall 
in tiio summer and tlie days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
slake tbo tbir^t is a very groat hardship 
Muhammad speaks of this religious exercise 
as “easy" (Qui’an, Surah li as moat 

probably It was when compared with tho 
ascetic spirit of the times Sir William Muir 
(Lt/f uj Mahonu't, vol 111 . 40; thinks Mu¬ 
hammad did not foresee that, when he 
changed tho Jewish intercalary year for tho 
lunar ytiar, the fast would become a grievous 
biuden in^toad of an tMisy one ; hut Muham- 
utadan lexicograjdiors say the fast was 
eaUiblished w'hen the month o<'curred m the 
hot sea'-on (see ' I - Lu/jhdh). 

During tho inontii (d Ilarnazan twenty 
additional lak'ah.^, or forms of prayer, are 
repeatt‘ i after tho night prayer These are 
culled J’drau tfi. 

Devout Mu limns seclude them.sclvea for 
P"mt! tunc i.i the .\los(juo during this month, 
arjd uh'tain liniu .ill w'orldly conversation, 
engaging thera.selves in the reading of the 
Qur’an. This seclusion is called ['•ttkdf. 
Muhamnicid Ui r,aid to huvo usually observed 
this ('u^t in in till' lust ten days of Ramazan, 
Tho Ldilatu ’/-Qad/, or the “ nigiit uf power,” 
i'l said by .^luhaInmad to be eilhoi on tho 
twenty tiist, twenty thud, or twent\-fifth, or 
twenty seventh, or twenty-ninth of the iieuith 
of Uama/Cin Tin' ('xacl date I'f this solemn 
night has not been discoveied by any but the 
Prophet himself, and sume of the (Companions, 
although tho learned doctors believe it to be 
on the twentv-sevt'uth of this mght Mu¬ 
hammad says in tbo (^uj’au t^uiatu ’1- 
Qadr) ; — 

** Verily wo have cau.sod it (the Qur’an) to 
dosi't'iid on the ni^d^l of power. 

And wlu» shall teach thoo what the night 
of j)Ower IS? 

The night of power oxcellcth a thousand 
months; 

Therein descend th® angels and Ihi spirit 
by permi.ssion 

Of their Loid in erory matter; 

And all IS peace till the breaking of the 
morn.” 

Ry these verses the commentator Iluatin 
undeistands tluat on thus night the Qur’an 
came down entire in one vulume to the loweet 
heaven, fxom whence it wae revealed bj 
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Gabriel in portions, as the occasion required. 
Tho excellences of this night aro said to bo 
innumerable, and it is believed that during it 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom h^w 
in bumble adoration to tho Almighty, .and tho 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time I This night is frequently confoundod 
w'lth the Shnh‘i - Bnrdt^ but even tho Qur’an 
itself IS not quite clcai on the subject, for in 
Surah xliv 1 It reads. “By tbit* cleai book 
See on a blosbed night have we sent it down, 
for wo would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein all things are disposed in wisdom ” 
From which it appears that “ the blessed 
night.” or the Lailatu 'I-mubdrakah/is both the 
night of record and tho night upon wdneh 
the Qur’an came down from heaven, although 
tho one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramazan 
and the other the fiReenth of Sha‘ban. 

M (Geiger identifies the Ramazan with the 
fast of the tenth (Leviticus xxiii. 27); but it 
IS probable that the fast of the Tenth is iden¬ 
tical with tho \\shurd\ not only because the 
Hebrew Js'ur, “ ten,” is retained in tho title 
of that Muhammadan fast, hut also because 
there is a Jewish tiadition that creation began 
upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which 
coincido.s with the Muhammadan day, ‘Ashura’ 
being regarded as the day of creation. More¬ 
over, the Jewish Asur and the Muslim ‘.-Ishura’ 
are both fasts and days of affiictiou It is 
more piobablo that Muhammad got his idea 
of a thirty days’ fast from tho Christian Lent. 
The observance of Lent in tho Fastern Church 
was exceedingly strict, both with legard to 
the nights ns well as the days of that sea.son 
of abstinence; but xMuhammad entirely re¬ 
laxed the rules with regard to the night, and 
from sunset till the dawn of day the Muslim 
is permitted to indalgo in any lawful plea¬ 
sures, and to feast witli his friends ; conse¬ 
quently largo evening flinnor-pai ties are usual 
in the nights of the Ramaziin amongst the 
better classes. This would bo what Mu¬ 
hammad meant when he said, “ God would 
make tho fast an ease and not a difiBculty,” 
for, notwithstanding it.s rigour in the day¬ 
time, It must be an easier observance than 
tlie strict fa.st observed during Lent by the 
Eastern Christians of Muhammad’s day. 

Tho following sayings of Muhammad re- 
gaiding the fust of Ramazan aro found in 
the Traditions (see Mishkdt^ Ajabic Ed., 
Kifdbu ’vS-.^ium). 

“ The dilYeronce between our fast and that 
of tho people of the book (i.c. Jews and Chris¬ 
tians) IS eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards).” 

“ Keep not the fast till you sep the new 
moon, and if tho moon be hiddeq from you 
by clouds, count the days.” And In one tra¬ 
dition it is thu* :—“ A month is twenty-nine 
nights, then keep not the fast till you see the 
new moon, which, if she bo hid from you by 
clouds, then complete thirty days.” 

“ When the darkness of the night advances 
from the west and the day departs from tho 
ea.st, and the eun sets, then the keeper of the 
fast may begin to eat.’* 

'♦There we eight doois in 
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one oal]e<J Hainan, hy which only the 
keepers of the fast shall enter." 

“ VVhen the month Ramazan am'vea the 
doors of IJo.ivcn are opened *’ (in another 
tradition it jm ss.d, the doors of Paradise are 
opened), “ und the do.ns of hell are shut, and 
the devils are ehainod ” (in one tiadition it is 
said, the doors (lod's meiey arc oj>ened). 
“The per?.ill who fasts in tho month of 

Ramazan on acooutil (d bolo f indodand in 

obt'dienee to His c..mra.ind, shall ho pardoned 
of all his past isios, and the person who says 
the ni^ht prayers of the Ramazan shall he 
pardoned all Ina jiasl sins, and the person 
who pays th<' pi a vers on tli^t Lailatu 'l-Qadr 
with faith and the hope c.f reward shall bo 
pardoned of all his past sins.” 

“If a keeper of fast doc' not abandon 
^*<’d caie.s not about his leaving off 
eating and drinking ” 

“ There are many keepers </f fast who gain 
nothing by ^fasting hut thirst, and there are 
many risers up at nit^ht and performers of 
prayers who ^-aiu nothing by thoir ri.sing but 
wakefulness.” 

RAMYU ’L-JIMAR (,'u^\ 

The throwing of pebbles at the pillars, or 
Jumi ah, at ^lcakkKh A religious ceremony 
during tho Pilgrimage. [riL<iRi.MA<,K ] 

RAQABAH fU;). Lit. “ Tli.; 

Neck ’’, pi riqdh, A term used m the Qur'an 
for a captive slave. Surah iv ‘J4 . “ Who- 
aoever kills a believer by mistake, then let 
him free a behoving neck." 

Tho word is used in India for an enclosed 
area of land (See Wilson's Glossary oj 
Indum Ttrnii.) 

ar-RAQIB (s~-_I,_)1 ). “The 

W'atchcr over," One of tho ninety nine namea 
or attributea of the Almighty. The word 
occurs m the Qur'an, e.y. Surah iv. 1 ; “ Vonly 
God doth watch oyo^ you," 

iB-RAQiM A wor.l 

which occur* in the Qur'an, Sflrah xTiii. 8; 

“ Hast thou reckoned that the Fellows of the 
cave and the Raqxm were a wonder amongst 
our signs ?" The commentators are not 
agreed as to the meaning of this Word. The 
Jalillin say, it was a brass plate or stone- 
table, on which tho names of the Fellows of 
the (jave were wiitten. The Kamklan say 
it was either the name of the dog which be¬ 
longed to the young men, or of the vailey ia 
which the cave was aituat#d. 

ar.RASHTD “The 

Rightly Directing." One of the nfnoty-nina 
names or attributes of (xod. The word occur* 
once in the Qur’Aii, but it is not there usoj 
for the Almighty. See Shrah xi. 80: “ Is 
there not among- >-'U one who ctin rightly 
direct't " 

EASM pi Ruium. LU, 

*' That which is stamped or scaled. Accord¬ 
ing to tho Qdmus, it U a very ancient word 
need in Arabia before the days of the Pro¬ 
phet iur custom and Law, the anciaut record! 
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of the people being entitled /?ar-j.vi/n J \ 
It is a word which is rery common 
dnatan for the coatoma and u 5 .igoa of tho 
poopla 

ar-RASS A word which 

occurs twice in tho Qur’ nil, tho mcnnin'^ of 
which is uncertain. 

Surah xxv. 40 ; “ The people of ‘Ad, and 
S.imiid, tho people of tho Riusi,/" 

Suish 1. ri : “ B«'foro them the peoplo of 
Noah and tho ftdlown of tho and SamQd 
and ‘Ad and Pharaoh, called the Apostles 
liars " 

AccordidJfCS the commentators al-Jalalftn, 
It is the name of a well near Midian. Sonio 
take It to be tbe name of a town in Yainu- 
mab. 

RASCL (Jy-;), pi. RiittiL ** An 

Vpostlo." A title specially applh>d to Mu¬ 
hammad, but used also for all Prophets who 
brought inspireil hooka [I’liorHKT.] 

RAIL, Rirfi (1) A (’orhiin 

thing which ono weighs A weight or mea- 
fluro (^ee Thf’ Mwjhnh nf al. Mutnmt't, in 
//X'» (“) Tliat which IS chaste. (Seo the 

Tiiju 'I-' A ruA, in /(» o), 

(1) According t^ the standard of H.ig^dad, 

a weight of 12 ounces, and as a mea-niro of 
capacity, a pmt (Lano’s Artiftir Du ti<>ruv// ) 
Muhammad mod to gno a ;,i(/of siKer a*! a 
marnago present, wln.'h has gi\on n«o to tlio 
expies.sion, .-H’-Minnuru /i Vi nildht nf/uri 
(JS O* ) PiuloHsor \Vjl‘.on 

says that at Bombay the r<itrf/ is eijunl to .'hi 
Surat rupees, and in the Red Sea iho 

as it IS corruptly called, varioii from 10 to 20 
ounces avoirdupois. 

(2) hoy not having arrived at puberty 

(3) An aged man. 

ab.RA’UF " T!..' Kin.l ” 

One of the ninoty-mne nainos or attributes of 
Ood. It occurs fie'^uentlv in the (Qur’an, f y 
Surah ii. 138: “God is iind and niorcifuJ 
with mankind." 

ab-IOVUZAII Lit. "Tho 

Garden." The garden in which is aituilcd 
the tomb of Muhammad at a! .Madlnah. I'ho 
name is also given to thu tomb it‘ii;li hy some 
writers, 

RAVEN. Arabic ^uvib 

H«b. *orfb. Mentioned once m Hi-) 

Qur’an, Surali V. 34 . “Am I too hcIp^^Rs fo 
become like this raven and hide mv broth-u's 
shame." The raven is not lawful ff.od ac¬ 
cording to Mie Muslim law. [Durru 'l-MulJi- 
tar, vol. iv. p. o23 ) 

RAW A (ly;). A Persian word for 

that which i« lawful. [i-Awj 

ab-RAZZAQ (jV^). Tho Pro- 

vidor with Fo. d.’’ (>no of tho mnidy nmo 
iiamoH or attiibutes of God. It occurs in tho 
Qur’iin once. Surah ll 08: "Verily God; 
Uo is tho Ptovidtr,** 
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^iEBEL. Arabic hdghl (^V), pb 

huyhdt A legal term for a person, or a body 
of people, who withdraw themselves fiom 
cbedionco to the rightful Imam. In case of 
rebellion, the Imam must first call the rebels 
to his allegiance and show them what is 
right, and if they refuse to obey, he must 
use force of arms. {Hiddyah,vo\ ii 248 ) 

RECORDING ANGELS, The. 

[kiramu ’l-kattbin ] 

RED SEA. Arabic aUBahru 7- 
Ahmar Mentioned in 

the Qur’an as al-Bafir, “ the Sea ” 

Surah i. 47 : “ When we divided for you the 
sea, and saved you and drowned Pharaoh’s 
people.” 

Surah x. 90: “ And Wo brought the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel across the sea'' 

In Muhammadan works it is known as the 
Bahf'u 'l-Qulzum, or Qalzam. Jalalu ’d-Din, 
the commentator, says the town of Qulzum is 
the same ns Ailah (the Elatb of the Bible, 
•Doutfii. 8), a town at the bond of the Arabian 
Gulf. The AtAai'a of Strabo (xvi. p. 768). 
It is referred to in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 163: 
“Ask them about the city which stood by 
the sea.” Elntb was at one time a place of 
importance, but it has now become quite in- 
fiignificant. 

RELIGION. The religion of 

Muhammadans is called Islam and 

the laws of God Sharjah (ijuyw). There arc 
three words used by Muslim writers for the 
word religion, namely. Bin, Millah, and 
Mazhab. In the Kitabu't-Ta^nfdt, iho dif- 
feronco between those words is ns follows :— 

Din is used for religion as it stands 

In relation to God, e.g. Dlnu 'Udh, “ the reli¬ 
gion of God.” 

^ Millah as it stands in relation to 

the Prophet or lawgiver, e.g. MiUatu Ibrahim, 
“the religion of Abraham,” or MiUatu V- 
RasuL, “ the Prophet’s religion,” 

Maihab as it stands in relation 

to the decisions of the Mujtahidun, eg. 
Muzhubu Ahx Hanifah. 

The expression Uln, however, is of general 
application, whilst Millah and Mazhab are 
restricted in their use. [islam.] 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per- 

lomanco of. Strictly according to Muham¬ 
madan law, it is not lawful to accept any 
remuneration for the performance of leligious 
duties. But these injunctions are now totally 
disregarded, and foc.s are taken for alino.st 
every religious duty pei formed by an Imam 
The teaching of the Hiddyah on the subject 
is as follows:— 

“ It IS not lawful to accopl a recomponso 
for summoning the people to prayers, or for 
tbo peiformance of a pilgrimage, or of the 
duties of an Imam, or foi teaching the Koran, 
or the law ; for it is a general rule, with our 
doctors, that no recompense can bo rocoivod 
for the performance of any duty purely of a 
religious nature According to iihafei, it is 
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allowed to receive pay for the perfoniiance 
of any religious duty which is not required 
of the hireling in virtue of a divine ordinance, 
as this is only accepting a recompense for a 
certain service; and as the acts above de- 
scribed are not ordained upon the hireling, 
it is consequently lawful to receive a recom¬ 
pense for them. The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. First, 
the prophet has said, ‘ Read the Koran, but 
do not receive any recompense for so doing 
and ho also directed Othman-bin-Abeoyas, 
that if he were appointed a Mawzin [a cryer 
to prayer] he should not take any wages. 
Secondly, where an act of piety is performed, 
it springs solely from the performer (whence 
regard is had to his competency), and conse- 
soquently ho is not entitled to any recompense 
from another, as in the cases of fasting or 
prayer. A teacher of the Koran, moreover, 
is incapable of instructing another in it, but 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar, 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefore 
undertakes a thing the performance of which 
does not depend upon himself, which is conse¬ 
quently invalid. Some of our modem doctors, 
however, hold it lawful to receive wages for 
teaching the Koran in the present age, be¬ 
cause an indifference has taken place with 
re.spoct to religion, whence if people were to 
withhold from paying a recomponso for in¬ 
struction in the sacred writings, they would 
in time be disregarded ;—and decrees pass 
accordingly. 

“ It is not lawful to receive wages for 
singing or lamentation, or for any other 
species of public exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act which is of 
a criminal nature, and acts of that nature 
do not entitle to a recompense in virtue of 
a contract.” 

RE-MARRIAGE. Re-marriage 

may take place with the divorcer before or 
after the completion of the Hddah, provided 
on/y the first or second sentence of divorce 
has been pronounced, hut it cannot take place 
after a three-fold divorce until the divorced 
wife is married to another man and is 
divorced by him after the second marriage 
has been consummated. This is both Sunni 
and Shi‘ah law. {Tagore Law Lectures.) 

. A widow can marry again at the expira¬ 
tion of four months and ten days after the 
death of her former husband. There is no 
restriction as to the period for a widower. 

RENTAL. Arabic ijdrah (2;W). 

[hire.] 

REPENTANCE Arabic tuubah 
Lit “The turning of the 

heart from sin" (An Nuwawi’s Commentary 
on Muslim, vol. li. p 354 ) It is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur’an, eg — 

Sui»h IV 20 “ If tboy repent and amend 

let them bo. Verily (Jod is he who relontoth. 
He is merciful.” 

Surah xxiv. 32, “Bo yo wholly turned to 
God, O ye behevers, and it shall bo well with 
you ” 
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Surah xxv. 71; “Whoso hath repenfed and 
tiath done what is rij^bt, ho verily it is who 
tuineth to God with a true conversion.” 
{[pardon.] 

RESIDUARIES. Arabic *asahah 
(d^), pi. ‘asabdt. Accordiug to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, residuaries in their own 
right are divided into four oltaaea- 

1) The offspring of the deceased. 

2) The ascendants (such as father, grand¬ 
father, 4c.). 

(3) The offspring of his father, viz. ihe 
brothers and their descendants. 

(4) The offspring of Lis grandfather. 
(Syed Amoor Ali’s Personal p. 40.) [in- 
heritancb.] 

RESIGNATION. Tho litoral 

meaning of Islam is a state or condition in 
which a believer hocumes ** resigned” to tUo 
will of God, a being one who is 

“resigned.” But m the Qur’.ui, the grace of 
resignation is more fiocjuently cxprc‘Nsed by 
tho word ‘‘ patience,” c y Surah li. 150: 

“Give good tidings to the jxitunt, who when 
there fail* on them a calamity, say, ‘ Verily 
wo are God’s and verily to Him do we 
return.’” 

Tho word T<is/hn, \\hich tlio comj.ilei of 
the Kitdbu 't-Tii'nfat says mean^ to place 
one’s neck under tho commands of God, seems 
to express the English word “ resignation.’* 

It occurs in tho Qur'an, Sin ah iv. G6 
“They submit w’ith submission.” 

The author of the Alhldq-\~JdWtVt says 
TasVtm io “ aoquieseo in and i eccn o witli 
satisfaction (although, poihaps, repugnant to 
the inclination) tho commands of God,’’ as 
exomplifiod in tho vorso above ({uoled. 

is also a word winch cxprc'^bos ro- 
signaliun, and is defined as being pleased with 
tho inevitable decrees of God, w’hatover they 
may bo. 

EESTJERECTION. in al- 

yaiimu ’l-akjiir (/-U' “ t.lie 

Last Day,” is an article of the I\Iuhanimadan 
Faith. The terms used in tlio ()ui’an are— 

Yaumu 'l-Qiydmah, “ Day of Standing up ” 
(Surah ii. 70). 

Wnunii 7-/'ns/, “Day of Separation” 

(Siirah Ixxvii. 14). 

Yaumu '/-/lisdb, “Day of Reckoning ” 

(Sfirah xl. 28). 

Yaumu “Day of Awakening T 

(Surah xxx. 5d). 

Yaumu 'd-Dln^ “Day of Judgment” 

(Surah i. 3). 

Al-Yainnu “The Encompassing 

Day ” (.Sfaah xi, 85), 

As-SuUih, “ The Hour” TSurnh -hi. 18G). 

^ There are very graphic descriptions of tho 
Last Day ni the poetical Sinahs of tho 
Qur’an. /fhe five ^ollc«^'ing belong to an 
^aily period in MuhtOi^mad’s uii'^Aon :— 

Sill ah Ixxv. :— 

“ It needeth not that I swear by the clay of 
the Resurrection, 

Or that I swear by the self-accusing soul. 
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Tbinketh man that we shall not rc-nnita 
bis bones ? 

Aye! his very finger tips are we able 
evenly to replace. 

But man chou.seth to deny what is before 

him : 

He a.'.kcth, MYhen this day of Rcsuiroe* 
tion ?’ 

But when the eyo shall be da?/ded. 

And when the moon shall bo daikonod, 

Anti tho sun and tho moon^ bhall bo to¬ 
gether. 

On that day man shall cry, ‘ Where is thoro 
n place to Hco to ? ’ 

But in vain—thero is no rofugo— 

With thy Lord ou that day shall bo tho solo 
asylum. 

On that day sliall nmn bo told of all that ho 
hath done first and Inst ; 

Yea, a man shall be the eye-witness agahist 
himself : 

And even it he put feudh liis plea . . . 
(Move not ihytciigue in haste to follow and 
master thi.^ jerclation • 

For wo will SCO to tho Collecting .Tn'l the 
rociliil of it ; 

But when wc have recited it, then follow 
thou tho recital. 

And, Ncnly. nfh'rwnrd i it .shall bo ours to 
in.tko it cb'.'ir to thee.) 

A\c, but ye lo\c ihc tiansitory, 

And ye ncgliM't tin' life to oouk'. \ 

On that day .sliall f.uo's bo.un with light, 
Outlookiiig towaid . their Loid ; 

,\nd faces un that day shall bo dism.al, 

As if they thought that sumo gioat c.dauiity 
wuuhl befall tlicm. 

Aye, when (Itc soul sliall como up into tho 
tin oat, 

And tlioro'shall l>e .a cry, 'Who bath a 
chaini that <'an restore him ? ’ 

And tho man fcnlcth that tho lime of his 
departure i; come, 

And when one leg shall bo laid over tho 
other. 

To thy Lord on that day .shall he bo driven 
on ; 

F</r he bidieved not, an'] ho did not pray, 
But ho called tho tiulh a lie and turned liis 
back, 

Then, walking with haughty mion, rejoined 
his j)c(.plo. • 

lliat hour is nearor to llieo and nearer, 

It 18 over nearer to thee and near>r 'till. 
Tbinkoih man that he ahall” -be left au^' 
promo ? 

Was lie not a more embryo? 

Then he became tliick blood of which God 
formed him and fabbiois d bun ; 

And made him twain, male and fconalo. 

Is not Ho powerful enough to (iuickon tha 
dead ? ” 

Sui .'ih Ixxxi. 1-10:—* 

“ When the 8un .sliall be folded up, 

And when the star'^ shall fall, 

And when the mountains shall bo .sot la 
m el ion, 

And when iho she -camels shall bo aban¬ 
doned, 
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And when the wild beasts shall bo gathered 
together, 

And when the seas shall boil, 

And when souls shall he paired with fht^.ir 

And when tl^ female child that bid. been 
buried alive shall be asked 
For what crime she was pur to death, 

And when the leaves of Book shall he 
unrolled, 

And when the Heaven shall be stripped 
away, 

And when Hell shall be m/de to blaze. 

And when Paradise shall ho brought near, 
Every soul shall know what it hath pro¬ 
duced. 

it needs not that I flW'^ur by the stars of 
retrograde moti6n< 

Which move swiftly and hide themselves 
a^^y, 

And by the night when it eometh darkening 
on, 

And by the dawn when it brightoneth, 

Tiiat this is tho word of au illustrious 
MosSonger ** 

Shtah Ixxxii. 

When tho Heaven shall cToAVO asunder, 

Ami when the stars shall disperse, 

And wheiv tho seas shall bo commingled, 
Ahdwhon the graves shall he turned upside 

doWHj^ 

Each soul shall recognize ita earliest and 
its latest actions. 

0 man! what hath misled thee against thy 
generous Lord, 

Who hath created thee and moulded thoo 
and shajicd thee aright ? 

In tho form which pleased Him hath Ho 
fashioned tiioo. 

Even so ; but yo treat the Judgment as a 
lie. 

Yet truly there are guardians over you— 
Illustrious recorders—* 

CogniziUit of your actions, 

Kuroly amid delights shall tho righteous 
ilwclU 

But \erily tho impure in llcll-fire: 

They shall bo burned at it on the day of 
, doom, 

And they shall not bo able to bide them- 
fiolvc'i from it. 

Who shaU teach thoo what tho day of 
doom is ? 0 

Onco inoio Who shall teach thco what the 
day of doom is ? 

It is a day when one soul shall be powerless 
for another soul; all flovorciguty ou that 
day shall bo with Qod.” 

Pfirah Hxxili, 4-20:^ 

What I have they no thought that they 
shjXll be rads'-d again 
For the groat day ? 

Tho day when mankind shall Stand before 
the Lord of tho worlds, 

Vc^l register of the wicked is in 
Sijjin. 

And who shall make thee understand what 
Sljjiu is 'i 
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It is a beo^ distinctly written. 

Woe, on that day, to those who tfSatod our 
signs as lies. 

Who treated tho day of judgment as a lie I 
None treat it as a lie, save the transgressor 
• tho criminal, * 

Who, when our signs are rehearsed to him, 
saith, ‘ Tulles of tho Ancients I * 

Yes; but their own works jjave got tho 
mastery over their hearts. 

Yes ; they sh.all bo shut out as by a veil 
from their Lord on that day; 

Then shall they be burned in Holl-fire: 
Then shall it be said to them, ‘ This is what 
ye doomed a lie.* 

Even so. But the register of tho righteous 
is in ‘Illiyun. 

And who shall make thee understand what 
‘Illiyun is ? 

A book distinctly writtSIt** 

Surah Ixxxiv. 1-19:— 

“When tho Heaven shall have split ftSUnder 
And duteously obeyed its Lord ; 

And when Earth shall have been stretched 
out as a plain, 

And shall have cast forth what was in her 
and become empty, 

And duteously obeyed its Lord ; 

Then verily, 0 man, who desirest to roach 
thy Lord, .shall thou meet him. 

And ho into whoso right hand his Book 
shall bo given, 

Shall bo reckoned with in an easy reckon* 
ing. 

And shall turn, rejoicing, to his kindicd. 
But ho whoso Book shall be^giveu him 
behind his back 

Shall invoke destruction : ^ 

But in the fire shall he burn,. 

For that ho Jived joyously among hia 
kindred, 

Without a thought that he should return to 

God. 

Wa, but his Lord hohold him. 

It needs not therefore that I sw-ear by the 
sunset redness, 

And by the night nnd its gatherings, 

And by tho moon when at lier full, 

Xh.at from state to state shall yo be surely 
carried onwaid.” 

The following description belongs to a muchi 
later period than the former Surahs already 
ciUoted, and occurs in Surah XKii, 1-7, which 
was given at Al-Madiaah not long before Mu¬ 
hammad’s death 

“0 men (of Makkah) fear your LorcL 
Verily the Earthquake of tUo Hour will bo a 
tremendous thing I 

“On tho day when yo shall behold it, every 
suckling woman shall forsako her sucking 
babe; and every woman that hath a bui den 
in her womb shall cast her burden;* and thou 
shalt SCO men drunken, yet aro they not 
drunken: but it is the mighty chnstisemeut 
of Ood 1 

“Thofo is a matt who, without knotvledge, 
wrahgletb about God, and fqllowetU 
iebeUious i^atan 5 
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“ Concemiii)^ ^hom it is decreed, that he 
fshall surely beg'uilo and guide into the tor¬ 
ment of the Flame, whoeyer shall take him 
for his lord. 

“ 0 men ! if ye doubt as to the resurrection, 
yet, of a truth, have We created you of dust, 
then of the moist germs of life, then of clots 
of blood, then of pieces of fie^h shapen and 
unshiipcn, that Wo might give you proofs of 
our power ! And We cause one sex or the others 
at our pleasure, to abide in the womb until 
the apj/ointed time ; then We bring you forth 
infants , then permit you to readi your ago 
of ^(length; and one of you dieth, and 
another of you livotli on to an ago so 
abject that all his foimer knowledge is 
clean tcrgoltenl And th<''.u hast aeon tho 
earth dried up and barren : hut when Wo 
‘^end down the rain upon it, it stiueth and 
.SN'•dlcU), and groweth every kind of luxu¬ 
riant lioih. 

“ This, for that God is the Truth, and that 
it is He ^\ho (juiokeneth tli* dead, and that 
lie hath po\%er over everything: 

And that ‘the Hour’ will fuderd come — 
there IS no duulh of it—and that Uod will 
wake up to lite tlu'-e who ari* in the tf*mhs." 

Verylenglliv nocyunts of the Day of Ro*ui- 
icf’tion, and of the sign? }n<‘<e<ling it, art* 
ghen in all hijc»ks (.f tiaditioii, and w(trks 
on dogmatio thoohigy ('^oe Sfdii/'ti 'I- fhiU-(h i, 
Arabic Kd. KttiViu l-l ]> to{."; S-ih'diu 
^/-^fus/i>|}, Arabic Fd v<il ii. p ds.s , Mishiutu 
, .Vrabic Ed. KdCibu 'i-Fttuu , iSfunhii 
'fMuwn<iit. j). .o70 ) 

The folioving. i ollocfcd by .‘^ale from 
’vatious wntoi , giw-n, with some altera¬ 
tions, addition'-, Hid 1 l■^or.'nce^. 

It is the lecciveil opinion .imong«f Muslims 
of all sects that at tlie U. 'Uiii tti'Ci the ho«iy 
will be raised and united to its '^oul, and that 
one part of the body, namely, tlie louer j'.irt 
of the spine, the os luui, in Arabn' called 
*Ajbu'z‘Z(iii(il)^ ‘*1110 loot of the tail,*’ will 
be pioserved as a ba'is of the futuic cdillce. 
(^Midikdf, book xxin eh. ix.) 

This bone, it i^ ‘-aid, will remain uncor¬ 
rupted till the hist (lay, as a genu from 
whence the wiiole is to renew-ed. Ihis 
Will be cric(’t( (1 by a foity days’ram winch 
God will send, and whi* h vmII cover Iho 
earth to the height of twelve cubits, .and 
cause the bodies to spi out foith like })lants. 
1 ^'or this do< trine MuImhiui. id is beholden to 
the .Jews, wlio say the same things of the 
boue Luz^ excepting that what lio atliibutes 
to a groat ram will be ctTected, aecordmg to 
them, by a dew', impregnating the dust of the 
earth. [Ufueslut nrbbah.') 

The time of the Resurrection tlie Miiham- 
inadan.s alb^w to be a perfc<‘t ^ccrid to all 
but God alone, tho Angid (jaloiol hiin^'idf 
a'dinowlcdged his igiuii.mcc on this );oint 
when M’ih.iiiimad asked him ab()Ut it. (M/»h- 
/,dr, book 1 ch. 1.) Howcvoi, they say tho 
uj^pronch of that day may bo known frum 
Ceitain signs which aie tii pieccde it. TliCaO 
eigns are distinguished into ‘‘^he lesaer ” and 
“ the greater.” 
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Tho lessor signs (^Iskaidtu 's-Sd’aft) are as 

follows 

(1.) Tho decay of faith among men. 

(2.) Tho advancing of tho meanest persons 
to eminent dignity. 

(Ik) A maid-sorvaut shall become the 
mother of her mistress (or master); by 
which is me,ant either that towards tho end 
of tho world men shall bo much given to 
fionsuality, or that tho Muhammadans shall 
then take many captives. 

(f.) Tumults and seditions. 

(.*> ) A war with tho Gr<Md;s or Romans. 

(().) Great distres.s m the woild, so that • 
man, when ho passelh by another’s gra e, 
shall say, ‘‘ Would to God I wore in his 
placo I ” 

(7.) Tho provinces of nl-Traq and Syria 
shall refuse to pay their tnhule. 

(S.) Tho buildings of al-Madin.ih or Yasrib 
shall icach to Makkah. book xxul 

ch. 111 .) 

Tho greater signs (k't/<7//o7/a k’-.S’dV/A) au 
as bdlows ;— 

'(1.) The sun's lising in the wost, which 
suiiu' lvi\o imagini'd it cnginallv did. 

(’J ) The appi'aranccuf tho hubhotu 'l-Arz, 
or “hea'd,” which shall ri^e out of tho earth, 
in the ten'jde <-»f M.ikkah, or on Mount a-i- 
Saf.i Thu l»east will ho sixty cubits lugh, 
and will be a coinjcund (d vaiioiis sjiecics, 
h.iMtig the held of a bull, tho c\c-) of a iiog, 
lilt'e.ns of .an elcph.int, tholnnniof a dag, 
t’le neck of an ostiich, tho bici-t of a bon, 
till'(odoui (d a tiger, the hai k of a cat, tlio 
t 111 (d a r.iiii, tho le,ps (if a camel, and tho 
voir<> (d an as a will appear tliK.-o tiiuos 

j in so\m.»l place:, and will hung with her tho 
icd(d .^^l'C-^ .in<l till' o'al ot Soloumn ; and, 
being so Mwift that none can ovt'rlahc lu'r or 
c-cajH‘ her, will with tlio iird sfiii.o all tho 
bchiHci-^ on Die face, and niaik Dieni with 
j the wonl yfu'nnn, “ i;elie\ ei ,” and wjDi tho 
) l.itt<rwill maik the niiholn-'. cr . fin tlio f.ai'O 
hko.\i?'‘ with lh(‘ wold Gi/'/) “ inlidi i," that 
c\ery jici-on niav b*> I'.nowii for what ho 
really i''. The same head i? to donion^t i at o 
the vanity fd all religions (‘\c(‘pt Islam, and 
to spe.ik .Viable. [DAumvri; 

(.‘> } Wai with tho h’oinaiM oi theok's and 
the taking of GoiistaiitinojiJe by v \rntv fhon- 
.sand of tho poateiily (d Ga.o', vDio -/mII 
nut win th.it city by foicc (d rum-, but tlu^ 
walls shall fall down wdulo tiny civ oig, 
“ Tlicro is n-i deity but (ball (Pal i? mo .t 
great I ” As they aro di\idiiig 1 he -jioil, no>. h 
Will cfuiie to them of the a)ip(.ai ancij of Anli- 
chiist, wlicrcujjon they sb.d! leave all an I 
letuin hack. 

(1) Tho coming of Anti^dinst, whom Dn* 
Muhammadan? c.Dl '// Go/n'h ‘ D.e 

f il .e oi D ing ('In . t ” lb i. to la ole- ■ > rd, 
and 111 liked (ju th(^ foiv^hcml \\i‘;i inc 
^ cd K F Ri mng/u/'o , iril'ih ! ' ilo 

v.,11 ippear first between al-‘Ii .iij mei Svii-i 
oi, ording to otln-im thi' i)io'..rne o! 
Khoia-.m if'.' IS t'.> ii'lo one wi.d* a. . b(. 
folli-M'-l bv CM'iiG. thou,and .le.vi of [, 
pahan, and continue on (.-’itli f'O kv dst >, of 
wbicii one will be e^ual m loiigtii t.; .s \«.(i 
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another to a month, another to a week, and 
the rest will be common days. He will lay 
waste nil places, but will not enter Makkah 
or al Madinah, which arc to bo guarded by 
angels, ?vid at length he will be slain b}- 
Jesns, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud. [mASIUU 'n-DAJJAL.] 

(5.) The dcs(?ent of Jesus on earth He is 
to descend near the white tower to the cast 
of Damascus, when the people have returned 
from the taking of Constantinople He tr 
embrace the Muhammadan lehgion, mairy a 
wife, got children, kill Antichrist, and. at 
length die, after forty ycara’—or. according 
to others, twenty-four years’—contitiuance on 
earth, and be buried at Al-Madinah. Under 
him there will bo great security and ])lcnty in | 
the world, all hatred and malice being laid 
aside ; when lions and camels, bears and sheep, 
shall live in peace, and a child shall play 
with serpents unhurt. (See .SV/AiAu 

(G.) War with the Jews, of whom the 
Muhammadans arc to make a prodigious 
slaughter, the very trees and stones dis¬ 
covering sucli of them as hide themselves, 
except only the tree called Gharqad, which 
is the tree of the Jews. 

(7.) The appearance of Gog and Magog, 
or, as they are called, Ya'juJ and 
These boibarians, having passed the lake of 
Tibciias, which the vanguard of their vast 
army will diink dry, will come to Jerusalem, 
and there greatly distress Jesus and His 
companions, till, at His request, God will 
destroy them, and fill the earth with their 
carcasses, which after some tunc God will 
send birds to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus and His followers. Their bows, arrows 
and quivers the Muslims will burn seven 
years together; and at last God will send a 
rain to cleanse the earth, and to make it 
fertile, [gog and magog.] 

(8.) A, smoko which shall fill iho whole 
earth. 

(9.) An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad 
is reported to have said, that there would be 
three eclipses before the last hour, one to bo 
seen in the east, another in the west, and the 
third in Arabia. 

(10.) The returning of the Arabs to the 
worship of nl-Lut and al-‘Uz 2 a, and the rest 
of thoiv ancient idols, after the decease of 
every one in whoso heart there was faith 
equal to a grain of mustard-sced, none but 
the very worst of men being left alive. For 
God, they say, will send a cold odoriferous 
wind, blowing from Syria, which shall sweep 
away the souls of the faithful, and the Qur’an 
itself, so that men will remain in llic gtosscst 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

(11.) Tho discovery of a vast heap of gold 
and silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, 
which w’ill be tho destruction of many. 

(12) Tho demolition of the Ka'bah in tho 
Makkan temple by the Kthiopian^. 

(19.) The speaking of beasts and inanimate 
things. 

(14.) The breaking out of fire in the pro 
vinre of al-Hijaz. or, according to others, in 
alO aman. 


(IS.) The appearance of a man of the 
descendants of Kahtan, who ahall drive ttea 
before him with hia staff. ^ 

(IG.) The coming of al-Mahdi, “the di 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro« 
phcsied that the world should not have an 
end till one of his own family should govern 
the Aiahians, whose name should be the 
same with his own name, and whose father’s 
oame should also be the same with hia 
f.Uher8 name, and who shall fill the earth 
with righteousness. This person the Shhahs 
behove to be now alive, and concealed in 
some secret place, till the time of his mani- 
festation; for they suppose him to be no 
other than the last of the twelve Imams, 
named Muhammad Abu ’l-Qasim, as their 
prophet was. [sin‘AH, mahdi.] 

(17.) A wind which shall sweep away the 
souls of all who have but a grain of faith in 
their hearts, a.s has been mentioned under the 
tenth sign. (A/tsA/rd/, book xxiii. ch. iv.) 

These are tho greater signs which, accord* 
ing to Muhammadan traditions, are to precede 
the Rcsurroclion, but still leave the hour of it 
uncertain; for the immediate sign of its being 
come will be tho first blast of the trumpet, 
which they believe will be sounded three 
times. The first, “the blast of consterna¬ 
tion.” at the hearing of which all creatures 
in heaven and earth shall be struck with 


terror, except those w'bom God shall please 
to exempt from it. The effects attiibuted to 
this first sound of tho trumpet are very 
wonderful; for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not only all buildings, but tho 
very mountains, levelled; that the heavens 
shall melt, the sun bo darkened, the stars fall 
on the death of tho angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up, or, according to others, turned into 
flames, the sun, moon, and stars being thrown 
into it; the Qur’an, to express tho greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women 
who give suck shall ab.andon the care of their 
infants, and even the she-camols whiohshavo 
gone ten months with young (a most valuable 
part of the substance of that nation) shall be 
utterly neglected. (Qur’an, iSurah Ixxxi.) A 
further effect of this blast will bo that con¬ 
course of beasts mentioned in the Qur’an, 
though some doubt whether it bo to precede 
tho Resuirection or not They who suppose 
it will precede, think that all kinds of ani¬ 
mals, forgetting tlieir respective natural 
fierceness and timidity, w'ill run together 
into one place, being terrified by the so.und of 
the trumpet and the sudden shock of nature. 

This first blast will bo followed by a 
second, the “ blast of examination,” when all 
creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall die 
or be annihilated, except those which God 
.shall please to exempt from the comiOOit fate; 
and this shall happen in the twinkling of an eye, 
nay, in an instant, nothing surviving except 
God alone, with Paradise and Hell, and tho in* 
l^bitants of those two places, and the throne of 
Glory, The last who shall die will be the ah- 
gcloi dej^tb. {Ma/aku ’/-J/atd.) (^Cor.xv. 26.) 
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Forty yoarB after this will be heard the 
“ blast of resurrection,’’ when the trumpet 
shall be sounded the third time hv lanifil, 
who, together with Gabriel and Michael, will 
be previously restored to life, and, ‘Standing 
on the rock of the temple of Jei*usalem 
Sukhrah), shall at God’s command call to¬ 
gether all the dr^’ and rotten bones, and other 
dispersed parts of the bodies, and the very 
hairs, to judgment This angel havmg, by 
the Divine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together all the souls fimn 
all parts, will throw them into his trumpet, 
from vv'hence, on hi.s giving the last sound, at 
the command of God, they shall fly forth like 
bees, and fill the whole space between heaven 
and earth, ami then repair to their lespective 
bodies, w-bich the opening earth will suffer to 
arise, and the first who shall so ao 

cording to a tradition of Muliammad. will bo 
himself Foi this the earth will be prepaieil 
by the rain above-mentioned, which 's to fall 
continually foi forty Years, and will ie,sembl(‘ 
the seed of a man, and lie supplied fioni the 
water undei the throne of God, which is 
called living water. h\ the eflicacy and virtue 
of which the dead bodies shall spring foUh 
from thou graves, as they did in then 
mother’s womb, or as coin sprouts forth b> 
common rain, till lliey hi'come pci feet . aftei 
which hicatb will !)»> hioathed into tlnuu, and 
they will sleep in then sepulchies till they 
are raised to lift* at the last tiump 

As to the length - t the Day of Judgment, 
the Qur'an in (me ])lac(’ fSuiah xxxn 1) tells 
us that it will last om^ thousand years, and in 
another (Surah Ixx 4) fifty thousand To 
reconcile this apjiarcnt < onti adiction, th<* 
commentalojs use several shifts, some* saving 
they know not what measure o/ time God 
mtends in those passages, others, that these 
forms of speaking are figujative, and n<;t to 
bo strictly taken, and wcit' designed onl} to 
express the ternblencss of that da>, if being 
usual for the Arabs to dtrtonhe what tliev 
dislike as of long '•ontinuanc(\ and what the\ 
like as the contraiv , ,ind others .'vupjfosc them 
spoken only in refeieiice to the difliciilt) of 
the business of the day, whn li, if God sh(»uld 
commit to any of his rrealures, they waoiid 
not he able to go through it in so many thou¬ 
sand years 

That the resurrection will ho general, and 
extend to all creatuies, both angoG, genii, 
men, and animals, !.>> the received opinion, 
and according to the teaclniig of the Qui’an 
(See Surah Ixxxi ) 

In the resinrection those wlio are destined 
to ho partakeis of eteinal }iaj»juncss will 
aiise in honour and secuiity, and those wh" 
are doomed to misery, in disgrace and uruhi 
dismal apprehensions As to mankind, tho\ 
will be laised peifectinall then parts and 
mombcia, and in the '-ame .slate as they cam*‘ 
out of then inothm s wombs, tiiat is, baic 
footed, naked, and nm n cumciscd, wUndi 
circumstance^,, when .Muhammad w,is tolling 
hi8 wife‘Ayishnh. she. fearing the nilos (f 
modesty might be thereby violated, objected 
that it would be voi y indecent foi men and 
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women to look upon ono another in that con- 
dition . but he answ’ered her, that (ho busi- 
ness of the day would bo too weightv and 
serious to allow them the making u^o of that 
liberty. 

Gthors, however, allege the authority ci 
then Piophet foi a contrary opinion as t> 
their naki'dnoss. and sny he fthseitcd that the 
dead .should arise diessed in tln' ;,,iiiie clothes 
in which they died , although some inlorprot 
those w'ords, not sd mueh ol the outward 
dress of th(' IkhIv as the inward clothing of 
the mind , and iiinloi stand t]u'r<‘b\ that every 
jierson will use ag.ain m the same state as to 
his faith or infidelity, knowledge or ignorance 
his good oi had work.,? 

Muhammad t.inglit (JJi.'./iAn/, book xxiii. 
oh x'y that mmikind shall he as.scmbled at 
the last das, and sii.ill bo distinguished into 
thre,‘ cla.sses 'I'ho first, those who go on 
foet , tho .second, those who ride; and the 
fhird, those who creep, grovelling with their 
faces im the giound. 'I'lie first class is to 
consist of those hchevoi , wh I'm* good woiks 
have bo«n few me .sec(»ad "f Ili"se whe are 
in greatei Inmeiir witli God,.ind more .'icr,»j)t- 
.if'le to linn . whence ‘Ah afliimed that tho 
})i'-us, when thev ceine forth fiom Oie t,ej)ul- 
< hr«M, shall find leadv propaierf for tlnnu 
wInle-wingcvi camels, with aaddli'S of gold, 
whci(3in are to h(3 ol)ser\ed Homo footsteps of 
the doctnm* -J the ancient y\iahians; and 
the thii<l cl.i -.s w il! bo compost'd of tiio mfidt'ls, 
wli(un God sb.il) ' aum to miiko their apj)oar- 
.ince wjth then face.s on tho earth, bhnd, 
tlumb, and tbsaf 

But the ungodly will not be flius only 
distiiiguislied ter, ;ieourd)ng l'» tho com- 
ui'-ntatoi ul-B(it/awi (\ol. n )» -IHO), tliero 
will he ton sorts of wicked men on whom 
G.mI Khali on tlial rhiv fix eeitam dihcrctory 
minks Tile /ircf will apjiear in the fi/rm of 
ape,, the.se sue the backbiters The .sccoik/ 
in that (>f swine, tliese tlicv who have been 
gteedv of filthy lucre, and ••nriched liiem- 
selves by jyuldic ojipiessiOD The thmi wifl 
be III ought wiUi tlieii Jiead.s revoracd mid 
then feet distorted . th(‘se me the usururH. 
The finiith will waudei ahout lilind , lhi‘^0 
aie unjust judges The /lyf/i will be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, nndei ^tandi.ng nothing; 
tin se aie thc\ v\'ho glory in tlieir woik.s. 
The sirth will gnaw thi'ir tongues, whicli will 
hang down upon then inea.sts, corrnj)t<;d 
blood flowing (I'lm tjjcii ini'Ulh,. like sjnttle, 
,so tlial e\('ryl)ody sjjal) detest tln'in, these 
.me the leained men and docioi'>, whose 
actions coiitiadict thi.»fr sayings Toe ^euntU 
will have then hands .uid feel cuf otT , those 
aie they wiio have nijui' d then neighbours. 
The ei'.jhth will be fixed to ihe tranks of 
palm-trees oi ^ of wood . the,e ,iie tho 

false accuseis and niformeis 1 he n/rr/Zi will 
.stink worbe th^n a (onupted (oipo*. these 
are they wh** Imv,- indulged then pjssions 
anil voiiipliloij‘ appetites Tlio boil/i w,ll bc 
clothed with g;irine.nts daubed with pitch; 
and these are tho proud, the vain-glonoufl, 
and the an ogant. 
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In Iho Tradition!!, Mutiammad is related to 
bavfl paid ;— 

“The firpt prison ^ho phall receive een- 
lence on the Dav rA Resurrection will be a 
martyr, ^ho will be biought into the pie- 
penoe of the Almighty, then God ^ill make 
known the benefits ^^blch w ere confen ed on 
him in the wojld, and (he person v.\\\ be 
sensible of them and confess them , and God 
will pay, ‘ What didst thou do in gialitude for 
them?’ He vmU leplv, ‘I fought in Thy 
cause till I 0 b sla m ' God will say,‘Thou 
heat, for thou foughtesl in cider th.tt people 
might exttd thy courage Then God will 
oidfi them to ding him upon his face to 
helL The socond, a man who slall have 
('btained knowledge and in^rtructed otheis, 
and read the Qui an He will he bi ought 
into the piosen.’e of Gctl, and will bo given to 
understand the benefits he had received, 
which he will be sensible of and ackm^wledge , 
and God will say, didst thou do in 

giatitudo theieef’’ He will icfdy, ‘I 
Jiaineri knowledge and taught otheis, and 1 
lend the Qur’an to please Thee’ Th(*n (jod 
will say,* Thou best, for thou didst study that 
pec ple might call thee leained. and thou didst 
lead the Qur’an fer the name of the thing’ 
Then God will oiJei him to be diag'ged upon 
bis face and precipitated inio bell The third, 
ft man to whom tied hme given ubun- 

dant wealth, and he shall be called into the 
pie^ence of God, and will be reminded of the 
lepetits which he lefoivcl, and he will nc- 
k’.fwleilge and ( enfess them. an<l God will 
s,.\, ‘ U bat retuin didst thou in reluin foi 
tluin ? ' Ho will ,snv. * I exj*erubM) my wealth 
t' please thee in all those ways which Thou 
ha-t appioiod' God will say, ' Thou liesi, 
frr tbc.ii didht it that jieople might extol tin 
lileiahty’; after which he will be drawn 
njion bift face and thiown into the file.” 

As to the place wheie they ate to be as 
stii'Med t(' Jiidgincnt, the Qur’an and Tindi 
t ( ns agree that it will ho on the earth, but in 
v^ll.lt p.irt (f the oailh is n('t agieed Some 
say then I’l jdnt mentioned Syna foi the 
I 1.0 I (ibeis,.! white and even tiact of hind, 
wiib(,Mit inlnd It ant s oi nin stgn<; of buildings 
A!-GJ'a/<ili miagines it will be a sec(-nd eaitb, 
wbi(h be supptjses to lie id silvoi . and otbeis 
an caith who h has notiong in common with 
GUIS, but the name, having, it is possible, 
hoaid something (d the n w heavens and new 
€*ai th. nient o n(‘d in Siiiptuie (Rev xxi 1); 
whence tlietVui ’.-n biif this expi esson,'* (ui 
Uic day w li, Tein the eaitli .shall be ch.anged 
into ariotb.M euilh" (^Suiah xiv 49) 

The end id the Resuiiertion the Muham 
tnadaus deolaie to be, that they "ho are 
po raised may give an account of then 
Returns, and receive the leward tbeieef And 
that not onlv mankind, but the genn and 
irrational animals also shall be judged on 
this great day , when the unharmed cattle 
shall take vengeaiue vur the horned, till en¬ 
tire Pati.sfa('t on .sb.rll be gnen to the injured. 

As to mankind, when they aie all assembled 
together,they will not be immediately brought 
to judgment, but the nngele will keep them in 
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their ranks and order while they attend for 
that purpose ; and this attendance, some eay, 
is to last foity yoais, otheis seventy, others 
three hundred ; nay, some pay no less than 
fifty thousand years, each of them vouching 
their Piojvhet’.s authoiity. Duiing this space 
they will stand looking up to heaven, but with¬ 
out receiving any informalioi) oi oi ders thence, 
and aieto suffer grievous tonnents, both the 
just and the unjust, though with manifest 
diffeienco F'or the limbs of the foj*mer, par¬ 
ticularly those parts wliich they used to 
wash in making the ceremonial ablution be- 
foie prayer, shall shine gloriously. And 
their sufferings shall bo light in comparison, 
and shall last no longer than the time neces¬ 
sary to R.ay the appointed prayers; but the 
latter will have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow and deformity. What will then 
occasion not the least of their pain, is a won- 
(leifuland incredible sweat, which will even 
stop their mouths, and in w'hich they will bo 
immersed in vaiious degrees, according to 
their dements, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
so high as their mouth, and others as their 
cars. And this sweat will be provoked not 
only by that vast concourse of all sorts of 
creatures mutually pressing and treading on 
one another's feet, but by the near and un¬ 
usual ajiproach of the sun, which will he then 
no farther from them than the distance of a 
mile, or (as .some translate the word, the sig¬ 
nification of which is ambiguous) than tho 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will 
hoil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat From this inconvenience, howevei, 
the good will be protected by the shade of 
God's ihione; hut tho wicked will he so 
misei ably tormented with it, also with hun¬ 
ger and thirst, and a stifling aii,that they 
will civ out, “ Lord, deliver us fiom Ibis an¬ 
guish, though thou send us into hell-fire ! ” 
What they fable of the extraordinary heat of 
the sun on this occasion, the Muhammadans 
celt a inly borrowed from tho Jew.s, who say 
that, foi the punishment of tho wicked in 
the Last Day, that planet shall be drawn 
foith fiom Its sheath, in w'bich it is now put 
up, lest It should destroy all things by its 
excessive heat. 

NN hen those wTio have risen shall have 
waited the limited time, tho Muhammadans be- 
lievoGod will at length appear to judge them, 
Muhammad undertaking the office of inter- 
cessoi, after it shall have been declined by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 
who shall beg deliverance only for their own 
souls book xxiii. ch. xii.) On 

this solemn occasion God will come in the 
cloud'^, surrounded by angels, and will pro¬ 
duce the books wherein the actions of every 
person aro recorded by their guardian angels, 
and w'lii command the prophets to bear wit¬ 
ness against those to whom they have been 
respectively sent. Then everyone vsTU be 
examined concerning all his words and 
actions, uttered and done by him in this life ; 
not as if God needed any iofonnatioD in those 
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ref?pcct8, but to oblige© the person to make 
public confcs‘;ion nnd a^kno^^led^rment ot 
God’s justice. The partirular** of nhirh they 
shall give an account, as Mubammnd binisolf 
enumerated them, are* of their lime, how 
they spent it , of tliou wealthy by what means 
they acquired it, a«d how they emph)ye«l it ; 
of their vn herein they exerci-^ed them . 

of their knoH hdgf, wfiat use they made of it. 
It is said, howcvei, that Muliarnmad has 
affirmed that no less than seven!\ thousand 
of his followers should he penmtte<l to enter 
Paradise without any previous examination, 
which seems to he eont i adictoi v to what is 
said above. To llio (juestions, it i-^ said, ea<'h 
person sliall answer, and make his defonoe m 
the host manner ho can, endea vpiu ing to ex¬ 
cuse himself hy casting the hlaine of his evil 
deeds onfUlieis; so that a dispute shall rinse 
oven between the soul and the hodv. to which 
of them theii guilt ought to I'c imputed the 
soul saying, “0 Lord, my body I icunved 
fiom thee; for tliou cnujtedst me witliout ^ 
hand to lay hold with, till I came and enteied 
into this body; tberefoie jmnisli it etcinallv, 
hut deliver me" The hodv on tlio other 
side will make this apolog\, ‘-(i Loid. thou 
createdost me like a stock of wo od, having 
neither hand that I could lav hol<) wnli, run 
foot that I could walk with, till this s.oil, like 
a ray of light, enteied into me, and my longue 
began to speak, my eye to see, and my foig 
to walk, therefoic punish it elei nail), hut 
deliver rne." 

But God will propound to them tlie fob 
lowing painble of the Mind man and the 
lame man, which, ns well as tho pieccdmg 
dispute, w'as Imirowed hy the Muhammad.ms 
from the .lews. (G^c/yuoo, S<iulied> , cli xi ) 

Aceitain king having a pleasant g'lidcn, 
in which weie npe fiuils, set two jimsons to 
keep It. One of them was Mind, and the 
other lame, the foimei not being able to seo 
the fruit nor tlio lattei to gather it i he 
lame man, however, seeing the fuiit, pei ■ 
suaded the Mind man to take him upon liis 
shoulders, and by that means he ea->ily 
gathered the fruit, which they divided be¬ 
tween tbeiti The lord of thegaiden coming 
soBto time after, and irupiiiing after his fiuit, 
each began to excuse liimself ; tho blind man 
©aid he had no eyes to seo with, and the lame 
man that he had no feet to apjiroach the 
trees. But the king, (udering the lame man 
to ho set on the blind, passpd sent once on 
and punisbecl them' both. And in tho flame 
manner will God deal with the body and the 
soul. As these apologies will not avail on 
that day, flo will it also he in vain for anyone 
to deny hia evil actions, since men and angels 
and his own memhers, nay, the very caith 
itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long 
a space fdr the attendance of the resusci¬ 
tated before their trial, yet they tell us tho 
trial itself will be over in much less time, 
and, according to an expression of Muham- 
tnad, familiar enough to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, 
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or then the sp.ace between tw'o milkings of a 
Rhe-camel. Some, exjilaining those word'- so 
frequently used in tho Quran, “God will ho 
swift in taking an account,’" say th.it he will 
judge all cieaturcs in tho spai'e of halt a day, 
and others that it will be done m los, tmio 
than the tvvmklmg cf ;in c\e. 

At this examination thc\ also behove that 
each person will have tho book wherein all 
the actions of his hfo ar«‘ wniton daliverod 
to him, whn‘h hooks the righloous will i<‘ceive 
in thoir light hand, and nuid with gioit fdea- 
puro and satisfaction, but tho ungcdlv wjH 
bo obliged to take them against Ilnur wills 
in then h-ft, which will ho Ixmiul fndiind 
then backs, their ngfit hand being tied up to 
thoir neck.s 

To sh-'w the exact .Tustice wdiich will he 
ohsoiveil on lhi8 groat day of tnal, the next 
thing lliev ilosci ibo is the mlTiin or “ balance,'* 
whcioiu all tilings shall hewoiglied. They 
sa> it will bo hi'ld by (ialuiel, and that i( is 
of so vysi a ki'o that its two .scales, one <if 
which hangs over Paiadiso, and the other 
(»\(u hell, aio (Mpa'iiMis onoui;h to rontani 
1‘oth heaven and eaith 'rij"ugh some aio 
willing to undoi'-tand wint is "aid in tim 
Qin' in (o ncfi fling thi"- halarn’e allcgni icalbc. 
and <u)lv as a ligniativo i cpi l«^ent.ll ion M 
(L'tl s equity v«‘t the moio ancient and ortln'- 
<h X < p’.nion IS that il is to ho taken hicialb , 
and since w oi <ls and aM nun’, being nici t> ,icc i- 
• lents, af<‘ not capahle <d hemg i heinsch es 
vveigh-'d, thyv say lint the hfoks ulicrcm 
they aje wiittcn will I'O lliiown into tlio 
S' ales, arul ncconhng ais tlnso wh'Uein 1 Im 
goc(l (.1 the evil acfcns ai e leiuidtol slnll 
prep.'fidci ate, scnlen< e will h<> given, these 
w h(S(> l..'i lances ki'lcri with then gcod woiks 
siiall he heavy will be s.annl, hut th"s<) 
v\ he c* ha 1 1 nces ai " lignt will bo con'lcnincii. 
X'U Will .atit.on" Inv c ' aiise to conij'Uim tint 
G()d hulbus nny g'nl aitnui to pass uni*'- 
waidcd, because tin* wicked f^r the g" d 
they do liavo then lyw.nd in this life, and 
t bet of ore can exptut no favour in I lev next 

The old .Jewieb writcis mak(‘ mention an 
w'dl of the books to b(* piodvi'O'd at tin; 1 i ^t 
day, wherein men’s .ictions aie icgiatoied, n 
of tho balance wherein thoy ahall be w-cighed, 
and tho Scripture, itself seems to have givcn 
tho first notion of both But wliat the Per- 
flian Magi believe of the halanee rouK'fl 
nearest to tho Muhammadan opinion. Thoy 
bold that on tho day of judgment two angelfl, 
named Mihr and Suiubli, will stand on tlio 
bridge a?-Sirut, to examine every person ai 
ho pa8se8 ; that tho foimer, who repicse.ntu 
the divino merry, will hold a halanco In his 
hand, to weigh tho in tiuns of mon; that 
accoi'fling to tho report bo Hhall make thereof 
to God, sentence will he pronounced, and 
those whoso good workfl nro found more 
ponderous, if they turn tho scalo hut hy tho 
weight of a hair, wdil ho permitted to pasft 
forward to Paradise; but those wdioso good 
works shall bo found light will bo by tho 
other angel, who rejiresiintfl God’s Justice, 
precipitated from tho bridge into hell. 

ThU examination being past, and every- 
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Qli6*8 works weighed in a just balance, that 
mutual retaliation will follow, according to 
which ovary creature will take vengeance 
one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injuries which they have suf¬ 
fered. And since there will be no other way 
of returning like for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction wiU be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good 
works of him who offered the injxiry, and 
adding it to those of him who suffered it 
Which being done, if the angels (by whose 
ministry this is to be performed) say, “Lord, 
we have given to every one his due, and there 
remainoth of this person’s good works so 
much as equalleth the weight of an ant,” 
God will of his mercy cause it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admitted into Para¬ 
dise. Bat if, on the contrary, hia good works 
be exhausted, and there remain evil works only, 
and there be any who have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, God will order that an 
equal weight of their sins be added unto his, 
that he may be punished for them in their 
stead, and he will be sent to hell laden with 
both. This will be the method of God’s deal¬ 
ing with mankind. 

As to brutes, after they shall have like¬ 
wise taken vengeance of one another, as we 
have mentioned above, He will command them 
to be changed into dust, wicked men being 
reserved to more grievous punishment, so 
that they shall cry out, on hearing this sen¬ 
tence pronounced on the brutes, “ Would to 
God that we were dust also 1 ” 

As to the genii, many Muhammadans are 
of opinion tlmt such of them as are true 
believers will undergo the same fate as the 
irrational animals, and have no other reward 
than the favour of being converted into dust, 
and for this they quote tho authority of their 
Prophet. But this, however, is judged not so 
very reasonable, since the genii, being capable 
of putting themselves in tho state of believers 
aa well as men, must couseciuently deserve, 
as it seems, to bo rewarded for their faith, as 
well as to bo punished for their infidelity. 
Wherefore some entertain a more favourable 
opinion, and assign Lhe behoving gomi a place 
near the confines of Paradise, where they will 
enjoy sulBcient felicity, though they be not 
admitted into that delightful mansion. But 
the unbelieving genii, it is universally agreed, 
will bo punished eternally, and be tlirown 
into hell with the infidels of mortal race It 
may not bo improper to observe that under 
tho denomination of unbelieving genii the 
Muhammadans comprehend aUo the devil 
and his companions. 

The trials being over and the assembly 
dissolved, tho ^luhaminadans hold that those 
who are to be admitted into Paradise wnll 
take tho right-hand way, and those who are 
destined to hell-fire will take tho left, but 
both of them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabic which they say is 

laid over tho midst of hell, and described to 
bo finer than a hair and sharper than the 
edge of a sword; so that it seems very diffi¬ 
cult to conceive how anyone shall be able to 


stand upon it, for which reason most of the 
sect of the Mn‘tazilites reject it as a fable 
though tho orthodox think it a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this article that it was seriously 
affirmed by him who never asserted a false- 
hood, meaning their Prophet; who, to add 
to the difficulty of tho passage, has likewise 
declared that this bridge is beset on each 
side with briars and hooked thorns, which 
will, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for they shall pass with wonderful ease and 
swiftness, like hghtmng, or the wind, Mu¬ 
hammad and his Muslims leading tho way 
whereas the wicked, what with the slipperi- 
neas and extreme narrowness of the path 
the entangling of the thorns, and the extinc¬ 
tion of the light which directed the former to 
Paradise, will soon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, which is gaping 
beneath them. 

RETALIATION [<jisa.8.] 
REUBEN. Heb, Beubcum. 

Jacob’s first-born son. Referred to m tho 
Qur’an, Surah xii. 10; “ A speaker from 
amongst them said, ‘ Slay not Joseph, but 
throw him into the bottom of the pit : some 
of the travellers may, pick him up.” 

Al-Baizawi, tho commentator, says tho 
name of Joseph’s eldest brother was either 
Yakuzd, or Rubll Josephus gives the name 
as Rouhe}^ and explains it as the “ pity of 
God.” 1 Iff, s. 8.) 

REVELATION. [inspieation 

PROPHETS,] 

REVENGE. [qisas.J 

RIBA (V)). “ Usury.” A term 

in Muslim law defined as “ an excess accord¬ 
ing to a legal standard of measurement or 
weight, ID one or two homogeneous articles 
opposed to each other in a contract of ex¬ 
change, and in which such excess is stipulated 
as an obligatory condition on one of tho parties 
without any return.” 

The word riba appears to have the ’same 
meaning as the Hebrew neshec, which 

included gain, whether from the loan of 
money, or goods, or property of any kind. In 
the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for the loan 
of money or goods wore rigorously prohibited. 
See Exod. xxii. 25 ; Lev. xxv. 3G. [osuRT.J 

RIB AT A station or fort 

on the frontier of an enemy's country, erected 
for the accommodation of Muslim warriors 
(Hamilton’s fliddyah, vol. ii. p. 357.) 

RICHES. Arabic daulah 
Qur’an lix. 7, mdl (Jb*), kasraiu *1- 
mul (JUJI ), “ Great wealth.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ Who¬ 
ever desires the world and its riches in a 
lawful manner, in older to withhold himself 
from begging, or to provide a livelihood for 
his family, or to bo kind to his neighbours* 
will appear before God in the Last Day with 
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Ilia face na brit^ht na a full moon But who¬ 
ever aeoks the nrhoM of the worM for tlie 
Pako uf ostontation. will appear before Uuii in 
Ilia ani^mr ( biwik x\n. rh \xin ) 

In tho C^hii an it is m.ikI — 

Surah x\m {\ - Wealth (>nn/) and ebil- 

droM .are an .adnrruuent of this w-ul,!. I,nt on- 
<lnrni|^'000(1 woiks.are h('tt(‘r ^Mth thy Loid 
as a 1 oconijKMiso. and l>ottci as a h"po’’ 

^>111.all ^iii ‘JS >• Kp.,,\n that \()ui woaltli 
and your > luMion arc hut a tomptati<*n." 

In the ntid Sin ih. IJ. 13 , tho possessions 
of tins World are ('outlasted with Iho'^o (jf the 
\\orId to roiiio lu tlu' fidlowm^^ Innj'iia^o . 
“ Sooinly unto men is a life of lusts, of 
women, .and children, and hoarded talents of 
frold and silver, and of horses wrdl-bred, and 
cattlo, and tilth —that is the provision for 
th(' life of tins \\oild, hut (mhI, with Hiui i« 
the best resort. Say, ‘ But sliall we toll you 
of a hotter tiling than this ? ’ Kor those who 
fear are f^aidens with thoir Lord, beneath 
which livors How; thi'V ahall dwell kher*Mn 
for aye, and })Uio wives and ^raco fioui Ood ; 
the Lord hjoks on His servants, who sav, 
‘L(.'id, we li(di('ve , paidon Thou oui sins .ind 
kei'p us from the toimont of the rne.*--uj)on 
the patient, the truthful, the de\out, and 
those who ask for pardon at th(> dawn " 

F\TKAZ Treasuro.s buried 

in th(‘ 0,(1 th.pai ticulai ly those treasuies which 
h:i\o lauMi huiiod at S(uno loinute period 

in the f/nlai/nfi, the w'oid Jiiaz includea 
kniiz, “ treasuio,” or otliei [uaiporty buried in 
tho ( ntli. and inn^dni, " nnacs ’’ Such troa- 
viiios ,110 subject to a zakat of a fifth. 
(1 fa unit on’s vnl i p . 39 ,) 

IvIXlLS. Arabic khutim 

jd Ikmcdhtn Silvei ,si),,met-rings are lawful, 
hu( .1 Id ring is not allowed. (Sec Stih'ihu 
' hd, /, p JS7 L ) 

ll'M 'I'm II says, •* 1 'hc I’lojihot to(.»k a gold 
.I’ld jmt It on his iiglit hand, but ho 
aft cl w.lids til lew it aw.iv, and took a Hilv«*r 
ring, on which was cngiavinl Mithumnauhin 
JuishIh 'l/dli. 1 (' ‘ Muhammad the Messenger 
( f Led,' and he said, ‘ l.<ot tmne of you en- 
piM \ (' on V'lur ring like mine ’ And when ho 
woit* the ling ho nsml to have the signet 
undci his tinget and <’loso to tiie palm of hia 
hand” ‘All .s.i\s the iing was on the little 
finger of the lelt hand, and that Muhammad 
forbade a nng being worn upon the fore or 
middle linger. 

.\nas says the Prophet’s ring was of silver 
and on his right hand f • 

Modern Muslims usu^dly w’car a silver 
ring on tho little finger of the right hand, 
wnth a .signet of cornelian or other stone, 
upon which is engraved the weaier'.s name, 
with the addition of tlie word ^ahtlu 
“ Ills set\ ant,” meaning tlie .serv.mt oi wor- 
shippei' of (dod. This sigiict-i jug is used foi 
Signing docuiiients, lettcis, A* A hllh* ink 
is dauhtm upon jt with om' of tho lingem, 
and it 13 j^ressed upon tlic ji.ipci—tic* p-nson 
wlio uses the ring liaMiig tn'-t touch»-d the 
pajior with hid tongue and moistened tho 
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place upon which tho improsflioD it to ho 
made There is no restn'ction in JJusIim 
law icgarding nngs for ucmen. They are 
g.'in*n>llv of g,dd. and aic wein op ^jio 
liugeis, m tdie mils, .md m the iio.se. 

(Jh^- Tlici servitude of a 

slue [SI.AVl-KV] 

RISAfiAII A]H)stle3]ti{>, 

TlvootVid* of an ajioslle or prophet, 
rMlKr.•^ I 

RISINdr UP. Arabic 

It 13 a subject of discussion amongst .students 
of the Tiailiiioiis, ;is tL> wnellier or imt it is 
incuiulxint «ui a .Muslim t'j i isu up bd) 
Msitor or s-ti.iiigci .1 j'pi ..acln-s, 

\hu Pm.tin.lb s.iv. “ I'lu; Pimphet came 
out of Ins h(Uis(‘ leinmg <'M a atick, and we 
stiiod U{> tio inc('l jiiiii, and ho s.aid, ‘ Do not 
at.Hiid up like tho ihuUilcs who gi'-o honour 
to other.s ’ ” 

Anas says- “d'heie was no one rmu'c ha* 
lo\(‘d by tho hk'iup.imons than the Pruph<‘t ; 
hat when they saw Inm, fliey used nuj to nsc, 
f»u they knew he disliked U.” 

Aim Huraiiah savs; “'Tlie Prophet used 
to sit with us in The mos.pm and talk, and 
when ho toro up, we .ilso loao, and remained 
Btanding till we saw him enter hrs house.” 

Tlie general piactice amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans IS according to tin* last tradition, hut it 
IS ht'1'1 to he v(M y o\erhoanng for a perfori to 
ie<juiM‘ otiioi.s to rise for him. 

Mukiwivah savs that “ the Prophet ►uid, 

‘ He who IS pl(*ascd at other people rising for 
Mum, does hut picpaie a plui'O for himself iri 
the file of hell" (Mtshkdt, book KXii. c4i, 
iv ) [sall-tahon] 

RITPS. Arabic 7nanRak\ mnnsih 
|)|. 7nandHifc The rites and 

ceremonies attending rcligiouH wtiiKhip in 
geneiai. Qui Viri, Sui ah xiiii. 3o , ‘'ToC'ciy 
nation wo .ajipointed rifc.s (^mfttii>uk) to men¬ 
tion the name of (Jod over the brute beasts 
which ho has jiiovidcd fur them, 

'Phe term nimi.siA* is mmo f»e(juetillv used 
fora place of .sacrilicc, w hilo a]»j>h«'S 

to religious observances, but the pluiat 
inanu.stk is common to both, and lenderod i»v 
Professor Palmer and Mr Rodwdl in thtne 
tianslations of tho Qur’an, “ rites.” 

Tho piincipal rites of the Muslim religion 
are the Ifujjr or Pilgrimage to Makkah, 
with the ceiemonies at tlio Miikkari 'reinplo 
[iiA.Jj]; tho daily ritual of the liturgical 
prayms [I'UArKKj ; fho maiiiage and funeral 
ceioinonies ; and, with the SIumIis, tlie cere¬ 
monies of tlie Muhaiiain. 'I'lie H.tciilico on 
tho gMoat festival, although piim.iiily part 
of the Makkan Pilgnrnagt^ ceremonies, is 
celebialed m all paits of Islam on tha 'idu I- 
Azh.i, orEeaAof .Saciiliee. [iDU 
Till- c(‘icnionv of Ziki can hnidly he sai'i. .to 
he one of llm lit.-, of oi tliodox Islam, ill- 
ihoug'li it I- eoiiiMio-i III .all p.'iits of Jth') 
.'Nlu^lim w-old. It Ix-loiig. rather to, Iho 
m\Mi- -id,, of tho Muh.iiiiruutifta feh^uO, 

[si I I, /lU'U j 
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ElVER. Arabic tuthr pi. ' 

anhSr ; Heb. mhar. The word 

fr, hahT^ ‘‘ sea,** being aJso used for a 

large riv«r. [&ea.] ^ 

According to Muhammadan law rivers ar6 
of threo descriptions: 

1. Those which are not the property of 
any, and of which the waters have not been 
divided, like the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being the duty of 
the State, and the charge of keeping them in 
order must be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but these expenses ipust he dis¬ 
bursed from the fundg of tribute and capita¬ 
tion-tax, and not from those of tithe and alms. 

2. Rivers which' are appropriated and 
divided, and yet at the same timo public 
rivora on which boats sail The clearing of 
such rivers must ho done at tho expense of 
tho proprietors, although its waters are used 
for the public benefit. 

3. Water-courses which are hold in pro¬ 
perty and divided, and on which no boats 
sail. Tho keeping of such streams rests 
entirely with the proprietors. 

In countries where much of the cultivation 
of land depends upon irrigation, the right to 
water, or as it is called in Arabic skirb, is a 
eubject of much litigation, and chaptcr.s are 
devotod to the consideration of the subject 
ill the Hidayahy Fatdwd-i-^Alamglri^ Dum 7- 
Muyitur^ and other works on Muslim law. 

For the Rivers of Paradise, see eden. 

EIWAYAH Relating the 

words of another. A word used for both an 
ordinary narrative, and also for an anthori- 
tativo tradition, [tradition.] 

RITA* (o'j;). Hypocrisy j dissi¬ 

mulation.” Condemned in tho Qur’an, 

Ssurah ii. 2GG: “0 yc who believe I make 
not your alms void by reproaches and injury, 
like him who .spendeth his substance to be 
seen of men, and believeth not in God, and 
in the Last Day, for tho likeness of such an 
one is that of a rock with a thin soil upon it, 
on which rain falleth, but leaveth it hard." 

Sural# iv. 41, 42; “We have made ready a 
shameful chastisement for the unbelievers, 
end for those who bo.stow their substance in 
alms to be seen of men, and believe not in 
Ood and in tho Last Day.” 

RI?A‘ (^^). A legal term, which 

means sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a certain time. The period of 
fosterage, [fosterage.] 

RIZWAN (oly-b)* The name of 

the gardener or keeper of Paradise. 

^ ROAD OF GOD. Arabic sahilu 
*lldk (4131 J*^). An expression used 

in the Qur’an and Traditions for any good 
act, but especially for engaging in a religious 
war. [sABiLU ’llah.] 

ROMAN. [ORBEBTS.] 

EOSAET. Arabic suhhah (W.). 

Tho robut')' Muhammadans cunaiata 


of 100 beads, and is used by them for count; 
ing the ninety-nitte attributes of God, toge¬ 
ther with the essential name Allah [god] ; or 
tho r^otition of the Tashili (“ 0 Holy God! *’) 
the Talmid (“Praised be God!”), and the 
Takhir God is Great ! ”), or for the recital 
of any act of devotion. It is called in-Per¬ 
sian and in Hindustani the Tashih 

The introduction of the rosary into Chris¬ 
tendom is ascribed by Pope Pius V,, in a Bull, 
a.d, 1590, to Dominie, the founder of the 
Black Friars (a.d. 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Pherma, an Egyptian ascetic of 
the fourth century, being ordered to recite 
300 prayers, collected as many pebbles which 
he kept in his bosom, and threw out one by 
one at every prayer, which shows that tho 
rosary was probably not in use at that 
period. 

‘Abdu T-Haqq, the commentator on the 
Mishkdtu t~M(i$dbihy says that in the early 
days of Islam' the Muhammadans counted 
God’s praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wahhabis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use a rosary. It 
seems probable that tho Muslims borrowed 
tho rosary from tho Buddhists, and that the 
Crusaders copied their Muslim opponents and 
introduced it into Christendom. 



ROZAH {})^))» The Persian word 

for the Arabic jaum, or fasting, [fastis a, 

RAMAZAN.] 

RUB* (©;). A fourth. A legal 

term used in Muhammadan law, e.g. “ a 
fourth,” or tho wife’s portion when her hus¬ 
band dies without issue. 

RUH (C;i;), ph arwdhi Heb. 

rmkhy “spirit; soul; life.” Ibnu 
author of the Nihdyah, says it is the nervous 
fluid or animal spirit. A vaporous substance, 
which is the principle of vitality and of sen¬ 
sation, and of voluntary motion. 

In the Kitdhu 't~Ta^riJdt^ it is defined as a 
subtle body, the source of which is the hol¬ 
low of the corporeal heart, and which dif- 
fu.ses itself into all tho other parts of tho 
body by means of the pulsing veins and 
arteries. See also Gen. ix. 4: “ Flesh with 
the life thereof, wluch is tho blood thereof.” 
Many of the ancients believed the soul to re¬ 
side in tho blood. (See Virgil’s yjE’n,, ix. 

I p. 349.) The breath which a man breathes 
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and which porvndes the whole body. Called 
in Persian p'ln The philosophers say 

it is the blood, by the exhausting of nhieh 
life rcasos. The word is ^eneially rendeiod 
in Hindustan] as of the feminine ^umder, but 
Arabic authors lender it as olten Lnasouhno 
ns feminine (See Lane’s Axdnc [JicU<»naiy, 

4n toco ) 

In llie Qur’an the woid is sonii'times used 
fi'>r .lomiv;. wild IS knovNu as liuhn 'Huh (*• tin* 
Spiiit (d (I'nd”). fni ih(' an</ol (Ja bi u‘l, and 
also f(.r lif(\ ;,^ia(e, '-nnl, and tin' Spnit of 
J‘rd])ho('v. (A .•diTiiibde list (d texts isj^rnen 
in t he ai ticli* '>i‘ii{ir ) 

Accoidin^ to the Kitdfm '(-Tu'Hifat, \) 7 <», 
spii il IS of (hiee kinds — 

t^l) Ar-/\uhii'i //osd/o (^L-j^\ “ the 

hminn spinl/‘l)v wiindi i^ uinhnstood the 
mind (if man.\Nbi(d) distint^aiislies Inni fiom 
the anitnal. and \^hndl is ^rivcm tn lum. fi\ the 
deeioo'd (itHl.fn.ni heaven, (d the tine e-' 
senee td nlijeh \\<' know riothin^^ It i" this 
sjnnt ^^hl<’h is Mirnetimes united to tin* body 
and soinetinn's s(>p;n .-p,.(] from it, as in sleej) 
01 (lea til 

(2) Ai Ruhu 'l-Ihuanni 
‘Mho animal sjuritby which is understood 
the life, the seat of which is in the bent, and 
which moves in the veins with the pulsations 
of tlm body. 

( 3 j At-Hufut '/-.'iMam. (^ “the 
exalted .spint," that human ^plnt which is 
connected wutli the (‘xistinice (d (bxi, but 
tin' essence of which is unknown to all but 
the Almiolitv d'lie spiritual faculty in man 
It IS called also (//-‘.ly/u V 1 ///ca/, “ the tiist 
int(‘lli!.ren('(' ” . (it- ll'Kiujiitii ,\tnhummadlyah^ 
“the essence ot Muhammad ”, (in-Ntihn ’/- 
Wdhiduh, “the siii^dc essenc(‘” , <il Jfay'i- 
r/utu 'i-S(ii)i(hvii/dh, “'I’ln* utif^iual spmt of 
man fir.st cieated by (lod ” 

The following terms are also found in Mus¬ 
lim works — 

Ar-liidiii 'n-\</hut> (“ tlio 
vegetable spiiit ’’ 

Ai Ixuhu 't-Tuhi"} , “ the ani¬ 

mal spii It ” 

Ai-liuhu 'l-Udhi “ the divine 

spirit.” 

Ar-liuhu 's-Sufli * lower 

spirit,” which i.s said to belong merely to ani¬ 
mal life, 

Ar-Riihu 'l-^Ulwi i<^Ry 

or hea\ enly .sjiirit.” 

Ar-Iiiihu 'i-J(h'i travel¬ 
ling spirit,” or that which leaves the body in 

sleep and gives rise to diearns. 

Ar-/{uhu '/-Muhhtiu ( “the 
resid^mt spirit,” which is said never to leave 
the body, oven aftei death 

Ruhu 'Hlh/fV “the spirit of 

casting into.” Csed foi Gabriel and the .spirit 
of prophecy, [spirit.] 

ar.RUHU ’L-AMIN c^ji})- 

“ The faithful spirit.” Occurs in the Qur'an 
■Surah xxvi. 11)3: “ Veiily from the LoiJ ol 
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the Worlds hath thi<t book comedown; the 
/(ji(h/id s/yin/ hath como down with it upon 
thy heart, that thou mayest become a warnor 
in the clear Arabic tongue.” It is supposed 
to refer to the Angel Gabriel, [spirit.] 

RUHU ’LLAH c;;). “ The 

Spirit of God ” According to Muhammad, it 
is the .special Knhtnnh. or title of Jesus. See 
the <,hirVin. 

Suratu ’n-N’i.sA’ (iv ), Kli): “The Messiah, 
.lesu" the sen of Mary, i.s only an Ajiostle of 
<M.d. and III'^ Word, wiiich Ho conveyed into 
Mat\ .and a proceeding from Him.self.” 

(Rit/iini mm hit) 

^niatn 1 Ambya' (xxi ). IH : “Into whom 
(M.irv) we bientbed of ou> spirit." 

Suiatu ‘I T.ihrini (Iwi ), 12- “ Into whoso 
Womb wc brent b('d of our spmt " 

It IS aUo used in the (,>ur’an for Adam, 
."^uratu ’^-'‘^aJd,lll (^wxii ). H. .Suratu ’1-Hijr 
(\v ), ‘JM, and Suiaiu Sad (xxxviii ), 72; 
wh(M(' tl IS said that (Jod bu'atln'd his spirit 
into Id.un, but .ydam is inuci called Ruhu 
'//ah in nnv Muhammadan book. [spirit, 
jKsrs ] 

RUHU 'L-QUDUS C;;). 

‘ Tim Ibdv Spii it ” (//I “ spii it of Holiness ”). 
Th<‘ expiessiun only oci'iir^ t In co times in the 
Qui'an — 

Small II Hi “Wo gavo .Icsus the Son of 
.Marv manifest signs and .inled him with the 
Holy ” 

Sural) 1) 2.‘)1 “ Of them ns one to whom (bid 
spoke (m' .M<ises) , ,ind w(( have raisc'd .some 
(T tin'll! (b'groes . and we have given Jesus 
the .'von (»f .Maty manift"-t signs, and strength¬ 
ened him by lh<‘ Hu/y Spirit" 

.Surah v. 101) “ When God said, ‘O Jesus, 

son of Mary ! rt'int'inbor my favours towards 
tliee and towards thy mother, when I 
aidtul thee with the Holy Spirit, till thou 
didst spe.'ik to men m the cradle, and when 
grow’n U{> ” 

Al-Bai/awi says the moaning of iho expres¬ 
sion Rfdiu '/ Qto/as IS the Angel (laiiriel, 
although some undi'rstaml it to refer to the 
spirit of .I(3sus. and olln'rs to the Gospel of 
Jesus, whilst some think it is the Ismu ’/- 
or “the (‘xalted name of God,” where¬ 
by Jesus tailed the dead (See '/'afsiiu V- 
liaizdwi, p Go.) [.spirit holy spirit.] 

RUINOUS BUILDINGS. Tho 

owner of a ruinous wall in any building i.s 
rosponsihlo for any accident occa.sioncd by 
its fall, after having received duo warning 
and requisition to pull it down, and a por.sou 
building a crooked wall i.s responsible for 
the damage occasioned by its falling. But 
the owner of a ruinous house is not re.spon- 
sible for accidents occasioned by the fall of 
any article from it, unless such article 
belong to him. {Huldyah, Grady’s Ed., pp. 
GC4, GG5.) 

RUKH (t;). The name of a mon¬ 
strous bird, which is said to have powei 
sufficient to carry off a live elephant. {G/u- 
yat>it 'I-Liojhohy in loco ) 



5^8 AR-R0KNO ’l,-YAMAm 

ar-EUKNU ’L-YAMANT 

The Yaraani (lillar. The 
Routh corner of tho Ka‘bah, said to be one of 
the most ancient parts of the temple, [mas- 
.TIDU ’L-HARAM.] 

Burkhardt says • “ In the south-east corner 
of the Ka‘bab, or as the Arabs call it, Rokn 
el Yamany, there is another stone about live 
feet from the jfround ; it is one foot and a 
half in length, and two inches in breadth, 
placed upright, and of tho common Meccah 
stone. This the people walking round tho 
Ka‘hah touch only with the right hand ; they 
do not kiss it,” (Captain Burton says he 
had frequently seen it kissed by men and 
women.) 

Bui ton remarks • “ Tho Rukn el Yamani is 
a corner facing tlie south Tho part alluded 
to (by Burkhardt) is tho wall of tho Ka‘bah, 
between the Shami and Yoraani angles, dis¬ 
tant about three feet from the latter, and 
near tho site of tho old vNestern door, long 
.since closed The stone is darker and rodder 
than tho rest of the wall ’ It is called El 
Mnstniah (or Mustajab min el Zunub, or 
Mustajab el Oua, “ where prayer is granted ”). 
Pilgrims here extend their arms, press their 
bodies against the building, and beg pardon 
for their sins ’’ (E! Medinah and Mecca, 

vol. ii. p, IbO ) ** 

RUKt}‘ {^^)) A posture in the 

daily prayers. An inclination of the head 
with the palms of the hands resting upon the 
konoa. [praveks. 1 



RULE OF FAITH. Tho Muham¬ 
madan rule df faith is based upon what are 
called the four foundations of orthodoxy, 
nam^ely, the Qur'an, or, as it is called, Kiddiuu 
7/rtA, “tho Word of God, the (pi 

Ahndis), or the tiTiditions of the sayings and 
practice of Muhammad . /yz/wP, or the consent 
of the Mujtahidun, or learned doctors; and 
Qiya.s, or the analogical leasomng of the 
learned. 

In studying tho Muhammadan religious 
sy.stom, k must be well uuderstoo<l "that 
Islam is not simjdy the religion of the Qui an, 
but that all Muhammadans, whether iSunni! 


RULERS 

Sh?ah, or Wahhabi, receive the Traditions as 
an authority in matters of faitli and practice. 
The Sunni Muhammadans arrogate to thera- 
selve.s tho title of traditionists, but the 
Sirrnhs also receive the Hadis as hindinr^ 
upon them, although they do do not acknow¬ 
ledge the same collection of traditions a.s 
those received by their opponents [qur’an, 
TRADITIONS, IJMA‘, QIYAS, RELIGION, IsLAM.] 

RULERS. The ideal administra¬ 
tion of the Muslim world, as laid down ui tho 
Traditions, is that the whole of Islam shall bo 
under tho dominion of one Imam or leader, who 
is tho KJialifah or vicegoiont, of the 

Prophoton earth. The rulers of provinces under 
this Imam are called Amir (^^^)(pl. Ununa). 
The Eastern titles of Sultan and Shah are not 
established in the Muhammadan religion. 

The word Mcihk, Hob Me/eJeh, occurs 

in the Qur’an for a “ king,” and is used for 
King Saul (Surah ii. 218). The word is still 
retained in Asia for the chiefs of villages. 

In the Qur’an (Surah iv iV2), bolie\erR are 
enjoined to “ obey the Apostle and those in 
authority,” but the chief injunctions are 
found in tho Traditions, 

In the Mtshkdtu 'I-Ma^dbih, hook xvj. ch. 
1 ., the following sayings of Muhammad regard¬ 
ing rulers are recorded :— 

“ Whoever obeys mo obeys God, and who¬ 
ever disobeys me disobeys God. Whoever 
obeys the Amir obeys me An Imam is- 
nothing but a shield to fight behind, bv which 
calamities are avoided ; and if he orders yon 
to abstain from thiit which is unlawful, he 
will have groat regard , but if ho enjoins that 
which God has forbidden, be will bear tho 
punishment of his own aets ” 

“ If God appoints as your Amir a man who 
is a slave, with his ears and nose ciit» off, and 
who puts people to death according to God’s 
book, then you must listen and obey him in 
all things.” 

“If a negro slave is appointed to rule over 
you, you must listen to hiin and obey him,, 
even though his head ho like a dried grape.” 

“ It is indisjiensahlo for every Muslim to 
listen t() and approve the orders of the Imiim^ 
wliether he likes or dislikes, so long as he if^ 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law. 
When he is ordered to sin, he must neither 
attond to it nor obey it.” 

“There is no obedience due to sinful 
commands, nor to any ordei but what is 
lawful ” 

He who shall see a thing in his ruler which 
he dislikes, let bun bo patient, for verily 
theie IS not one wlio .shall sop.ii ate a body 
of Muslims the breadth of *a span, and he 
die.s, hut ho dies like tho people of igno- 
I ance.” 

The best Imams are those you love^ 
and those who love you, and those who 
pi ay for compassion on you, and you on 
them , and the worst of Imams are those 
you hate, and those who hate you; and 
those whom you curse, and who curse you. ”^ 
Auf said, “ O Prophet of God ! when they 



ROLERS 

aro ©ur enpmies and w* tbeirs, may 'tr© not 
fight against them ?” Ho said, •* Xn, s>> long 
they keep on foot the praverh auumg-'t 
you. This ho repeated. “ Hp^Tare/Jl«‘ wlio 
ihall be constituted your ruler, hoo if he does 
anything m disobedience to tlod, and if lie 
doeg, hold It in disjileasiire, but do not with 
draw yourselves from his ohedien.-e " 

“ There will bo Amiis among vnu, .voino of 
vhose actions you will find eonfoitnahle to 
law, and some eontraiy theieto, thon when 
anyone who shall .sny to their faei'^, ‘ These 
acts aro contrary to law^’ verily he shall lie 
pure, and he who has known their actions to 
be bad, and has not told them so to then 
faces, has certainly not remained fiee from 
responsibility, and lie who has seen a bail act 
and obeyed it, is their companion in it ” Tlie 
Companions said, “ Mav w© not tight them? ’’ 
The Prophet said, “ No, so long as the\ pel 
form prayers.’’ 

“Ho who IS disobedient to the Im.im will 
come before God on the Day of Uesurroetioii 
without a proof of his faith, and'^e who ilu's 
without having obeyed the Imam, dies as the 
people of ignoiance ” 

“ Ih-fiplu'ts wore the governois of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, and when one died, anothci 
aujipliod hi8 jd.icc; and verily there is no 
prophet after me, ami the time is near wh(*ii 
there will be after me a great many Khali- 
fahs.*’ Tbo Com])anions said. “ Then what dc 
you order us ? ” The Piophet .said, “Obey 
tbo KJialifah, and give him li’s due; for 
verily God will ask about the duty of Hie 
subject ” 

“ When two Khalifahs have bi'en set up, 
put the last of them to death, and [oeservo 
the other, because the second is a rebel " 

“Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongst my fieojile, kill wulh a swcid ” 

“ He who acknowledges an Imam must 
obey him as far as in his power, and if another 
pretender comes, kill him.” 

“ Vonly the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling , and it is at li.ind that 
this love of rule will be a cause of .stiriow at 
the Resurrection, although tbo posscssnin 
it ajipears pleasant, and its departuio un- 
pleasi'ut.” 

“ That is the best of men who dislikes 
power.” 

“ Beware I you are all guardians of the 
subject, and you will all be asked about youi 
obedience. The Imam Is tlie guaidian of th*} 
subject, and he will he asked re.sjiccting tins 
A man is as a shcjdjcid to his own family, 
and will bo asked how they behaved, and 
'about his conduct to them, and a w!f<* is a 
guardian to her husband's house ami x'liihli en 
and will be internogated about them , and a 
slave is a shepherd to bis masters jiroperty, 
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and will be asked abunt it, whether ho took 
good «“:ire of it oi not ’’ 

“ There n no Vmir wlu' oppiefc.so8 Hie sub¬ 
ject and dies, but God f.iibuls Paradise to 
him ” 

“ Venlv the \eiv woist of Amirs aro those 
who oppi the '-iiliji'.'i " 

“D (hull iio who shall ho rulei over my 
peoplo .iu>* .shall thiow them into misei y, O 
God! cast him into misciv, and hi' who 
shall I'o chief i.f my people and ho kind to 
lliem, tIll'll he kind to him ” 

“ \('iil\, ju.st piiiiees will ho upon spli'iidid 
pulpits on the light h.ind of God, and both 
(h'd's h.nnls an* right ” 

“ (Jod novel sent any Piopliet, nor ever 
made any Kh.ilifah, hut had two I'ouiisolloi h 
with him, one of them dneeting lawful deeds 
(tii.it Is. a g.n-d angel), and tin' otlu'i sin 
(th.it is, the devil) lie is gn'inled horn sin 
wliom 'i>-il lias gn.iidial ” [KUAi.irAii J j 

Ak-IMIM rill'AnilMc forni 

of the Latin l\nin i oj /v 'The .sneioril 
By/.lilt me, oi Lastein Iviumi I'hnpne Mill 
Used in Kaslein (outline .o. a name foi the 
Tuikisli Lmpiie 

The title i-l till ,\\\th )siii,lh of the (.^tur’an, 
whieh opens willi the v.eid “ The liiirks 
aie ovoieomi ui the highest |MtitH of the 
l.uid, hut aftei heing overeeine they slid! 
ovi'icome m a few \eais” [liKirKH ) 

JUJQAIYAH A (l.iughldi- 

of Muh.imiiiad l>v his wife Kh.iilij.ih .She 
i\MS murneil to 'IJihah, the son of ;\hu 
Lali.'ih. hut heing divnieed hy hei hiishand, 
she was m.iriii'd to 'LLinaii, the thud ICha- 
lifah 

IIIJQHA 

(JiMUg a thing on condition that if tiie doiiur 
dll' hetoio the reieivoi it shall hecoiiiH tin* 
jiropeitv of the leecivi'i aiiil Ills heit s , fnit if 
t lie lOci'i V ei die hi - t, t ho pi opei t y giv eii hhall 
return to the (loiio) It n fin hidden m .\lus- 
lirn law , hei ause it expo a's e-ieh of the jnii ties 
lo the tomjit.ition of wnliing foi the oUici’a 
deatli 

KUQYAll (■Mj). " Kiini:uiliiiK.” 

Tho uso of .Spells Tho woid used in the 
Hadis for c.xorcism and ineanialion. [kxoh- 
018 M.] 

liU’YA’ “A <lnMrn, :i 

vision A term used in tlie (,»m’an foi the 
M-iona of the Piojihets ll or. ui livetinieo 
Once for tho vision of .lo^rpii (Sunih xu '»), 
twic(‘ for till' dieam of I he Kgvjdian I'.mg 
fSniah V 4dJ , once for the vio'ni of .Vlna- 
ham (Small xwmi lO.'ij , "uce fm Muham¬ 
mad’s Mbion (.Small xvji. bJ )• [n]{nA^^^ J 
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SA' 


SABBATH 


S. 


RA‘ fSM or SUWA‘ (eV)- ^ 

cnrtain measuro used for inoasui’in'^ corn, 
and upon which dej)cnd the decision^ of 
Muslims relatint( to measures of c.ipaeity- 
oeouis in tho Qur’an, Surah xii 72 , for tho 
dnnkino-eup jilaceil by Joseph in his bro¬ 
ther's jjaek. 

Tho compiler of tlie Ta/u V-hlr^.s, says 
that aceordin;,:^ to 11 vi^ dilTeront readeis of tho 
(^ui an, it is ;^iveii suiavn in that verse, but in 
the ma]Oiitv of texts it is 

The exjilains siniur as a ccitain 

\CSRel fioni which one dunks, and sd\ a 
niensuie of capa<‘ity. Its in\aiiable measure 
bein^jj, nccordiui( to ancient authoritioR, four 
times the (juantity ol corn tliat fills two 
hands (»f a man of nioderat (3 si/,e. 

Al-Ibn/awi records, besides .s?/?cd‘ and sd\ 
the reading .jr/ir and suwd<jli. 

SABA’ (t-). (1) A tribo of 

Yaman, whose dwelling-places are called 
I^Ia’rib, mentioned in tho xxxrvth Surah of 
tho Qur’an (entitled the SCiratu Saba'), verse 

1 1 

‘‘ A sign there was to Saha’ in tiieir dwel¬ 
ling places:—two gardens, the one on tho 
right hand and tlio other on the left —‘ Kat 
ye of your Lord's supplies, and give thanks 
to him : (foodly is the country, and gracious 
IS tho fcjrd ! ’ 

“ Hut they turned aside: so we sent upon 
them tho tlood of Iram; and wo changed 
them their gaidons into two gardens of hitler 
fiuit and tamarisk and ,somo few juiube 
trees. 

“Such was our retribution on them for 
their ingiatitude.” 

M. Caussin do Perceval, Hist, des Ambes, 
vol. lii., as well as M de Sacy, Bx this event 
in the second century of tho Christian ora. 

(2) Also tho name of a province referred 
to in tho Qur'an, Surah xxvii. 21, where it 

seems to be identical with the Shoba 

of tho Bible, or tho country of tho Queeii 
of Shoba;— 

“Nor tarried it (tho lapwing) long ore it 
came and said, ‘ I have gained the knowledge 
that thou kuowost not, and with sure tidings 
have I come to theo from Saba’: 

“ ‘ 1 found a woman reigning over them, 
gifted with everything, and sho hath a 
splendid throne; 

“ And I found her and her people worship¬ 
ping the sun instead of God ; and Satan hath 
made thmr works fair seeming to them, so 
that ho hath turned them fiom tho Way: 
wherefore they are not guided, 

“To tho worship of God, who bringeth to 
light tho secret Ihing.s of heaven and earth, 
and knoweth what men conceal and what they 
manifest: 


“ God: there is no god but Ho I the lord 
of tho glorious tlirono ! ” 

For a discussion of tho identity of tho 
Saha' of AiaVua with the Shfha of the Bible, 
refer to the word Shoba in Smith's Dirfionai 
of (he Btfde. 

' SAB‘ATU-AHRUF i*^). 

[.SEVEN l>lALhCT,S,] 

SABA‘U ’L-MASANI 
Lit. “The Seven Roi)etitions.” A 

title given to the Introdu(‘torv Chapter of 
the Qur'an by Muhammad himself. {Mishkdty 
hook viii. ch i ) There are three reasons as¬ 
signed foi this title:— 

(1) Because it is a chapter of seven verses, 
which is said to have been rovealod twice 
o\er. 

(2) Because it contains seven w’ord‘5 twice 
repeated, namely, Alldh, God ; Rahman, Com¬ 
passionate , Rahim, Meiciful; Ii/dLd, Thee 
and to Thee; Sh’df, Way ; ^A/adam, to whom 
and with whom ; (rh ait. Not, and Ld, Not. 

(3) Because the .seven veises aie geneially 
n'cited twice during an ordinary piavei. 
(See Majaudu 'I-Rihdr, tn loco \ and Abdu '1- 
Ihaq.,.) ' 

SABBATH. Tho torm used iu tho 

Qur’.in for the Jewish Sabbath i§ Sabi 
a corruption of the Hebrew Shabbdth, 

It occurs five times in the Qur’an :— 

Surah ii. fil : “ Yo know, too, those of you 
who transgressed on the Sabbath, and to 
whom Wo (God) .said, ‘ Become scouted 
apes.’ ” 

Sill ah iv. 50- “ Or curse you as We (God) 
cursed the Sabbath breakers ” 

Surah iv. 153: “ Wo (God) said to them 
(Israel), ‘ Break not the Sabbath.’ ” 

Surah vii. 163: “ And ask thorn (the 
Jews) about the city that stood by the sea 
when its inhabitants broke the Sabbath; 
when their fish came to them appearing 
openly on their Sabbath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept no Sabbath.” , 

Surah xvi. 125 : “ The Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who dilTered about it.” 

In explanation of these verses, tho com¬ 
mentator, al-Baizawi relates tho following 
traditions. Moses gave orders for tho obser¬ 
vance of the Day of Rest on Friday ; but the 
Jews would not obey, and declared that they 
would observe Saturday, as it was on that day 
that God rested from creation, so it came to 
pass that “the Sabbath was ordained for 
those who differed about it.” But in tho 
time of King David, certain people began to 
bleak tho Sabbath by fishing in tho Red Sea 
near tho town of Ailah (Elath), and as a 
punishment they wero turnod into apos. 

For an account of the Muhammadan Sab¬ 
bath, see FHIDAV. 



SABEANS 


SABEANS. Arabic SdhV 

pL Sdbi'un. Probably from the Hebrew 

T T 

tsabd, “a host.” Gen. ii. 1, I’.e. “ Those who 
worship the hovsts of heaven.” According to 
some Arabic writers, the SabrUn wore a cer¬ 
tain sect of unbelievers who worshipped the 
stars secretly, and openly professed to be 
Christians. According to others, they are of 
the religion of Sabi’, the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam; wjbilst others say their religion 
resembled that of the Christians, except that 
their qiblak was towards the south, from 
whence the wind blows. In the Cldmus it is 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word ?doV also means one who has departed 
from one religion to another religion, and the 
Arabs used to call the Prophet as^Sabi'^ be¬ 
cause he departed from the religion of tho 
Quraish to al-Islam. (See Lane’s DicU in 
loco.) Al-Baizawi says some assert they 
were worshippers of angels, others that they 
were the worshippers of tho stars. 

They are mentioned throe times in tho 
Qur’an, and from the following verses it would 
appear that Muhammad regarded thorn as 
believers in the true God. 

Surah ii. 50 : “ They who beliovo and they 
who are .Jews, and the Christians, and tho 
Sobeans —whoever bolieveth in God and tho 
Last Day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have their reward with their Lord.” 

Surah V. 73: “They who believe,and the 
Jews and tho Sabcansj and tho Christians— 
whoever of them believeth in God, and in the 
Last Day, and doeth what is right^ on them 
shall no fear come; neither shall they be put 
to grief.” 

Surah xxii. 17: ‘‘They who behove, and 
the Jews, and the Sabeans, and tho Chris¬ 
tians, and the Magians, and those who join 
other gods with God, verily God shall decide 
between them on the pay of Resurrection.” 

SlBr [babaeans.] 

SABILU ’LLAH (««> J«-). “The 

road of God.” A term used for religious war¬ 
fare and other meritorious deeds ; e.g. Qur’in, 
Surah ii.;— , . , 

Verse 149: “ And say not of those who 
are slain in the road of God that they are 
dead, but rather that they are living.” 

Verse 263: “ Those who expend their 
wealth in the road of .God" [jihad.] 


SABT [sabbath.] 

SACRAMENTS, CHRISTIAN. 

[EUCUAKIST, BAFTI8M.] 


SACRIFICE. There are six words 

Viqed in tho Muhammadan religion to express 
tb© idea of sacriheo. 

(l; Hebrew nit Hike 

the Hebrew word (Gen. xxxi- 64), the Arabic 
ia used generaUy lor eUugbtoring ammals, 
whether on tho Grert Festival Sacri®^ 
[‘11)0 'l-azua], or, at ordinary times, for food. 
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In the OJamiU^ the word tah^ is defined 
split or pierce; to out the throat of any ot^- 
ture.” In the Qur'^ the word is used for 
tbe slaughtering of tho heifer by Moses (SuJtih 
ii. C3), lor tho slaying of tho sons of Israel by 
Pharaoh (Surah ii 46), for sacrillcing to idols 
(Surah v. 4); and for tho intention of Abra¬ 
ham to sacrifice his son (^Surab xxxvii, 101), 

(2) qurbdrif Hebrew korbdn 

(Lev. li. 14), Lit. “Approaching near.” It 

occurs twice in the Qur’an, for tho sacrifice 

to bo devoured by tiro from heaven, which 
tho Jews demanded of Muhammad (Surah iii. 
179), and for tho oiTerini,^ of tho sons of Adam 
(Surah v. 80). It is a word frequently em¬ 
ployed in Islam to express the ordiniiry sacri¬ 
fice, and tho groat festival is called in Persia 
the ‘/cf-i-Qur6Jn, or “ Feast of Sacrifice.” 

(3) nahr. Lit. “ To injure tho jugular 
vein.” Used for stabbing tho breast of a 
camel, as in sacrifice, hence the sacrifice it¬ 
self. It occurs once in tho Qur’an, Surah 
cviii. 1, 2: “Verily we have given thee m/- 
Kaumr, so pray to thy Loid and sacrifice" 
which al-Baizuwi says means to sacrilieo a 
camel, tho most costly victim of the Arabians. 
Tho ‘/Ju ’/-Az/m 18 called tho Yaumu ’n- 
J^ahr. [IDU’ L-AZIIA.] 

(4) uzhiyah. A word which does 

not occur in the Qur’an, but in tho Tradi- 
tionfl it ia tho subject of a Chapter in Mish- 
kdtu H-Ma^ahtb (book iv. ch. xlix.). According 
to tho Qdmus^ it is derived from zahw^ ?u7»d, 
a word which expresses that time of tho day 
when tho sun has risen to a considorablo 
height, about 10 a.m. (Saldtu ^z-Zuhd, being 
a .voluntary prayer at that hour). U^hiyah 
is therefore the sacrifice offered about 10 
o’clock on the day of tho Groat Festival, 

(6) or, according to another 

reading, Iladl Occurs four times in tho 
Qur’an, Surahs ii. 193, v. 2, 96, 98, for offer¬ 
ing of an animal for sacrifice sent to tho 
temple at Makkah, when the pilgrim is not 
able to roach in time. The Q,dnius defines it 
as that “ which is prosontod.” Al-Bai?awl 
(Tafsir, p. 100) gives Hady as the plural 
form of Iladijuh and Uadi as that of JIadi- 
yah. The latter occurs in tho Qur’an, Surah 
xxvii. 35, for an offering or gift, and seems to 
have the same moaning as tlio Hebrew 
mthchahf which ia used in the Old 

Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. iv. 3), 
and also for the unbloody sacrifice or “ moat 
offering ” (Lev. ii. 1). 

(G) marviak. Occurs In the Qur’an, 

Surah xxii. 35 : “ Wo have appointed to ovory 
nation a rite (mansaky Surah ii. 122 : ” ^^how 
us our rites ’’ (mandsik) : also verse 190. Al- 
Baizawi (Ta/sir, p. 91), to tho first passage, 
says tho word moans a place of devotion, or 
a sacrifice which draws a man near to God, 
and mentions another reading, manstk, a 
place of worship, of which manastk is like¬ 
wise tho plural. The word, as quoted above, 
as well as the plural form, is translated by 
the late Professor Palmer “ rites, [bites.] 
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II. There are only two occasions upon which 
l^uhammada'Ss sacrifice, namely, on the 
"Great Festival held on the 10th day of Zu ’1- 
Hijjah [‘IDU ’l-azha] and on the birth of a 
child [aqiqah]. 

(1) The j^roat sacrifice recognised by the 
Muslim faith is that on the Great Festival, 
called the *'Idu 'l-Azhn, or “Feast of Sacri¬ 
fice.” This .sacrifice is not only offered by 
(he pilgrims at Makkah, but in all parts of 
Islam, upon the day of sacrifice. In tho first 
place, this sacrifice is said to have been esta¬ 
blished in commemoration of Abraham having 
consented to sacrifice hi.s son (most Mu.slinis 
.say it was Ishraael), as recorded in the 
Qur’an, v/hen it is said God “ ransomed hi.s 
(Abraham’s) son with a costly victim ’ (Surah 
xxxvii. 107); hut Shaikh ‘Ahdu’l-Haqq. m 
his commentary on the Afishicdt, al.so says 
that al-Uzhiynhy “ the sacrifice,” is that 
whieh et tho special time (i.e. on tho 
festival) is slaughtered with the object of 
obtaining nearness to God. 

(2) The teaching of the Qur’an on tho sub¬ 
ject of sacrifice is -convoyed in the following 
verses (Surah xxii. 37) :— 

The bulky (camels) we made for you one 
of the symbols of God (^Sha^nin 'Udh)^ therein 
h^ve ye good. So mention tho name of (iod 
over them as they stand in a row (for sacri¬ 
fice), and when thoy fall down (dead), eat of 
thepa and feed tho easily contented and him 
who bogs. Thus have we subjected them to 
you : haply ye may give thanks. Their 'llesh 
will never reach to God, nor yet tlunr blood, 
but tho piety from you will reach Him.” 

Al-Baizawi on this verse says, “ It, the 
flesh of the sacrifice, does not reach unto 
God, nor its blood, but tho piety {tuqwn) that 
is tho sincerity and intention of your heait.” 
{Tdfsiru U-Bdizawl, vol. ii. p. 52.) 

(3) In tho Traditions (Sfishkdt, book iv. ch 
xhx .) we have tho following :— 

Anas .says : “ Tho prophet .sacrificed two 
rams, one was black, and the other was white, 
and ho put his foot on their sides as he killed 
them, and cried out, ^ Bi'-smi AUnhu 

ahhari In the name of God 1 God is mo.st 
great! ’ ” 

‘Ayishah says; “The Prophet ordered a 
ram with horn.s to be brought to him, and 
one that should walk in blackness, sleep in 
blackness, and look in blackness” (by which 
he meant with black legs, black breast and 
belly, and black eyes), “ and he said, ‘ 0 
‘Ayishah, give mo a knife and sharpen it I ’ 
And I did so. Then the Prophet took hold 
of tho ram and threw him on. his side and 
slew it. And when he was killing it he said, 
* In tho name of God ! 0 God accept this from 
Muhammad, and from his children, and from 
his tribe! ’ Afterwards he gave to the people 
their morning meal from the elaughtercd 
ram.” 

.Jabir says: “Tho Prophet sacrificed two 
rams on the day of the Festival of Sacrifice, 
which were black or white, and had horns, 
and were castrated; and when ho turned 
their heads towards the Qiblah, ho said 
‘Verily I have turned my face to Him who 


brought the heavens and the earth into 
existence from nothing, according to the 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheists. Verily my prayers, my wor.ship- 
ping, my life, and my death, are for God, the 
Lord of the universe, who hath no partner; 
and I h.ivo been ordered to believe in one 
God, and to abandon associating any other 
god with Him; and 1 am one of the M'u.s- 
Urns. O God ! thi.s sacrifice is of Thee, and 
for Thee; accept it then from Muhammad 
and bis people ! ’ And he added, ‘ In the 
name of God! tho Groat God 1 ’ and then 
killed them.” 

‘All said : “ Tho Prophet has ordered me 
to see that there be no blemish in the animal 
to bo sacrificed; and not to sacrifice one with 
tho ears cut, either at the top or tho bottom, 
or split lengthways, or with holes made in 
them. The Prophet prohibited sacrificing a 
ram with broken horns, or slit ears.” 

‘Ayishah relates that tho Prophet said: 
‘‘ Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
saciifice, more pleasing to God than spilling 
blood ; for verily the animal sacrificed will 
come on tho Day of Resurrection, with its 
horns, its hair, its hoofs, and will make the 
s(;ales of his actions heavy ; and verily its 
blood icacheth tin) acceptance of God before 
It falleth upon tho ground; therefore be 
Joyful in it ” 

Z.u<l Ihn Arqam rebtes* “ Tho Companions 
said, ‘ <) messenger of God ! what are tho,so 
Hacrificos, and whence is their origin?’ He 
.said, ‘These sacniices are confoimable to 
tho laws of your father Abraham.’ They 
said, ‘O Piophetl what are our rewards 
theicfrom?’ He said, ‘There i.s a i award 
annexed to every h^air.' Tho Gonij>.'inions 
then said, ‘ () Prophet 1 what .are tin* lewards 
fiomtlie saciifioos of camels and sheep, that 
have w'oor-'’ Ho said, ‘ Th(>re is a good 
leward also for ('very hair of then wool.’” 

( 4 ) The following is tho te.'iching of tho 
Fliddynft regarding tho natiiio and conditions 
of the saeritice — 

It is the duty of every free Muslim arrived 
at the .age of niatuntv to ofloi -a saciitice, on 
tho ‘Idu ’1-Azha, oi “ Fe.stival of the Saciitice,’’ 
provided he be tlien possessed of a Ni^db (i e, 
suflieient propeity), and be not a traveller. 
This is the ojiinmn of Abu Hanifah, Muliam- 
mad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Ahu 
Yusuf, according to oni; tradition. According 
to anotheV tiadition, and also according to ash- 
Shafi‘i, .sacrifice is not an indispensable duty, 
but only laudable. At-T.aliawi report.s that, 
in the opinion of Abu Hanifah, it is indispens¬ 
able, whilst tho di.sciples hold it to be in a 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent oji a man on account 
of himself, and on account of his infant child.. 
This is tho opinion of Ahu Ilanifali in ono 
tradition. In another he has said that it is 
not incumbent on a. man to offer a sncritico 
for his child. In fact, according to Abu 
Hanifah and Ahu Yusuf, a father or guardian 
is to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child (when he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it are eatable, and 
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celling the remaining ]iait^ that are rnlnahK-^ 
in th^ir huhst.nv'n. sm-h is I’t' .Km, 
Mnhammad, Zufar, and .i ; ii.i\r s 

tiiat <a father is to sarrifi-'*' un w'r uut wf his 
child at his own ex/'cnsc. .tr.d n. t at that of 
the child The sacrifice osiahlish-d f-u* one 
pet son IS a goat, and that for spvon, a cow 
or a camel If a cow be saciirice.l for any 
number of people fewer linn seven, •nt is 
lawful; hut It IS otherwise if snciitired on 
account of eight If fi r a p.utv of so^en 
people the contnhution of any f-nc of them 
should ho loss tlian a seventh shaie, the 
.sacrifice is not valid on the jaart of any one 
of them. If a camel tiiat is jointly and in 
an equal degree the propeity of two men 
should bo sacrificed by them on then* own 
account, it is lawdul . and in tins case they 
mu.st divide the flesh bv weight, as flesli is 
an article of weiglit. If. on the cnitrarv, 
they dost: ibuto it from conje('{ lira I ost im.it i<>n, 
it IS not lawful, unloss 1 he\ .idd to each sliaic 
of the fle.sh pail of the head, neck, and lomt'' 

If a person juii chase a cow, with an intent t-> 
sacrifice it on his own account, and he .iftci 
wards admit six otheis tojomwith him in 
the saenfice, it is lawful It is, howo\ei. 
most advisable tiiat bo a<'soci.ite with the 
others at the time of putohase, in ordor that 
the sacrifice may he \alid in the opinion of 
all our clootois, as otlnnwise theie is a dif¬ 
ference of opinion It is related fioin Viu'i 
Haiiifah that it is ahominablo to admit otlnis 
to share in a .sacrifice after jmiehasmg the 
animal, for, a.s the purcha.se was m.idewith 
a view to demotion, the .sale of it i.s theief- le 
an abomination. 

The time of offeiing the saenfice is r.n tin* 
morning uf the day of the festn al. but it is not 
lawful for the inhabit.snts of a cit\ to begm 
the sacntlee until then Imam shall h.ive 
linished the stated ju.ivets foi the dm 
Villagci s, however, may I'Ogin aftei lueak of 
day. The ))I ice, in f.ii t, must legubite the 
time. 'J'hus.wheie the place of celebration 
IS in the country, and the performers ui it 
leside in the c ity, it is lawful to begin in the 
nicjrning , hut if otherwise, it must be deton ed 
until tlio .stated prayers be ended. If the 
\ictini he slain aftei the prayeis of th<> 
Mosejue, and prior to those ollcred at the 
jilacc of saentiee [idgad), it is lawful, a.s is 
likewise the lever.so of thus. Saenfice is 
lawful dunng three days—that i.s, on tlic 
day of the festival, and on the two ensuing 
<lays. Ash-Sii:ifri i.s of opinion that it i^ 
lawful on the fhxr en.suing days. The s.-ien 
fico of the day of the festival is fai supenoi 
to any of the others. It is also lawful to 
jiacrifice on the nights of those days, althcmgh 
itr be ron.sidered as undesjrahle Muleu^cl, 
the ofTenng of saciiticc.s on the.se da\s n 
more laudable than the custom of omitting 
them, and afterwards bestowing an luh-juale 
auin of money upon the poor If a ]kms. n ; 
neglect the pel foiniance of a .saenfice during ^ 
the .stated d.i> s, and lia\e previously dclci - i 
mined upon the ofTenng of any parliculai | 
goat, for instance; or, being poor, have pur- ; 
<!ha.sed a goat for that purpose,—-in either of i 


these cases it n ni.'’iiinl,e>it .ei biin t- b('-t.^w 
:t alue jri ch.intv But if lie be uch, it is m 
th.it «M-,e iiicuinbent en )i;iu t ■ fsstww ui 
cb'intv a vum adequnti' t > th- pi ice, whether 
he hive puiehasi'd ,1 giMi wnii .m iment 
s.aei ui.u- It IT rn.t It is i-.i; 1 iw ml tu s.iei 
lice innnals th.ii .n e Idem.'-h.el. -m h ns th- ^e 
that aie blind. (-1 binie. m ■-> le m .1-. le li,v\c 
no mallow* m their h..u,'‘,. ,ii lim mg .1 gi-mt 

j>art of then* ears 01 { nl cut . H Su- m, 

}u.w(*\cr, as li.ixeagiiMt pait-f thm ,',1-, 

• r tail 1 einaiMing mis lawfulls be 

('on-uM rung t he del, r nnnat 1011 o! igie.it p-iit 
I'f any meniln i, thejo .11**. inii('cd, saiiovis 
‘ pinions lepoited fi.vm .M-u H.imfah In 
'■nine anim.iB he li.i^ -leteiinined it to lie tiie 
' hn <1 . 1 !i - ■! hei ' nit t e t h In t he I h 11 d , ;i nd 111 

- thei ,, .Tg.iui, . Ills ihef-.Ulth 1 ’ 1 t 11 o . i pi n u Ml 

• f the t w" do ■ qdes, if ni-n,- ihin the half 
sh'-nld l.un il". t he S 1 . Mliee I S.ilol. 'ilidtlils 

■ ■pMimn has lie.-ii n! -pt.'-l by llm b .iinetl \bii 
‘I- 1 ,.IIS If ,ri '1 f|Mji 1 1 h,i' e !'ist I lo tlunl - f 
Us t.ld, oi the thud t-f It' til 1 , se -'ghi. It 
m.is 1 m> I.iw fully s.im lie • tl loll if, in lUhei 

■ f tho--e ease-, U lo-ubl n ise b>U Ml I i‘ th.lll 

I 1 hii d. t to < fit I mg of ii iS n -I la e I n 1 J i,,. 

I ule W hi- h I UI doot oi . 1 , i S e I 1. 1 down to 

diseosei Ifi .\h,it 'bgi, liiM , \ ,. irhl 1 ' IIM 

p.m ed ,S as f.Mb N - Idle .illllil il IiMM t 111 ’ 

I'C depiivfd - f U . I.'.id f-.i ,1 tl IS to two lint 

I I in.'i\ lie I • mb 1 ed hunjM . .niti h.i > ing tie n 

- < o V ei ( d t he e Y< that is impiiii'-l. f-i-.d mu* 

be gi.i'liialls hi-tughl fi-wiiids )t fi-m.idi 
' t.im e, until It mdii ,ite b\ -oni • (Uiinlioii tli..t 
it has (iM-osejed it llasing rn.ii ked llu* 

, I aitn ulai ■-j-td .it w iu-'ii i( i bseis eil the food, 
Jim! um't)\ered llo* weak e\e, tin* peiferl e\e 
must (loll I" I't uml. and the f*ame pioeO'S 
eaMo<l <11 until It indn.iti tli.it it li.is<;b- 
-eiSMl it With tin' defei’tise eVe If, tlleil. 
tht* j.iitnulu dml in-'t' fii in iho.se p'lits t-i 
w hei e til.' .imm.i! t OI -1 be ine.i"111 I 1 1 , it in i . 
bekm.wn fn-tn the pi-'joiti-jn they beai I-; 
ea< 1 ) (dhei, 111 wh.it degiei; the sight n im- 
ji.ni I'd 

It is n<'t l.iwfiil tti tillei ,i sa.'ntb'i' of ,iii\ 
anim.il e\' ept .1 . ainel. .1 - "W . <-! .1 gmit , f- 1 

It m n..t leeordiMl th.it the Id-qihel ot 1111;. '{ 
Ills eomp.iuions, esci -ii-'i diced otheis Ibit- 
l.iloe.M. liow(‘vei. 1110 lawf'il as bt mg of tl.i 
j speeieM of u cow Kseis aliiiii.il of a rni\el 
j bleed, nioieosci, is considned .is i-f the i.im-* 

I <-jieeics With the mother. 

I If a t liiisnati 01 'IMV' peiaori w),(<He (dij, (•' 

! i', til.' lle-.li, and not tlm ,.i( 1 dice, I e a f b 11 < 1 
• with "ix Otliem, the s.iridme m m-t l.iwful -mi 
i th<' part <<f any It is l.iwfi.l f< r a }e'm<-u 
I who oilers .1 'aeiiiic.,' eitliel to e.il the 

.U to iiest.jw it on wlioin-'Oi \ei he *pli 1 .<'s, 
whetln-i inh oi je-oi, and lie mav ..bo l.i\ d 
up in stole It Is III-' t a<isi .able that tilO 
thud p.iit of til.' llesh of a -.0 1 di< < bo 
lo-st.^wed in 'haidy U m m-l bi sful t-; gi\o 
a part of the ^a. iiloe m pavment to tho 
but( liei It Is a lioin I n ,1 ble t-. t.ike the W(.iol 
if t he \ n 1 1 m an»l s. 11 1 1 l»ei ,u e the - ae 11 |j' e 
bii pelfolljjed, but not aftei the '^.lei ilj. 0 Jn 
the sarjii* mannci, d is abominable lo milk 
the victim arifl sell the milk. It is most 
adsisahlc that the lemon w im (.ff<-i,s tho 
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MjKiitlce should himself perform it. provided 
he be 'veil acquainted with the method, but 
if he should not he expert at it. it is then 
advisable that he take the assistance of 
another, and be pre 5 ent at the operation It 
IS ahoniinable to oommit the sla>in^ of tbo 
victim t" a Kittibi (^a Jew or Clinstian). If, 
howevei, a person nrdei a Kitahi to slay his 
victim, it I'J lawful It is otherwise where a 
person (udors a Marian, or worshipper of Hie. 
to slay hia victim, for this i.s inadmissihle 
(Hamilton’s Ilidaynh^ vol. iv. 7(1.) 

(5) From the foregoin^j rcferrnce.s to the 
Qur’an, the Traditions. ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq. al- 
Baizawi, it w’lll appear that whil-t the Mu¬ 
hammadan sacrifice is ( 1 ) ('ommemoratii r^ 
having been instituted ui ooniiuonioration of 
Abraham’s willingness to <>tTcr his son , (“J) 
Self Dedirutm i/, as expressed in the Ti.i- 
ditional sayings of Muhammad, and (:>) 
Enchari^itic.y according to the verse in the 
()ur’an alread\ riuoted, “ Haply ye may give 
thank.s”; that the erjnntoiy character of the 
sacrifice is not clearly established, for there 
is no offering foi, or acknolodgment of, sin, 
connected with the institution Muham- 
m-idanism, tnio to its nnti-Christian character. 
Ignores the doefrim; that “without .shedding 
of blood there is no iemission '* (Lev xvn. 

11 , Heb. IX. 22 ) 

((i) At the hnth of a child it is incumbent 
upon the Muslim fatiioi to saciiticc a goat 
(one for a girl and t\No foi a hoy) at the 
ceremony called ‘^ 17170 / 1 , which is celebrated 
on either the sev.onth. fouitecnth, twenty- 
fir.st, t wontv-eig)it h, or thirl v-hfth day after 
birth, 'NhcM the ban is first shaved and its 
weight in silver given to the pool ‘Abdu ’1- 
Haqij says 'A(fuj(ili come.s from ‘" 77 , “ to 
cut.” and refers to cutting the throat of the 
animal Others refer it to cutting tfie hair 
The idea of the saciifice on this occa.sion ih 
dedicatory and euchanstic. Buraulah hhvs, 
“ Y^’e u.sed, in the time of ignoiance, \Nhen 
children were horn to u.s, to slay sheep and 
rub the child’s head \Mth the blood, but 
when Islam came we sacnficcd a sheep on 
the seventh d.sv . .uul simved the child’s head 
and ruhl-ied safl'ion on rt." 

S>AD The fourteenth letter 

of the Arabic alphabet. The title of the 
xxxviiith Surah of the Qur’an, which begins 
with the letter 

SADAQAH From 

(if/rA/, “to he righteous, truthful”, Hebrew 
A tenn used in the Qur’an for 

“Almsgiving,” f 7 . Surah 11 2 (;r» “Kind 

speech and pardon are better than alms- 
giving (f^ndacjoh) followed by annoyance, for 
God IS rich and clement ” 

Sadaqatu '/-Fitr i.s the alni.s given on the 
lesser Festival, called the ‘/ha which 

consists of half a sa' of wheat, flour, or fruits, 
or one ,vrT‘ of barle^v This should he di.s- 
trihuted to the poor before the prayer.s of the 
festival aro .said. {Hidaynh, vol. i, p. G 2 .) 

[inr Y-fitr] 


IBN ABI WAQQAS 
eH)- Called also Sa‘d ibn 

Malik ibn Wahh az-Zuhri. Jde was the 
seventh person who embraced Islam, and was 
present with JMuhammad m all his hattlo.s. 
He die^ at ‘Atiq a.h. .oo, at the age of 79, 
and was buried at al-Madinah. 

SA‘D IBN MU‘AZ (3^ aju-). 

The chief of the Banii Ans. He embraced 
Islfim at al-Madinah after the first pledge at 
‘A(|abah. He died of wounds received at the 
battle of the Ditch, a.h. 5. (See Muir’s Life, 
of Mahomet, vol ill. 282.) 

SA‘D IBN ‘UBADAH aju* 
SoUn). One of the Companions, and 

an Ansari of groat reputation. He earned 
the standard at the conquest of Makkah. 
Died A.H 15 

SADR or Sadru ’s-Sudur. 

The chief judge Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was cspociallv charged wuth the .settle¬ 
ment of religious grants and the appointment 
of law officers, 

SADIJM [sodom.] 

as-SAFA A bill near 

Makkah. One of the sacred places visited by 
the pilgrims during the Hajj. [pilorimagk ] 

SAFAR (y^). “The void 

month.” The second month of the Muham¬ 
madan yeai So called because m it the 
ancient Arabs went forth on their predatory 
expcdition.s and left their houses fufi , or 
I empty , or. according to some, because when 
it was first named it occnired-in the autumn, 
when the leaves of tbo trees were or 

‘‘yellow.” {irhiyd^u 'l-Lughah^ xn loco.) 
[momh.s.] 

SAFF (‘-^). An even row or line 

of things. 

(1) A term used for a row of persons 
standing up for prayers. 

(2) As-Saff., the title of the LXith Surah 
of the Qur’an, in the 6 th verse of which the 
word occurs for the close unbroken line of 
an army. 

as-SAFFAT pi. of sdffahf 

“ Ranged in ranks.” The title of the xxxvntli 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the first verse of 
which the angels aro mentioned as being 
ranged in ranks. 

SAFIYAH (^^). One of the 

wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Kmanah, the Jewish chief of Khaibar, who 
was cruellv put to death. In after years it 
i.s .said Muh.arnmad wished to divorce her, 
hut she bogged to continue his wife, arid re¬ 
quested that her turn might be given to 
‘Ayishah, as .she wished to be one of tho 
Prophet’s “ pure wives ” in Paradise. 

SAFIYU ’LLAH (m ^). Lit, 

" The Chosen of (iod ” A title given in tho 
Traditions to Adam, the father of mankind. 
>[adam.] 
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SAFURA The Zipporah 

of thi* Biblo riie uifoof Mosos. Accoidinj^ 

t'> Muslim LomcoU'., she \\as the dau^'htei of 
Sbu'ail. [moses.J 

SAFWAN IBN UMAIYAH 

^ A SahTihi of reputa¬ 

tion A nativo of M ikk.ih Ho \^as 
tho sumo (l.iy as the Kh alilah *l*sinan 

SAHABI frill 

An a3bo< iato ' One of thoCoinpua oin of 
Muhammad. Tho numbei of pei-on- entnb'd 
to this distuietion at tho tinioid Muh.imm.ors 
death is s.iid to lino been M 4 nOO, ilio 
number inelu'lin^ all jiei^uns who hid o\ei 
solved as followois of the JVophet, and who 
had actuall\ scim him. Tho>^enoial u)>iijion 
.btMi^ that one who embraced Islam, saw the 
Piopbet anil aeeoriip.lined him, even for a 
shoit time, is a .Sn/nPn", or “associate” 
[.\shah.J 

SAHIBU ’N-NIS VB ^=sU,). 

A lo^^al toim foi one jiossessed of a ceitain 
esl.ite upon wln-'h Z(rLa(, oi “ lei^.il alms."’ 
must be paid. Also foi oin* who has suf- 
Ib'ient means to enalile him to otler the saeri- 
tiee on tho great fostnal. oi to m iko the 
pilgiimage to Makkali. The po-.o*ss.)i of 
200 dirhems, oi live camels, is held to be a 
Sci/uhii hi-A^sd/>, as regards zukat. 

SAHIBU Z-ZAMAN —U). 

•'Lord of tlie Ago” A title gi\eii by the 
Shi‘ahs to the Imam Mahdi ((ihunUn 7- 
Lujhah, ill !oco.) 

SAHiFAH (<iA-s2s-e), pi. suhuf. .Lii. 

'•* A small book or pamphlet ” A term gene¬ 
rally used for the one hundred poitions of 
scripture said to liave been given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham, allliough it i.s 
U'-ed ill the Qur'an (Suiah Kxxvii 10) for 
the hooks of Alriaham and Modes' •* This is 
tiuly written in the books (',uhiif) of eld, the 
bouk.s (sa/m/’) of Abraham and Mo:>es ’* 
[1‘ROriIKTS.] 

SAHIFATU ’L - A‘MAL 

The “Book of Actions,” 
which is said to be made by the lecmding 
angels (Ki/dmii 'l-K<i(ihhi) of the deeds of 
men, and kept until the Hay of .Tudgmenl, 
when the books are opened See Qui’.m .— 

Surah 1. lb: ‘-When tw’() (angeK) i^hniged 
with taking account shall take it, one -fitting 
on tho right band and another on th^ left ” 

Surah xvii. 14, 13 : •' And everv inan'.s f;ito 
ha\e We (Hod) fastened aliout lii> neck , and 
on tho Day of Kosunection will We bung 
foith to him a book, whicli shall be pioiteictl 
to him wide oj^eii • Read tliv Book. Iheie 
ncedeth none but thyself fo make out an 
account against tliee tins d.iy. ’ [kucv'IL I-- 
KATIHIN, KLsl 1 ;kF( FloN ] 

SAIllllU ’L-BUKIJAin 

Jhc till.- c.f till' first ()t tlie 

Kvliihll 'i-^Ul"ll, '1 '''• ' "I 

traditions .received b\ tin- .Sunni- U 'va-i 
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Compiled by Abu -Abd llah Muhammad ibn 
Isiuifil .il-Bul^uri, who was born at Bnkha- 
r.ih. A.II. I'.H. and died at KLartang, near 
Samaikand, A.ii. 23b. It eoutams h,882 tia* 
ditions, of wbuh 2.b2.^ aie held to bo of un- 
di.sputed .uithonty. They .ire arranged into 
UK) books and 3,130 cbapteis [rRADirioNS j 

SAHIHU MUSLIM 

The title of tho second of the hutuhii 's-Sitiafi, 
IT ‘ >i\ eurrect ” bt>i)ks of the tiaditmns te- 
ci-ived by tht* "^lmnlN It was conijuled bv 
Vbii '1 ll^i^im Muslim ilm al-Hajjuj al- 
111 1 . wle> w.is bun at N'.iisluipiu, a ii. 
L’()4. .ind died-.V n 201 The (.aillection con 
tam- 7,273 tl.ulltlo^^, of wlncli, it is sael, 
4,000 .ire ..f uiulisputetl authonty. The 
books and i‘hi[>teis of thi‘ wtAk were nut ai- 
langed by llio compiler, liut bydus disciplt*'. 
The most celebratod edition of tins w'ork is 
that Willi a eommentaiy by Muhyivu ’d-dm 
Yahva an-Xawawi, who died a.U. b7b, [iRv- 
DiriONS J 

SAllM (^*^). Lit. “An arrow 

used fui di a wing bd - " .\ teim m Muhaui- 

ma'l.ui hiw’ for a iiuitum of au estate allotleil 
to au heir (llamiUoii’s IIiilai/<ift. vul. iv. 
p. 487 ) 

SAlllMI Tlio mo.il whi(;h 

IS taken befure tlnj d.iwm of dayduiing tho 
Ramazfui It is called in Reisian I'a drn-i- 
S'lhni 'i In Hiiuhisium, .inhunjahi. In Pushto 
J^»\',hmani. juAMA^AN.] 

SATBAII (LJ^). Anything act 

at hbeity, as a shiie. or .she caimd, and de¬ 
voted to an nlul. Mioitlulled oru'e in the 
Qui’an, Suiah v 102, •• (ioil hath not oi- 
dained .uiything on the subject of .sa’i 6 a//, but 
the unbelioveiba\e imenled it.” 


SA Ji) IBX ZAID (jo; ^ JL^). 

.\ Saliabi w liu i-mbi aced Islfim in ins youth, 
lie w.i, jtieuMit with Mahainmad m all his 
engagements cK( opt .0 R.idi He i> held to 
bi.‘ ttiie ijf the nlv'e/io/i M itltrish'^/id I ufi , or ten 
patiiaich. of tin* Muslim faith. Died at 
•Atp'i. A.U. 31, aged 70. 

SAIFU ’BLAH (iUl “Tho 

S\\,>t,l of tJod." A titlo Ki'i'ii liy Muliainnia'l 
1 ‘) tho relobiatod IJoiionil IOi;i)id ihri ul-Wali'i. 
(J/i ^/iLdf, book x\i\. cb vni ) 


SAII.lUN { 0 )==^)- T'*'’ •O'''’ 

axaitCA. .Said to have been one of tho incrs 
f Eden. [kden.J 

SAIXTS. Ill MuhainmaJaa c-oiiii- 

iif,, lejnited sang, an* very nuineioUH. 
7*1 V many icligmu , le.iders fAlani a gri'at 
cputation foi'savtilv even btfoie their 
o.itiis, but ;ift< i de.iti) It IS vnuil for the, 
jllowei-, of-any well-known leligmus le.ichor 
0 elect a .shiino ovei Ins giave to ligiit it 
poll Tliuisdays, and tlius<*dald. h a .saintly 
eput-ition foi theii dcpailed guide. Very* 
meputable jteisfuis .iie tbu-- often n.ck 6 ncd 
o huv? di'-d m the “odour of sanctity.'’ . At 
I.iiau Abdal m tU Punjab,(celebrated in 
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the story of Lala Rookh), there is a shnne 
erected orer a departed cook, who for many 
years lived on his peculations as keeper of 
the staging bungalow. When ho died, about | 
ten years ago, his family erected over his re- ^ 
mains a shrine of some pretensions, which 
even in the present generation is an object 
of devout rovorence, but which, in the next, 
will be the scene of reputed miracles. This 
is but an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputations easily gained 
throughout Islam. 

It is generally asserted that according to 
the teachings of Islam, the Prophets (ambiya) 
were without sin, but there is a tradition, re¬ 
lated by Anas, which distinctly asserts the 
contrary, and states that Muhammad not 
only admitted his own sinfulness, but also 
the fall of Adam, the murder committed by 
Moses, and the three lies told by Abraham. 
(See Mishkdtj book xxiii. ch. xii.) But it is 
very remarkable that, according to this 
Hadis, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Christ with having committed ain. The 
immaculate conception and the sinlessness 
of Christ are admitted doctrines of Islam. 

[JESUS CIIltlST.] 

The terms pir and wall are common titles 
for those who, by reputed miracles and an 
ascetic life, have established a reputation for 
aanctity, for whom in Persian the title 6 m- 
zurg is generally used. The titles qutb and 
(jhaufi are very high orders of sanctity,w’hilst 
zdhid and *dbicl are employed for persons who 
devote their lives to religious contemplation 
and worship 

The Sufis use the word sdlik, “ pilgrim ’’ or 
“ traveller,” one who has renounced the 
world for tIVo “path” of mysticism, wliilst 
faqlr is a title of more general application to 
one who is poor in the sight of God, 
and mir, used for old men, also express a 
degree of reputation in the religious world ; 
shaiUi (in India) being a title generally con¬ 
ferred on a convert from Hinduism to Islam. 
Saigid, or “ lord,” ia a title always given to 
the descendants of Muhammad, mir being 
sometimes used for the same, Miydn^ 
“master” or “friend,” is generally used for 
the descendants of celebrated saints, or as a 
mere title of respect. 

SA‘lR A flaming fire.” 

The special place of torment appointed for’ 
the Sabeans. (Soo al-Baghawi’s Commentary 
on the Qur*dn.) It occurs sixteen times in 
the Qur’acr (Surah iv. 11, and -fifteen other 
places), where it does not seem to bo applied 
to any special class. 

§AIYIBAH (^^). A legal term 

for a woman who departs from her husband, 
whether through divorce qr the death of her 
husband, after the first connection. 

SAIYID A term used for 

the descendants of Muhammad from hia 
daughter Fathnah by *Aii. The word only 
occurs twice in the Qur’an—in Surah iii. 34, 
where it is used for John Baptist; and in 
Surah xii, 25, where it stands for the husband 


of Zalikhah. According to the Majmu 7- 
Bihdr, p. 151. it means “lord, king, exalted, 
saint, meroiful, meek, husband,” &c. 

There are two branches of Saiyids—those 
descended from al-Hasan and those descended 
from al-Husain (both the sons of ‘All.) 

These descendants of Muhammad are 
prayed for at every period of the daily 
prayers [prayers], and they are held in all 
Muhammadan countries in the highest respect, 
however poor or degraded their position may 
be 

The term Saiyid is also given as a name to 
persons who are not descended from Muham¬ 
mad. e.g. Saiyid Shah, Saiyid Amin, &c., al¬ 
though it is a mere assumption. In addition 
to the term Saiyid, the term 'Badshdh, Shdh, 
Mir, and Sharif, aru applied to those de¬ 
scended from Bibi Fatimah 

The author, of the dfchIdq-i-Jald/i esti¬ 
mated in his day the de.scendants cf Muham¬ 
mad to bo not less than 200,000 

SAJDAH (a^^), vulg sijcIl h. Lit 

“ Prostration ” 

(1) The act of worship in which t lo per¬ 
son’s forehead touches the ground ii pros 
tration.’ [prayer.] 

(2) As-Sajdah, the title of tho xixrind 
Surah of the Qur’an in the loth verse of 
which the word occurs ‘ They only belies’c 
in our signs who when they are reminded uf 
them, fad doivn adoring and celebrate the 
praises of their Lord.” 



SAJDATU ’S-SAHW 

“ The prostrations of forgetfulness.” Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetful¬ 
ness or inattention in prayer. Muhammad 
said, “ When any of you stand up for prayer, 
and the devil comes to you and casts doubt 
and perplexity into your mind, so that you 
do not know how many rak'ahs you have re¬ 
cited,- th:en prostrate yourself twice. 

* SAJDATU ’SH-SHUKR 

“A prostmtion of thanks¬ 
giving.” When a Muslim has received some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
say, “Holiness to God I and Praise be to 
God. There is no deity but God! God is 
most Great!” (Raddu V-J/u^far, vol i. 

p, 816.) 

SAJJADAH The small 

carpet, mat*, or cloth, on which the Muslim 
prays, [jai-namaz, musalla.] 

SAKHR (^31^). The jinn or devil 

who is said to have obtuiued possession., of 
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Solomon’s magic ring, and to have personated 
the King for forty days, when Sakhr fl«w 
away and threw the ring into the so.i, where 
it was swallowed by a fish, which was after¬ 
wards caught arid brought to Solomon, who 
by this means recovered his kingdom. 

as-SAQIRA H (6 ;^^). “ The 

Rock.” The sacred rock at Jerusalem on 
which the Temple was erected, and on which 
now stands the Qubbatu '^-Sii kk rab, tho 
“ Dome of tho Rock,” known to English 
readers as tho Mosque of ‘Umar. This lock 
IS said to have come from Paratli.so, and to 
be the foundation-stone of tho world, to 
have been tho place of prayer ot all piophcts, 
and, next to tho Ku‘bah, the mo't .sacrod 
Kpot in the umvoise. Imam Jahilu d-din u.s- 


Suyuti, in his history of tho Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem (Reynolds’ edition, p. 44), gives tho fol¬ 
lowing traditional account of tho glorious 
Sulh ah. 

“ We are friformed by Ihn al-Mnnsiir that 
tho Rock of tho Baitu 'l-Muqaddas, in tho 
days of Solomon, was of tho height of twelvo 
thousand cubits; each cubit at that time 
being the full cubit, viz. one niodorn cubit, 
one span and one hand-broadth. Upon it 
also was a cliapel, formed of aloes (or sandal) 
wood, in height twelve miles (.mc); also above 
this was a network of gold, liotweon two 
oyclot-boads of poar! and ruby, netted hv 
tiio women of Balka in tho niglit, winch not 
wa 5 to serve for thice days ; also the people 
of Einmaus were under the shadow of tin* 
chaj)el when the sun imso and tlic people of 



THE DOME OF THE BOCK. (Co»rir>.) 


Baitu ’r-Rahmah when it sol, and even otbera 
of the valleys were under its shadow ; also 
upon it was a jacinth (or ruby), which shone 
in the night like the light of the sun; but 
when the light began to dawn its bnllianoy 
was obscured; nor did all these cease imtil 
Nebuchadneziar laid all waste, and Mixed 
whatever he found there, and carried it into 

\*riin, l)V .1 tradition we leara that the 
SnUhrTih of Baitu 'l-Muqaddaa was rawed 
aloft into the akv. to the height of tirelvo 


and the apace between it and heaveti 
no more than twelve milen. All ttua 
iued in tho tame atato until Oieece (or 
e) obtamed the maetery over it, subae- 
t to ita devastation by Nebuchadiiezaar 
Bhen the Greeks obtained possession ol 
aoy said, “Let ua build thereupon a 
Imo far eicelUng that which was there 
•e" Therefore, they built upon it a 
ling as broad at the baso as it was 
in the sky, and gUded it with gold, 
siUrered it with silver. Then, entering 
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therein, they began to practise their associ¬ 
ating Paganism, upon^^hlcll it turned ui)side- 
dovMi o\(M them, so that not nne of them 
came ont. 

‘‘Thciefoie, when the Grecian (king) saw 
this, he summoned the Patriarch and his 
ministers (deacons), and the chiefs of Giecce, 
and said, ‘ ^Vhat think ye?’ who replied*, 
‘ Wo are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and therefore \mI1 not 
receive us favouiahly.’ Hereupon be com¬ 
manded a second temple to bo built, which 
they did, spending a great sum thereon, and 
liming finished the second building, seventy 
thousand enteied it as they had entered the 
first. Put It liapponed to them as it had 
liappenod to the first; when they began their 
Paganism it turned over upon them. Now 
their king was *not AMth them. Therefore, 
when he saw this, he assembled them a tliiid 
time, and said unto them, ‘ What think ye? ’ 
who said, ‘Wo think that our Lord is not 
well pleased with ns, because we have not 
ofTcred mito him abundantly : therefore ho 
has destroyed what wo have done, therefore 
wo should greatly wish to build a third.* 
They then built a third, until they thought 
they uad canied it to the greatest possible 
height, which having done, bo assembled the 
Christians, and said unto them, ‘ Do yo 
observe any defect?’ who said, ‘None, 

• •\ccpt that we must surround it with crosses 
(d gold and .siher.’ Then all tlie people 
entered it, to read and cite (sacred things). 
Il.(\ing bathed and perfumed thcinsolves, 
and having entered it, they began to practise 
their associating Paganism, as tho others had 
done before them ; whereupon down fell the 
third building upon them. Hereuj>on the 
king again summoned them together, and 
asked llu ir counsel about what he .should do. 
But then diead was very g) oat ; and uhil.^t 
they wcie deliberating, Iheie came up to 
them a very old man, in a white lohe and a 
black turban; bis back was bent double and 
ho was loaning upon a staff. So he said, 
•O Christian jjcojilo, listen to me! listen to 
me I for I am tho oldest of any of you m 
years, and ha\e now come foith from among 
the retired votaries of religion, m older to 
inform you that, withicspeet to this nlaee, 
all Its possessors are accursed, and all holi¬ 
ness hath depaited from it, and hath been 
tiansferrcd to this ^^ither) place. I will 
thi'U'fore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Church of the Kesunection. 1 
will show tho sj)ot. hut \ou will never 

see inc aftei this day, foi e\ei Do.thcie- 
fore, with a good will tliat wliieh I sli.ill tell 
\ou’ 'fhus he cluMtod lhem,,,ind auginented 
their aeemsed state, and comuianded them 
to cut U]) the luck, and to build with its 
stones ujion the place which he commended 
them. ' 

“So whilst he was talking with them he 
lu-eanie concealed; and they s.iw hnu no 
1 ) 1 . le Thereupon the\ mcieased in their 
inlldehtv, and said, • Thi> is the Great 
W.u-d. Then they deniulished the Mo-iues. 
and earned aw'ay the tolmuiii and the stones, 


j nnd nil tho rest, and built .therewith the 
j Chinch of the Resurrection, and tho church 
; winch is in the valley of Ilinnon. Moreover 
j Ihn cuiscd old man commanded them*, 
j • When yo have finished theii building uport 
tins place, then take that place whose owners 
are accursed, and whence all holiness hath 
departed, to be a common sew'er to receive 
your dung.’ By this they gratified their 
Lord. Also they did thi.s, as follow s : At 
certain seasons, all tho filth and cxcioment 
was sent in vessels from Ooiistanlinople, and 
was at a certain lime all thrown upon tho 
Rock, until (jod awoke our Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad (tlie peace and blessing of God ho 
with him !), and brought him by night there¬ 
unto ; which he <lid on account of it.s peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of its supcr-excellcnce. Wo loam, also, that 
(Rid, on tho Day of Judgment, w-ill clinnge 
the Sakhrah into white coral, oulargmg it to 
extend over heaven and earth Then shall 
men go from that Rock to heaven or hell, 
according to that great w'ord, ‘ There .shall 
be a time when this earth shall change into 
another earth, and the heaven shall tiun 
white; the soil shall be of silver; no pol¬ 
lution shall ever dwell thereon.’ Now* from 
‘A’lsh (m.ay the sati.sfying favour of God rest 
upon him Ik I said, ‘ 0 apostle of God, on 
that day when this eaith shall become an- 
other earth, and this sky shall change, where 
sliall men he on that day?’ He r.'plied, 

‘ Upon the budge iis-Sirat.’ Again, a certain 
divine sav'', ‘ that in the Law. God says to 
the Pock of tho Holy Abode, “ Thou art my 
seat : thou ait neai to mo ; from thy founda¬ 
tion have I raised up the heavens, and fiom 
beneath thee have I stretched forth the 
cailh, and all the distant inaccessible moun¬ 
tains are beneath thee. Wiio dies within 
thee IS as if be died within tho w-oild of 
heaven, and who dies around thee is as if he 
died within thee. Days and nights shall not 
cease to succeed, unlil I send down upon 
thee a Light of Heaven, which shall obliterate 
all the (traces) of the infidels of the sons of 
Adam, and all their footsteps. Also I will 
vend upon thee the hierarchy of angels and' 
prophets; and I will wash thee until I leave 
thee like milk ; and I wdll fix upon thee a 
wall twelve miles above tho thick-gathering 
clouds of eaitb, and also a hedge of light. 
By mv hand will I insure to thee thy support 
and thy virtue, upon thee will I cause to 
descend my sjuiits and my angels, to worship 
within thee , nor shall any one of the sons of 
Adam enter within thee until the Day of 
Judgment And wbosoever shall look upon 
j this cliajiel from afar shall say, ‘ Blessed bo 
I the face of him who doNoutly wor.vhips and 
[ adore-, m thee ! ’ Upon thee will I place walls 
of light and a hedge ^of thick clouds—five 
walls of lubv and ])carl.”' Als-o from tho 
I Book of Psalms, “Gieat and glorious art 
thou, thou tbresbing-tloor ! Unto thee shall 
be the general assemblage: from thee shall* 
all men rise from tleath.’ Moreover, from 
the same author. God says to‘the liock o6 
the Holy Abode, ‘ Who loveth thee, him w-jll 
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1 love, 'who lovi'th thco, loveth me, who 
hatetli thee, him will I hate. From year to 
year my eyes are upon thee, nor will i forgot 
thee until I forget my eyes. Whoso pi a vet li 
within thee two rak‘ah8. him will 1 cause to 
cast off all his sms, and to he as guiltlc'S a^^ 
I brought him from his mothei's Avonib. iinle''‘« 
he return to his sins, beginning them afiesli 
This is also a tradition of old standing ‘ I 
solemnly engage and promi'^e to ever\one 
who dwells theicm, that all the days of his 
life the broad of eorn and ohve-oil never 
ehall fail him ; nor shall the days and the 
nights fail to bring that time, wlien. out of 
the supremacy of my bounty. T will cause to 
descend upon thee the assemblage of man for 
judgment—the whcde conipanv of risen nioi- 
tftfls.' There is a tradition th.at ‘ Muijatil Ibn 
Sulaiinan came to thi.s Temple to pr.iv, and 
hat bv the gale looking towards the Itin-k 
and bad assembled there in great numlters, 
he was reading and we wei e listening. Then 
came foiwaid'Ali Ihn nl-Iladawi, stamping 
terribly with his sh]))U‘is upon the pa\ernent. 
This gi'oatly .iflh('ted him and he siu<l to 
those around him. “ Make an opening for me ” 
Then the piM'ple opened on each side, and ln.> 
made a threatening nmtion with his hand to 
warn him and prevent this stanij>mg, saying, 
“Tread more gently! That placi* at which 
Muqfitil IS ”—pointing with his hand - “ and 
on which thou art stamping, is the ACiy place 
redolent of Heaven's breezes , and there is not 
a .spot all around it—not a spot \Mthin its 
precincts a hand's-hreadth square—wherein 
fiomo commissioned prophet, some near angel, 
hath not prayed " ’ Now from the mother of 
‘Abdu ’Hall, daughter of Khalid, from her 
mother, ‘ the moment is .surely tlxe<l, Avhen 
the bah .shall be led as a bride to the 
J^alHirah, and shall hang upon her all her 
pilgiimage merits, and become her tuiban’ 
Ahso it IS said that the Salchrah is the middle 
of the Mosque ; it is cut off frr.m e'"«‘ry 
touching substance on all sides. No one 
supports It but lie who support.s and holds 
up the sky, so that nothing falls thence hut 
by Ills good permi.ssion , also upon the nppei 
part of the west .side stood the Prophet (the 
ble.ssing and peace of (iod bo with bmi I) on 
the night w'hen he rode al-Buraq. This .side 
began to shake about, from veneintioii of 
him , and upon the other side are the maik ^ 
<){ the angels’ lingers, w'ho held it up w’hen it 
.shook ; beneath it is a deep hole cut out on 
each .side, ovei which is the gate opened to 
men for praver and devotion. ‘I resolved,’ 
.sav.s a certain authoi, ‘ ono day to entez it, 
in groat feai lest it should fall upon me, on 
account of the sms 1 ha<l oontiacted. then, 
however, I looked, and saw its darkness, and 
some holy pilgrims entering it at the darkest 
part, who oame forth therefrom <juitc ft or 
from sin Then I began to reflect upon 
entering. Then 1 said, “ Pei haps they entcied 
very slowly and leisurelv, and I w.i.s too much 
in a hurry ; a little delay may facilitate the 
matter " So I m.adc up ray mind to cntei ; 
and entciing, I sa^N the Wonder of Wonders, 
the Rook sup})Orted in its position or course 
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on e>ei'y side, foi I saw it separated from 
the earth, so th.at no j^oint of the earth 

t«'uchod it Some nf the sub's were stqiarnted 
bv a wudei mter\.il th.an others; also, tlic 
mark of the gboiou.s Foot is at present in .a 
stone divided from the Ibck. light 
against it, on the oth.-i side, west .d the 

C,|ihlnli ; It IS upon :i jjill ir AKn th.e l{o('k 
Is now almost .iduttmg up .mi th.- vide of tt..> 
crvjd. oiih diAulcd it. in it bv that sp o e 
which allows loom foj tlie g.itc of t)n' cr\pt, 
on the side of the gdd.ib Tius gate-, also, is 
disjointed fiom the base of the C,)iblah , it m 
between tile t w I. ludow tileg.'itcof the<’i\pt 
IS I stone st . 1 ) 11 '.a s,'. w bend.V ( lie mav des. end 
into the/'I Apt In the midst r.f thiscrApf is 
a d. Ilk-1.lown l(’ath('i ei'j'ct ujxtn whub 

pilgnins .stand w hen tli.'\ \oit lb<* foundat loii 
<'f tlie Kook It IS upon ihi eastern ‘•ide 

'I'here are .ilso columns of m.iibb' abutting 
on the lowm .side upon the path of the rows 
of tioes xipon the side ol the (.,»iblah. and on 
tho ..tlu'r\side foimiiig bultii'sm's to tliei 
extn'inity of IIk' Ium k llu’se iii«» to hmdei 
It from shaking on tin' side of the Qibkili 
'I’here are buildings b( side, fliesc I'liere Is 
H building m tin* ('Imped of the Ivoek Ke- 
neath tb*‘ ehajiel, tin' sjiot markcul l)\ tlie 
angebs’ I'mgms is m the Koek, (»n tin* wentiuii 
side, divided fioin the' pnnt of the glornmn 
For.t abo\(' numtiom'.d, vei\ near to it, over 
against (lie western gate, at the end (//iW 
Jci it'.dfriH, fifun the Aiabic MS of .fal.ilu ’•! 
dm as-Suyuti. Ke\n>d<ls' eil. lHlk’"» ) 

Dl Robinson (/iihhial lii sui) r}n'\, rol i 
p siAs (he bdloweis if Muhammad 

ntulei T’ni.n took fuissession of tin' H.d\ 
('itv A I) (dh). and the Khalifah dc'tennmcd 
to erc( t a mos jin' njem tin' site of the .lew ish 
Ternfile \'t in eoiint t f this undertaking, as 
gi\en b\ .\fas!irn In tioims, will be found in 
tho ailn'b) on .ikk' sm.im '1 hi' hiwton.iris 
of ih* erusaib'S all 'peak of this great 
Sakhrah aa the /'finphini / Jorntnt, arid doseribe 
its form ami tin- K'k wMliin it (Will Cyt , 

^ ‘J. lb 1:^ 7 .l<i( ill' Vitnor, r (',L> j 

Lieut F R ( (Uidei, RF, lermukR that 
the Home of the Reek belongs to that ob-euio 
period of SHi.aeonie ait, when the Arat.s bad 
not vet irmited .an a rt hit reiural style ot 
then" own, and when thev were iti the habit of 
employin;; IL/untmt. ai. Inti'is t.. build then 
mosffues 'File I tome "i tin- ^iork, Ineut, ( oii- 
der sHye, is mb a rno.sfjuo. as it is Noinetmn s 
wrongly called, hut a “ station in the outer 
court of the .MaMjuin 'I-A'jh.i 

W’e aie indebted to thi- wiitci for the fol¬ 
lowing account of i)jc gi adual gi owth of Ibo 
present buibhng (/'on Ho?/ in Pulfstiiu^ 
vol II p .>L^(t) — 

“ In A i> S.U iheCk'ibph i I Mami'm restored 

the Jionie of the Ro( U, and if I arn oorreet, 
onclosod It wifii an outer vail, and ga\o it ltd 
present .i ppe.i i .mm’ 'f be be.iiiis in tho i<»of 
of the aieade lira' is .iluivc-stated, tho date 
ltl3 A.t) . a weil-.riMoii wooden comieo, 
hidden bv the piesont leilmg, mUBt then 
liave been Aisiblt' beneath them 

'‘In lOld AD the building was partly 
dcAti rAod b-, e.'irth.jUHso "To thin datt» 
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belong restorations of the original mosaics 
in the dome, as evidenced by inscriptions. 
The present wood-work of the cupola was 
erected by Husein, son of the Sultan Hakem, 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.d. 

“ The place next fell into the hands of 
the Crusaders, who christened it Templwn 
and established in 1112 a.d. a chapter 
of Canons. 

“The Holy Rock was then cut into its 
present shape and cov(‘red with marble slabs, 
an altar being erected on it. The works Aveie 
carried on from lllo a.d. to 113G a d. TIjc 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and various fragments of carved 
work are of this date, including small altai.s 
with sculptured capitals, having head.s upon 
them—abomination.s to the Moslem, ^et still 
preserved within the precincts The interior 
of the outer wall was decorated in the twelfth 
century with frescoes, tracc.s of wliich still 
remain. The exteiior of the same wall is 
surmounted by a paiapet, with dwnif pillars 
and arches, wliich is first mentioned by John 
of M'urtzburg, but must bt' as old as the 
louiid arches of the wiTubjws below The 
Crusaders would seem to have tilled up the 
parapet niches, and to lia\e ornamented 
the whole with glass mo.saic, as at Bethle¬ 
hem. 

“In 1187 AD. Saladin won the city, toic 
up the altar, and once moie exposed the 
bare rock, covered up tlie frescoes with 
marble slabs, and lestoredand regildod the 
dome, as evidenced by an inscription in it 
dating 1181) a d. 

“ In 1,818 A.D the lead outside and the 
gilding witliin were re.stoied by N’akr ed Din. 
as evidenced by an iiificription 

“In lo20 A.D, tlio Sultan Soliinnn cased 
the bases and upper bloi'k.s of the columns 
with marble. The wooden coinicc, attached 
to the bcnin betw'een the pillars, seems to l>e 
of this pL'idod, and the sliglitly-pomted marlilo 
casing of the arches undci tlie dome is pio- 
bably of the same date. The windows bear 
inscriptions of 1528 a.d. The whole exteiior 
w’as at this time covered with Kishjini tile.s, 
attached by copper hooks, as p\ideneed by 
inseription.s dated loOl a.d. d'he doors weie 
restored m 151)4 a.d , as also shown by in¬ 
scriptions. 

“The dale of the beautiful wooden reiliiig 
of the cloisteis i.s nut known, but it paitly 
covers the Cube insci iptioii, and this dates 
72 A.H. (1)88 A.y>.), and it hides the wooden 
eornico, dating probably Did a.d The ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli 
man. 

“ In 1830 A n. the Sultan Mahmud, and in 
1873-75 A.D. the late Abdu '1 A/iz, lep.'iiied 
the Dome, and the latter peiiod wa^^ one 
.speci.illv valuable foi those who wished to 
study the histoiy of the place 

“ Sucdi IS .1 plain statiunent of the gradu.il 
growth of the building The d.-ites of the 
various insoi iption.s on the walls fully agree 
with the on cunistantial accounts of the 
Arab wliters who dc.scribo the Dome of the 
Rock.” [.JKRUSALKM.J 


I SAKINAH (isX-). A word 

' which occuis in the Qur'an tivo times. (1) 
[ For that w-hich was in the Ark of the Covenant, 
’ Surah ii. 249 : “ The sign of his (Saul’s) 
kingdom is that there shall come to you the 
Ark (Tnliilf) with the sak-lnah in it from your 
' Lord, and the relics that the family of Moses 
, and tlie family of Aaron left, and the angels 
beai it,” With reference to this vei so, al- 
Baizfiwi, tlio great Muslim commentator, 
.says. “The ark here mentioned i.s the box 
containing the Books of Moses (Arabic 
' Fauinf^ nam(dy,Mc 7'o/r///, or Law), which was 
; made of box-w'ood and gilded over with gold, 

; and w'as tiiree cubits long and wide, and 

I in it was ‘ the .sakina/i from your Lord.’ The 
I meaning of which is, that wdth the Ark there 
I was ti cuKjHiUif If and pence ^ namely, the 
j Tninnt (Book.s of Moses), because when 
I Moses went forth to wai he always took the 
' .Vrk with him, wdiicdi gave repose to the 
I heailsrd the childicn of Israel But some 
.say that within tliat Ark thcio vvas an idol 
! made cilhei of emoiald or sapphire, with the 
1 head and tail of a cat, and with two wings ; 

' and that this creatuio made a noise when 
I the Ark was carried forth to war. But others 
I .say that the Ark contained image.s of tho 
prophets, from Adam to Moses. Others 
assert that tho meaning of saklnah is ‘ know¬ 
ledge and sincerity.’ Others, that the Ark 
contained tho tables of the Law-, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron’s turban.” (I'n/shn ’/- 
hleischei’s eel , vol. li. p. 128.) 

(2) It IS also used in tho Qui Tin for help 
and confidence or grace. Siirali xlviii 20 : 
“When those who miBboliovcd put in their 
liearts pique—tho pique of ignorhnee—and 
(jrod sent down His iSnkina/i upon IIis Apostle 
and upon tho bclievor.s, and obliged them to 
keep to the word of piety” Al-Baizawi 
say.s that in this voi.so the woid t^akituih 
means the tranquillity and repose of soul, 

! which IS tho moaning given in all Arabic die- 
I tionano.-^ 

^ The word OCCUIS in three other places in 
1 a similar .sen.se •— 

i Surah ix, 20 • “ God sent down His Sahua/r 
Up')!! Hi-i Apostb' and upon the hel)e\cr.s, 

I and sent <l<)\\ii aimie-, whu']) ye could not see, 
j and punished those \\ ho did not believe.” 

I Suiah i\ 40 ■ “(iod sent dow n His .SV// 

1 upon him,and aided him with ho^ts.” 

, Surah \1mii 2 •• It is He who .sent down 

, the suhinnfi into tb(’ hcaits of liclievcr.s, that 
; tlie\ might h'i\o faith added to faith.” 
j None of tilt-' Muslim eoni ment atoj s seem to 
undei st md that the Aiabii* S({iinn/i is 

identical with the Hel)i e w pf 

^ ;i te’in wliieh, although not found in the 
Billie, h.is been used by the Intel Jews, and 
boiiDued b\ tho Cluistians from them, to 
, ('\piess ilir \isible ,Ma|esty of the Divine 
Pi esence. especin 1 ly wlicn oi chrelhnp 

lietwecn tlio Chcrubin on tho Morey Scat 
in tho Tnliornaele, and in tlio Temple of 
Solomon Rabbinical wiitcis idcntiiy the* 
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with tlio Holy Spirit, nnrl some 
ChuSiari \M-itors lia \ o Ih-tliat thotliico- 
ifold rxjjro'^sioii for th.' Doitv—tho L.od. tho 

ord oi the Loi'd, and 1 ho Shrr/unah —in<h- 
oatos tho knowlod^ro of a tnnily of p«“rsons 
in the (hnl-head. 

I'or the d'ahnudic views re^^ardin^^ Ibo 
Sfif'chmah, the I'hiyh'^h reader can lefer to 
D). Ih'r'-hon’s I (//inudtc AJisee/lati^ [ Viuhncr | 
& Oo., Lon<lon) 

SALAF (1) Anoostors; men 

of repute forpiet vand faith m past ^p'nei.itlous. 

(2) Money lent \Mthout interest, [salam.] 

SALAiVI A contract invol¬ 

ving an immediate payment of the pruu*, and 
admitting a delay in the delivery of the arti- 1 
clcs purchased The word used in the If,nils • 
is gcneially sa/af. In a sale of this kind, the ; 
seller i.s called onA,<<Y///n//i i/at-ln , the jmr- 
cha^cr, ra/)/ni 's-sn/di/i, and the goods })ur- | 

chased, (I\ itu/ni'f-'J'a'n/at ) i 

as-SALAM (>1\-5^). “The I 

Peacefful) one. (1) One of the ninetv-niiie * 
names or attributes of Hod. It oeeuKs onco ' 
in tlio (c^hir'un, Surah li.x. 20 “ Ho is God, 

than whom there is no other . the Peaei*- 
ful.'* Al-Bai/.iiwi explains the w'oid as “IIo 
M'ho IS free fiom all loss or hunu “ 

(2] As-Sa/autu 'alai-kuut ((.xoc ^lun), 

The ])eaco be on you,’’ tlie eommon saluta¬ 
tion amongst Muslims [s.\lutati<).n]. 

as-SALAT , in ronstruction 

frequently spclhul 'pl. '^aJauAt. 

The tonu nsed in the Qur'an, .is well as 
amongst all ^Insliins in every part of the 
world, foi the liturgmal form of jirayer, 
which 1 'i recited liso' times a dav, an account 
el wliicli IS gneii in the article on tkaykr. 
Its e(|Uiva]ent in Ih'rsian and Hnlii is nrtnulz. 
whu n lias ln’en connutial into lanuz hy the 
avfghaiiS 'I'lic w^rrl o( ( ui s with this no-an- 
ing in the Qui’an, Surah ii. 222 “ Ohsoi vc 

the pi cn/' I s," and in very many other jilaees It 
had also the iiKuiningof pnipi / oi suj)pliLalii>ii 1 
in its gcneial scrise, r n. Suiah ix 101 . “Ih.iy 
tor them, of a trnlli thy juayers shall assuio ; 
their mind.s ” Also />/( ssing,e g. Surah xxxiii. } 
50 “ \'erily God and Ills Angels 5/(..ss (not 

•‘pray for.’’ as vendiu’ed by Palmer) the Pro¬ 
phet.” (See Lane'.s Dictanmiy, m loco.') 

The word •^alut oecuis wuth various com- 
bination-> used to expre.ss different periods, 
and also special occasions of player, « 

The live .staled liturgieal prayers which 
aie held to ho of divine institution:— 

(1) So/fitn l-Zuhr, the meridian prayer. 

(2) Aa/dfu ’/-Gls/, the afternoon piayer. 

(3) So/dfu ' I- Maghri/), the .sun.sct piayer. 

(A) tSa/dtu 'l-^Isha, the night prayer. 

(o) l^a/dlu '/-Fajr, the prayer at dawm. 

(j06s. The Imidday prayer is reckoned the 

first in order.) 

Also for the three voluntary daily litur¬ 
gical prayers:— 

m Saldtu H-Iahrdq, when the sun has well 
risen. i 
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(2) S<t/dft( '/-Xohd, about 11 AM 

(.t) Sitfd/n '/^'[ahai/iiil, .liter midnight. 

Lituigual ))iayei. .said on special occa¬ 
sions aie given below [lrvykk ] 

SALATU ’L-II.VJAII iiU). 

‘‘Piavei of nece.s-ily ” Foui r.ikntli pi ayei s^ 
oi . a( . el ding 1 o some, t w el\e i ,i kni li ■, recit ed 
aftiu llie night ])i ivcr in time, ,a iieeessitv, 
or trouble {latddn 'I-Muhim ^ \ ol ’ p 7PJ ) 

i SALATU ’L-‘]DA1N l%o), 

■ “rnuem of tin' two festivils” The two 
raknili pi.iver. icmted on llie two Muhani- 
' mad.in fe-.tivals, the “idu '1-1'iti and the 
‘idu 'l-A/hfi. 

SALATU ’L-ISTIKITARAII (lU 
Lit. “ Ufaver for conciliat¬ 
ing fivour” Two i.ikMli. leiited for .suc- 
cos^ m an undei t.iking Jahii lelato.s that 
iUuhamniad taught him /^///v/;d?o/i, and that 
after r(a-ttinglwu i akuilis lit'should thus sifp- 
plie.ati' (bul *• (> GimI, I secl\ 'I'liv good help 
in 'I hy gloat wimIoui 1 })i.iv foi alulity to 
act tliiougU Thv ]m\vei I .isfc this thing oC 
thv ipxitlne^s 'I’liiiu knowc^t, hut I know 
iiitt. 'rimu . 11 1 ])owt>i till, but I am not. Thou 
art l.miv.oi of sccift'i () (iod, if Thou 
knowo 1 til.it the m.itter which 1 am about 
t(t uiidei t.ilvfi o. loiod foi niN loligmn, for my 
life, foi niy lut ui o, t ht'n make it ('asy, and 
pttt^per me in it But if it is bad for my 
leligion, my life, and my future, then put it 
away fioni me, and .show mo wh.it i.y good.” 
{Ah.shkdt, book IV. 40) 

SALATU ’L - ISTISQA' {lU 
, from sa(jg, “ Watering.” 
4’wo rak‘ah piayers leoited in tho timo o6 
dearth. 

SALATU ’L . JINAZAH (SU 
—i—i^l). The funeral service. 

[rUUIAL of the dead, JINAZAH J 

SALATU’L-JUMgVIT iU). 

Lit ** Tiie ju.iMu of .m-.(_>mhly " Thu Fiiday 
Pi:i_\ei It Com I'd s of two lak’ahs recited 
at the tune of -a/n, or midday prayor ou 
Friilay. [iniiow, KiicrnAH ] 

SAT.ATU ’L-KjlAUF iU). 

The ‘-Pi-iyeis of Fear.” Two i.ak'ahs of 
piayeis recited in si by one regiment and 
then by another in time of wai', when ibo 
usual jiiayeis cannot be recited for fear of 
the enemy The.so ju.iycrs are founded upoiif 
an in)unclion in tlu' Qui’an, Surah iv. 102: 
“ And when ye go to war in the land, it shall 
be no .sin for you to curtail your jiraycrs, if yo 
fear that the enemy come upon you.” This W'a8 
aUo the Talmudic law (7?. Berachoth iv, 4): 
'• lie that gocth in a dangerous place may 
pray a short prayer.” 

SALATU ’L-IOJUSCrp 

Prayers said at an eclipse 
of the moon, consisting of i‘ak‘ah8 of) 
prayer (Mish)cdt, book iy. cji, li.) 
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SALlTU ’L-KUStJF iSu). 

Prayers at an eclipse of the sun, consistii^ 
of two rak‘ah8 of praver. {Mishkdt, book iv. 
ch. IL) 

SALATU ’L-MARI?; 

“ Prayer of the sick.” When a *per8on is 
too sick to stand up in the usual prayers, he 
is allowed to recite them either in a reclining 
or sitting posture, provided he performs the 
usual ablutions. It is ruled that ho shall in 
such a case make the prostrations. Ac., xnon- 
tally. (Eaddu *l-Mufitdr, vol. i. p. 891.) 

?ALATU ’L-WITE iSu.). 

The Witr prayers. The word witr means 
either a unit, or an odd niimber, and is used 
for either a single or odd number of rak^ah 
prayers recited after the evening prayer 
(*ishd’). {Muhkdty book iv. ch. xxxvi.) 

There is considerable controversy amongst 
the learned doctors as to whether it is /arz, 
wdjihi or sunnah, but it is generally held to 
be $unnahy i.e. founded on the example of the 
Prophet, but with no divine command. 
Amongst the I^anafi sect, it is also known as 
Qunutu U-WitTy but the Shafl'is recite the 
Qunut separately. 

’E-EAQfiA’IB (a-o 
A prayer for things de- 
rak^ah prayers recited by one 
who desires some object in this world. Ac¬ 
cording to the orthodox, it is forbidden in 
Islam. (Raddu 'l-Muhtdry vol. i. p. 717.; It 
is recited by some persons in the first week 
of the month Rajab. 

§ALATU ’S-SAFAE (ybJl iU). 

” Prayers of travel.” A shortened recital of 
prayer allowed to travellers. It is founded 
on a tradition by Ya‘la ibn Umaiyah, who 
says, *‘I said to ‘Umar, ‘God hath said, 
“ When yo go to war in the laud, it shall be 
no sin for you to shorten your prayers if yo 
fear that the infidels may attack you ” ; but 
now verily we are safe in this journoy, and 
we shorten our prayers.’ ‘Umar replied, 
* I also wondered at the thing that astonished 
you ; but the Prophet said, God hath done 
you a kindness in curtailing your prayers, 
therefore accept it, Ibn ‘Umar says, ‘I tra¬ 
velled with the Prophet, and ho did not say 
mofe than two rak'ahs of prayer, and Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar and ‘Usman did the same ’ 
Ibn ‘Abbas says, ‘ The Prophet used to say 
on a Journey the noon and afternoon prayer 
together, and the sunset aud evening prayer 
together.’ ” (^Mishkdt, book iv. ch. xliL) 

The established prayers for a traveller are, 
therefore, two rak‘ah8 instead of the four farz 
rak'ahs at the noon and afternoon and even¬ 
ing prayers, and the usual two farz at the 
morning and the usual three farz at the sim- 
sot prayers; all voluntary prayers being 
omitted. {Raddu d-Muhtdvy vol. i. p. 821.) 

SALATT3 ’T-TARAWTH {1%^ 
“ Prayer of rest.” So called 
because of the pause or rest made for ejacu- 
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letions between every four rak‘ah8. (^Ahau 
V-Haqq.) 

Twenty rak'ah prayers recited after the night 
prayer during the month of Ramazan. They 
are often followed with recitations known as 
zikrs [zikb], and form an exciting service of 
devotion. The Imam recites the Tardwih 
prayers with a loud voice, 

Abu Hurairah says : “ The Prophet used 
to encourage people to say night prayers in 
Ramazan without ordering them positively, 
and would say, ‘ He who stands up in prayer 
at night, for the purpose of obtaining roward,. 
will have all his sins pardoned ’; then the 
Prophet died, leaving the prayers of Rama?^ 
in this way.” It is said ‘Umar instituted the 
present custom of reciting the twenty rak'ahs.” 
(Mishkdty book iv. ch. xxxviii.) [bamazan.] 

SALATU ’T-TASBIH 

“ Prayer of praise.” A form of prayer 
founded on the following tradition related by 
Ibn ‘Abbas, who says :— 

“ Verily the Prophet said to my fatn." . ‘ 
‘Abbas I 0 my uncle I shall I not give to you, 
shall I not present unto yoh, shall I not in¬ 
form you of a thing which covers acts of sin ? 
When you perform it, God will forgive your 
sins, your former sins, and your latter sins, 
and those sin.s which you did unknowingly, 
and those which you did knowingly, your 
groat sins, and your small sins, your disclosed 
sins and your concealed sins? It is this, 
namely, that you recite four rak‘ah8 of 
prayer, and in each rak‘ah recite the Fdtihafu 
H-Kitdh (i.e. the Introductory chapter of 
the Qur’an), and some other Surah of 
the Qur’an; and when you have recited 
these portions of the Qur’an in the position 
of Qiyam, then say, “ Holiness to God I ” (Sub- 
bdna'i/dht)y and “Praise be to God 1” (IPu 
*l-I/amdu li-Hldhi)y and “ There is no deity 
but God 1 ” ( Wa Id Ildha Hid huwa\ and “ God 
is most groat 1 ” (Wa 'lldhu Akmr)y fifteen 
times. Then perform a ruku‘ and rocite it 
ten times; then raise up your head and 
say it ton times, then make the sajdah and 
say it ton times ; then raise your head and say 
it ton times ; then make another sajdah, and 
say it ton times, then raise your head again 
and say it ton times ; altogether seventy-five 
times in every rak‘ah, and do this in each of 
the rak‘ah. If you are able to say this form 
of prayer every day, then do so, but if not, 
do it once every Friday, and if not each w'oek, 
then say it once a month, and if .not once a 
month, then say it once a year, and if not once 
a year, then do it once in your lifetime.’” 
(Miskkdty book iv. ch. xli.) 

The foregoing is a striking illustration of 
tho mechanical character of the Muslim reli¬ 
gion as regards its system of devotion 

[ZIKR.] 

SALE, The Law of. [bai‘.] 

SALiB (v-fiLs).. “A crucifix; a 

cross ” [citoss.] 

SALIH (^^). A prophet men¬ 
tioned in tho Qur’an (Surah vii. 71), who was 
sent to tho tribes ‘Ad and ^amud. Al- 


9ALATU 

sired.^ Two i 
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Baitawi aays ho was the son of ‘Uhaid, tho 
son of Asaf, tho son of Maaih, the son of 
‘Uhaid. tho son of Uazir, tho son of Samud 
Boohart thinks ho must ho tho Pilo^ of 
Gonosis xi 16. D’Hcibolot makes him tho 
Salah of (JonosiH xi 13 

. Tho following is tho account of iiim in the 
Qur’an, with tho commcntatois'rt'maik.s m 
itulics (so(> Larto's Se/tctions 2nd ed , hy Mi 
Stanley Lano Pooh*)‘ — 

** And H'c s<rU unto t/ie tnhi ot XhamotMl 
their hi other Sfilih said, O iny f)<'o|»l»», 

worship God Yo have no other deitv than 
Him A mirfiru/ou'^ pi oof of tny ViKicity hath 
<*omo unto you from your Lord, this sh(>- 
eamel of God being a sign unto you ^//e 
had caused her, at their demaud, to come forth 
^rom the heart of u roch ] Therert>ie b't her 
feed in God’s earth, and do hei no harm, lost 
a painful punishment seize you And leinem- 
bor how He hatli appointed you vicegerents 
in the earth after [the tube ofj 'A'd, and 
giN’^n you a habitation m the earth ye 
make yourselves, on its plains, pavdions 
wherein ye dwell jn f^um7ncr, and cut the moun¬ 
tains into houses when in dwell in vuntei 
Reimunber then the benefits of God, and do 
not evil in tho earth, acting conuptlv - The 
eliiefri ^^}u) w»'r(' eluted ^Mth {»rido, among Ins 
people, said unto th"S(« nnIio wort* estiMuned 
weak, namely, to tho^o nsIiu bad believed 
among tliem, Do y*' know that Salih hath been 
Bont unto this'f And tliey hiimatiun,.^ the slui- 
. eaimd ( A'ur/rtV ftlu' smi of Salif] dotny id fjy 
th(ii Older and !>layiny hct u ith th( mo/d), 
and tlioy impKnisly transgie- smI tlio ( c<m- 
mand <d their Lord, and said, G bring 

upon us that punishnunt with whitdi ihuu 
threatonost us fot killinq ha, if ihon be [ono] 
of tile apostles And the violent tonvulsion 
(a qieat earthytuilce, and a a y f t om In avtn) 
a.saailed them, and m th(‘ morning tiie\ W(io 
in tiieii dwellings pio^tiate and thud Soho 
turiKHl away fr(7m them, and said, G my 
people, I have luoiigiit unto you tin* lne^^,lg.' 
of mv Lord and g)\on t'ou faithful (•(Uin.'.el , 
blit \'o IomhI not fiiilbful couiis.dloi 
(Surah vii 71 77 ) 

SAUK (clUL-). Lit. ‘‘A tr:i- 

velloi.” A term u^t'd by tlie mystifs foj u 
devotee, oi one who has slaitod on the Ii'M- 
venly journey, [si t'l ] 

SALSABlf. (J-r-J-). “Til.- 

softly flowing. A fountain in Patadio', 
unuitioned in tlio Qur’an in Small Ixxvi I'J, 
and fiom wdiirh tli.' Minsliin'- in hea\en are 
aaid to drink “A ^.j^riiig tinuein namt-fl 
Sal'^alal, and there* shall go round about 
them iinmort.il boys " 

SALUTATIONS. Aral.ic as-smfr/n; 
‘‘ 7’((.s 7L;( > 1^ H<‘l* 

tile act of gn mg thepi.iyti 

(d jreaco , pi tmlitnut Tho, duty of giving 
and ictuiniiig a ^.ilutatioii is foundi'd "n .-v 
pic-s injunctions in the Qui'an 

Suiali xxi\. Gl “When no enter boUsc:?, 
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then greet each other with a salntaMon from 
God, tho Blessed and .the Good.” 

Surah iv. 88: “Whon yo are saluied with 
a salutation, salute ye with a better than it, 
or return the aamo salutation,” 

‘All Hays linit Muhammad established it as 
an incumbent duty that one Muslim should 
salute another [fitkau ] The ordinary 
salutaliimH of tlu' Muslim is as-Saidmu *alai- 
kum," t.e “ Tho peact^ lie on you.” And tho 
usual rojjly is “ iPu ^alui IcMin ds-salarnf % e. 

“ And on yon also lie tiio jjoace.” 

The hU{i})osc<l oiigin of this salutation la 
given m a iruilition i>y Aim Hurairah, who 
relates that tho Pioplu't said — 

“ God cieatod Adam in lies own likeness, 
and hiH staturi' was sixty .-ubits , and God 
said to Adam, ‘(io and salutt* that party of 
angols wiio Rr,i hiUing down, anti listen 
to thoir an-^w(u , for voi il\ it sliall bo the 
salutation and ri'jdv f.ir vou and your eliil- 
dren.’ Adam thou wont and* said to the 
angels, ' as-S<i/amu - k utn r e ' The pe.ico 
be on you,' and the urigols rejdied, ‘ uj- 
Stildmu 'n!(iik<i wa riihmatu 'lldhi,' t e. ‘ Thd 
pe.ico Im' <<n thi'i', and the inorcv of (jfai ' ” 
riii'^ form is no'A usualK gi\i*ii in reply 
iiv dovout jicrdoii- {.Sahihu ’/ Lakhdri, 
p' lUU ) 

Mniiarnmid ire.trucloil in^ jM'ojde an follows 
reg.irding the us(' of tlio s.ilutatioii -- 

*• rile jieisori iidmg must salute ouo on 
fool, and he whom walking tnu«it salute thoae 
who till' sitting, ami the '-.rrnill must salute’ 
tho largei.and the jutsoii of higlior degreei 
tlio lowoi It Is thciefoic a religious duly* 
f«-i tlio jjeison ot high dpgri'o, wlion moot' 
ing Olio of a lowei degroe , the giving of the 
Salatn being logaidod as a benediction For,'’ 
nay-i Mubaininail, " the nearest jieojile ti» God* 
aie those w}i'> saluti' tiist Wiieii a party fa 
jiubNitig, it 1^ .sullii'iont if Olio of ihc.m give tho 
‘'alui.itinn and, in liki* manm'r, it is Huffioient 
if ono of tho paity letuin it of thuao sitting 
tlow n ” 

The .Ti w-, in the time of Muliummad .sooni 
to li.Tvi' in.td(* tho nalulation n subjtjcl of uu- 
noyanco to Muhammad , foi it m lolatod when 
tlo'Y \M-ut to tho Jhojihet they used to aay, 

“ .i--s</oi/nu 'alai-ka," “On you bo poison.” 
'L- which tho Piojihct alway.s replied, “ Wa 
'dial ka," “ Ami mi \ou ” 

ILuuiali ihii Zaid h;i}s “The Prophet 
onco ji.isscd u mix(Mi a-isomblv of Musbm 
j)olYthoi.^t‘', nlolatf'iM, and .low and he gave 
till salutation, but ho meant it mily for the 
Mu'dinii ” 

Jain lol.'ilo^ ih.it on ono occasion the Pro- 
{)hot inoi n ji,nt\ of \\oinon,and gave them 
tin* -.iliitati-m But tins m contrary to tho 
usujil pi iclice of Muliammadans , and ‘Abdu 
'1 1! uj'j. in Ills Commentary on this tradition, 
s.iyo " rills piactice was jieculiar to tho 
Piojihit, foi tlio laws of LI,nil foibid a man 
huliiling a w.'Ill.Ill unloss she is old ” 

In tlio K.ist It i.s usual to laibo tho right 
ii.ind itlio 1 ii-nig of tho left hand hiong dis- 
10 pocllul, as It IS the hand Used for legal 
uljluiiL'Usj whon giving the fSulam, but this 
custom, common though it be, is cot in ao~ 
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cordanoe with thQ traditions. For ‘Amr ibn 
Shu‘aib relates, from his fore-fathers, that 
the Pi'ophet said, “ Ho is not of us who likens 
himself to another. Do not copy the Jews 
or the Christians in your salutation. For a j 
Jew’s salutation is by raising his lingers, and 
the Christians salute with the palm ef the 
hand. {Mishkdt^ book xxii. ch. i.) 

In Central Asia, the salutation is generally 
given without any motion of the body, in 
accordance with the above tradition. 

SALVATION. The Arabic word 
najdt (SM)) “ salvation,” only occurs 
once in the Qur’an, namely, Surah xl. 44: 

“ 0 my people! how is it that I bid 3 'on to 
salvation^ but that ye bid me to the lire?” 
Nor is the word generally used in Muslim 
works of divinit}', although the orthodox sect 
of Muslims claims for itself the title of Ndji- 
yah, or those who are being saved. 

The word magbfirah, “ forgiveness,” i.s fre¬ 
quently used in the Qui-’an to express what 
Christiana understand by “salvation”; also 
Jsldm, Tmdn^ and Z)m, words which express 
the idea of a state of salvation. 

According to Islam, a man obtains salva¬ 
tion by a recital of the Kalvnah, or creed ; 
but if, he bo an evil doer, he will suffer the 
pains of a purgatorial fire until his sins are 
'^toned for ; whilst ho who has not accepted 
the Muslim creed wilUonduro the pains of 
everlasting punishment, [hell.] 

as-SAMAD “ The Eternal.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah 
cxii.: “ God the Eternal.” 

In its original meaning, it implies a lord, 
bocauso one repairs to him in exigencies; or 
when applied to God, bocauso affairs are 
stayed or rested on Him. ilonce, according 
to ul-Muhkaniy in loco, and the Li^dnu 
it signifies the Being that continues for o\or— 
the Eternal One. 

SAMAHAH ). [benefi¬ 

cence. j 

SAMAHITAN. [as-8amiri.] 
as-SAMI‘ (5 -4-11). “The Uoarer.” 

One of tho ninety-nine nam>\s or attributes of 
God. The word frequently occurs iu tho 
Qur’an. 

as-SAMIE-T Mentioned 

in tho Qur’an (Surah xx, 87. “As-Samiri 
has led them astray as the person who 
inado tho golden calf for tho Childron of 
Isiael. In Professor Palmer’s translation, it 
is rendered “ the ISamaiitan,” which i.s ac¬ 
cording to al-Baizawi, who Kay.s his name 
was Musa ibn Zafar, of tho tntfb of Samari¬ 
tans. [MO 8 E 8 .] 

'SAMUEL. Arabic Ishmaivll 
or Shamwil', Heb. 

referred to in the Quran (Surah li. Iil 7 )'a 3 
“ the prophet ” to whom tho Children of 


Israel said, “ Raise for us a King, and we 
will fight for him in God’s way.” 

Husain, tho commentator, says it is not 
quite certain who ho was. He wus either 
Yfisha‘ ibii Nun, or Sham‘un ibn Safiya, or 
Isliinawil. (Ta/.Ar-i-Ilusuini, p. 65.) 

The Kamalan give his name as Shamicil, 
but say it was originally hmaU, and that tha 
meaning is the same 

SAN‘A’ (fiU.u>), A city in al- 
Yaman; the Viceroy of which, Abrahatu ’1- 
Ashram, an Abyssinian Christian, marched 
with a largo army and .some elephants upon 
Makkah, with the intention of destroying the 
Temple (see Qur’an, Surah cv ) in tho year 
Muhammad was born. Hence the \^car was 
known as that of tho Elephant 

SANAD (aa—). Lit. “ That on 

which one rest.s, as a pillar or cushion.” An 
authority ; a document; a warrant A term 
used in Muslim law. 

SANAM (f^), pi. amdm. The 

word used in the Qur’an for an idol, e.g. 
Surah xiv. 38 : “Turn mo and my .sons away 
from serving idols ” [idols.] 

SANCTUARY. Tho Prophet for- 

bade putting a murderer to death in a 
mosque, but ho may be taken by force from 
tho mosque and slain outside the buildmg. 
The same rule applies to per.sons guilty of 
theft. (^Mishkdt, book iv. ch. viii.) 

The custom of sanctuary was derived from 
the Levitical law’ of refuge. Tho six cities being 
established as cities of refuge for the invo¬ 
luntary manslayer. The altar of burnt offer¬ 
ings was also a place of refuge for those who 
had undosigncdly committed .smaller offence.s. 
(Deut. xix. 11, 12; Joshua xx.) According 
to Lccky {European J/ora/s, vol. 11 . p. 42), 
tho light of sanctuary was possessed by the 
Imperial statues and by tho Pagan temples. 
Bingham {Antiquities, vol. 11 , p. 554) '^Liya it 
seems to have boon introduced into the Chris¬ 
tian Cliurch by Constantino. 

SANDAI4S. [shoes.] 

SAQAR (^). “ A scorching 

heat.” Aecording to tho commentator, al- 
Baghawi it is the special division of holl set 
apait fur the Magi. It is mentioned thus in 
the Qur’an.— 

vSurah liv. 48: “Taste yo tho touch of 
saqar." 

iSurah Ixxiv. 26 “ I will broil him in saqar ! 
Aud what shall make thee kno\v wliat saqar 
is? ” It leavoth nought aud .sparoth nought, 
blackening the skin of man, 

SARACEN. A term used by 

Chnstian writers for the followers of Muham¬ 
mad, and applied not only to tho Arabs, but 
to the Turks and other Mn.slim nations. 

Theie is much uncertainty as to the origin 
of this word. The word 
used by Ptolemy and Pliny, and also by Am- 
miuuud and Procopius, for certain Oriental 
tribes, long before tho death of Muhammad 
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(see Gibbon). Somo otymologists derive it 
from the Arabic .sV/r;/< 7 , “ the rising sun, the 
Ea«t ” (see Wedgwood’s Diet). Others from 
^ahrd\ “ a desert,”—the people of the desert 
(see Webster). Gibbon thinks it may be from 
the Arabic sarcujah, “ theft,” denoting the 
thievish character of the nation; whilst some 
have even thought it may be deiived from 
Sarah the wife of the Patriarch Abraham. 

SARAH. Arabic Srirali Heb. 
Greek %ippa. Abraham’s wife. 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, but re¬ 
ferred to in Sill ah xi. 74 : “ And his wife was 
standing by laughing, and Wo gave her the 
glad tidings of Isaac, and of Jacob after 
ifcaac.” 

SARAQAH (^^). [theft.] 
SARF ( 1 ) A terra used 

for a special kind of sale or exchange. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ilniai/dh, baVu or $nrf 

sale, means a pure sale, of which the articles 
opposed to oach other in exchange are both 
representatives of price, as gold for gold or 
silver for silver. (See Hamilton’s Iliddijak, 
vol. li. p. 551.) 

(2) That part of grammar which relates to 
the declining of nouns and the conjugating of 
vi'rbs. 

SARiH Explicit or clear. 

A term used in 5luslim law for that which is 
express in contradistinction to that which is 
Dnnyah,\oT implied For example, the Tahhju 
\s-sarih, is an explicit form of divorce, whilst 
Tdlayu 'l-kindyah is an implied form of 
divorce, a.s when a man says to his wife, 
“ Thou ait free.” 

SARIQ A thief, [theft.] 

SATAN. Arabic Shaitan ((jia-A.). 

[devil.] 

SATR A curtain or veil. 

A term used for the seclusion of women, 
called also hijdb. In the Traditions it is 
used for necessary and decent attire, bdbxi's- 
satr being a .special chapter in the Mishkdtu 
d-Ma^dbih (book iv. ch. ix.). The satr for a 
man being from the waist to the knee, and 
for a free woman from tho neck to the feet; 
but for a slave girl from tho wg,ist to the knee 
as in tho case oka man. That part of the 
body which must be so covered is called 
^aurah or ^aurafy “ shame or modesty,” from 
which the Hindustani word, Uiuraty “ a 
woman,” is derived. [nAJUM, women.] 

SATTUQAH Bas^ coin. 

The term is used for a coin which is current 
amongst merchants, but is not received at the 
public treasury. Coins in which the pure 
metal predominates aro not considered base. 
(See Hamilton’s Hiddyah, voL ii. p. 560.) 

SAUDA.H One of the 

wives of Muhammad. She was tho widow of 
Sakran, a Quraish, and one of tho early com¬ 
panions of the Prophet. Muhammad mar- 
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ried her within two month.s of tho death of 
Khadijah. (Muir’s Li/c of Mahomety b€w ed. 
p. 117.) She died a.u. 65. 

SAUL. Arabic Heb, 

Shat)of. King of Israel. Mentioned 

in the Qur’an as a king raised up of God to 
reign over Israel, to wliom was given an ex¬ 
cellent degice of knowledge and personal 
appearance. 

'J’ho following is the account given of Saul 
in the Qur’an, with Mr. Lane’s rendering of 
the commentator’s remarks in italics. (Mr. 
Stanley Lano Poole’s 2nil Ed.) 

“ Hast thou not considered the assembly 
of tho children of Israel after t/ic death of 
Moses, when they said unto a prophet of 
theiis, namely Samuel, Set up for us a king, 
under ichom wo will tight in tho waj of God? 
IIo said unto them. If fighting bo prescribed 
as incumbent on you, wnll ye, peradventure, 
abstain from fighting ? They replied, And 
wherefore should wo not fight in tho way of 
God, sinco we have boon expelled from our 
habitations and our children by their hariny 
been taken pnsoners and slam?—The people of 
(toliath [Jaloot] had dune thus unto them .— 
But when fighting was commanded them, 
they turned back, excepting a fow of them, 
u'ho ci'ossed the river with Saul. And God 
knoweth the ofTenders. And the jn'ophet 
begged his Lord to send a king ; whereupon he 
consented to send Saul. And thoir prophet 
said unto thorn, Verily God hath set up Saul 
as your king. They said, How shall ho have 
tho dominion over us, when wo aro more 
worthy of the dominion than he, (for he ivas 
not of the royal lineage, nor of the prophetic, 
and he was a tanner, or a tender of flocks or 
herds,) and ho hath not boon endowed with 
ample wealth ? Ho replied. Verily God hath 
cho.son him as king over you, and increased 
him in largoneas of knowledge and of body, 
( for he ivas the wisest of the children of Israel 
at that time, and the most comely of them, and 
the most perfect of them in make,) and God 
giveth hi8 kingdom unto whom He pleaseth ; 
and God is ample in Ilia beneficence, knowing 
with respect to him who is worthy of the king- 
dom. —And their prophet said unto them, 
when they demanded of him a sign in proof of 
his kingship. Verily tho sign of his kingship 
shall he that tho ark shall come unto you (in 
it were the images of the prophets . God sent it 
down unto Adcrnit cind it passed into their pos¬ 
session ; but the Amalekites took it from them 
by force : and they used to seek, victory thereby 
over their enemy, and to advance it in the fight, 
and to trust in it, as lie—whose name be 
exalted!—hath said) ; therein is tranquillity 
[sAKiNAXi] from your Lord, and relics of what 
the family of Moses and the family of Aaron 
have left: namely, the two shoes (or sandals) 
of Moses, and his rod, and the tltrban of 
Aaron, and a measure of the manna that 
to descend upon them, and the fragments of 
the tables [of tho Law]; the angola shall 
bear it Vorily in this shall be a sign unto 
you of his kingship, if ye bo believers. Accord- 
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ingly tht angels borr tt between heaven and 
earth, ibhile they looked at it, vntil they placed 
tt by Saul; whereupon they acknowledged his 
kingship, and hastened to the holy war \ and 
he chose of their young men seventy thousand. 

“ And when vSaul foi-th with the 

troops from -Jerusalem,^and it was Violently 
hot weather, aud tf^ey demanded of him water, 
'ho said, Vorily God will try you by a ri^er, 
•that the obedient among you, and the diso¬ 
bedient, may cwpeai, (cind it was between the 
Jordan ana Palestine), and whoHo drinkoth 
thereof, he is not of my party (but he who 
tasteth not thoreof, ho is of my party), 
excoptin|[' him who takes forth n draught in. 
his hand, and ts satitfed therewith, not 
adding to it ^ for he is of my patty; —then 
they drank thoreof abundantly, excepting a 
'few of them, who we/e content only with the 
handful of water It is related that it iujfced 
them for their own dtinking and for their 
beasts, and they were three hundred and some- 
what more than ten. And when ho had paased 
over it, he and these who believed witn him, 
they Raid, Wo have no power to-da^ to con¬ 
tend againat Goliath and hia troops. And 
they were cowardly, and passed not over it. 
They who held it as certain that they should 
meet God at the lesurrection {and they were 
those who had passed over it) said, How many 
a imall body of men bath overcome a groat 
body by tlie poriniasion (or will) of God I 
And God ia with the patient, to defend and 
aid —And when they went forth to battle 
against Goliath and his troops, they said, 0 
our Lord, pour upon us patience, and make 
film our feet, by strengthening oUr hearts for 
the holy war, and help us against tho unbo- 
Keving people I —And they routed them by 
the pormisaiori {or will) of God, and David, 
who was in. the army of Saul, slew Goliath.” 
(Surah ii 247 202 ) 

8AUM (pf*)- “ Fasting.” The 

usual Aittbic term u^ed for this loligmuH act 
whether dining the Itaiiiazan or at any uth«*r 
tinio. Its e(iuivalont lu Persian is rozah 
[FASTINCJ, RAMAZAN ] 

SAUMU ’T-TATAWWU* 

^^\). A Voluntary fast other than 

tho month of Ramazan, 

SAUT [dikbau.] 

SAWAI3 (s-*V) “ Recompense ; 

reward”, r y. (,Jur’an, Surah lii H)5 *■ A /e- 

from God-, for God, with Him aio tho 
best teii'iit db 

as-SAWADU ’L-A‘ZAM 

Lit. “Tho oxalt<*(l inulti- 

tndo " \ teini u.od in tho Tuniitiotm mid in 

Muslim tlioology fui the Assornhiy of God, Ml 
tho oengregiilion of faithful rncn, or fui a 
largo niajL'i ity. 

SAW ATM pi. of Sidimuh. 

I'locka and herds which aie guuing and foi 
wlxich zakdt must ho culloctoii ,z\zat] 
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SCHOOLS. Arabic maktah 
pi. mahltih', madramh pL 

maddris According to Muslim law, all edu¬ 
cation should be carried on in fconnection 
with religious instruction, and consoqnontly 
schools aio generally attached to mosques 
[edocation.] » 

SCRIPTURE, HOLY. The ex¬ 
pression, “ Holy Scripture,” is rendered in 
Persian by Pdk Nawishtah (AiA.y etJh), “ the 
Holy Writing,” its equivalent in Arabic being 
al-kitabu d-Muqaddas the 

Holy Book," or Kalimu 'lldh (aIlH 
Word of God ” Those terms, whilst they are 
generally understood by Muslims to refer to 
tho Qur’an, more correctly include all books 
acknowledged by Mubajumadans to be the 
Word of God. They profess to receive all tho 
Jewish Scripture and the New Testament as 
well as the Qur^an aa the revealed Word of 
God. [prophets, inspiration ] 

SCULPTURE. Aiabic ansdh 
The making of carved,. 

graven, or sculptured figures, is understood 
to be forbidden in tho Qur’an under tho term 
$anam “ an idol ” (see Surah xiv 38) - 

also in Suiah v. 92. “ Verily wme, and 
games of chance, ami statues {an^ab), and 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan'n 
device.” 

ConstM^uontly sculpture is not allowed ac¬ 
cording to Mutrhm law, although ui-Uughit» 
says a ^anuTTi is that' which diverts the mind 
from God 

SEA. Arabic baAr “The 

8 oa," al-bahr, is a tprm applied in the Qur’an 
to the Rod Sea, known amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans aa the Bahru d-Quhum [red hka ] 
Surahs ii 47 ; vii. 184. “ Tho whips that sail 

like mountaiiia in tho sea,” are amongst the 
“ signs ” of God. (Soe Surah xlii 31 ) j In 
Surah lii. 6, Muhammad swears by “ tlio 
swelling sea” In Suiah xvii GK • “It m the 
Lord who drives tho ships for you in tho stm, 
that y«' may siKik after phuity from Him.” In 
Surali xvni 109, it occurs as an illustration 
of the houiidloss character of tho Word of 
God '• Weio tho sea ink for tho words of 
my Lord, th(3 pea would surely fail before tho 
wolds of my Lord fail, aye, though wo 
brought HR much ink again ” 

In Muhammadan works, in the Traditions 
and c</mmontanes, tho Arabic bahr is used 
foi largo rivers, as the Euphrates and tho 

Nile, m tho same eonso as the Ik'brow Q'l 

yam (but word nuAr Hebrew 

ndhar, occurs in tho.Qur’an for “ rivers 

It IS related that Muhammad said, “ Lot 
rii.ue butlhioe cliissos of ju'oplo cross tlio sea, 
(fui It h.is tlio undo! ii winch causes its 
tioubled motion), namely, (1) those who por- 
fuim tho Ilajj, 01 'Pilgrimage’^ (2) thoso 
uh<> make tho 'umiah, or ‘ \ ibilation ’ , (8) 
thu-u who go forth to wai” {MajrnWti V- 
Bihd,, vol 1. p 7 G ) 
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SEAL OF PROPHBOY 

The following aVo tho names of the seas as 
current in Muhammadan literature :— 

Al-Dahru H-AHzar, tho Green or Indian 
Ocean. 

Al-Bahru "l-AhyaZj tho White or Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. 

Al-Bahru C-Aswad^ tho Black, or Euxine 
Sea. 

Al-Bahru 'l-Azraq^ tho Blue or Persian 
Sea. 

Al-Bahru 'l-Qulzum^ or al-Bahru 'l-Ahmar^ 
the Red Sea. 

Al-Bahru 'l-Lu{, tho Soa of Lot or Dead 
Sea. 

Al-Bahru tho sea of Khizr, the 

Caspian Sea. 

SEAL OP PROPHECY. Khdtimu 
'n-Nubuwah ^ mole of 

an unusual size on tho Prophet’s back, which 
is said to have been the divine seal which, 
according to the predictions of tho Scriptures, 
marked Muhammad as the “ Seal of tho Pro¬ 
phets,” Khdtimu *n-Nabiyin. 

According to a tradition recorded in tho 
M'xshkdtu 'l-Ma^dbih, book in. ch. 7, it was 
the size of tho knob of a bridal canopy. 
Others say it was tho size of a pigoon’s ogg, 
or even the size of a closed fist. 

Shai^ ‘Abdu ’1-Ilaqq says “ it was a piece 
of flosh, very brilliant in appearance, and 
according to some traditions it had secretly 
inscribed within it, ‘ God is one and has no 
Associate.”' 

Ahu Ramsa', whose family were skilled in 
surgery, offered to remove it, but Muhammad 
refused, saying, “ Tho Physician thereof is He 
who placed it where it is.” 

According to another tradition, Muham¬ 
mad said to Abu Ramaa’jJ' Gome hither and 
touch ray back ”; which ho did, drawing his 
fingers ovor the prophetical seal, and, behold I 
there was a collection of hairs upon the spot. 
(See Muir, new ed. p. 542.) 

‘Abdu ’1-Haqq ^ao says it disappeared 
from the Prophet’s back shortly before his 
death. 

It is not clear how-far Muhammad encou¬ 
raged tho belief in this supernatural sign of 
his prophetic mission, but from his reply to 
Abu Ramsa’, it would not appear that he 
really attributed any special power to its 
existence. [muhammad.J 

SECTS OF ISLAM. Avsihicfirqah 
pi. fimq. Muhammad is re¬ 
lated to have prophesied that hia followers 
would bo divided into numerous religious 
sects. ' 

‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Umar relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said: “Verily it will happen to my 
people dven es H did to tho Children of Israel. 
The Children of Israel were divided into 
soventy-twO' sects, and my peoplo will be 
divided into seventy-threo. Every one of 
these sects will go to Hell except one sect.” 
The Companions saldr-** 0 Prophet, which is 
that? ” .He said, “ The religion which is pp- 
fesBod by me and my Companions.” {Mtsh- 
kdt, book i. ch. vi. pt. 3.) 
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The number has, however, far exceeded 
tho Prophet’s predictions, for the sects '6( 
Islam even exceed in number and variety 
those of tho Christian religion. 

Tho Sunnis arrogate to thomsolvoe the 
title of tho Ndjiyahf or those who are “ being 
saved ” (as, indood, do tho other sects), but 
within the limits of tho Sunni section of Mu¬ 
hammadans there arc four which are esteemed 
“ orthodox,” their differences consisting 
chiefly in minor differences of ritual, and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim law. These 
four orthodox sects or schools of interpreta¬ 
tion amongst the Sunnis, are tho Hanafiyah, 
tho Shafi‘iyah, tho Malakiyah, and the Ham- 
baliyah. 

1. Tho Hanafiyahs are found in Turkey, 
Central Asia, and North India. Tho founder 
of this sect was the Imam Abu Hanifah, who 
was born at al-B^ufah, the capital of al-‘Ir^,- 
A.D. 702, or A.H. 80, at which time four of the 
Prophet’s companions were still alive. Ho 
is the groat oracle of jurisprudence, and (with 
his two pupils, tho Imams Abu Yusuf and 
Muhammad) was the founder of the Hanafiyah 
Code of Law. 

2. Tho Shafi'iyahs are found in South 
India and Egypt. Tho founder of this school 
of interpretation was Imam Muhammad ibn 
Idris as-Shafi‘i‘, who was bom at Asqalon, in 
Paloslino, A.i>. 767 ( 4 ..H. 160). 

3. The Malakiyaha prevail in Morocco, 
Barbary, and other parts of Africa, and were 
founded by Imam Malik, who was born at al- 
Madinah, a.d. 714 (A.nu 95). He enjoyed the 
personal acquaintance of Abu Hanifah, and 
he was considered the most learned man of 
his time. 

4. Tho Hambaliyahs wore founded by 
Im&m Abu ‘Abdi ’Uah Ahxnad ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Hambal, who was bora at Baghdad. 
A.i>. 780 (A.H. 164). Ho attended the lec¬ 
tures delivered by ash-Shafl'i, by whom he 
was instructed in tho Traditions. His fol¬ 
lowers are found in Eastern Arabia, and in 
some parts of Africa, but it is the l^st popu¬ 
lar of tho four schools of interpretation. Tnoy 
have no Mufti at Makkah, whilst the other 
three sects are represented there. The Wah¬ 
habis rose from this sect. [wahhabi.J 

From the disciples of these four great 
Imams have proceeded an immense number of 
commentaries and other works, ail differing 
on a variety of points in their Constructions, 
although coinciding in their general prin¬ 
ciples. 

Tho (rhtydsu H-Lughdt gives the following 
particulars of the seventy-threo sects, spoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging them in six 
divisions of twelve sects each, and concluding 
with tho Ndjtyahj or “ Orthodox ” Sunnis. 

I.—The ndjiziyaht “ the Separatists,” who 
are divided into-— 

1. ^Alawiyah^ who esteem tho Khalifah 
‘Ali to have been a prophet. 

2. Ahadiyah^ who hold that ‘All is divine. 

3 Shu^aioiyah, who say ‘Ali was the first 
and best of the Khalifahs. 

4. Ishdqiyuh, who say the age of prophecy 
is not yet completed. 
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5. Zaidtt/ahy who hold that prayers can 
only be led by a descendant of ‘Ali. 

6. ^Ahhashjahy ■^vho snv al-‘Abl>ris, the 
undo of Muhammad, was tho only rightful 

Imam. 

7. Imdniiyahy who state that the woild is 
never left without an Imam of the Banu 
Hashim to lead tho prayers. 

8. Ndrisiyahy who say it is blasphomv for 
ene person to say he is better than another. 

9. Tandsukhiy^h, who believe in the tians- 
migration of souls. 

10. LdUniyah, those who euiso the names 
of Talhah, Zubair, and ‘Ayishah. 

11. Rdji'hjahy who behove that ‘AH is 
hidden in the clouds and will return again to 
this earth. 

12. Murtaz'n/ahy who say it is lawful for 
a Muslim to light against his Imam. 

II.—The Khdrifiyahy “ the Aliens,” who 
are divided into— 

1. Azraqiyahy who say there is no holy 
vision now to bo obtained by the suns'of men, 
as the days of inspiration are past. 

2. Riydzlyahf who say a man is saved by 
good works, and not by faith. 

3. ^adabiyahy who say God is indilTerent 
to the actions of men, as though Ho were m 
a state of sleep. 

4. Jdzimiyahy who hold true faith has not 
yet been made evident. 

5. Khaijiyahy who say to run away oven 
from double the number of infidels is a mortal 
.sin for Muslims. 

6. Kuziyahy who say that the human body 
is not made ready for prayer unless tho 
ablutions be such as entirely cleanse tho 
body. 

7. Kanziyah, who do not regard the giving 
of zakdt as necessary. 

8. MuHazilahy who maintain that evil 
actions are not according to tho dccieo of 
God, and that tho prayeis of a sinful man 
are not acceptable to God. and that faith is 
of man’s free will, and that the Qur’an is 
created, and that almsgiving andpiayer do 
not benefit the dead, and that thoie is no 
mizdn or kitdb, &c., at the Day of Judg* 
mont. 

0. Maimuniijahy who hold that belief in tho 
unseen is absurd. 

10. Muhkaru'iyafiy who .say God has not re¬ 
vealed Ilis will to mankind 

11 . Sirdpyahy who believe the,example of 
the saints is of no importance. 

12. A kh nashjahy who hold that there is no 
punishment for sin. 

III.—-The Jabarh^ah, the Demers of Free 
Will,” who arc divided into— 

1. Mnztnriyah, who hold that both good 
and evil are entirely from God, ami man m 
not responsible for his actions. 

2. Af'dliyahy who say man is fesponsihlc 
for his actions although the power to do and 
to act is alone from God. 

3. Mahyahy who believe that man possesses 
*n entirely free wdll. 

4. T^iriqiyahy who say faith without works 
wiU save a man. 


T). Bnkbihjnhy who believe that as every 
moital receives according to God'.s special 
gift, It Is nut thorefoic lawful for one to givo 
to ail"! her. 

G. Mutdiiiannhiah, who hold that good 
woi ks aie thu^e fioin uhich comfort and hap¬ 
piness are deiived in this woild. 

7 Kn^li'ni'iy<thy they who say punishment 
and lew aid is intlicted by God only according 
to file af (luris of man. 

b. IlnhihiydJiy w bo hold that as one friend 
never in piles another, so God, who is a God 
of love, does not punish his ow’n creation. 

h KJjauf 'iyahy wlio .say that just as a friend 
does not tcinfy his friend, ho God does not 
leiiify his people hy judgments. 

10. Fikihidk, who s;iy contemplation .is 
better than w-orship, and more pleasing to 
God. 

11. Hd'iahtifah, who hold that in the world 
there is no bueh a thing as fate or predestina¬ 
tion 

12 J[\i))at'iydh, who say that inasmuch as 
God doeth everything and eveiything is of 
God, man cannot be made responsible for 
either good or cviL 

IV.--The Qdtbn'n/dh, the “ Asserters of 
Free Will,” who are divided into— 

1. Ahadiya/iy who aeee})t the injunctions 
of God, hut not those of the Pro])het. 

2. Sandinyah, who say thcio are two 
eteinal principles, gooil and evil , good 
being of Ya/danand evil being of Ahramao 

3. Kdi^dimjdhy who say our actions are 
either the creation of God ui they are not 

4. xShaitunhjdhy who deny the personality of 
Satan 

3. Shai'dhjdhy w’ho say faith is yhair rnaUi- 
/(K/y oi “ uiK'i eated ” 

G. Wdfnnu/ah. who say the actions of man 
arc of no coaseijueuce, wlielhei they be good 
or evil. 

7. Ihiiraultyah, who maintain that the 
world has an eternal exibtenco. 

8. NdLiAyahy who say it is lawful to fight 
ugamst tho Imam m Khallfab. 

9. Mntafun! tynh y who s.iy the icpontance 
of sinners is not ac<.e))to<l iiv God 

UK (j,d.''Ulydhy who hold that the acquire¬ 
ment of wealth and learning n> a ichgious 
duly uidt'ied by God. 

11. As dZd/),/y<rby. who mamtaiu that i! is 
lawful to sp*‘ak of the Almighty as a tiling 
(s/mh) 

12. Muraud/Iifiydh, who say it i^ not 
evident whether evil is by God’s deciceor 
nut. 

^ -—The Jdhinuynhy the follower.s of Jahim 
ihn t^afwau, ^\ho are divKhal into— 

1. MH\tff<thy<rh. wlio sav the names and 
attributes of (;od aie eio.itcd 

2. Mutai dbtstydh.who hold that the ])Ower, 
knowledge, and puipose of C«od aia* created. 

3 MntdriKjibiydhy who say God hai a 
place, 

4. Waudlyahy who stale that those who 

enter hell will never escape from it, and that 
a or “believer,” will never enter 

hell. 
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6. ffarqlyah\ who say the inhabitants of 
hell will 80 burn, that in time they will be an¬ 
nihilated. 

6. MafMujqiyah^ wLo believe that the 
Qur’an, the Taurat, the Injil, and tjde Zubur 
are created. 

7. *‘lbar\yahy who say Muhammad was a 
learned man, and a philosopher, but not a 
prophet. 

8. Famyah^ who say both Paradise and 
Hell will be annihilated 

9. Ztanadiqxyahj who say the MiWaj, or 
“ascent of Muhammad to heaven,” was only 
m the spirit, and that the world is eternal, 
and that there is’no Day of Judgment. 

10. Lafzxyah^ who hold that the Qur’an is 
not an inspired writing, but that its instruc¬ 
tions are of God. 

11 Qahriyah, who say there is no pumsh- 
ment in the grave. 

12. Wdqifiyah. who state that it is not 
certain whether the Qur’an is create or un- 
oreate. 

VI, —Tho Murnyah., or “ Procrastinators/’ 
who are divided into— 

1. 'jTfirtqlyah, who say nothing is necessary 
but faith. 

2. Sh(Tiyah, who maintain that when once a 
person has repeated the Muhammadan creed 
he is saved. 

3. JRdJiyah, who believe that the worship 
of God is not necessary to piety, nor are good 
works necessary 

4. Shdkkiyah, who say a man cannot be 
certain if he has faith or not, for faith is 
spirit. 

5. Ndhiyah, who say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command¬ 
ments of God have not faith. 

6. ^Amahyahy who say faith is but good 
works. 

7. Manqu^iyah^ who say faith is sometimes 
less and sometimes more. 

8. Masta§niyahy who deprecate assurance 
in religion, but say, “ we are believers if God 
wills it.” 

9. Asfdarlyah^ who say qiyds, or “ analo¬ 
gical reasoning, in matters of faith is un¬ 
lawful. 

10. Bid^iyahj who hold that it is a duty to 
obSy a ruler, even if he give orders which are 
evil. 

11. Mushahbihiyah, who say God did lite¬ 
rally make Adam in his own image. 

12. Hashawiyahj who consider that in 
Muslim law there is no difference between 
wdjib, sunnahf and mustahab. 

VII. —The Ndjiyah, or “ Saved Ones,” make 
up the complete number of seventy-three. 

Mr. Sale traces all the Muhammadan sects 
to four sources :— 

1. The MuHaziliyahs, the followers of 
Wasil ibn‘A^a, who may bo said to have been 
the first inventor of scholastic divinity in 
Islam. 

2. The Sifdtiyuhs, or Attributists, who hold 
the contrary opinions of the Mu^taziliyahs. 

3. The Khdrijiyahs, or Aliens. Those who 
revolted from ‘Ali. 

4 Tho or the followers of ‘Ali 


The antholr of the Sbarhu ^l-Muwdqif BB.Yn 
there are eight leading divisions of the sect« 
of Islam:— 

1. The MuHazilah. 

2. The Shi-ahs. 

d. The KhawariJ. 

4. The Mui-jiyah. 

5. The Najjariyah. 

6. The Jabariyah. 

7 The Mushabbihiyah. 

8. The Najiyah. 

For an account of these leading sects, the 
reader is referred to the articles under their 
respective titles 

Shaikh ‘Abdu ’1-Qadir sayg there are not 
less than 150 sects in Islam 

SERMON Tho oration delivered 

at the Friday midday prayer is called tho 
^utbah ) exhortations at any other 

time are termed wa-z (Lc.) The former is 
an established custom in Islam, and tho dis¬ 
course IS always delivered at the Ma&jidu 
Jdmi\ or principal mosque, on Fridays, but 
sermons on other occasions although thoy 
are in accordance with the practice of^Mu- 
hammad, are not common. Very few Man¬ 
ia wis preach except on Fridays. [khutbah.J 

SERPENT, Arabic haiyah (^), 

occurs in the Qur’an onoe for the serpent 
made trom Moses’ rod (Surah ii. 21). The 
word (ned in another place (Surah vii 104) 

yxt'ban ((:jW*>) The Hebrew pari 

f'l'tnrtn is ai‘^( used for a large serpent in 
Muslim bouks but it does not occur in the 
Qur lin 

(n the Quran, Surah ii. 34, it is said Satan 
m.nie Adam and Eve to backslide and “drove 
them eiu from what they were in,” bnt no men¬ 
tion IS made of the serpent. 

The commentators say that when the devil 
attempted to get into Eden to tempt Adam, 
he was stopped by the ingelic guard at thq 
gatch' of Paiadise. whereupon he begged of 
the animals to carry him in to speak to Adam 
and his wife, but they all refused except the 
serpent, who took him between hie teeth and 
so introduced him to our first parents. {Taf- 
siru 'l-^Azizi, p 124.) 

SETH. Arabic Shis ; Heb. 

nxD Sheth The third son of Adam. A 

prophet to whom St is said God roveal^d 
fifty small portions of scripture [prophets,] 
In tho fourth century there existed in Egypt 
a'sect of gnostics, calling themselves Sethians, 
who regarded Seth as a divine emanation. 
(NeanderSC’A. Hist., vol. iL p. 115), which will 
account for Muhammad classing him as an 
inspirod prophet with a revelation. 

SKVEN DIALECTS. Arabic 

SaVaiu Akmf The 

Prophet 18 related to have said that the 
Qur’an was revealed in seven dialects {Mish- 
kdt, book ii. ch. ii.). The word abruf, trans¬ 
lated “dialects,” may admit of two intei'pre- 
tations understand it to mean that 
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the Qur’an contains seren kinds of revela¬ 
tion : Commandment (ami ), prohibition 
(na^y), history (qissah), parablo (j/nsd/), ex¬ 
hortation (wa^z), promises (n n^d(th)^ ainl 
threatening (tva^id). But the more oomrauu 
interpretation of ahrufis ‘‘ dialects,” bv h 
is understood that by changing the inflec¬ 
tions and accentuations of Avords, tho text of 
the Qur’an may be read in the then existing 
“ seven dialects” of Arabia, namely, QiikU"!!, 
Taiy, Hawazin, Yaman, Saqif, Hu/.ul. 1 ammi. 
[qub’an.] 

SEVEN SALAMS. Soven versi^s 

of the Qur’an, in which the woid 'in/am (^^), 
“ peace,” occurs :— 

Surah xxx\i. 58: “ Piuire shall bo the wonl 
spoken unto the righteous by a moiciful 
God.” 

Surah xxxvii. 77 ; “ Peact be on Xoah .uid 
on all creatures.” 

Surah xxxvii 109. Peace be on Abia- 

bam.” 

Surah xxxvii. 120: Peace be on Mo.-.cs 
and Aaron.” 

Surah xxxvii. 130- “ Peaie b« on Elias ’ 

Surah xxxvii. 181 • “ Peace be »>a Hi-, 
apostles.” 

Shrah xcvii. 5 : “ It is peace until the break¬ 
ing of tho morn.” 

These verses are recited hy tin; religious 
Muslim during sickness, or in season-, of 
danger or distress. In .some parts of Islam 
it is customary to write these se\en vcisos of 
the Qur’an on paper and then to wash otT the 
ink and drink it as a charm against evil 

SHA‘BAN Lif. “The 

month of separation.” The eighth month of 
the Muhammadan year. So-called bceau.se 
the Arab.s used to separate themselves in 
search of water during this uionth. 

*' SHAB-I-BARAT Tl"' 

Persian title for the fiBeenlh day of the 
munth Sha‘ha.n, which is called in Aiabie 
Lailatii 'nrui^f mm Sha^bdn, or ‘‘ the night ot 
the middle of Sha‘ban.’’ 

On this night, Muhammad said, Hod regis¬ 
ters annually all the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform dining tho yeai . 
and that all the childicn ot men, who are to 
bo born and to die in the yeai, aie leeonled 
Muhammad, it is said, cnjoiiual his followers 
to keep awake the whole night, to repeat ono 
hundred rak‘ah prayers, and to fa.st the next 
day ; but there are generally great rejoicings 
instead of a fast, and large sums of money 
are spent in fireworks It is tho “ Guy 
Fawkes Day” of India, being the night for 
display of fiieworks. 

The ^hah~i~Bardt is said to bo refeired to 
in the xuvth Surah of the Qur’an, verso 2, 
as “ the night on which all things are dis¬ 
posed in wisdom,” although the commenta¬ 
tors are not agreed as to wdiether the verso 
alludes to this mght or tho Shab-i-ilaJi, on 
the 27th of the month of Kainazun 

The Sfiab-i-Baidt is frequently confounded 
with the Ldilatu d-Qadr^ or, as it is called in 
India, the Shaft-:-Qadt 


SHAB-I-QADR (;Ai s-a). [lm- 

LATfJ ’l-QADK.] 

SHADI Persian. Lit 

“ Fcstivit}Tho ordinary term used foi 
w'edding=5 amongst Persian and Urdu-speaking 
peojiles In Arabic tho term is ‘ar.s 
[makruge.] 

.SHADIDU ’L-QUWA j^j.4.). 

Lif."Ono temble in jiower.” A title given 
to the agent of inspn*ation in tho Sfiratu ’1- 
Kajui (liH )’ ^ “ Yorily the Qur’an is 

no othei than a re\elation revealed to him; 
one terrible m powei (shoi/idu 'l-qnwd) taught 
it him.” 

Commoiitators ai-o unanimous in assigning 
this title to the angel GabiioL 

SHAF‘ (^^). A term ii.^ed for 

ruL'ahs of prayer wheu recited in pairs. 

SHAFA^A’H [iNTERCES- 

ftlON.] 

ash-SHAFIT^ Imfini 

Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Sharel, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of -Sunnis, 
wa-, born at Askalon in Palostino a.u. 150 
Ho was of the same tribe as tho Prophet, 
and is distinguished by the appellation of 
al-Imamu ’l-Muttalibi, or Qnrai.sh Muttalibi* 
becau.se of his descent fiom the Prophet'.s 
grandfather, ‘.Vbdu 'l-Muftalih He derived 
his pationymic adi-^hutin fiom his grand¬ 
father, ShiifM Ibn a.'.-Sa'ilj. His family were 
at tiist among the most inveterate'of Mu¬ 
hammad’s enemies I^l^ fathei, carrying tho 
.standard of the tube of Ilashim at the battle 
of Badi, was taken piisoner i>y tho Muslims, 
but released on r.insoin, and ajfterwarda be¬ 
came a Convert to Islam. Ash-Shali‘i is 
repoited by Muslim writers to be the ino.st 
■^■'ftoourate of .all the traditiomst.s, and, if their 
accounts be well iounded, nature had indeed 
endowed him with oxtraoidimiry talent.s for 
excelling ill that species of literature It is 
said that at seven yeai s of ago he liad got 
the whole Qur’an by lote. .it ten lie had 
committed to mouini y the Aluicatta' of 
5irihk, aiurTiT iifteeri lie obtained tho rank 
of MuftT lie jiassed tho earlier part of hi» 
life .it Gci/a, 111 Palestine (which bus oc¬ 
casioned many to think he wa-. born in that 
place) , Iheie Tu' completed Ins education 
and afterw.iids louiuvcd to Makkah. llt> 
came to Baglulad am 195, whcio he gave 
lectures on tho tiaditums. and compo.sod lii<» 
first, woik, entitled (d-U.MV From Bag^lidud 
be went on a pilgrimage to .Makkah, and 
fKom thenco afterwards jiassed into Egypt,, 
where he met with Imam Malik It doe.s 
not appear that he i‘vei returned from that 
countly, but spent thi; leniamder of hi.s lifo 
there, dividing his time botw’con the excrci.ses 
of religion, tlie mstruelion of the ignorant, 
and the composition of his later works. IIo 
died at Cano a.h, 201. .Vltliough he was 
foitv-so\en yeais of age bofoie he hegau to 
publish, and died at fifty-four, hia work.s are 
more voluminous than those of any other 
Muslim doctor The-, was a great enemy to 
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the scholastic divines, and most of his pro¬ 
ductions (especially upon theology), were 
written with a view to controvert their 
absurdities. Ho is said to have been the 
first who reduced the science of Jurispru¬ 
dence into a regular system, and to have 
loade a systematic collection of traditions. 
Imam Hambal remarks that until the time 
of a8h-Shafi‘i men did not know how to 
distinguish between the traditions that were 
in force and those that were cancelled. His 
first work was, as before-mentioned, the 
or “fundamentals,” containing all the 
principles of the Muslim civil and canon law 
His next literary productions were the Siinan 
and Masnady both works on the traditional 
law, w'hich are held in high estimation among 
the Sunnis, His works upon practical di¬ 
vinity are various, and those upon theology 
consist of fourteen volumes. His tomb is 
still to be seen at Cairo, where the famous 
Salahu 'd-din afterwards (a.h 587) founded 
a college for the preservation of his works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. The 
mosque at Hirah was built by Sultan Qhiyaso 
’d-Din for the same purpose Imam ash 
Shafi‘i is said to have been a person of acute 
Tliscoriiment and agreeable conversation. His 
reverence for God was such that ho never 
was heard to mention his name except in 
prayer His manners were mild and ingra¬ 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroseness or severity in a teacher, it being 
a saying of his that whoever advised Uis 
brother tenderly and in private did him a 
service, but that public reproof could only 
operate as a reproach His principal pupils 
were Jmam Ahmad ibn Hambal and az* 
Zuhairi, the former of whom afterwarda 
founded a sect [hanbal]. 

The Shafi‘i sect of Sunnis is chiefly met 
with in Egypt and Arabia. 

SHAQHAR (jUfc). A double 

treaty of marriage common amongst the 
■pagan Arabs, viz. the man marrying the 
sister or daughter of another, and in return 
giving his sister or daughter in order to 
avoid paying the usual dower. It is strictly 
forbidden by the Muhammadan religion (see 
Mishkdt, book xii. ch. 11), although it is 
even now practised by the people of (Jentral 
Asia 

SHAH (fiU). Persian. ‘‘ A King.** 

A title usually given to members of the 
Ascetic order, and to Saiyids, as Faqir 
Shah, Akbar Shah. It has, however, become 
a common addition to surnames, both in 
India and other countries, and no longer 
denotes a position of dignity 

SHAHADAH (wV 94>) “ Evidence.** 

(witnesses.] Martyrdom, [mabtyrs.] 

SHAHID [martyes, wit¬ 

ness.] 

ash-SHAHID “Tbe 

Witness.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It frequently occui's in 
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the Qur'iin for the Almighty (e.g Surah iii. 
93) as one who soetb all things. 

SHAHINSHAH A 

Persian title given to the King of Persia— 
“ King of Kings.” It is a title striotly for¬ 
bidden in Traditions, in which it is related 
that Muhammad said “-King of Kings’ is 
the vilest name you can call a man, for there 
IS no other King of Kings but God ” {MishLdt, 
book xxii ch viii.) 

SHAIKH (e^)) filiuyukh, ash* 

ijdkh^ or Tuashdyi^h. A venerable old. man. 
A man above fifty years of age. A man of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
weshes, Shayldiu '/-Islam, a title given to 
the chief Maulawi or Qa^i of the cities of 
Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus, &c. 

SHAITAN [devil.] 

SHAJJAH pi. shijdj 

[wounds.] 

SHAKING HANDS. Arabic 

musdfahah Is enjoined in 

the Traditions, and is founded upon the 
express example of Muhammad himself. 

Al-BanV ibn ‘Azib says the Prophet said, 
“ There are no two Muslims who meet and 
shake hands but their sms will be forgiven 
them before they separate.” [Mishkdt, book 
xxii. ch iii.) 

ash-SHAKOK i)^)- “The 

Acknowledger of Thanksgiving.” One of the 
ninety-nino special attributes of the Al¬ 
mighty. Qur’an, Surah xxxv. 27 : “ Verily 
He (God) is forgiving, and an acknowledger 
of thanksgiving.” When used for anyone 
but God it means one who is grateful, e.g 
Qur’an, Surah xxxiv 12 : “ Few of my ser¬ 
vants are grateful.” 

ash-SHA’M Lit. “That 

which is on the left-hand (looking to the 
rising sun),” i.e. tho northern country to 
Makkah. Syria. 

ash-SHAMS “ The 

Sun.” The title of the xcist Surah of the 
Quri^, which begins with the word. 

SHAQQU ’S-SADR (jxJl ^). 

tiit. “ The splitting open of the heart.” Anas 
relates that “ the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when he was playing with boys, 
and took hold of him, and laid him on the 
ground, and split open his heart, and brought 
out a little bag of blood, and said to Mu¬ 
hammad, ‘This IS the devil’s part of you. 
After this, Gabriel washed tho Prophet’s 
heart with zamzam water, then sewed it up 
and replaced it. Then tbe boys who were 
with the Prophet came running to, his nurse, 
saying, ‘ Verily Muhammad is killed.*” Anas 
also says that he “ had seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet’s breast.” (^Mishkdt^ 
book xxiv. ch. vi.) 

According to the commentators al-Baizawi, 
al-KamMan, and Husain, tho first verse of 
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tlie xcrvth Surah of the Qur’an refers to this 
event; “Have we not opened thy breast for 
thee, antf^takcn off from theo thy burden, 
which galled thy back ? ” But it seems 
probarblo that this simple verse of one of the 
earliest chapters of the Qur’an refers merely 
to the enlightenment of Muhammad’s heart, 
and that his followers afterwards invented 
the miracle in order to give a supernatural 
turn to the passage. [mduammad.J 

SHAK‘ (e/.). [law.] 

SHARAB (v'V). lu its original 

moaning, “ that which is drunk.” A drink. 
Always applied to wine and intoxicating 
drinks. In mystic writings, sharab, “ wine,” 
ftignifioa4ho dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 

SHARK (c/-). Lit- “Expound- 

ing.” A term used for a commentary written 
in explanation of any book or treatise, as 
distinguished fiom tafsir, which is used only 
for a commentary of the Qur’an. These 
expositions are written either in the text, or 
on the side of the book or treatise they 
attempt to expound. The term, however, 
generally used for marginal notes is bashiijah. 
For example, the Tanvnru U-Abitdr is the 
rnatn, or text, of a great work on Muham¬ 
madan laws, written by iShamsu ’d-Din Mu¬ 
hammad AH. 905; the Dun u'l-MuU)t(h is 
a Rharh^ or commentary written on that work 
by ‘Alfi’tl-Din Muhammad, a.h. 1088; and 
theor marginal notes on these two 
works, is ihQ Hadciu d-Muht(h\ by Muhammad 
Alum. 

SHARl’AH The law, in- 

eluding both the teaching of the Qur’an and 
of the traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
[law.] 

SIIART Tlio conditions of 

marriage, of contracts, Ac. 

SHAVING. The shaving of the 

beard is forbidden in the Traditions, for Ihn 
‘Umar relates that the Prophet said: “Do 
tho opposite of the polythei.sts, let your 
beards grow long and clip your mustachios.” 
The shaving of tho head is allowed, piovided 
the whole and not a part is shaven, for tho 
Prophet said ; “ .^have off all the hair of tlie 
head or let it alone. {MishLui^ xx. ch. iv 
pt. 3.) 

In Afghanistan it is the custom to .shave 
the head, but nut in other parts of Lslam. 

SHAVING TH^TTiEAD. Arabic 
tafiUq Forbidden in the 

Hadis (^Mishkdt^ book xiv. ch. v.), although 
it is most common amongst the Muljamma- 
dans of India and Central Asia. 

SHAWWAL (jy). Lit. ‘^The 

month of rai.sing the tail.” Tho tenth month 
of the Muhammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the title of this month, see 
Liu\q'b»At able Diet, in loco.') 

SHA‘YA’ (oU*A). [ISAIAH.] 
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SHECHINA. [SAKINAH, TABUT.] 
SHEM. Arabic Sam A son 

of Noah. Not mentioned in the Qur’an, but 
his name is given in commentaries. 

SHF AH Lit. Followers.’* 

The foUoiiiers of ‘AIT, first cousin of Mu- 
hammand and the husband of his daughter 
Fatimah. The ShPahs maintain that ‘Ali 
was the first legitimate Ividni or Khalifah, or 
successor, to the Prophet, and therefore reject 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Usman, the fir.st three 
I^alTfahs of the Sunni Muslims, as usurpers. 
They are also called the Dndmii/ahs, becau.so 
they believe tho Mu.slim religion consists in 
the true knowledge of the Imam or rightful 
leaders of tho faithful. Also the I find- 
Uishatiyah. or the tivelveans, as followers of 
the twelve Imams. The Sunni Muslims call 
them the lldfizi. or the fonsakers of tho 
truth. The Shi‘ahs strenuously maintain 
that they are tlio “ oithodox ” Mu.slims, and 
arrogate to themselves (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of al-Mdminun^ or the 
“ True Believers.” 

The spirit of division, which appeared 
among the followeis of Muhammad, even 
before his death, broke out with greater 
violence after it: and the rapid strides of his 
successors to even imperial power, only af¬ 
forded a wider sphere for ambition. The 
groat and radical difference between the 
Shi‘ahs and Sunnis, as wo have already re¬ 
marked, arises from the former maintaining 
the divine and indefeasible right of ‘AH to 
succeed to tho f^alifate on the' death of tho 
Prophet. ‘All’s claims, they a.sscrt, rested on 
his nearness of kindred to Muhammad, uf 
whom he was a cousin, and on his having 
married Fatimah, tho only offspring of tho 
Prophet^ which survived him. They also 
assert that he was expressly declared his 
successor by the Prophet himself, under 
direct guidance from God. 

Tho text quoted in defence of the divine 
institution of the Khalifute in tho Prophet’s 
own family, is tho 118th verse of tho SiTratu 
’1-Biiqaiah, or the Second Chapter of the 
Qur’Tm, which reads :— 

“And when his Loid tried Abraham witli 
words and he fulfilled them, He said, ‘ I am 
about to make of thee an IMAM to mankind 
ho .said, ‘ Of my offspring also? ’ ‘ My cove¬ 

nant,’ said God, ‘ embraceth not evil doers ’ ” 

According to the Shi‘ahs, this passage 
shows that the Imamato, or Khalifate, is a 
divine institution, and the possessor thereof 
must be of the seed of Abraham. This the 
Sunnis would also admit, as they hold that 
the true Khaliiah can only be one of the 
Quraish tribe [khalifah], but from the ex¬ 
pression, “ my covenant embraceth not evil 
doers,’ the Shi‘ah doctors establish the super¬ 
natural character of tho Khalifate, and hold 
that the divinely appointed lender must 
himself be without spot or blemish or cajia* 
city to sin. The primeval cication of ‘Ali is 
therefore a dogma of the Shi‘ah faith. 

The author of the Ilaydtu'l-Qulub (Mov 
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rick’s ed., p. 4), says: “ Tho Prophet de¬ 
clared that the Most High had created him, 
and ‘AU and Fatimali. and Hasan and Husain, 
before tho creation of Adam, and when as yet 
thero was neither heaven, nor earth, nor dark¬ 
ness, nor light, nor sun, nor moon, nor para¬ 
dise, nor hell.’ [haqiqatu 'L-MiiirAMMAnn ah.] 

The Shi‘ah traditions also give veiy lengthy 
accounts of tho nomination of ‘Ali by the 
Prophet to bo his successor The following 
is the account given in tho Hayatu 'l-Qulub 
(p. ;3;u) :~ 

“When the ceremonies of tho ])ilgriniage 
wore completed, the Prophet, attended by 
‘All, and the Muslims, left Makkoh for al- 
Madiiiah. On reaching Ohadiikhum, ihe 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known as a stopping-place for 
caiavails because it had ncitliei \^atcl n-o 
pasturage. Tho reason for stopping at this 
place heing a direct mosaago fiom the VI- 
mighty. The Projihot had lecoived divine 
messages on tho subject before, hut He h;id 
not bcfoic exjircssly apjioiritfol the timi' of 
‘All’s iiiaugui ation ’’ 

■X # # # * 

‘‘As the day was very liot, tho Piophct 
ordered them to take slndtcr iindto sono' 
thorn trees. HaMng oidered .ill tho v'aniel- 
.aaddh's to bo ]nled uj) for a puljid, he com¬ 
manded a hcLjld to suintn<<n tho people 
around him. Most of them had bound then 
cloaks on tlicir feet as a })iotc<'tion from tho 
excessive heat. W'lien all tho jicojile wcie 
assembled, the Propbi't ascended the pulpit 
made of camcl-^ouldles, and, ('ailing to him 
tho Commander of tho Faithful placed 

him on his light hand Muhammad thou 
gave ])raise to (bul, and foretold Ins owm 
death, saying that ho had been called to the 
gate of (.Tod. He then Biid,‘I leave among 
you the 13(/ok of God, to which, wliilo you 
adhere, von will never go astiay. I leave 
witli )nn the nn'inbors of iiiy family who can¬ 
not bo separatt'd flora the Book of God until 
both they and tho Book join uie at the foun¬ 
tain of al-Kausar ’ |K^rsAU ) lie then, 
with a loud voice, said, ‘ .Vm I not doau'r to 
yiiU than your own live',?’ And all tin' 
peopbr said, ‘ Yes.’ He then took the hands 
of ‘All and laised them up so high, that tho 
whiU of his arm-pits a[ij)eaied, and .-.aid, 
‘W^hosocvei from Ins licait leccives me a-, lus 
master, then lot him rofen e‘Ah, U Loid, 
bcfiiend ‘Ali Bo the cncuiv of all bis ene¬ 
mies. Help all who help him, and forsake 
,ali who forsake him. ” 

Tho wiitci' also says 

“Certain autlioi ities, both Shi‘ah ,and 
Sunni, declare that when tho Piojdiet died, 
tho hvpociiticai Muhajirs and Ansars, such as 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Abclu 'i-Balinian ibnu 
d-‘Auf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfoit them at tiic tunc of his 
death, assemhlod at the abode of the Banu 
S.iudah, and plotted to .seize the Khalifatc. 
i\lost of them did not perform tho prayers at 
the Prophet’s burial, although ‘Ali sent to 
call them for tho purpose. Thi.s plan was to 
make Abii Bakr Khalifah, and foi this they 
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had plotted in the Prophet’s lifetime. Tho 
hypocritical Ansars, however, wished to make 
Su'd ibnu ’l-Abfidali Khalifah, but they were 
over-niled by the Muhajirs A certain man 
brought tho information that Abu Bakr was 
constituted Khalifah, when ‘Ali was in tho 
act of filling in tho earth of the Prophet’s 
giave, and said that tho hypnciites had 
feared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over, they ^Yould not succeed 
in their design of depriving ‘Ah of lus rights, 
‘Ali laid his spado on the giound and lecitod 
the fiist verses of tin* xxixtb Surah of the 
Qur’an : ‘ A. L./M. Ho men reckon that they 
will be l('ft alono who say, “ WV* lu'lievo," and 
not he tried? Whi did try tho.se who weie 
hefoic them, and God will suioly know tho.se 
who are truthful, and ho will .suioly know 
those who are li.irs ’ ” 

The .Shi‘ali'7 beluna'' that at this time God 
made .special rc\clations to Fatimah, tin* 
l‘ro})b('t*s daughtci, and “All's wife. 'riie^'O 
rt'\clation' aic .--aid to li.ne bis'ii jiossesscd l)y 
tin' last of the Imams, al-Malnii, and to bo 
still in bis jM'sscssion [mmidi ] 

it need scaiccly bi; addod that tl'c Sunni 
wntcis (K'liv cviuy word ol thest' ti.iditions 

The stioiig liand of the Sunni Khalifah 
•Ihnar ki'pt the claims of ‘AH m ahi'vancc , 
lull wlu'n ‘IHiiai dmd, tin' Khilif.ili' wa.s 
otTeicd to ‘All, on condition that In' w’onid 
govern accoidmg to the Qm'aii. and the tia- 
(litioiis as iiM'enod l'\ the Suiinis Inc 
aiiswt'i of’.Vh not being deemed sgii,fact,01 \ , 
tho election dcvolv(’d upon 'Usman ((dliman). 
Usman was .i.ssassinated ah do, and - Mi 
was ('le<'te(l onjiis own tcinis, in .sjute <if tin' 
ojiposition of‘Avishah. the fa\ourit(’ wif*’ ft 
tho Propiu't, who had become a gu'at in- 
fluenco 111 Isbim. 

Olio of the liist acts of ‘,\li was to recall 
Mu‘uwivah fioni Syria. M maw lyali i efused, 
and then cbiiinod tho Kb.ilifate fm himself. 
His (daims w(‘i c supjiortcd by-.V \ ish.ili 'Ah 
A\aH ovcntnallv assassinated at Kufah, \ ii. 
40, and upon lus d(‘ath his -.on Hasan w.is 
cl(?ctcd Khalifah, Imt In ic-^igin'd it in fa\onr 
of .Mu'awiyah, on the conditiMii that he should 
resume it oii tin- death of tln'laltei. Mu'a- 
wiyah consented to tins ai i angrnient, al¬ 
though secretly detciunning tlial lus own 'c n 
Ya/.nl .should be bis sin c(\ssor. 

Upmi tho d'satli (d Muhiwiv.ili. a ii. 00, lus 
son Ya'/id,‘‘the Polluted," otdained the posi- 
.sition of Imam oi Khalif.ah, witlmut tlio foim 
of election, and with this ('vinit ('oiiimoneed 
tin' great Shrali hcliisin, w liich has divided 
tho forec.s of Ifi.nn until thm day. 

The le:iduig, or “oitliodox” sect of tho 
Shrahs, the /»/<lin'njr{hi>, leceivc the following 
as the rightful Khalifahs. - 

1 ‘All, the son-in-lavv of the Prophet. 

V- Al-ll.i.san, the .scui of ‘All. 

ii. Al-Husrnn, the .second .son of ‘Ali. 

4. ‘.Ml, suinamed Zainii 'l-‘Abidin, the son 
of al-llu-^ain 

5. Muhammad al-Bilqir, son of Zaina *1- 
‘Abidin. 

(J. Ja‘far as-Sadiq. son of Muhammad al- 
Baqir. 
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7. Mu? 5 a al-Kazim, son of Ja‘far 

8. Ar-Raza, son of Musa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ar-Raza. 

10. ‘All an-Naqi, son of Muhammad at* 
Taqi. 

11. Al-Hasan al-‘Asfcan, son of ‘Ali an- 
Naqi. 

12. Muhammad, son of al-Hasan al-Askari, 
nr the Imam al-Ma/idi, who is supposed by 
the Shi'‘ahs to ho still alive, thou^fh he has 
withdrawn for a time, and they say he will 
again appear in the last days as the Mahdi^ 
or “ Director.-’ which the Prophet prophesied 
would appear before the Day of Judgment 
(mahdi.J 

The Imamites trace the descent of this 
Imam Muhammatl as direct from ‘Ali, thus 
making him the tw^elfth lawful Imam, on which 
account they are called the I^nd-^ashariyah. 
or the “ Twelvcans.’* They assert that this 
last Imam, whilst still a boy, being perse¬ 
cuted by the Abbaside Khalifabs. disappeared 
down a well in the courtyard of a house at 
Hillah near Baghdad, and Ibn Khaldun says, 
so late as even in his day, devout Shi'ahs 
would assemble every evening after sunset 
nt this well and entreat the absent Imam to 
appear again on earth. 

In the present day, during the absence of 
Iho Imam, the Shi'ahs appeal to the Mujta- 
hiduriy or “ enlightened doctors of the law,” 
whose opinion is final on all matters, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

There have been two great schisms in the 
succession of the Imams, the first upon the 
death of ‘Ali Zainu ’l-‘Abidin, when part of 
the sect adhoicd to his .son Zaid. the founder 
of the Zaidiyah .sect. And the second on the 
death of aa-Sadiq, when his father nominated 
his second son, Mu.sa al-Kiizim. as his succes- 
•sor, instead of allowing the Kh alifate to go in 
Isma'il’.s family ; those who adhered to Isma‘irs 
family being called Ismd^iliyah. The great 
body of the Shi‘ahs acknowdodgo Musa al- 
Kazim and his descendants as the true 
Imams, 

The Isma‘iliyali, like the Twelveans, 
make profession of a loyal attachment to the 
cause of ‘All. Their schism was occasioned 
by a dispute regarding the succession to the 
Imamato on the death of Imam Ja*far Sadiq. 
.Tafar had four sons, the eldest of whom was 
Isma’il. One day, however,I.sma’il was seen in 
a state of inebriety, and his father disinherited 
him, and .'ippointed his son Musa. The 
greater number of the Shbahs accepted this 
decision, but a small number, who regarded 
the drunkenness of tlio Imam as an evidence 
that he accepted the hidden meaning and not 
the legal precepts of Islam (I), remained 
attached to Isma il. They say from tho time 
of ‘All to the death of Muhammad, the .son of 
r.^miVil, the Imam.s were visible, but from liis 
death commenced the .succession of concealed 
Imams The fourth of these “concealed” 
Imrans was a certain ‘Abdu 'llah, who lived 
.about the thud century of tho Hijrah. 

The contentions of the Shi‘ahs regarding 
the su('( ( ssiou bnji'o become endless, and 
of the piovcrbial se.venty-three sects of Islam, 


not fewer than thirty-two are a8.signcd to the 
Shi‘ahs, and, according to the Skarku 
MuwdqiJ\ there are as many as seventy 
thre^ sects of the Shi‘ahs alone. 

According to the Sharhn 'l-Muwdqify the 
three principal sects of the Shi'as are (1) 
Ghuldt, or Zealots, the title generally given 
to those who. through their excessive zeal 
for the Imams, have raised them above tho 
degree of human beings. (2) Zaidiyah^ 
those who separated after the appointment 
of Muhammad Baqir to the I^alifate, and 
followed Zaid. (3) Imanilyak^ or those who 
acknowledged Ja^far Siidiq as.the rightful 
Imarri, to the exclusion of Isma‘il, and which 
appears to be what may be called the ortho¬ 
dox sect of the 8hi‘as. Out of these three 
great divisions have grown innumerable aacts, 
which it would be tedious to define. All 
Shi‘ab religionists are more or less infected 
with mysticism 

Many of the Shi'ahs have carried then- 
veneration for ‘AH so far, as to raise him to 
the position of a divine person, and most of 
the sects make their Imams partakers of tho 
divine nature. These views have their foun¬ 
dation in the traditions already quoted, which 
assert the pre-existence of Muhammad and 
‘AH, and they have undoubtedly been fostered 
by the gnostic tendencies of all forms of per- 
sian belief, especially Sufiism. [sun,] 

Since the accession of IsmiVil, the first of 
the Sufi dynasty, a.d. 1499, tho Shi‘ah faith 
has been the national religion of Persia. 
Nadir Shah, when at the summit of his power, 
attempted to convert the Persians to tho 
Sunni form of Jslam, in order to assist his 
ambitious designs, but the attempt failed, and 
the attachment of the Persians to the SliPah 
faith has remained as decided a.3 ever. 

Sir Lewis Polly remarks ;— 

“ Though the personal history of Ali and 
his .sons w'as the c.xciting cause of tho'Shiah 
schism, its predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in tho impassable ethnological gulf which 
separates tho Aryan and Semitic races. 
Owing to their strongly centralised form of 
government, the empire of the Sassanides 
succumbed at once before the onslaught of 
tho Saracens; still, Persia was never really- 
converted to Islam, and when Mohammed, 
the son of Ali, the son of Abdullah, the son 
of Abbas, tho uncle of tho Prophet Moham¬ 
med, proclaimed tho Imamato as inherent of 
divine right, in the descendants of the Caliph 
Ali. the vanquished Persians rose as one man 
against their Arab conquerors. The sons of 
Abbas had all espoused the cause of their 
cousin Ali against Moawiyah, and when Yezid 
succeeded to the Caliphate, Abdullah refused 
to acknowledge him, and retired to Mecca. 
It was he who tried to dissuade Husain from 
I going to Cufa. His son w’as AHj who, by 
j order of the Caliph Walid, was flogged and 
! paraded through the streets of Damascus, 
mounted on a camel, with his face to its tail, 
and it was to avenge this insult on his father 
, that Mohammed resolved to overthrow tho 
' dvnasty of tlio Ommiades 

“ The Persians, in theii hatred of tho 
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Arabs, bad from tho first accepted the rights 
of the sons of Ali and Fatimah to the Imamate ; 
and Mohammed cunningly represented to 
them that tho Imamate had been trans¬ 
mitted to him by Ahoi\ Hashim, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Caliph Ali, 
whose mother was a daughter of tho tribe of 
Hanifah. This was a gross fraud on tho dc- 
flcendants of Fatimah, hut the Pwsians eared 
not so long as they threw off th$ Arab yoke.'” 
{MiuicJe Intro., p xvi, . W H. Allen & 

Co., 1879.) 

Tho Muhammadans of the province of 
Oudh m British India are for tlie must part 
Shi‘ah.s, and there are a few lu the region of 
Tirah, on the frontier of India With tho 
exception of the province of Oudh, tho Mu¬ 
hammadans of India arc for the most part 
Sunnis of the Hanati sect, hut practices pecu¬ 
liar to the Shi‘ahs have long prevailed in 
certain localities. In most paits of India, 
where the parties are Slu‘ahs, the law of 
thi.s school of juri.sprudenco is alw.ays ad¬ 
ministered, especially with regard to mar¬ 
riage and inheritance 

It is not correct, as stated by Sale (Intro¬ 
duction to the Koian) and others, that the 
Shi'ahs lejoot tho Sumtdh, or Tiailitiuus, 
for although the Shi'ahs do not receive the 
“ si.x correct hooks of tho Sunnis,” they ac¬ 
knowledge five collcction.s of their own, 
namely . (1), Al-Kufi. (2) Manlayustahzirahu 
l-F.iqih, (3) Tahzib, (4) Istibsar, (o) Nahju 
1-Balaghab [tu.\uiiioN8.] Tho work.s 
wiitten on the traditions are very numerous. 

The Rev James L Merrick (Boston, 1850) 
has translated into English jiortions of the 
Jlayiitu 'i-Unluh, tho most popular book of 
traditions amongst the Shi‘ahs It wa.s ori¬ 
ginally compiled by Muhammad Baqir, son of 
Muhammad Taki, whose last work was tho 
well-known llmiqu 'l~\aqin^ A.H. 1027 (a.i>. 
1027). 

The Shi*ah school of |urisprudence is of 
earlier date than that of the Sunnis, for Abu 
llariifab, the father of tho Sunni Code of 
Muslim bnv, received his first instructions in 
jurisprudence from Ja‘far as-Sadui, the sixth 
Imam of tho Shi‘ahs ; but this learned doctor 
afterwards separated from his teacher, and 
established a code of laws of his own. 

Tho difi’ereuces between the Shi-ahs and the 
Sunnis are very numerous, but the following 
are the principal points ;— 

(1) Tho discussion as to the office of Imam, 
already alluded to. 

(2) The Shi‘ahs have a profound veneration 
fur the Ivhalifah ‘Ali, and some of their sects 
regard him as an incarnation of divinity, 
whilst they all assert that next to the Pro¬ 
phet, *Ali IS tho most perfect and excellent 
of men. 

(3) They pos.sess yfujtahids^ or “ en¬ 
lightened doctors,” whose opinion is final in 
matters of Muslim law and doctrine. The 
Mujtahid is the highest degree amongst Mu¬ 
hammadan doctors The Sunnis say, in the 
present divided condition of Islam it is im¬ 
possible to appoint them, but the Shi‘ah9 still 
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elect them in Persia, and the appointment is 
confirmed by the king, [mujtahid.] 

(4) They observe the ceremonies of the 
Muharram in commemoration of al-Hasan 
and al-IIusain, whilst the Sunnis only observe 
the tenth day of the Muhanam, or tho 
^Asliuia, being, they .say, the day on which 
(iud cieated .Vdam. [muharram.] 

(5) They include the Majusi^ or fire wor¬ 
shippers, amongst the Ahln 'l-Kitab, or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst tho Sunnis only acknowdodgo 
the Jews, Christians, and Muslims as .such. 

(<») They admit tho principle of religious 
cumpromifio called Tnqii/ah {hi. “ Guarding 
oneself”). A pious fraud, whereby tho 
Sliuah Muhammadan believes he is justified 
in either smoothing dowm, or denying, the 
peculianpos of Ins religious belief m order 
to save himself from ])ci sccution. [taqiyah.] 

(7) The\o aco als(t various mmoi difToroncos 
in tho liturgical ceremonies of the Shi ahs, 
which will bo foiiml in tho account of tho 
liturgical pravei.s. [tuaykr ] 

(8) The dilYcreiiccs between the civil law 
of the Shi‘ahs and Sunni have been carefully 
noted in Mr, X B. 1C Bailhe’s Introduction to 
his Diyp'^i of tfie fi/KDiietoi Code (London, 
1869):— 

(.i) “ With regard to the soxoa, any connec¬ 
tion between them, which is not .sanctioned by 
somo relation founded upon contract or upon 
.slavery, is denounced by both tho sects as 
zin(2\ or foi nii'ation. But, according to tho 
Uanafiyahs, the contract must be for the liye.s 
of the partio.s, or the W’oniiiri bo the slave of 
the man, and it is only to a relation founded 
on a contract for life that they give the name 
of nikdh, or marriage. According to the 
Shi‘ah.s, the contract may be either tem¬ 
porary, or for life, and it is not necessary 
that tho slave .should he the actual property 
of the man; foi it is sufficient if the usufruct 
of her person be temporarily .surrendered to 
him by her owner. To a relation established 
in any of these ways tliey give the name of 
m/edh, or marriage, which is thus, according 
to them, of throe kinds, permanent, tempo¬ 
rary, and servile. It is only their permanent 
marriage that admits of any comparison with 
the marriage of the Uanafiyahs. And hero 
there is, in the first place, somo difference in 
tho words by which the contract is effected. 
According to the Uanafiyahs, the words may 
bo sarih (express) or kindyah (ambiguous). 
According to the Sln‘ahs, they must always be 
express ; and to the two express terms of the 
oilier sect (nikdh and fazwij) they add a third 
mut'ah^ which is rejected by tho others as in¬ 
sufficient. [mut‘ah.] Further, while tho liana- 
fiyahs regard the presence of witnesses as 
essential to a valid contract of marriage, tho 
Shrahs do not deem it to bo in anywise riecos- 
-sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, in both schools; but tiiere is 
this difference bet ween them, that the Hana- 
fiyah includes a difference of ddr, or nation¬ 
ality, among tho causes of prohibition, and 
excludes /i‘an, or imprecation, from among 
them ; while the ShTab excludes the former 
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and^lnclades the latter. There is, aiso, auuie 
difiFerence between them as to the conditions 
and restrictions under which fosterage be¬ 
comes a ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both schools 
antirely prohibit any. sexual intercourse 
between a Muslimah or Musahnan woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Hanafi allows of such intercourse, under 
the sanction of marriage or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is a 
hitdbiyah, that is, who belongs to any sect 
that is supposed to have a revealed religion, 
while the Shi‘ah restricts such connection to 
mut^ah, or temporary and servilo. marriages. 
Among Kitabiyah both schools include 
Christians and Jews, but the Hanafi rejects 
Majusis, or firo-worshippera, who are included 
among them by the ShPahs. The Shi‘ab8 
do not appear to make any distinction be¬ 
tween invalid and valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being appaiently void accord¬ 
ing to them. But the distinction is of httlo 
importance to the parties themselves, as 
under neither of the schools does an unlawful 
marriage confer any inheritable quality upon 
the parties; and the rights of the children 
bom of such marriages are determined by 
another consideration, which will be adverted 
to in the proper place hereafter. 

“(fc) With regard to the servile marriage of 
the Shi‘ahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of poxual intercourse which every master 
has with his slave.s, but there is the same 
difference between tho two sects, in this case, 
as in that of marriage by contract. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hanafiyalis, the right must be 
permanent, by the woman’s being the rictual 
property of the man. According to the Shhahs, 
the riglit may be temporary, as when it i.s 
conceded for a limited time by the owner of 
the slave. When a slave has boyno a child to 
her own master, which he acknowledges, she 
becomes his umin-ul-walnd, or mother of a 
child, and cannot be sold, while she is en¬ 
titled to emancipation at her master’s death. 
According to the Hanafiyalis, these privi¬ 
leges are permanent, but, according to the 
Shhuhs, the exemption from .sale is restricted 
to the life of her child, and her title to 
emancipation i.s at the expen.so of her .child’s 
share in the master’s estate. that be 

insufficient, her enfranchisement is only pro 
tanto^ or so far as the share will go,, Where” 
the child’s father has only an usufructuary 
right in the mother, the child is free, though 
the mother, being the property of another, 
does not acquire the rights of an umm-ul- 
walnd. 

“ (c) With regard to the pcrson.s who may be 
leg'illY slaves, there .^cems to bo little, if any, 
diiTorence between the two .SBct.s According 
to the Shi‘ahs, slavery is the proper CQndition 
of the haialnSy or enemies, with the exception 
only of Chri^t*lan'■, mid Majfisi.s, or 

lire-worship])eis, so lung .is they continue in 
a slate of zunnuih^ or subjuctiun* to the Mus¬ 
sulman community. If thl^y renounce their 
ziininah, they fall back into the condition*of 
ordinal-^ liarabis, and if a person should buy 
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from a b^iabi his child, or wife, or any of 
his consanguineous relations, the person 
so purchased is to be adjudged a slave. 
There seems* also to be but little diffe¬ 
rence in the manner in which slaves may 
be enfranchised, or their bondage qualified. 
But there is an important difference as to 
children; for,-according to the Hanafiyahs, 
a child follows the conditions of its mother, 
being free or a slave, as she is the one or the 
other; while, according to the ShBahs, it is 
free, if either of its parents bo so. Both the 
sects are agreed tjdat marriage may be dis.- 
solved by the husband at any time at his 
pleasure, and to such dissolutions they both 
give the name of taldq. 

“(</) But there are some .important diffe¬ 
rences between the repudiation of the two sects 
Thus, while the Hanafiyaha recognize two 
forms, the Sunni and Bida‘I, or regular and 
irregular, as being equally efficacious, and 
subdivide the regular into two other forms, 
one of which they designate as ahsan, or best, 
and the other as hasan, or good, the Shi‘ahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, recog- 
-nizing only one form of the Sunni, or regular. 
So also as to the expressions by which repu¬ 
diation may be constituted ; while the Hana- 
flyahs distinguish between what they call 
ftar'ih, or express words, which are inflections 
of the word fa/Jg, and various expressions 
which they term hindyah, or ambiguous, the 
Shi‘ah3 admit the former only. Further, the 
Hanafiyahs do not require intention when 
express words are used ; so that, though a 
man i.s actually compelled to use them, the 
repudiation is valid according to them. Nor 
do they require the presence of witnesses 
as necessary in any case to the validity 
of a repudiation; while, according to the 
Shi‘ahs, both intention and the presence 
of two witnesses in all cases are essential 
Both sects agree that repudiation may be 
either bd'in (absolute) or raja^l (revocable), 
and that a repudiation given three times 
cannot bo revoked, nor a woman so repudi¬ 
ated bo again myrried by her husband until 
she has been intcnuodiatoly married to an¬ 
other man, and the marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, according to the 
Hanafiyahs, repudiation niaj’’ be made irrevo¬ 
cable by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition of a description, and three repudi¬ 
ations m.ay be given in immediate succession, 
or even unico contextu, in one expression; 
while, according to the Shlbihs, on the other 
hand, the irre\oeability of a repudiation is 
dependent on the state m which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have two intervening revocations. 
To the bd'in and rajaH repudiations of 
both sects, the Shi‘ahs add one peculiar to 
themselves, to which they give the name of 
the taldq-uc-^iddcth, or repudiation of* the 
^iddahy and which has the effect of rendering 
the repudiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it is imjKissible for 
them ever to marry with each other agaui 
The power of vevocafioD continues until tho 
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expiration of tho ‘iddafi, or probationary 
period for ascertaining whether a woman is 
pregnant or not. After it has expired* the 
repudiation becomes absolute, according to 
both schools. So long as It is revocable, the 
parties are still in a manner husband and 
wife ; and if either of them should happen to 
die, the other has a right of inhoritanco in 
the deceased’s estate. 

“ (e) With regard to parentage, maternity is 
established, according to the Ilanafiyahs, by 
birth alone, without any regard to tho con¬ 
nection of the parents being lawful or not. 
According to the Shhahs, it must in all cases 
be lawful; fora or illegitimate 

child, has no descent, even from its mother, 
nor are there any mutual rights of inheritance 
between them. For the establishment of 
paternity there must have boon, at tho time 
of tho child’s conception, according to both 
sects, a legal'Connection between its parents 
by marriage or slavery, or a semblance of 
either. According to tho Hanafiyahs, an 
invalid marriage is sulEcient for that pur¬ 
pose, or even, according to tho head of the 
school, ono that is positively unlawful; but, 
according to the Slu‘ah8, tho marriage must 
in all cases be lawful, except when there is 
error on tho part of both or either of the 
parents. Again, as to the children by slaves, 
express acknowledgment by the father is 
required by both tho sects, except when the 
slave is his wnmu'l-walad, or has already 
borne a child to him ; for though, according 
to the Shi‘ahs, there are two reports on tho 
subject, yet, by the most generally received 
of these, a slave docs not become tho wife of 
her master by mere coition, and her child is 
not affiliated to him without his acknow¬ 
ledgment. With regard to children begotten 
under a semblance of right, the Hanafiyahs 
require some basis for the sc'mhlance m tlio 
relation of the parties to each other; while, 
according to the Shi‘ahs, bond fide belief on 
the part of the man that tho woman is his 
wife or his slave seems to he all that is 
required ; while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
either on the part of the man or the woman, 
•would apparently be sufficient. 

“ (./*) subject of testimony, both 

schools require that it shall be direct to tho 
point in issue ; and they also seem to be agreed 
that when two or more witnesses concur in 
asserting a fact in the same terms, the judge is 
bound by their testimony, and must give his 
judgment in conformity with it. They agree 
in requiring that a witness should in general 
have full knowledge, by the cogm/.ance of 
his own senses, of the fact to which ho is 
bearing testimony; but both allow him, in 
ceidain exceptional cases, to testify on infor¬ 
mation received from others, or when he is 
convinced of tho fact by inference from cir¬ 
cumstances w'ith which it is connected. 

** (jj) Xfasab, or descent, is included by both 
aects among the exceptional facts to which a 
■witness is allowed to testify when thd}’ are 
generally notorious, or when ho is credibly 
informed of them by others But according 
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to tho fiaoaRyahs, it ia enongt if tho info’r- 
mation bo rocoivod from two just men, Cl¬ 
one just man and two just women; while the 
Shi‘ahs require that it should hftvo been 
received from a considerable nxfttibor of 
persons in succession, without any suspicion 
of their having got up tho story in con¬ 
cert. Tho Hanafiyahs class marriage among 
tho exceptional facts, together with JVasab ; 
but, according to tho Shi‘ahs, it more 
properly follows tho general rule, which 
requires that tho witness should havo tho 
direct evidence of his own senses to tho 
fact to which h^ is giving his testimony. 
Thoy^ soom, however, to admit an excep¬ 
tion in its favour; for they reason that us 
wo adjudge I^adijah to havo boon tho 
mother of Fatimah, tho daughter of tho 
Prophet, though wo know it only by general 
notoriety and tradition, which is but con¬ 
tinued hearsay, so also we may equally 
decide her to havo been tho Prophet’s wife, for 
which wo havo the same evidence, though wo 
woro not present at tho contract of marria-go, 
nor oven hoard tho Projdiet acknowledge 
it. Both sects aro agreed that a Witness 
may lawfully infer and testify that a thing 
is tho property of a particular person when 
ho has seen it in his possession; and so, 
according to the Hanafij^ubs, * When a person 
has seen a man and iN'oman dwelling in tho 
same house, and behaving familiarly with 
each other in’the manner of married persons 
it is lawful for him to testify that she is hi" 
wife, in tho same way as when ho has scor 
a specific thing in tho hands of another.' 
The Shi-ahs do not apply this principle 
of inference to tho case of marriage, and 
there is no ground for saying that, according 
to them, luaniago will bo prosumod iu a 
case of proved continual cohabitation. 

“ (A) There is dilTcrcucc between the twe 
schools as to tho person who is entitled to 
claim a right of or pre-emption, 

According to tho Hanafiyahs, tho right may 
bo claimed, firstly, by a partner in tho thing 
itself; secondly, by a partner in its rights of 
water and way; and thirdly, by a neighbour. 
According to the Ski^uhs, the right l)clong8 
only to the first of these, with sumo slighj; 
exception in favour of tho second. The claim 
of the thud they reject, altogether. In gift 
tlio principal difftTcnce between Iho schools 
is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing, 
which is rejected by the Hunafiyah, is quite 
lawful according to tho iShdahs. 

“ In appropriation and alms there do not 
seem to be any differences of imporlanco 
between the two- schools. And in wills tho 
leading difference seems to bo that, while, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, a boqudst in 
favour of an heir is positively illegal,, it 
is quite unobjectionable according to Xho 
Shrahs 

“(j) In respect of inheritance, there are 
many and important differences between 
the tw'o sects^ but they admit of being, 
reduced 'to a few leading principles, yrhich 
I now proceed to notice, following the order 
in which the different branches of tho 
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iubjoet nr* tveatod of iff this volumo. The 
impodimonts to inheritance are four in num¬ 
ber, according to the llanafiyah*?, viz. 
ulavery, homicide, dilTerenco of religion, and 
difference of ddr, or country. Of those the 
Shi‘ahs recognize the first j the second also 
with some modification, that is, thoy require 
that the homicide bo intentional, in other 
words, murder, while with the Ilanafiynhs it 
operates equally as an impediment to inherit¬ 
ance, though accidental. For ditTerence of 
religion the Shi‘ahs subslituto infidelity, and 
differonco of country they reject entirely.' 
Exclusion from the whole inheritance, ac¬ 
cording to the Hanafiyahs, is founded upon 
Aiiu regulated by two principles. The one 
is that a person who is related to the de¬ 
ceased through another has no interest in 
the succession during the life of that other, 
with the exception of half-brothers and 
sisters by the mother, who arc not excluded 
by her. The other principle is, that the 
nearer relative excludes the more remote. 
The former of those principles is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned by the Shi‘ah8, but it is 
included without the exception in the second, 
which is adopted by them, and extended, so 
as to postpone a more remote residuary to a 
nearer sharer—an effect w’hich. is not given 
to it by the Hanafiyahs. 

“ With regard to partial exclusion or the 
diminution of a share, there is also some 
difference between the sects. According to 
the Hanafiyahs, a child, or the child of a 
son, how low soever, reduces the shares of 
a husband, a wife, and a mother, from the 
highest to the lowest appointed for them; 
while, according to the Sliia'hs, the reduction 
is effected by any child, whether male or 
female, in any stage of descent from the 
deceased. Further, when the deceased has 
left a husband or wife, and both parents, 
the share of the mother is reduced, accord¬ 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, from a third of the 
whole estate to a third of the remainder, 
in order that the male may have double 
the share of the female; but, according 
to th» Shrahs, there is no reduction of 
the mother’s third in these circumstances, 
though, when the deceased has left a bus- 
band, the share of the father can only bo a 
sixth. The shares and the person for wdiom 
they are appointed being exjivcssly men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’iin, theie is no difference 
in respect of thorn betNNOcii the two schools. 
But they differ materially ns to the relatives 
who are not sharers. They arc divided by 
the Hanafiyahs into residuavies and distant 
kindled. Tlio rosiduaries in their own 
right thoy define as every male in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female 
ontois; ‘and the distant kindred,’ as ‘all 
relatives who are neither sharers nor resi- 
duaries.’ The rcsicluaries not only take any 
surplus that may remain after the sharer.s 
have been satisfied, but also the whole 
estate when there is no sharci. to the 
entire exclusion of the distant kindred, 
though these may, in fact, be much nearer 
in blood to the deceased. This preference 


of the residuary is rejected with peculiar 
abhorrence by the Shi‘ahs, who found their 
objection to it, certainly w’ith some appear¬ 
ance of reason, on two passages of the Qur’an 
cited below. Instead of the triple division 
of the Hanafiyahs, they mix up the nglits of 
all the relatives together, and then separate 
them into threo classes, according to their 
proximity to the deceased, each of w'hich in 
its order is preferred to that which follows ; 
so that Avhilo there is a single individual, 
oven a fom.ile, of a prior class, there is 
no room for the succession of any of the 
othcr.s. 

“ Within the classes operation is given to 
the doctrine of the return by the Shi‘ah3, 
nearly in the same way as by the Hana¬ 
fiyahs : that IS, if there is a surplus over 
the shares, it reverts to the sharers, with 
the exception of the husband or wife, and 
is proportionately divided among thorn. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hanafiyahs, this surplus is 
always intercepted by the residuary, and it 
IS only when there is qo residuary that there 
is with them any room for the doctrine of 
the return. When the shares exceed the 
whale estate, the deficiency is distributed by 
the Hanafiyahs over all the shares by rais¬ 
ing the extractor of the case—a process 
which 18 termed the ‘aa/, or increase. This 
is also rejected by the Shi‘ahsy who make 
the deficiency to fall exclusively upon those 
among thoin whose relationship to the de¬ 
ceased is on the father's side. With regard 
to the computation of shares, there does not' 
appear to bo any difference between the 
schools.” A Digest of Moohummndan Law, 
Imameea Code. N. B. E. BaillierLondon (1800). 

Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, in his Future of Islaoi, 
has the following remarks on the present 
position of the Shi‘ah sect:— 

“ In theory, I bclievo the Shias still hold 
that there is an Imam aud Caliph, but they 
will not tolerate the pretension of any one now, 
in authority to the title, and leave it in abe}'- 
ance until the advent of the Mohady (Ma/idi), 
or guide, who is to reunite Islam and restore 
its fortunes. So much is this the case that, 
sovereign though he bo and absolute master 
in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, 
and he himself acknowledges the fact in a 
rather curious coromony. It is a maxim with 
Mussulmans of all sects that prayer is not 
valid if made in another man’s house without 
his permission, and this being so, and the 
Shah admitting that his palaces of right be¬ 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, ho 
IS obliged to lease thorn according to legal 
foirn from an alem (‘«/?//i) or mujtahed, act- 
•ng foi the supposed Mohady, before he can 
l>ray iii them to liis spiritual profit. 

“ It will bo readily understood that, wdth 
such an organization aud with such tendencies 
to deductive reasoning, a wide basis is given 
for divergence of opinion among the Shiites, 
and that wdiile the more highly educated of 
th^ir molhihs occasionally preach absolute 
pantheism, others consult the grosser incli- 
i nations of the vulgar, and indulge their 
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iiearers with the most extravagant tales of 
xniracle and superstition. These are a con¬ 
stant source of mockery to the Sunites. 
Among the more respectable Shiite beliefs, 
liowever, there seems to be a general convic¬ 
tion in Persia that a reform of Islam is at 
hand, and that a new leader may be expected 
at any moment and from any quarter, so that 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine 
mission. The history of the Babites, so well 
described by M. de Gobineau in his Religions 
of Asia, is a case in point, and similar occur¬ 
rences arc by no meaUvS rare in Persia. I met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian gentle¬ 
man, who informed me that he had himself been 
witness, when a boy, to a religious prodigy, no¬ 
torious, if I remember rightly, at Tabriz On 
that occasion, one of these prophets, being 
condemned to death by the supreme govern¬ 
ment, was bound to a cross with two of his 
companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
tho companions vrer^) dispatched at the first 
volley, tho prophet himself romamed unhurt, 
and, inci edible to relate, the cords which 
bound him were cut by tho bullets, and he 
fell to the ground on his feet. ‘ You Chn.s- 
tians,’ said another Persian gentleman once 
vo me ‘ talk of your Christ as the Son of 
God and think it strange, but with us the 
occurrence is a common one. Believe mo, 
we have “ sons of God ” in nearly all our vil- 
lagc.s.’ [suFi.] 

“Thus, wnth tho Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Moslems more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do 
the Pcr.sians, and none arc more ardently 
devout, as all who have witne.ssed the. miracle 
play of tho two Imams will ho obliged to 
admit. Extremes, too, of morality are seen, 
fierce asceticisms and gross licentiousnesses 
By no sect of Islam is tho duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or the prayers 
and ablutions required by their rule per¬ 
formed with a stricter ritual. But tho very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca .scruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality i.s 
everywhere a by-word. In all these circum¬ 
stances there is much to fear a.s well as to 
hope on the side of the Shiite sect, but then- 
future only indiiectly involves that of Islam 
proper, Their whole census does not pio- 
bably exceed fifteen millions, and it show.s 
no tendency to increase. Outside Persia we 
find about one million Iraki Arabs, a few ni 
Syria and Afghanistan, and at most five mil¬ 
lions in India. One small group still main¬ 
tains itself in the neighbourhood of Medina, 
where it is tolerated rather than acknow¬ 
ledged, and a few- Shiites are to be found in 
most of the large cities of the west, but every¬ 
where the sect of Ah stands apart fiom and 
almost in a hostile attitude to tho rest of 
Islam. It IS noticeable, however, that within 
the last fifty years tho religious V)itteme8s of 
Shiite and Sunitc is sen.sibly in decline.” 

For Liformation on the History of the 
Shi‘ahs, th© English reader can refer to Mai- 
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colm’s History of Persia^ 2 vols. (A.D. 1815).; 
Morier’s Travels, 2 \o\s. (a.d. 1812); Mark¬ 
ham’s History of Persia (a.d. 1874). A tran.s- 
lation of their traditions is found in tho Life 
and Religion of Mohammad, by tho Rev. 
James L. Morrick. Boston (1850). For Shi‘ah 
Law, consult Tagore Lectures, 1874; A Digest 
of Moohinnmudan Law. The Iinameea Code. 
N. B. E. Baillio (1869). [muuarram.] 

SHIRB (v*/*). The share of water 

used for tillage, [river.] 

SHIRK '' Idolatry ; pagan- 

i.sm ; polytheism.” Aserihing plurality to the 
Deity. Associating anytlimg with tied. 

According to Wahhabi writers. Shirk i« 
defined to bo of four kinds Shtiku 'l-'ilm, 
ascribing knowletige to others than God; 
Shnku'/-fa<i(irru/, n.scri\nn^ pouer to others 
IhAn QoA ; Simku'I-'ihfulah, ofh'nng worship 
to created things , Shirku 'l Uidah, tho per¬ 
formance of ceiomonics which imply reiiauco 
on others than (lod 

(1) Shirku 'l-^ilm is illustrated by tho 
.statement that propht'ts and holy men have 
no luiowledire of secret tliing.s unles.s a.s 
revealed to them by God Tims some 
wicked persons made a ehargo against 
‘.Vyishali The PK'phel whs troubled in 
mind, hut know not the trutfi of tno matter 
till God made it knowui to him. To ascribe, 
then, power to soothsayers, astrologers, and 
saints is Polvfhftism. “ All who pretend to 
have a knowledge of hidden things, such as 
fortune-tellerR, soothsayer.^, and interpreters 
of dreams, as well as tho.so who profess to 
be inspired, arc all liars ” Again, “ should' 
anyone take the name r f .any saint, or invoke 
bis aid in the time of need, in.siend of calling 
on God, or use his namo-in attaokiug an 
enemv, or read pn^ts.ioes to propitieto him, 
or make him theobjia t of conloinDlalioii—it 
is Shnku "l-\]lm." 

(2) Shirkw 't-ta^tri u( f is to auppo.so that 
anyone Las power-viih-fiod: Ho who looks 
up to anyone as an intercessor with God 
commitvS Shirk. Thusj: “ But they who lake 
others be.sido Him a.s lords, saying, ‘We only 
servo them that they may bung us near God,* 
—God will judge between them (and the 
Faithful) concerning that wherein they are 
at variance ” (Suiah xxxix. 4 ) lnteree.s8ion 
may be of three kinds For example, a 
criminal is placed before tho King. The 
Vizier intercedes. The King, liaving regard 
to the rank of tho Vizier, pardons tho of¬ 
fender. This is called Shofwn(-i- Wajhhah, 
or “intercession from regaid.” But to sup¬ 
pose that God so esteems the rank of any¬ 
one as to pardon a sinnci merely on account 
of it 18 shirk Again, tlio Queen v^r the Princes 
intercede for tho criminal Tlie Kmg, from 
love to them, pardons him. This is called 
Skafa'at-i-mahahlmh, or “ intercession from 
affection.” But to consider that God so 
loves anyone as to pardon a ciiminal on his 
account is to give that loved one jiow'er, and 
this 13 Shirk, for such ]mwer is not possible 
in the Court of God. “ God may out of Hia 
bounty confer on His favourite servants the 
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epithets of Hahlh, < favourite,* or Khati?t 
‘ friend,* &c.; but a servant is but a ser¬ 
vant, no one can put his foot outside the 
limits of servitude, or rise beyond the rank 
of a servant.” Again, the King may him¬ 
self wish to pardon the offender, but he fears 
lest the majesty of the law should be lowered. 
The Vizier perceives the King’s wish, and 
intercedes. This intercession is lawful. It 
is called Shafd-at-uba-'izn, “ intercession by 
permission,” and such power Muhammad 
will have at the Day of Judgment. Wahhabis 
hold that he has not that power now, though 
all other Musalmans consider that he has, 
and in consequence (in Wahhabi opinion) 
commit the sin of Sntrku H-ta?arruf. The 
Wahhabis quote the following passages in 
support of their view. “ Who is he that can 
intercede with Him but by IIis own per^ 
mission.'* (Surah ii. 25G) Say : Intercession 
is wholly with God 1 His the kingdoms of 
the heavens and of the earth.” (Surah xxxij:. 
45.) They also say : “ Whenever an allusion 
is made in the Qui’an, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
is this kind of intercession and no other that 
18 meant.” 

(3) Skirku *l-^Ihddah is prostration before 
any created being, with the idea of wor¬ 
shipping it; perambulating the shrines of 
departed saints. “Prostration, bowing down, 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in the name of an individual, fasting out of 
respect to his memory, proceeding to a dis¬ 
tant shrine in a pilgrim’s garb and calling 
out the name of the saint.” It is wrong “to 
cover the grave with a sheet, to say prayers 
at the shrine, to kiss any particular atone, to 
mb the mouth and breast against the walls 
of the shrine, &c.” This is a stern condem¬ 
nation of the very common practice of visiting 


the tombs of saints and of some of the special 
practices of the pilgrimage to Makkah. All 
such practices as are hero condemned are 
called Ishrdk fl *l-^Ibddah^ “ association in 
worship.” 

(4) Shirku *l-*ddah is the keeping up of 
superstitious customs, such as the Istikhdrah 
seeking guidance from beads, &c., trusting^ 
to omens, good or bad, believing in lucky 
and unlucky days, adopting such names a» 
‘Abdu 'n-Nabi (Slave of the Prophet), and 
so on. In fact, the denouncing of such 
practices and calling them Shirk brings 
Wahhablism into daily contact with the other 
soct.s, for scarcely any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the virtue of 
charms and the power of astrologers as 
Musalmans. The difference between the first 
and fourth Shirk, the Shirku *l-^ihn and the 
Shirku *l~^ddahf seems to be that the first is* 
the belief, say in the knowledge of a sooth¬ 
sayer, and the second the habit of consulting 
him. 

To swear by the name of the Prophet, of 
‘All, of the Imams, or of.Pirs (Leaders) is 
to give them the honour due to God alone. 
It is Ishrdk Ji *l-adabf “ Shirk in associa¬ 
tion.” [WAHHADI.] 

SHIRKAH (^A). ‘‘Partnership.’* 

The term signifies the union of two or more 
persons in one concern. It is applied in Mus¬ 
lim law to contracts as well as to partner* 
ships Shirkah, or association, wdth regard 
to the essence and person of God, is forbidden 
in Islam. 

SHIS [sETH.] 

SHOES. The removal of the san* 

dais, shoes, or boots, from the feet upon en¬ 
tering either a mosque or house, or during 
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worship, is not enjoibed in Muhammadan 
law, although it has become a common cus¬ 
tom in all Eastern countries, for the modern 
Muslim uncovers his feet upon entering the 
Ka‘bah at Makkah (Burckbardt’s Arabia, 
vol. i. p. 270), the Muhammadans of Pales¬ 
tine remove the shoes upon entering their 
pl.aces of^ worship (Robinson’s Researches. 
vol. ii. p 3()) and it is also the practice to 


take off the shoes in Egypt (Lane, vol. i- 
pp. Ifi, 105; vol. ii. p. 11), and in Hindustan. 

The number of traditions which'prove that 
Muhamnlad allowed his followers to worship 
with their feet covered, is very numerous^ 
and they are held to bo Ahddis of good 
authority, and supported by the fativds of 
eminent doctors of law. 

Shaddad ibn Aus relates that the Prophet 
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said, “Act the reverse of the Jews in year 
prayers, for they do not pray in boots or 
shoes.” 

Abu Sa‘Id al-Khudrl says “ the Prophet 
«aid his prayers with the Companions, and 
suddenly took off his shoes, and put them 
down on his left sideand when the people 
observed it, they took off theirs also, and when 
prayers were finished, the Prophet asked 
why they took their shoes off. The Compa¬ 
nions replied, ‘ We followed your example.’ 
The Pf ophet then said, ‘ Verily Gabriel came 
to me and told mo there was a little filth on 
my shoes. Therefore, when any of you enter 
a mosque, look well at your shoos, and if you 
perceive any dirt on them, wipe it off, and 
Lhen say your prayer in them.’ ” 

‘Amr ibn Sbu‘aib relates that ho saw the 
Piophet saying his prayers sometimes with 
his shoes and sometimes without. {Mibhkdt, 
l)ook iv. ch. 9.) 

m the Hiddyah it is enjoined that when 
there is any imcleanness on the shoos, such 
as dung, blood, &c., they must bo rubbed 
with earth, and then they become legally 
olean and fit for worship, (Arabic edition, 
vol. i. p. 26.) 

This is confirmed by the Durru H-Mukhtdr 
(vol. i. pp. 30, 65), and by numerous tradi¬ 
tions. (^Mishkdt^ book iii. ch. ii.) 

If the dirt cannot be removed from the 
shoes by rubbing them with earth, the law 
permits the Muslim to make them ceremonially 
clean by wetting his three fingers and draw¬ 
ing them once over the upper part of tho 
shoes or boots, [masah.] 

According to tho Traditions, when a Mus¬ 
lim sits down on the floor, he should take off 
his shoes and place them on ono side, and he 
should take off tho right shoe first and then 
tho left. {Mishkdt^ book xx. ch, iii.) 

SHROUD. Arabic 'kafan 

The act of shrouding is called takfln. A 
wooden coffin is called tdbut, the use of which 
is generally held to be forbidden by Sunnis, 
but it is used by the Shi‘ahs. 

Muhammad is related to have said :— 

“ Do not be expensive, in your shrouds, for 
they soon rot.” 

“ P|ain white is the best for the shrouds of 
your dead.” 

“The best cloth for a shroud is huUah'' (?.e. 
a white striped cloth used in Arabia). 

‘Ayishah says : “ The Prophet was shrouded 
in three garments, but there was neither a 
coat nor a turban.” 

These three garments are still used as 
ehrouds in all parts of Islam. 

(1) Jzdr, a piece of cloth which covers 
from the waist to the feet, 

(2) Hidd\ covering from the feet to the 
shoulders. 

(3) Lifdfahy a largo sheet covering the 
whole body from head to feet, and closed at 
the ends. 

The bodies of martyrs aro not shrouded, 
but are buried in the garments in which they 
fell, for it is related that Muhammad so or- 
•dcred the men who fell in tho battle of Uhud 
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to bo buriod ; their weapons being first re- * 
moved from their bodies, they were buried in 
their blood-stained clothes, [burial.] 

SHU‘AIB The Muslim 

commentators generally suppose Shu‘aib to 
be tho same person with the fathcr-in-law of 
Moses, who is named in scripture Rcucl or 
Rageul and Jethro But Ahmad ibn ‘Abdi 
’1-Halim chargo.s those who entertain this 
opinion with ignorance. They say (after tho 
Jews) that he gave his son-in-law [moses] 
that wonder-working rod with which he per¬ 
formed all those miracles in Egypt and tho 
desert, and also gave exoclloiit advice and 
instruction; whence ho had the surname of 
Khatibu ’1-AmbiyiV ), the 

“ Preacher to tho Prophets.” 

The account given of him in tho Qur’an, 
Surah vii. 83-91, i.s as follows:— 

“ And unto ^lidian did wo send their bro¬ 
ther Shu'aib, who said, ‘0 my people! servo 
God, yo have no god save Him. There has 
come to you a manifest sign from your Lord : 
then give good weight and measure, and bo 
not niggardly of your gifts to men, and do 
not evil in the earth after it has been righted. 
That IS better for you if yo are believers; 
and sit not down in every path, threatening 
and turning from the path of God those who 
boliovo in Him, and craving to make it 
crooked. Remember when yo were few and 
Ho multiplied you ; and see what was tho 
end of the evil-doers! And if there bo a 
})arty of you who boliovo in what I am sent 
^^ilb, and R party who believe nut, then wait 
I>atiently until God judges between us, for Ha 
is the best of judges I Said tho crowd of 
those who were big with pride amongst hi.s 
people, * Wo will of a surety turn thee out, G 
ShiPaib, and those who believe with theo, 
from our village; or else thou slialt return 
unto our faith.’ Said lie, ‘ What even if wo 
be averse thorefrom ? Wo shall have devised 
a he against God if wo return unto your faith 
after God has saved us from it; and what 
should ail us that wo should return thereto, 
unless that God our Lord should jdeaso? Our 
Lord embraces everything in His knowledge; 
on God do wc rely. O our Lord 1 open be¬ 
tween us and between our people in truth, 
for Thou art the best of those who open. 
And tho chiefs of those who dishclieved 
amongst his people said, ‘ If ye follow Shiraib, 
verily, yo shall be the losers.’ Then there 
took them tho earlhqiuike, and in the morn¬ 
ing they lay in their dwellings prone, Tho.so 
who called Shu‘aib a liar, (were) as though 
they had not dwelt therein. Those who 
called Shu*aib a liar, they were tho losers 
then I And he turned away from them and 
said, ‘ O my people 1 I jircachcd to you tho 
me.ssagc.s of my Lord, and I gave you good 
advice; how should I he vexed for a people 
who do misbelieve ? ’ ” 

■'ash-SHU'ARA ‘‘The 

Poets.” The title of the xxvith Surah of 
tho Qur’an, so called because at tho conclu¬ 
sion of the chapter the Arabian poets are 
severely censured. [roExa.] 
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SHXTP'AH [pEKKMPTidN.] : 

A8H-SH0RA • “ Tlie Con- 

snltation.” The title of the XLUnd Surah of 
the Qur an. Taken from the 36th verse, in 
v/hich the believers are commended for taking 
consultation together. 

SHURB (vy^). UL “ Drinking.” 

A term used for wine-drinking, which is for¬ 
bidden by the Muslim law [drunkenness.] 

SIBGHAH (A*!-). Lit. “ A dye.” 

A word which occurs in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 
132 : “ The dye of God I And who is better 
than God at dyeing ? And we are-worshippers 
of Him”; which both Mr. Sale and Mr. llod- 
well translate haplism^ but which Professor 
Palmer says must bo rendered “ dye.” Ac¬ 
cording to al-Baizawi, it stands in the text for 
the Islam of God, but refers to Christian 
baptism, [baptism.] 

SIDDTQ “One who speaks 

tho'trutb.” It occurs in the Qur’an for Idris 
(generally identified with Enoch), who is de¬ 
scribed as a man of eminent truthfulness 
Professor Palmer translates the word “ con¬ 
fessor ” (see Surah xix, 57.) 

A?-Siddi(j is a title said to have been given 
to the first KhalUah Abu Bakr by Muham 
ma,d, himself 

SIDRATU ’L-MUNTAHA (S^ju- 
Lit. “ The Lote-tree of the 

extremity ” A tree in the seventh heayen. 
having its roots in the sixth. Its fruits wore 
like watei -pots, and its leaves like elephant’s 
cars. (Mi.shkdt. book xxiv. ch. vii. pt 1.) 

It is mentioned twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
liii. 8-18 — 

“ Then came ho (Gabriel or the angel) 
nearer and approached. 

And was at the distance of two bows, or 
even closer,— 

And he revealed to hia servant what he 
revealed 

His heart falsified not what he saw. 

What I will yo then dispute with him as to 
what he saw ? 

Ho bdd seen him also another time, 

Kcai the Sidrab-tree, which marks the 
Vioundary. 

Near ^^hi('h is tho garden of repose. 

When tlio Kidrah-treo was covered with 
what euvered-it, 

11 iS eye turned not aside, nor, did it wan¬ 
der • 

For he .saw tho greatest of the signs of his 
Lord.” 

The Sidrah-tree is the Zizyphus jujuba of 
Linn.-cu!!, the prickly plum, which is called 
/)rr ID India. A decoction of its leaves is 
used in India to wash the'dead, on account of 
the sac redness of tho tree. 

SIFAH (^). pi. Sifdt. An attri¬ 
bute. Used for the attributes of God. The 
Qur’an is also said to be a ^ifah of the 
Almighty. 


Ismu *s-Sifah, the name of an attribute, ia 
a term applied to any of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. [god.] 

SIFATIYAH (i<5Uo). From Sifat, 
“ attributes.” A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Islam, although it is given by 
Mr. Sale as one of the Muhammadan sects.' 
The orthodox Sunni claims to be a Sifdti, 
or Attributist (as opposed to the MuHazilahs, 
who reject the idea of God’s attributes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent in His essence 
without separation or change; every attri¬ 
bute being conjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge, or knowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Qur’an which are 
held to bo Mutashdhih, and assign some re¬ 
semblance between God and His creatures, 
the Sifatiyahs say the expressions “ hands,” 
“face,” “ sitting,” &c., must simply be ac¬ 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt at 
explanation. [mo‘tazilah, wahhabi,] 

as-SIHAHU *S-SITTAH (c^\ 
also called aUKutuhu 's-SUic^i 
“The six correct 
(books).’’ The title given to tho six most 
trustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by— 

(1) Abu ‘Abdi ’llah Muhammad ibn Tsma‘il 
cd-Bukhari, born a.h. 194 ; died a.h. 256 

(2) Abu ’l-Husain Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 
al-Qushairi, born a.h. 204, died a.h. 261. 

(3) Abu ‘Isa Muhammad ibn Tsa'l-Zimzgi, 
born A.H. 209,,died a.ii, 279. 

(4) Abu Dd^ud Sulaiman ibn Ash‘a8 as- 
SajastanT, born a.h. 202, died a.h. 275. 

(5) Abu ‘Abdi ’r-Rahman Ahmad ibn 
Shu‘aib an-Nasa’i. born a.h. 215, died a.h. 
303. 

(6) Abu ‘Abdi ’llah Muhammad ibn Ya^'^Id, 
ibn Majah, al-Qazwini, born a.A. 209, died 
A.H. 273. 

The above are generally esteemed the six 
authentic collections, but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Majah the Muwaltd' of Abu 
‘Abdi ’llah Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik ibn 
Abi ‘Amir ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Haris al-Asbaljii 
al-Himyarl, born a.h. 95, died a.h. 179. 

(The above wbrds in italics denote tho 
popular title of the collection.) 

Al-Bukhdrl and Muslim are held in highest 
reputation, and are called af-J^hihdn, or 
“ the two auihenticB.” * 

The collection by Malik, the founder of tho 
second orthodox sect of the Sunnis, is tho 
most ancient collection of traditions, and is 
held in high {reputation, but it is sometimes 
omitted from the list by the Hanafis, because 
he is the founder of a certain school of 
jurisprudence, [traditions.] 

SIJDAH. [SAJDAH.] 

SIJILL (J^). A register. Thfe 

record of a court of justice. The decree of 
a judge. -In tho Qur’an, the word occurs 
when it is used for the angel which has 
charge of the register of the fate of mankind. 
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©r, !\eooi:ding to others, it may mean the roll 
itself. 

Surah xxi. 104: “ The day when we will 
roll up the heavens as as-Siji/l rolls up his 
boukh , as Wo produeetl it at the first crea¬ 
tion, A\ill wo bung It back again.” 

SIJJIN ©A dw^p pit iu 

which IS koj)t the rogisier of the actions of 
the wicked, and hence this register itself. 
Qur’an, Surah Ixxxiii. 7, 8: “ The book of 
the wicked is in Sijjin, and what shall make 
thee know what Sijjin is?—It is an inscribed 
book.” (Soo also Mishkdt^ book v. ch. lii. 
pt. 3.) 

SIKANDAR Th^ Per¬ 

sian for Alexander, by which is moflint 
Alexander the Groat, [zu ’l-qarnain.J 

SIKHISM (from the Paujfihi word 

or sjMcZ= 3 Sanskrit s'ishya^ “a disciple'” 
or “pupil”). The religion of the Sikhs in 
the Pan jab. Founded by Nanak, who was 
born in the village of Talvandi (now known 
as Nankanu), on the banks of the river Ravi, 
near Lahore, in a.d. 14G9. 

The history of the Sikh religion has not 
yet been Hubjocted to the scrutiny necessary 
to warrant strong dogmatism as to the ulti¬ 
mate source, or sources, whence the system 
of Nanak and his followers took its rise. 
The literature and traditions of Sikhism pre¬ 
sent a strange intorraingling of Hindu and 
MuhanoLmadan ideas; and this is so pal¬ 
pably apparent that even superficial inquirers 
have been led to' conclude that Nanak pur¬ 
posely intended his cieed to ho a compromise 
between thoso two groat religions. Dr. 
Trumj)p, the able translator of the Adi 
Grantk (the sacred book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only author that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, is, however, dis¬ 
tinctly of opinion that Sikhism has only an 
accidental relationship with Muhammadanism. 
In the Introduction to hi.s Translation of the 
Adi Granth (p, ci.), he says:— 

“It is a mistake, if Nanak is represented 
as having endeavoured to unite the Hindu 
and Muhammadan ideas about God. Niinak 
remained a thorough Hindu, according to all 
liis views; and if he ha’d communioiiship with 
Musalmans, and many of those even became 
his disciples, it was owing to the fact that 
Sufism, which all these Muhammadans were 
professing, was in reality nothing but a Pan¬ 
theism, derived directly from Hindu sources, 
and only outwardly adapted to the forms of 
the Islam. Hindu and Muslim Pantheists 
could well unite together, as they enter¬ 
tained essentially the same ideas about the 
Supreme.” 

If the foregoing opinion accurately repre¬ 
sents the real truth, then Sikhism hardly de¬ 
serves mention in the presents work ; but it 
will soon bo seen that the balance of evidence 
is heavily on the other side. A careful investi¬ 
gation of early Sikh traditions points strongly 
to the conclusion that the religion of Nanak 
was really intended as a compromise between 
Hinduism and Muhammadanismi if it may not 
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even be spoken of as the religion of a Muham¬ 
madan sect. The very little that seems to be 
known as to the views of the early Sikh 
teachers, coupled with the decided opinion put 
forth by Dr. Tnimpp, has made it necessary 
to give hero a longer article on Sikhism than 
its importaneo with respect to IslTirn would 
have otherwise-warranted ; because it was 
nece.ssary to establish the relatioii.ship which 
actually existed between the two .faiths. It 
will be seen that tlie information given in this 
article is ehictly taken from original Panjabi 
books, and from manuscripts in the India 
Oflico Library ; and it is supported by the 
authority of tho Adi 'Granth^ which is the 
sacred canon of tho Sikhs. 

'Xha Janam-ldtdkhis, or biographical sketches 
of Nanak and hi.s associates, contain a pro¬ 
fusion of curious traditions, which throw 
conaidei'ahlo light on tho origin and develop¬ 
ment of the Sikh religion. From those old 
books we learn that; in early life, Nanak, al¬ 
though a Hindu by birth, come under §ufi 
influence, and was strangely attracted by tho 
saintly demeanour of the ftiiprs who wore 
thickly scattered over Noithern India and 
swarmed iij the Panjab. Now, Sufiism is not, 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, duo to Hindu 
pantheism ; for it arose in tho very earliest 
days of Muhammadanism, and is almost cer¬ 
tainly duo to tho influence of Persian Zoro¬ 
astrianism on tho rude faith of Arab Islam- 
ism. Persia has ever been tho strongliold of 
Sufiistic doctrine ; and tho leading writers who 
have illustrated that form of Muhammadan¬ 
ism have been the Persian poets Firdusi, 
Nizami, fta‘di, .lalulu ’d-Din, Haliz, and Jami. 

Haliz, tho piince of Sufi poets, boldly de¬ 
clares I “ 1 am a disciple of the old Magian : 
bo not angry witli me, 0 Shail^ ! For thou 
gavest me a promise , ho hath brought mo 
tho icality.” Although this stanza alludes 
diiectly to two persons known to Hafiz, its 
almost obvious meaning is: “ I, a Persian, 
adhere to the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
blame me, O Arab conqueror! that my faith 
IS more sublime than thine.” That Hafiz 
meant his readers to take his words in a gene¬ 
ral sense, may bo inferred from the stanza in 
which he says : “ I am the servant of tho old 
man of the tavern (i.c. the Magian); because 
hi6 beneficence is lasting : on the other hand, 
the beneficence of the Shaikji and of the Sai- 
yid at times is, and at times is not.” Indeed, 
Hafiz was fully conscious of tho fact that 
Sufiism was due to tho influence of the faith 
of his ancestors ; for, in another ode, he plainly 
says : “ Make fresh again the essence of the 
creed of Zoroaster, now that ^ho tulip has 
kindled the fire of Nimrod.” And Nizami, 
also, was aware that his ideas were perilously 
akin to heterodoxy; for, he says in his Khusru 
wa Shh in : “ See not in me tho guide to tho 
temple of the Fire-worshippers , see only the 
hidden meaning which, cleaveth to tho alle¬ 
gory.” These citations, w'hich could be in¬ 
definitely multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoroastrian origin of the refined spirituality 
of the §ufl8. The sublimity of the Persia^, 
faith lay in its conception of the unity of 
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■Eternal Spirit, and the Intimate association 
of the Divine with all that is manifest. Arab 
Muhammadans believe in the unity of a per-^ 
sonal God; but mankind and the world 'were, 
to them, mere objects upon-which the will of 
God was exercised The Sufis approached 
nearer to the Christian sentiment embodied 
in the phrase, “ Christ in us.” 

The Persian conquerors of Hindustan car¬ 
ried vvith them the mysticism and spirituality 
of the Islamo-Magian creed. It was through 
Persia that India received its flood of Muham- 
mtldanism; and the mysticism and asceticism 
of the Persian form of Islam found con¬ 
genial soil for development amon^ the specu¬ 
lative as^petica of northern India. It is, 
therefore, only reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindu-affected by Muhammadanism would 
show some traces of Sufi influence. As a 
fact we find that the doctrines preached by 
the "Sikh Gurus were distinctly Siifiistic ; and, 
indeed, the early Gurus openly assumed the 
manners and dress of faqivs, thus plainly 
announcing their connection with the Sufiistio 
side of Muhammadanism. In pictures they 
are represented with small rosaries in their 
habtls, quite in Muhammadan fashion, as 
though ready to perform zikr. Guru Arjun, 
who was fifth in succession from Nanak, was the 
first to lay aside the dress of a faqir. The doc¬ 
trines, however, still held their position; for 
we find the last Guru dying while making an 
open confession of Sufiism. His words are : 
“ The Smritis, the S'astras, and the Vedas, 
all speak in various ways: I do not ac¬ 
knowledge one ^of them). 0 possessor of hap¬ 
piness, bestow thy mercy (on me). I do not 
say, ‘I,’ I recognise all as‘Thee.’”— (^Sikhdn 
de Raj di Vithi^d, p, 81.) Here we have not 
only the ideas, but the very language of Sufis, 
implying a pantheistic denial of all else than 
Deity. The same manner of expression is found 
in the Adi Cninth itself, e.g. “ Thou art I; 
I am thovi. Of what kind is the difference ? ” 
(Translation, p. 130); and again, “ In all the 
One'dwells, the One is contained” (p. 41). 
Indeed, throughout tho whole Adi GianthyH 
favourite name for Deity is tho “ True One,” 
that is, that which is truly one—the Absolute 
Unity. It is hardly possible to find a moi-o 
complete correspondence of ideas than that 
furnished by tho following sentences, one 
taken from the Yusuf’ wa ZuluikJia of Jami, 
tho Persian ^ufi ; anil the others, from the 
Jap-Ji and tho Adi Granth. Jumi says;— 

“ Dismiss every vain fancy, »and abandon 
every doubt; 

Blend into one every .spirit, and form, and 
place; 

See One—know One—speak of One— 

Desire One—chant of One—and seek 
One.” 

In the Jap-jt, a fonnula familiar to every 
Sikh household, wo lind:— 

“The Guru is Isar (Siva), tho Gflru is 
UoraUh (Vishnu), Brahma, tho Oum is 
the mother PArbati. 

111 should know, would'I»O0l toll? Tho 
etory caxmot be told. 


0 Gum, let me know the One; that the 
One liberal patron of all living beings 
may not be forgotten by me.” 

In the Adi Granth^ wo read 

“ Thou recitest the One '; thou placest the 
One in (thy) mind ; thou recognizest 
the One. 

Tho One (is) in eye, in word, in mouth ; 
thou kuowost tho One in both places' 
(t.e. worlds). 

In sleeping, tho One; in waking, the 
One ; in the One thou art absorbed.” 
(India Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 668.) 

It is not only with respect to tho idea of 
the unity of God that this identity of expros- 
sioixis discernible; for other technical terms 
of Sufiism are, also, roproiluQcd in Sikhism. 
Thus tho Sufi Faridu ’d-Din Shakrgauj calls 
Deity “tho light of life,” and Jalalu ’d-Din 
speaks of ^^Jlaslips of His love,” while Jami 
represents the “ light ” of tho Lord of Angels 
as animating all parts of tho universe; and 
Nizami exclaims, “ Then fell a light, as of a 
lamp, into the garden (of my heart),” when ho 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his soul. It is not difficult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Persian 
^ufis. Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth is full of similar expressions. 
It is enough to cite tho following exclamation 
of Nanak himself; “ In all (is) light. He (is) 
light. From His light, there is light in all.” 
(India Office A/6’., No. 2484, fol. 35.) And 
in another place he says: “ The Luminous 
One is the mingler of light (with himself).” 
(fol. 180.) On fol. 51 we find ; “ There death 
enters not; light is absorbed in the Luminous 
One ” 

Another favourite metaphor of §ufl8 for 
tho Deity is “tho Beloved”; for example, 
when IlAfiz says: “ Be thankful that the 
Assembly is lighted up by the presence of tho 
Beloved.” This term is well recognized in 
Sikhism; thus in jthe Adi Granth, “If thou 
call thyself the servant of tho Beloved, do not 
speak despitefully (of Him). (India Office 
MS., No. 2484, fol. 564.) “Love to the 
Beloved naturally puts joy into tho heart. 
I long to meet the Lord (Prabhuj ; therefore 
Avhy should I ho slothful.” (India Office 
MS., 2484, fol. 177.) Also, “ In my| soul 
and body aro excessive pangs of separation, 
how shall the Belo\ed come to my house 
and meet (with me)?” And again: “The 
Beloved has become my physician.” (India 
Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 87.) The words 
used in the Panjabi texts aro jpirijd, mitam, 
and piri, “ a lover,” or beloved one.” 

Another remarkable proof of Persian in¬ 
fluence is found in the form of the Adi Granj-h 
itself. It consists of a collection of short 
poems, in many of which all tho verses com¬ 
posing the poem rhyme together, in singular 
conformity with tho principle regulating the 
construction of the Persian ghazal. This 
rcsemhlanro is rendered more striking by the 
fact that the name of Nanak is workdd into 
tho composition of the last line of each*of 
tho ijoems. This last duractorifttio is toa 
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pBrsistent to be considered the resnlt of 
accident; and while it is altogether foreign 
to the practice of Hindu verse, it is' in 
precise accord with the rule for the correct 
composition of the ghazal. 

The foregoing facts seem conclusive as to 
the influence of Persian Sufiism on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. Dr. Trumpp, when dis¬ 
cussing the philosophy of the Adi Granth, 
admits the intimate connection between Sikh¬ 
ism and Sufiism in the following words :— 
“We can distinguish in the Granth a grosser 

and a finer kind of Pantheism.In this 

finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the form of emanation from the Supreme (as 
in the system of the Sufis); the atomic 
matter is either likewise considei*ed co-oternal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, be¬ 
coming moulded into various, distinct forms 
by the energizing vigour of the absolute joti 
(light) ; or, the reality of matter is more or 
less denied (as by the Sufis, who call it the 

to ov) so that the Divine joti is the 
only real essence in all.”—(Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth^ pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may remain on the ques¬ 
tion seems to be set at rest by the express 
atatoment in the life of Guru Arjun, who was 
urged by his followers to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of Nanak, because** by 
reciting the numerous verses and speeches 
uttered by other which have received the 

name of Baba Nanak, pride and worldly wis- 
<lom are springing up in the hearts of men ” 
(iSVHdn de Raj di Vithia, p. 29.) And m the 
Adi Granth itself, we' find the following re¬ 
markable verses ascribed-to Nanak;— 

“ A ball of intoxication, of delusion, is 
given by the Giver. 

The intoxicated forget death, they enjoy 
'themselves four days 
The True One is found by the Sofis, who 
keep fast his Court." 

{Translation^ p 23.) 

Here we have not only a plain claim of kin¬ 
ship M’ith the Sufis, but the incorporation of 
several of j;hoir favourite terms. 

The traditions of Nanak preserved in the 
Janam-Sakhi, are full of evidencea of his 
alliance with Muhammadanism. He was a 
Hindu by birth, of the Vedi Khattri caste; 
and was the son of the patwdriy or village- 
accountant, of the place now called Nankana^ 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. In his 
very early days, he sought the society of 
faqirs; and used both fair and unfair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 
bestowal of alms. A.t fifteen years of age, ho 
misappropriated the money which his father 
had given him for trade ; and this induced his 
parents to send him to a relative at Sultanpur, 
in order that he might be weaned from his 
affection for faqirs {India Office MS. No. 
1728, fol. 29). His first act in his new homo 
was to join the service of a Muhammadan 
Nawab, named Daulat I^anLodi; and, while 
serving him, he continued to give to faqirs 
all his salary, except the bare maintenance he 
xeserved for himself. While in the service of 
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this Muhammadan, Nanak received the eosta- 
tic exaltation which ho felt to be Divine inspi¬ 
ration.' It is stated in the tradition of his life, 
that Nanak went to the river to perform his 
ablutions, and that whilst so engaged, he was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise. 
“ Then a goblet of amrita (the water of life) 
was given (to him) by command ( 6 f God). 
The command was : ‘ This amrita is the goblet 
of my name; drink thou it.' Then the Guru 
Nanak made salutation, and drank the goblet. 
The Lord {Sahib) had mercy (and said) : 

‘ Nanak, I am with thee; I have made thee 
happy, and whoever shall take thy name 
they all shall be rendered happy by me. Go 
tliou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repeat it. Remain uncontaminated from the 
w'orid. Continue (steadfast) in the name, in 
alms-giving, in ablutions, in service, and in the 
remembrance (of mo). I have given to thee 
my own name • do thou this work.’" (fol. 33.) 
Hero we have notions closely akin to those 
of the Sufis, who lay much stress on the re¬ 
petition of the name of God, which they term 
ziKR [9 v.j,on religious ablutions [wazd’,9 
and on meditating on the unity of God [wah- 
UANIYAH, 9 .r.] No sooner had Nanak reco¬ 
vered fiom his trance .than he uttered the 
key-note of his future system in the celebrated 
phrase, “There is no->Hindu, and there is no 
Musalman.” (fol 36.) The Janam-Sdkhi then 
goes on to say that, “ The people went to the 
Khan (his former employer) and said,** Baba 
Nanak is saying. There is no Hindu, there is 
no Musalman.’ The Khan replied, ‘Do not 
regald his statement; he is a faqir.’ A Qazi 
sitting near said: ‘0 Khan! it is surprising 
that ho is saying there is no Hindu and no 
Musalman.’ The Khan then told an attendant 
to call Nanak ; but the Guru Nanak said : 

‘ What have I to do with thy Khan ? ’ Then 
the people said • ‘ This stupid is become mad.' 

. Then the Baba (Nanak) was silent. 
When he said anything, he repeated only this 
statement: ‘ There .19 no Hindu, there is no 
Musalmfin.’ The Qazi then said: ‘ j^an, is 
it right that he should say, There is no Hindu, 
there is no Musalman ? ’ Then the Khan said : 
‘Go, fetch him.’ The attendant went, and 
said. ‘Sir, the Khan is calling (you). The 
Khan says ; For God’s sake give me ah inter¬ 
view [Panj. xij bard Khuddj de Persian 

az bardj Khudd'] ; I want to see thee.’ The 
Guru Nanak arose and wont, saying: ‘ Now 
the summons of my Lord {Sahib) is come, I 
will go.’ He placed a staff upon his nock and 
went. The Khan said: ‘Nanak. for God’s 
sake take the staff from off thy neck, 
gird up thy waist; thou art a good faqir.* 
Then Guru Nanak took the staff from off (his) 
neck, and girded up his loins. Tjie ^an 
said : ‘ O Nanak, it is a misfortune to me that 
a steward such as thou shouldst become a 
faqir.’ Themthe I^an seated the Guru Nanak 
near himself and said: ‘ Qazi, if thou desirest 
to ask anything, ask now ; otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.* The Qa^i be-* 
coming friendly, smiled and said; ‘ Nanak, 
what dost thou mean by saying. There is no 
Hindu, there is no Musali^au? ’ Nanak re- 
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plied : . . ' To be called a Musalman is dif- 

cult; when ono (becomes it) then he may be 
called a Musalman. First of all, having 
made religion (din) sweet, he clears away 
Musalman wealth, Having become- firm 
■■.« ) religion (dhi) in this way brings to 
an end the revolution of dying and living.’— 
(7. 0. MS., 2481, fol. 81.) When Nilnak had 
uttered this verse, the QazI became amazed, j 
The Khan said: ‘0 Qiizi, is not the quc.s- , 
tioning of him a mistake? ’ ihe time of j 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose j 
and %vent (to the mosque) to pra\or.s, i 
and the Baba (Xanak) .nl.so ‘ wont with j 
them.” Nanak then ^ demonstrated hi.s j 
su])ornatural power hy reading the thoughts j 
of the Qazi. “ Then the Qa/.i came ami fell ; 
down at his feet, exclaiming, •Wonderful, 
wonderful I on this one is the favour of God.’ 
Then the Qazi hclieved ; and Nanak uttered 
this stanza: ‘ A (real) Musalman clears away 
self ; (he possesses) sincerity, patience, i 
purity of apeecli; (wdiat is) erect lie does 
not annoy : (what) lies (dead) he does not j 
eat. 0 Nanak ! that Musalman goes to heaven j 
(bihi.sht).' Wlien the Biihu had uttered tliis I 
stanza, the Saiyida, the sons of tho Shaikhs, j 
tho Qazi, tho Mufti, the I^an, tho chiefs I 
and leaders wore amazed. The Khiln said * 
‘Qazi, Nanak has reached the truth; tho 
additional questioning is a mistake.* Wber- 
'’ever tho Baba, looked, there all were saluting 
him. After the B.iba had recited a few 
stanzas, tho Khun came and fell dowm at his 
feet. Then tlm people, Hindus and Musal- 
mans, began to say to the Khan that God 
(Khuda) was speaking in Nanak.” (India 
Office MS 1728, fbl. 3G-4I.) 


The foregoing anecdotes are taken from the 
India Office MS., No, 1728; but tlio ordinary 
Janam-Sdkhis current indho Paiijub vary tho 
account somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reproved Nanak for not corning to him 
when sent for, the latter replied; “ ‘ Hear, O 
Nawab, when I was thy servant I came before 
thee; now I am not thy servant; now I am bo- 
come the servant of Khuda (God).’ Tho Nawiib 
said : ‘ Sir, (if) you have become such, then 
come with me and say prayers (niwdj = nimdz, 
see prayer). It is Friday.’ Nanak .said: 
‘ Go, Sir.' Tho Nawab, with tho Qazi and 
Nanak, and a great concourse of people, went 
into the Jumh Masjid and stood there. All 
the people who came into tho Masjid began 
iQ say, ‘ To-day Nanak has entered this sect ’ 
There was a commotion among tho respect¬ 
able Hindus in Sultanpur ; and Jairam, being 
much grieved, returned home. Nanaki per¬ 
ceiving that her husband came home dejected, 
rose up and said, ‘ Why is it that you aro 
to-day so grieved ? ’ Jairam replied, • Listen, 
O servant of Paramesur (God), what ha.s thy 
brother Nanak done ! He has gone, with thp 
Nawab, into tho Jami‘ Masjid to pray ; and, 
^ the city, there is an outcry among tho 
Hindus and Musalmfins that Nanak has be- 

S ssa 

From the foregoing it is perfectly clear 


that tho immediate successors of Nanak be¬ 
lieved that he went very close to Muham¬ 
madanism ; and we can scarcely doubt tho 
acenracy of their view of tho matter, when wo 
consider the almost contemporaneous cha¬ 
racter of the record, from which extract.s 
have been given, and the numerous con¬ 
firmatory evidences contained in the religion 
itself. It is paiticularly w'orthy of remark 
tliat a “cup of umrita'^ (i.c. immortality) is 
considered the symbol of in.spiratlon ; just a.s 
Tlfifiz exclaims, “ Art thou searching, 0 Hafiz 
to find the waters of eternal life ? ” And the 
same poet expresses his own ecstasy in a 
way almost identical with tho reception 
accorded to Nanak at the gate of J^avadise. 
His words are : Then he gave into my hand 
■I cup which fiashod back the .splendour of 
Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrah brok (3 out 
mto dancing and tho lute-player cxclaiimul, 
• Drink !*” The staff (niuitakd) that is meu- 
tioned IS, also, that of a faqir-, on wliich a 
devotee supports himself while in meditation. 
Vnothor significant fact i.s that when Nanai: 
.peaks of himself as tho servant of God, ho 
employs the vsord K/nuld, a Persian Mnhain- 
inadaii term; but when liis brother-in-law 
J.aiiam speaks of God, ho uses the Hindu 
word l\ir(im<^,mr. It will, also, bo noticed 
that Muhammadans aro atTocted by the logic 
and piety of Nanak; and to them he sliow-; 
himself so partial that he openly accompanies 
them to the mosciuc, and thereby causes hi' 
Hindu neighbours and friends to believe that 
he is actually converted to the faith of Islam. 
But, of course, the most remarkable expres- 
.sion of all is the emphatic and repeated 
anuouncomont that “ There is no Hindu 
there is no Musalman.” This can moan 
nothing else than that it was Nunak’a settled 
intention to do away with tho differences be¬ 
tween I’uoso two forms of belief, by instituting 
a third course which should supersede both 
of them. 

Nanak’s whilom employer, in consequence 
of tho foregoing manifestations of wisdom, 
became his devoted admirer. After this, 
Nanak undertook a missionary tour ; and it is 
noticeable that tho first person he went to and 
converted was Shaikh Sajan (? who 

showed himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Nanak then proceeded to Panipat, and was met 
by a certain Shaikh Tatihar, who accosted 
him with the Muhammadan greeting, “ Peace 
be on thee,0 Darvesh!” (Saldm-dleka Darves ); 
to which Nanak immediately replied, “ And 
upon you be peace, O servant of the Pir I 
(afeka us • safdmu, ho Pir ke dasta-pes).'* 
(India Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 48.) Here wo 
find Nanak both receiving and giving tho 
Muhammadan salutation; and also the ac¬ 
knowledgment that he was recognized as a 
darvesh. The Panjabi form of the Arabic 
salutation is given lest it might bo thought 
that tho special character of tho words is 
duo to the translation. The disciple then 
called his master, the Pir Shai]^ Sharaf, who 
repeated tho salutation of peace, and aHer a 
long conversation acknowledged the Divino 
mission of Nanak, kissed his hands and feet. 
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and left him. (’fol. 52.) After the ueparture of 
this Pir, the Guru Nanak wandered on to 
Dehli, where he was introduced to Sultiin 
Ibrahim Lodi, who also called him a dat'vesh. 
The previous conversations and acts are 
found to have awakened the curiosity of 
Nanak’s attendant Mardana, who asked in 
surprise: “la God, then, one?” To which 
Nanak firmly replied ; “ God {Khudd) is one.” 
(fol. 65.) This was intended to satisfy Mar¬ 
dana that there is no difTerence between the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu God. 

Nanak is next said to have proceeded Oo 
the holy city of Benares, and there he met 
with a Pandit named Satrudas. The MS. 17‘JS 
(fol. 5G) says : “ He came to this Nanak, and 
cried, ‘ Ram 1 Ram ! * Seeing his (Nanak’s) 
disguise (hhekhu)^ ho/at down, and said to 
him, ‘ 0 devotee (bharjfat), ihon hast no sd/i- 
^qrdin\ no necklaco of lu/si \ no rosary; no 
iikd of white clay; and thou callest (thyself) 
a devotee! What devotion hast thou ob¬ 
tained?’” In other words, the Pandit is 
made to challenge his piety ; because bo 
has none of the marks of a Hindu upon 
nim Nanak explains his peculiar position 
and views ; and is reported tu have convortc<l 
the Hindu Pandit to his own way of think¬ 
ing. This anocclote, also, shows that the 
immediate succcs.sors of Nanak were awaio 
that their great Guru occupied an interme¬ 
diate position between Muhammadanism 
and Hinduism; for we see that he is made to 
convert Muhammadans on the one hand, and 
Hindus on tho other. After thi.'j primary 
attack on Hinduism, Nanak is said to have 
converted some Jogis, Khattris,Thags. necro¬ 
mancers, witclies, and even tho per-unified 
Kaliyng, or present age of the world. Theao 
conquests over imaginary Hindus are obvioush 
allegorical; though they clearly point to a well 
recognized distinction between the teaching 
of ’v^anak and that of orthodox Hinduism 

Tho most significant associate which Nanak 
found was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 
was a famous Muhammadan Fir, and a strict 
Sufi, who attracted much attention by his 
piety, and formed a school of devotees of lii.s 
own Shaikh Farid must have gained con¬ 
siderable notoriety in his day ; for his special 
disciples are still to bo found in tho Panjab, 
who go by the name of Shaikh FaricFs faqirs 
This strict Muhammadan became the confi¬ 
dential friend and companion of Nanak; and 
if all other traditions had failed, fehi.s alone 
would have been enough to establish iho 
eclectic character of early Sikhism. Tbo 
first greeting of these famous men is significanl 
enough. Shaikli Farid exclaimed, “Allah. 
Allah, 0 Darvesh to which Nanak replied, 
“ Allah is the object of my efforts, 0 Faiid ! 
Come,Shai]^ Farid I Allah, Allah (only) is evei 
my object.” Tho words in the onginal being 
A llah., Farida juhdi; hamesa d Uy Sekh Farid, 
iuhdi Allah Allah. {India Office MS.y No. 
1728, fol. 86.) The use of tho Arabic 
term juhd implies tho energy of the purpose 
with which he sought for Allah; and tho 
whole phrase is forcibly Muhammadan in tone. 

An intimacy at once sprang up between 
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these two remarkable men , and Shai kh Fand 
accompanied Ndnak in all his wanderings 
for tho next twelve years. The intended com* 
promise between Hinduism and Islam is 
shown not only in tho fact of this friendship, 
but in the important circumstance that no 
less than 142 stanzas composed by Shaikh 
Farid arc admitted into the Adi Granth 
itself. An examination of these verses still 
further proves tho mingling of tho two rolN 
gions which Nanak effected They are dis¬ 
tinctly Sufiistic in tone, containing such lines 
“ Youth is passing, I am not afraid, if 
love to the Beloved docs not pass and still 
more pointedly, ‘ Full of sins I wander about; 
the world calls me a Darvesh"; while, be¬ 
tween these declarations of steady adherence 
to Islam, comes tho remarkable Hindu lino, 
As by fire tho metal becomes purified, so tho 
fear of Haii removes the filth of folly.” The 
fact that tho composition.s of a genuine $Qfi 
should hav-e been admitted into the canonical 
book of thj 0 Sikhs, and that they should con¬ 
tain such a clean admixtuie of Hindu and 
Muhammadan ideas, is conclusive evidence 
that Nanak, and his immediate successors, 
-SAW no incongruity in tho mixture 

As soon as Nanak and his friend Shaikh 
Farid begin to tiavel in company, it is related 
that they reached a place called Bisi/r, 
wbcie the people ap])hed cow-dung to every 
spot on which they had stood,as soon as they 
departed. (/. Od/S\No 1728, fol. 94 ) Tho 
obMous meaning of this is, that oilhodox 
Hindus considered oven spot polluted whi^h 
Nanak and his companion barf nsitod. Thir- 
could never have been related of Nanak bad 
ho remained a Hindu bv rehgion 

In bis next journey N.inak is '’.iid to havA 
visited Patan, and there he met 'Mth Shaikh 
Ibrahim, who aaluted him ai a Muslim, 
and had a conversation wvth him on the 
Unity <)i God. Nanak expressed his vir.wfl m 
tbo following openly Sufiistic manner '• Thou 
thyself (art) tho wooden tablet; thou (art) 
tho pen; thou (art) also tho writing upon 
(it) O Nanak, why should the One bo called 
a second ? ” {India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Pir asks an explanation of this verso in 
these words: “Thou sayest, ‘There is One, 
why a second ?’ but there is one Lord (Sdhib), 
and two traditions. Which shall I accept, 
and which reject? Thou sayest, ‘The only 
One, he alone is one’; but tho Hindus are 
saying that in (their) faith there is certainty ; 
and the Musalmans are saying that only in 
(their) faith is there certainty. Toll me, in 
which of them is the truth, and in which is 
thero falsity?* Nanak replied, “There is 
only one Lord {Sdhib)^ and ?)nly one tradi¬ 
tion.” (fol. 119.) This anecdote .serves still 
further to illustrato the intermediate position 
between the two religions ascribed to Niioak 
by hia immediate followers. 

Shortly after the foregoing episode, Nanak 
was captured among the prisoners taken by the 
Emperor Babar, who seems to have been 
attracted by tho Guru’s piety, and to have 
shown him some attentions. Tho chronicler 
informs us that “ all tho people, both Hindu* 
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and Mnsalmans, began to .salute (N»ak).” 
(fol. 137.) After his release, Nanak recom¬ 
menced his missionary work,-and is described 
as meeting a Muhammadan named Miyan 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kahmnk 
[see kalimah], or Muhammadan confession 
of faith (fol. 143); which leads to a long con¬ 
versation, in which Nanak lays emphasis on 
the §ufi doctrine of the Unity of God. In 
this conversation Nanak is made to say, “ The 
book of the Qur’an'should be practi.sed.” (fol. 
144.) He also acknowledged that “justice is 
tho Qur’an.” (fol. 148.) When the Miyan asked 
him what is the one great name, Nanak took 
him aside and whi.spered in his car, “ Allah ” 
[god] Immediately tho great name-is ut¬ 
tered, Miyan Mitha is consumed to ashes; 
but a celestial voice again utters the word 
Allah I ” and tho Miyan regains life, and 
falls at the feet of Nanak. (fol. 147.) 

Nanak then proceeded to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Rakshasas, or Hindu 
demon; and next went to Multan, where ho 
converted tho famous Pir, Makhdum Haha’u- 
’d-DIn. In Kashmir ho met with a Hindu 
Pandit who recognized him as a mdhuy or vir¬ 
tuous person; but asked him why he had aban¬ 
doned caste usages, why ho wore skins, and 
ate meat and fi.sh. Tho Pandit’s scruples 
having been satisfied, he flung away his idols, 
and became a devoted believer in Nanak’s 
doctrines. This anecdote again furnishes us 
with distinct evidence that Nanak took up 
an intermediate position between Lslam and 
Hinduism, and sought to bring both under one 
common system. 

In precise conformity with this deduction 
is the tradition of Nanak’s pilgrimage to 
Makkah. The particulars of his visit to that 
holy place are fully given, in all account.s 
of Nauak’s life; and although, as Dr. 
Trumpp reasonably concludes, the whole 
ptory is a fabrication, yet the mere invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately know Nanak considered his 
relation.ship to Muhammadani.snf sufliciently 
close to warrant tho belief in such a pilgrim¬ 
age. In tho course of his teaching in Mak¬ 
kah, Nanak i.s made to say: '‘Though men, 
they are' like women, who do not obey the 
Sunnat, and Divine commandment, iioi the 
order of tho book {i.e. tho Qur’fln).” (/ 0 
MS. No. 1728, fol. 212.) Ho also admitted the 
interco.ssion of iluhammud, denounced thi* 
drinking of bhang, wuio, Ac, acknowledged 
the existence of hell, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the resurrection of mankind , in 
fact, tho woids heio ascribed to Nanak con¬ 
tain a full confes.aion of Islam. Tlusse tenets 
are, of course, duo to tho narrator of tho tale , 
and aro only useful as showing how far 
Nanak’s followers thought it possible for him 
to go. 


A ouriou.M incident i.s next related to 1 
effect that Makhdum Bahu’u ’d-Din, tho Pir 
Multan, feeling his end approaelung, said 
his disciples, “0 friends, from this time 1 
faith of no ono will remain Ih-m all v 
become faithless {be-wmny Uia discip 
asked foj on explanation, and in leply 


delivered himself of an oracular statement 
“0 friends, when ono Hindu shall come to 
Heaven (bihisht), there will be brilUancy 
(tijdld) in Heaven.” To this strange an¬ 
nouncement his di.sciples replied ; “ Learned 
people say that Heaven is not decreed for 
the Hindu ; what is this that you have said ? ” 
(/. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 224.) The Pir told them 
that ho was alluding to Nanak ; and sent one 
of his disciples to ask Nanak if he, also, had 
received an intimation of hi.'j approaching 
death. 

In this anecdote wo have tho extraordinary 
admission frOm a Muhammadan that Ndnak 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Islam It is in ^consequence of a Hindu’s 
having conquered Heaven itself, and vindi¬ 
cated his right to a place in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that those who were then in tho 
faith of the Prophet would lose confidence in 
his teaching. Here again the word ^em¬ 
ployed aro useful; for tho Pir is made to sav 
that Muslims will become be-hndn^iho Arabic 
totm specially applicable to the “faith” of 
Islam; and Heaven is called in the Panjdbi 
story bhisdty that i.s bihi.shtj tho Paradise cd 
Muhammadan?} [see paradise] ; for had the 
Hindu heaven been intended, some such word 
as swarg, or paraJoky ov-JSt ahiuiUik would have 
been used. .. — 

The final incident in the life of this en¬ 
lightened teacher is in precise accord with all 
that has been said of his fonner career. Nanak 
came to tho bank of the Ravi to die—in con- 
foi'mity with Hindu custom—by tljo side of a 
natural stream of water. It is expressly said 
that both Hindus and Muslims accom¬ 
panied him. Ho then seated himself at tho 
foot of a Sarfh tree, and his Assembly ol the 
faithful (^Sangat') stood around him. His sons 
asked liim what their position was to be ; and 
he told them to subordinate themselves to 
the Guru Angad whom ho had appointed as 
his .successor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity merely on tho ground of 
relationship ; no hereditary claim w’us to bo 
recognized ; on tho contrary, tho sons wore 
frankly told to consider themselves nou- 
cntitie.s. The words aio: “Sons, even tho 
dug.s of tho Guru aro not in want , In-ead and 
clothes will bo plentiful ; and .should you 
mutter ‘Guiu! tiuiu!’ (your) life will be 
(pioperly) adjusted.” (/. O'MS. 1728, fol. 238 ) 
1 ho anecdote tlu^ proceeds in the hillowing 
•'"markable mannei . “Then the Hindus and 
itlu.salmuns wlio weio firm in tho name (of 
God), began to express themselves (thins)' 
the Mnsalmans said, ' We will buiy (him)’, 
and the Hindu.s sanl, 'We will hum (limi).’ 
Then the Raha .said. 'PkiLo flowers on both 
aides, on the light side those of the Hindus, 
on the loft side those of the Mu.sa Imans, (th.it 
wo may peieeive) whoso will continue gi<‘cii 
to-moiiow' If those of the Hindus keep 
green, then burn (me) ; and if those of the 
Musalmans keep green, then bury (me).’ 
Then the Baba, oidered tho Assembly to" 
repeat tho praises (of God); and the As¬ 
sembly began to repeat the praises accoid- 
TAftci a few verses had boon recited] 
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ha laid down his head. When the shoot 
(which had been stretched over him) was 
raised, there was nothing (under it) ; and the 
ilowers of both (sides) remained green. The 
Hindus took away theirs; and the Musal- 
mans took away theirs. The entire Assembly 
foil to their feet.” (/. 0. MjS. 1728, fol. 239, 
240.) 

The mixture of Hinduism and Muhami^a- 
(lauism is evident in this tradition. It is 
obviously intended to summarize the life of 
Nunnk and the object of his teaching. Ho is 
not represented as an outcasto and a failure ; 
on the other hand, his purposes are hold to 
have boon fully * accomplished. The great 
triumph was the establishment of a common 
basis of religious truth for both Muham¬ 
madan and liindu ; and this ho is shown to 
have accomplished with such dexterity that 
at his death no one could say whether he was 
more inclined to Hinduism or to Muhamma¬ 
danism. His friends stood around him at the 
Iasi moment quite uncertain as to whether 
they should disjiose of his remains as those 
of a Muhammadan, or as those of a Hindu. 
And Nanak is roprosentod as taking care that 
Ibo matter should ever remain a moot point. 
The final miraculous disappearance of the 
corpse is obviously intended, to convey tbo 
idea that Nfmak belonged specially neither to 
one party nor to the other; while the groon 
and tiourisbing appearance of the flowers of 
both parties couveys the lesson that it was 
his wish that both should live together in 
harmony and union. The narrator of the life 
clearly wishes his history to substantiate the 
prophetic statomont rccoidod at tho coiu- 
moncoment of his hook (/. 0. AIS. 1728, fol. 7) 
that, at Nanak’s birth, “The Hindus said, 

‘ The manifestation of some (j od (^Dtvdfd) has 
been produced;’ and the Musaluians said-, 
* Some holy man (ftdduj) of God (K/mdd) has 
been born,'” 

Tho most potent cause of the uncertainty 
as to Nanak’s true position in the religious 
world, aiises from the initial fact that ho was 
born a Hindn, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of belief He was a perfectly 
uncducateal man, there being no reason to 
suppose' that he could cither lead or write, or 
poiform any other literary feat, bovond tho 
composition of exlcmporaneou.s veise.s in has 
mother tongue. Guru Aijun, the fourth suc¬ 
cessor of Niinak, ;jp})ears to ha\o been tho 
first chieftain of the fiateniity who could lead 
andwiite. The necessaiy i o.sult of Naiiak’s 
early associatious ^Yas that all his ideas 
throughout life w<'re .substanti.illy Hindu, 
bis mode of tliouglit aiul e.\j>ression was 
Hindu, his illusti ations were taken from 
Hindu sources, and his system sNas based on 
Hindu models. It must ho homo in mind 
that Nanak novel o})cnly seceded from tho 
jiale of Hindfiism, or over oontomplated doing 
BO Thus in tlie NJ/i/d of M'^ydn Mithd it is 
related that towards the end of Nanak’s life a 
Mu^iammadan named Shah ‘Abdu ’r-Habman 
acknowledged the great advantages ho had de¬ 
rived from the teaching of Nanak, and sent 
hia friend Miyan Mitha to tho Guru so that 
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ho might dejrivo similar benefit. “ Then Miyan 
Mitha .said, ‘What is his name? Is he a 
Hindu, or is he a Musalman ? ’ Shah ‘Abdu V- 
Rahmaii replied, ‘ Ho is a Uindii , and his 
name is Nanak.’— (StUidn de. lid] di Vithi^dj 
p. 258.) He struck a heavy blow at Hin¬ 
duism by his rejecfion of caste distinctions; 
and on this point there can bo no doubt, for 
his very words, preserved in tho Aib Granth^ 
are: “ Thou (() Lord) acknowlodgost the Light 
(the ray of the Divine in man), and dost not 
ask after caste. In tho other world there is 
no caste.” —^^Translation of the Adt Granth, 
p. 494 ) In consequence of this opinion 
Nanak admitted to his fraternity men of all 
castes ; his constant companions being spoken 
of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that is, Muhammadan 
and Hindu pupils. Sikhs have ever before 
them the intermediate character of their 
religion by tho htanza (21) of tho Jap-JU 
which says, “ Pandits do not know that time, 
thougli written in a Panina; Qazis do not 
know that time, though written in tho 
Qur’an.” Hindu si-holars are told in the Adi 
Granth that they miss tho true meamng of 
their leligiou through delusion. “ Ueading 
and reading tho Pandit explains tho Veda, 
(hut) the luf.ituation of Maya (delusion per- 
sonilieil) lulls linn to slcoj). By reason of 
dual alii'ction the name of Uari (i.e, God) is 
forgotten” fj'ianslation, p. 117.) lu tho 
same way Nanak turns to tbo Musalman and 
says,—• 

“Thou must dio, 0 Mulla! thou must 
die 1 remain in the fear of tho Cre¬ 
ator 1 

Then thou art a Mulla, then thou art a 
Qiizi, if thou kuowost the name of God 
(KJiudd). 

None, tliough ho bo very learned, will 
remain, ho liuinos onwards. 

He is a Qa^a by whom hia own self is 
abandoned, and tho One Name is made- 
his support. 

Ho IS, and will_be. Ho will not bo de¬ 
stroyed, true is the Creator. 

Five times he prays (^nuvdj gujarhi)^ ho 
reads tbo book of the Qui-’an.” 

(1) anslationy p. 37.) 

Nanak does not seem to have been fastidious 
as to tho name undei which he recognized 
tho Deity , he. was more concerned with im¬ 
pressing on his companions a correct under¬ 
standing of what Deity was. Tho names 
Han, Uiim, (iuvind, Brahma, Paramos'war, 
^uda, Allali, &C., are used with perfect 
freedom, and are oven mixed up in the same 
poem. Tho most common namo for God in 
the Adi Gianth is certainly Hari; but that 
does not soem to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of Nanak Thus, in a poem addressed 
to Hari as ‘Uhe invisible, inaccessible, and 
infinite,” wo aie told that, “ Pire, prophets, 
saliks, 9 ucliqs, martyrs, shaikhs, mullas, and 
darvebhes; a groat blessing has come upon 
thorn, w'ho continually recito his salvation.” 
— (Translation, p. 7b.) 

Tho chief point of Nanak’s teaching was 
unquestionably the Unity of God. He sot 
himself firmly against tho idea of associating 
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any other being with the Absolute Supremo. 
This exalted idea of Divine Majesty enabled 
Nanak to treat with indifference the crowd 
of Hindu deities. To such a mind as that of 
Nanak it would have been sheer waste of 
time to argue, with any earnestness, about 
the attributes, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
class of beings, the whole of whom were sub¬ 
ordinate to one great, almighty, and incom¬ 
prehensible Ruler.' Without any overt attack 
on the Hindu pantheon, he caused the whole 
cluster of deities to subside into a condition 
similar to that of angels in modern Christi¬ 
anity ; whoso existence and operations may be 
the subject of conversation, but the whole of 
whom sink into utter insignificance compared 
with the central idea of the Divine Majesty. 
The One God, in Nanak’s opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all §ufls), 
was the creator of plurality of form, not the 
creator of matter out of nothing. The phe¬ 
nomenal world is the manifestation of Deity, 
and it is owing to pure deception that the 
idea of sOYOtalty exists. In the Adi Grantk 
wo read^ 

Thie cause of dauses is the Creator. 

In His hand are the order and reflection- 

Aft He looks upon, so it becomes. 

He Himself, Himself is the Lord. 

Wfetever is made, (is) according to His 
o'^vri pleasure. 

Hd is far from all, and with all. 

Ho 6omprehend8, sees, and make<* die- 
oHmination. 

Ho Himself is One, and He Himself is 

Ho Qdes not die nor perish. He neither 

comes nor goes, 

Nanak says: Ho is always contained (in 
nil).”— {Translation^ p, 400.) 

Notwithstanding this conception that the 
rfupremo 'One comprehends both spirit and 
matter; and therefore is what is ; He is never¬ 
theless spoken of as in somo way different 
from the creatures He has formed, and has 
heed endowed with moral and intellectual 
qualities. Thus wo find in the Adi Granth — 
"* Whoso body the univeisso is, Ho i.s not 
in it, the Creator is not in it. 

Who is putting (tho things) togetber, Ho 
is always aloof (from them), in what 
can Ho bo said (to bo contained)? ” 

(^Ti(inslation^ -p. 474.) 
' Tbe soul of man is bold to be a/ ray of 
light from tho Light Divmo; and it nccessaiily 
follows that, in its natural state, tho soul of 
man is sinless. Tho impurity, which is onlv 
too apparent in man, is accounted for by the 
cperAtjon of what is called Maya, or Delusion; 
and it is this ^laya which deludes creature.s 
into egotism and duality, that is, into self- 
consciousness or conceit, and into tho idea 
that there can bo existence apart from the 
Divine. This delusion prevents tho pure soul 
from freeing itself from matter, and honeo 
the spirit passes from one combination of 
matter to another, in a long chain of births 
and deaths, until the delusion is removed, 
And the entramelled ray returns to the 


Divine Light whence it ori^'nally emanated. 
The belief in metempsychosis is thus seen to 
be tho necessary complement of pantheism • 
and it is essential to the creed of a Hindu a 
Buddhist, and a Sufi, . 

In Sikhism, as in Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but tho 
total cessation of individual existence. Tho 
method by which this release from transmi¬ 
gration is to be accomplished is by the perfect 
recognition of identity with the Supreme. 
^Yhon the soul fully realizes what is summed 
up in tho formula so ham^ “ I am that,” i.c. 
“ I am one with that which was, and is, and 
will be,” then emancipation from the bondage 
of existence is secured. This is declared by 
Nanak himself in the Adi Grantk in those 
words— 

Should one know his own self as the so 
Aam, he believes in the esoteric mys¬ 
tery. 

Should the disciple (Gur-mukhi) kno^Y 
his own self, what more can he do, or 
cause to be done ?”—(i. 0. MS. 2484, 
foi: 53.) 

The principles of early Sikhism given above 
aro obviously too recondite for acceptance 
among masses of men; accordingly we find 
that the pantheistic idea of Absolute Sub¬ 
stance became gradually changed into tho 
more readily apprehended notion of a self- 
conscious Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Governor of tho universe. Here Dr. Trum]'»p 
himself admits the influence of Muhamma¬ 
danism, when he says • “ It is not improbable 
that tho Islam had a great share in working 
silently theso changes, which are directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Gurus.”-— 
(Introduction to Translation of the Adi 
Granth, p. cxii.) Tho teaching' of Nanak 
was, however, very pi actical. His followers 
aro daily reminded in the that, “ With- 

out the practice of virtue there can be no 
worship.” 

In all that has preceeded wo have confined 
ourselves strictly to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. It is, however, need¬ 
ful to allude to the fact that certain surviving 
relics of Buddhism had no small share in 
moulding the thoughts of tho Founder of tho 
Sikh religion. A full examination of this 
part of the subject would bo out of place in 
tho present work. It must .suffice to say that 
Buddhism hold its position in the Panjab long 
after it had disappoaied from other parts of 
Northein India ; anil llio abundance of Bud¬ 
dhistic relics, which are continually being un¬ 
earthed lu the district, prove the wido-spread 
and long-continued influence of tho tenets of 
tho gentle-hearted Buddha. Indications of 
this influence on early Sikhism are seen in 
its freedom fiom caste, in the respect for 
animal life, the special foim of metempsy¬ 
chosis accepted, tho importance ascribed to 
meditation, the profuse charity, the reveronco 
paid to tho seat of tho Guru (like the Bad- 
dhistio worship of the throne), Nanak’s respect 
for the lotos, his missionary tours, and the 
curious union subsisting between tho Gun* 
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:and his Sangat. In the Travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur^ translated from the original Gur- 
mukh^ by an excellent scholar, Sirdar Atar 
.Singh, we find the following remarkable sen¬ 
tence : “The Guru and his Sangat are like 
the worfp and woof in cloth,—there is no dif¬ 
ference between them” (p. 37). In the Adt 
Cranth there is an entire Sukhmani, or poem, 
by Guru Arjun, wholly devoted to a recita¬ 
tion of the advantages of “ the society the 
pious,” the term employed being, however, 
in this case, sddh kai sang. (/. 0. MS. 2484, 
fol. 134.) In addition to those points of 
resemblance, there is found in early Sikhism 
ii curious veneration for trees, offerings to 
which were sometimes made, as will bo seen 
by reference to pp. C7, 70, and 83, of the 
Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur^ just cited. 
In precise conformity with the tradition that 
Buddha died under a Sfil tree, vse have seen 
that Nanak purposely breathed his last under 
n Sarih tree Anyone familiar with Bud¬ 
dhism will readily recognize the remarkable 
coincidences stated above ; but the most con- 
<;lusivc of all is the positive inculcation of 
views identical vNith the crowning doctiine of 
Buddhism—the Xirvuna itself. The following 
is what Dr Trumpp says on the subject.— 

“ If there could be any doubt on the pan¬ 
theistic character of the tenets of the Sikh 
‘Gurus regarding the Supreme, it would be 
dissolved by their doctiine of the Nirban. 
AVhere no personal God is taught or believed 
in, man cannot aspire to a final personal com¬ 
munion with him, his aim can only be absorp¬ 
tion in'the Absolute Substance, t.c. individual 
annihilation. Wo find, therefore, no allusion 
to the joys of a future life in the Granth, as 
heaven or paradise, though supposed to 
exist, is not considered a desirable object. 
The immortality of the soul i.s only taught so 
far as the doctrine of tran-smigration requires 
it; but when the -soul has reached its highest 
object, it is no more mentioned, because it no 
longer exists as individual soul. 

“ The Nirban, as is well known, is the grand 
object which Buddha in his preaching held 
out to the poor people. From his atheistic 
point of view, he could look out for nothing 
olse; personal existence, with all the con¬ 
comitant evils of this life, which are not coun¬ 
terbalanced by corresponding pleasures, neces¬ 
sarily appeared to him as the greatest evil. 
His whole aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the troubles and pain of this existence by a 
stoical indifference to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop individual consciousness to its utmost 
limit, in order to escape at the point of death 
from the dreaded transmigration, which ho 
also, even on his atheistic ground, had not 
ventured to reject. Buddhism is, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism, nothing but unre¬ 
stricted Pessimism, unable to hold out to man 
any solace, except that of annihilation, 

“ In progress of time. Buddhism has been 
expelled from India, but the restored Brah¬ 
manism, with its confused cosmological le¬ 
gends, and gorgeous mythology of the Puranas, 
■was equally unable to satisfy the thinking 
minds. It is, therefore, very lemarkable, that 
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Buddhism in its highest object, the Nirban, 
soon emerges again in tho popular teaching‘s 
of the mediaeval reformatory movomcnis 
Namdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Ravidas, , an<l 
after these Nfmak, take upon thom.^^olvo.s to 
show the way to tho Nirban, a.s Buddb.i in 
bis time had promised, and find eager lis¬ 
teners ; the ditTorence is only in the moans 
which these Bhagats [.saints] propo.so foi ob¬ 
taining the desired end.” (Introduction to 
Tianslatwn of the Adi Granth, p evi.) 

Such, then, was tlie Sikh religion as founded 
by Guru Nanak. It i.s based on Hinduism, 
modified by Buddbi.sm, and stirred into new 
life by Sufiisih. There seems to be super- 
.abundant evidence that Nanak laboured ear¬ 
nestly to reconcile llindiu.sm with Muhamma¬ 
danism, by insisting strongly on the tenets on 
which both parties could agree, and by sub¬ 
ordinating the points of ditTerenco. It is 
impossible to deny that Nanak m his lifc-limo 
actually did effect a large amount of reconci¬ 
liation, and left behind him a system designed 
to carry ontlu'good work. The eireum.stanciss 
which led to the entire reversal of tlio proj(‘et, 
and produeed between Miibninmadans and 
Sikhs tho deadliest of feuiK, does not coino 
within the purview of the ])rosent ailiclo It 
is enough to state that tho jiroeoss was gra¬ 
dual, and was as much duo to political causo.s 
as to a steady departure from the teachings 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikh.s acknowledge ten Gurus, who.se 
names, with tho year in which each died, are 


given in tho following hst 




Date of 

Duration 

Name 

Death, 

of Guru-ship) 


A 1) 

Years. 

Guru Nanak 

1538 

34 

Guru Angad 

1552 

14 

Guru Amar-Das 

1574 

22 

Guru Rum-Das 

1581 

7 

Guru Arjun 

IGOG 

25 

Guru I far-Govind . 

1038 

32 

Guru Ilar-Ra^i 

1000 

22 

Guru Har-Kisan 

1004 

4 

Guru Togh-Bahadur 

1075 

11 

Guru Govind Singh. 

1708 

33 

It is thus seen that tho Sikh fraternity 


was under the guidance of jTersonal Gurus 
from A.D. 1504, when Nanak received the 
spiritual impulse which gave birth to tho 
new sect, until a.d. 1708, a total period of 
204 years. After tho death of Guru Govind 
Singh, the Adi Granth itself was taken to be 
the ever-existing impersonal guide. 

The first successor of Nanak was appointed 
on account of bis devotion to tho cause. 
Shortly after the supposed visit to JMakkah, 
Nanak met with a devotee named Lahana, 
whoso faith and earnestness -wero so fully 
demonstrated that Nanak named him, in 
preference to either of his son.s, as his 
successor in the leadership of tho now sect. 
Ills name was also changed from Lahana to 
Angad ( -=anga-da, “ body-giving implying 
that he was willing to give his very body to 
the cause of God. lie was a poor and igno¬ 
rant man, and maintained himself by rope- 
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mftkiiig. He is eaid to have heard the whole 
accdmit of hfe from Bha^ B^la, who 

had long been with the Founder. It is re¬ 
lated that all the counsel which N^ak had 
gliven to the Sikhs was sedulously inculcated 
by him. (Sikhan de Raj di Vithijdj p. 19.) 
Like his predecessor, the Founder, he also 
named as his successor a devoted servant; 
although he had sons whom be might have 



minded and inoffensive man, who was as un¬ 
learned as his two predecessors ; nevertheless, 
he composed several verses incorporated in 
the Adt Granth, It was in his time that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Muhammadans. The gentle disposi¬ 
tion of Amar-Das was unsuited to the posi¬ 
tion of ruler among the strong-willed people 
of the Panjab ; accordingly, when a difference 
occurred, he was quite incapable of settling 
the matter. It is related that Amar-Das was 
completely absorbed in the service of Para- 
viesur (God). (Sikhdn de Raj di Vithija^ p. 
25.) The use of this word indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindu side of Sikh¬ 
ism ; and we may suppose that such an 
inclination would be resented by the firmer 
adherents to Islam; for we find that the 
Muslima began to annoy this Guru’s disciples 
by trivial acta of aggression. The disciples 
asked their Guru what they had better do ; 
and ^he suggested various temporising expe¬ 
dient which only emboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed to, he desired his die* 
ciplea to endure the wrong, as it was more 
meritorious to submit than to resent an insult. 
The weak conduct of this Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for his successors to deal with, 
Amar-Das nominated his son-in-law as his 
successor; ^n example which initiated the 
hereditary Guni-ship which followed. 

Ham-Da^ was a poor lad, who got a scanty 
living by selling boiled grain. He was taken 
into the family of Amar-Das, and married 
his daughter. He had acquired the elements 
of education, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggressive man. On attaining the Guru-ship, 
he set himself industriously to the acquisition 
of disciples; and took large contributions 
from them in the shape of voluntary offerings. 
This wealth placed him above his brothers 
in the faith; and conferred upon him the ele¬ 
ments of a royal state. Ho restored an old 
tank in magnificent style, for the purpose of 
relimous ablution, and called it Amritsar^ 
or the lake of the water of life. This tank 
enabled the Sikhs to perform their ablu¬ 
tions in a luxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many to the spot. In the course of 
time, a town grew up round the tank, which 
gradually increased in importance, and is now 
one of the most important places in the Panj- 
ab. This assumption of dignity and increas¬ 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxiety of the Muhammadan governors of the 
country; and the gradual drifting into common 
Hinduism accentuated the feeling. It is clear 
that the Muhammadans who had fought so 
desperately to overturn the ancient Hindu 


kingdoms, couid not view with indifference 
the up-^owth of a Hindu sovereignty in their 
very midst. Ram-Das named his son as hia 
successor in the Guru-ship—an act which 
sealed the fate of the Sikh attempt at com¬ 
promise in religious matters; for every Mu¬ 
hammadan felt his position as a citizen three* 
tened by the establishment of a rallying* 
point for disaffected Hindus. 

Guru Arjun, the fifth Guru, was an active 
and ambitious man. He laid aside the dress 
of a faqir, which had been worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary, 
offerings of his disciples into a tax. This 
raised him to some importance, and enabled 
him to take men into his pay, a proceeding 
which conferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified' the 
jealousy of his Muhammadan neighbours. 
As an additional means of uniting his com¬ 
munity into one compact body, be collected 
the words of Nanak, and those of other 
saintly personages, into a book, which ho 
called Granthy t.c. “ the book; ” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no speech as 
authoritative which was not contained in“ tho 
book.” The spark which lit the torch was,, 
however, a distinct interference in political 
affairs, which provoked the resentment of 
the Muhammadan ruler at Delhi, and occa¬ 
sioned the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of tbo* Guru. It is not clear whether the- 
Emperor actually executed him, or whether 
the Guru committed suicide; but his death 
was brought about by the ruler of Delhi; and 
this was enough to infiame the passions of 
the Sikhs, who were eager to revenge his 
death. 

Har-Govind succeeded his father in the 
Guru-ship; and at once proceeded to arm 
bis followers, and slay those who had been 
personally concerned in procuring the death 
of the late Guru. This did not, however,, 
prevent him from entering the service of th» 
Emperors Jahangir and Shah-Jahan in amili* 
tary capacity; but his turbulence got him 
into much trouble, and he spent a preda¬ 
tory, rather than a religious, life. Under his 
Guru-ship the Sikhs were changed from 
faqirs into soldiers ; and were freely recruited 
from the warlike Jat population, who eagerly 
availed themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that the 
actions of this Guru must have led him into 
frequent contests with the Muhammadan* 
authorities; and provoked the efforts after¬ 
wards made to break up what the rulers must^ 
have felt to be a dangerous pon/ederatlon. 

Har-Rai was the grandson of the last 
Guru; and was chosen as successor because 
Har-Govind distrusted the fitness of his sons 
for the oflSce. Har-Ra^ fought against 
Aurangzib in the interest of Dara-Slfikob; 
and when the latter was defeated he made 
his submission to the Emperor, and was 
pardoned. 

Har-Kishan was the younger son of the 
preceding. Nothing eventful occurred during' 
his short tenure of power. He was called to 
Delhi by the Emperor Aurangzib, and waa^ 
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there attacked by small-pox, of which disease 
ho died. The succession to the Guru-ship 
was broken by his death; for he was too 
weak to appoint a successor, and moroly 
indicated that tho next Guru would bo found 
in Bakaia, a village near Anabd-pur. 

Togh-Bahadur, who happened to ho residing 
in Bakala, was tho son of Har-Govind, and 
had been passed over by his father in favour 
of Har-Rap. He was by nature contempla¬ 
tive, and not particularly anxious to assume 
the delicate position of leader among tho 
bellicose Sikhs. Aurangzib was in tho full 
fury of his Tsliuuizing mania, and was accord¬ 
ingly specially solicitous to suppress tho 
ambitious projects of the Sikhs. Tho Panjab 
appears to have been too carefully guarded to 
be pleasant to Togh-Bahadur, and he, theio- 
forc, began a wandering life over the noith 
of India. An account of lus tiavels haw bomi 
translated from PanjTihi into Knglish by the 
leaincd Sirdar Atar Singh ; and the story is 
singularly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We learn from ono anecdote that, 
even in the time of ihi« ninth Guru, Muham¬ 
madans could -feel a cartain respect for the 
Sikhs. The tale relate* that k small party of 
Hindus and Muhammadans went to rob tho 
Guru; but at the last moment the Muham¬ 
madans frdt remorse, for they said, “ho was 
undoubtedly a prophet.”— (Travels of Guru 
fegh Gohudur, p. Gn ri^achiug S ivaruin 

tho Guru met a Saiyid seated under a Sarih 
tree (the same kind of tree, he it rem.irkod, as 
that under which Nanak breathed his lust); and 
tho Saiyid saluted the Guru with revorenco, 
saying; “1 am really liappy now, having 
seen your divine countenance.” — (Jlraveh, 
Ac., p. 40.) Still more marked i.s tho fiicndly 
feeling shown by the courteous reception which 
Tegh-Bahadur received from Sharafu’d-DinjU 
Muhammadan gentleman residing neai Patiala. 
This JMuslim sent him pre.scnts, and then 
went out to meet him. He conducted him with 
much ceremony to hia own palace, where he 
entertained liim. It is specially mentionoxl that 
the Guru'.s eyes felPupou a mosque, and 
Sharafu ’d-Oin immediately said that that was 
the house of God ”—(ZVaue/.s, &c., p-2.) Not¬ 
withstanding this reverential treatment by 
pious Muhammadans, it is ceitain that Togh- 
Bahadur spent his life in violent antagonism 
to tho Muslim rulers of the country. Tho 
book of Travels, from which wo are quoting, 
gives numerous instances of this, as may be 
seen by those who care to study tho details, 
in pp. 45, 49, 57, 58, 69, 126, 130, 131. Some 
desperate tights took place, and after a 
specially severe engagement it is said on 
p. 68 that “ from that day the Muhammadans 
never ventured to fight with the Guru.’ How¬ 
ever, tho Guru appears to have been hunted 
from place to place, and on many occasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. The apparent 
contradiction involved in the reverential 
attitude of pious Muhammadans, and the 
skirmishes with Muhammadan soldiery, finds 
its explanation in the supposition that the 
religious aspect of Sikhism was not imtago- 
uistic to Muhammadan ideas, while its 


poTitIcal aspect provoked the violence of the 
Court of Delhi. In the present day much the 
same stato of things i.s recognizable with 
respect to the Wahhabis. The English Govern- 
merit would never dream of interfering with 
the religious opinions of lliai, or any other, 
sect; but wlicn their doctrines find expression 
in tho .suhvorbion of civil authority, the 
leaders soon find themselves in tho Andaihan 
islands. Togh-Bahadur was at length arrested, 
and the Emperor is stated to have endeavoured 
earnestly to bring him over to the pure Mus¬ 
lim faith; but when ho proved obdurate ho 
was thrown into prison, where long-continued 
cruelty induced him to command a Sikh, who 
was with him, to cut off his head. 

Uoviud Singh was the tenth and last Guru, 
and he suoceodod his father Togh-Bahadur 
when only 15 years of ago. He was brought 
up under Hindu guidance, and became a 
staunch devotee of the goddess Dui‘ga ; and, 
by his pronounced preference for Hinduism, 
ho caused a division in the ISikh conitaunity. 

Ho introduced several important changes into 
the constitution of Sikh .society. The chief 
among those was the establishment of tho 
Khdli>a, by which he bound his disciples into 
an army, and conforrod upon each of them tho 
name Singh, or lion. Ho freely admitted all 
castes to the ranks of his army ; and labourel 
more earnestly over their military than over 
their religious discipline. Tho nature of tho 
changes which Govind Singh effected in the 
fraternity is best shown l>y the fact that tho 
special followers of Nilnak personally, sepa¬ 
rated themselves from him, and formed a com¬ 
munity of their own, rejecting tho title oi Singh 
In other words, thef preferred tho religious to 
tho mihtary idea. This Guru fought against 
tho Muhammaclans with determination; and 
was so inccnaed Ugainst thorn that he insti- 
lutcd a fino of 25 lupcos for saluting a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly To¬ 
wards the end of his Guru-ship an a^ompt 
was made to raiso this tine to 5,000 rupees ; 
but it was ultimately fixed at 125 rupees 
{Travels, &c., pp. 69 and 130 ) The spirit 
of toloratioii so marked during the life of 
Natiak was clearly gone , and in yet later 
times this hostility gave biith to tho 
maxim that “a truo Sikh should always 
be engaged in war with tho Muhamma¬ 
clans and slay them, fighting them face to 
face.” After a turbulent reign, Guru Govmd 
Singh was treacherously slain by tho dagger 
of a Palhuri follower. He refused to name a. 
successor, telling his followers that after his 
death tho Gninth Sahib, or “tho Lord tba- 
Book,” was to be their guide in ever^ 

spect. .u 

The foregoing sketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to tho Muhammadans is sufficient to 
show that the religion of Nunak began in 
large-hearted tolerance; and that political 
causes operated to convert its adhoroats 
into a narrow-minded sect. Ihe Hinduism 
which Ndnak had disciplined, reasserted 
its superiority under his successors, and u li- 
mately became predominant AVhilo this 
change was in progress the religious aspect 

7 .^ 
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of the movement became gradually con¬ 
vened into a mHitary and political propa¬ 
ganda, No contrast, indeed, could well be 
greater than that between the inotTenaive and 
gentle-minded Nitnak, and the warlike and 
ambitious Gurus of later tiniea. But v^hilo 
vre cannot help being painfully imprc.ssed with 
the apparently undying feud which still sub¬ 
sists between the Sikhs and the Muham¬ 
madans*, it seems perfectly dear that the 
intention of the Founder was to reconcile the 
differences between tho^e creeds; and that in 
this excellent work ho attained a large mea¬ 
sure of success. His pious object was de¬ 
feated by political causes, and by the war¬ 
like nature of the people of the Panjab The 
name “Muhammadan,” in the various coun¬ 
tries in which it exists, is allowed to cover 
differences in religious belief (luitc as great 
as those between the views of Xaiiak andtho^-e 
of Muhammad; and in all probability uouhl 
have done so in this instance also, but for the 
reasons pointed out. Wo cannot, however, 
concei n ourselves with probabilities; it 
enough for the purposes of this article to 
have established the fact that Sikhism, in 
its inception, was intimately associated with 
Muhammadani.sm ; and that it was intended 
as a means of bridging the gulf which sepa¬ 
rated the Hindus from the believers m the 
Prophet. 

There are five leading sects of Sikhs, the 
names of which need only be mentioned. They 
are:— 

1. The Uddsis^ or those who are “ indif¬ 

ferent ” to the world. 

2. The Suthre, or the “ pure.” 

3. The Ihivdnct or “ mad ” saints. 

4. The Ntrmale Sddhu^ or “ spotless 

saints.” 

6, The AkdliSf or worshippers of the 

“ Eternal One.” 

[The foregoing able review of the connec¬ 
tion between Sikhism and the teachings of 
Islam has been contributed, specially for the 
present work, by Mi'. Frederic Pincott, 
M.II.A.B.] 

The authorities upon which this article js 
fcased arc :—Dr. Trumpp’s T/uuilation of the 
Adi Granth ; the text of the Adi Granth^ 
india Office MS. Nu. 2484; the Janavi-Sdklu 
of Guru Niinak in old Panjabi, 1. O. MS. 
No. 1728 ; the Janain-Patri of Guru Xiinak, 

I. 0. MS. No. 2885; Sikhdn de liCij dl V it hi a 
(an Account of the Rule of the Sikhs, in Pan¬ 
jabi) ; The Travels of Guru Teyh-Bahadur aiid 
Gum Gobind Sinqh^ translated from the ori¬ 
ginal Gur-mukhi by Sirdar Atar Singh, Chief 
of Bhadaur ; Jap-Ji aSo/iz 6, the Panjabi text 
with commentary in Urduj by Sirdar Atar 
Singh; Sri Gunt Chantra Prahhdkar, by 
Pandit Gyuni Sant Smgh; Sri Ndnak Prukds, 
by Bhu^i Santokh Singh ; Sri Granth Gur- 
Pratdp Siiraj Bdsu, by Bha/i Santokh Singh. 
[FAQIR, MCrUAMMAl>ANlSM, BUFl.] 

SILSLLAH Lit. “ A 

chain.” (1) The line of succession in any 


religious order, traced either to some i-Rligioua 
leader of reputation, or to the four rightly 
directed Klialifahs, or to the Prophet him¬ 
self (2)- An unbroken tradition. 

SIMON PETER. Arabic ShamUln 
Not mentioned by name in 

tho Qur’an, but al-Baizilwi says ho i.s the 
Apo.stle w’ho was sent to Antioch to succour 
tho two disciples in prison (said to be .Tohn 
and Jude), and who is loferred to in Surah 
xxxvi. 13 • “ And we strengthened them with 
a third.” 

SIMSAR (jO-,-.), pi. samdsirah. 
A term used in Muhammanan law for agents 
or brokers. 

SIN Arabic zamh khati'ah 

ipn (^^). Heb. dshdm, 

T T 

Muhammadan doctors 

di\ hIc .sin. into two classes. Kahhah, “ great,” 
and scKjh'uah, “little” sins. Kab'irah sins are 
those great .sms cf which, if a Musalnian do 
not ropenijhe will be sent to tho purgatorial 
hell reserved for sinful Muslims, whilst 
sayhirah aie those venial siuvS which are in¬ 
herent in our fallen natuie 

Muhammadan wiiter.s are not agreed as to 
the exact number of sins, but they are 

generally held to bo the following seven¬ 
teen •— 

1. Kufr. or inlidchty. 

2. Constantly committing little sins. 

3. Despairing of God's inorcy. 

4. Considenng oneself safe from the wrath 
of God. 

5. F.alsc witness. 

(>. O/tzG or falsely charging a Muslim 
with adultery. 

7 Taking a false oath. 

8 Magw. 

Dunking wine. 

10 Appropiiation of tho property of 
ph.ans. 

11. Usury. 

12. Adultery 

13. Unnatuial crime. 

14. Theft. 

15. Murder. 

10. Fleeing in battle before tho face of an 
infidel enemy 

17. Disobedience to parents. 

Tlie following are sayings of Muhammad, 
as given in the Traditions, on tho subject of 
sm (^Mishkdt, })ook 1. ch. in): — 

“He IS net a believer who commits adul¬ 
ter^', ur fateal.s, or dlinks liquor, or plunders, 
or emhe/.zles, v\hen entrusted with the 
plundei of the infidel. Beware!' beware I ” 
The greatest sin is to associate another 
with God, or to vex your father and mother, 
or to murder your own .species, or to commit 
suicide, or to .swear, or to he.” 

“Thegioatest of .sms before God is that 
you call any other like unto tho God who 
created you, or that you murder your child 
from an idea that it wiU eat your victuals, or 
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that you commit adultery with your neigh¬ 
bour's wife.” 

** Abstain ye from seven ruinous destructive 
things, namely, (1) associating anything with 
Ood; (2) magic; (3) killing anyone without 
reason; (4) taking interest on money; (6) 
taking the property of the orphan; ((i) run¬ 
ning away on the day of battle; (7) and 
taxing an innocent woman with adultery.” 

“ Do not associate anything with God, al¬ 
though they kill or burn you. Do not affront 
your parents, although they should order you 
to leave your wives, your children, and your 
property. Do not abandon the divine prayers, 
for he who does so will not remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine; for it is 
the root of all evil. Abstain from vice, for 
from it descends the anger of God. Refrain 
from running away in battle, although ye be 
killed. When a pestilence shall visit man¬ 
kind, and you are in the midst of it, remain 
there. Cherish your children, and chastise 
them in order to teach them g'ood behaviour, 
and instruct them in the fear of Ood.” 

It is related that a Jew once said to his 
friend, “ Take me to this Prophet.” He said. 

Do not call him a prophet, for if he hears it 
be will be pleased.” And they came to the 
Prophet and asked him about the nine (fne) 
wonders (i.e. Ten Commandments), 'which ap¬ 
peared (from the hands of Moses). He said, 
^ Do not associate anything with God, nor 
aleal, nor commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
take an inoffensive person before the king to 
be killed, nor pt;actise magic, nor take intc- 
Test, nor accuse an innocent woman of adul¬ 
tery, nor turn your backs on the field of 
battle; and it is proper, particularly for the 
Jews, not to “work on Saturday.” The Jews 
kissed the hands and feet of the Prophet, and 
said, “ We bear witness that you are a Pro¬ 
phet.” He said, “ What prevented you from 
being my disciples? ” They replied, “David 
called on God to perpetuate the gift of pro¬ 
phecy in his family, and we fear the Jews will 
kill us if we become your foHoweis.” 

SINAI. Arabic SahuV Heb. 

Sinai. In the Qur’iin Saina' 

also Shiin ^^), 

“Mount Sinai”; and af-Tur (^^1), “the 

Mount”; Chaldee Tilr. In Muslim 

commentaries, Jabalu Mui>d 
“ the Mount of Moses.” 

It is referred to in the Qur’an as the moun¬ 
tain on which God gave the tables of the Law 
(Surah vii. 139), and as the place where God 
assembled the prophets and took a compact 
from them (Surah lii. 75). In Surah xcv. 2, 
Muhammad makes the Almighty swear “by 
Mount Sinai”; and in Surah xxiii. 20, we are 
told that, “ a tree growing out of Mount 
Sinai produces oil and a condiment for those 
who eat.” 

AUBaizdwi (Fleischer’s ed., vol. i p. 343), 
and the author of the Majma^u ''I-Bihar (p. 57), 
both say that Moses received the tables of 
the Law on the mountain called Jabalu Zubair 

(Trfj J«.). 
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SINGING. Arabic gMna? (.bi). 

Among Mush'm theologians, sihging ia gene¬ 
rally held to be unlawful, and the objection is 
founded on a tradition recorded by Jabir, who 
relates that Muhammad said, “ Singing and 
hearing songs causeth hypocrisy to grow hi 
the h&art, even as rain causeth the com to 
grow in the field.” (MishHt, book xxii, 
ch. ix. pt, 3.) 

Shaikk ‘Abdu ’l-IIaqq, in his commentary, 
remarking on this tradition, says, it is not a 
tradition of any authority, and adds, “The 
traditionista all agree that there is no Hadis 
of any authority forbidding tho practice ot 
singing ” (voL iv. p. 63.) 

The §ufi8, who engage In the service' of 
song as an act of worship, say Muhamm.id 
only forbade songs of an objectionable cho- 
ractcr. Still most divines of reputation re¬ 
gard the practice with disfavour. 

SIPARAH The Persian 

term for tho thirty juz\ or divisions of tho 
Qur’an. From sF, “ thirty ” and pdrah^ “ a 
portion/* 

The Qur’an is said to have been thu.s divided 
to enable tbc pious Muslim to recite tho whole 
of the Qur'an in the month of Ramazan. 
Muhammadans generally quote the Qur’an by 
the Slpdrah and not by the Surah, [qug’AN.] 

SIQAH (^). Worthy of con¬ 

fidence.” A term used in tho study of the 
Hadis for a traditionist worthy of confidence. 

, SIRAT (I-V)- ‘‘A rt?ad.’* Tho 

'Word occurs in the Qur’an Ihifty-eight time's, 
in nearly all of which it is used for the 
Sirdtu U-Mu.'stayiniy or tho “right way” of 
religion. In Mu.slim tradition^ and. other 
writings it*is more commonly used for tho 
bridfje across tho infernal fire, -which is de¬ 
scribed as finer than a hair and sharper than 
a s'Word, and is beset on each side with bnara 
and booked thorn.s. The Hgbteous will pass ^ 
over it 'with the s'lN’iftnesa 6f tho lightning, 
but the wicked will i^oon miss their footing 
and will fall into the fire of boll. ^{AiuUa'^Li 
QJri, p. 110.) 

Muhammad appears to have borrowed hia 
idea of the bi idge from the Zoroastrian system, 
according to which the spirits of the departed, 
both good and bad, proceed along an ap¬ 
pointed path to the “ bridge of the gatherer”* 
\rhrnvat peretu). This W'as a narrow road 
conducting to Heaven or Paradise, over 
which the souls of the pious alone could pass, 
whilst the -wicked fell into the gulf belo-w, 
(Rawlineon’s Seventh Oriental Mowfrehu* 
p. 636.) 

The Jews, also, believed in the bridge of 
hell, which is no broader than a thread, over 
which idolaters must pass. {Midrashflallcutf 
Beubent, sect. Gehinnom.) 

as-SIRATU’L-MUSTAQ iM (W;J\’ 
“The right way,” i.e. the 
Muhammadan religion; e.g. Qur’an, Surah 
iu. 44; “ Fear God and obey me; of a truth 
God 18 my Lord and your Lord : Therefor© 
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worthip Him. This is the fight way” It 
occurs in about thirty other places. 

SIEIXJS. Arabic a8h-ShiWd((^f-^\). 

“ The dog-star.” The Almighty is called in 
the Qur’an, Surah liii. 50, Rabbit 'sk-Sh{*ra, 
the ■* Lord of the Dog-star.” 

The Kamalan say that before the time of 
Muhammad this star was worshipped by the 
Banu Khuza'ah, hence the reference to it in 
•the Qur’an. 

SITTING. Arabic julus 

The traditionists are very particular in de¬ 
scribing the precise position in which Muham¬ 
mad used to sit. 

Tbn ‘Umar says. “ I saw him sit with his 
knees up and the bottom of his feet on the 
ground, and his arms round his legs.” 

Jabir says. '* I saw him sitting reclining 
jipon a pillow which was put under his 
arm.” 

Kailah says . “ I saw him sitting in the 
Tuosquo upon hio buttocks, in the greatest 
humility and lowliness.'’ 

Jabir says, again ■ “ The Prophet used, after 
he.-'had said morning prayer, to sit with his 
feet drawn under him, until sun-rise.” (Mish- 
kdt, book xxm ch. v.) 

• Muhammadans always sit on the ground 
in their planes of public worship. In social 
gatherings, people of inferior position always 
eit lower than their superiors. 

SJX FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 

Al-Iman (tjWDq, or “the Faith,” le 
defined as consisting of the six articles of 
belief:— 

1. Allah, Gof 

2. Al-Mald'ikah, the Angels. 

3. Al-Kutuh, the Books (of the Prophets). 

4. At->Ru8uI, the Prophets. 

6. Al- Yaumu H-Akhir, the Last Day. 

6. Al-Cladar, the Decrees of God. 

These Six Articles of Faith are entitled 
Si/dtu H-hadn. “ the Attributes of Faith,” or 
Arkdnn 'l-Imdn, “ theJPillars of Faith.” [Mu¬ 
hammadanism.] 

SIYAR (y#-), pb of s^rah. Lit, 

“ Going in any manner or pace.” The record 
of a man’s actions ai^d exploits Stories of 
the ancients. 

Kxtdbu *s-^iyar is the title given to a his¬ 
tory of the establishment of Islam, hence as- 
\Siyar means an hi.storical work on the life 
of Muhammad, or any of his Companions, or 
of his successors, &c. The earliest book of 
the kind written in Islam is that by Imam 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who died a.u. 51. 
(JKashfu 'z-/Ainun, Fliigel’s edition, vol. iii. 
p. 634.) 

SL4NDER. [QA2F.] 
SLAUGHTEE OF ANIMALS 

[food, zabh.] 

SLAVERY. Arabio * JTbudlyah 

Heb. *abdddh. A slave, 


*Abd{>^) (Surah ii. 220), Heb. '^23^*ebed; 
Mamluk (Surah xvi. 77) ; A fomalo 

slave,.«waA (<ul) (Surah ii. 220). The term 
generally used in the Qur’an for slaves is 
vid malakat aimdnukuin, 
“ that which your right hands possess.” 

Muhammad found slavery an 'existing 
mstitution, both amongst tho Jews and the 
idolaters of Arabia, and therefore it ia 
recognised although uot established in the 
Qur’an. 

I.—Tho FeachtnCt of the Qok’an on the 
mbject of slavery is as follows : 

(1) Muslims are allowed to cohabit tvith any 
of their female slaves. Surah iv 3 . “ Then 
marry what seems good to you of women,, 
by twos, or threes, or fours ; and if ye fear 
that ye cannot be equitable, then only one, 
or what your right hands possess” Surah iv. 
29: “ Take of what your right hands possess 
of youfig women ” Surah xxxiii. 49; “ 0 
prophet! verily We ma,ke lawful for thee 
wives to whom thou hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right -hand possesses 
out of the booty God hath granted thee.” 

•(2> They are allowed to take possession of 
married women if they are slaves. Surah iv 
28 “ Unlawful for you are married 

women, save such as your right hands possess.” 
(On this verse al-Julalan tho commentators 
say . “ that is, it is lawful for them to cohabit 
with those women whom you have made 
captive, oven though their husbands be alive 
in the Ddru ^^-Harb”) 

(3) Muslims are excused from strict rulet 
of decorum in the presence of their female slaves 
even as in the presence of their wives. Surah 
xxiii. 5: “ Those who are strict in the rules 
of decorum, except for their wives, or what 
their right hands possess.” See also Surah 
Ixx. 29. 

(4) The helpless position of the slave as 
regards his master illustrates the helpless 
po.sition of tho false gods of Arabia in tho 
presence of their Creator. Surah xvi. 77 
“ God has struck out a parable, an owned 
slave, able to do nothing, and one provided 
with a good provi.sion, and one who expend? 
therefrom in alms secretly and openly, shall 
they be held equal ? Prai.sn be to God, mo.st 
of them do not know 1 ” See also Surah 
XXX. 27 

(5) Musluih'^ shall exereise kindness towards 
their slaves. Surah iv 40 . ' Serve God and 
do not associate aught with Him, and show 
kindness to youi parents and to kindred 

and to that which^our right hands possess^* 

(6) When slaves can redeem themselves if 
1.9 the duty oj Muslims to grant the emanci¬ 
pation. Surah xxiv 33. And such of those 
whom your right hands possess as crave a 
writing (i.e. a tlocumcnt of freedom), writ®' 
it out for them if ye know any good in them^ 
and give them of the wealth of God which 
He has given you. And do not compel your 
slave-girls to prostitution if they desire ta 
keep continent.” 

From the teaching of the Qur’an above quoted 
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it will be seen that all male and female slaves 
taken as plunder in war are the lawful 
property of their master; that the master 
has power to take to himself any female 
slave, cither married or single , that the 
position of a slave is as helpless as that of 
tl^e stone idols of Arabia; but they should 
be treated with kindness, and bo granted 
their freedom when they are able to ask for 
and pay for it. 

II.—From the TEACHiNa of the Tradi¬ 
tions, it appears that it was the custom of 
Muhammad either to put to death or take 
captive those of the enemy who fell into Ins 
hands. If a captive embraced Islam on the 
field of battle he was a free man; but if he 
were made captive, and afterwards embraced 
Islam, the change of creed did not emanci* 
pate him ‘AtTyatu ’l-Qurazi relates that, 
after his battle with the Banu Quraizah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to be killed, and the women and children 
to be enslaved. 

Very special blessings are attached to the 
emancipation of a slave. Abu Hiirairah 
relates that Muhammad said, “Whosoever 
frees a slave who is a Muslim, God will 
redeem every member of his body, limb for 
limb, from hell tire.” Abu Zarr asked which 
slave was the best to cmanoipalo, and the 
Prophet replied, “ That which is of the 
highest price and most liked by his master,” 
An Arab once asked the Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradise, and the Pro¬ 
phet said, '* Free a slave, or assist one in 
redeeming a bond of slavery.!’ The following 
are some of the sayings of Muhammad re¬ 
garding the treatment of slaves . 

“It is well for a slave who regularly 
worships God and discharges his master’s 
work properly ” 

“ Whoever buys a slave and does not 
agree about his property, then no part of it 
18 for the purchaser of the slave.” 

“When a slave of yours has money lo 
redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into 3 'oiir presence afterwards.’ 

“ Behaving well to slaves is a means of 
prosperity, and behaving ill to them is a 
cause of loss ” 

“ When any one of you is about to beat 
his slave, and the slave asks pardon in the 
name of God, then withhold yourself from 
beating him.’’ 

“ It 13 incumbent upon the master of 
slaves to find them in victuals and clothes, 
and not order them to do what they are not 
able to do.” 

“ When a slave-girl has a child by her 
master she is free at his death.” 

“ Whoever frees a slave, and the slave 
has property, it is for the master, unless 
the master shall have agreed that it was 
the slave’s at the time of freeing him.”_ (See 
Mishkdtu U-Ma^dbihi ^(iliihu 'l-BuJ^dri, Sa- 
AiAu Muslim.) 

III.—With regard to the Enslaving of 
Captives, the author of the Hiddyah says : 

“ The Imam, with respect to captives, has 
-it in Eis choice to sjay thexn^ because the 
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Prophet put captives to death, and also 
because slaying them terminates wicked¬ 
ness; or, if ho choose, he may make them 
slaves, because by enslaving them' the 
wickedness of them is romodiod, and at 
the same time tbo Muslima reap an advan¬ 
tage; or, if ho please, ho may release them 
so as to make them freemen ahd Ziramis, 
according to wh:it is locurded of TJmar; 
hut It IS not lawful so to release the ido¬ 
laters of Araliia, or apostates, It is not 
lawful for (he Imam to return the captives 
to their own country, as this would bo 
strengthening the infidels against tbo Mus¬ 
lims. If captives beeomo Muslims, lot not 
tlio Imam put them to death, because tho 
wickedncs.s of (hem is hereby remedied 
without slaying them , but yet ho may law¬ 
fully make them slaves, after their conver¬ 
sion, becauso tho reason for making them 
slaves (namely, their being secured within 
tho Muslim territory) had existence previous 
to their ombrai’ing the faith. It is othorwiso 
where infidels beeomo Muslims before their 
capture, beoau.se then tho reason for making 
them slaves did not exist previous to their 
conversion. It is not lawful to release infidel 
captives in exchange for tbo release of 
Muslim captive.s from tho infidels. Accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples, thi.s is lawful (and 
such also IS the o})inion of ash-ShafFi), be¬ 
cause this produces tho emancipation of 
Muslims, which is preferable to slaying tbo 
infidels or making them slaves. The argu¬ 
ment of Imam Abu ITanifah is that such an 
exchange is an as.sistanco to the infidels, 
because those captives will again return to 
fight tho Muslim,s, which is a wickedness, 
ind the proMMitiun of this wickedness is 
pi*.‘lerable to efTecting the release of the 
Muslims, mice, as they remain m tho hands 
of tho infidels, tho injury only affects thorn, 
and <luo 3 not extend to tho other Muslims, 
wlicreas the injury attending tho release of 
infidel captives extends to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
IS, releasing infidel prisoners m return for 
property) is also unlawful,as this is assi,sting 
the infidels, as was before observed, and tho 
same is mentioned in the Mazhahu'l-Mashhur. 
In tho Sairu l-Kabir it is asserted that an 
exchange of prisoners for property may Ijq 
made where the Muslims are necessitous, 
because the Prophet released th‘o captives 
taken at Badr for a ransom. If a captive 
become a Muslim in tho hands of the 
Muslims, it is not lawful to release iind scud 
him back to the infidels in return for their 
releasing a Muslim \vbo is a captive in their 
hands, because no advantage can result from 
the transaction If, however, the converted 
captive consent to it, and there be no appre¬ 
hension of his apostatizing, in this case the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive is a matter of discretion. It is not 
lawful to confer a favour upon captives by 
releasing them gratuitously, that is, without 
receiving anything in return, or their be¬ 
coming Zimmis, or being made slaves. Ash- 
Shafi‘i says that showing fatour to captire^ 
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in this way is lawful, because the Prophet 
showed favour in this Way to eomo of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr. The 
arguments of the Hanafi doctors upon this 
point are two-fold: First, it is said the 
Qur’an, ^ Slay idolaters wherever ye find them ’ ; 
secondly, the right of enslaving them is 
established by their being conquered and 
captured, and hence it is not lawful to annul 
that right without receiving some advantage 
in return,* in the same manner as holds with 
respect to all plunder; and with respect to 
what a8h-Shafi‘i relates that the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
•captives taken at the battle of Badr, it is 
abrogated by the text of the Qur’an already 
quoted, (Hamilton’s ffiddyah, vol. il p. 160.) 

IV. -*-Slave TrapeiC is not only allowed 
but legislated for by Muhaminadan law, and 
is clearly sancrtioned by tho example of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (see 
SahihU Muslim^ Kitdbu *l-Buyu‘, vol. i. p. 2). 
In the Law of Salo (see Raddu H-Muhtdn 
Hiddydh^ Hamilton’s ed., vol. ii. p. 458), 
slaves* male and female, are treated merely 
as articles of merchandize. In chapters on 
salo, ftnd option, and wills, the illustrations 
are generally given as regards slaves, and 
tho same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of ^imals and bondsmon. 

The following traditions (^Mishkdty book 
xiii. chap, xx.) with reference to the action of 
the Prophet in this matter are notable :— 

“‘Imran ibn al-Husain said a man freed 
aiy slaves at his death, and he had no other 
property besides; and the Prophet called 
them, and divided them into three sections, 
and theft cast lots; ho then ordered that two 
of them should bo freed, and ho retained 
four in slavery, and spoke severely of tho 
man who had set them free.” 

“ Jabir said wo used to sell the mothena 
of children in the time of the Prophet, and 
•of Ahu Bakr; but ‘Umar forbade it in hi.s 
time.” 

V. -~The Manumission of Slaves is per¬ 
mitted by Muhammadan law under the fol¬ 
lowing forms: (1) ^Atdq QAtq, Rldq)\ (2) 
Kitdbah ; (3) Tadbir ; and (4) htildd. 

(1) ^Atdq^ in its litoral sense, means power^ 
and in law expresses tho act of the owner of 
a slave (either male or female) giving im¬ 
mediate and unconditional freedom to' his 
slave. This act is lawful when it proceeds 
from a person who is free, sane, adult, and 
the actual owner of the slave in question 
If such a person say to his slave, “ Thou art 
fred,” or “ Thou art mu^taq*' or “ Thou art 
consecrated to God,” or make use of any 
similar expression to his slave, the slave 
becomes ipso facto free, w’hether the owner. 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitdbah, literally “a writing,” sig- 
tiilies a bond of fioodom granted to a slave 
(male or female), in return for money paid. 
It is foimded on the teaching of the Qur’an, 
t:iurah xxiv. 33: “ And such of those as youi* 
right hands possess as crave a writing, write 
it out for them if yo know any good in them,” 
which precept is held to be recommendatory, 
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although not injunctive. Tho elavo thus- 
ransomed is called mukdtab, until the ransom, 
is fully paid. During the interval betweem 
the promise of freedom and the payment of 
tho money the mukdtab enjoys a certain 
degree' of freedom, but is nevertheless placed 
under certain restrictions. For example, 
although he is free to move from place to 
place, he cannot marry, or bestow alms, or 
become bail, or grant a loan, or make a 
pilgrimage, &c., without the permission of 
his master. 

(3) Tadbir signifies literally, “ arrange¬ 
ment, disposition, plan,” but in the language 
of the law it means a declaration of freedom 
made to a slave (male or female), to take effect 
after the master’s death. If the owner of a 
slave say, “ Thou art free at my death,” or 
“ Thou art a mudabbir,*' or words to that 
effect, the slave can claim his freedom upon 
the decease of his master, and any children 
born to him in the interval are placed in the 
same position. 

(4) Istilddy Lit. “ the offspring’s claim,” 
signifies a man having a child born to him 
of a female slave, wliich he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow¬ 
ledgment becomes ipso facto the cause of 
the.freedom of tho female slave. The woman 
is then called ummu H-walady “ the mother of 
offspring,” and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, the child being also free. 

(5) In addition to tbe above forms of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 
manumission of slaves is the legal penalty 
or expiation (kaffarah) for certain sins, e.g. 
for breaking the fast of Ramazan the expi¬ 
ation is either the release of a slave or 
feeding seven poor persons; this expiation 
is alsotjuade for a rash oath [oath], as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as zihar 
[zihar]. (See Radtlu '‘l-MuJitaVy vol. ii. p. 
175; iii. p. 92; ii. p. 952.) 

VI.— Modern Muslim Slavery. The slaves 
of tbe Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and 
negro countries ; a few, chiefly in the homes 
of wealthy individualsj are from Georgia and 
Circassia. 

Mr. Lane says, in Egypt “ Abyssinian and 
white female slaves are kept by many men 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instead of wives, as requiring less expense,, 
and being more subservient, but they are 
generally indulged with the same luxuries 
as free ladies; their vanity is gratified by 
costly dieeses and ornaments, and they rank 
high above free servants, as do^lso the male 
slaves. Those called Abyssinians appear to 
be a mixed race between negroes and whites, 
and from the territories of the Gallas. They 
are mostly kidnapped and sold by them own 
countrymen. Tho negro female slaves, as 
few of them ha\o considerable personal 
attractions (which is not the case with the 
Abyssinians, many of whom are very beau¬ 
tiful), are usually employed only in cooking 
and other menial offices. 

“ The female slaves of the higher classes 
are often instructed in plain needlework and 
embroidea*y, and sometimes in music and 
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dancing. Formerly many of them poa- 
flessod stifficicnl literary accomplislimenta to 
quote largefy from esteemed poems, or even 
to compose extemporary verses, which they 
would often accompany with the lute The 
condition of many concubine slaves is happy, 
and that of many quite the contrary These, 
and all other slaves of either sex, arc gene¬ 
rally treated with kindness, but at first they 
are usually importuned, and not unfiequentlv 
used with much harshness, to mduco them 
to embrace the Muhammadan faith, i\hich 
almost all of them do. -riieir services aio 
commonly light , the usual oflico of the male 
white slave, who is called (memlook) mani/uk. 
IS that of a page, oi a nuhtary guard. 

“ Eunuchs are employed as guardians of 
the wpmon, but only in the houses of oien 
of high rank or of gieat wealth, on .icoounr 
of the 'important oflioe ^vh^ch they lill, they 
are generally treated m public with spot nil 
consideration. I used to nnuark, in Cairo, 
that few persons saluted me with a more 
dignified and consequential an than these 
pitiable but self-conceited beings Most of 
them are abyssmi ins or negroi's. Indeed, 
the sl.ives in genciMl take too much advan 
tage of the couiitonance of tkeir masUns, 
especially when they belong to men m power ” 
(Anibiini Nighfs, vo\ i p 55.) 

In Central Asia the groat slave-trade is 
carried on with Kuliristan. The Kafirs, 
inasmuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrvmcn and countrywomen 
into slavery, and, when the, slave market is 
dull, the Muhammadans rV^ding on their 
holders make inroads upon the KaKi ^ and 
carry them (especially the women who are 
very fair and pretty) into .slavery. Some 
Kahr slaves have risen to eminence in Cabal, 
the late Sher Ali Khan’s comuiarider-in-chief, 
Feramoz Khan, being a Kafir slave. 

In Hindustan British rule has nbolislied 
slavery, but it neveillieless exists in noble 
families, where the slaves seem willingly to 
assent to their condition of bondage. 

VII.—The Treatment of Slaves — It has 
been already shown that, both accoiding to 
the teaching of the Qur’an and also according 
to the injunctions of Muliammad, a.s given in 
the. Traditions, kindness to .slaves is strictly 
enjoined ; and it must bo admitted that the 
treatment of slaves in Muhammadan countries 
contrasts favourably with that in America, 
when slavery existed as an institution under 
a Christian people. 

Mr. Lane (Arabian Niffhts^ vol. i. p. 55), 
wjriting from his personal observations of 
slavery m Egypt, remarks • — 

“ The master is bound to afford his slaves 
proper food and clothing, or to let them 
work for their own support, or to sell,,give 
away, or liberate them. It is, however, 
considered disgraceful for him to sell a slave 
who has been long in his possession ; and it 
seldom happens that a master emancipates 
a female slave without marrying her to some 
man able to support her, or otherwise pro¬ 
viding for her. 

*' The Prophet strongly enjoined the duty 
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of kindnOvSs to slaves. ‘ Feed your slaves * 
said he, ‘ with food of that which ye eat^ 
and clothe them with such clothing as ye 
we.ar , and command them not to do that 
which they are iinablo.* These precepts are 
generally attended to, either entirely or in a 
degree *’ 

Some other sayings of the Prophot on this 
subject well deserve to be monlionod; as the 
following — 

“‘He who beats his slave without fault, 
or slaps him on tlio face, his atoiioment for 
thi.s is freeing him 

A man who behaves ill to his slave will 
not enter into Paradise.’ 

"‘Whoever i.s the causo of separation 
between tnolhor .ind ebild by selling or 
I giving. God v\ill separate him from his 
fiieiids on the day of i esurrection.’ 

I ‘ When a slave wishes well to his master, 

and woiships God well, for him aio double 
reward'- ’ 

“It i-- related of Othman (‘Usman), that ha 
twisted th‘'ear of a memlook belonging to him, 
on aecount oJ disobedience, and afterwards, 
lejienting of it, oideied him to twist his ear 
in like manner ; but he would not Othman 
urged him, and the slave advanced and began 
to wnng it by little and little. Ho .said to 
him, ‘ NVring it hard, for 1 cannot endure the 
puni.shment of the Dav of Judgment [on ac¬ 
count of this act].* The memlook answered, 
‘ O my master, the day that tlioU foarost I 
also fcai.’ 

“It i.s related also of Zaiim 'l-.\bidin, that 
ho bad a memlook who seized a sheep and 
broke its leg; and ho said to him, ‘ Why 
didst thou this?’ Ho answ'orod, ‘To pro¬ 
voke thee to anger.’ ‘ And I,’ said ho, ‘ will 
ju'ovoke to anger bun who taught thoo ; and 
he i.s /fills (i c. the Devil) . go, and bo free, 
for the .sake of God.’ 

“ Many similar :inocdote.s might bo added ; 
but the general assertions of travellers in the 
Ea .t are far more satisfactory evidence in 
favour of the humane conduct of most Mus¬ 
lims to their slaves.” 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane’s 
will be borne out with regard to the treat¬ 
ment of slaves in Islam iii all parts of the 
Muhammadan woild, iho power which a 
Muslim posscsse.s over the persons of his 
bondsman or bondsmaidi is unlimited. For 
example, according to the UiddyaK (vol. iv. 
p. 282), “ A master is not slain for the murder 
of hifi .slave,” nor “ if one of two partners in 
a slave kill the slave is retaliation incurred.” 
In this the law of Muhammad departs from. 
that of Moses. See Exodus xxi. 20. “And 
if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
a rod, and ho die under hLs hand, he shall bo 
surely punished. (Hob. avenged.Notwith¬ 
standing', if ht) continue a- day ®r two, h® 
shall not be punished : for he i.s his money.” 

Slaves have no civil liberty, but are en¬ 
tirely under the authority of their ^owners, 
whatever may be the religion, sex, or age, of 
tho latter; and can possess' no property,, 
unless by tho owner’s permi.ssiom The 
owner is entiro master, whilet ho pleases, of 
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the pnrson and floods of his slave; and of 
the offsprin^jf of liis fomalo slave, which, if 
begotten by him or prosimiod to bo so, ho 
may recognise as bis own legitimate child, 
dr not: the child, if recognised by him, enjoys 
the same privileges as tlio olYapring of a free 
wife, and if not rocognisod^by him is his slave. 

Ho may give away or sell hig slaves, 
excepting in soino cases which have been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
ho will, but not separate them when mairied. 
A slave, however, according to most of the 
doctors, cannot have more than two wives 
at the same time. Unemaricipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his heirs : and when an emanci¬ 
pated siave dies, leaving no male descendants 
or collateral rflations, the foidner master is 
the heir; or, if ha be dead, his heirs inherit 
the slave’s jn’operty. As a slave enjoys less 
advantages than a free person, the law, m 
some cases, ordains that his punishment for 
an offence shall be half of that to which the 
froo is liable for the same oiTence, or overi 
loss than half: if it bo a fine, or pecuniary 
compensation, it must be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the value of 
the slave, or the slave must be given in 
compensation. 

The owner, but not the part owner, may 
cohabit with any of his female slaves who 
is a Muhammadan, a Christian, or a Jewess, 
if ho has not married her to another man; 
hut not with tw'O or more who are sisters, or 
who are related to each other in any of the 
degrees which would prevent their both 
being Ins wives at the same time if they 
wore fice: after having so lived with one, 
he must entirely relinquish such intercourse 
with her befoio he can do the same with 
another who is so related to her. He cannot 
have intercourse with a pagan slave. A 
Christian or Jew may have slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege aijuve mentioned with one 
vvho is a Muhammadan. The master must 
wait a certain period (generally fiom a month 
to three months) after the acquisition of a 
fcmalo slave before ho can have such mter- 
courso with her. If he find any fault in her 
within throe days, ho is usually allowed to 
return her. 

When a man, from being the husband, 
occomos the master ef a slave, tho marriage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live 
with her but us her master, enjoying, how¬ 
ever, all a master’s privileges; unless he 
emancipates her, in which case he may again 
take her as his wife, with her consent. In 
like manner, when woman, from being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a slave, tho 
'Qarriago is dissolved, and caunot he renewed 
unless she emancipates him, and ho consents 
to the reunion. 

There is absolutely no limit to tho number 
of slave-girls with whom a Muhammadan 
may cohabit, and it is the consecration of 
this illimitable indulgence which so popu¬ 
larizes the IMuhammadan religion amongst 
uncivilized nations, and so popularizes slavery 
in the Muslim religion. 


In the Akhjdq~i-Jilali^ whSch is the popular 
work upon practical philosophy amongsb 
the Muliaininadans, it is said that “for 
service a slave is preforablo to a freeman, 
inasmuch as he must ho more disposed to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron’s habit? 
and pursuits.” 

Some Muslim writers of the present day 
(Syed Ameer All’s JJfc of Mohamnted^ p. 257) 
contend that Muhammad looked upon tho 
custom as temporary in its nature, and 
held that it* extinction was sure to bo 
achieved h'y tha progress of ideas and 
change of oirciimstaneeg ; but tho slavery 
of Islam IS interwoven with the Law of 
marriage, the Law of sale, and tho Law of 
inheritance, of tho system, and its abolition 
would stiiko at tho very foundations of the 
code of Muhammadanism. % 

Slavery i.s complete harmony with tho 
sj>irit of Islam,while it is abhorrent to that 
of Christianity. That Muhammad amelio¬ 
rated the condition of tho slave, as it existed 
under the heathen laws of Arabia, wo cannot 
doubt, but it is equally certain that tho 
Arabian legislator intended it to bo a per¬ 
petual iirstitution. 

Although slavery has existed gjdo by aide 
with Christianity, it is undoubtedly contrary 
to tho spirit of tho teaching of our divino 
Lord, who has given to the world tho grand 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. 

Mr. Lecky bcliovos {European Morals^ 
vol. ii. p. 70) that it was the spirit of 
Christianity which brought about tho aboli¬ 
tion of slavery in Europe. , He says, “ Tho 
services of Christianity were of three kinds. 
It supplied a now order of relations, in 
which tho distinction of classes was un¬ 
known. It impariod a moral dignity to the 
servile classes. It gave an unexampled 
impetus to tho movement of enfranchise* 
ment.’^ ' 

SLEEPING. Arabic naum (^y) 
Hob. niim. It is usual for Mus¬ 
lims to sleep with tho head in tho direction oi 
Makkah. 

Ahu Zarr relates that on one occasion ho 
was shaping on his belly, and tho Prophet 
saw him, and. kicking him, said, “ 0 Jundub \ 
this way of sleeping is tho way the devih 
sleep I ” 

Abbab says ho saw the Prophet sleeping OL 
his buck, with one leg lying over tho other, 
but Jabir says tho Prophet forbade that way 
of .sleeping. (Mishkdt^ book xxii. ch. v. 
pt. 1.) 

SNEEZING. Arabic *utds 

According to tho Muhammadan religion, it is 
a sacred duty to reply to a sneeze. For 
example, if a person sneeze and say imme¬ 
diately afterwards, “ God be praised.” {al- 
harndu h-'lldk^ dU ^^1), it is incumbent upon 
at least one of the party to exclaim, “ God 
have mercy on you” {larhamu^ka 'Udh, 

This custom of replying to a sneozo 
existed amongst tho Jews, whose sneezing 
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iormtila was Tohim khayim ! ’* i.e. “ Good 
life.” 

There are interesting chapters on saluting 
after sneezing in Tylor’s Pnmitioe Culture, 
and Lsaac DTsiaoli’a Cwiositics of Litera^ 
ture. 

Replying to a sneeze is amongst the 
duties called. Farz KafdH. (^Mishkdt, book y. 
ch. i. pt. 1.) 

Abu Hurairah relojtes that Muhammad 
said, “ Verily God loves sneezing and hates 
yrf^ning.”- (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. vi.) 

SODOM. Arabic Sadum 
Heb. SedOm. . “The City of 

Lot.” The Qdmus says it is more correctly 
Zazum. The city is not mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an, but it is admitted to bo one 
.of the “overturned cities” referred to in 
Surahs ix. 71; Ixix. 0. Among.st Muhamma¬ 
dans, this city is associated with sodomy, 
or unnatural crime, called in Arabic liivdtak. 
Peederastia, is heldito be forbidden by Mus 
lim law, and the reader will find a di.scus- 
sion on tho subject in Hamilton’s Hiddyah, 
toT. ii. p. 2C). The prevalence of this vice 
amongst Muhammadans is but too well 
known. (See Vamboiy’s Sketches of Central 
Asia^ p. 102.) 

SOLOMON. Arabic Svluimdn 
Hob. ShelOmoh, 

Both according to tho Qar’iin and the Muham¬ 
madan commentators, Solomon was cele¬ 
brated for his skill and wisdom. The fol¬ 
lowing is tho account given of him in tho 
Qur’an, with the commentators’ remarks in 
italics, as given in Mr. Lane’s Selections 
from the Kur'dn (2nd cd. by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poolc):— 

“ And We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
blowing strongly, and being light at his desire, 
which ran at his command to the land that 
Wo ble.sscd {namely Syria')\ and Wo knew all 
tilings {knovdng that what We gare Inin would 
stimulate him to be submissive to his Lord). 
And We subjected, of the devils, those who 
should dive for him in the sea and bring 
forth from it jeivels fer him, and do other 
work besides that; that is, building, and 
performing other services; and Ve watched 
over them, tJdit they might not spoil what they 
executed; for they used, when they had finished 
a work before night, to spoil it, if they iveie 
not employed in something else.'^ (Surah xxi. 
81, 82.) 

“ Wc gave unto David Solomon his son. 
How -excellent a servant was he! For lie 
was one who earnestly turned himself unto 
God, glorifying and praising Him at all times. 
Remember when. In tho latter part of tho 
day, after the commencement of the declining 
of the sun, the mares standing on three feet 
and touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourth foot, swift in tho course, were dis¬ 
played before him. They were a thousand 
wares, which were displayed before him after 
he had performed the noon-prayers, on the 
occasion of his desiring-to make use of them 
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in a holy war; and when*nine hundred of 
them had been displayed, the sun set, and he 
had r\ot performed the afternoon prayers. So 
he ivas grieved, and ho said, Verily I have 
preferred tho love of earthly goods above 
the remembrance of my Lord, {that is, the 
perfomnance of the. afternoon prayers,) so that 
the sun is concealed by the veil. Bring thorn 
{namely the horses) back unto me. Therefore 
they brought them back. And he began to 
sever With his sword tho legs and tho necks, 
sUmghtcring them, and cutting off their legs, 
as a sacrifice unto God, and gave their flesh 
in alms ; and God gave him in compensation 
what ivas better than they were and swifter, 
namely the wind, which travelled by his com¬ 
mand win thu soever he desired. And Wo tried 
Solomon by dcpiiving him of his kingdom. 
This was because he married a woman of whom 
he became cnamonied, and she used to worship 
an idol in his palace without his knowledge.^ 
His dominion was in his signet; and he pulled 
it off once and deposited it with his wife, who 
was named Rl-Kmccneh {Aminah); and a jinnee 
came, unto her in the foi m of Solomon, and took 
if fronuher.^ And We placed upon his throne 
a counterfeit body : namely that jinnee, who 
u'as Saklir {Saldiij, or another. He sat upon 
the th) one of Solomon, and the birds and other 
creatures sinioundcd him; and Solomon went 
Joith, with a changed appearance, and saw him 
upon his thionc, and said unto the people, I am 
Solomon:—bat they denied him. Then ho re¬ 
turned unto his kingdom, after some days, 
having obtained the signet and put it on, and 
seated himself upon his throne. ^ Ho said, O 
my Lord, forgivo me, and give mo a do¬ 
minion that may not be to anyone after mo 
{or beside me)', for Thou art the Liberal 
Giver,- So We .subjected unto him tho wind, 
which rau gontlv at bis command whither- 
.soover he desired ; and tlio devils also, every 
builder of wondol'aL sii uclures, and diver that 
brought vj> jJiarls fom the sea, and others 
])onn<l in chains uhnh connected their hands to 
tloir necks. And Wc said unto him, Thi.s is 
Our gift, and bestow thou thereof upon whom¬ 
soever thou wilt, or refrain from bestowing, 
without rendering an account. And verily 
for him was ordained a high rank with 
and an excellent retreat. (Surah xxxviiir 
2D-.30.) 

“ Wo bestowed on David and Solomon 
knowledge in judging men and in tho language 
of the birds and other matte) s; and they said, 
Praise bo to God who hath made us to excel 
many of His believing servants, by the gift of 
prophecy and by the subjection of the jinn and 
mankind and the devils. And feolomoi^ in¬ 
herited from David the gijVof prophecy and 
knowledge; and he said, 0 men, we bava 
been taught tho language of the birds, and 
havo had bcstow'ed on us of everything 
wherewith prophets and kings ive gifted. 
Verily this is manifest exQe.llepce. And his 
armies of jinn and men and bird^ weru 
gathered together unto Solomon, and they 
were led on in order, untib when they camu 
unto tbc^viOloy of (which yraa at Et- 

Tdif or in 
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wore small or great), an ant (the gueen of the 
ants), having seen the troops of Solomon, said, 
0 ants, enter your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush you violently, while they 
perceive .not. And Solomon smiled, after- 
wards laughing at her saying, which he heard 
from the distance of three miles, the wind con- 
veyind it to him: so he withheld his forces 
when he came in sight of their valley, until the 
ants had entered their dwellings : and his troops 
were on horses and on foot in this expedition. 
And ho said, O my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Thy favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon me and upon my parents, and 
to do righteousness which Thou shalt ap¬ 
prove, and admit me, in Thy mercy, among 
Thy servants, the righteous, the prophets and 
the saints. 

“ And ho examined the birds, that he might 
.see^ihe lap-wing, that saw the water beneath 
the earth, and directed to it by pecking the 
earth, whereupon the devils used to draxu it 
forth when Solomon wanted it to perform the 
ablution for prayer; but he sav) it not: and 
he said, Wherefore do I not see the lap¬ 
wing ? Is it ono of the absent ? And when 
he was certain of the ease he said, I will 
assuredly punish it with a severe punish¬ 
ment, by plucking out its feathers and its tail 
and casting it in the .sun so that it shall not be 
able to guard against excessive thirst; or I 
will slaughter it; or it shall bring me a 
manifest convincing proof showing its excuse. 
And it tarried not long before it presented 
itself unto Solomon submissively, and raised its 
head and relaxed its tail and its wings : so he 
forgave it; and he asked it what it had met 
ivith during its absence; and it said, I have 
bocome acquainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become acquainted, and I have come 
unto thee from Seba (a tribe of £1-Yemen) 
with a sure piece of news. I found a woman 
reigning over them, named Bilkees {Bilq'is), 
and she hath boon gifted with everything 
that princes require, and hath a magnificent 
throne., {Its length was eighty cubits, and its 
breadth, forty cubits; and its height, thirty 
cubits: it was composed of gold and silver 
set with fine pearls and with lubies and 
chrysolites, and its legs were of rubies and 
chrysolites and emeralds : upon it weie. closed 
seven doors: to each chamber through which one 
passed to it was a closed door.) t found her 
and her people worshipping the sun instead 
of God, and the devil hath made their works 
to seem comely unto them, so that he hath 
bindered them from tho right way, wherefore 
they are not rightly directed to tho worship 
of God, who produceth what is hidden (namely, 
the rain and vegetables) in the heavens and 
tho earth, and kiiowoth what they [that is, 
mankind and others] conceal in tluir hearts, 
and what they reveal icith their tongues. 
God: there is no deity but Ho, the Lord of 
tue mivgnificont throne, between which and the 
throne of Bilkees is a vast difference. 

“ Solomon said to the lapwing, Wo will see 
wnotlier thou hast spoken truth or whether 
thou art of the liars. Then the lapwing 
guided them to the water, and it was drawn 


forth by the devils; and they quenched their 
thirst and performed the ablution and prayed. 
Then Solomon wrote a letter, the form whereof 
was: this :—From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David, to Bilkees the queen of Seba. 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be on whomsoever followeth 
the right direction. After this salutation, I 
say, Act ye not proudly towards me; but come 
unto me submitting. He then sealed it with 
musk, and stamped it with his signet, and said 
unto the lapwing, Go with this my letter and 
throw it down unto them (namely Bilkees and 
her people) : then turn a'way from them, but 
stay near them, and see what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took it, and came 
unto her, and around her were her forces ; and 
he threw it down into her lap ; and when she 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con- 
sidered what was in it, and she said unto the 
nobles of her people, 0 nobles, an honourable 
(sealed) letter hath been thrown down unto 
me. It is from Solomon; and it is this :— 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act ye not proudly towards me : 
but come unto me submitting.—She said, O 
nobles, advise me in mine affair. I will not 
decide upon a thing unless yc boar me wit¬ 
ness.—They replied, Wo are endowed with 
strength and endowed with great valour; but 
tho command belongeth to thee; therefore 
see what thou wilt command us to do, and' 
we will obey thee. She said, Verily kings, 
when they enter a city, 'ivasto it, and render 
the mighty of its inhabitants abject; and 
thus will, they do who have sent the letter. 
But I will send unto them with a gift, and I 
will see with what tho messengers will 
return, whether the. gift will he accepted, O) 
whether it will be rejected. If he be mereh/ a 
king, he will accept it; and if he be a prophet, 
he will not accept it. And she sent male and 
female servants, a thousand in equal number.^, 
fve hundred of each sex, and five hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set with 'gewc/s, 
and musk and ambergiis and other things, by a 
messenger with a letter. And the lapwing 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news ; 
on hearing which, he commanded that bricks of 
gold (tnd silver should be cast, and ihat a 
horse-course should he extended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place where he was, and 
that they should build around it a wall with 
battlements, of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest of the beasts of the land and of the 
sea should be brought with the sons of the 
Jinn on the right side of the hoi.Se-course and 
on its left. 

“ And when the messenger came with the 
gift, and with him his attendants, unto Solo¬ 
mon, he (Solomon) said, Do yo aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given mo 
(namely, the gift of prophecy and the kingdom) 
is better than what lie hath given you, of 
worldly goods ; yet ye rejoice in your gift,, 
because ye glory in the showy things of this 
world. Return unto them with the gift ihat 
thou hast brought; for wo will surely como 
unto them with forces with which they hava 
not power to contend, and wo will surely 
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drive them out from it, (that from their 
count I If, Schoy which was named after the 
father of their tribe.) abject and contoinptiblo, 
t f thrif roine not unto us sidunittiufj. And when 
the messenger returned unto her with the. gift, 
she placed her throne within seven doors, within 
her jiafacc, and her palace was within seven 
palaces; and she closed the doors, and set 
guards to them, and prepared to go unto Solo¬ 
mon, that she might sec what he icon Id command 
her to do. She departed with tucire thousand 
kings, (rich king haring with him manij thou¬ 
sands. and proceeded until she came as neat to 
him as a league's distance ; when he knew of 
her apfiroach, ho said, O nohlcs, which of you 
will bring unto mo her throne before they 
come unto me submitting? An ’ofreet (‘//Vir) 
of tlie jinn, answered, I will bring it unto thee 
before thou sbalt arise from thy place ic//^rcm 
thou sittest In judge, fiom yiorning until mid- 
dag; for I am able to do it, and trustworthy 
uith respect to the jewels that it compriseth 
and other matters. J^olomon said, I desire it 
more sficcdily. And thereupon he with whom 
was knowledge of the revealed scripture 
(namely his }Vezeer, Asaf the son of Baikhiga, 
who was a just person, acquainted with the 
most great name of (Jod, which ensured an 
ansicer to him pvho invoked theiebg) said, 1 
will bring it unto thee before thy glance can 
bo withdrawn from any object. And he said 
unto him, Look at the sky. So he looked at it; 
then he withdrew his glance, and fowhd it 
placed before him : for dui ing his look towards 
the sky, Asaf prayed, by the most great name, 
that Uod would bring it; and it so happened, 
the throne passing under the ground until it 
came up before the throne of Solomon. And 
^\hon he saw it firmly placed before him, ho 
said. This is the favour of my Lord, that 
He may try me, whether I shall be thankful 
or \\ bother I shall be unthankful. And ho^ 
who is thankful is thankful for the sake of 
his own soul, which will hiive the reward 
of his thankfulness; and as to him who is 
ungrateful, my Lord is independent and 
bountiful. 

“ Then Solomon said. Alter yo her throne 
so that it may not be known by her, that 
wo may sec whether she be right!}’’ directed 
to the knowledge thereof, or whether she bo 
of those who are not rightly directed to the 
knowledge of that which is altered. He desired 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they altered 
It, by adding to it, or taking from it, or in 
some other manner. And when she came, it 
was said unto her. Is thy throne like this ? 
She answered, As though it were, the same. 
She answered them ambiguously li)cc as they 
ad questioned her ambiguously, not saying, is 
this thy throne"?—and had they so said, she 
had answered. Yes.) And when Solomon saw 
her knowledge, he said. And wo have had' 
knowledge bestowed on us before her, and 
have been Muslims. But what sbo wor¬ 
shipped instead of God hindered her from 
worshipping Him; for she was of an unbe¬ 
lieving people. It was said unto her also, 
Enter the palace. (It had a 'floor of white, 
transparent glass, beneath which was running 
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water, wherein wcj-e fldi. Solomon had made 
If on if'i being .<^(rid unto him that her legs and 
j<rt weic hairy, like the leg.s of an a^s. And 
when she saw it, she imagined it to be a 
gic.it i\ator, and she uncovered her legs, 
that she might irade through it ; and Solomon 
was on hi.s throne at the upper end oj the 
palace, and he saw that her legs and her feet 
were handsome. Ho said unto her, Verily it 
IS a palace evenly spread with glass. A»it/ 
he invited her to cmbiace Kl-Islam, wboro- 
upon she said, O my Lord, verily I have 
acted unjustly towards mine owirsoul, by 
worshipping another than Thee, and I resign 
myself, with Solomon, unto God, the Lord of 
the worlds. And he desiied to marry her; 
but he disliked the. hair upon her legs ; so the 
devils made for him the. depihitoiy oJ quick¬ 
lime, u'hcjeicith she removed the hair, and he, 
married her; and he loved her, and confirmed 
her in her kingdom. He used to visit her every 
month once, and to remain with her three days ; 
and her leiqn expired on the expiration of the 
iCKjn of Solomon. It is related that he began 
to reign rchen.he was thirteen years of acjc, and 
died at the ago of three and fifty years. Lxtolled 
be the perfection of Ilirn to the duration of 
whose dominion there is no end!" (Sarah 
xxvii. 15-45.) 

We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the morning (unto the 
period when the sun began to decline) jhe 
distance of a montlis journsy, and in the 
Gveningyrom the commencement of the declining 
of the sun into Its setting) a month’s journey. 
And Wo made the fountain of molten brass 
to flow for him three days with t/ie.ir nights in 
every month, as water Jioweth ; and the people 
woriced until the day of its flowing,' with the* 
ruhich had been given unto Solomon: And of 
the jinn were those who worked in his 
presence, by the will of his Lord ; and such 
of them aS swerved from obedience to Our 
command We will cause to taste of the 
punishment of hell in the world to come (or, 
as it is said by some, We cause to taste of its 
jmni.shnient in the present world, an angel 
beating them with a scourge from hell, the 
stripe of which burneth them). They made 
for him whatever bo pleased, of lofty halls 
(witji steps whereby to ascend to them), and 
images (for they were not forbidden by his 
law), and largo dishes, like groat tanks for 
watering camels, around each of. which as¬ 
sembled a thousand men, eating from it, and 
cooking-pots standing flerniy on their legs, cut 
out front the mountains in Ll-Ycrnen, and t 0 ‘ 
which they ascended by ladders. And We^ said, 
Work, O family of David, in the service of 
God, with thank.sgivirig unto Him for what 
He hath given you but few of My servants 
are the thankful And when We decreed: 
that ho (namely Solomon) should die, und he 
died, and remained standing, and leaning upon 
his staff for a year, dead, the jinn meanwhile 
performing those dificult works as they were 
accustomed to do, not knowing of hts 
until the worm ate his staff, whereupon he fell 
down, nothing show^ed them his death but 
tno eating reptile (the worm) that ate. hia 
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staff. And when he fell down, the jinn 
plainly perceived that if they had known 
things unseen (of which things was the death 
of Solomon), they had not continued in the 
ignominious affliction (that is, in their diffi¬ 
cult works), imagining that he was alive, 
inconsistently with their opinion that they 
knew things unseen. And that the period was 
a year was known by calculating what the worm 
had eaten of his staff since his death in each 
day and night or other space of time ''* (Surah 
xxxiv. 11-13.) 

• Mr. Sale, quoting from the commentators 
al-Jalatan and al-Baizawi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo¬ 
mon :r- 

“ Some say the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, jvhich were placed at the foot of 
his throne; and two eagles, which were set 
above it; and that when he mounted it, the 
lions stretched out their paws; and when he 
eat down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings , and that ho had a carpet of green 
silk, on which his throne was placed, being 
of a prodigious length and breadth, and suf¬ 
ficient for all his forces to stand on, the men 
placing themselves on hia right hand, and 
the spirits [or jinn] on his left; and that 
when all were in order, the wind at his com¬ 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with all that wore upon it wherever ho 
pleased; the army of birds at the same time 
flying over their heads and forming a kind 
of canopy to shade them from the sun. The 
commentators tell us that David, having 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber¬ 
nacle of Moses, when he died, left it to be 
finished by his son Solomon, who employed 
the genii in the work; that Solomon, before 
the edifice was quite completed, perceiving 
his end drew nigh, begged of God that hia 
death might be concealed from the genii till 
they had entirely finished it; that God there¬ 
fore so ordered it that Solomon died as he 
stood at his prayers, loaning on his staff, 
which supported the body, in that posture a 
full year; and the genii, supposing him to bo 
alive, continued their work during that term, 
at the expiration whereof, the teihplo being 
perfectly completed, a worm, which had 
gotten into the staff, ate it through, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered the 
king’s death. That after the space of forty 
days, which was the time the image had been 
worshipped in his house, the devil flew away, 
and throw the signet into the sea: the signet 
was immediately swallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, ho foxmd 
the ring in its belly, and, having by this 
moans recovered the kingdom, took Ijakhr, 
and, tying a great stone to his nock, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, having 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he pleased, he proceeded towards 
al-Yaman; and leaving Makkah in the morn¬ 
ing he arrived by noon at San‘a’, and being 
extremely delighted with the country rested 


there, but wanting water to make the 
ablution, he looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some say 
that Bilqis, to try whether Solomon whs a 
prophet or not, drest tho boys like girls and 
the girls like boys, and sent him in a casket 
a pearl not drilled and an onyx drilled with a 
crooked hole; and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by tho different 
manner of their taking water, and ordered 
one woi-m to bore the pearl, and another to 
pass a thread through the onyx ” 

SON. Arabic ibn pi hanu ; 

Heb. ^'^hen -y walad (‘^;), pi aulcld; 

Heb. walad The evidence 

T T 

of a SOD in favour of his parents in a coui't of 
law is not admissible A son cannot bo the 
slave of his father A father can slay his 
son without punishment being inflicted upon 
him for tho murder. 

According to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and Shi‘ah, when there are several sons 
they divide tho property of their deceased 
father equally, the eldest son being according 
to Shbah law, entitled to take possession of 
his father’s sabre. Qur’an, signet-ring, and 
robes of honour. (Personal Law. by Syed 
Ameer Ali, p. 71.) 

For the Muslim doctrine regarding tho 
son-ship of Chridt, refer to article jesos 
CHRIST. 

SORCERY [magic.] 

SOUL. There are two words used 

ip tho Qur’an for tho soul of man, ruh 
Heb ruakh, and nafs (u^)» 

nephesh \ e g. • — * 

Surah xvii 87 ; “ They will ask thee of the 
spirit (ruh). Say, tho spirit proceedeth at 
my Lord’s command, but of knowledge only a 
little to you is given.” 

Surah iii. 24 • “ Each soul (nafs) shall be 
paid what it has earned.’’ 

Muslim theologians do not distinguish be¬ 
tween tho riih and nafs, but the philosophers 
do. Nafs seems to answer the Greek 
“ soul or life,” human beings being distin¬ 
guished as an~nafsu 'n-ndtiqah, “the soul 
which speaks”; animals as an-nafsu 'l-liai- 
wdniyah, “ tho animal life ”; and vegetables 
as an-nafsu *n-nabdtlyah ; whilst ruh ex¬ 
presses the Greek Trvcv/xaj “ spirit.” Man 
thus forming a tripartite nature of 
jis'hi, “body”; nafs, “soul”; and Cji) 

ruh, “ spirit ”; an idea which does not find 
expression in the Qur’an, but which is ex¬ 
pressed in the New Testament, 1 Thess. v. 
23: “ And I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul, and body be preserved blameless until 
the coming of ,our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
tripartite nature of man is used by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversiaUats, as an 
illustration of tho Trinity in Unity, [spirit.J 

SPE AKIN G. [ coNV eksation.] 
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SPIDEE, The. Arabic al-^Ankabut 
The title of the xxixth 

Surah of the Qur’an, in the 40th verse of 
which is given the parable pf the spider: 
“ The likeness for those who take to them¬ 
selves guardians instead of God is the like¬ 
ness of the spider who buildeth her a house: 
But verily, frailest of all houses surely is the 
house of the spider. Did they but know 
this I ” 

SPIRIT Arabic The word 

ruh (pi. arwdh)^ translated “ spirit,” is the 
Arabic form corresponding to the Hebrew 

ruaJ^. It occurs nineteen times in 
the Qur’an.— 

1 . Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 81: “ VVe 

strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
{Ruhu V- Qudus).'" 

2. Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii.), 254. “We 

strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
(RflflU ’/-Quf/M.S').” 

3. Sfiratu’n-Nisa’(iv ), 1G9 “The Masih, 
Jesus, son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, 
and His Word which Ho conveyed into Mary 
and a Spirit (proceeding) from Himself 
(Rfdntn 

4. Suratu ’l-Mfii’dah (v.), 109 “When I 
strengthened thee (Jesus) with the Holy 
Spirit (Rii/iu ’/- Qitdns).'* 

5. Suratu ’n-Nahl (xvi.), 2, “ Ho will cause 
the angels to descend with the spirit {Ruh) 
on whom Ho ploaseth among his servants, 
bidding them warn that there be no God but 
me.” 

6 . Suratu’n-Nahl (xvi.), 104 “The Holy 
Spirit (Ruhu 'I-Qudus) hath brought it (the 
Qur’an) down with tmth from thy Lord.” 

7 Suratu'1-Mi‘raj (xvii.), 87; “They will 
ask thee of the spirit. Say; The spirit (ar- 
Ruh) proceedeth at my Lord’s command, but 
of knowledge only a little to you is given.” 

8 . Suratu ’sh-Shu‘ara’ (^xivi.), 103 ; “ The 
faithful Spirit (ar-Ruhu 'i-Amin) hath come 
down with it (the Qur’an).” 

9. Suratu ’1-Mu’min (xl.), 15: “ He sendeth 
forth the Spirit (ar-Ruh) at His own behest 
on whomsoever of His servants He pleaseth.” 

10. Suratu ’l-Miijadilah (Iviii.), 23: “On 
the hearts of these (the faithful) hath God 
graven the Faith, and with a spirit (pro¬ 
ceeding from Himself (^Ruhun mm-hu) hath 
He strengthened them.” 

11. Suratu ’1-Ma‘arij (Ixx.), 4 : “ The angels 
and the Spirit (ar-Ruh.) ascend to Him in a 
day, whoso length is fifty thousand years.” 

12. Suratu ’1-Qadr (xevin), 4: “ Therein 
descend the angels and the Spirit (ar~Ruh) 
by permission of their Lord for every 
matter.” 

13. Suratu 'sh-Shura “Thus 

have we sent the Spirit (ar-Ruh) to thee 
with a revelation, by our command.” , 

14. Suratu Maryam (xix.), 17 : “ And we 
sent our spirit (Ruha-nd) to her, Mary, and 
he took before her the form of a perfect man.” 

15. Suratu ’1-Ambiya’ (xxi.), 91 ; “ Into 
whom (Mai*y) we breathed of our Spirit 
(wm limi-nd)'* 
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IG. Suratu ’t-Tahrim (Ixvi.), 12; “ Into 
whose womb (t.e. Mary’s) wo breathed of our 
Spirit (min Ruhi-nd):^ 

17. Suratu ’s-Sajdah (xxxii.), 8: “And 
breathed of His Spirit (min Ruhi-hi) into 
him (Adam).” 

18. Suratu’l-IIijr (xv.), 29: “And when I 
shall have finished him (Adam) and breathed 
of my Spirit (tnin Ruhi) into him.” 

19. Siiratu Sad (xxxviii.), 72: “ And when 
£ have formed him (Adam) and broathod of 
my Spirit (min-Riihi) into him.” 

Of the above quotations, all Muslim com¬ 
mentators aro agreed in applying Nos. 1, *>, 
4,1 5, 0, 8, 11, 12, 14, to the angel Gabriel j 
Nos. 3, 15, IG, aro said to be Jesus, the Rithu 
dldh, or “Spirit of God”; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
tho Ruh, or “ Life,” given to Adam; Nos. 9, 
13, “tho Spirit of Prophecy”; No 10 is held 
to moan God’s grace and strength. With re¬ 
ference to No 7, there is some discussion. Tho 
Khallfah ‘Ali i.s related to have said that 
it was au angel with 7,000 mouths, m each 
mouth there being 7,000 tongues, which un¬ 
ceasingly praised God. Ibn ‘Abbas liokl that 
It meant the angel Gabriel. Mujahid, that 
it meant beings of another world. 

Tho Commentators al-Kamalaq^ say the 
Jews came and asked Muhammad regarding 
tho spirit of man, and tho Prophet replied, 
“ The Spirit proceedeth at my Lord’s com¬ 
mand, but of knowledge only a little to you 
is given,” from which it is evident that it U 
impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the naturo of a spirit. 

The philosophical bearings of the question 
are fully discussed, from an Oriental stand¬ 
point in tho Kashshdfu ^sfi/dhati U-Funun. A 
Dietionary of Technical Terms used in the 
Sciences oj the Mussahndns, (edited by W. 
Nassau Lees, LL.D., 18G2, vol. i. p 541 ; also 
in tho Sharhu 'l-Maivdqif p. 582. 

Muhammadan writers hold very conflicting 
views regarding the state of tho soul or 
spirit after death. All agreo that tho Angel 
of Death (Malaku H-Maut), separates tho 
human soul from tho body at tho time of 
death, and that he performs his office with 
ease and gentleness towards tho good, and 
with force and violence toward.s tho wicked, 
a view which they establish on tho testimony 
of the Qur’an, Surah Ixxix. 1, whore tho 
Prophet swears by “ those who tear out vio¬ 
lently and those who gently release.” After 
death tho spirits enter a state called a/- 
Batzakh, or the interval between death.and tho 
Resurrection, tho "AtS?;? of the Now Testa¬ 
ment. The souls of the faithful aro said to 
be divided into three classes: (1) those of 
the Prophets who are admitted into Paradiso 
immediately after death; (2) those of tho 
martyrs who, according to a tradition of Mu¬ 
hammad, rest in the crops 'of green birds, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the waters 
of Paradiso; those of all other believers, con¬ 
cerning tho state of whoso souls before tho 
Resurrection there is great diversity of 
opinion. Some say they stay near the graves, 
either for a period of only seven days, or, 
according to others, until the Day of Resur* 
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roction. In proof of this, they quote the 
example of Muhammad, who always saluted 
the-spirits of the departed when passing a 
grave-yard, Others say, all the departed 
spirits of the faithful are in the lowest 
heaven with Adam, because the Prophet de¬ 
clared he saw them there in his protended 
Ascent to heaven. > [mi-raj.] Whilst others 
eay the departed spirits dwell in the forms of. 
white birds under the throne of God (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Baizawi says the souls, of the wicked 
are carried down to a pit in hell called Sinin 
[sisfJiN]; and there is a tradition to 
effect that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
wicked are tormented until the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

The author of the Sharh.u H-M(iwd<]if (p. 
683), says that some Muslim philosophers 
state that after death the spirit of man will 
cither bo in a state of enlightenment or of 
ignorance. Those who are in a state of igno¬ 
rance will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in acetate of enlightenment 
Vrill only suffer so far as they have con¬ 
tracted qualities of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they will gradually 
improve until they arrive at a state of per¬ 
fect enjoyment. This view, howeven’, is not 
f)no vchich is tenable with the views pro¬ 


pounded by the Qur’an, in which there m. 
very decided notions regarding the future 
state of heaven and hell, [soul.] 

SPITTING. According to the 

Traditions, Mu.slims must spit on the left 
side, and cover it over with earth. Spitting 
in mosques is forbidden. (See ‘Abdu ’l-Uaqq’s 
Commentary on the Mishkdt^ vol. i. p. 205.) 

Muhammad said: “Spit not in front, for 
you are in God’.s presence. Spit not on the 
right hand, for there standeth the ang«l 
rocordeth your good actions.^ ^ 

SPOILS, The. Arabic aUAnfrd 
The title of the vinth 

Surah of the Qur’un, in which are given in¬ 
structions regarding the division’of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, a dispute having 
arisen between the young men who had fought 
and the old men who had staj’-ed under the 
ensigns; the former insisting they ought to 
have the whole, and the latter that they 
deserved a share, [plunder.] 

STANDARDS. Arabic 'alam (^), 

pl. addm. Regarding the standards used by 
Muhammad, there are the following tradi¬ 
tions :— 

Jabir says: “ The Prophet came into Mak- 
kah with a white standard.” 



BXAND, 

1. Muslim Stanza of Central Asian Tribes 
,2. of the Turkish Empire. 

3, btaniXard of the Empire of Morocco. 


(A. F. ffo/e.) 


4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


iM'of 

standard of Pe«ia. 



STANDARDS 

Ibn *Abbas says: “ The Prophet had two 
.■standards, a large black one and. a small 
white one.” 

Al-Bara’ ibn *Azib says: “The standard, 
I remember, yas a square one, and black 
spotted with divers colours.*’ 

In the struggle between the Shi'ahs and 
the Sunnis, the Fatimides adopted green as 
the colour of their standard, whilst the Bam 
Umaiyah assumed white for theirs. 

In Central Asia, the ordinary Muslim 
standards are either black or green, and are 
triangular. The sign of the crescent, as it 
appears on Turkish .standards, was adopted 
,aher the taking of Byzantium; for, long before 
the conquest of Constantinople, the crescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may bo seen from the medals 
struck in honour of Augustus and Trajan. 
[crescent.] 

There is a standard still preserved at Con¬ 
stantinople amongst the ancient relics, and 
called aS‘iSinjaqu 'sh-sharify which is held to 
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be a most sacred emblem, and is only pro¬ 
duced on very special occasions. It is said 
to bo the ancient standard of the Prophet. 

A modern writer, describing this flag, says: 
“ It is made of four layers of silk, the top¬ 
most of which is green, those below being 
composed of cloth, embroidered with gold. 
Its entire length is twelve feet, and from it 
is suspended the figure of a human hand, 
which clasps a copy of the Qur’fin, transcribed 
by the Kh allfah ‘Usman. In times of peace, 
the "banner of the Prophet is kept in a 
chamber appropriated to the purpose, along 
with the clothes, teeth, the venerable locks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of tho Prophet.” 

In the I\Iuliarram, when tho martyrdom of 
al-Hasan and al-Husain is celebrated, nume¬ 
rous standards arc carried about in the pro¬ 
cession. 

Tho origin of tho horse-tail standard borne 
by modern Turks, appears to have been from 
tho people bearing the horse-tail as a distinc- 
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tion of rank, the two r.'inka of pashas being 
distinguished respectively by two and three 
tails and a further distinction of rank being 
marked by tho elevation of one of the tails 
above tho others. 



MUIIARRAM STANDARD. 

According' to tlie Traditions, tho l^fahdl, in 
the Last Days, will appear from tho diroelion 
of Kjiorosun with black ensigns, and tlioro 
seems to bo cveiy reason to regard the black 
stnndaid as the primitive ensign of Islaui, 
although the Wahhabis have generally car¬ 
ried green standards. 

STATUES, [sculpture.] 
STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm In Muslim law, tho 

punishment of lapidation is only inflicted for, 
adultery. (Under the Jcwieli law idolaters' 
and bearers of false wdtness were also 
stoned.) It is founded, not upon tho Qur’an, 
where the only punishment awarded is one 
hundred stripes (Siirali xxiv. 2), but upon 
the Traditions {Mhhkdt, book xv. ch. 1), 
where iMuhamniad is related to have said, 
“Verily God hath ordained for a man or 
woman not married ono hundred lashes and 
expulsion from thoir town one ye.ar, and foi 
a man or woman having been married ono 
hundred lashes .'ind stoning.” ‘Abdu ’1-Uaqq 
says the hundred lashes, in addition to tho 
stoning, is abrogated by the express exampld 
of the Prophet, who ordered stoning only; 
for ‘Ahdu 'llah ibn Umar relates the fol¬ 
lowing tradition :— , ., 

“A Jew came to tho Prophet and said, 

‘ A man and woman of ours have committed 
adultery.’ And the Prophet said, ‘ What do 
you meet with in the Book of Moses in the 
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matter of stoning ? * Tho Jew said, ‘ We do 
not find stoning in the Biblo, but we disgrace 
adulterers and whip them.’ Then ‘Abdu 
’lliih ibn Salam, who was a loarnod man of 
the Jews< and had embraced Islam, said, 

‘ you lio, O Jewish tribe I verily the order 
for atoning is in the Book of Moses.’ Then 
the book was brought, and opened; and a 
Jew put his’ hand upon the revelation for 
atoning, and read the one above and below 
it •, and ‘Abdu ’llah said, ‘ Lift up your hand.' 
And he did so, and behold the revelation for 
stoning was producid in the book, and the 
Jews said, “Abdu Tlah spoke true, O Mu¬ 
hammad 1 the stoning revelation is in the 
Book of Moses.’ Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman to bo atoned.’* 
(Mishkdt, book xv. ch. i.) 

The author of the Hiddyah (vol. ii. p. 9) 
gives the following instructions as to the 
correct'way of carrying out the sentence :— 

“ It is necessary, when a whoremonger is 
to be stoned to death, that he should be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and it is requisite that the 
stoning be executed—first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imam or Qazi, and 
after those by the rest of the bystanders, 
because it is so recorded from ‘Ali, and also 
because in the circumstance of the execu¬ 
tion being begun by the witnesses there is a 
precaution, since a person may be very bold 
in delivering his evidence against a criminal, 
but afterwards, when directed himself to 
commence the infliction of that punishment 
which is a consequence of it, may from com¬ 
punction retract his testimony ; thus, causing 
the witnesses to begin the punishment may 
be a means of entirely preventing it. Ash- 
Shafi‘i has said that the witnesses beginning 
the punishment is nert a requisite, in a case 
of lapidation, any more than in a case of 
scourging. To this our doctors reply that 
reasoning upon a case of lapidation from a 
case of scourging is supposing an analogy 
between things which are essentially dif¬ 
ferent, because all persons are not acquainted 
with the proper method of inflicting flagella¬ 
tion, and hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, it might prove fatal to the 
sufferer, and he would die where death is not 
liis duo, contrary to a case of lapidation, as 
that is of a destructive nature, and what 
every person is equally capable of executing, 
wherefore if the witnesses shrink back from 
the commencement of lapidatioh the punish¬ 
ment drops, because their reluctance argues 
their retraction, 

“ In tho same manner punishment is re¬ 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencement of it by the 
witnesses^ is defeated. This is when the 
whoredom is established upon the testimony 
of witnesses: but when it i» established 
upon the confession of tho offender, it is then 
requisite that tho lapidation be executed, 
first by tho Imam or the Qazi, and after 
them by the rest of the multitude, because 
it is so rocovdod from ‘AIL Moreover, the 


Prophet threw a small stone like a bean at 
Ghamdiyah who had confessed whoredom. 
When'a woman is to bo stoned, a hole or 
excavation should bo dug to receive her, as 
d,eep as her waist, because tho Prophet 
ordered such a hole to be dug for Ghamdiyah 
before montionod, and ‘Ali also ordered a 
hole to be dug for Shuraha Hamdiani. It 
is, howev/3r, immaterial whether a hole be 
dug or not, because tho Prophet did not issue 
any particular ordinance respecting this, and 
the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 
covered by her garments; but yet it is 
laudable to dig a hole for her, as decency is 
thus most effectually preserved. There is 
no manner of necessity to dig a hole for a 
man, because the prophet did not so in the 
case of Ma‘iz. And observe, it is not lawful 
to bind a person in order to execute punish¬ 
ment upon him in this case, unless it appears 
that it cannot otherwise be inflicted. 

- “ The corpse of a person executed by 
lapidation for whoredom is entitled to tho 
usual ablutions, and to all other funeral cere¬ 
monies, because of the declaration of tho 
Prophet with respect to Ma‘iz. ‘ Do by the 
body as ye do by those of other believers’; 
and also, because tho offender thus put to 
death is slain in vindication of the laws of 
God, wherefore ablution is not refused, as 
in the case of one put to death by a sentence 
of retaliation; moreover the Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Ghamdiyah, after 
lapidation.” {Hiddyah, book ii. p. 9.) 

This punishment of lapidation .for adultery 
has become almost obsolete in modern times ; 
oven ill Bukharah, where the institutes of 
Muhammad are supposed to bo most strictly 
observed, it is not inflicted. 

SUBHAH (^). Tho rosary of 

ninety-nine beads, [rosary.] 

SUBHAN (oW-). [TASBiH.] 
SUBHlNA ’LLAHI (413^ yW-). 

Holiness be to God! ” An ejaculation which 
is called the 2'asbih. It occurs in the litur¬ 
gical prayer, and is used as an ejaculation of 
surprise or fear, [tasdih.] 

SCTPAH (^^). Banu Sufah. An 

ancient tribe of Arabia. Tho descendants of 
Tabikha and Elyas (Muir, vol. i. p. exeix.) 

SUFI more Correctly 

(The Persian form of tho plural 
Sufiydn.) A man of tho people 
called Suflyah, who profess tho mystic 

principles of Ta^awwuf. There is consi¬ 
derable discussion as to the origin of this word. 
It is said to bo derived (1) from the A^^abio 
“ wool,” on account of tho woollen dress 
woni by Eastern ascetics; (2) or from the 
Arabic Safu, “ purity,” with reference to the 
effort to attain to metaphysical purity (which 
is sc*yccly probable) ; (3) or from the Greek 
(To^iai ‘’wisdom”; (4) or, according to thr 
(Itiydau U’Luylidtf it is derived from the 
i>u/ciht the name of a tvibo of Arabs who it 
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the *• time of ignorance,” neparatod themselvea 
from the world, and engaged tbomselvos 
exclusively in the service of the Makkah 
Temf.le. 

It might at first sight appear almost an 
impossibility for mysticism to engraft itself 
upon the legal system of the Qur’an, and 
tho Ahadifl, with the detailed ritual and cohl 
formality which are so strikingly exornplitiod 
in L^lam , but it would appear that from tho 
very days of Muhammad, there have been 
alwnvH those who, wliilst they called them- 
ftolves Muslims, set aaide^the literal meaning of 
the words of Muhammad for a supposed mystic 
or spiritual interpretation, and it is generally 
admitted by Sufis that one of the great 
foundoiof their system, as found in Islam, 
was tho adopted son and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, ‘All ibn Abi Talih. Tho Sufis 
themselves admit that their religions system 
has always existed in the world, prior to the 
mission of Muhammad, and the unprejudiced 
student of their system will obsoryo that 
Ttt.s(j 1 Curu/', or Svifiism, is but a Muslim 
adaptation of the Vodfuita school of ^indu 
philosophers, and which also we find in the 
writings of tho old academics of Greece, and 
Sir William Jones thought Plato learned from 
the sages of the East. 

The Sufis are divided into innumerable 
sects, which find expression in tho numerous 
religious orders of Darweshes or Faqirs 
[faqiu]; but although they differ in name 
and in some of their customs,, as dress, 
meditations and recitations, they aro all 
agiecd m their principal tenets, particularly 
those which inculcate tho absolute necessity 
of blind snbmiaaion to a murshid, or inspired 
guide. It is generally admitted that, quite 
irrespective of minor sects, the $ufi8 are 
divided into those who claim to bo only the 
Jlhdunyah, or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are Ittihddiyah, or unionist 
with God. 

I. The Doctrine of the Sufis 

The following is a succinct aooount of the 
doctrines of tho Sufis :— 

1. God only exists. Ho in all things, and 
all things in Him. 

2 All visible and invisible beings aro an 
emanation from Him, and are not really 
distinct from Him. 

3. Religions are matters of' indifference : 
they however serve as leading to realities. 
Some for this purpose are more advantageous 
than others, among which is al Islam, of 
which Sufiism is the true philosophy. 

4. There does not really exist any dif¬ 
ference betw’oen good and evil, for aU is 
reduced to Unity, and God is the real Author 
of the acts of mankind. 

5. It is God who fixes the will of man. 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6 . The soul existed before the body, and 
is confined within tho latter as in a cage. 
Death, therefore, should be the object of the 
wishes of the Sufi, for it is then that ho 
returns to the bosom of Divinity. 

7. It is by this metempsychosis ihat souls 
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which have not fulfilled their destination here 
helow are purified and become worthy of re¬ 
union with God. 

8 . Without the grace of God, which the 
bufis call Fayazanu niah, or Fnzlu ^Udh, no 
one can attain to this spiritual union, but 
this, they assert, can be obtained by fervently 
asking !• T it ^ 

J '1 if. principal occupation of thf> Sufi, 
whilst in tho body, is meditation on the 
icahddniydh, or Unity of God. the remem¬ 
brance of God’s names [zirr], and the pro¬ 
gressive advancement in the Tariqah, or 
journey of life, so as to attain iiniflcatioo 
with God 

LI The Sufi Journey. 

Human life is likened to a journey (^rzyar), 
and the seeker after God to e traveller 
(sdiik). 

I’he great business of the traveller is to 
exert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge {ma^nfnh) of God which is dif¬ 
fused through all things, for the Soul of man 
is an exile from its Creator, and human 
existence is its period of banishraant The 
solo object of Siiflism is to load tho wan¬ 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until it 
reaches tho desired goal—perfect union with 
the Divine Being. 

Tho natural state of every human being is 
humanity (ndsuf), in which state tho disciple 
must observe tho Law (.s7iari‘a/i) ; but as thia 
is the lowest fonn of spiritual existonoe, tho 
performance of the journey is enjoined upon 
every searcher after true knowledge. 

The various .stages (mtndzil) are differently 
described by J^ufi writers, but amongst those 
of India (and, according to Malcolm, of Persia 
also,) the following is tho usual journey:— 
The first stage, as we have already re¬ 
marked, it humanity (ndsut)y in which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
fshari^ah), and obscM vo all the rites, customs, 
and precepts of his religion. The second is 
the nuturc of angels (ma/akut), for which 
there is the pathway of parity (lariqah). 
The third is the possession of power (/«6ru<), 
for which there is knowledge {ma'rifah) ; and 
the fourth is extinction (/and’) (i.e. absorp¬ 
tion into tho Deity), for which there is Truth 
(haqiqah'). ^ 

The following moie extended journey is 
marked out for the traveller by a $ufi 
writer, ‘Aaiz ibn Muhammad Nafasi, in a 
book called al-Muf/^adu 7 A(f'>d, or the “ Re¬ 
motest Aim,” which has been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
(Onenta/ Mysticism, Cambridge, 1867) ;— 
•When a man po.ssossing tho necessary re¬ 
quirements of fully-developed reasoning 
powers turns to thenj for a resolution of his 
doubts and uncertainties concerning the real 
nature of the Godhead, be is called a fdliby 
“ a searcher after God.” 

If ho manifest a further inclination to 
piosocute his inquiry according to their 
system, he is called a murid, or “ one who 

inclines.” ' ‘ t . -j. i 

Placing himself then under tho spintuu 
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instroction Of' «oino emiherit leaded of the 
8 ect,\e is fairly started -upon his journey 
and becomes a sdlik^ or “ traveller,” v/hoso 
■whole business, in life is devotion, to the 
,epd that he may ultimately arrive at the 
knowledge of God. 

1 . Here he is exhorted to servo God, as 

the fijst step to'v^'a^ds a knowledge of Him. 
This is the first stage of his journey, and is 
called ^ubudiyah or “ service.” 

2. When in answer to his *jrayers the 
Divine influence or attraction '>a3 developed 
his inclination into the love.of God, he is 
said to have reached the stage called *Ishq 

or «love.” 

3. "This Divine Love, expelling all worldly 
desires from his heart, leads him to the next 
stage, which is zichd (*vAj)j or “ seclusion.” 

4* Occupying himself henceforward ■with 
contemplations and investigations of meta¬ 
physical theories concerning the nature, 
attributes, and works of God, he roaches 
ma^rifuh or “ knowledge.” 

5. This assiduous contemplation of stfirt- 
ling metaphysical theories is exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, and not 
unfrequently produces a state of mental 
excitement. Such ecstatic state' is con- 
fsidered a sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of the heart by God, and con¬ 
stitutes the next stage, called wajd (^^)y 
or “ ecstasy.” 

• 6. ©urmg this stage he is supposed to 
receive a revelation of the true nature of 
the Godhead, and to have reached the stage 
called liaqiqah or “truth.” 

*7. Ho then proceeds to the stage of wasl 

or “ union with God.” 

.8; ‘Further than this he cannot go, but 
pursues his habit of self-denial and con¬ 
templation until his death, which is looked 
upon as fand' (pUi)» “ total absorption into 
the Deity, extinction.” 

To develop this quasi “ spiritual life ” the 
Sufi leaders have hivouted various forms of 
devotion called zikr or “recitations.” 

These eccentric exercises * have generally 
attracted the notice of travellers in the East, 
and have boon described by Lane, Vambery, 
Burton, and other Orientali.sts. For an ac¬ 
count of these ceremonies of Zikr the reader 
is referred to the article under that head. 
[ZIKR.] 

III. The Perfect Man in Sufi Spiritualism. 

The late Professor E. II. Palmer of Cam¬ 
bridge has in his Oriental Mystinsmy com¬ 
piled from native sources, given a very 
correct idea of what may bo considered the 
spiritual side of Muhammadanism, as ex¬ 
pressed in the teaching of Muslim i?ufis. 

“The perfect man is he who has fully 
comprehended the Law, the Doctrine, and 
the Truth; or, in other words, ho who is 
endued with four things in perfection, viz. 1. 
Good words; 2. Good deeds; 3. Good prin¬ 
ciples ; 4. The acieuces, It is the business of 


the Traveller to provide himself with those 
things in perfection, and by so doing ho v,ill 
provide himself with perfection. 

“ The Perfect Man has bad various other 
names assigned to him, all equally applicable, 
viz. Elder, Loader, Guide, Inspired Teacher, 
Wise, Virtuous, Perfect, Perfector, Beacon 
and Mirror of the world, Powerful Antidote, 
Mighty Elixir, ’/sd (Jesus) the Raiser of the 
Dead, Khizar the Discoverer of the Water of 
Life, and Solomon who knew the language of 
Birds. 

“ The Universe has been likened to a 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul; and again, to a tree, of which man¬ 
kind is the fruit, and the Perfect Man the 
pith and essence. Nothing is hidden from the 
Perfect Man ; for after arriving at the know¬ 
ledge of God, he has attained to that of the 
nature and properties of material objects, and 
can henceforth find no better employment 
than acting mercifully towards mankind. 
Now there is no meroy better than to devote 
oneself to the perfection and improvement- of. 
others, both by precept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Coran ‘ a mercy 
to the Universe.’ (Cor. cap. 21, v. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfect Man can¬ 
not compass his desires, but passes his life in 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial; he is 
perfect in knowledge and principle, but im¬ 
perfect in faculty and power. 

“ There have indeed been Perfect Men pos¬ 
sessed of power; such power as that which 
resides in kings and rulers ; yet a careful 
consideration of the poor extent of man’s 
capacities will show that his weakness ie pre¬ 
ferable to his power, his want of faculty pre¬ 
ferable to his possession of it. Prophets’and 
saints, kings and sultans, have desired many 
things, and failed to obtain them; they have 
.wished to avoid many things, and have had 
them forced upon them. Mankind is made 
up of the Perfect and the Imperfect, of the 
Wise and the Fooli.sh, of ICings and Subjects, 
but all are alike weak and helpless, all pass 
their lives in a manner contrary to their de¬ 
sires ; this the Perfect Man recognises and 
acts upon, and, knowing that nothing is 
better for man than renunciation, forsakes all 
and become.s free and at leisure. As before 
f he renounced wealth and dignity, so now ho 
foregoes eldership and teachership, esteem¬ 
ing freedom and rest above everything the 
fact 1 .S, that though the motive alleged for 
education and care of othor.s is a feeling of 
compassion and a regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigation is the love of dignity ; as 
the Prophet says, ‘ The lust thing that is re¬ 
moved from the chiefs of the righteous is 
love of dignity.’ I have said that tlio Perfect 
Man should be endued with four things in 
perfection: now the Perfectly Fieo Man 
should have four addition.al characteristics, 
viz. renunciation, retirement, contentment, and 
leisure. He who has the fir.st four is vir¬ 
tuous, but not free : he who has the whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free. 
Furthermore, there are two grades of the 
Perfectly Free—those who have renounced 
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wealth and dignity only, and thoso who have 
further renounced eldership aiVl tcachoi '^hip, 
thus becoming free and at h^sviie. Those 
again are subdivided into t\vo classes , Uimso 
who, after renunciation, retii-omonl and con¬ 
tentment, make choice of obscurily, and thoso 
who, after renunciation, make choioo of sub¬ 
mission, contemplation, and resignation; but 
the object of both ia the same. Some writers 
ussert that freedom and leisure consists in 
the former course, while others maintain that 
it is only to be found in the 

“ Thoso who make choice of obscurity are 
u,ctuatod by fho knowledge that annoyance 
and distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitants of society ; they therefore -tvoid 
receiving \ isits and presents, and fear them 
as they would venomous boasts. The other 
<'lass, who adopt submission, resignation and 
contemplation, do so because they perceive 
that mankind for the most part arc ignorant 
of what ivS good for thorn, being dissatisfied 
with what is beneficial, and dehglitod %\ith 
circumstances that are harmful to them ; as 
the Coran says, * Perchance ye mny dislike 
what is good for you, and like what is hurt¬ 
ful to you.’ .(Cor. cap. 2. \. 213.) Fortius 
reason they retire from society equally witlf 
the otlior class, oaring little what the woild 
may think of them. 

“ Fello^\ ship has many (inalitics and ofToct.s 
both of good and evil, Tlio fellowship of the 
wise is the only thing that can coiKluct tlie 
Traveller safely to the Goal; therefore all 
the submission, earnest ness, and discijiline 
that ha^e been hitherto inculcated are merely 
in order to render him worthy of stfeh fellow¬ 
ship. Provided ho have the cap'acity, a 
single day, nay, a single hour, in tli(‘ society 
(if the wise, tends more to his im})io\emcnt 
than yeais of self-discipline without it 
‘ Verily one day witli thy Lord is hotter than 
■a thousand years.’ (Coi. caj). 22, v. l<i.) 

“ It IS, however, possihlo to fic(iueul the 
society of the wise without leceuing any 
benefit therefrom, but this must })rocced 
cither from w’ant of capacity or want of a\i11. 
In order thi'ii to avoid such a icsull, the 
Sufis have laid down the foll()%\iiig rulc^ fur 
the conduct of the disci])lc when in the pio- 
senco of his teachers. 

“Hear, attend, but speak little 

“ Never answer a (jiiestion not addressed 
to you; but if asked, answer I'luinptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashamed to .say, 
* I know not.’ 

Do not dispute for disputation’s sake 

“ Never boast before your eldeis. 

“ Never seek the highest place, nor even 
accept it if it be otleicd to you. 

“ Do not be over-ceromonious, for this 
Avill compel your elders to act in the .same 
manner towards you, and give them need¬ 
less annoyance. 

“Observe in all cases the etiquette ap* 
propnato to the time, place, and persons 
present. 

“ In indififerent matters, that is, matters 
involving no breach of duty by their omis¬ 
sion or commission, conform to the practice 


and wishes of those with whom you are 
associating. 

“ Do _ not make a practico of anything 
\vhich i.s not either a duty or calculated to 
increase the comfort of your associates; 
otherwise it will become an idol to you ; 
and It IS incumbent on every one to break 
his idols and i enounce his habits.” 

. IV Ren unriation. 

“ This leads us to tlic subject of Rengnci.T- 
tion, wliicli is of tw'o Icinds, external and in¬ 
ternal. The former is the renunciation of 
worldly wealth ; tlie latter, the renunciation 
of worldly desires. Fvorything that hinders 
oi \cils the Traveller’s path must bo re¬ 
nounced, wliothoi it rrlato to this world or 
the next Wealth and dignity are great hin- 
diancos; hut too much })raymg and fasting 
arc often hiridraucos too. The one is a''shroud 
of darkness, the other a veil of light. Tho 
Tiavellcr must renounce idolatry, if ho dosiio 
to roach the Go.al, and everything that bai s 
bus progress is an idol. All men have some 
idol, w'hicdi they woiship; with one it is 
wealth and dignity, wdtli auotlicr o\»‘rmueh 
prayer and fasting. If a man -^il alw.iys iijxmi 
his prayor-earpet, his pi ;iyer-cai pot becouicM 
his idol. And so on with a great nuinboi of 
instaiieca 

“ Ibamnciatiou must not bo jicrforincd 
witluuit the a(l\icc and jieimission of an 
chlor. It should be the i enunciation of 
Inlles, not of necessaries, such as food, eloth- 
irig, and (hvelhug-place, whieh aie indisjiciis- 
abletoman; for without them he would bo 
obliged to rtdy on tho aid of othcis, and this 
would begot avance, which is ‘ tho mother of 
vice.’ Tho renuncintiun of nocisssanes produces 
a.s coi ruptingan inlluonce upon tlie mind as tho 
po.Ssossion of too much wealth. Tho greatest 
of blessings is to liavo a sulHcicncy, but to 
over-stop this limit is to gam nought but 
additional 1 1 oublo. 

** Reminc.ialion is tho jiractieo of thoso who 
know G<id, and the eharaeteristia mark of 
tlie wise. I'Nery individual fancies that ko 
alone ])()sse.sses this knowledge, but know¬ 
ledge is an attribute of tho mind, and thoro 
IS no approach from unaided sense to tho at- 
tiibulcs of the mind, by which wo can dis¬ 
cover who'IS, or who is not, possessed of this 
knowledge Qualities howovei are the sources 
of action: theief(ue a man’s practico is an 
infalhhle indication of thy qualities he pos- 
ses.ses ; if, foi instance, a ntan asserts that ho 
IS a baker, a carpenter, or a lilacksmilh, w'O 
can judge at once if he jiosseascH skill in 
these ciafls by tho perfection of his handi¬ 
work. In II w ord,^ theory is inteinal, and 
practice ('Xtcnial, the presence of tho prac¬ 
tice, tliercfore, is a proof 'that Iho theory too 
is there. 

“ Renunciation is necessary to the real con¬ 
fession of faith ; for the formula ‘ There is no 
God hut God,’ involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is the renunciation of 
other Gods, and proof tho knowledge of 
God Wealth and dignity have led tnafiy 
from the right path, they are tho gods tho 
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pooplo worship; if then you see that ono has 
renounced these, you may ho sure that ho 
has expelled the love of this world from hisi 
heart, and completed the negation; and who¬ 
soever has attained to the knowledge of God 
has completed the proofs. This is really con¬ 
fessing that ‘ there is no God but God ’; and 
he who has not attained to the knowledge of 
God, has never really repeated the confession 
of faith. Early prejudices arc a great stum¬ 
bling-block to many people; for the first 
principles of Monotheism are contained in the 
words of the Hadis: ‘Everyone is born with 
a disposition [for the true faith], but his 
parents make him a Jew, a Christian, or a 
Magian.’ The Unitarians also say, that the 
real confession of faith consists in negation 
and proof; but they explain negation by re¬ 
nunciation of self, and proof by acknowledg¬ 
ment of God. 

“ Thus, according to the Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and fasting contain two dis¬ 
tinct features, namely, form and truth; the 
lormer being entirely inefficacious without 
the latter. Renunciation and the knowledge 
of God are like a tree ; tho knowledge of God 
is the root, renunciation tho branches, and all 
good principles and qualities are the fruit. 
To sum up, tho lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating thpTormula tho Traveller must ac¬ 
knowledge inhis heart that God only always 
was, God only always will be. This world and 
the next, nay, the very existence of tho Tra¬ 
veller, may vanish, but God alono remains. 
This is the true confession of faith; and al¬ 
though the Traveller before was blind, tho 
moment he is assured of this his eyes are 
opened, and he socth. 

V. Helps to Devotion.' 

“ The Sufis hold that there aro throo aids 
necessary to conduct the Traveller on his 
path. 

“ 1. Attraction (injizdb ; 2. De¬ 

votion Qibddah SjIaIs) ; 3. Elevation Quruj 

. “ Attraction is the act of God, who draws 
man towards Himself, Man sots his face to¬ 
wards this world, and is entangled in tho love 
of wealth and dignity, until the grace of God 
steps in and turns his heart towards God. 
Tho tendency proceeding from God is called 
Attraction ; that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. As tho 
inclination increases, its name changes, and it 
causes the Travellor to renounce everything 
else becoming a Kiblah, to set his face to¬ 
wards God; when it has betorao his Kiblah, 
and made him forget everything but God, it 
is developed into Love. [( 2 inLAn.] 

“ Most men when they have attained this 
stage are content to pass their lives tlierein 
and leave the world without making further 
progress. Such a person tho Sufis cal 
Altiacted mujzub'^^ 

“ Other.s, however, proceed from thi.s to 
self-examination, and pass the icst of their 
liMs in devotion. They aro then called De¬ 
voutly Attiacled [ciML, mujzuO-i- 


Sdlilc). If devotion ho first practised, and tho 
attraction of God then step in, such a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee tdAL. 

Sdlik-i-niajzub). If he practise and complete 
devotion, but is not influenced by the at¬ 
traction of God, he is called a Devotee (vildU, 
SdHk). 

“ Sheikh Shehab-uddin, in his work entitled 
Awurif al Ma'drif, says that an elder or 
teacher should be selected from the second 
class alone; for altholigh many may bo esti¬ 
mable and righteous, it is but few who are 
fit for .such offices, or for tho education of 
di.sciples. 

“ Devotion is tho prosecution of the jour¬ 
ney, and that in two ways, to God and in 
God. Tho first, tho Sufis say. has a limit; 
tho second is boundless; the journey to God 
is completed when tho Traveller has attained 
to the knowledge of God; and then com¬ 
mences the journey in God, which has for ats 
object the knowledge of tho Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to be accomplished m so short a space 
as tho lifetime of man. 

The knowdedge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power and Thee 
Is loss, when with Thyself compared, 

4'h an one drop in a sea. 

“ The Unitarian.s maintain that the journey 
to God is completed when tho Travellor ha.s 
acknowledged that there is no existence save 
that of God ; tho journoy in God they explain 
to be a subsequent inquiry into the mysteries' 
of n.ature. 

“ Tho teiTO Elevation or ascent 
*uruj) is almost synonymous with Progress. 


VI. The Intellectual and Spiritual Development 
of Man. 

“ Every animal possesses a vegetativo 
spirit, a living spirit, and an instinctive 
spirit; but man has an additional inheritance, 
namely tho Spirit of Humanity. Now this 
wa.s breathed by God into man directly from 
Himself, and is thereforo of tho samo cha¬ 
racter as tho Primal Element: ‘ And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed My spirit 
into him.’ (Cor. cap, 15. v. 23.) The Sufis 
do not intcrpict this of the Lifo, but of tho 
Spirit of Humanity, and .say that it is fre¬ 
quently not attained until a lato period of 
life, thirty or even eighty years. Before man 
can receive this Spirit of Humanity, he must 
be furnished with cap.aeity, which i.s only to 
bo acquired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral qualities and dispositions, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
Sheikh Muhiy-uddin ibn ul ’Arabi, in his 
‘ Investigations ’ (^^), says th.at the words 
‘ and when I have fashioned hiin,' refer to 
this preparation, and the rest of tho sentence, 
‘ and bieatlied My s))iiit into him,’refers to 
the acccs.sioii of the Sjiirit of Humanity. 

“ Two conditions are thereforo imposed 
upon the Traveller, lir.st, to attain Huma¬ 
nity, second, to acquire capacity. 

‘•There are three developments of cha» 
racter that must be suppressed before maa 
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can attain to Humanity; tho animal, tho 1 
brutal ,ancl the fiendish. Ho who only eats I 
and sleeps, and gives way to lust, is more 
animal ; if besides these he gives way to 
anger and cruelty, he is brutal; and if in 
addition to all these ho is crafty, lying, and 
deceitful, he is fiendish. 

“ If ilie Traveller is moderate in his food, 
rest, and desires, and strives to attain a 
knowledge of himself and of God, then is tho 
time for acquiring capacity by freeing himself 
from all that is evil and base, and adorning 
himself with the opposite (jualities; after 
that by prayer ho may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one has truly said that 
there, is none of tho perfection, essence, or 
immortality of man, save only among such as 
are ‘ created with a godly disposition.’ When 
the Traveller has once boon revivified by tho 
Spirit of Humanity ho becomes immortal, and 
inherits everlasting life. This is why it has 
been said that ‘ man has a beginning but no 
end.’ 

“ If when he has attained this Spirit of 
Humanity, ho i.s earnest, and does not waste 
his life in trifling, ho soon airives at the 
Pivine Light itself. For ‘ God guidcth whom 
He pleaseth unto His Light,’ Tho attain¬ 
ment of this light is tho | completion of Man’s 
upward progress, but no one can attain to it 
but those who are pure in spirit and in their 
lives. Mohammed asserted that ho himself 
had attained it, ‘ To tho light have I reached, 
and in tho light I live; ’ now this light is tho 
Nature of God; wherefore he said, ‘who 
Booth me sooth God.’ [nur-i-muiiammad.] 

“ Tho gorm that contains tho Primal Ele¬ 
ment of Man is the lowest of tho low, and the 
Divine Light is tho highest of tho high ; it is 
between these extreme.s that the stages of 
man’s upward or downward progress lie. ‘ We 
have created man in tho fairest of propor¬ 
tions, and then have thrown him back to bo 
tho lowest of the low, save pnly such as be¬ 
lieve and act with righteousness, and verily 
these shall have their reward.’ (Cor. cap. 
t)5, v. 4). This regard is said by tho Sufis 
to be defined by the word ajrat^ ‘ reward,’ 
itself. This word contains throe radical 
letters \ g and .; \ stands for fijUl ‘ return,’ 

£ for ‘ paradise,’ and ^ for that is 
* those who have handed down the faith.’ 
Their acting righteously is their return to the 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
are in Paradise, and in the presence of their 
God. He therefore is a man, in the true sense 
of tho word, who being sent down upon earth 
strives upward towards Heaven. These as¬ 
pirations are indispensable to man ; he might 
by the Almighty Power of God exist without 
all beside, even had the Heavens and the 
elements themselves never been; but these 
things are tho aim and want of all. 

“ It has been said that tho Primal Ele¬ 
ment or constructive spirit as well as the 
Spirit of Humanity proceed direct from God. 
They are therefore identical, and are both in- 
'Cluded by tho Sufis in the one term Conco- 
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mitant Spirit. Now this Spirit, altboiiirh 
distinct and indi\idual, comprehends and 
governs the onliro Universe, Tho Simple 
Natures are its administrators and exponents ; 
of these the Seven Siro.s beget, and the Four 
Mothers conceive from tho inoarn.ntion of this 
spirit in them, and their olTspring is tho tuple 
kingdom, Mincial, Vegetable, and Animal. 
And .so It is with the Lesser World of Man. 

“ Now thi.s Spirit halli two functions ex¬ 
ternal and internal ; the extLMnuil is revealed 
in the material gcm'ration just alluded to, the 
internal abides m tho beait of rn.in. \Yho- 
.soevor piiritie.s hi.s heart from woildly impies- 
aions and dc.sires, re.veals this internal func¬ 
tion of the Spirit within him, and illumines 
and revivifies hi.s soul. 

“ Thus tho Sjnrit at once comprehends tho 
Universe and dwells in tho heart of m.an. 

I'//. Of the Upu'a'-(l Progress or Ascent of 
Man. 

“ When Man has become assured of the. 
truth of Revelation, ho has reached tho stage 
of Belief, and has tho name of Mumin, 

‘ Believer.’ Wlien he, further acts in ohe- 
dienco to the will of God, and apportions tho 
night and day for earnest prayer, he has 
reached tho itago of vvor.ship, and 13 called 
an ^A'hid^ or ‘ Worshijiper.’ When he has 
expelled the love of this woihl from his 
heart, and occu})ies himself with a contem¬ 
plation of tho mighty Whole, lie io:icli(\s 
tho next stage, and beconu-s a Zdhul, or 
‘Recluse.’ When in addition to all this lie 
knows God, and subseijucnlly learns the mys¬ 
teries of nature, bo roaches tho stage of 
Acquaintance, and is called 'A'nf ‘ One who 
knows.’ The next stage is that in which ho 
attains to the love of God, and is called a 
IVe/i, or ‘ Saint.’ When he i.s moreover gifted 
with inspiration and the power of woiking 
miracles, he becomo.s a Neht^ ‘ Projihet ’, and 
when cntru.’sted next with the deliveiv of 
God’s own mes.sago, ho is called an ‘ AjkisIIo,’ 
Jinsnl. When ho is appointed to abiou,a 1 ''a 
previous dispensation and preach a now <010, 
he is called Ulu 'TAzm, ‘ One who has .a mis¬ 
sion.’ When this mis.sion is fin;il, lo' liis 
arrived at the .stage called kfaitm, 01 ' tho 
Seal’ This is the Upward Progress of Man. 
The first stage is tho ‘ Believer,’ tho la.vt tho 
‘ Scab’ 

“After sepal ation from the liudy, llie soul 
of Man returns to that Heaven wiiicli <'u le- 
vspoiid.s to tho stage which ho has attained , 
thins the Believer at Iasi tlwells m the (ii-t or 
lowe.st Heaven, and tho Seal in the Heaven of 
Ilea veins; for it will be noticed that tho 
stages of upward progress euire.qiond to llio 
number of dcgrcc.s in tho Heavenly Spheies, 
namely, seven inferior and two ^upeiioi. 

“ The nietaphysician.s say that these stages 
and degrees do not in reality exist, but that 
the Heavenly Intelligence which corresponds 
to tho degree of intelligence attained bv Man, 
attracts and absf-i’bs Ins .soul into itself after 
separation from the body. Thus every rmo 
who has attained intelligence coi responding 
to that of tho highest sphcie, his eoul returns 
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thereto; and ho who has attained intelligence 
.corresponding to the lowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that; those who 
have not attained intelligonco corresponding 
to any of those will he placed in Hell, which 
is situate helow the lowest sphere. 

“ As each of the Heavenly Spheres is fur¬ 
nished with knowledge and purity in propor- 
'tion to its position, the rank of Man’s soul in 
'the future state will, according to this last 
account, bo ia proportion to his degree of 
(knowledge and purity of life while upon the 
oartli. 

“ The Unitarians say that man’s Uj)ward 
Progress has no end, for if ho strive for a 
•thousand years, each day will teach him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of God has no limit. So 
Mohammed says, ‘ He who progresses daily is 
yet of feeble mind.’ 

“ The religious account says that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual jdacc 
after separation from the body. This the 
metaphysicians deny ; for how, say they, can 
the floul of a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place? The soul of man is the Piimal 
Spirit, and if athous&nd persons live, it is tho 
•same spirit that animates them all; and in 
like manner if a thousand die, the same spirit 
returns to itself, and is not lessened oi dimi¬ 
nished. If a myriad })orsons build houses and 
•tnako windows therein, the same sun illuniinos 
them all, and though every one of them .should 
he destroyed, tho sun would not he lessened 
or diminished. The sun is the loid of tho 
Bonsiblo world, and tho exponent of the atti> 
butes of the Primal Spirit. Tho Primal 
Spirit is* tho lord of tho invisible world and 
the exponent of the Nature of God. 

“ When tho heart of man has been revi\i- 
fied and illumined by the Primal Spirit, he 
has arrived at Intelligonco; for Intelligonco is 
a light in the heart, distinguishing between 
truth and vanity. Until he has been so re¬ 
vivified and illumined,it is impossible, for him 
to attain to intelligence at all. But having 
attained to intelligence, then, and not till then, 
is tho time for tho attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligeuco is a Primal 
Element, and knowledgo the attjnbule there¬ 
of. When from knowledge be has suecos- 
eivoly proceeded to tho attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acquaintance ivitli the 
mysteries of nature, his last st©]) wall he Per- j 
lection, w-ith which his Upward Progress con¬ 
cludes. 

“ But dive ho ever so deeply in>o the tio.t- 
«ury of mysteries and knowledge, unless he 
examine himself and confess that after all he 
know’s njvglit, all tliat lie has acquired will 
slip through his hands, and, leave liiin f;n 
poorer than before. Hi.s tif^iisuro of to-day 
should as much exceed the troa-suro of yes¬ 
terday as an ocean exceeds a drop ; hut tins 
can never be, unless he, leaving all I'lse for 
contemplation and /self-ex.iniination, huM* 
freedom and leisure to learn how' poor he 
really is, and ho>Y much he needs the saviiikr 
help of God. 


“ Ono class of Unitarians explain th& Up¬ 
ward Progress of Man thus. Thoy say that 
every atom of existent beings is filled with 
light; 

Arise and Took around, for every atom, 
that ha.s birth 

Shines forth a lustrous beacon to illu¬ 
mine all tho earth ; 

but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and laments the 
want of light that would, were he but aware 
of it, involve him in the glorious sheen of 
brightest day : 

’Twero well to catch the odours that 
about our senses play, 

For all tho world is full of blasts to bear 
tho sweets away. 

What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of twm things, dark¬ 
ness and light, which aro indistinguishably 
blended together. Tho light belongs to the 
Invisible, and tho darkness to the Sensible 
w'orld ; but the two are intimately connected, 
and tho former exercises a paramount iu- 
fiucncc upon the latter. The object of man,, 
according to thorn, is to separate the light 
from tho darkness, that its nature and attri¬ 
butes may ho under.=!tood, aMd in tills consists 
his U})ward Progress, 

“ Although the light and tho darkness can 
never be entirely separated, for tho ono is as 
it were the veil of the other, the light can bo 
made to jirovail, so that it.s attributes may 
hccomo manifest 

‘‘ Now it is possible to sepai'alo thus far 
the liglit from the darkness in certain cases ; 
in the bodies of men and animals, for in- 
.stanco, there aro certain organs alway.s at 
w'ork, w’hoso solo object is this separation. 
Thus, when food is introduced into tho sto 
maeh, tho liver receives tho cream" and es¬ 
sence of it and transmits it to tho heart; tho 
heart, In like manner, cxtiacts the es.sonco of 
this, wbieli is the life, and transmits it to tho 
brain ; lastly, tho brain extracts Hie c.s.senco 
of this, and transfoims it into the elixir of 
life, the real light of all. 

“The elixir evolved by tho brain is tho 
instineti\e spirit, and is, as it weie, ahim]> 
m a lantern; hut it gives foilh after all hut a 
lli^'kenng antVcloudy light, and man’s objoot 
should therefore ho to strengthen and purify 
it by Ilcnuneiation and Contemplation, until 
it givo forth the tiuc light whii'h is the Spirit 
of Humanity. When man has attained to 
this lie neee.ssaiily hecfimes fiee fiom all that 
is e\]l, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble quality. 

“The body of man is like a lantern, tho 
\egetalive Sjniit is the lainji, the Animal 
Spiiit is tho wick, the Instinctive Sjiirit tlio 
oil, and the Sjiirit of Humanity the fire that 
kindles all. ‘Veiily its oil would almost 
sliino oven though no fire kindled it.’ (Cor. 
cap, 24, V. 415.^ In other words, the Instinc- 
tise Sjiirit should feed and siipjoly the Sjoiit 
of Humanity, as the oil feeds and sujij^lics 
the fiamo in a lamji. Tho Tiaveller must 
aim at completing this lamp, so that hia 
heart may bo illumined, and he may se^ 
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things as they really are. When the Spirit of 
Hnmanity a ‘ light upon light ’ (Cor. cap. 24, 
V. 35) has thus kindled the Instinctive Spirit, 
God ‘ guideth whom He pleaseth to His 
own light' (idem), that is, to tho divine 
light of His own nature, reaching which tlie 
Traveller’s Upward Progress is complete; 
for ‘ from Him they spring, and unto Him 
return.’ ” 

VIII. Su/iism adapted to Muhammadanism. 

A clear and intelligible exposition of the 
principles of $ufiism, or Oriental Spiritual¬ 
ism, is given by Muhammad al-Misri, a 
Si'jfi of the Ilhamiyah school of thought, in 
the following categorical form (translated by 
Mr. J. P. Brown, in tho .Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Societf. It represents more 
particularly the way in which this form of 
mysticism is adapted to the stern and dog¬ 
matic teaching of Islam. 

Quest ion. —What is tho beginning of at- 
Tapawwuf ? 

. Answer. — Imdn, or faith, of which there 
are six pillars, namely, (1) Belief in God, 
(2) in Hi.s Angels, (3) in His Books, (4) and 
in His Prophets, (5) in the Last Day, and (6) 
in His decree of good and evil. 

Q,—What is the result of at-Tasawwuf ? 

A. —It is not only the reciting with the 
tongue those pillars of faith, but also esta¬ 
blishing them in the heart. This was the 
reply made by the Murshid Junaidu ’1- 
Baghdadi, in answer to the same question. 

Q .—What is tho distinction between a Sufi 
and an ordinary person i 

A .—The knowledge of an ordinary person 
is but Inidnu^i-Taqlidi. or “ a counterfeit 
faith,” whereas that of the Sufi is Inidn-i-^ 
Tahfpqiy or “ true faith ” 

Q .—What do you moan by counterfeit 
faith ? 

A —It"is that which an ordinary person 
has derived from his forefathers, or from 
tho teachers and preachers of his own 
day, without knowing why it is essential 
that at man should believe in those six 
articles for his soul’s salvation. For example, 
a person may be walking in the public streets 
and find a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought for in vain, and rulers who 
had conquered tho whole world had sought 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel ho ha.s found that which is 
more effulgent than the sun, when it is so 
bright that it obscures tho lesser light of 
tho moon ; or even ho has found an alchemy 
which can convert copper into gold. And 
yet, perhaps, the finder knows not the value 
of tho precious jewel, but thinks it a counter¬ 
feit jewel, and one which ho would give 
away oven for a drink of water if ho were 
thirst3\ 

(.2*—What is the establishment of faith? 

A .—Tho establishment of faith consists in 
a search being made for the true origin of 
each of these six pillars of faith, until tho 
enquirer arrives at al-Haqiqah, “ the Truth.” 
Many persons pursue the journey for ten, or 
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twenty, or thirty, or even forty years and 
wandering away from tho true path ’enmr 

kn’own h®nc^«th’err.!re 

ki^own to he seventy-three ways, only one of 
which ,s the way of Salvation, [sects.] At 

of the to the teaching 

of the Murshid, or guide, they 6nd out the 
value of tho lost jewel which they have 
found, and their faith becomes manifest and 
you inight say that, with tho light of a I’anip, 
they have reached tho sun. They then find 
out that tho Tariqak, or journey of the Sufi 
IS consistent with tho iSharVah, or law of 
Islam. 


Ci- In matters of faith and worship, to 
v^hat sect are the Sufis attached ? 

A.—(To this reply tho author says, spoak- 
ing, of course, of his own people, that they 
are chieOy of tho Sunni sect. But ho does 
not notice that mystic doctrines are more 
prevalent amongst the Shi^ahs.) 

Q >-—When Bilyazid al-Bistiimi was asked 
of what sect he was, ho replied, ‘‘ I am of 
tho sect of Allrdi.” What did he mean? 

A .—The sects of Allali are tho four ortho¬ 
dox sects of Islara. [Iloro our author departs 
from true Sufi teaching.] 

Q —Most of tho Sufis, in their poems, use 
certain words which we hoar and under¬ 
stand as showing that they were of tho 
Metorapsycho'^ians. They say, “ I am somo- 
time.s Lot, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man.” What 
does this mean? 

A .—Brother I the propliet has said: “^ly 
people, in the future life, will rise up m 
companies ”—that is, some as monkeys, others 
as hogs, or in other foiTns—as is written in a 
verso of the Qnr’^n, Surah Ixxviii. 18: “ Yo 
shall come in troop.s,” which has been com¬ 
mented on by al-Baizawi, who cites a tra¬ 
dition to the effect that, at tho resurrection, 
men will rise up in tho form of those animals 
whoso chief characteristics resemble their 
own ruling passions in life: the greedy, 
avaricious man as a hog; the angry, pas¬ 
sionate man as a camel; the tale-bearer or 
mischief-maker ns a monkey. For though 
these men, while in this life, bore tho human 
form externally, they wore internally no¬ 
thing different from tho animals whose 
characters are in common with their own. 
Tho resemblance is not manifest during tho 
life, but becomo.s .so in the other existence, 
after tho resurrection. Let us avoid such 
traits ; repentance before death will free us 
from these evils. Tho Prophet said with 
regard to this: “ Sleep is the brother of 
death. Tho dying, man sees himself in his 
Iruo character, and so knows whether or not 
ho is, by repentance, freed from his ruling 
passion of life. In like manner, hb will see 
hiinseU during his slumbers, still following 
in the path of his pa.ssions.” For instance, 
the money-calculator, m sleep, secs himseu 
engaged m hi.s uH-absorbing occupation; and 
this fact IS a warning from God not to allow 
him.self to bo absorbed in any animal passion 
or degrading occupation. It is only by 
prayerful repentance that anyone can hono 
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to «eo himself, in his sleep, delivered from 
his ruling carnal passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intellectual form. If in your 
slumbers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon or abstain from tho 
passion of mischief; if a hog, cease to seize 
upon the goods of others; and so on. Go 
and give yourself up to an upright 
or spiritual guide, who will, through his 
prayers, show you in your slumbers the 
evil parts of your character, until one by 
one they have passed away, and have been 
replaced by good ones—all through the 
power of the name of God, whom he will 
instruct you to invoke [zikr] : at length you 
will only see in your slumbers the forms of 
iioly and pious men, in testimony of that 
degree of piety to which you will have 
attained. This is what is meant by that 
expression of certain poets, referring to 
one’s condition previous to the act of re¬ 
pentance, when the writer says, “ 1 am 
sometimes an animal, sometimos a vegetable, 
sometimes a man ”; and the samo may be 
said by tho $ufiR, in application to them¬ 
selves, as of any other part of creation, for 
man is culled tho aUihu 'l-maujudat, or “the 
climax of beings ”: for fn him are com¬ 
prised all the characteristics of creation. 
Many mystical books have been written on 
this subject, all showing that man is the 
larger part, and the world the smaller part, 
of God’s creation The human frame is said 
to comprise all the other parts of creation; 
and the heart of man is supposed to bo even 
more comprehensive than tho rainbow, be¬ 
cause, when the eyes are closed, the mental 
capacity can take in the whole of a vast 
city; though not seen by the eyes, it is seen 
by the capacious nature of tho mind. Among 
such books is the Hauzu 'l-Haydt^ or the 
“ Well of Life,” which says that, if a man 
closes his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he cannot 
take cold; that the right nostril is called 
tho sun, and tho left the moon; that fiom 
the former ho breathes heat, and from tho 
latter cold air. 

Q.—Explain the distinctive opinions of the 
$ufls in at-Tandsuhhy or the Transmigration 
of Souls. 

A .—0 Brother I our teaching regarding 
al-BarzaJ^ (Qur’an xxiii. 102) has nothing 
whatever to do with at-Tandsu^. Of all 
the erring sects in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or Transmigra¬ 
tion of Souls, is tho very worst. 

Q .—The Sufis regard certain things as 
lawful which are forbidden. For instance, 
they enjoin the use of wine, wine-shops, the 
wino-cup, sweethearts; they speak of tho 
curls of their mistrosses, and tho moles on 
their faces, cheeks, (tc., and compare tho 
furrows on their brows to versos of the 
Qur’an. What does this mean? 

A .—Tho Sufis often exchange tho external 
features of all things for tho internal, tho 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary aignification to outward forms. 
They behold objects of a precious nature in 
their natural character and for this reason 


the greater part of their word? have a 
spiritual and figurative meaning For in- 
stance, when, like Ilafiz, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, 
figuratively considered, is the love of-God. 
Wine, viewed figuratively, is also love : love 
and affection are hero the same thing. Tho 
wine-shop, with them, moans tho murshidu.H- 
kdmily or spiritual director, for his heart is 
said to be tho depository of the lovo of God ; 
the wine-cup is the Tahfm^ or the pronunci¬ 
ation of tho .name of God m a declaration of 
faith, as : “ There is no God but Allah I ” 'or 
it signifies the words which flow from the 
Murshtd's mouth respecting divine know¬ 
ledge, and which, when hoard by the Sdliky 
or “ one who pursues tho true path,” intoxi¬ 
cates his soul, and divests his heart of 
passions, giving him pure spiritual delights 
The sweetheart moans the excellent pre¬ 
ceptor, because, when anyone sees his be 
loved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love; the Sdlik beholds 
the secret knowledge of God which fills tho 
heart of his spiritual preceptor, or Murshid^ 
and through it receives a similkr inspiration, 
and acquires a full perception of all that ho 
possesses, just as the pupil learns from his 
master. As the lover delights in tho pre¬ 
sence of his sweetheart, so tho Sdlik rejoices 
in tho company of his beloved Murshid, or 
preceptor Tho sweetheart is tho object of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of a 
spiritual attachment. The curls or ringlets 
of tho beloved are the grateful praises of tho 
preceptor, tending to bind the affections of 
ihe disciple; tho moles on her face .signify 
that when the pupil, at times, beholds tho 
total absence of all worldly wants on the 
part of the preceptor, ho also abandons all 
the desires of both worlds—ho porhaps even 
goes so far as to desire nothing else in life 
than his preceptor ; the furrows on tho brow 
of the beloved one, which they compare to 
versos of the QuiVtn, moan tho light of the 
heart of the Murfihid; they are compared to 
verses of the Qur’an, because the attributes 
of God, in accordance with the injunction of 
tho Prophet: “Bo yo endued with diviue 
qualities,” are possessed by tho Murshid. 

Q .—The Murshids and their disciples often 
say: “Wo see God.” Is it possible for any¬ 
one to see God ? 

id.-r-It is not possible. What they mean 
by this assertion Ls that they know G^, that 
they see His power; for it is forbidden to 
mortal eyes to behold Him, as is declared in 
tho Qur’iin, Surah vi. 103; “No sight reaches 
Him ; He reaches the sightr-the subtle, the 
knowing.” The Prophet commanded us to 
“adore God, as thou w’ouldst didst thou see 
Him ; for, if thou dost not see Him, He sees 
thee. Ihis pennission to adore Him is a 
di^ine favour, and they say that they are 
God’s servants by divine favour. ‘Ali said : 
“Should the veil fall fr^m my eyes, how 
would God visit me in truth ? ” This saying 
proves that no one feally sees God, and that 
even the sainted ‘Ali nevei saw Him. 

Q>' Lan it posaibijr be erroneous to say 
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that, by Booing the traces of anyone ho' may 
bo beheld ? 

A. —One may certainly bo thus soon. 
When any person sees the brightness of the 
sun, he may safely say that ho has soon the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
it. There is another example, namely: 
Should you hold a miiTor in your hand, you 
see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 
say that you see your own face,- which is 
really an impossibility, for no one has over 
seen his awn face, and you have assorted 
what is not stT’ictly correct. 

Q. —Since everyone sees the traces of 
God, as everyone is able to do, how is it 
that the Sufis declare that they on/y see 
Him? 

A .—Those who make this statement do 
not know what they see, for they have never 
really seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of a swoet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knows not the name, seeks 
for it again with a longing desire after it, and 
thus wanders about in search of what has 
given him so much delight, oven though he 
bo ignorant of what it really was. So are 
thoeo who seek after God, without knowing 
Him, or what He is, 

Q. —Some Sufis declare : “ Wo arc neither 
afraid of Hell, nor do wo desire Heaven”—a 
flaying which must be blasphemous. How is 
this ? 

A. —They do not really mean that they do 
not fear Hell, and that they do not wish for 
Heaven. If they really meant this, it would 
be blasphemous. Their meaning is not as 
they express themselves; probably they -vVish 
to say : “ 0 Lord, Thou who createdst us, 
and madest us what we are, Thou liast not 
made us because wo assist Thy workings. 
We are in duty bound to s^rvo Thee all the 
more devotedly, wholly in obedience to Toy 
holy will. We have no bargaining with 
Thee, and we do not adore Thee with the 
view of gaining thereby either Heaven or 
Hell ! ” As it is written in the Qur’an, Siirah 
ix. 112: “Verily, God hath bought of the 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have,” which means 
that His bounty has no bounds, His mercy 
no ond; and thus it is that He benefits 
His faithful servants. They would say: 
“Thou hast no bargaining with anyone; our 
devotion is from the sincerity of our hearts, 
and is for love of Thee only. Were there 
no Heaven, nor any Hell, it would still bo 
our duty to adore Thee. To Thee belongs 
the perfect right to put us either in Heaven 
or in Hell, and may Thy commands be 'exe¬ 
cuted agreeably to Thy blessed will! If 
Thou puttost us in Heaven, it is through 
Thine^ excellence,- not on account of our 
devotion; if Thou puttest us in Hell, it is 
from out of Thy great justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision On Thy part; so bo it 
for ever .and for over 1 ” This is the true 
meaning of the Sufis when they^ay they do 
not desire Heaven or fear Hell. 

Q .—Thou saidst that there is no conflict 
between the SharVah, “ law,” and the Hagiqak, 


“ truth,” and nothing in the latter incon¬ 
sistent with the former ; and yet theso two 
are distinguished from one another by “a 
something ” which the Ah/ii 'l-Haq\qah, u be- 
Iievcra in the truth,” conceal. Were there 
nothing conQicting, why should it bo thus 
hidden ? 


If it be concealed, it is not because 
there is a contrariety to the law, but only 
because the thing hidden is contrary to the 
human mind ; its definition is subtle, and not 
understood by ovoryono, for which reason 
the Prophet said: “ Speak to men according 
to their mental capacities, for if you speak 
all things to all men, some cannot mider- 
atand you, and so fall into error.” The Sufis, 
therefore, hide some things conformably with 
this precept. 

Q-—Should anyoivi not know the gcionco 
which is known to the Sufis, and still do 
what the law plainly commands, and be 
satisfied therewith, would his faith and 
Islam be less than that of the ^ufis? 

A. —No. Ho would not bo inferior to the 
Sufis; his faith and Islam would be equal 
oven to that of the prophets, because Iman 
and Islam are a jewel which admits of no 
division or separation into parts, and can 
neither be increased nor diminished, just as 
the portion of the sun enjoyed by a king and 
by a faqxr is the same, or as tho limbs of the 
poor and tho rich are equal in number : just 
as tho members of tho body ot the king and 
the subject are precisely alike, so is tho faith 
.of tho Muslim tho same in all and common to 
all, neither greater nor loss in any case. 

Q,—Some men are prophets, saints, pure 
ones, and others Fdsiqs (who know God, bufr 
perform nono of His commands); what dif' 
forenco is there among thorn ? 

A .—The difference lies in their ma'rifaht 
or “ knowledge of spiritual things’'; but in 
tho matter,of faith they are all equal; just 
as, in tho case of the ruler and tho subject, 
their limbs are all equal, while they differ in 
their dress, power, and office. 


JX. Sxlfl Poetry. 

The vory ossonco of Sufiism is poetry, and 
.the Eastern Mystics are never tired of expa¬ 
tiating on tho ^Tshq, or “love to God,” which 
is tho one distinguishing feature of $ufi mys¬ 
ticism, Tho Masnawi, which teaches in the 
sweetest strains that all nature abounds with 
love divine, that causes even the lowest plant 
to seek tho sublime object of its desire; the 
works' of tho celebrated Jami, so full of 
ecstatic rapture; tho motal lessons of the 
eloquent Sa‘di; and the lync odes of Hufiz_, 
may bo termed the Scriptures of tho Sufi 
sect; and yot each of these authors contains 
passages which aro unfit for publication in 
an Fiiicrlish dress, and advocate morals at 
■ variance with what Christianity teaches us 
to he the true reflection of Gods Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety demands tho suppression 
of verses of the character alluded to, wc 
give a few odes as specimens of tho highcj 
order of Sufi poetry. 


78 
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Jalalu M-cUn ar-Ilimii, tbo author of tho 
Ua? nawi (a.h. 670), thu3 writes ;— 

“1 am the Gospel, the Psalter, the Qur’an ; 

I am'Uzza and Lilt—(Arabic deities)—Boll 
and the Dragon 

Into three and seventy sects is the world 
divided, 

Yet only one God; the faithful who believe 
in Him am I. 

Thou knowost what are fire, water, air and 
earth ; 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am 1. 

Lies and truth, good, bad,hard and soft. 
Knowledge, solitude, Nirtuo, faith. 

The deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment (jf the flames. 

The highest paradise, 

'I’ho earth and vhat is therein. 

The angels and the devils. Spirit and man, 
am I. 

What is the goal of speech, O tell it Shams 
Tabriz! ? 

The goal of sense? This.—The wmrld 

Soul am I.” 

♦ # ♦ ♦ 

Ind again;— 

“Arc wo fools ? Wo are God's captivity. 
Are wo wise ? Wo aie TIis promonade. 

Arc wo sleeping? W’e aic drunk with 
God. 

Aic w'o waking? Then wo nro IIi.s 
hevaldn 

Are wo weeping? Then IIis clouds of 
wrath. 

Are we laughing? Flashes of llis lo\o ” 
•♦»)♦*** 

••Every night God frees the ho.st of spirits ; 
Frees them every night fisjin tleslilv ])U.son. 
Tlion the soul is neitiior slave nor ma.stei ; 
l»l,othmg knows the bondsman of his boiid- 

HgO . 

Nothing knows the loid of all his luislslnp. 
Gone from such a night, is eating sDirew , 
Gone, the thoughts that ((Ueslioii good or 
evil. 

Then without (hslraction, or divi.sion. 

In thi.s One the .sjuiit sinks and sluiiihers ” 

Th(' following is from the mystic poet 
Mahmud.— 

“All sects but multijilv tbo T and Tliou; 

'I’liia I and Thou htdong to jiarlial Ixmig. 
Wiieu I and Thou, and .several being 
vanish, 

'Then mo.s{|ue and chul'ch shall find Thee 
nevermore. 

Oui individual life i.s but a phantom, 

M.ike clear thine eve, and see reality ” 

The following verses are by Faridu M-din 
riliakigunj (a.u 

Man, what thou art la hidden from thy¬ 
self ; 

Know’st not that morning, mid-day, and 
tlic ovo 

Are all within Thee? The iiinlL heaven 
art Thou ; 

And from the spheres into the roar of 
lime 


Didst fall ore-whilo, Thou art the brush 
that painted 

The hues of all the world—the light of 
life 

That ranged its glory in the nothingness ” 

“ Joy’ joy! T triumph now; no more I 
know 

My^^elf as simply me. I burn with love 
The centre is within me, and its wonder 
liin-, as a eiicle everywhere about mo. 

.lov ! p'v ! No mortal thought can fathom 
me 

1 am the merchant and the pearl at once 
Lo! time and .space he crouching at mv 
f<‘Ot. 

.Toy! loy ! Wlicn 1 would revel in a vap- 

tuie, 

I iiluiige into mvscH. ami all things know " 

Air Lane, in his Mod^yn Egyptians, gives a 
translation of Sufi jioeiii recited b> nxy 
Egyptian Darwesb — 

“ With my loY.‘ my heart is troubled. 

And mine eye-lid hind’retli sloop 
My vitals aic dissever’d . 

While with streaming t<*nrs 1 weep. 

My union scorns far di.stani . 

Will my love e’er meet mine eye? 

Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, T would not sigU 

By dreary nights T’m wasted- 
Absence makes mv liope expire 
My tears, like pearls, aio droiipirig , 

And my heart is wrajit in fire 
Whose is like my condition? 

l^carcely know 1 remedy. 

Alas! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

0 turtle-dove ! acquamt me 

Whciefoie thus dost thou lament 7 
Art thou so stung by absence? 

Of t by wings, diqniv’d and pent? 

He sailii. ‘ Oiu giicfs aie equal. 

Worn rnvay with love, 1 he.’ 

Ala.s ! Did not ('sii angomont 

r>raw lily tear'-, J would not sigh. 

O First, and srde Eternal ! 

Show- thy favour yet to me 
Thy slave, Alunad El-Bckroe, 

Hath no Lord excepting Tlioe- 
By d'a-ha, the Great Prophet I 
Do thou not hi.s wish deny 
Alas ! Did not cstrangemont 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh." 

Dr. Tlioluck (juotos this ver.se from a Dar- 
w'O'-fi Bicviary •— 

“Y(“stcrday I beat the kettle-drum of do¬ 
minion, 

I pitched my tent on the highest throne ; 

I drank, crowned by the Beloved, 

The wine of unity from the cup of the 
Almighty " 

One of the most cliaracteristic Sufi poem* 
is the Persian poem by the poet Jami, en 
titled Su/iiiMun and Absdl. The whole nar¬ 
rative is supposed to represent the joys of 
Love Divnie as compared with the delusivo 
fascinations of a Life of Sense. The story is 
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that of a certain Kin^ of Ionia, who had a 
son named Saluman, who in his infancy 
was nursed by a young maiden named Absal, 
who, as he grew up, fell desperately in 
love with the youth, and in time ensnared 
him. Salaman and Absal rejoiced together 
in a life of sense for a full year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. A certain 
sage is then sent by the king to rca.son with 
the erring couple. Salaman confesses that 
the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
his own will. Salaman leaves his native land 
in company with Absal, and they find them¬ 
selves on an island of wonderful beauty. 
Salaman, unsatisfied with himself and his 
love, returns once more to his native country, 
where he and Absal resolve to destroy them¬ 
selves. They go to a desert and kindle a 
pile, and both walk into the fire. Absal 
is consumed, but Salaman is preserved in the 
fire, and lives to lament the fate of his be¬ 
loved one. In course of time ho is introduced 
by the sage to a celestial beauty called Zuh- 
rah, with whom he becomes completely ena¬ 
moured, and Absdl is forgotten. 

“ . . . Celestial beauty seen, 

He left the earthly ; and once come to 
know 

Eternal love, he lot the mortal go.” 

In the epilogue to the poem, the author 
explains the mystic meaning of the whole 
story in Iho following language;— 

“ Under the outward form of any story 
An inner moaning lies—this story now 
Completed, do thou of its mystery 
(Whereto the wise hath found himself a 
way) 

Have thy desire—no tale of I and Thou, 
Though I and Thou bo its interpreters. 
What signifies the King ? and what the 
Sago ? 

And what Salaman not of woman bom ? 
And what Absal who drew him to de¬ 
sire ? 

And what the Bjogdom that awaited 
him 

When he had drawn his garment from 
her hand ? 

What means that Fiery Pile ? and what 
the Sea ? 

And what th|it heavenly Zuhrah who at 
last 

Clear’d Absal from the mirror of his 
soul ? 

Learn part by part the mystery from 
me ; 

All ear from bead to foot and under¬ 
standing be. 

The incomparable Creator, when this 
world 

He did create, created first of all 
The Jij'st intelligence —first of a chain 
Of ten intelligences, of which the last 
Sole Agent is this our Universe, 

Active intelligence so call’d, the one 
Distributor of evil and of good, 

Of joy and sorrow. Himself apart from 
matter, 

In osscuco and in energy—His treasure 
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Subject to no such talisman—He yet 
Hath fashion’d a.}\ that is—material 
form, 

An^d spiritual sprung from Him—by 
Him 

Directed all, and in His bounty drown’d. 
Therefore is He that Firman-issuing 
King 

To whom the world was subject. But 
because 

What he distributes to the Universe 
Himself from still higher power receives, 
The wise, and all Vho comprohend 
aright. 

Will recognise that higher in tho Sage. 

His the Prime Spirit that, spontaneously 
Projected by the tenth intelligence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 
A special ossenco called tho Soul—a 
Child 

Fresh sprung from heaven in raiment 
undofiled 

Of sensual taint, and thoroforo. call’d 
Saluman. ' 

And who Absal?—Tho lust-adoring 
body, 

Slave to tho blood and sense—through 
whom tho Soul, 

Although the body’s very life it bo, 

Does yet imbibe the knowledge and de¬ 
sire 

Of things of sonso; and these united 
thus 

By such a tie God only can unloose, 

Body and soul aro lovors each of other. 

What is the Sea on which they sail’d ?— 
the Soa 

Of animal desire—tho sensual abyss, 
Under whose waters lies a world of 
being 

Swept far from God in that submersion. 

And wlioreforo was Absal in that Isle 
Deceived in her delight, and that Sala¬ 
man 

Fell short of his dosiro?—that was to 
show 

How passion tires, and bow with time 
begins 

The folding of the carpet of de8i;*o. 

And what tho turning of Salaman’fl 
heart 

Back to the King, and lookinig to tho 
throne 

Of pomp and glory ? What but tho 
return 

Of tho lost soul to its true parentage. 
And back from carnal error looking up 
Repentant to its intellectual throng. 

What is tho Firo ?—Ascetic discipline, 
That bums away the animal alloy, ^ 
Till all the dross of matter beconsumed. 
And the essential Soul, its raiment 
clean * ♦ 

Of mortal taint, bo left. But foras¬ 
much 

As, any life-long habit so consumed, 

May well recur a pang for what i3 lost, 
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Theteforo the Sage set in Salman’s 
eyes. 

A soothing fantom of the past, but still 
Told of a better Vonus, till his soul 
She fill’d, and blotted out his mortal 
love. 

For what is Zuhrah?—That divine per 
fection, 

Wherewith the soul inspir’d and all 
array’d 

Its intellectual light is royal blest, 

And mounts the throne, and wears the 
crown, and reigns 
Lord of the empire of humanity 

This is the meaning of this mystery, 
Which to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart, 

Till all its ancient secret be enlarged. 
Enough—the written summary I close, 
A.nd set my seal : 

The truth God only Knows,” 

X. The True Character of Suflism. 

It will be soon that the great object oh the 
§ufi Mystic is to lose his own identity. 
Having effected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the Sufi is thus 
expressed by Jalalu ’d dinu ’r-Rumi in his 
book, the Ma^nawi (p 78). It represents 
Hdman Love seeking admission into the 
Sanctuary of Divinity — 

“One knocked at the door of the Be¬ 
loved, and a voice from within inquired, 

• Who is there?’ Then he answered, ‘// ts 
/.* And the voice said, ‘ This house will 
not hold me and thee ’ So the door remained 
shut. Then the Lovoi sped away into the 
wilderness, and fasted an<l prayed in soli 
tude. And aftei a year ho returned, and 
knocked again at the door, and the voice 
again demanded, Who is there?' And the 
Lover said, * Jt %s Thou ' Then the dooj was 
opened ” 

The fpufi doctrines are undoubtedly pan 
thoistic, and are almost identical with iho.se 
of the Brahmans and Buddhists, the Nco 
Platohists, the Beghards and Begums. There 
is the same union of man with God, the same 
emanation of all things from God, and the 
same final absorption of all things into 
the Divino Essence And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Muhammadan 
view of predestination, which makes all a 
necessary evolution of the Divino Essence 
The creation of the creature, the fall of those 
who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all events pre-ordained by an 
absolute necessity. 

Bayazidu ’l-Bistami, a mystic of the ninth 
century, said ho was a soa without a bottom, 
without beginning and without end Being 
asked, “ What is the throne of God ? ’* be 
answered, 1 am the throne of God “ “ What 
is the table on which the divino decrees are 
written?” “I am that table.” “What is 
the pen of God—the word by which God 
created all things?” “1 am the pen” 
“What is Abraham, Moses, and Jesus?” 
“ I am Abraham, Moses, and Jesus ” “ What 


are the angels Gabriel, Michael, Isriifil ? ” 
“I am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, for what¬ 
ever comes to true being is absorbed into 
Go^, and this is God.” Again, in another 
place, al-Bistami cries, “ Praise to mo, I am 
truth. I am the true God. Praise to me, I 
must be celebrated by divine praise.” 

The chief school of Arabian philoso¬ 
phy, that of al-Ghazzali (a.h. 505), passed 
over to Sufiism by the same reasoning 
which led Plotinus to his mystical theology. 
After long inquiries for some ground on 
which to base the certainty of our know¬ 
ledge, al-Ghazzali was led to reject entirely 
all belief in the senses. lie then found it 
equally difficult to be certified of the accu¬ 
racy of the conclusions of reason, for there 
may be, he thought, some faculty liigher 
than reason, which, if we possessed, would 
show the uncertainty of reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticism, and saw no escape but- 
in the Sufi union with Deity. There alone can 
man know what is true by becoming /he truth 
itself. “ 1 was forced,” he said, “to retuim to 
the admission of intellectual notions as the 
bases of all certitude. This, however, was not 
by systematic reasoning and accumulation of 
proofs, but by a flash of light which God 
sent into my soul! For whoever imagijios 
that truth can only be rendered evident by 
proofs, places'narrow limits to the wide com¬ 
passion of the Creator.” 

Sufiism (says Mr Cowell) has arisen from 
tho bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 
protest of tho human soul, in its int.enso 
longing after a puror creed On certain 
tenets of the Qur’an tho Sufis have elected 
their own system, professing, indeed, to 
reverence its authority as a divino revtd.i- 
tion. but in reality substituting for ii tho 
ora) voice of tlie teacher, or tho secret 
dreams of the Mystic. Dissatisfied with the 
barren letter of the Qur’an, Sufiism appealn 
to human consciousness, and from our 
nature’s felt wants, seoks to set, boforo up 
nolilci Popes than y gross Muhammadan 
Paradise can fulfil. 

Whilst there are doubtless many amongst 
the Sufis who are earnest seekers after truth, 
it IS well known that some of thorn make 
then mysticarcreed ii cloak foi gross sensual 
gratification A sect of iSufis called tho 
Mnhdbiyah, or “Revered,” maintain tho 
doctrine of community of property and 
womou, and the sect known as tho Mala- 
matiyah^ or “ reproached," maintain the 
doctrine oJ necessity, and compound al) 
virtue w,th vice Manv such do not hold 
themselves m the least rosponsi))]e foj sins 
committed by tho body which they regard 
only as the miserable robe of hunianity 
which encircles the pure spirit. 

Some of the Siifi poetry is mosi objection 
able. MacGuckin clc Slano, in his Introduction 
to Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 
says “ It often happens that a poet describes 
his mistress under the attributes of tho 
other sox, lest ho should offend that exces¬ 
sive prudery of Oriental feelings which, since 
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tho fourth century of rslfimism, scarcely 
allows an allusion to women, and more 
particularly in poetry; and this rifridness is 
still carried so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their auditors with a song 
in which the beloved is indicarod as a female. 
It cannot, bowevror, be denied that the feel¬ 
ings which ins])ired poetry of this kind were 
not ahvnys pure, and that polygamy and 
jealou.TV liavc invested the morals of some 
Kas'icvn nations with the foulest eoi i nption.” 

'['he story of the Rev. Dr. ‘Imadu \l-dm 
(the eminent native clergyman, a convert 
from [slam, now residing at Amritsar) is a 
remarkable testimony to the unsatisfving 
nature of Sufiistic exercises to meet tho 
spiritual need of anxious soul The following 
extract from tho printed autobiography of 
his hfo will show this :— 

“I sought for union ^vith God from tra* 
Tellers c'lnd fdffirs^ and even from tlio insane 
people of the city*, according to tho tenets of 
tho Sufi mystics. Tho thought of utterly 
renouncing the world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left every¬ 
body, and went out into tho desert, and 
became a ^/'a 7 h, jiutting on clotlics covered 
with red ochre, and wandered hero and thero, 
from city to city and fiom village to village, 
stop by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,5U0 
miles) without plan or baggage. Faith in 
tho Muhammadan religion will never, indeed, 
allow iruo sincerity to be produccil in tho 
nature of man ; yet f was then, although 
with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. In this state I entered the city of 
Karuli, where a stream called (Jholida tiowa 
beneath a m("untain, and thero 1 stayed to 
perform tho Ihshn 'l-hnJiar. T had a book 
with me on tho doctrines of mysticism and 
the practice of devotion, uhicli I had re¬ 
ceived from my religious gujdc, and bold 
more dear oven than tho Quran, fn my 
journeys I slept with it at rny side ai nights, 
and took comfort in clasping it to luy heart 
whenever my mind was perplexed. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to slio^ 
this book, or to speak of its secrets to any¬ 
one, for it contained tho sum of O’lerlasling 
happiness ; and so this priceless book is even 
now lying useless on a shelf in my bouse. 

1 Jock up the book, and sat down on the 
bank of the streatn, to perform the cere¬ 
monies as they were enjoined, according to 
the following rule.s ;—The celebrant must 
first pcrfo 7 *m bis ablutions on the bank of 
the flowing stream, and. wearing an unsewn 
dross, must sit in a particular manner on one 
knee for twelve days, and repeat tho pi'ayer 
called Jurjopar thirty times every day wnlh a 
loud ''oicc Ho must, not eat any food with 
salt, oi anything at all, except some barley 
bread of flour lawfully earned, which bo has 
made with his own hands, and baked with 
wood that ho has brought himself from the 
jungles During the day ho must, fast 
entirely, after performing hi.s ablutions in 
the river before daylight; and he must 
remain barefooted, wearing no shoos; nor 
must he touch any man, nor, except at an 
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appointed time, oven speak to anyone.’^ The 
object of all this is, that he may meet with 
God and from tho longing desire to obtain 
tins, I underwent all this pain. In addition 
to tho above, I wrote the name of God on 
paper 125,000 tunes, pcrfoiming a certain 
portion every day ; and I cut out each word 
separately with scissors, and wrapped them 
up each in a ball of flour, and fed tho fishes 
of the river with them, in tho way the book 
prescribed. My days were spent in this 
manner; and during half the night I slept, 
and tho remaining half I sat up, and wrote 
tho name of God mentally on my liyart, and 
saw Him with the eye of thouglit. When all 
this toil was over, and I went thence, I had 
no strength left in my body ; iny face was 
wan and pale, and I could not oven hold 
myself up against the wind.” 

^Major Dune Osborn, in his Ulam under the 
Khalifs of Haqhdad (p. 112), says: The 

spread of this Pantheistic spirit has been and 
is the source of incalculable o\j1 throughout 
the Muhammadnii woi Id. Tho true function 
of leligion is to \ivify and illuraiiiate all the 
ordinary relations of life with light from a 
higher world. Tho weakno'-s to which reli¬ 
gious minds aro jioculiaily prone is to sup¬ 
pose that this world of working life is an 
atmosphere too gioss and impure for thorn 
to live in. They cravo for bettor broad than 
can bo made from wflieat. They atlcm}7t to 
fashion a world for themselves, where nothing 
shall soil tho juirity of tho soul or disturb Iho 
serenity of their thoughts. Tho divorce 
thus ctfected between tho religious life and 
the worldly life, is disastrous to both. Tho 
ordinal V lelalioris of men become emptied of 
all divine signilioanco. Tlicy aie considered 
as the symbols of bondage to tho world or to 
an evil deiiy Tho religious spirit dwindles 
down to a sollish desire to acipiiro a felicity 
from which the children of this world aro 
hopelessly oxcliuled Pre-emmcntly has tliis 
been the result of Muhammadan mysticism. 
It has dug a dceji gulf hot ween those who can 
know (iod ami tlmso who^miisl waandor in 
darkne-is, feeding upon tho husks of rites and 
ceremonies. It has aflirmed \\ith emphasis, 
that only by a complete renunciation of the 
world is it possible to attain llio true end of 
man’s existence. Thus all tho best and puiest 
nature.s—tho men who might havo put a soul 
in the decaying Oiurch of Islam—have boon 
drawn ofT from their proper task to wander 
about in desert.s and solitary places, or ex¬ 
pend their lives in idle and profitless pas¬ 
sivity disguised under tho title of ‘ spiritual 
contemplation.’ [ziku.J But this has only 
been part of tho evil. The logical result of 
Pantheism is the dosti notion of a moral law. 
If God be all in all, and man's apparent in¬ 
dividuality a delusion of tho peiceptivo 
faculty, theie exists no will which can act, 
no con.science which can reprove or applaud. 
The individual is but a momentary .seeming; 
he comes and goes like ‘ the snow-llake on the 
river; a moment seen, then gone for ever. 
To reproach such an ephemeial creature for 
being the alaves of its paesion.s, is to chide the 
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thistledown for yielding to the violence of 
the wind! Muhammadans have ^ not been 
slow to discover these consequenSis. Thou¬ 
sands of reckless and profligate spirits have 
ehtered the orders of the derweshes to enjoy 
the licence thereby obtained. Their affecta¬ 
tion of piety is simply a cloak for the practice 
of sensuality; their emancipation from the 
ritual of Islam involves a liberation also from 
its moral restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty 
purpose, has degenerated into a fruitful 
source of ill. The stream which ought to 
have expanded into a fertilising river, has be- 
.coxne a vast swamp, exhaling vapours charged 
with disease and death.” [faqir.] 

(Fol* further information on the subject 
of ^Jastern Mysticism the. English reader is 
referred to the following works-: Hunt’s 
pantheism ; Tholuck’s Sufismus ; Malcolm’s 
Efistory of Persia ; Brown’s Darweshes; Ox¬ 
ford^ Essays for 1855, by E. B. Cowell; 
Palmer’s Oriental Mysticism ; De Slane’s 
Introduction to Ibn Khallikdn ; Bicknell’s 
Translation of Hdjiz of Shiraz; Ouscley’s 
jPersian Poets; Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics. Persian and Arabic books on the 
Eubjept are too numerous to mention. ^Abdu 
Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
of the SufU was published in Arabic by Dr. 
Sprenger In Calcutta in 1845.) [faqik ; 

ZIRR.] 

SUP’!'AJAH . The delivery 

'%{property by way of loan, and not by way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 244.) 

SUHAIL IBN ‘AMR J^). 

One of the most noble of the Quraish, and one 
of their leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was taken prisoner on that occa¬ 
sion. Ho embraced Islam after the taking of 
Makkah. Ho is said to have died A.n. 18. 

SUICIDE. Arabic Qatlu nafsifii 
J^). Suicide is not once re¬ 
ferred to in the Qur’an, but it is forbidden in 
the Traditions, where Muhammad is related 
to have said: “Whosoever shall kill himself 
shall suffer'in the fire of hell ” (at-Bukhari. 
Arabic ed., p. 984); and “shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever” {ibid. p. 182). It is 
also rblated that the Prophet refused the 
funeral rites to a suicide {Ahii DiVud, Arabic 
ed., vol. ii. p. 98), but it is usual in Muham¬ 
madan countries to perform the funeral 
service, although forbidden by the custom of 
the Prophet himself. 

SUI^R ()^)- [drunkenness.] 
SULAIM Baml Sidaim. 

One of the powerful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended from the Banii ‘Adwan. 

SULAIMAN [solomon.] 

SULH (^). “ Concord ; recon¬ 

ciliation ; peace.” It occurs in the Qur’an, as 
follows;— » 

Sui'ah iv. 127; “And if a >\oman fears 


from h4r husband perverseness or aversion, 
it is no crime in them both that they should 
bo reconciled to each other, for reconciliation 
is best.” 

SULS (e-A). “Three-quarters” 

of a Siparah of the Qur’an, or of the Qur’an 
itself, [qur’an.] 

SULTAN A word in 

modern times used for a ruler or king, as the 
Sultan of Turkey. Its literal meaning is 
“ strength ” or “ might,” and in this sense it 
occurs in the Qur’an:— 

Surah xvii. 36 : “ We have given his next of 
kin authority.^' 

Surah Ixix. 29: “ My authority has pe¬ 
rished from me.” 

Surah li. 38 : “ We sent him (Moses) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power {miracle, or 
authority).^' 

SUNNAH (iu.). Lit. “ A path or 

way ; a manner of life.” A term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the custom 
or manner of life. ‘ Hence the tradition which 
records either the sayings or doings of Mu¬ 
hammad. Consequently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Sunnatu 'l-Ftd, or what Mu¬ 
hammad did; (2) Sunnatu 'I-Qaul, or what 
Muhammad enjoined; (3) Sunnatu U-Tuqrir, 
or that which was done or said in the pre¬ 
sence of Muhammad, and which was not for¬ 
bidden by him, 

Those things which the Prophet empb atically 
enjoined on his followers are called Sunnatu 
U-Huda. “ Sunna. of Guidance,” or as-Sunnnfu 
H-M\Cakkadah : as, for example, the sound¬ 
ing of the azdn before prayers. Those things 
which have not been emphatically enjoined, 
are called as-Sunnatu 'l-Zd'idah, or “ Supero- 
gatory Sunnah.” 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I., 
says in his Essay on the Traditions, that 
“ upon examining the sayings (or the Ahadi<i), 
and the deeds (or the Sunnah) of the Pro¬ 
phet, we find (1) some of them relating to 
religion, (2) others connected with the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of his life. (3) some bear¬ 
ing upon society in general, and. (4) others 
concerning the art of Government,” When 
Muhammad spoke on the subject of religion, 
ho is hold to have been inspired, and also 
when he performed a religious act ho is be¬ 
lieved to have been guided by inspiration ; 
but with regard to other matters, the degree 
to which be was inspired is held to bo a sub¬ 
ject for investigation as well as for discrimi¬ 
nation. In support of this view, the follow¬ 
ing tradition is related by Rafi‘ ibn Khadlj : 
“The Prophet came to al-Madinah when the 
people were grafting the male bud of a date 
tree into the female in order to produce greater 
abundance of fruit, and he said, ‘ Why do you 
do this.-" They leplied, ‘It i.g an ancient 
eubtom.’ The Piojdiet said, ‘Perhaps it 
would be better if you did not do it.’ And 
then they left off the custom, and the trees 
yielded but little fruit. The people com¬ 
plained to the Pronhet, and ho said, ‘ I ara 
no more than a jnan. When I order any- 
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thin^ rc^pocting religion, receive it ; but when 
I order you about the affairs of the world, 
then I speak only as a man.’” {Mishhiit, 
book 1. eh. vi, pt. 1.) 

‘Abdu ’Hall ihn i\las‘ud sav.s: “•The Pro¬ 
phet drew a btiaiglit line for u^, and said, 
‘ This is the jif/ih of dod.’ 'riieri ho dn'w 
se\c'ral other iinos on the right and left of n, 
irnd snid. Tlicie ar*' tho })aths of those wh,, 
follow 1 no dc\il. \eiily inv jxith (•^umia^ij is 
straight and you must follow it 

It IS ujion till' .sayings and eusttJin'- ol Mu¬ 
hammad that that traditional law is lonialed 
which IS handed <lo^^n in the Jl.idis, and 
which IS treated of under tho article iitAiii- 

'JION 

SUNNI (o^-). “OiK- ol the 

path” A Traditionisl A t<nni gcneially 
applied to the large sect of Mn-^lnns v\ho 
ncknowlotlgc tho th'st four bQi.ilifalis to have 
been the ngbtful Bucce^sois of Mubainmail. 
and who receive the KitfiiJiu oi *• mv 

authentic” book^ of tradition, ami who belong 
to one of tho four .sehools of jun'^jirmlenee 
founded l>y Imiim Ahu llaiiifaii, hiiarn ash- 
fshafid, Jniam Malik, or Imam Alimad ihii 
Jlambnl 

The wold SiDDu ns really a Per.sian form, 
with its jilnral Siinnii/fin, and stands for that 
wliieh is ('X))ressed by the Arabic Ah/u 's- 
Sii/iiKifi, ■‘•tho Pt'ojjlo of the P.ith,' 'Die 
word meaning a “ path.” hut lauiig 

apiilied to the examiile of Ttluhammad. 

A Sunni is held to bo tiaditioinst, not 
tliat any section of Islam lojectstho tiadi- 
tions, hut nu'icly that tho Sunnis have allo¬ 
cated to themselves this liile, and the rest of 
the iNIuslim world has acquiesced m the as¬ 
sumption ; bonce it comes to ])ass that al¬ 
lhough the Shhahs, even to a greater dogiee 
than the Sunnis, rest their cdaims iipontia- 
ilitional evidence, they have allowed tlicar 
opponents to edaim the title of traditionists, 
and Consequently ^Ir. Sale and many Kuio- 
pcan writers have stated that the Shibihs 
lojoet the traditions. 

The Sunnis embrace by far the greater 
portion of the Muhammadan world. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. \Yilfrid Blunt’s census, they are 
145 millions, whilst the Shihihs are but some 
i5 millions. 
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article 


principal dilVoroncc^ botw’oon 
and the Shralus aic tioatcd of in tho 

sin‘Au 


\ SUPEREROGATION, ACTS OP. 

1 NAI L.J 

j SURAH G,,..). L,7. “ A row or 

1 A teim used ,'xelusnolY fm the 

, ch.i|>te!s of tile (^(iirTm. of Asliich'there are 
I one hundred and fourteen ni number. These 
j chapters aic calh'd after some word which 
occurs in the tCNt. . </. Sumtu If,iho 
“ Cliaptei of lion ” Tlio ancient Jew s du kIchI 
tho whole bnx^of Mosos into liftvTour ,so/c/i/a. 
or “ sections.” which woie named aft.n- tho 
same niaimei as the Surahs of the QuiVui. 
[gu k'an. { 

SUTRAH (i^). lit. “That 

wljciewilli aiivthiiig 1,S cuiieoaled .,r eoxeied ” 
SoinethiiiL; ]mi iiji befoi'o oiu* engaged in 
l)i.iver f.unng M.ikkah, to ])ie\eiit others 
fi<'in nitiuding upon his devotions. It may 
he .1 ^lick. or anvthing a cuint in height and 
an UK h ill thickness (hoi/k iv. 
C)l \.) [l*JlA\KUJ 

^U\VA‘ All ido] inontionctl 

in Sui ah Iwi. Pi (tft'Sbor Palimn says i 1 was 
nil nhil 111 tlu‘ foim of a woman, and hclievod 
, to he a relic of antedilnvian tunes - (Intru- 
(hict/o)) to till- ) 

SW PEAKING, [oath.] 

SWINE. Arabic khiuzlr 

pl. lj_h(iiuiAi. llol). Lliitzli Swino’a 

Uesh IS strictly forbidden to ]\Iasliins in four 
different j/laco.s in the Qur’an, naiiudy, SlhuIks 
n l()b, V. 4, M. ] 4 (),xm. ll(j ; in which places 
its use is fnohibited with that which diotli of 
itsidl and blood. 

In the Traditions, it I'clatcd that Mu¬ 
hammad .said that “ when .)e-,us the Son (J 
.^Iar 3 '■ .shall descend fiom tho he.iveiis u]/on 
your peojde as a just king, and he will hieak 
th(‘ ci'o.ss and inll kill ail (Itc 
Lat, book x.Kiii. eh. vi.) 

SYNAGOGUES, [churches.] 
SYRIA, [sham.] 
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TA'AH (Sc\l=). Lit. “Oboaience.” 

A word which occurs once in tho Qur’an, 
tiiirab iv. 83: “They say ‘ Obedience I ’ ” It 
IS an old Arabic word used for tho wmrship 
*nd service of God. 

TA'ALLUQ (^). Lit. “That 

which is suspended.” A division or district. 
A term applied in India to a district including 


number of xillagcs, for which a fixed 
iiount of rcYcnuo is })aid, and the possession 

• which is hcrcditaiv a, long as Hie levcnue 
niul These ta'alUu{>, oi, as the\ aic com- 

luDlv c;.llcd, tataU, :..e O I.h.,!-. (I) 

tuz'un (f.vm “llie .Si.ilo ), uf «h.cl, 

le revenue is j.aid diiecl to Oovenuu.-nt ; 
id {'!) Matkiu 'i (from “ specilied ). 

• which the revenue is paid through a t.bief, 
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who thus farms the rererruo. Tho term was 
Jintroducod to. India by the Muslim con- 
/querors. 

TA'AM [food.] 

TA'AWWUZ .Tke-ejaftula- 

tion; *‘1 seek refuge from Xlod from tho 
cursed Satan,’' which forms part of the Mu¬ 
hammadan daily prayer. It is called also 
‘au?u?i hi-'llah. [rUAYEih] 

TABABRUK! The commu¬ 

tation for an offering incumbent upon a reli¬ 
gious medicant holding some endowment 
(im/). 

TABA‘U ’T-TABI'IN 

Lit. “ The followers of the followers.” Those 
who conversed with tho Td'-bi^un (which 
term is used for those who conversed- with 
Companions of Muhammad). Traditions re¬ 
lated by them are received, but are of loss 
authority than those related by persons who 
had seen the Prophet, f traditions.] 

• A doctor of me¬ 

dicine. Ono who practises at-tibh, tho “ science 
of medicine,” IJuklm (ht. “ a philosopher ”) 
is also used to eifpross a medical practi¬ 
tioner.” 

TABI'tJN (oy^Vj), of Tr,bi‘. 

Those who conversed with tho Associntes or 
companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they related are of high autliority and 
form part of the Sunnah or traditional law. 

[nUDlTlONS.] 

TABLES OP THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwdli. (cV0> pl>. of LaiiL The 

giving of tho Law to Moses on tables is men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 142: “ We 
wrote for him (Moses) U])on tables (aficdh) a 
monition concerning every matter.” But 
Muslim doctors aro not agreed as to tho 
number of the tahli^.s. Tho commentators 
ul-Jalalun say that there were either seven 
or ten. [ten commandments.] 

TABUK (^^). A valley in 

Arabia, celebrated as tho .scene of one of 
Muhammad’s Military expedition.s, and as tho 
place w'hero ho made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Ailah. [j'reaty.] 

TABUT (1) The Ark of 

the Covenant, mentioned in the Qur’fm, Siirah 
ii. 249: “ Yonly the sign of liis (Saul’s) king- 
.ship shall bo that thc'Ark (Tdbut) shall come 
to you: and in it Sakinoh from your Lord, 
and tho relics left by Moses and Aaron; tho 
angels shall bear it.” 

Tdbut is the Hebrew ran ^ bah used for 
Noah’s Ark, and the Ark of bulrushc'^, 
.Ex. ii. 3, and not pnN /Iron, the word in 

tho Bible for the Ark of the Covenant. 

Tho commentator, al-Baizuwi, says tho 
Sakinah was either tho Taurat, or Books of 
■Mosos, or an idol of emeralds or rubie.s, tho 
head and tail of which was like that of a 


goat, and tho wings of feathers, and which 
uttered a feeble cry; and whou tho ark was 
sent after an enemy, then this was sent. But 
some say it was a representation of tho pro¬ 
phets. 

Al-Jalfilan say tho relics left in the Ark 
wore tho fragments of tho two tables of tho 
Law, and tho rod and robes and shoes of 
Moses, tho mitre of Aaron, and the vase^of 
manna, [ark of the covenant, sakinah,] 

(2) A coffin or bier for the burial of tho 
dead. 

, (3) The representation of the funeral orat- 
Husain. [muharram,] 

(4) Tho box or ark in which the body of 
the child Moses was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. See Qur’an, Surah xx. 39: 

When wo spake unto thy mother what was 
spoken .* ‘ Cast him into tho ark: then cast 
him on the sea [the river], and the sea shall 
throw him on the shore: and an enemy to mo 
and an enemy to him shall take him up.*^ 
And I myself have made thee an object of 
Xove, That thou mightost be roared in mine 
'^cye.” 

TADBIR Post obit manu¬ 

mission of slaves. In its primitive sense it 
means looking forward to tho event of a busi¬ 
ness. In tho language of tho law, it means a 
declaration of a freedom to bo established 
after tho master’s death. As when the 
master says to his slave, “ Thou art free 
after my death.” Tho slave so freed is called 
a mudabhir. (Hamilton’s liiddyakj voL i* 
p. 475.) [SLAVEfey.] 

T^VFAKKUR {^). Lit. ^‘Con. 

templation or thought.” According to the 
Kitdbu 't-Ta'-iifdt^ it is tho lamp of tho 
heart whereby a man sees his own evils or 
virtues. 

TAPSTR Li7. “ Explain. 

ing.” A term used for a commentary on any 
hook, but especially for a commentary on the- 
Qur’an, [commentauieb.] 

at-TAGHABUN << Mu¬ 

tual deceit.” Tho title of the Gtth Surah of 
the Qur'an, tho i.xth verso of which begins 
thus: 

The day when lie shall gather you to¬ 
gether for tho da}' of the assembly will be 
(lie day of Mutual Devdt." 

T hat is, when tho blessed will deceive or 
disappoint tho damned by taking the places 
wliieli tliey Avould have had in Paradise had 
they been true bcliovors, and ^'^cc wr.5d. 

TAGHBIB (s.r-U»). An Arabian 

tribe who, on tho first spread of Islam, woi-o 
occupying a province in Mesonotamia and 
professing the Chn.stian faith.^ Tho Banfi 
laghlib sent an bmba.ssy to Muhammad, 
foimed of sixteen men, .some Muslims and 
some Chii.slians. Tho latter .wore cvosse.s of 
gobl. 1 ho Prophet made terms with tho 
Christians, .siipulating that they should them¬ 
selves continue in the profession of their 
religion, but should not baptize their cbildi'cn 
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Into Christian faith. (Sir W. Muir, from 
fCatihu 7- Wa(jidl, p. 61.) 

at-TAGHTIS {^^\). A term 

wrhicb occurs in the Kashfu 'z-^unun for 

baptism.” [i.vjil, sigiibah.] 

TAGHCTT An idol men¬ 

tioned in the Qur’an:— 

Surah iv. 54: “They believe in Jibt and 
Ta^ut.” 

Surah ii. 257: “ Whoso disbelieves in 

Taghut and believes in God, ho has got a 
firm handle, in which is no breaking off.” 

Surah ii. 259: “But those who misbelieve 
their patrons are Taghut, these bring them 
forth to darkness.” 

Jalalu ’d-din says. Tafjhut was an idol of 
the Quraish, whom certain renegade Jews 
honoured in order to please the tribe. 

Mr. Lane observes that in the Arabian 
Nights the name is used to express the devil 
as well as an idol. 

TA HA The title of the 

xxth Surah of the Qur’an, which begins with 
these Arabic letters. Their moaning is un¬ 
certain. Some /ancy the first letter stands 
for tubdy “ beatitude,” and the second for 
Hdwiyah, the name of the lowest pit of, hell. 
Tah is also, like and the English “ hush,” 
an interjection commanding silence, and might 
be here employed to enjoin a silent and reve¬ 
rential listening to the revelation to follow. 

TAHALUF (wAlW). The swear¬ 
ing of both plaintiff and defendant. In a 
civil suit of both seller and purchaser. In a 
disagreement, if both should take an oath, 
the Qiizi mu.st dissolve the sale, or contract. 
(H&mUion'a Ilicldgahf vol. iii. p. 85.) 

TAHANNUS Avoiding 

and abstaining from sin. Worshipping God 
for a certain periodMn seclusion. The word 
is used in the latter sense for the seclusion of 
Muhammad on Mount Hira', when he is sup¬ 
posed to have received his first revelation. 
{Mishkut^ book xxiv. c. v.) [inspiration, 
qur’an], 

TAHARAH (S/at). “ Purifica- 

tion,^ including wazu', tayammnm^ inasah, 
ghusi, and nitswak, accounts of which are 
given under thefa* respective articles, [puri¬ 
fication.] 

TAHIR A woman in a 

state of purity, [purificahon.] 

TAHLIL (JAy). The ejaculation, 
“ Ld ihlha ilia nidh! ” (^1 V. 

“ Tliero is no deity but God I ” (Mtsh/cdty 
book X. ch. ii.) • 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ That person who rccitos ‘ There is no 
deity but God,’ on*e hundred times, shall re¬ 
ceive rewards equal to the emancipating of 
ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good 
•deeds recorded to his account, and one hun¬ 
dred of hie sins shall be blotted out, and the 
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[ziKR ^ protection thft devil.’’ 

TAIIMlD The ejaculation, 

al‘Hamdu li^'lldh!'* (<5JJ 
“God bo praised 1” CMishldf, book % 
ch. ii.) 

’Umar ibn Shu’aib relates from his fore- 
f^hers that the Prophet said, “ He who recites 
‘God bo praised,’ a hundiud times in the 
morning and again a hundred times in the 
evening, shall bo like a person who has prp- 
vidod one hundred horsemen for a jihad, or 
‘ religious war.’” 

TAHRlP The word used 

by Muhammadan writers for the supposed 
corruption of the Jewish and Cliri.stian scrip¬ 
tures. [corruption of the scriptures.] 

AT-TAHRIM “ The P?o-' 

hibition.” The title of the CGth Surah of the 
Qur’^, which begins with the word.8 : “ Why 
0 Prophet! dost thou forbid that which God 
hath made lawful to thee, from a desire to 
please thy wives.” The object of this chapter 
was to free Muhammad from his obligation 
to his wife Uafsah, to whom ho had recently 
.sworn to separate entirely froip the Coptic 
slave-girl Mariyah. 

TAHZlB (s-iV). A book of tra¬ 
ditions received by the Shi‘ah8, compiled by 
Shaikh Abu Ja‘far Muhammad, a,h. 406. 

at-TA’JF (cAlUa)!). The name of a 

town, the capital of a district of the same 
name in Arabia, which Muhammad besieged 
A.n. 8, blit the city was surrounded by strong 
battlements and was provisioned lor some 
months. The siege was, thorefoco, raised by 
Muhammad, after ho had cut atnf 

burned its celebrated vineyards, (Muir’s 
Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 432.) 

TAIRAH (S;A>). “LigljtnesB: 

levity of mind.” Condemned in the Hadis. 

TAIY (J=»). An Arabian tribe wbo 

emigrated'from al-Yaman to the Najd kbout 
the third century. Some of thorn embraccdi 
Judaism and some Christianity, while a poi 
lion remained pagans and erected a temple to 
the idol Fuh. The whole tribe eventually 
embraced Islam, a.d. G32, when ‘Ali was Sfl* 1* 
to destroy tbo temple of Fuls. 

Hatim at-Ta’iy, a Christian Bedouin Arab, 
celebrated for bis hospitality, is the subject 
of Eastern poetry. Ho lived in the “ time 
of ignorance,” viz. before Muhammad’, but 
his son‘Adi became a Muslim, and is i)um- 
bered among the “ Companions.” IJatJm at- 
Ta’Ty’s most famous act of hberahty^w^a that 
which ho showed to an ambassador of the 
Greek Emperor, sent to demand of him aa a 
present for his master, a horse of very groac 
prise. The generous Arab, before knew 
the object of this person’s ipission, slaugbtcied 
Ws horse to regale him, having nothing at 
the time in his houno to serve in its stead 
It is also said that he often caused “any 
aa forty camols to be slaughtered for th« 
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entertainmttrt of .his guests and the poor 
Arabs of the desert. 

TAJ (e^). “A crown; a/diadcm.” 

Thft Muslim Khallfahs never wore a oro^, 
♦he^'^word is therefore not used in Muslim 
theology, but it is used by the $ufi faqirs for 
the cap worn by a leader of a religious 
order, which is generally of a conical shape. 
[kdlah.] 

AT.TAKASUE(;V5oai). ‘‘Multiply, 
ing.” The title of the cimd Surah of the 
Qur’an, the opening verses of which are: 

“ The desire of Increasing riches occupieth 
you 

Till you come to the grave.” 

TAKBIR The expression, 

'•AUahu ahhar! ” M), “ God is 

very great 1 ” (Mishkdtf book x. ch. il^ 

The ejaculation frequently occurs in the 
daily liturgy and in the funeral oflBce 
[PKAYEB.] 

TAKBIRU ’T-TAHRIMAH (;«*- 
The first takbir in the 
liturgical prayer, said standing, after the recital 
of which the worshipper must give himself 
up entirely to worship, [pbayer, tajcbir.] 



TAKHARUJ An arrange¬ 

ment entered into by some heirs-at-law with 
others for their share of the inheritance, in 
consideration of some specific thing which 
excludes them from inheritance. (Hamilton’s 
JSiddyahy vol lii p. 201.) 

at-TAKWIR “The 

Folding-up.” The title of the Lxxxjst Surah 
of theQur’^, which opens a solemn announce¬ 
ment of the Judgment Day by the words: 
“When the sun shall be folded up*' 


TAXYAH (4*)- “A pillow; 

a place of repose.” Used in all Muhammadan 
countries for— 

(1) A place in which some celebrated saint 
has stayed. In Central Asia, these places 
are often mer^y marked by a few stones and 
a flag, but they are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religious house, in 
which faqirs and ascetics reside, as the Tak- 
yahs at Constantinople and Cairo. 

(3) A hostel or rest-houso, as tho Takyah 
atJDamascus, which is a hostel for pilgrims. 
Dr. Robinson describes it as a, large quad¬ 
rangular enclosure, divided into two courts, 
in the southern court of which there is a 
large mosque. Around the wall of the court 
runs a row of cells, with a portico or gallery 
of columns in front. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.i>. 1616. (^Researchesy 
vol. iii, p. 459.) 

TALAQ (j^). (1) The sentence 

of divorce, [divorce.] (2) The title of the 
Lxvth Surah of the Qur’an which treats of 
the subject of divorce. 

TALBlYAH Lit. Waiting 

or standing for orders.” The recitation of 
the following words during the pilgrimage to 
Makkah : “ Labbaika t Alldhummah ! Lab- 
baika! Lubbuika I Ld Sharika laka! Lahbai- 
ka! Inna 'lAiamda wa-ni^amata laka I Wa 
mulka! Ld Sharika-laka! “ I stand up for 

Thy service, 0 God I I stand up 1 I stand 
up I There is no partner with Thee I I 
stand up for Thy service I Verily Thine is 
tho praise, tho beneficence, and the kingdom ! 
There is no partner with Thee I ” 

From the Mishkdt (book xi. ch. ii. pt. 1), it 
appears that this hymn was in use amongst 
the idolaters of Arabia before Muhammad’s 
lime, [hajj.] 

TALHAH (^^), son of ‘Ubaidu 

’llab, tho Quraish, was a graftd-nephew of 
Abu Bakr. lie was a distinguished Compa¬ 
nion, and was honoured with the position of 
one of the '‘Asharah Mubashshurah, or “ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith.” He saved 
the life of Muhammad at the battle of Uhud. 
Ho was slain in the fight of the Camel, a.h. 
36, aged 64, and was bui’led at al-Basrah. 

TALIB (s-1^). Lit. “One who 

seeks ” An inquirer. A term generally 
used for a student of divinity, is Tdlibu 7- 
*ilm. 

TALISMAN. Arabic tiU 

sani ; pi. taldsim. The English w^ord is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Arabic. A term Replied to 
mystical characters, and also to seals and 
stones upon which such characters are 
engraved or inscribed. The characters are 
astrological, or of some other magical kind. 
Talismans are used as charms against evil, 
for the preserving from enchantment or from 
accident; they are also sometimes buried 
with a hidden treasure to protect it. [amulet, 

EXORCIS.M.] 
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TALKING, [conversation.] 
TALMUD. The traditional law 

,1 the Jews. From Hob. iama<fj “ to 

.earn.” The learning of the Rabbis. Mr. 
fimanuel Doutsch says :— 

“ It seems as if Muhammad had breathed 
from his childhood almost the air of contem¬ 
porary Judaism, as is found by us crystallized 
in the Talmud, the Targum and the Midrash. 

« • * * ft 

“ It is not merely parallelisms, reminis¬ 
cences, allusions, technical teims, and the 
like of Judaism, its law and dogma and cere¬ 
mony, its Halacha and its Haggadah (its law 
and legend), which wc find in the Koran; but 
we think Islam neither more nor less than 
Judaism as adapted to Arabia—plus the 
Aposticship of Jesus and Miihaniinad.” 
{Lileraiij Remains^ p. G4.) 

How much Muhammad was indebted to the 
Jewish Talmud for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceremonial, ‘ is shown in an essay by the 
Jewish Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the question pul by the University at Bonn. 

Inquiratur in fontes Alcorani sou legis Mo- 
hammedic.TC cos, qui ex Judansmo derivaiuli 
sunt,” of which a Geirnan tianslation has 
ippearcd, Was hat Mohamuinl aus (/rm Juden- 
(hume avfycnonuncn^ (Bonn, 1833). and is 
treated of in the present work in the article 
on JUDAISM. 

The Talmud consists of two pait^ Tlic 
Mishna, or the text (what is called in Aral'ic 
the and the Gcmara oi Coniincntnry 

(Arabic JSfiarh). These two form the Tai 
mud.) 

The Mishna (from ,'Shanah, to “ repeat”) or 
the 01 nl law' of the Jews, wa.s not committed 
to writing until about the year a.d 100, by 
Rabbi Judah, although it is said it was lir.st 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, a d, 130. 

The Gcmara [fit “ that which is perfect *') 
arc two commentaries on the Mishna The 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochonam at Jeru¬ 
salem about the middle of the thud ccntuiy. 
and the othei by Rabbi Ashe at Babylon, 
about the middle of the sixth 

Canon Farrar {Life of Christ, vol ii. 
p. 348), says; “Anything more utterly tin- 
historical than the Talmud, cannot be con¬ 
ceived. It is probable that no human writ¬ 
ings over confounded names, dates, and facts, 
■with more absolute indifforenCo.” 

And doubtless it i.s this unsatisfactory 
feature in the Talmud of the Jews ivhich, to 
a great extent, accounts for the equally 
unhistorical character of the Qur'an. 

For information on the Talmud, the English 
reader can consult the following "works; The 
Talmud, by Joseph Barklay, LL.D., Bishop of 
Jerusalem, 1878; A Talmudic Miscellany, hy 
Paul Isaac Hershon, 1880; Selections from the 
Talmud, by II. Polono; The Talmud, an 
article in the Quarterly Review, October, 
18G7, by Emanuel Deutsch; The Talmud, a 
chapter in The Home and Synagogue of the 
Modern Jew (Religious Tract Society). A 
complete translation of the Talmud is being 
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undertaken by Mr. P. I. Ilcrshon. Soo Dr 
harrays Preface to the Talmudic Miscellany' 

, TALQIN Lit. “Instruct- 

mg. An exhortation or instruction imparted 
by a religious teacher. It is specially used 
lor the instruction given at the grave of a 
departed Muslim, at the close of the burial 
.service, when one of the mournens draws 
near the middlo-of the grave, addro.ssos the 
deceased, and says 

“0 servant of'God, and child of a female 
servant of God. 

“ 0 son of such an one, remember the faith 
you profos.sed on caith to the very last; this 
is your witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that certainly Muhammad is Ilis 
Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the 
Resurrection from the do.ad are real; that 
there will be a Day of Judgment ; and say ; M 
confo.ss that God i.s my Lord, Islam my roli 
gion, Muhammad (on w'liom bo the mercy ano 
peace of God) my Prophet, the Qur’an my 
guide, the Ka'bah my Qiblah, and that l\fu.s 
lim.s are my brethren.’ 0 God, keep him (the 
deceased) fiim m his faith, and widen hif 
grave, and make his examination (by ^^unkil 
and Nakir) easy, and exalt him and have 
moiey on him, 0 Thou mo.st Merciful I ” 

[ IJUKIAL. j 

TALilT (v^yU=) [SAUL.] 
TAMATTU (^^4^). L'd “Reaping 

advantage ” Tlie act of jicrforming the 
‘Umiah until its completion, and then per¬ 
forming the llaj) as a sepaiate ecromony. 
thus leaping the advantages of both. [ilAJJ, 
('MRAIt.] 

TAMIM (^0 indcppiulont 

Arab tribe of Makkan oiigin who occupied 
the north-eastern desert of Najd. Tliey 
fought by the side of Muhammad at Makkab 
and Hunain 

TAMJID The expression, 

“ La haula ica fu (juwivata did bi-'Udhi V 
‘rt/iyj 'l-^azhu ” ^ 

“There is no jiow’cr and .stiength 
but in God, the High one, the Gicat.” (Mish- 
kat, book X. ch. ii.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Recite very frequently, ‘ There i.s no 
power and strength but in God,’ for thc.so 
w'ords are one of the Lica.sure.s of Paradise. 
For there is no escape from God but with 
God. And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from ovH. the 
least of which i.s poverty.” 

TANASUKH (e^). (U 1“ Mu- 

h.ainm!idan law, the d< a1h of one heir after 
another before tlio partition of an inheritance^ 

(2) At-TandsuH. The metempsychosis oi 
Pythagorean sy.stcm of the transmigration of 
eoula, a do<=>nne held 'A' ‘’“’g 
Buddhists, hut forming no part of IheMuham. 
jnadan .sy.stcm. 

TANFIL (J^). 

religions warfare." Commended in the Qui .m, 
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fiiitah viil. 1: ** They will question thee about 
the Spoils. Say: The- spoils are God’s and 
the Apostle’s.” 

TAQAKKUB (v>;»). Lit. Seek- 
ing admittance or striving to draw near.” A 
term used to express the desire of propitiating 
the Deity by prayer, almsgiving, or sacrifice. 

TAQDIE Lit. “To mea¬ 

sure.” The doctrine of Fate or Predestina- 
• tion, al- Qadr. [predestination.] 

TAQIYAH (^). Lit. “Guarding 

oneself.” A Shi‘ah doctrine. A pious fraud 
whereby the Shi‘ah Muslim believes he is 
justified in either smoothing down or in 
denying tho peculiarities of hia religious 
belief, in order to save himself from religious 
ersecution. A Shi‘ah can, therefore, pass 
imself off as a Sunni to escape persecution. 
The Shi'ah traditionists relate that certain 
persons inquired of tho Imam §adiq if the 
Prophet had ever practised taqlyah^ or “re¬ 
ligious dissimulation,” and the Imam replied, 

“ Not after this verse was sent down to the 
Prophet, namely, Siirah v. 71: ‘O thou 
Apostle I publish the whole of what has been 
revealed to thee from thy Lord ; if thou do it 
not, thou hast not preached His message, and 
God will not defend thee from wicked men; 
for God guides not the unbelieving people.’ 
When the Most High became surety for the 
Prophet against harm, then he no longer dis¬ 
simulated, although before this revelation ap¬ 
peared ho had occasionally done so.” (The 
Hayatu H’QuLubt Merrick’s ed., p. 9G.) 
i8Hl‘AH.] 

TAQLib Lit. “Winding 

round.” (1) Putting a wreath round a victim 
destined to be slain at Makkah. (2) Girding 
with a sword, as a sign of investiture of n 
high dignitary. (2) A term used in Muham¬ 
madan law for tho following of a religious 
leader without duo inquiry. 

TAQWA [abstinence.] 

TARAWlH (cJjV)- The plural of 

tarwlh, “Rest.” The prayers, of usually 
twenty rak‘ah8, recited at night during tho 
month of Ramazan; so called because the 
congregation sit down and rest after every 
fonrth rRk‘ah and every second ^ Saldm.'* 

[RAMAZAN.] 

TARIKAH (^/). A legacy, a 

bequest, an inheritance. 

at-TARIQ “ The night- 

comer.” The title of the Lxxxvith Surah of 
the Qur’an, beginning thus : 

“ By tho heaven, and by the night-coiner ! 
But what shall teach thee 
^Vhat the night-eomer is? 

*Tia the star of piercing ladiance ” 
According to al-Wahidi, thc.se words were 
revealed ^^hen Abu 'J alih, at tlic time of tlio 
evening meal, was staillcd by a shooting 
star. Nuldekc, however, observes that the 
three verses .seem rather to apply to n planet 
or A fixed star of particular brightness. 


TASLIM 

TAEIQAH “A path.” A 

term used by the Sufis for the religious life, 

[sun.] 

TARWIYAH (V). Lit. “ Satis. 

fying thirst,” or, according to some, “ giving 
attention.” Tho eighth day of tho pilgrim¬ 
age ; so called either because tho pilgrims 
give their camels water on this day, or be¬ 
cause Abraham gavo attention (rawwa) to tho 
vision wherein ho was instructed to sacrifice 
his son Ishmael (?) on this day. 

TASAWWUF A word 

used to express the doctrines of tho {pufis or 
Muhammadan mystics. $ufiism. Tho word 
does not occur in the celebrated Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary, the Qdmust which was compiled a.h. 
817, nor in the Sifidhf a.u. 393. [sun.] 

TASBIH (1) The ejacula¬ 

tion, ^^Suhhona 'lldh!** (m 
“ I extol the holiness of God ! ” or “ O Holy 
God 1 ” A most meritorious ejaculation; which, 
if recited one hundred times, night and morn¬ 
ing, is said by tho Prophet to atone for man's 
sins, however many or great. (^Mishkdtf book 
X. ch. ii.) 

(2) A Rosary, [rosary, zikr.] 

^TASHAHHUD (^“). Lit. “ Tes¬ 
timony.” A declaration of the Muslim faith 
recited during the stated prayers, immediately 
after the Tahya/i, in tho same attitude, but 
with the first finger of tho right hand ex¬ 
tended, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
is as follows : “ I testify that there is no deity 
but God, and I testify that Muhammad is tho 
Messenger of God.” It is also used as an 
expression of faith upon a person becoming 
a Muhammadan. book iv. ch. xvi.) 

[rRAVtllS.] 



TASHRlQ (^^). Lit. “Drying 

flesh in tho sun.” A name given to three 
days after tho sacnlice at MakUah during tho 
Pilgrimage, either because the flesh of tho 
victim is then dried, or because they are not 
slain until sunrise, [iiajj.] 

TASLIjVI (^♦cL.o). The benediction 

at tho close of tlie usual form of prayer, “ A.S‘ 
satdmn Uilnikutn wa y<(fjmatu lidhi" 



TASMI 


TAUBAT 


merey of 

Godbe'^thyOU.” [PRATEHS.] 



TASMl‘ —»). The following 

ejaculation whi(^ is recited by the Imam in 
the daily prayers: “ God hears him who 
praises Him.” [prayers.] 

TASMIYAH(^«->). Lit. Giving (i 

name.” (1) A title given to the Dasmallah^ov 
the initial sentence,In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.'’ This occuis 
at the commencement of each chapter or 
Siirah of the Qur’an, with the exception of 
the ixth Surah, [qur'an.] (2) Also used 
at the commencement of any religious act 
{except sacrifice), such as prayer, ablutions, 
<S:c. (3) The usual “ grace before meat,” 

amongst jMuslims. [bis.millaii.] 

TASNlM (,*oA-3^. Lit. “ Anything 

convex and shelving at both sides.” The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned m 
the Qur’an, nSurah Ixxxiii. 28: “ iMingled 
therewith shall be the waters of Ta.’nihn." 

TASWlB Repeating the 

phrase, “ As-scildtu khairun mina 'n-ndum ” 
(I'.e. “Prayer is better than sleep”), in the 
Azan for the early morning prayer, [azan, 
[prayer.] 

TATAWVVU* (t^). An act of 

supererogation. A term which includes both 
tho sunnah and najl actions of the Muslim 
(q.v.). 

at-TATFTF » Giving 

Short Measure.” The title of tho Lxxxiiiid 
Surah of the Qur’iln, beginning with tho 
words: 

Woo to those wdio stint the measure : 

Who when they take by measure from 
others, exact the full; 

But when they mote to them or weigh to 
them, minish— 

.Have llicy no thought that they shall bo 
raised again 
For a great day.” 

We learn from the Itgdn that some com- 
mentators see in this passage allusions to j 
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was revoaled inthat ioxv... Z Tclli: 

tion with such obviously Maklcan vmes, as 
30 and following, \Nhere it is said : 


“The sinners, indeed, laugh tho faithful to 
scorn, 

And when they pass Iiy them, they winit at 
one another, . 

And when they icturn to their own people 
they return jesting, * 

And when they sec them, they say, ‘ 'Vorilv 
these are the erring ones ’ ”_ 


it appears evident, that tho pride and arre- 
gance of the Makkans, founded on Iboir ill- 
gotten wealth, is-contrasted with the humble 
and prccaiiouR condition of the followers of 
Muhammad, to convey at the same time a 
solemn warning, that the positions will bo 
loverscd on the Great Day of Reckoning. 


TATHIR A purifying or 

cleansing of anything which is ceremonially 
unclean. For example, if a dog diink.s from 
a vessel, it becomes najis, or “ impure,” but 
)t can be iDurificd (tatkb') by washing it soven 
times. A mosquo which has been defiled can 
be cleansed with dry earth or water, and b\ 
locitals from tho Qur’an, , If tho bools on tlio 
feet have been defiled, they can bo jniiifir-J 
by jubbing them on dry o.uth. 

BanV ibn ‘Azib says that Jtluhaminnd 
taught tli.it tho micturatiuii of an aunn il 
lawful for food does not render clollics coie- 
nionially unclean. (Mufikdt, book lii. ch. 
ix.) [purification.] 

TATTOOING. MulmmuKul for¬ 
bade the custom of the idolaters of Aiabia to 
prick the bands of their women and to rub 
the punctiiics over with wood, indigo, a:.d 
other colours. (^Mi^hkdty book xn. cb. i. 
pt. 1.) 


TAUBAH (V)- (1) R'lx'nianco. 

(2) At-7'(tub(ih, a title of the iKlh Suiah of 
the Qur’an, [pakuon, ufpentanck.] 

at-TAUBATU ’N-NASUH 

Lit. “ Sincere* reix'iitance ” 

A term used by divines for true repontanco 
of the heart, as distinguished from that only 
of the lips. 

TAUlllD A term used to 

express tlio unity of tho Gudhead, which is tho 
great fund.imcntal basis of the religion of 
Muhammad, [god.] 


TAUJiii (^y)* 

Illation recited l.y the pious befoie or after 
he Takhir. {Mishkdt, book iv. ch. xn.) 
PRAYER.] 

TAUR;vT( 6V)' Tho litlo slvoR 

1 the yur’au (Sur.ih m. "‘f' h'oq* 

ammudan worlis, for tho Books of -Moses. 

t is tho Hebrew nnib LOiih,-' tho Law." 

The author of tho Kashju 'i-i'^nnun (th^ 
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•bibliographical dictionary of Haji Khalifabl. 
says 

“The Taurat is the inspired book -which 
God gave to Moses, and of which there are 
ihreft well-known editions. (1) The Taurdtu 
's'Sabn*in, ‘the Torah of the Seventy,’ which' 
yvas 1 ransjated from the Hebrew into Greek 
by seventy-two learned Jews. (It is admitted 
by Christian writers ',that the Law, i.e. the 
Pentateuch, alone was translated first). It 
has since been translated into Syriac anc 
Arabic. (2) The Taurdtu '/.-Qarrd^in wa Rub 
bdmyirit ‘ the Tauriit of the learned docton 
artd rabbins.* (3) The Taurdtu 's-Sdmirah. 

‘ The Samaritan Pentateuch.’ ” 

The same writer says the learned who havf 
examined these editions of the Taurat, found 
that although they agreed with each other 
and taught the unity of God. they do not 
contain an account of the stated prayers, 
the fast, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
almsgiving, nor anything regarding heaven 
or hell, w'hich is, he adds, a proof of the 
Tauvut having been altered by the Jews. 
{Kashfu *z~Zunun, Flugel’s edition, vol. li. 
p. 459.) 

Although [Muhammad professed to establish 
the Taurat of Moses (see Qur’an, Surahs ii. 
130; iii. 78 ; iv. 135), it would appear from 
the Traditions that ho did not view with 
favour the reading of it in his presence. 

It is related that ‘Umar once brought a copy 
of the Taurat to the Prophet, and said, “ This 
is a copy of tlio Tamat.” Muhammad was 
silent, and ‘Umar was about to road some 
portions of it. Then Abu Bakr said, “Your 
mother weeps for you. Don’t you see the 
Prophet’s face look angry.” Then ‘Umar 
looked, and he saw the Prophet wms angry, 
and he said, “ God protect me from the ang(‘r 
of God and of His Apostle. I am satisfied 
with God as my Lord, Islam as my creed, and 
Muhammad as my Prophet.” Then Muham¬ 
mad said, “ If Moses were alive aud found my 
prophecy, ho would follow mo.” [old tes¬ 
tament.] 

at-TAUWAB (v^y^). Literally 

“ One who turns frequently,” hence “ the Re¬ 
lenting.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. Preceded by the article, 
as a name of God, it occurs four times in the 
Suratu ’1-Baqarah (ii. 35, 51, 122, 155), and 
twice in the Suratu ’t-Taubah (ix. 105, 119). 
In three of these passages, God’s relenting 
mercy is illubtratcd by striking instances 
taken from ancient and contemporaneous his¬ 
tory, vi?,. in the case of Adam, of the Jew.« 
after their wor.shipping tlio golden calf, .and 
of the thiee men who did not accompany 
IMuhammad in the expedition to ’’J'abuk, and 
who, put under interdiction after his return 
were not released fiom it till after fifty days 
of penance. 

Surah ii. 35: “ And words of pnaycrlearnod 
Adam from bis Lord : and God relented to¬ 
wards him *, verily, llo is the Ac/rnti'a^, tho 
Merciful.” 

Surah ii. 51: “ And remember when Mosos 
said to his people: ‘0 my people! verily ye 


have sinned to your own hurt, by your taking 
.0 yourself the calf to worship it: Be turned 
.hen to your Creator, and slay the guilty 
among you; this will be best for you with 
^'our Creator.’ So he relented towards you : 
venly He is the Relenting^ the.Merciful.” 

Surah iv. 119: “Ho has also turned in 
Mercy unto the three who were left behind, 
so that the earth, spacious as it is, became 
too strait for them; and their souls became 
60 straitened within them, that there was no 
•efugo from God but unto Himself. Then 
was Ho turned to them that they might turn 
to Him. Verily, God is Ho that turnethy the 
Merciful.” 

In the other places, mentioned above, and 
In two more (Surahs xxiv. 10, and xlix. 12), 
where the word is used as an adjective with¬ 
out the article, it describes God as. ever 
ready to turn in forgiveness to man in general 
and to the Muslim in particular, if they turn 
in repentance unto him. 

TAWAF The ceremony 

of circumambulating the Ka‘bah seven times, 
throe times in a quick step and four at the 
ordinary pace# It is enjoined in the Qur’an, 
Surah xxii. 27 Shaikh ‘Xbdu ’l-IIaqq says 
it was the custom of the Arabian idolaters to 
perform the tawdf naked, [uajj.] 

TA‘WIZ (ky^). Lit, “ To flee for 

refugo.” An amulet or charm A gold or 
silver case, inclosing quotations from thO’ 
Qur’fin or Hadis, and worn upon the breast,, 
arm, neck, or waist, [amulet.] 

TAXATION. There arc three 

words used for taxation in I^Iuslim hooks of 
law. (1) ^Vshi ), “the tenth”; (2) 

Kkirdj ‘‘land revenue”; (3) Jizyah 

“capitation tax.” 

(O Lands, the proprietors of which become 
Muslims, or which the Imam divides among 
the troops, aro ^Ushrt, or subject to lithe, 
because it is' nccess^iry that something 
should be imposed and deducted from the 
subsistence of Muslims, and a tenth is the 
proportion most suitable to them, as that 
admits the construction of an oblation or 
act of piety ; and also, because this is the 
moat equitable method, since in this way the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
actual product of the lands. 

(2) Lands, on the other hand, which the Imam 
subdues by force of arms and then restores 
to the people of the conqueicj:! territoiy, aro 
Khardjl, or subject to tribute, because it is 
necessary that something be imjiosed and 
deducted from the subsistence of infidels, 
and tubuto is the most suitable to their' 
situation, as that bears the construction of 
a punishment, since It is a sort of hardship, 
the tax upon iaibiltc land being duo from 
the propiietor, alllioiigh lie should not have 
cultivated it. It is to be remarked, however, 
that Makkah is oxcepted from this rule, a.s 
Muhammad conquered that territory by force 
of arm.s, and then restored it to the inhabi¬ 
tants without imposing tribute. 
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It is written in the Jdmi^u *$-Saghlr that 
all land subdued by fore© of arms, if 
watered by canals cut by the Gentile*;, is 
subject to tribute, whether the Imam have 
divided it among the troops, or restored it 
to the original inhabitants; and if there be 
no canals, but the land bo watered by 
springs, which rise within, it is subject to 
tithe, in cither case, because tithe is pecu¬ 
liar to productive land, that is, land capable 
of cultivation, and which yields increase, and 
the increase produced from It is occasioned 
by water. The standard, therefore, by which 
tribute is due is the land being watered by 
tribute water, namely,rivers, and the standard 
by w'hich tithe is due is the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely, springs. 

if a person cultivate waste lands, the im¬ 
position of tithe or tribute upon it (according 
to Abu Yusuf) is determined by the neigh¬ 
bouring soils ; in other words, if the neigh¬ 
bouring lands be subject to tithe, a tit lie is 
to be imposed upon it, or tribute if they be 
subject to tribute; because the rule respect¬ 
ing anything is determined by wliat is nearest 
to it; as in the case of a bouse, for instance, 
the rule with respect to it extends’to it.s 
court-yard, although it be not the owner’s 
immediate property. The tribute established 
and imposed by ‘Umar upon tke lands of al- 
‘Iriiq was adjusted as follows:—Upon cvoiy 
jarib of land through which water run.s (that 
IS to say, which is capable of cultivation) one 
,sd‘ and one dirham, und upon every -jarll) 
of pasture-land live du'hams, and upon every 
Jarib of gardens and orchards ten dirhams, 
provided they contain vines and date-trees. 

This rule-for tribute upon arable and 
pasture lands, gardens, and orchards, is 
taken from ‘Umar, who lixed it at the rates 
above-mentioned, none contradicting him , 
wherefore it is considered as agreed to by 
all the Companions. Upon all land of any 
other description (such as pleasure-grounds, 
saffron-fields, and so forth) is imposed a 
tribute according to ability , since, although 
‘Umar has not laid down any particular rule 
with respect to them, yet as he has made 
ability the .standard of tribute upon arable 
land, so in the same manner, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned in the law allege that the utmost 
extent of tribute is one half of the actual 
product, nor is it aflowable to exact more ; 
but the taking of a half is no more than 
strict justice, and is not tyrannical, because, 
a.s it is lawful to take the whole of the per- ’ 
sons and property of infidels, and to dis¬ 
tribute them among the Muslims, it follows 
that taking half their incomes is lawful a 
fortiori. 

(3) or capitation-tax, is of two kinds. 

The first species is that which is established 
voluntarily, and by composition, the rate of 
which is such as may be agreed upon by 
both parties. The second is that which the 
Imiim himself imposes, whore ho conquers 
infidels, and then conhnns, them in .their 
possessions, the common rate of which is 
fixed by his imposing upon every avowedly 
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t^ZTfZ^TT circumstanced 

twenty-four dirhams per annum, or two 
dirhams ^er month ; and upon the labouring 
poor twelve dirhams per annum, or one 
dirham per month. 

information see Il^ddu 7- 
Muhtar,joi n. / ; Fatdwd-U^Alamfui, ii. 860- 
Ihcbiijuh, vol. i. 102.) ’ 

TAYAMMUM Lit. ‘‘In. 

tending or proposing to do a thing.” The 
ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, as ni the ease of wazu\ The 
permission to use sand for this purpose, when 
water cannot be obtained, is granted in the 
Qur an. Surah v. 9:— 

“If ye cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipe your faces and your 
hands therewith. God does not wish to make 
any hindrance for you.” 

It isielated in the Traditions that Muham¬ 
mad said : “ God has made me greater than 
all preccoding^ prophets, inasmuch as my 
ranks in worship aio like the ranks of angels; 
and the whole earth is lit for iny people to 
wor.shipon; and the very dust of the earth 
is fit for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. {Mishkdt, book in. cb. xi.) 

1 (lyammum, or “purification by sand,” ia 
allowa))Io under the following circumstances: 
(1) When water cannot be piocurcd except at 
a distance of about two miles : (2) in case of 
sickness when the use of water might be in- 
junous; (3) wlicn water cannot bo obtained 
without incurring danger from an enemy, a 
boast, oi a reptile; and (4) when on the 
occasion of the prayers of a Feast day or at a 
fuiH'ial, the worshipper is late and has no 
tune to peiform lh(^ wa7.u’. On ordinary days 
this s'uhstitution of taijammum iot wazF is not 
allowable [wazd*.] 


TA‘ZlAH Lit. “ A conso¬ 

lation ” A representation or model of the 
tomb of Il-isan and Husain at KarbahV, ear¬ 
ned m procession at the Muharram by the 
Shhahs. It is usually made of a light 
frame of wood-work, covered with paper, 
painted and oriiamontod, and illuminated 
within and without. It is .somolimes of con¬ 
siderable size and of elaborate execution ac¬ 
cording to the wealth of the owner, [muuar- 
RUJ.] 
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. TA‘ZtR From *azr, “to 

consure or repel” That discretionary cor» 
rection which is administered for offences, fo^ 
'which lladdt or “ fixed punisjnnent,” has udt 
heeh appointed. 

“According to the Sunni law the'following 
ar6 th0 leading principles of Ta‘zir ■ 

in its primitive sense, means “ pro- 
hibitiCfi,” and also “instruction”; in Law it 
Bignifies an infliction undetermined in its 
degree by the. law, on account of the right 
either of Gbd, or of the individual; ;\nd the 
occasion of it is any offence for which* haddt 
or '^stated punishment,” has not been ap- 
,pointed, whether that offence consist in word 
or deed. 

(1) Chastisement is ordained by the law, 
the-institution of it being established on the 
lauthority pf the Qur’an, which enjoins men 
to ic^stiae ihoir wives, for the purpose 
CorVectiofl and amendment; and the same 
also occurs in the Traditions. It is, more¬ 
over, recorded that the Prophet-chastised a 
I^rson^who had called another perjured; and 
4ll thO Companions agree concerning this, 
fl^asoti and analogy, tnorcover, both evince 
that chastisement ought to be inflicted for 
acts of an offensive nature, in such a manner 
that mien ihay not become habituated to the 
commission of such acts; for if they were, 
they might by degrees be led into tho per¬ 
petration* of others more atrocious. It is 
also written in the Fatdwd-i-Timur Tashi of 
iffham Sirukhsh, that in’ ta^zir, or “ chastise- 
tROnt,’^ nothing is fixed or determined, but 
that tho degree of it is left to the, discretion 
of the Qazi, because the design of it is cor- 
VCction, and tho dispositions of men with 
respect to it are different, some being suf¬ 
ficiently corrected by reprimands, whilst 
others, more obstinate, require confinement, 
and even blows. ^ 

(2) In the Fatdwd-i-ShdJi^i it is said that 
there are four orders or degrees of 'chastise¬ 
ment :—First, the chastisement proper to the 
most noble of tho noble (or, in other words, 
princes and men of learning^ which consists 
merely in admonition, as if the Qazi wore to 
say to one of them, “ I understand that you 
have done thus, or thus,” so as to make him 
ashamed. Secondly, tho chastisement proper 
to the noble (namely, commanders of armies, 
and chiefs of districts), which may be per¬ 
formed in two ways, either by admonition (as 
above), or by jenr, that is, by dragging the 
offender to the doerr and exposing him to 
BQorn. Thirdly, the chastisement proper to 
the middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepers), which may be performed 
by jarr (as above), and also by imprison¬ 
ment ; and Fourthly, the chastisement proper 
to tUq lowest order in the community, which 
may be performed by Jary, or by imprison¬ 
ment , and also by blows 

(3) It is recoided from Abu Yusuf that the 
ruler of a country may inflict chabtisement 
bv qifians of propeity, that is, by the exaction 
of a small sum in the manner of a line, pro¬ 
portioned to the offence; but this doctrfhe is 
rejoct«d by many of the learned. 


(4) Imam Timur Tashi says that chastise* 
ment, where it is incurred purely as the right 
of (Jod, may be inflicted by any person what¬ 
ever; for Abu Ja‘far HinduanI, being asked 
whether a man, finding another in the act of 
adultery with his wife, might slay him, re¬ 
plied, If the husband know that expostu¬ 
lation and beating will bo sufficient to deter 
the adulterer from a future repetition of his 
offenoc, he must not slay him ; but if he sees 
reason to suppose that nothing but death 
will prevent a repetition Qt the offence, in 
such case it is allowed to the husband to 
slay that man: and if -the woman were con¬ 
senting to his act, it is allowed to her husband 
to slay her also; ” from w'hich it appears that 
any man is empowered to chastise another 
by blows, even though there be no magistrate 
present. He has demonstrated this fully in 
tho Muntafi^: and the reason of it is that the 
chastisement in question is of the class of 
the remerval of evil with tho hand, and the 
Prophet has authorized every person to re¬ 
move evil with tho hand, as he has said: 
“ Whosoever among ye see the evil, lot him 
remedy it with his own hands; but if ho be 
unable so to do, let him foihid it with his 
tongue.” Chastisement, therefore, is evidently 
contrary to punishment, since authority to 
inflict the latter docs not appertain to any but 
a magistrate^ or a judge. This species of chas¬ 
tisement is also contrary to tho chastisement 
which is incurred on account of the right of 
the individual (such as in cases of slander, 
and so forth), since that depends upon the 
complaint of the injured party, whence 
person can inflict it but the magistrate, even 
under a private arbitration, whoro the plain¬ 
tiff and defendant may have referred tho 
decision of the matter to any third person. 

(5) Chastisement, in any instance in which 
it is authorized by the law, is to be inflicted 
where the Imam sees it advisable. 

(6) If a person accuse of w’horedoui a male 
or female slave, an ummu 'l-ivulad, or an iuhdol, 
he is to be chastised, because this accusation 
is an offensive accusation, and punislmient for 
slander is not incurred by it, as tho condition, 
namely, //isdn (or marriage in the sense which 
induces punishment for slander), is not at¬ 
tached to the accused : chastisement,'there¬ 
fore, is to bo inflicted. And in tho same 
manner, if any person accuse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, by calling him a reprobate, or a 
villain, or an intldcl, or a thief), chastisement 
is incurred, because ho injures a IMuslim 
and defames him ; and punishment {hadd] 
cannot bo considered as due from analogy, 
since analogy has no concern \\ilb tlio 
necessity of punishment : chastisement, there¬ 
fore, is to be inflicted. Where the aggrieved 
party is a slave, or so forth, the chastisement 
must be iidlictcd to the extremity of it ; but 
in the case of abuse of a Muslim, the 
nieasuie of tho chastisement is left to the 
discretion of the magistrate, be it more or 
loss; and 'whatever lie sees proper lot him 
inflict. 
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(7} If a person abuse a Muslim, by calling 
liini' an ass, or a hog, in this case chas¬ 
tisement is not incurred, because these ex¬ 
pressions are in no respect defamatory of 
the person towards whom they are used, it 
being evident that ho is neither an ass nor a 
hog. Some nllego that, in our time, chas¬ 
tisement is inflicted, since, in the modem 
acceptation, calling a man an ass or a hug 
is hold to be abuiic. Others, again, allege that 
it is esteemed such only whore the person 
towards whom such expressions aro used 
happens to- bo of dignified rank (such as a 
prince, or a man of letters), in which case 
chastisement must bo inflicted upon the 
abuser, as by so speaking ho exposes that 
person of rank to contempt; but if ho be 
only a common person, chastisement is not 
ineiuTod: and this is the most appro\cd 
doctrine. 

(8) The greatest number of stripes in 
chastisement is thirty-nini?v(sco 2 Cor, xi. 21), 
and the smallest number is throe. Tins is 
according to Abu _ llanifah and Imara Mu¬ 
hammad. Abu Yiisuf says that the greatest 
number of stripes in chastisunent is seventy- 
five. The restriction to Ihirty-rnne stripes is 
founded on a saying of the Prophet: “The 
man who shall inflict scourging to the 
amount of punishment, in a case whore pun¬ 
ishment is not established, shall be accounted 
an aggravator ” (meaning a wanton aggra- 
vator of punishment), from which saying it 
is to bo inferred that the infliction of a num¬ 
ber of stripes in chastisement, to tho same 
amount as in punishment, is unlawful; and 
this being admitted, A1||U Hanifah and Imfirn 
Muliammad, in order to doterniino tho utmost 
extent of chastisement, consider what is the 
smallest punishment; and this is punishment 
for slander with respect to a slave, which is 
forty stripes; they therefore deduct there¬ 
from one stripe, and establish tliirty-nino as 
the greatest number to bo inflicted in chas¬ 
tisement. Abu Yusuf, on tho other hand, 
has regard to the smallest punishment witli 
respect to freemen (as freedom is the original 
state of man), which is eighty stripes; ho 
therefore deducts five, and establishes seventy- 
five as tho greatest nuiaber to bo inflicted in 
chastisement as aforesaid, because tho s.imc 
is recorded of ‘All, whose example Abii Yusuf 
follows in this instance. It is in one place 
recorded of Abu Yusuf that he deducted only 
one stripe, and declared tho utmost number 
of stripes in chastisement to bo seventy-nine. 
Such, also, is the opinion of Zafr ; and this is 
agreeable to analogy. Imam Muhammad, in 
hia book, has determined the smallest num¬ 
ber of stripes in chastisement to bo three, 
because in fewer there is no chastisement. 
The more modern doctors assort that the 
smallest degree of chastisement must ho loft to 
fho judgment of tho Imam or Qa/J, w’ho is 
to inflict whatever he may deem sulliciont for 
ebastisemont, which is difl'orent with respect 
to diffciont men. It is recorded of Abu 
Yusuf that ho has alleged that the degree 
thereof is in proportion to thfi d^gfee of the 
olTence; and it is also recoirded from him 
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that tho ohastisemciit for petty oiTeitcoB 
should he mtiK-ted to a deKvee o|,|,roaehinsr 
to the punishment allotted for odfoices of a 
similar nature; thus tho oha.tisoinent for 
hl.idmouB acts (such as kissing and touch- 
fo bo inflicted toadogiia' apja oaching 
to punishment for whm-odom ; and th.' ebas- 
tidoment for abiis]\o langnnge to a tb'gioo 
appYoaebing to punisJiniont f<ti sl.mder 

(11) If the ga/i deem it lit in ehastisement 
to unite HnprisomiK'iit \Mth scorn ging, it is 
lawful foi him to do both, since iiii|nis(jn- 
mont is of itself capable of eonstit nling 
(‘ha.stiseimmt, and has been so employed, for 
tho Prophet oneo impiisoned a poison by way 
of cha‘'tisiiig him. But as imjinsonnitMit is 
thus eapal.Io of constituting chastiseim'nt, m 
olTences ^^hele yiiastisoineiit is meiiried by 
tlioir being c-,talHishe(l. im})i isommmt is not 
lawful before the ollonro la- proved, merely 
upon sn-'pieioii, .since impiisonmont is in 
itself a cha'disoment • eontr.iiy to oiTeneoB 
winch induce punishment, {cr there tho ac¬ 
cused may bo lawfully impnsoned upoii 
suspicion, as chastisement is short of punish¬ 
ment (whenco the sutficioncy of imprisonment 
alone in chastisomeiit); and such being tho 
case, it i.s lawful to unite impri.soiimont ^^llh 
blows. 

(10) The severest blows or stripes may bo 
usod in chastisement, because, as regard is 
had to lenity with respect to tho number of 
tho stiipcs, lenity is not to bo regarded with 
respect to the natuio of them, for otherwiso 
tho design would bo defeated; and honco, 
lenity is not .shown in chastisement by in¬ 
flicting tho blow.s or .stupes upon clitTerent 
part.s or members’ of the body. And next to 
chastiseuicnt, tho .severest hlowas or .stupes 
aro to bo inflicted in punishment for wlioie- 
dom, as that is instituted in tho Qur’rin. 
Whoredom, inoroover, m a deadly sin, m- 
.somuch that lapidatiuii for it has been 
ordained by the law. And next to punish¬ 
ment fur whoiedom, tho severest blow.s or 
stripes arc to be inflicted in punishment for 
wine-di inking, as tho occa.sion of punish¬ 
ment is there fully cortilied. And next to 
punislimont for winc-drinkuig, the seventy 
of tho blows or stiipes is to be attended to in 
]>nnishment for .slandor, becauso there is a 
doubt m ro.spoct to the occasion of tlio 
punishment (namely, tho aceusalion), as an 
accusation may be either fahso or true; and 
also, bccausO' seventy is hero observed, m 
disqualifying the slanderer from a])poanng 
as an evidence: wherefore seventy is not 
also to bo observed in the nature of Iho 
blow.s or .stripes. . 

(11) If tho magistrate inflict cither punisu- 
immt or chastisement upon a poison, and the 
sutTcrer should die in consequence of such 
irnnishmeut or ebastisemont, hi.s blood is 
.VuL/cir, that is to .say, nothing whatever is 
•luo upon it, because the magistrate is auUio- 
nzed tliorein, and what he does is done by 
doeroo of the law ; and an act yhich la 
decreed i.s not restricted to tho conditioa ^ 
safety. This is analogous to a case of phle¬ 
botomy i that is to say, if any person de^no 

SO 
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to bo let blood, and should dio, the operator 
is in no respect responsible for his death ; and 
so here also It is contrary, however, to the 
case of a husband inflicting chaatisemont upon 
his wife, for his act is restricted to safety, as 
it is only allovJ-ed to a husband to chastise 
his wife ; and an act which is only allowed 
is restricted to the condition of safety, like 
walking upon the highway. Ash-Shafib main¬ 
tains that, in this case, the fine of blood is 
duo from the public treasury; because, 
although where chastisement or punishment 
prove destructive, it is homicide by misad¬ 
venture (as the intention is not the destruc¬ 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), j’et 
a fine is due from the public treasury, since 
the advantage of the act of the magistrate 
extends to the public at largo, wherefore tho 
atonement is due from thoh property, namely, 
from the public treasury The Hanafi doc¬ 
tors, on the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts a punishment or¬ 
dained of God upon any person, and that 
person dies, it is the same as if ho had died 
by the visitation of God, without any visible 
cause; wherefore there is no responsibility 
for it. (See the Hiddyah ; tho Durru V- 
Mukhtdr ; the Fatdwd-i-'‘Alamglr\. in loco.) 
[punishment.] 

TAZKIYAH (My). “Purify- 

ing.” (1) Giving the legal alms, or zakdt 

(2) The purgation of witnesses. (See 
Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol.,^ ii. p G74.) An 
institution of inquiry into tho character of 
witnesses. 

TAZWiJ (crijiy). Lit. '‘Joining.” 

A term used for a marriage contract, [mar- 

KIAGE.] 

TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 

[masjidu ’l-haram.] 

TERAH. [azae.] 

THEFT, [larceny.] 

THEOLOGY. Arabic aUIlmu 7- 
Ildhi Science of 

God.” In tho Traditions, the term 
“ knowledge,” is specially applied to tho 
knowledge of tho Qur’i'in. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu ’l-llaqq, in his remarks on 
the term ‘//m, says religious knowledge con¬ 
sists in an acquaintance with tho Qur’an and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. 

Muhammadan theology may be divided 
into.— 

(1) ‘//mu 't-Tafsir, a knowledge of tho 
Qur’iin and tho commentaries thereon. 

(2) ‘i/mu H-Iladif!, a knowledge of the 
Tractions. 

(3) ‘7/mu d-Usfd, .a knowledge of the roots, 
or of tho four principles of tho foundations of 
Muslim law, being expositions of the exegesis 
of tho Qur’an and tho Hadis, and the principles 
of IjmiV and Qiyas. 

(4) ‘7/mu U-Fk/Ii, Muslim law, whether 
moral, civil, or ceremonial. 

(5) ‘//mu U-^Aqd'idf scholastic theology, 
founded on the sis artieles of the Muslim 


creed, the Unity of God, the Angels, the 
Books, the Prophets, the Resurrection, and 
Predestination, [‘ilm.] 

THUNDER. Arabic Ea^d 

In the Qur’an, Surah xiii, 13, 14, it is said: 
“ He (God) it is who shows you the lightning 
for fear and hope (of rain) , and He brings up 
heavy clouds, and tho thunder celebrates His 
praise, and tho angels, too, fear him, and He 
sends the thunder-clap and overtakes there¬ 
with whom He will, yet they wrangle about 
God! But Ho is strong in might.” 

at-TIBBD ’R-RCHANI (sAll 
r(i<. “ The science (medical) 
of the heai*t,” A term used by the Sufis for 
a knowledge of the heart and of remedies for 
its health (See Kitdbu 'UlWrifdt.) 

TILAWAH (S>“). “Reading.” 

The reading of the Qur'an, [qur’an.] 

at-TIN “ The Fig.” The 

title of the xcvth Surah of tho Qur’an, the 
opening words of which are: “I swear by 
tho Jig and by the olive.” 

TiNATU ’L-IOBABAL 
JMill). Lit. “ The clay of putrid 
matter.” The sweat of the people of hell. 
An expression used in the Traditions {Midi 
kdt, book XV ch. vii. pt, I ) 

at-TIRMIZI The Jdmi‘w 

d-Tirmizi, or the “Collection of TirmizI,” 
One of tho six correct hooks of Sunni tradi¬ 
tions collected by Abu ‘Isa Muhammad ibii 
‘Isa ibn Saurab at-Tirmizi, who was born at 
Tirmiz on tho banks of tho Jaihun, A.u. 
201) Died A.H. 270 [traditions.] 

TITHE, [taxation.] 

T<3BACC0. Arabic 

(smoke). In some parts of Syria tabagh {^) 
and tntun ; in India and Central Asia, 

tamdku, corruption of tho Persian tambuLu 
(^UjiJ). Tobacco was introduced into Tur¬ 
key, Arabia, and other parts of Asia soon 
after the beginning of tho soventeeth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, and very soon after 
it had begun to bo regularly imported from 
America into w^estern Europe. Its lawfulnes.s 
to tho Muslim is warmly disputed. Tho 
Wahhabis have ahvays maintained its un¬ 
lawfulness, and even otlior Muslims hardly 
contend for its lawfulness, hut it has become 
generally used in Muslim countries. In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosquc.s; but in Af¬ 
ghanistan and Central Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. The celebrated Muslim leader, 
the Akhimd of Swat, altliough an opponent 
of Iho \Valihabis, condemned the use of 
tobacco on account of its exhilarating effects, 

TOLERATION, RELIGIOUS. 

Muhammadan am iters are unanimous in 
asserting that no religiou.s ^toleration was 
extended to the idolaters of Arabi.a in tiio 
time of the Prophet, Tho only choice given 
them was death or the reception of Islam 
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But tboy arc not agreed as to how far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst peoples 
not of Arabia. Still, as a matter of fact, 
Hindus professing idolatry are tolerated in 
all Muslim countries. Jews, Christians, and 
Majusis are tolerated upon the payment of 
a capitation tax [jizyaii, treaty]. Persons 
paying this tax are called Zimrnls^ and enjoy 
a certain toleration. {Fatdwd-i-^Alamjlri^ 
vol. i. p. 807.) [ziMMi.] 

According to the Hanafis, the following 
restrictions are ordained regarding those who 
do not profess Islam, but enjoy protection on 
payment of the tax :— 

It behoves the Imam to make a distinction 
between Muslims and Zimmis, in point both 
of dress and of equipage. It is, therefore, 
not* allowable for Zimmis to ride upon 
horsea, or to use armour, or to use the same 
saddles and wear the same garments or head¬ 
dresses as Muslims, and it is w^ritten in the 
Jdvii^u \^-Saghlr, that Zimmis must bo 
directed to w'car the kistij openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the hstlj is a 
woollen cord or bolt which Zimmis weai 
Yound their waists on the outside of theii 
garments); and also that they must be 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to 
provide themselves a saddle like the panniei's 
of an ass. 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
clothing and so forth, and the direction to 
wear the kistxj openly, is that Muslims arc 
to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not saluted first, it being the duty of the 
highest in rank to salute first [salutation]), 
and if there were no outward signs to dis¬ 
tinguish Muslims from Zimmis, these might 
bo treated with the same ro.spect, which \r, 
not allowed. It is to be ob.served that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to w’oar is 
a woollen rope or cord tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt. 

It is requisite that the wives of Zimmis 
be kept separate from the wives of Muslims, 
both in the public roads, and also in the 
baths ; and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their dwellings, in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may nol 
pray for them. The learned have also re¬ 
marked that it is fit that Zirnmns bo not 
permitted to ride at all, except in oases of 
absolute necessity, and if a Zimmi bo thu.s. 
of necessity, allowed to rido, he must alight 
wherever he secs any Muslims assembled ; 
and, as mentioned before, if there be a neces¬ 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must he made 
in the manner of the panniers of an ass. 
Zimmis of the higher orders must also bo 
nrobibited from wearing lich garments. 

The construction of cliiwchcs or syna¬ 
gogues in the Muslim territory is unlawful, 
this being forbidden in the Tiadilions; hut 
if places of worshi]> originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians ho destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are ixt liberty to repair them, 
because buildings cannot endure for over, I 
and as th^Irnam has left these iioople tw the 
exorcise of their own religion, it i'* a neces¬ 
sary inference ■ that ho has engaged not lo 
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he.> church^ 

they attempt to remove thc.se, and to build 
them in a place different from their former 
situatio^n, the Imam must prevent them, 
since this is an actual construction ; and the 
places which they use as hermitage.s a e 
held in the same light as their churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful. 


It is otherwise with respect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings, ivhich 
they are not prohibited from constructing, 
because these are an appurtenance to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respect to cities, but not with respect 
to villages or hamlets, because, as the token.s 
of Islani (.such as public prayer, festivals, and 
so forth) appeal in cities, Zimmis should not 
be permitted to celebrate the tokens of infi¬ 
delity there in the face of tlicm ; but as the 
token.s of Lslam do not appear in villages 
or hamlets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the construction of synagogues or churches 
there. 


Some allege that Zimmis are to be prohi¬ 
bited from constructing churches or syna¬ 
gogues, not only in citic.s but also in villago.s 
and hamlets, because in the villages various 
tokens^ of Islam appear, and what is recorded 
from Abu Ilanifah (that tlio prohibition 
against building churches and synagogues is 
confined to cities, and docs not extend to 
village.s and hamlets) relates solely to the 
villages of al-Kufah, because the greater part 
of’the inhabitants of villages are Zimmis,there 
being few Musliin.s among them, wherefore 
the tokens of Islam did not there appear ; 
moreover, in the territory of Arabia Zimiui.s 
are prohibited from constructing churcbe.s 
or synagogues, cither in cities or villages, 
because the Prophet has said : “ Two religions 
cannot be possessed together in the peninsula 
of Arabia.” (See Fatdwd-i-^A/amyhiy Durni 
'kMukhtdr. IJiddijahy in loco.) [zimmi.] 


TOMBS The erection of tombs 
ind monuments over the graves of Mu.slira.s 
i.s forbidden by the stiict laws of Islam. For 
Ihe teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will bo seen by the fol¬ 
lowing Aluidls {Mishkdt, book v. ch. vi. 

*^*Jabir says: “The Prophet prohibited 

niilding with mortar on gravr.s.” 

Abu ’l-Haiyfij al-AsadI relates that tho 
Khallfah ‘Airsaid to him : “ Shall I nut give 
/oil the orders which tho Pruphi't gave mo, 
uimoly, to destroy all ))H'turcs and images, 
ind not to lea\o a single lofty tomli without 
owering it within a span fiom the ground. 

Sa‘d ihn Abl Waqcias said when he was 
il • “ Make me a grave towards Makkab, and 
)ut unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upon 

he Projihet’.s.” t I’l fUn 

Tho \Vahbabi.4 consequently forbid the 

>reclioii of monuments,/and when they took 

mssession of al-Madinab, they intended to 
lostroY the handsome building which covers 
he giuMJ of tho Prophet, but were prevented 
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by accident. (^See Burton’s PilgrinuKie, voL i, 
p.354.) [WAHHABI.] 

But noi withstanding the general consensuB 
of orthod« X opinion, that the erection of sucl 
buildings is unlawful, domed tombs of sub¬ 
stantial st.’ucture, similar to the illustration 
given on ibis page, are common to all Mu* 
hjimmadan countries, and masonry tombs are 
always erected over the graves of persons of 
respectability. 

Some have a head-stone, in which there 
are recesses for small oil lamps, which are 
lighted every Thursday evening. Persons of 
distinction are generally honoured with tombs 
constructed with domes. The specimens given 
in the illustrations are common to all parts of 
the Muslim world. 



The most common form of structure is not 
dissimilar to that which is erected in Christian 
cemeteries, but it is^usual to put a head-stone 
to the grave of a male on which is a figure 
representing the turban ns a sign of authority. 
Sometimes there is a cavity in the top of the 
grarve-stone filled with mould, in which 
flowers are planted. 



Writing of tho grave-yards of Damascus, 
Mr. Wellsted says ; “ I know of nothing which 
displays the Moslem character to more ad¬ 
vantage than tho caro they bestow on thoir 
burial-grounds. On Friday, the Moslem Sun¬ 
day, those of Damascus afford at once a 
touching and animated scene. The site 
selected for tho remains of those most che¬ 
rished in life is generally picturesquely 
situated, in some lower spot, beneath the lofty 
cypress or quivering poplar. Here a head¬ 
stone of marble, covered with inscriptions, 
and of a" male, surmounted with a turban, 
mingles with costlier buildings, of an oblong 
fdi'm, yery tastefully and elaborately inscribed 
with sentences from tho Koran. The greatest 
care is observed in preserving these sepul¬ 
chral-monuments, 4 small aperture is left 
in some portiqiis, which is filled wuth earth, 
and in them tho females plant myrtle and 
other flow’ers, and hot infrequently water 
them with their tears. On the day I have 
named, they may bo perceived in ^oup.s, 
hastening to perform the sad but pleasing 
office of mourning for the departed.’ {Travah 
City of the (.'a/iphs, vol. i. p. 348.) 



Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 433) 
says the tomb “ is a hollow, oblong vault, one 
side of which faces Mekkeh, generally large 
enough to contain four or more bodies, and 
having an oblong monument of stone or brick 
constructed over it with a stela at the head 
and foot. Dpon the former of these two 
stelae (which is often inscribed with a text 
from the Kur-an, and the name of the de¬ 
ceased, with tho date of his death), a turban, 
or other head-dress, is sometimes carved, shew¬ 
ing the rank or class of the person or persons 
buried beneath ; and in many cases, a cupola, 
supported by four walls, or by columns, &c., 
is constructed over tho smaller monument. 
The body is laid on its right side, or inclined 
by means of a few crude bricks, so that tho 
face is turned towards Mekkeh; and a person 
is generally employed to dictate to the de¬ 
ceased the answers which he should give 
when he is examined by the two angels 
Munkir and Nekeer.” [talqin.] 



^e\..tombs of the imperial family of 
Turi£ev_;J^ amongst the most interesting 
sights of fb'e city of Constantinople. They 
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arc principally erected in the outer courts of 
mos<lues and behind the miJjLrdh. One of tho 
finest of these mausoleums is that of Sultan 
Sulaiman I., who died a.d. 15GG. It is an 
octagonal building of divers coloured marbles, 
with cupola and flutetl roof; four pillars 
support the dome, which is elaborately 
painted in red and delicate arabesque. It 
contains the remains of three Sultans, Sulai¬ 
man I., Sulaiman II., and Ahmad II., besides 
some female members of the family. The 
biers are decorated with rich embroideries 
and costly shawls, and with turbans and 
aigrettes ; and that of Sulaiman 1 . is sur¬ 
rounded by a railing inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 

The mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir 
at Sbahdvrah, near Lahore, is one of the 
finest Muhammadan tombs in the world. It 
is situated in a garden I,GOO feet square. 
There is, first, a fine corridor 233 feet long, 
from which to the central dome is 108 feet 
The passage to the tomb is paved with beau¬ 
tifully streaked marble from Jaipur and 
other places. The sarcophagus stands on a 
white marble platform, 13 feet 6 inches long, 
from north to south, and 8 feet 0 inches 
broad. The sarcophagus its<^lf is of white 
marble, and is 7 feet long. On the east and 
west sides of it are the ninety-nine names of 
God. [god, names of] most beautifully 
carved, and on the south side is inscribed . 
“ The glorious tomb of His High Majesty, 
the Asylum of Protectors, Nuru ’d-dui Mu- 
hamipad, the Emperor Jihangir, a.h. 1037 
(a.d. 1627). On the north end of the tomb is 
in Arabic, “ Allah the Living God. There 
is no deity but God over the invisible world 
and all things. • He is the Merciful and tho 
Compassionate.” -On the top is a short pas¬ 
sage from the Qur’an, written in beautiful 
Tug^ra. The central dome of the building 
is 27 feet square, and on the four sides there 
are fine screens of trellis work. Just inside 
the entrance, and to tho right of it, is a stair¬ 
case with twenty-five stops, which leads up 
to a magnificent tesselated pavement, at each 
corner of which is a minaret 95 feet high 
from the platform. This platform is 211 feet 
5 inches square, and is truly beautiful. A 
marble wall ran round the -pavement,* but it 
w’as taken away by the Sikhs, and it has been 
replaced by a poor substitute of masonry. 
The minarets are four storeys high, and are 
built of magnificent blocks of stone 8 feet 
by 61 feet, and in'Uhem. are steps leading to 
the top of the building;^ from which there is 
a fine view of Lahore. 

The tomb of A^mad Shah Abdall at Kan¬ 
dahar, is an octagonal structure, overlaid 
with coloured porcelain bricks, and is sur¬ 
mounted with a gilded dome, surrounded by 
small minarets. The pavement inside is 
covered with a carpet, and the sarcophagus 
of the Afghan king is covered with a shawl. 
Tho tomb itself is made of Kandahar stone, 
inlaid with wreaths of flowers in coloured 
marble. The interior walls are prettily 
painted and the windows are of fine trellis 
work in etone. 
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A n"to died 

A.D. 140j, 13 at Samarkand in Bukharah and 
IS desenbod l.y M. Vambery aa a neat’lUt i 
ohapol crowned with n splemlia dome, .ami 
enoirc ed by a wall m wbicb there 3 " 
arched gate. On both sides are two small 
domes, minature representations of tho larLro 
one ,n the centre. The court-yard betwetii 
the wall and tho chapel is lillod with trees- 
the garden being much neglected. Upon 
entering the dome, there is a vestil.ulo wlnoh 
loads to tho chapel it.solf This ,s octagonal 
and about ten short paces in diameter In 
the middle, undei the dome, that i.s to say 
m the place of bonoui, there are two tombs 
placed lengthways, with the head in thj 
direction of Makkah One of those tombs is 
covered with a very fine stone of a dark 
green colour, two and a half spans broad «nd 
ten long, and about the thickness ■»< six 
fingers It is laid flat m two pieces ovor itio 
grave of laimui. The other grave is 
covered with a black .stone ft is the tomb 
of Mir Syud Dakar, the teacher and spiritual 
guide of Taimur, and beside whose grave the 
great Ameer gratefully desired to be Juried. 
Round about lie other tombstones groat and 
small. The inscriptions are simple, nnd are 
in Arabic and Peisian. 

It has otten been the case tliai iVluham- 
madaii king.s have erected their mausoleums 
during their lifetime, although such acts arc 
strictly contrary to the teachmg.s of their 
Prophet. A remarkable instance of this is to 
ho seen at Bijapur in India, where tho un¬ 
finished tomb of ‘Ali ‘Adi Shah (a.d. 1557) is 
still to be seen, having never been completed 
after his burial. His successor, Ibrahim (a.d. 
1579), warned by the fate of his predeces.sor’s 
tomb, commenced his own on so small arplan 
—110 feet square—that, as ho wu.s blc.s.sod 
with a long and prosperous reign, it was only 
by ornament that he could render tho place 
worthy of himself. This ho accomplished by 
covering every part with tho most exquisite 
and elaborate carvings Tho ornamental car¬ 
vings on this tomb are so numerous, that it is 
said the whole Qur'an is engiaven on its 
walls. The principal apartment in the tomb 
is a square of forty feet, covered by a stone 
roof perfectly fiat in tho centre, and .supported 
by a cove projecting ton feet fiorn tho wall 
on ©very side. Mr. Fergusson .says: “ How 
the roof is supported is a mystery, which can 
only be understood by those who are familiar 
with the use tho Indians make of masses of 
concrete, which, with good mortar, seems 
capable of infinite applications unknown in 
Europe.” {Architecture, vol. iii. p. 5G2.) 
'The tomb of Mabmud, Ibrahim’s successor 
(a.d. 1G26),' was also built in hi.s lifetime, and 
remarkable for its simple grandeur .and con¬ 
structive boldness. It is internally 135 feet 
each way, and its area is consequently 18,22© 
square feet, while tho Pantheon at Romo has 
only an area of 15,833 feet. ... 

The tomb of Imam ash-Shafi‘i, the foundei* 
of one of tho four orthodox sects of tlio^Sum 
nis, and who died a.h. 204, is .still to be seen 
near the city of Cairo. It is surmounted b 
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a large dome, with a weathercock in the 
fom of a boat. It is said to have been 
erected by Yusnf $alahu ’d-Din (Saladin). 
The interior is cased to a height of eight feet 
■with marble, above which the whole build¬ 
ing is coloarred in recent and unartiatic style. 
The windows contain coloured glass. There 
are three niches, with a fourth in the form 
of a|77«i^ra6, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The covering of the tomb of the cele- 
bratsd Muslim doctor is of simple brocade, 
embroidered with gold. It is enclosed with 
a wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the corners being clasped with silver 
fittipgs. At the head of the tomb is a large 
tuxban, partly covered with a Cashmere 
Jbhawl. Near the head of the tomb is a marble 
pillar, with sculptured inscrij^tions, coloured 
red and gold. From the roof are suspended 
a few porcelain lamps ; and lamps of glass, 
as well as ostrich eggs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of the tomb and from light 
wooden beams. The walls and tomb-enclo¬ 
sure are adorned with scrolls. Close to the 
building arc four other tombs of the Imtm’s 
family. 

The tomb of Zubaidah, the beloved wife 
of the celebrated Khalifah Harunu V-Rashjid, 
the hero of the tales of The Thoumnd and 
One Nights, is a simple edifice standing on a 
sloping eminence, within an extensive cemetciy 
outside the city of Baghdad. It is a building 
of an octagonal shape, thirty foot in diameter, 
and surmounted by a spire. In the upper part 
Q(^,fhe building are two ranges of windows, 


the Tipper of which presents the flattened and 
the lower the pointed arch. The spire is a 
mere sharpened cone, ornamented without 
with convex divisions corresponding to con¬ 
cave arches within. The interior is occupied 
by three oblong buildings of masonry, coated 
with lime. A modern Pacha and his wife 
have now the honour of reposing beside 
the remains of the fair Persian, and an 
inscription over the porch testifies that 
their remains were deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Khalifah. 

A very interesting specimen of tomb ar* 
chitecture is found at Sultaniah in Persia. Il 
is the sepuchre of one Muhammad I^uda* 
bandia. Texier ascribes the building to 
Khudabandiah. of the §ufi dynasty, A d. 
1677-85; but Fergusson says its stylo shows 
that the monument must bo two or throe 
hi^dr§d years older than that king, Kor 
Porter says it is the work of the Tartar Mu¬ 
hammad Khudabandia, who was the suc¬ 
cessor of Qhazan I^an, the builder of the 
celebrated mosque at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with as much zeal for his Shi'ito faith as 
his predecessor had been for th^ Sunnite, his 
intention was to lodge in this mausoleum the 
remains of ‘AH and his son al-IIusain. This in¬ 
tention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and consequently the bones of the founder re¬ 
pose alone in this splendid shrine, and not under 
the central dome, but in a side chamber. The 
general plan of this building is an octagon, 
with a small chapel opposite the entrance, in 



the laj at ao«a. (/. r. Ilp/a.) 
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which the body lies, [ntomally, the dome is 
SI feet in diameter by 150 feet in height, the 
octagon being worked (Mr. Fergnsson says) 
into a circle by as elegant a series of brackets 
ns, perhaps, ever wore employed for this pur 
pose The form of the dom«^ is singularly 
graceful and elegant, and superior to any¬ 
thing of the kind in Persia. The whole is 
oovored with glazed tiles, rivalling in richness 
those of the celebrated mosque at Tabriz; 
and with its general beauty of outline, it 
affords one of the finest specimens of this 
style of architecture found in any country. 

The grave of the Persian poet Hafiz, at 
Shiraz in Persia, is a single block of beau¬ 
tiful marble from Yozd, of which about eigh¬ 
teen inches appear above the ground. It is 
a fine slab, is perfectly flat, and is nine feet 
long by two feet nine inches in width Raised 
in low relief, in the centre of the top of the 
slab, IS one of the poet’s odes in the beau¬ 
tiful letters of the Persian alphabet, and 
round the edges in a band about five inches 
deep, is another ode The tomb, which is 
probably about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a square enclosure or garden, and 
the ground around is thickly besot with 
tombs, mostly fiat like that of the poet. 

The finest specimen of monumental archi¬ 
tecture is the celebrated 'IVij at Agra, erected 
over the grave of Urjummad Banu Begum, 
called Mumtaz-i-MahdU, or the “Exalted 
One of the Palace,” the favourite wife of 
the Emperor Shah Jaban, who died about 
A.D, 1(121), The designs and estimates for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by a Venetian named Geronimo Vorroneo; 
but the architect died at Lahore before its 
completion, and the work is supposed to have 
been handed over to a Byzantine Turk. Mr. 
Keene says that it is certain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr, Fergusson 
gives the following particulars of this re¬ 
markable building :— 

“ The enclosure, including garden and outer 
-court, is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
than 1,000 feet. The outer court, surrounded 
by arcades and adorned by four gateways, is 
an oblong, occupying in length the whole 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 450 
feet deep. The principal gateway loads from 
this court to the garden, where the tomb is 
seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress 
trees. The plinth of white marble is 18 feet 
high, and is an exact square of 313 feet each 
way. At the four corners stand four columns 
or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned 
with a little pavilion. The mausoleum itself 
occupies a space of 18G feet square, in the 
centre of this larger square, and each of the 
four corners is cut off opposite each of the 
towers. The ceptral dome is 50 feet in 
diameter by 80 feet in height. On the plat¬ 
form in front of the juwab, or false mosque, 
is a tracing of the topmost spine, a gilded 
spike crowning the central dome to the 
height of 30 feet. The interior is lighted 
from marble-trellised-screen lights above 
and below .”—FergussorCs History of Archi- 
ieciuref vol. ii. p. 693.) [ziyabah.] 
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TRADITION. It 18 the belief of 

nil Muhammadans, whether Sunni, Shi‘ah, or 
Wahhabi, that in addition to the rovelation 
contained in the Qur'an, the Prophet received 
the [Vtihy yJiair Maflu “ an unread re¬ 
velation”), whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative declarations on religious ques¬ 
tions, either moral, ceremonial, or doctrinal. 
Muhammad traditions arc therefore supposed 
to be the uninspired record of inspired say¬ 
ings, and consequently occupy a totally dif¬ 
ferent position to what we understand by tra¬ 
ditions in the Christian Church. The Arabic 
words used for these traditions are Hadi?, 
pi. AhddiSy “ a saying ” ; and Sunnah 
pi- Sunan “a custom” The word 
Hadis, in its singular form, is now generally 
used by both Muhammadan and Christian 
writers for the collections of traditions. 
They are records of what* Muhammad did 
(Sunnatu what Muhammad enjoined 

(Sunnatu 1-qaul), and that which was done in 
the presence of Muhammad and which he did 
not forbid (Sunnatu 't-t(iqrh') They also in¬ 
clude the authoritative 6 a 3 fings and doings 
of the Companions of the Prophet. 

The following quotations from the Tradi¬ 
tions as to the saying.s of Muhammad on the 
subject of this oral law, will explain the 
position which he intended to assign to it. 

“That which the Prophet of God hath 
made unlawful is like that which God him* 
self hath made so,” 

“ I am no more than a man, but when I en¬ 
join anything respecting religion receive it, 
and when I order anything about the affairs 
of the world, then I am nothing more than 
man.” 

“ Verily the best word is the word of God, 
and the best rule of life is that delivered by 
Muhammad.” 

“ I have left you two things, and you will 
not stray as long as you hold them fast. 
The one is the book of God, and the other 
the law [sunnah) of His Prophet.” 

“ My sayings do not abrogate the word of 
God, but the word of God can abrogate my 
sayings.” 

“ Some of my injunctions abrogate others.” 
(Mishkdty book i. ch. vi.) 

Muhammad gave very special injunctions 
respecting the faithful transmission of hi,s 
sayings, for, according to at-Tirmizi, Ibn 
‘Abbas relates that Muhammad said; “ Con¬ 
voy to other persons none of my words, epi- 
cept those ye know of a surety. Verily he 
who represents my words wrongly shall find 
a place for himself in the fire.” 

But notwithstanding the severe warning 
given by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 
Muslim scholars that very many spurious tra¬ 
ditions have been handed down. Abu Da’ud 
received only four thousand eight hundred 
traditions out of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this careful selection, he states, that he 
has given “ those which seem to be. authentic 
and those which are nearly so.” (Fide Ibn 
Khallikan, vol. i. p. 590.) 

Out of forty thousand pei^spus who ham 
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boon instrumental in handing down tradi¬ 
tions, al Bukhari only acknowledges two 
thousand as reliable authorities. 

In consequence of the unreliable character 
o{ tfce Traditions, the following canons have 
beoh framed for the reception or rejection 
(^cide NuHbalu 'l~faqrf hy Shaikh Shihabu 
M-DIn Ahmad, cd. by Captain N. Lees) :— 

I. With reforeuce to the character of those 
who have handed down the tradition 

(1) JrladisLi a ffcnuinc tradition, is 

one which has been handed down by truly 
pious persons who have been distinguished 
for their integrity. 

(2) Hadisu n nirdiocre tradition, is 

©no the narrators of whi(;h do not approach 
in moral excollcnco to those of the ^aliih 
class. 

($) TJadiau *z-Za^\f^ a lovak tradition, is one 
whose narrators are of questionable autho¬ 
rity. 

The disputed claims of narrators to these 
Ihroe classes have proved a fruitful sOurcc of 
learned discu.ssion, and very numerous arc 
the ^Orks written upon the Subject. 

0, With roferonco to the original relators 
of the Hadis :— 

(1) Hadl^^u an exalted tradition i^ 

Cl saying, or an act, related or performed by 
thb Prophet himself and handed down in a 
tradition, 

(2) HadUu'l-Manquf, a 7'es^n‘cfeff tradition, 
is a saying or an act related or perforincd 
by one of the anhuh^ or Companions of tho 
Prophet. 

(8) Hadittu *l-Maqtu‘f an intersected tradi¬ 
tion, is a saying or an act related or per¬ 
formed by one of tho Taln^un, or tlioso wlio 
conversed with tho Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet. 

III. With reference to the liijk.s in tho 
chain of tho narrators of the tradition, a 
Hadis is either Aluttasil, connected, or Mint- 
qati\ disconnected. "If the chain of narratois 
js complete from tho time of tho first utter¬ 
ance of the saying or performance of the act 
recorded to the time that it was written down 
by tho collector of traditions, it is Miittasil- 
but if the chain of narrators i.s incomplete, it 
is 

IV. With reference to tho manner in which 
the tradition has been narrated, and trans¬ 
mitted down from tho first:— 

(1) Jlddi'iu 'l-Mnt(iwdtir, an undoubted tra¬ 
dition, is one whioh is handed down by very 
many distinct chains of narrator.s, and which 
has been ahNays accepted as authentic and 
genuine, no doubt over having been raised 
against it. The leaincd doctois say there arc 
only five such traditions; but the exact num¬ 
ber is disputed. 

(2) Had'ti^ii '1-Mii.shhur, a iVfU-knnwn tradi¬ 
tion, is one winch ha.s been handed down by at 
least three distinct lines of nairator.s. It is 
called also Mu^Uif'iz^ ditTused. It is also 
used for a tradition which was al fir.st re¬ 
corded by one poison, or a few individuals, 
and afterwards became a popular tradition. 

(8) HadliSii 7-hlr/r, a 7(nc tradition, is one 
related by only two lines of narrators. 


(4) ILul'im H-Ghar'ihy a poor tradition, is Olie 
riJlated by only one lino of narrators. 

(5) Khabaru 7- Wdhid^ a single is 

term also used for a tradition related by ono 
person and handed down by one lino of 
narrators. It is a disputed point wheihci* 
a Khabar Wiiliid can form tho basis of 
]Mu.slim doctrine. 

((>) ffddisn U-Mnrsdl (lif.‘^a tradition lot 
loosei.s a tradition which any collector of 
traditions, such as al-BukhavI and othor?, 
records with the assertion, “Me Apostle of 
God sdiiiy 

(7) Ritciitjdh, is a Iladis which commences 
with the words “ is eclated^' without the 
authority being givon. 

( 8 ) Ilddtsu 'l-Mduzft^,sM\ invented tradhiorif 
is one tlio untruth of Avhieh is beyond dispute. 

The following is a spociinon of a lualls, 
given in tho collection of at-Tinni/h, whicb 
will oxomplify tho way in which a tradition 
i.s recorded :— 

“ Abu Kurnib .said to us {liadddsa-nd) that 
Hiraliiin ihri Yusuf ibii Abi Ishaq said to us 
{hdd(ldsd-nii), from Qan)]\\s father, from (^dny 
Abu Ishaq, from (*o;f) Tnlairi ibn Miisarif, 
that he said, I have heard (sami^tn), from 
‘Abdu ’r-lluhinau ibn Au.sajah, that he said 
{yaqujii)y I have heard (sdmi^tu) from Bara 
ibn ‘Azib that ho said (gdqfilu) I have hoard 
(sann*tii) that the Prophet said. Whoever 
shall give in charity a milch cow, or silver^ 
or a leathern hot Mo of water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a slave.” 

The Ilonourablo Syoil Ahmed Khan Baha¬ 
dur, C.SL.an edneatod Muhammadan gen¬ 
tleman, in an Kssaii on Hilohammedan Tiadi* 
tionSy gives the following information:— 

The Style, of Composition employed in the 
impdrling of a Tmdition. 

For the purpose of expressing how a tra¬ 
dition had boon communicated fz'om one per¬ 
son to another, certain introductory verbal 
forms were selected by duly qualilied per¬ 
sons, and it was incumbent upon every ono 
about to narrate a tiadition, to commence by 
that particular form appropriated to the said 
tradition, and this was done with tho view of 
securing for each tradition tho quantum of 
credit to which it might be justly entitled. 

Those introductory verbal forms are as 
follow ; (1) “ lie said to mo ” ; (2) 

Jyb “I hoard him saying (3) \jj JU “ Ho 
told mo”; (I) UJ “He related to me”j 
“ Ho informed mo”; (0) “ Ho 

infoimod me” ; (7) ^ “ From.” 

The fiist four introductory forms wore to 
be used only in the case of an original nar¬ 
rator comuiuiiicating the very words of tho 
tradition to tho next one below him. Tho 
fifth and .sixth intiodiictory verbal foiins 
woio used when a narrator inquired of tho 
narrator immediately above him whether 
such or such a fact, or circumstance, was or 
was not correct. The last form is not suf¬ 
ficiently explicit, and tho consequence is that 
it cannot bo decided to which of the two per- 
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sons tho tradition rolatod belongs, so that 
unloss other facts bo brought to boar upon it, 
it cannot be satisfactorily provovl 'svhethor 
there be any other persons, one, or more 
than one, intermediary between the two nar¬ 
rators. As to any external facto that might 
prove what was required to bo known, tho 
learned are divided in their opinions. 

First: If it bo known of a certainty that 
tho narrator is not notorious for fraudu¬ 
lently omitting tho names of other parties 
forming links in tho chain of narration, and 
who also lived at such a time and in such a 
locality that it w’as possible, although not 
proved, that they visited each other, then it 
might bo taken for granted that there were 
no other narrators intermediary between these 
two. 

Secondly: Other learned authorities add 
that it must be proved that they visited eaeli 
other, at least once in their life-time. 

Thirdly: Othors assert that it must ho 
proved that they remained together for such 
a time as ivould he sufTieient to enable them 
to learn tho tradition, one from the othoi. 

Fourtlily : Some hold that it must be proved 
that one of them really learned the tradition 
from the other. 

Degree of Authenticity of the Narrators as 
judged hy their xicquircuunt,s. 

The associates of tho Prophet, and those 
per'>ons who lived immediately after them, 
U'^ed to relate, with the exception of the 
QuiTm.tho sense of the Prophet's woriiH in 
their own language, unless they had to use 
sonic phrases containing pravers, or when 
they had to point out to others the very 
vordsof the Pro]>het, It is natural to .sup- 
that dee])ly-iearncd persons woubl theni- 
sches understand and deliver, to others, the 
sense of the sayings better than poisons of 
iiift'rior ]nirts, and theroforo narrators have 
been divided into seven grades. 

I'lrst : Persons highly conspicuous for their 
learning and legal acquirements, as well as 
fur their rotontivo momory. Such persons 
are distinguished by tho title of 

A'immatu that is “ Leaders 

in Hadis.” 

Second: Pcr.sons who, as to their knowledge, 
take rank after the first, and who but very 
rarely committed any mistake. 

Third : Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Pro})hct, without 
carrying them to extremes by prejudice, but 
respecting whoso integrity and honesty there 
is no doubt. 

Fourth ; Persons respecting whom nothing 
is known. 

Fifth; Pcr.sons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of tho Ih’ophct, and, 
actuated by jDrejudicc, have carried them to 
extremes. 

Sixth: Persons w'ho are pertinaciously 
Rccptical, and have not a retentive memory. 

Seventh: Persons who are notorious for 
inventing spurious traditions. Learned di¬ 
vines are of,opinion that tho traditions related 
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by persons of tho first throe classes should 
ho accepted as true, according to Ihoir ro- 
apeetive merits, and also that tuiditions re¬ 
lated hy persons coming under tho fiiree last 
classes should he, at once, entnely rejected ; 
and tliat tho liaditions lelated by persons of 
tho fourth class, should he passed over un¬ 
noticed so long as tho narrator remained 
unknown. 


( auscs of Difference among Traditions. 

0 .should not bo justilled in concluding 
that, whenever a dilToreneo is met with in 
traditicyi'^i these latter aio nothing nioio 
than so many mere inventions and fabrica 
tion-j of the nainators, since, hc‘-idcs (ho 
fabiication of hadis, there are also othdr 
natural causes winch might occasion such 
diftcrences ; and we shall now consider thoso 
natuial eauses which produce .siudi variety 
among hadis. 

(1) A misunderstanding of tho real sense 
of the saying of the Pro])!jot. 

(if) DilVeience of tlie ''juninns of two nar- 
raids in understanding the tiuo senso of tho 
Pro))hel's saving, 

(I>) Inability to enunciate clearly tho .sonso 
of tho Pro])hct’s saung. 

(!) Failuie of memory on tho part of tho 
narrator—in ccnseciueucc of \\hich ho either 
I'Tt out some portion oi ptudions of tlie Pro- 
]dK‘t’s saying, or mixed ii]) together tho 
meanings of two diirerenl hadis. 

(.a) Explanation of anv portion of tho 
hadi-! given hv the nai inter, with tho inten¬ 
tion of its lioing easilv understood liy tlio 
paitv hearing it, hut unfortunattdy mi itakcn 
l>y the latter for an actual portion of tho 
hadis itself, 

((I) Qiu'itatlons of certain of the Piaqilid’s 
words hy tho narrator, for the jiuiposo of 
supporting his o\mi naiiation, while tho 
hoards of ilio iiarralion trroncously teuk the 
whoh‘ of it as being the Prophets own 
words. 

(7) Traditions horrowaid from the .Tews 
erroneousls' taken to he the w(ods of llie 
Prophet, and tho ditYerence cvisting hetwecii 
sucli Jewish traditions was thus li aiisferred 
to thoso of the Muhammadans. 'I'lie stones 
of ancient persons and early jjrcijilK'ls, with 
wliich our histones and eonmicntaries aio 
filled, are all derived from these sum ran. 

(8) The ditYerence wbicli is natur.ally 
caus.'d in the continual transmission of a 
tradition by oral communication, as it has 
been in the easo of tiaditions haMiig mira¬ 
cles for their subject-matter. 

(h)'The various states and circumstances 
in Ai,'h tho iliirorent narrators saw tho 
Prophet. 


Apocryphal Uadis. 


lore exists no doul.t rc,speetin» the cir- 
itance of certain persons haviiif; tabri- 
1 somo hadis in tho Pioid.ets name. 
;c who perpetrated so impudent a for. 
were men of the followin^r dcscr.p- 

(Tersona deairons of introducing some 
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praise'worthy custom among the public, forged 
hadis in order to secure success. Such 
fabrication is restricted exclusively to those 
hadis "which treat of the advantages and 
benefits which reading the Qur’an and pray¬ 
ing procure to any one, both in this wordd 
and the next; which show how reciting pas¬ 
sages from the Qur’an cures every disease, 
etc.: the real object of such frauds being to 
lead the public into the habit of reading the 
Qur’an and of praying. According to our 
religion, the perpetrators of such frauds, or 
of any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) Preachers, with a view of collecting 
large congregations around thefn, and of 
amusing their hearers, invented many tradi¬ 
tions, such traditions being only those which 
describe the state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, as well as the state and condition 
of the soul after death, etc., in order to 
awaken the foar'of God’s wrath and the hope 
of salvation. 

(3) Those persons who made alterations in 
the religion of the Prophet, and who, urged 
by their prejudices, carried the same to ex¬ 
tremes, and who, for the purpose of success¬ 
fully confronting their controversial anta¬ 
gonists, forged such traditions in order to 
favour their ow^n interested views. 

(4) Unbelievers who maliciously coined 
and circulated spurious hadis. Learned men 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover such fabricated'traditions, 
and have written many works upon the sub¬ 
ject, laying down rules for asceitaining false 
traditions and for distinguishing them from 
genuine one.s. 

The modes of procedure were as follows ; 
Such persons examined the very words em¬ 
ployed in such traditions, as well as their 
style of composition; they compared the con¬ 
tents of each hadis with the commands and 
injunctions contained in the Qur’an, with 
tbo.so religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Qur'an, and 
with those hadis which have been proved to 
be genuine ; they invoatigated the nature of 
the import of such traditions, as to whether 
it was unreasonable, improbable, or impos¬ 
sible. 

It will, thoreforo, bo evident that the hadis 
considered as genuine by IMubammadans, 
must indispensably posscs.s the following 
characters : The narrator must have plainly 
and di.slinctly mentioned that such and such 
a thing was either said or done by the Pro¬ 
phet ; the chain of narrators from the last 
link up to the Prophet, mii.st bo unbroken ; 
the subject related must have come under 
the actual ken of its first narrator.s ; every 
one of the narrators, from the last up to the 
Pie])het, mu.st have been persons conspicuous 
for their piety, virtue, and honesty; every 
nairator must liave received more than one 
lindis fiom the nan'ator immediately pre¬ 
ceding him; every one of the narrators mu.st 
bo conspicuous for bis learning, so that he 
might be safely presumed to bo cempetent 
both to undoi .stand correctly, and faithfully 
deliver to others, the sense of the tradition ; 


the import of the tradition must not be con¬ 
trary to the injunctions contained in the 
Qur’an, or to the religious doctrines deduced 
from that Book, or to the tiaditions proved 
to be correct; and the nature of the import 
of the tradition must not be such as persons 
might hesitate in accepting. 

Any tradition thus proved genuine can be 
made the basis of any religious doctrine; but 
notwithstanding this, another objection may 
he raised against it, which is, that this tradi¬ 
tion is the statement of one person only, and 
thereforo, cannot, prctperly, bo believed in 
implicitly. For obviating this, three grades 
have been again formed of the hadis proved 
as genuine. These three grades are the fol¬ 
lowing : Mutaivdtir, Mashhur, and 

Knahar-i-Ahad. 

Mutawatir us an appellation given to those 
hadis only that have always been, from the 
time of the Prophet, over afterwards recog¬ 
nised and accepted by every associate of the 
Prophet, and every learned iiuli\ idual, as 
authentic and genuine, and to which no one 
ha.s raised any objection. All learned Mu¬ 
hammadan divines of every period have 
declared that the Qur’an only is the Hadis 
Mutawatir; but S(»me doftors have declared 
certam other hadis also to be Mutawatir, the 
number, however, of .such l.adis not exceed¬ 
ing five. Such are the traditions that are 
implicitly believed and ought to be leligiously 
observed. 

MaJihfn US a title given to those traditions 
that, in every ago, have been believed to bo 
genuine, by some learned persons. Those are 
the traditions which arc found recorded in 
the best works that treat of them, and, 
living been generally accepted as genuine, 
form the nucleus of some of the Muslim doc¬ 
trines. 

Khihar-i-Aiuid (oi hadis related by one 
per.son), is an a})})ellation given to tradition.s 
that do not possess any of tlio qualities be¬ 
longing to the traditions of the first two 
grades. Opinions of the learned are divided 
whether or not they can form the ba.sis of 
any religious doctrine. 

Persons who undertook the ta.sk of collect¬ 
ing traditions had neither time nor opportu¬ 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, and some of them col¬ 
lected together whatsoever came under their 
notice, while others collected only those 
whose narrators wore acknowledgci| to be 
trustworthy and honest jiersniis, leaving en¬ 
tirely upon their readers the task of investi¬ 
gating and examining all the above-mentioned 
particulars, as well as of deciding their com¬ 
parative moril.s, their genuineness, and the 
quantum of credit due to them. 

There is some difi’crenco of opinion as to 
wiio first attempted to collect the traditions, 
and to compile them in a' book. Some say 
‘Abdu ’l-iMalik i})n Juraij of Makkah, who 
died A.II 150. whilst others assert that the 
collection, which is still extant, bv the Imiim 
Mri!ik,who died a.h. 170, was the first colloc- 
tiou. The woik ))y Imam Malikjs still held 
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in Tcry great esteem, and although not gene¬ 
rally included among the standard six, it is 
belieTed by many to be the source from 
whence a great portion of their materials arc 
derived. 

The following are the Sihdhu ^s-Sitiah, or 

six correct’^ books, received by Sunni 
Muslims ;— 

(1) Muhammad Isma’il al-BukJmriy a.u. 
256. 

(2) Muslim ibnu ’1-Hajjaj, a.h. 261. 

(3) Abu ‘Isa Muhammad, ct-Tirviizi, A.it. 

279. 

(4) Abu D^ud as-Sajlstani, a.it. 275. 

(5) Abu ‘Abdi ’r-Rahman an-Nasai, a.h. 
303. 

(6) Abii ‘Abdi ’Uah Muhammad IbnMdjah, 
A.H. 273. 

According to the Ithdfu 'n-'NuhalS, there 
are as many as 1,465 collections of traditions 
in existence, although the six ah-eady re¬ 
corded are the more generally used amongst 
the Sunnis. 

It is often stated by European writers that 
the Shi‘ahs reject the Traditions. This is 
not correct. The Sunnis arrogate to them¬ 
selves the title of Traditionists; but tho 
Shhahs, although they do not accept tho col¬ 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnis, 
receive jive, collections of Ahadis, upon which 
their system of law, both civil and loligious, 
is founded. 

(1) The Kdfi, by Abii Ja‘far Muhammad 
ihn Ya‘qub, a.h. 329. 

(3) The Man~ld-yastahziiahu 'f-Faql/i, b/ 
Shaikh ‘AH, a.h. 381. 

(3) 'fho Tahzlh, by Shailiji Abii Ja‘far 
Muhammad ibn ‘All ibn Husain, a.h. 466. 

(4) Tlio Istihsdr, by the same author. 

(5) The Nahju H-JBaldyhah, by Saiyid ar- 
Razi, A.H. 406. 

There are many stories vvhich illustrate 
the importance tho Companions of the Pro- 
piiet attached to Suimah. Tho Khalifah 
‘Umar looked towards the black stone at 
Makkah, and said, “By God, I know that 
thou art only a stone, and canst grant, no 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not 
known that tho Prophet kissed tbco, I would 
not have done so, but on account of that I do 
it.” iVbdu ’Uah ibn ‘Umar was seen riding 
his eamel round and round a certain place, 
(ii answer to an inquiry as to his reason for ro 
doing, ho said : I know not, only I have seen 
tho Prophet do so here.” Ahmad ibn Hanhal 
is said to have been appointed on account 
ot the caro with wdiich he ohsoi vod the Sun- 
nah. Ono day when sitting in an assembly, ho 
alono of all present observed some foimal 
custom authorised by the jiractico of the 
Prophet Gabriel at once a})poarod and in¬ 
formed him that now, and on account of his 
act, he was appointed an Imiim A-iul on 
another occasion it i.s said this gre.ai tiadi- 
tionist would not even oat water-melons, 
l^c cause, although ho knew tho Pro phot ate 
them, ho could not, learn whether ho ate 
them with or without the rind, or w’hcth<‘r he 
broke, bit or cut them and he torbade a 
woman, who questioned him as to the pro¬ 
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prioty of the act, to spin by the light of 
torches passing in the sti-oots hy night, be¬ 
cause the Prophet bad not mentioned that it 
was lawful to do .so. 

Tho modern Wahhabis being, for the most 
part, tollowors of Ibn Ilanbal, attach great 
importance to the teaching of the Traditions, 
and have therefore ciiuscd a revival of this 
branch of Muslim literature, [waihiabi.] 

We are indebted to Sir Wilham Muir’s 
Introduction to the Life of Alc.homct, for the 
following:— 

“Mahuinetan Iradhicn consists of the say¬ 
ings of the friends and followers of tho Pro¬ 
phet, handed down by a real or siippo.sod 
chain of narrators to tho period when tlicy 
were collected, recorded, and classilled. Tho 
process of trancinis.sion w'as foi tho most part 
oral. It may be sketched us follows. 

“ After tho death of Mahomet, tho main 
employment of his followers was arms. Tho 
pursuit of pleasure, and tho formal round of 
religious ohsorvance.s, filled nj) tin' niteislice.s 
of active life, hut afi'orded soanty exeicise foi 
tho higher faculties of the mind, d’ho tedium 
of long and irksome marches, and tho lazy 
intervals from one camjKaigu to another, fell 
listlessly upon a sim]>le and semi-harliaroiis 
race. These intervals were occupied, and 
that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling u]) 
tho pa.st in familiar conversation or moio foi- 
mal discourse. On -svhat topic, then, would 
the. early MosIt?in.s more cntliusiastically des¬ 
cant than on tho acts and .sayings of that 
wcndeiful man who had called them into e\- 
i.stcncn as a conquering nation, and had 
placed in their hands ‘ the lioys both ot this 
w'orld and of Paiadlse ’ 1* 

“ Thus the coinerseof Mahom'n’.s followois 
would he much about him. T he majc.sty ot 
his character gained gieatno.ss hv < ontemjila- 
tion ; and, a.u timo lemovod linn taither and 
farther from them, the hneameuis oi thn mys¬ 
terious mortal wdm was w’ujit hold fannhai 
intercourse with the messongei .s of hnuvon, 
ro.sr in dimmer, but. in more gigantic piopoi- 
tions Tho iniml was uiicousnuusl^ led on to 
think of him as endowed with supernatui.tI 
powei, and ev('.r surroiinded by siipcinatui a) 
agency. IJoro was the maleiial out of ■'•slin b 
Tradition grew luxuriantly Uhenevri tiicre 
was at hand standard of lad whereby 
these recitals may be testc'd, the mornoi v "’U.s 
aided by the urn becked ei'iort.s of the imugi- 
nation r and us <hiv.s tolled on, the lallci 


ement gamed (oinpldo .tsct-nn.-tn'-y 
“.Such IS the I-Lsuil which ih<- laps, of 'mat 
ould natuially ha^e uimu Liic mind,'. .tkI 
le narialnes ol tiio or ‘ Uomi'aMons 

• Mahomet, mme v.spe.'mlh ot those -iu, 

creyoungwlK'n Am,I th,-,. 

IOC 6pnui;f u}. ^ iio.o. . i, n i o 

bet, who looked up to hi» , o..t,'..ipo.a.io^ 
itb a superslitiou.M rt'Vi'rence, am u. i.*- 

,nod to then -itorioH ot him us 1,. Ho' 

I „ aio.sonKO. fl o.u tho other oi d ' s i 
:.ss,hl,.. luthor of iM.dullubl Ihul thou l.lod 

uilh Mahoui.it t u-,;,. thi ,|Ui'l.oii 
,.«ssod b, u p.oo. Muolom r,. 

usqUHOf Kiua, - .hUbt th.,.. loallv boo th. 
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Prophet, and wort thou jd familial terma 
with him?’—Son of my ancle 1 it is Indeed 
as thou eayost.’—‘ And how wert thou wont 
'o behave towards the Prophet? —‘Verily f 
ve uricd tc labour hard to please him.’— * 
Well, by the Lord r exclaimed the ardent ! 
listener, ‘ had 1 been but alive in hi? time. I 
would not have alio wed him co put his blessed { 
foot upon the earth, but would have borne 
him on my shoulders wberevei he listed 
(^Hishami, p. 295.) Upon another occasion 
the youthful Obeida listened to a Companion 
who was reciting before an assembly how 
the Prophet’s head wag shaved at tho Pib 
grimage, and the hair distribute amongst 
his followers, the eyes ot the young man 
glistened as the speaker proceeded, and he 
intenupted him with the impatient exclama¬ 
tion,—* Would that I had even a single one of 
those trlY^sed hairs 1 I would cheri.sh it for 
evei, inq prize it beyond all the gold and 
3ilvei in the world’ (Kdtib al Wdekidi^ 
p. 279 ) Such were the natural feelings of 
fond devotion with which the Prophet came 
to be regarded by the followers of the • Com¬ 
panions.’ 

“ A.8 the tale of the Companions was thus 
taken up by theii followers, distance began 
to invest it with an Jnoreasing chai’m, while 
Iho products of living faith and warm imagi¬ 
nation were being fast debased by supersti¬ 
tious credulity. This second generation are 
termed in the language of the patriotic lore 
of Arabia, Tdbum^ oi.‘ Successors.' Here and 
there a Companion survived till near tho end 
of the first century ; but. for all practical pur¬ 
poses, they ^had passed off the atage before 
the commencement of Its last quarter. Their 
first Successors,, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the 
latter half of the same century, though some 
pf the oldest may have survived fpr a lime 
in the second 

“ Meanwhile a new cause was at work, 
which gave to the tales of Mahomet’s com¬ 
panions a fresh and an adventitious impor¬ 
tance. 

“The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated 
race, found in the Coian ample provisions for 
tho regulation of all their affaiis, religious, 
social, and political. But tho aspect of Islani 
soon underwent a mighty change. Scarcely 
was the Projihct dead whoh his followers 
issued forth from their barren peninsula, 
armod witli tho warrant of the Coran to im¬ 
pose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of tho earth. Within a century they 
had, as a fir.sl step to tbi.s universal subjuga¬ 
tion, conquered every land that intcivoncd 
between the b.anka of the Oxus and tho far¬ 
thest shores of Northern Africa and of Spain ; 
rnd had enrolled the groat majoritj' of thcii 
peoples under tho .standard of tho Coran 
This vast empire differed widely indeed from 
the Arabia of Mahomet’s time; and that 
whieh \%cU sufficed for the patriarchal sim¬ 
plicity and limited social «.yt,ieiu of the early 
Arabs, became uttoily madeqnate foi the 
hourly multiplying wants of their doscendanls. 
Uewded cities, like Fostat. Kufa, and Damas- 


cn&, required an elaborate compilation of 
laws for the guidance of theii courts of jus¬ 
tice now political relations demanded a 
system of international equity . the specula¬ 
tions of a people before w^om literature was 
preparing to throw open her arena, and the 
controversies of eagei factions upon nice 
points of Mahometan faith, wore impatient of 
tho narrow limit? which confined them ; —all 
called loudly for the enlargoment of tho 
scanty and nii\cd dogmas of the Coran, and 
for the development of its defective code of 
ethics. , 

“ And yet it was tho cardinal principle of 
early Islam, that tho standard of Law, of 
Theology, and of Politics, was tho Coran and 
the Coran alone By it Mahomet himself 
ruled; to it in his teaching he always re¬ 
ferred , from it he professed to derive hia 
opiniens, and upon it to ground his decisions. 
If ho, the Messenger of the Lord, and tho 
Founder of tho faith, was thus bound by the 
Coran, much more were the Caliphs, his un¬ 
inspired substitutes. Now and unforeseen 
circumstances were continually ari.ging, for 
which the Coran contained no provision. It 
no longer sufiSced for its original object. 
How then wore its deficiencies to bo sup¬ 
plied ? 

*‘ The difficulty was Resolved by adopting 
the Custom or ‘ Soknat’ of Mahomet, that is, 
his sayings and his practice^ as a supplement 
to the Ooran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet now acquired an unlooked- 
for value, £/e had never held himself to bs 
infallible, except w’hen directly inrspirod of 
God; but this now doctrine assumed that a 
heavenly and unen-ing ‘guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life* 
Tradition was thus invested with the force of 
law, and with some of the authority of inspi¬ 
ration. It was in groat measure owing to 
the rise of thi.s theory, that, during the first 
century of Islam, the cumbrous recitals of 
tradition sO W outstripped the dimensions of 
reality. Tho prerogative now claimed foi 
Tradition stimulated the growth of fabri¬ 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
every kind of story, spuriou.s or real, touch¬ 
ing tho Prophet. Before tho close of the 
century it had imparted an almost incredible 
impulse to the search for traditions, and had 
in fact given birth to the new profession of 
Collectors. Mon devoted their lives to tU® 
business. They travelled from city to city^ 
and from tribe to tribe, over tho whole Maho¬ 
metan world; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet’s biogu’aphy yet 
lingering among tho Companions^ tlie Succes* 
5or5, and their descendants; and committed 
to writing tho tales' and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and 
admiring auditors. 

“Tho work, however, too closely affected 
the public inleiests. and the political aspect 
of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual /cal. About a hundred years 
after Mahomet, the Caliph Omar II. issued 
circular order.'^ for tho formal collection of 
all extant tiaditions. [He committed to Abu 
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Baer ibn Muhammad the task of compihrg all 
tho traditions he could meet with This tra- 
ditionifit died A.ll. 120, aged 84. Sj)ronger’s 
Mohammed^ p 67.] Tho task thus begun 
continued to bo vigorously prosecuted, but wc 
possess no authentic remains of any compi¬ 
lation of an earlier date than tho middle or 
end of the second century Then, indeed, 
ample materials had been amassed, and they 
have been handed down to us both in tho 
£hape of Biographies and of general Collect 
lions, which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the 
minutest incidents of his life.' 

<‘It thus appears that the traditions 
now possess remained generally in an unre¬ 
corded form for at least the greater part of a 
century. It is not indeed denied that some 
of Mahomet’s sayings may possibly have been 
noted down in writing during his life-time, 
and from that soui'ce copied and propagated 
afterwards. Wc say possiblg^ for the evidence 
in favour of any such record itt meagre, sus¬ 
picious, and contradictory. Tho few and un¬ 
certain statements of this nature may have 
owed their origin to tho authority which a 
habit of bhoTcind would impart to tho name 
of a Companion, supposed to have practised 
it. . . It is hardly possible that, if tho cus¬ 
tom had prevailed of svriting down Maho¬ 
met’s sayings during his life, wo should not 
haveliad frequent intimation of the fact, with 
notices of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents,"and peculiar aulho- 
ffty.of their records. But no such references 
or quotations are anywhere to bo found. It 
cannot be objected that tho Arabs tiusled so 
implicitly to their memory that they regarded 
oral to be as authoritative as recorded nar¬ 
ratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter *, for we see that Omar \va.s afraid 
lest even tho Coran, believed by him to be 
divine and itself the subject of heavenly care, 
fjhould become defective if left to tho tnemory 
of man. Just as little weight, on the other 
hand, should bo allowed to the tradition that 
Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting 
down his words •, though it is is not easy to 
seo how that tradition could have gained 
currency at all, had it been the regular and 
constant practice of any persons to record 
his sayings. The truth appears to^ be that 
there was in reality no such practice ; and 
that the story of the prohibition, though spu¬ 
rious, embodies tho after-thought of serious 
Mahometans as to what Mahomet would 
have said, had he foreseen the loo.se and fa¬ 
bricated stories that sprang up, and tho real 
danger his people would fall into of allowing 
Tradition to supersede the Coran. Tho evils 
of Tradition wore, ra truth, as little thought 
of as its value was perceived, till many years 
after Mahomet’s death. 

“ But even wore we to admit all that has 
been advanced, it would prove ,no more than 
that some sf the Companions used to keep me¬ 
moranda of the Prophet’s sayings. Now. un¬ 
less it be possible to connect such memoranda 
with extant Tradition, the concession would 
he useless. But it is not. as fa; as, I know, 
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; dcmcnstrahlo ol anv 

I of tjaditions now in 


single rniditior 

• * , --existence tl at thc\ \N,.r. 

copioft from .sucli momorandr., o. bavt boor, 
donved m any vav from tlicm To pro-.o 
thcroforo. that traditions were at fust 
recoKled, will not hclj ur, to a knowhsl^c- 
of whether any of Ihoso still exist or t- •. 
discriininatioi) ot them from others reslme (c 
a purely oral basis Tho very most that 
could be urged from the promises is, that our 
present collections may contain some tradi¬ 
tions founded upon a recorded original, and 
banded down in writing; hut we are unablo 
to .single out any individual tradition and 
make such affirmHtion regarding it The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this 
respect on the same uncoitain ground, and 
tho unccrtaintv of any one jiortion (ajiait 
from internal evidence of probability) aitnehos 
equally to the whole Wo cannot with con¬ 
fidence, or even with the least show of likeli¬ 
hood, affiim of uny tradition that it was re¬ 
corded till nearly tho end of the first century 
of tho Hegira. 

*'Wc see, then, how entiicly tradition, as 
now possofised by us, rests Us authority on 
the meiiuny of those who handed it down , and 
how dependent thi'refoic it must have heoii 
upon their convictions and Ihoir prejudices. 
For, in addition to tho cfmiiiion frailty of 
human recollection which lendera tiadi- 
tional evidence notoriously mlijin, and to tho 
nirors or exaggerations whi'di always distort 
a n.o.rrativc traiisrniUcd orally through many 
witnesses, there exist throughout Mahornolau 
Tradition abundant indications of actual fa¬ 
brication ; and there may eveiywheie bo 
traced tho indirect but not lesf powerful and 
dangerous influence of i silently working 
bias, which insensildy gave Us r'oloui and its 
shape, t(» all tho stones of then Piophct ttca 
sured up in tho inemonos of the bcho'ors. 


That the Collector^ FradUion rendered 
an important ser\ico to Islam, and o^en to 
history, cannot bo doubted. Iho vast tb/od 
of tradition, ponied forth fiom evury qiuuler 
of the Moslem ompiiu, and daily gatheiing 
volume from innumeiabio tiibulaiics, nas 
composed of tho most beteiogenci.u:- cle- 
mont.s, without the labours of the ti.idi- 
tionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable, 
would have piinglcd togelhoi in undistm- 
guishablo confusion ft is a logit imate, info- 
rcnco from the foregoing sketch, that I iadi- 
tion, in tho second contuiy, ombra(‘ed a largo 
clement of truth. That even le.sporUioly 
derived traditions often contained much that 
was exaggerated and fabulous, i.s an equally 
fair conclusion. It is proved hy tlio Umi- 
monv of tho Collectors Ihotnsolvc.s.Ua. thou¬ 
sands and tens of thous.vnds woro^ ounent 
in their times, which no.^casod 
shadow of authority. The mass may bo 
likened to tho image m Kehuchadnezear o 
dream, formed by the unnatural umou o 
irold ot eilver, oh the baser metals, and of 
clay - and here th» more valuable paits wore 
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fast commingling hopelessly with the had.” 
(Muir’s Lift of Mahomet^ voL i., Intro, p. 
xxTiii.) 

TRANSMIGRATION OP SOULS.’ 

[TJhNASUXHa] 

TREATY. Arabic'Ay (•M®)- The 

observance of treaties is enjoined in the 
Qur’an (Surah viii. 58; ix. 4); but if peace 
be made "witK aliens for a specitied term (e.g. 
ten yeaw), and afterwards the Muslim leader 
shall perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim interest to break it, ho may 
in that case lav^fully renew the war, after 
giving the enemy due notice. {Hidaudh^ vol. 
ii. p. 151; Arabic edition, vol. ii. p. 423.) 

The negotiations between John the Chris- 
tigin prince of Ailah, are an interesting inch 
dent in the life of Muhammad, as indicating 
the spirit of Islam, in its early history, towards 
Christianity. In the first place, Muhammad 
addressed to John the following letter ;— 

“ To John ( YaAy«)j the son of Rubah, and 
the chiefs of the tribe of Ailah. Peace be 
unto you I Praise be to God, besides whom 
there 18 no God. I will not fight against you 
until I receive an answer to this letter.* Be¬ 
lieve, or else pay tribute {jizyah). Bo obe¬ 
dient unto God and to His Apostle. Receive 
the embassy of God’s Apostle, ^d honour 
thorn, and clothe them with excellent vest¬ 
ments, and not with inferior raiment. Spe¬ 
cially honour Haris ibn Zaid, for as long as 
my messengers arc pleased, so am I likewise. 
Ye know the tribute. It yo de-iro security 
by sea and by land, obey God and His Apostle, 
and you will be defended from every attack, 
whether by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose God and Ilis Apostle,! \m' 11 not accept 
a single thing from you until I have fought 
against you, and have slain your men, and 
have taken captive your women and children. 
For, m truth, 1 am God’s Apostle. Believe in 
God and in His Apostle, as' you do in the 
Messiah the son of Mary •, for tiuly he is the 
Word of God,and I believe in him as an apostle 
of God. Submit, then, before trouble roaches 
you. 1 commend this omba.ssy to you. Give 
to Hannalah three measuies ol barley, for 
Harmalah hath indeed interceded for you A.s 
for me, if it were not for the Lord and for this 
intercession, I would not have .sent any em¬ 
bassy to you, until you had been brought 
face to face with my army Rut now sub¬ 
mit to my embassy, and God wil] be your 
protector, a» well as Muhammad and all his 
followers. This embassy doth fongist of 
Shurahbil, and Ubaiy, and Harmalah, and 
Haris ibn Zaid Unto you us the protection 
of God and of his Apostle If you submit, 
then peaCL- be unto you. and convey the 
people of Maqniih back to rbeu land.’' 

Upon lecoipt of thus mesh.ige. John han- 
tened to Muhammad’s ••■imp. »^’bere hr vi?ao 
received with kindness .and ha^^mg made sub 
mission and having agreed lo pay »'*itiut.o of 
300 dinars u. year, ths fnllo^ing t.roi% 4 .v 
ratified •— 

** In the nulue Uod. tbn Moroitol, tb** 


Gracious. A treaty of Peace from God, ancH 
from Muhammad the Apostle of God, granted 
unto Yahya ibn Rubah and unto the tribe of 
Ailah. 'Por them who stay at home and for 
those who travel abroad, there is the security 
of God and the security of Muhammad the 
Apostle of God, and for all who are with 
them, whether they belong to Syria, or to al- 
Ya'man, or to the sea-coast. Whoso breaketn, 
this treaty, his wealth shall not save him; 
it shall be the fair prize of whosoever shall 
capture him. It shall not be^ lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah from going to the 
springs which they have hitherto usedi nor 
from any journey they .may desire to make, 
whether by land or by sea. This is the wri¬ 
ting of Juhaim and Shurah,bn by the command 
of the Apostle of God.” [toleration.] 

TRIBUTE, [jihad, jizyah, taxa^ 

TION, TREATY.] 

TRINITY. Arabic Tasks 

“ Holy Trinity,” a^-i^dtu^u H-Aqdas 

The references to the doctrine ef 
the Holy Trinity in the Qur’an occur in two 
Surahs, both of them composed by Muham¬ 
mad towards tho close of his career at al- 
Madlnah. 

Surah iv. 169: “Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not ‘ Three.’” 

Surah v. 77 : “ They misbelieve who say, 

‘ Verily God is the thixd of three.’ . . . The 
Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only a prophet,, 

. . . and hi.s mother was a confessor, they 
both ato food.” 

Surah v. IIG: “And when God shall say, 

‘ 0 Jesus son of Mary, hast thou said unto 
mankind: Take mo and my mother as two 
Gods besides God 'i ” 

Al-Baizawi, in his remarks on Surah iv. 
169, says, tho Christians made tho Trinity 
consist of Allah, al-Masih, and Maryam\ and 
•Tahilu ’d-din takes tho same view. A.1- 
Baizawi, however, refers to a view taken of 
tho Trimty, by some Christinns in his day,, 
who explained it to bo, Ah, Father, or tho 
Essence of God; Ibn, Son, or tho Knowledge 
of God ; and RuIlu H-Quds, tho Life of God. 

In a work quoted in tho Kashfu 'z-Zunun,, 
entitled al-Jnsdnu 'l-Kdnul (written by tho 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili, 
lived A. 11 . 767 -811) it is said that when tho 
Christians found that there was at the com¬ 
mencement of the Infil the superscription 
^ * In the name of tho 

Father and Son,' they took the words m their 
natuial meaning, and [thinking it ought to bo 
ul6, father, Uimn, mothoi, and Ibn, son] un¬ 
derstood by the Spirit, by Uium, Mary,, 
and hy fbn, .Jesu'^, and on this account they 
said, Sdliiiu !:>(ild,satin, i.t. ‘ (God is) the third 
of three.’ (Surah v 11 But they did not 
understand that by .46 is meant God Most 
High, by Unim, liio Aldhiyatu *l-JfaqdHq, or 
* F.ssencoul Truth ” {Qaidaiias veritatuin), and 
by !the Book of God, which is called the 
H'u/vf//* 'IMutlaq, or ‘Absolute Existence,’ 
bning an emanation of the Essence of Truth,. 

It 16 implied in the v\ords of the Qur’an,. 
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Silrah xiii. 9; ‘And with him is the Ummu 
'I-Kitdb, or tho Mother of the Book.’ ” 

In the Ghiydsit 'l-Lug])dt, in toroy it is said 
the Nazarenes {Nasdrd) sayth.re aro three 
aqdnimy or principles, namely, wujud (entity), 
haydt (life), and 'ihn (knowledge) ; and also Ab 
(Father), Jbn (Son), and mhu H-Quds (Holy 
Spirit) [INJIL, JESUS, spikit.] 

It is evident • neitlier Muhammad nor 
his followers (either immediate or remote), 
had any true conception of the Catholic doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, but tho elimination of the 
Holy Spirit from the Trinity is not strange, 
when wo remember that Muhammad was 
under the impression that the angel Gabriel 
was tho Holy Ghost. 

As the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ia one 
of several stumbling-blocks to the Muslim’s 
reception of Christianity, wo cannot refrain 
from quoting Charles Kingsley’s \Vords ad¬ 
dressed to Thomas Cooper on tho subject 
(vol. i. p. 311) ;— 

“ They will say ‘ Three in one ’ is contrary 
to sense and experience. Answer, ‘ That ia 
your ignorance.’ Every comparative anato¬ 
mist will tell you tho exact contrary, that . 
among the most common, though the most 
puzzling plienomcna, is multiplicity in unity 
—divided life in the same individual of every 
extraordinary variety of case. That distinc¬ 
tion of persons with unity of individuality 
(what the old schoolmen properly called sub- 
.stance) is lo be met with in some thousand 
species cf animals, e.g. all the compound 
polypes, and that tho soundest jihysiologists, 
like Huxley, are compelled to talk of these 
animals in metaphysic terms, just as para¬ 
doxical as, and almost identical with, those 
of the theologian. Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Being who has con¬ 
ceived and made all other beings, it is absurd 
to suppose in Him, some law of multiplicity 
in unity, analogous to that on which Ho has 
constructod so many millions of His, crea¬ 
tures. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ But my heart demands tho Trinity, as 
much as my reason. I want to bo sure that 
God cares for us, that God is our Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, sacrificed 
Himself for us* I do not merel}^ want to lovo 
Christ—a Christ, some creation or emanation 
of God’s—whose will and character, for 
aught I know, may be diflferont from God’s. 

I want to love and honour tho absolute, 
abysmal God Himself, and none other will 
satisfy lue; and in the doctrine of Christ j 
being co-equal and co-oternal, sent by, sacri¬ 
ficed by, His Father, that Ho might do His 
Father’s will, I find it; and no puzzling texts, 
like tho.so you quote, shall rob mo of that 
rest for my heart, that Christ is the exact 
counterpart of Him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

TROVES, Arabic luqtah (^), I 

signifies property which a person finds on ! 
the ground, and takes away for the purpose j 
of preserving it in the manner of a trust. A i 
trove under ten dirhams must be advertised j 
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for some days, or as lonpr a, ho may deem 
expedion,; but if it exceed ten diiUams in 
value, ho _ must advertise it for a year 
(Hamilton s Huldyahy vol. ii. p. 2G6.) ^ 

TRUMPET. Arabic sur (,-■) 

According to tho Qur’an, Surah xxxix 68 

b^n ,''"“ifi''‘ Hosnrrcction 

shalho bown twice. “The trumpet fh.all 
bo blown (fiibst), and those who are in the 
heavens and in the earth Bh.-ill swoon (or 
die), save whom God pleases. Then it shall 
bo b own again, and, lo I they shall rise again 
and look on.” _ ^ 

Al-Baizriwi says there will only bo the.so 
two blasts, but Ti'aditionists assert there will 
bo three. The blast of consternation^ tho blast 
of €xa nil nation, and tho blast of resurrection, 
for an account of which, see the article on 
RE.SURRECTION. 


TUBBA* A tribe of Himja- 

ritc Arabs, whose kings were called Tubba^, 
or Succe>ssor3,” and who aro mentioned in 
tho Qur’an, Surah xliv, 35: “ Aro they better 
than the people of Tubba^ and those before 
them? Verily, they were sinners, and we 
destroyed them.” 


TUHlR (;^). The period of purity 

in a woman, [divorce, purification.] 

^ TULAIHAH A chief of 

the Baiiu Asad, a warrior of note and in- 
fiuence in Najd, who claimed to have a 
divine commission in tho days of Muhammad, 
but who was afterwards subdued by Khalid 
iiudor tho Kjialifato of Abu Bakr, and em¬ 
braced Islam. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 
vol. iv. p, 240.) 

TUR (;yj=). Chaldee (1) A 

mount, At-Tur, the mountain mentioned in 
in the Qur’an, Surah ii. GO: “ When wo took 
a covenant (jai^dq) with you, and held the 
mountain (ready to fall) over you.’’ This 
is generally understood to moan Turn Saind\ 
or Mount Sinai, but al-B.-iizawi says it w^as 
Jahal Zubail. In Persian, tho mountain is 
called Koh-i-Tur, or the Mount of Tur. In 
Arabia, tho name is given to the Mount 
Sinai of Scripture. 

(2) Tho title of the Lnnd Surah of the 
Qur’an. 

TURBAN". AmhicGmumah (^Uc), 
Persian dastdr (^U«.j), Ilindustdiii 
pagrl The turban, which 

consists of a stifT round cap, occasionally 
rising to a considorablo height, and a long 
piece of muslin, often as much as twenty-four 
yards in length, wound romid it, is amongst 
all Muhammadan nations a sign of autho¬ 
rity and honour, and it is hold to bo dis¬ 
respectful to stand in the presence of a 
person of respectability, or to worship God, 
with the head uncovered. Shaikhs and pe»^ 
sons of religious pretensions wear green tur¬ 
bans. The Coptic Christians in Egypt wear 
a blue turban, having been compelled to du 
30 by an edict published in A,n, 1301. Iz 
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some parts of laliim, it is usual to set apart 
a Maulawi, or to appoint a chief or ruler, by 
placing a turban on his head. 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of tho 
Old Testainent are but varieties of the head¬ 
dress known in the East as the turban. Canon 
Cook, in the Spf'-dker's Commentanj^ on Exodu.s 
xxviii. 4, 37, says the mitznepheth^ or “mitre” 
of the Hebrew Bible, “ according to the de¬ 
rivation of the word, and from the statement 
in verse 39, was a twi.sted band of linen 
coiled into a cap,' to which the name mitre 
in its original sense closely answers, but which 
in moiicrn u.^^age would rather be called a 
turban.” 

The teiTU used in the Hebrew’ Bible for put¬ 
ting on the tzaniph or tho peer, “ bonnet,” in 

Ex.xxix. 9,Lev. viii. 13, is “ to 

" T * ^ 

bind round,” and would therefore indicate 
that even in the earliest periods of Jowd.'sh his¬ 
tory the head-dress w'as similar in character 
to that now seen amongst the different Muslim 
♦I'.bos of tho world. 

.. Josephus’ account of the high priest’s mitre 
toiaecUiiUTi he says {AntiqintieSf book iii. ch. 
TU. p, 31: “ Its make is such that it seems to 
be atcown being made of thick sw’athcs, but 


the contexture is of linen, and it is doubled 
many times, and sown together; besides which, 
a piece of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from tho upper part, and reaches down to tho 
forehead and the scams of tho swathes, which 
w’ould otherwi.so appear indecently; this ad¬ 
heres closely upon tho solid jiart of the head, 
and is thereto so iirmly fixed that it may not 
fall off during tho sacred service about tho 
sacriticos.” 

The varieties of turban worn in tho East 
are very great, and their peculiarities are best 
illustrated by tho accompanying drawing, 
giving seventeen different styles of tying up 
the turban. In books w’ritten upon the sub¬ 
ject in Eastern languages, it is said that there 
are not fewer than a thousand methods of 
binding tho turban. It is in the peculiar 
method of tying on, and of arranging this 
head-dress, that not only tribal and religiou.s 
distinctioiLS are seen, but even peculiarities of 
disposition. Tho humility or piido, tho virtue 
or vice, as well as the social standing of tho 
individual, is supposed to be indicated in his 
method of binding the turban upon bis head. 
And travellers in the Ea.st can at once dis¬ 
tinguish the different races by Ihoir tmbans, 
[dress.] 
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TTJHK. Arabic tarlc or turk 
pi. ahCtl. (1) A term a])]died by Euro]K‘an 
w’riteis to express Muliammadans of all 
nationalities. (See Book of Common Pmyer, 
Collect fur (looil Frulay) 

(2) An inhabitant of Turkornania, Turki- 
stan or Transoxania, so named from Tur, 
eldest son of Faridiin, to whom his father 
gave it for an inhoritauco. Also of those 
numerous races of Tartars who claim to be 
descended from Turk, a son of Japhet. Turkt 
WuM, a Chinese Taiiar. 

(3) A native of European or Asiatic 
Turkey. Halaku, tho Turk, a grandson of 
.Tengiz Khun, took Baghdad a.i>. 1258, and 
about forty years afterwards ‘Usman (Oth- 
man) founded the ‘Usmani or Turk dynasty 


.at Con.stantino))le, a.d. 1299. Hence Muham¬ 
madans weio know’ll to the European Chris¬ 
tians as Tiuks. 

The w’ord Turk is also frequently used by 
Rikh writers to express iduhanimadaiLS in 
general. J he terms Turk and AlusiiluHin are 
employed interchangeably, [kiialifah.] 

TUWA A sacred valley 

mentioned in the Qur’an;— 

Surah xx. 12: “0 MosFs ! verily I am thy 
Lord, so take off thy sandals ; thou art in tho 
sacred valley of Tuwa, and I have chosen 
thee.” 

Surah Ixxix. IG: “ Has the story of Mosea 
reached you? when hia Lord nddreased him 
m tho holy valley of TawnT,” 
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‘UBA1?AH IBN as-SAMIT 

One of the Ansars of 

al-Madinah, who was afterwards employed 
by Abu Bakr to collect the scattered sen¬ 
tiences of the Qur’an. 

‘TJBtJDlYAH [slavery]. 

al-UFUQU ’L.A‘LA (J^^\ ^^\). 

Lit. “The Loftiest Tract.” (1) The place in 
which it is said Gabriel was when he taught 
Muhammad, see Surah liii. 7; “ One mighty 
in power (Shadidu H-QuwS) taught him, en¬ 
dowed with sound understanding, and ap¬ 
peared, he being in the loftiest tract.” 

(2) According to the ^ufis, it is the highest 
spiritual state a man can attain in the mystic 
life. 

UHNtJKH The Enoch of 

the Old Testament, supposed to be tho Idris 
of the Qur’an. A full account of this per¬ 
sonage will be found in the article on idris. 

UHIJD(ao^). Ohod. A hill about 

three miles distant from al-Madinah, and de¬ 
scribed by Burckhardt as a rugged and 
almost insulated offshoot of tho great moun¬ 
tain range. Celebrated for the battle fought 
by Muhammad and the victory gained over 
the Muslims by the Quraish, a,ii. 3. (Muir’s 
Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 266 se^q.) 

fMUHAMMAD.l 

‘UJ (s^). The son of ‘“Qq. A 

giant who is said to have been born in the 
days of Adam, and lived through the Deluge, 
as the water only came up to his waist, and 
to have died in the days of Moses, the great 
lawgiver having smitten him on tho foot with 
his rod. He lived 3,500 years. ( GJnt/d^u ’/- 
LugAdt, in loco.) The Og tho Bible, con¬ 
cerning whom as-6uyuti wrote a long book 
tnken chiefly from Rabbinic traditions. 
(Ewald, Gesch. i. 306.) An apocryphal book 
of Og was condemned by Pope Ge'lasius, 
(Dec. vi. 13.) 

UKAIDAR The Christian 

chief of Dumah, who was taken prisoner by 
Khalid, 9. (Muir’s Lt/e of'Mahomet, new 
cd. p. 458.) 

In the Traditions it is said: “ ]^alid took 
Ukaidar prisoner because the Prophot for¬ 
bade killing him. And tho Prophet did not 
kill him, but made peace with him, when ho 
paid the poll-tax.’^ {^Mishkdi, book xvii. 
ch. ix.) 

Sir W. ^uir says ho became a Muslim, 
but revolted after tho death of Muhammad. 

‘XJjKAZ (bV5^). An annual fair of 

tWenty-one days, which was held between at- 


Taif and Nayilah, and which Was opened on 
the first day of the month of Zu ’1-Qa‘clah, 
at the commencement of tho three sacred 
months. It was abolished by Muhammad. 

Mi. Stanley Lane Poole says {Selections 
fiom the Kur-dn) :— 

“Theio was one place where, above all 
others, the Ka^eedeha (Qasidahs) of tho an¬ 
cient Arabs were recited: this was 'OkMh 
(‘Uka/.), the Olympia of Arabia, where there 
was held a great annual Fair, to which not 
merely tho merchants of Mckka and the 
south, but tho poct-horoes of all tho land re¬ 
sorted. Tho Fair of ’Okadii was hold during 
the sacred months,—a sort of ‘ God’s Truce,' 
when blood could not bo shod without a vio¬ 
lation of the ancient customs and faiths of 
tho Bodawees. Thither w'cnt tho poets of 
rival clans, who had as often locked spears 
as hurled rhythmical curses. There was little 
fear of a bloody ending to the poetic contest, 
for those heroes who might meet there with 
enemies or blood-avengers are said to have 
worn masks or veils, and their poems were 
recited by a public orator at their dictation, 
That those precautions and the sacrednesa of 
the timo could not always prevent the ill- 
feeling evoked by tho pointed personahties oi 
rival singers leading to a fray and bloodshed 
is proved by recorded instances ; but such 
results were uncommon, and as a rule tho 
customs of tho time and place wore respected. 
In spite of occasional broils on the spot, and 
the lasting feuds which these poetic contests 
must have excited, the Fair of ’Ok^h was a 
grand institution. It served as a focus for 
the litciaturo cf all Arabia: everyone with 
any pretensions to poetic power came, and if 
he could not himself gain tho applause of tho 
assembled yjeople, at least ho could form ore 
of tho critical audience on whoso vcidict 
rested tho fame or tho shame of overy pool. 
The Fair of ’Okadh was a literary congress, 
without formal judges, but with unbounded 
influence. It was hero that the polished 
heroes of tho desert determined points cf 
grammar imd prosody; here tho seven Golden 
Songs were recited, although (alas for the 
charming legend 1) they were not afterwards 
‘suspended’ on the Kaabehj and here ‘a 
magical language, tho language of the Ilijaz/ 
was built out of tho dialects of Arabia, an<J 
was made ready to the okiiful hand of 
l?ammad, that ho might conquer thd wprld 


rith his Kur-an. 

“The Fair of ’Okadh was not uierolj Sf 
entre of emulation for Arab poets: it ,wa? 
Iso an annual review oi Bedawod virtues:^ 
t was there that the Arab nation onco^j^z 
ispected itself, so to say, and brought foHh 
ncl criticised its ideals of the iiobJe and the 
eautiful in life and in paetrj- 
oetry that the Arab-.and for that»ajtei 
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eacTi man all the world oyer—expressed his ' 
highest thoughts, and it was at ’Okadh that 
these thoughts wcro measured by tho stan¬ 
dard of the Bedawoo ideal. The Fair not 
only maintained the highest standard of 
poetry that the Arabic langhago has over 
reached: it also” upheld the noblest idea of 
life and duty that tho Arab nation has yet 
sot forth and obeyed, ’Okddh was tho press, 
the stage, the pulpit, tho Parliament, and tho 
Academie Fran(jaiae of the Arab people', and 
when, in his fear of the infidel poets (whom 
Imra-el-Keys was to usher to hell), Moham¬ 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed the 
Arab nation, even whilst he created his own 
new nation of Muslims; and the Muslims 
cannot sit in the places of the old pagan 
Arabs.” 

‘UKUF Lit ‘‘ Remaining 

behind.” A term used to express a life of 
prayer of one who remains constantly in the 
mosq^uo 

‘ULAMA’ (“W), pi of \ilun 
One who knows ; learned ; a scholar “ In 
this plural form the word is used as.the title 
of those bodies of learned doctors in Mu ham 
madan divinity and law, who, headed by then 
Shaikhu l-Islam, form the theocratic elemonl 
of the government in Muslim countiies. and 
who by their fatwds or decisions in questioni- 
touching private and public matters of im¬ 
portance, regulate the life of the Muhamma¬ 
dan community. Foremost in influence and 
authority aio naturally reckoned the ‘Ulama 
of Constantinople, the seat of the Khalifab, 
and of Makkah, tho Holy City of Islam Like 
the A^hdb or Companions of the Prophet 
under his immediate successors, they cor¬ 
respond in a certain measure to what we 
would call the representative system of oui 
modern constitutions, in partially limiting 
and checking the autocratism of an other¬ 
wise absolute Oriental ruler, 

ULIJIIIYA-H “ Divinity ; 

godhoad ” 

ULO ’l.-'AZM ,3,1). “ Tho 

PossesBOis of Constancy.” A title given to 
certain prophets in the Qur'an, said by the 
commentator? to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Mo.ses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, (Iktfc (i/jjya'^u'(-Luyfidt.) ' h^ee 
Siirah xlvi. 34 “Then be thou constant, 
as the Apostles endowed with a purpose 
were constant, and hasten not on.” 

UMANA.'pi. of ainhi. 
“Faithful Ones.” A title given by tho Sufis 
to those pious persons vsho do not make their 
religious experiences known. They are 
knoAvn also as the Mdldmatvjahy or those 
who are willing to undergo misropresention 
rather than boast of their piety. 

‘UMAR (_,*£) IBN ai,.KHATTAB. 

(Omar) the second KliaTifah, who succeeded 
Abii Bakr, a.h. 13 (a.d, G34), and was assas- 
Bihated by Fijoz, a Pei-sian slave, a.h. 23 


A.D. 644), after a prosperous reign of ten 
years. His conversion to Islam took place in 
the sixth year of Muhammad’s mission, and 
the Prophet took ‘Umar’s daughter Hafaah 
as his third wife. 

‘Umar is eminent amongst the early 
^alifahs for having chiefly contributed 
to the spread of Islam. Under him tho 
great generals, Abu ‘Ubaidah, K^ulid ibn 
al-Wahd, Yazid, drove tho Greeks out of 
Syria and Phoenicia, Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas,. 
Qaqa’ah, Nu‘man, completed the conquest of 
the two ‘Iraqs and tho overthrow of tho 
Persian Empire , ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (commonly 
called Amru) subdued Egypt and part of the 
Libyan coast, after having, as commander in 
Palestine, prepared by his victories and a 
severe siege, the surrender of Jeru^salem 
[JERUSALEM] into tho Khalifah’s own hands. 
‘Umar’s name is, moreover, intimately con¬ 
nected with the history of Islam, by tho 
initiatory and important sbaro which he took 
in the first collection of tho Qur’an, under 
Abu Baki, by the official introduction of tho 
l^luh'ammadan era of tho Hijrah. and by tho 
first organisation ot the dliudn, or civil list of 
the Muhammadans The two former subjects 
have been tieated ot in this Dictionary in their 
propel places , the third institution, which 
laid tho foundation to tho marvellous suc¬ 
cesses of the Muslim arm.'' undei this and 
the succeeding Governments, is ably explained 
m the following extract from Sii W itluirs 
Annals >J fhi’ EaiUj Caliphate — 

“ The Arabian nation was the 'haiiil)ioiv<.d 
Islam, and tc fight its battles every Arab 
was jealousl\ resci vod Ho must bo the 
soldier, and nothing else He might not 
settle down m 'iiiy conquered province as oul- 
tivatoi of the soil ; and for merchandis(‘ or 
other labour, n busy warlike offered but 
little leisure. Neither was there any need. 
The Arabs lived on the fat of the conquered 
land, and captive natives served them Of 
the booty taken m war, four parts dis¬ 
tributed to the army in th( field ; the fifth 
was reserved foi the State and even »hat, 
after discharging public obligations, wa.s 
shared among the Arabian people. In the 
reign of Abu Bakr, this was a simple matter. 
But in tho Caliphate of Oinai, the .spoil of 
Syria and'of Persia began in ovoi-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, 
where it was distributed almost as soon as 
received. What was easy in .small beginnings, 
by equal .sharing or discretionary piefcrence, 
became now a lieavy task. And there began, 
also, to arise now .sources of revenue in tho 
land as.scssmont, and the poll-tax of subject 
countries, which, after defraying civil and 
military charges, had to be accounted for to 
the Central Government, the surplus being, 
like tho royal fifth, the patrimony of the Arab 
nation. 

“ At length, in the second or third year of 
his Caliphate, Omar determined that tho dis¬ 
tribution should be regulated on a fixed and 
systematic scale. The income of tho com¬ 
monwealth was to be divided, as heretofore,, 
amongst the Faithful as their heritage, but 
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upon a rule of.precedence befitting the mili¬ 
tary and theocratic groundwork of Islam. 
Kor this end 'three points only were con¬ 
sidered : priority of conversion, afifinity to 
the Prophet, and military service. The 
■widows of Mahomet, ‘ Mothers .of the Faith¬ 
ful,^ took the precedence with an annual 
allowance of 10,000 pieces each;*and all his 
kinsmen were with a corresponding liberality 
provided for. The famous Three Hundred of 
Bedr had 5,000 each ; nresenco. at Hodoibia 
(Hudaibiyah) and the Pledge of the Tree, gave 
a claim to 4,000; such as took part in quell¬ 
ing tho Rebellion (immediately after Muham¬ 
mad’s death), had 3,000; and those engaged 
in tho groat battles of Syria and Irkc, as well 
as sons of the men of Bedr, *^.000; those 
taking tho field after the actions of Cadesiya 
and tho Yermuk, 1,000. Warriors of distinc¬ 
tion received an extra grant of 500. And so 
they graduated downwards to 200 pieces for 
the latest levies. Nor wore the households 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tenth 
of a man’s share. Wives, widows, and chil¬ 
dren had each their proper stipend ; and in 
tho register, every infant, as soon as born, 
had the tijlo to bo entered, with a minimum 
allowance of ten pieces, rising with advancing 
age to its proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(so long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 

# * # # ♦ 

“ The Arabian aristocracy thus created 
was recognised by the whole Moslem world. 
The rank and stipend now assigned de.sccnded 
m tho direct line of birth. Even rewards 
given for special gallantry in tho field wore 
heritable. By making thus the revenues of 
Islam 'tlib heritage of tho nation militant, 
their martial gomus was maintained, andthoir 
em])loyment perpetuated as the standing 
army.,^of tho Caliphate. 

« * # * # 

•‘To carry out this vast design, a register 
had to bo drawn ami kept up of every man, 
wom;\n and child, entitled to a stipend from 
tho State—in other word.s, of tho whole Arab 
race employed m tho interests of Islam 
This was easy enough for the higher grades, 
hut a herculean task for tho hundreds and 
thousands of ordinary fighting men and their 
families who kept streaming forth from the 
Peninsnla; and who, by tho extravagant 
indulgence of polygamy, wore multiplying 
rapidly. But tho task was simplified by 
the strictly tribal composition and dispo¬ 
sition of the forces. Men of a tribe, or 
branch of a tribe, fought together; and the 
several corps and brigades b«ij2g thus teiTi- 
torially arranged in clans, , the Register as¬ 
sumed tho same form. Every soul was 
entered under tho stock and tribe and class 
whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex¬ 
haustive classification we owe in great mea¬ 
sure tho elaborate genealogies and tribal 
traditions of Arabia before Islam. The 
Register itsolf, as well as tho office for its 
piaint.enanae and for pensionary account was 
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called the Dewun (DiTOn). or Department of 
the Bichequor.” (Sir \V. .Mair, .ln«a/s of the 
ILarly Lahphaie, London, 1883, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Lsliim, that tho roign of 
Abu Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
decisive issues, should precede that of ‘Umar. 
During tho critical period, immediately after 
Muh.ammad’8 death, when threo false pro¬ 
phets and a prophetess gathered incroa.smg 
numbers round their rcbeIIiou.s standards, 
when in the north, east, and south of the 
Pouin.sula, tribe after ti-ibe, apostatized from 
the newly-adopted creed, and when al- 
Madinah itself was repeatedly threatefiod by 
hostile invasions of tho iieigiibouring elans 
it needed all tho spirit of comproimae and 
conciliation which blended in Abu Baler’s 
character with penetrating shrewdness and 
dauntless courage, to steer the bark of the 
Muslim commonwealth through tho dangers 
which were surrounding it on every side. 
‘Umar’s irrepressible imjietuo.sity would, at 
that time, probably have caused more harm 
than good, ^^hlle, on the other hand, tho 
unprecedented success which crowned Abu 
Bakr’s wise and lemponsing politics, taught 
him to temper his own imj)alsed of bold cn- 
t-erpriso with prudence and cautiousness, 
when, m his turn, tho reponsibilities of office 
rested on lus shoulders. 

Tho original violent bent of Umar’s naturo 
is forcibly illustrated by the history of his 
conversion, as it is told m various traditions. 
In hi.S youth and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adiierent <if tho leligion of his 
fonTatheis, he liulcd and persecuted Muham¬ 
mad as a (l.ingtMoiis innovator, who had 
come to lead his pooj)lo a^tray, and to sow 
discord between them. Infuriated at some 
fresh success of the pretended Prophet, ho 
sallied forth one day to kill him, wlien he mot 
his kin.smau, Nu‘aim ibn ‘Abdi 'llah, who, 
seeing him armed and licicely exciteil, asked 
him. " \Vhithcr goe-^t thou, and what is lliy 
intent ? ” 1 seek Muhammad," \va,s ‘Umar’s 

re})ly, and 1 will slay him; he ha;; vilitiod 
oui gods and dishonoured our anccsturs.” 
‘‘Passion blinds thee,’’ rctoited XuMim; 
“ knowobt thou not that, if thou killest Mu¬ 
hammad, thou wilt diaw the vengeance of 
the Hashmiites and tho Banu Muttabb 
upon thy head ? Bettor fsr it would be fbr 
thco, to heed tho welfare of thy own family, 
and to bring back to the right path those 
members of it who have forsworn their ances- 
tial religion.’’ “And who are they," ;iskod 
‘Um.-u’. “ Thy brothcr-ia-l.aw, Sa‘id ibn 

Zaid, and Kutimah, thy very own sister," 
answereil Mu‘aim. 

Forthwith the meonsed mart hurried on to 
the houae of the culprits Here i^abbab ibn 
al-Aratt, a devoted disciple of Muhammad, 
the same who had mado them acquainted 
with his teaching and won them oyer to 
Islam unknown to ‘Umfir, was reading with 
them at that moment a now fragment of the 
Qur’an. When he heard ‘Umar coming, h(J 
concealed himself, and Fatimah tried to 
hide the manuscript in the boBom of her 
dregs. On entering, ‘Um^r asked: “What, 
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have you been reading just no\y ? 1 heard 
your voices I ” “ Nothing,” she replied, “ thou 
art mistaken” “You have been reading 
something, and I am told that you belong to 
the-sect’of Muhammad.” With these words 
he threw himself upon his brother-in-law, and 
struck him. Fatimah rushed in between 
them. Both husband and wife boldly con¬ 
fessed : ■“ Yes, we are Muslims ; we believe 
that there is no god hut God, and that Mu¬ 
hammad is, his sent one; kill us, if thou 
wilt.” 

No sooner had ‘Umar seen the blood flowing 
from a wound which he had inflicted on his 
sister, than shame for hia own unmanly act, 
coupled vnth admiration of their courageous 
conduct, brought about a powerful revulsion 
of his feelings. He asked to be shown the 
manuscript, and when, after hia solemn pro¬ 
mise not to destroy it, the fragment was 
handed over to him, he read •— 

“ Not to sadden thee have We sent down 
this Qur’an to thee, 

But as a warning for him who foareth , 

A missive from Him who hath made tho 
earth and the lofty heavens, 

The God of Mercy who sitteth on His 
throne! 

His, whatsoever is in tho hoavene and 
whatsoever is in the earth, and whatso¬ 
ever is between them both, and what¬ 
soever is beneath tho humid soil! 

And thou needest not raise thy voice in 
prater : He verily knoweih the secret 
ivhtsper, and the yet more hidden 1 
God 1 there is no God but Him ! Most 
excellent His titles I ” 

(Surah xx 1-7 ) 

“ How nobly said and how sublime 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed ‘Umar, when he hud read the pus- 
sago. Thereupon Khabbub camo forth from 
bis place of conccalmoiit, and suuimoncd him 
to testify to the teaching of Muhammad. 
‘Umar asked wliore Muhammad was, went to 
him, and made his profession of faith to the 
Prophet himself. 

Hciicefoith ‘Umar remained attached to 
tho person of Muhammad with the most 
devoted friendship, and embraced the cause 
of Islam with all the energies of his strong 
nature. We find ‘Umar, immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, unable at first to grasj) 
tho reality of the fact. When the news was 
imparted to him, he exclaimed wildly before 
the assembly of tho faithful : “ The Propliot 
is not dead ; ho has only swooned away.” And, 
again, when Mughirah tried to convince him 
that he was mistaken—‘‘ Thou licst I” ho cried, 
“ the Prophet of the Lord shall not die, until 
he have rooted out every hypocrite and unbe¬ 
liever.” At tills point Abu Bakr quoted tho 
verses of tho Qur’an, revealed after the 
defeat at Uhud; •‘Muhammad is no more 
than an Apostle ; veiily the other apostles 
have gone before him. What then! If he 
were to die or bo killed, would you turn back 
on your heels? ” And he added tho memo¬ 
rable appeal; “ Let him then know% whosoever 
worshippeth Muhammad, that Muhammad in- 
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deed is dead ; but whoso worshippeth God 
let him know that the Lord liveth and doth 
not die.” t. 

Then, and only then, on hearing those 
words, spoken by the book, as if ho had never 
heard them before, tho truth burst upon 
‘Umai with crushing force. “ By the Lord,” 
he would toll in later days, “ it was so that 
when I heard Abu Bakr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbs trembled, I 
dropped down, and I knew of a certainty that 
Muhammad indeed was dead.” 

The paramount ascendency which Muham¬ 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised over 
‘Umar, could not failjto soften his passionate 
and vehement nature, and to train him to 
those habits of self-command, which form 
one of the most essential elements in the 
character of a good ruler. If it was an act 
of wise foresight on the part of Muhammad 
to designate, at the approach of death, the 
older and soda tor Abu Bakr as his successor, 
by appointing him to conduct the public 
prayers during his last illness, he could at 
the same time feel assured that ‘Umar, far 
from contesting tho choice of his dying 
friend, would respect it and make it respected 
against any defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial and powerful support. But it was 
equally natural and wise on the part of Abu 
Bakr, when the time had come, to fix the 
choice of hia own succcssoi upon ‘Umar. It 
is related that, feeling his end to bo near, and 
willing to fortify his own conviction by the 
sense of other.s, he first consulted ‘Abdu V- 
Rahmaii, the son ol ‘Auf, who praised ‘Umar 
“ as the fittest man, but withal inclined to be 
severe.” ‘‘ Which,” responded the dying Kha- 
lifah, “ IS because he saw me soft and tender¬ 
hearted, when himself the Master, he will 
forego much of what thou sayest. I have 
watched him narrowly. If I were angry with 
one, he would intercede in his behalf , if over- 
lonient, then he would be severe ” ‘Usman, 
too, ounfiimcd Ahu Bakr’s choice “ What is 
bidden of ‘Umar,” he said, “ is better than 
that which doth appear. There is not hia 
equal amongst us all.” 

And .so it was- as in bodily stature ‘Umar 
towered high above his fellow-mcn, so he 
excelled in every quality required in an 
imposing commander of the Faithful (Amir 
al-Mu’minin), this boing'tho title W'hich he. 
adopted in preference to the more cumber¬ 
some of Successor of the Apostle of God ’’ 
(l^alifata ’r-RasuIi 'Huh). Jt lies outside" 
tho scope of the present work to give a com¬ 
plete biography ('f -Umar, and we must refer 
the reader who shoiild wish to make himsoh? 
acquaint J Avith jt, to tho above-quoted 
aili\a.'lno voluixie of Sir W. ISluir, Annals of 
the harhj Caliphate. Our le.ss ambition? 
object hero has merely been to sketch, as it 
were, in a few' salient traits culled from it, 
tiie picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Islam, was second only to Muhammad him¬ 
self. Gifted with a high and penetrating 
intellect, and possessed of a strong sense of 
justice, he was impartial, skilful, and fortu¬ 
nate in the ahoice of his military and civil 
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agents, and had learnt to temper severity | 
with clemency and wise forbearance. ^Yhi^o | 
it was ho who, in his earlier days, after the ' 
battle of Badr, had advised that the prisoners } 
should all be put to death, his later resent- I 
ment against Khalid, with whose name the 
cruel fate of Malik ihn Nuwairah and tho 
gory tab of the “ River of Blood ”aro linked 
in history, on tho contrary, took rise in 
Khalid’s unscrupulous and savage treatment 
of a fallen foo. And tho fanatic intolerance 
of some of the Muslim captains is favourably 
contrasted with ‘Uniar's treatment of the 
Christianised Arab tribo of the Band Tagh- 
lib. They had tendered their submission to 
Walid ibn ‘Uqbah. who, solicitous for the 
adhesion to Islam of this groat and famous 
race, pressed them with some rigour to ab¬ 
jure their ancient faith. ‘Umar was much 
displeased at this—“ Lea«^e thorn,” he wrote, 
in tho profession of tho Gospel It is only 
within the bounds of tho penin.sula, where 
are the Holy Places, that no polytheist tiibo 
is permitted to remain '* Walid was removed 
from his command , and it was enjoined on 
his successor to stipulate only that the usual 
tribute should be paid, that no member of 
the tribe should be ninderod from embracing 
Islam, and that tho children should not bo 
educated in the Christian faith The last 
condition can only have been meant as a 
nominal indication of the supremacy of Islam, 
for if it had been enforced, we should not read 
of the Bauu Taghlib continuing in tho profes¬ 
sion of Christianity under tho next two dy¬ 
nasties and even later. Tho tribo, deeming 
in its pride the payment of tribute {jdzyah) 
an indignity, sent a deputation to the lUia- 
lifah, declaring thoir willingness to pay the 
tax if only' it were levied under the same 
name as that taken from tho Mu.slims. ‘Umar 
evinced his liberality by allowing the conces- 
sion ; and so tho Banu Taghlib enjoyed tho 
singular privilege of being assc.ssed as Chris¬ 
tians at a double tithe ” Qubfu ), instead of 
payingthe obnoxious badge of subju¬ 
gation, (Sir W. Muir, Annals, p. 218.) 

As tho original asperity of ‘Umar’s cha¬ 
racter had been mellowed in tho school of 
life and in closo communion with Muham¬ 
mad and Abu Bakr, so the same influences, 
together with tho responsibilities of his posi¬ 
tion, tended to blend hi.s natural boldness and 
impetiio.siiy wdth prudence and cautiousness. 
While hhs captains in Syria and the ‘Iraq 
were continually urging him to push on his 
conquests to tho north and east, ho would 
not allow any advance to bo voiiturell upon, 
before the Mu.slim rule in the occupied pro- 
yincea was well establi.ohed and firmly conso¬ 
lidated. ■ In like manner ho evinced a singular 
dread of naval enterprise, ever ufter an expodi- 
tion sent to Abyssinia across the Red l^lca m 
the seventh year of his reign bad met with a 
signal disaster ; and he was countenanced in 
this aversion for the treacherous element by 
a not less daring general than ‘Ainr, sou of 
al-‘As, who, consulted on tho subject, wrote 
to him :— 

“ The sea is a boimdless expanse, wuereon 
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great ships look but tiny'specks; there u 
nought saving the lieavons above and the! 
waters beneath. Trust it litllo, foni it much. 
Man at soa is an insect lloalm. on a splinter 
If no splinter break, the insect i.ciHhptb ” ’ 

^^hen the wily‘Ami to raise his 

people lu the estimation of the Kgvptians 
ho had a feast prepared of slaugbtoted 
camels, after the Bedoum fashion; and the 
b^gyptnans looked on witli wonder, while 
the army satisfied themsedves with the 
ludo lepast. Next day ho comm:ind(>d a 
sumptuous banquet to be set before thmn 
with .all the dainties of tho Egyptian table , 
and hero again tho warrioias fell iu with equal 
zest. On the third day. there was a grand 
parade of all the troops m battle array, and 
tho people flocked to see it. Then ‘.\mr 
addressed them, s.aying: ‘‘The last day’s 
entertainment was to let you see tho plain 
and simple manner of our life at home; the 
second, to .show yon that we euin not tho lo.ss 
enjoy the good things of the lands wo enter; 
and yet retain, as ye aeo m tho spectacle here 
before 3 ’’ou, our martial vigour notwithstaiid- 
ing-.” 

‘Arar gained his end, for tho Copts letired, 
saying one to the other, “ Boo ye not that the 
Arabs havo but to raise their heel upon us, 
and it is enough 1 ” ‘Umar was delighted 
with his lieutenant’s device, and said of him, 
“Of a truth it is on wisdom and resolve, us 
well as oil more force, that the success of 
warfare doth depend,” 

But, at tho same time, ‘Umar was much too 
thoughtful and far-seoiug himself not to recog¬ 
nise the danger for tho future of I.slam, which 
was lurking in this sudden acquisition of un¬ 
measured riches. On one occasion, when bo 
was about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils, bo was scon to weep. “ What,” 
it was said to him, “ a time of joy and tliank- 
fulnoss, and thou sbeddest tears.” “ Yea,”' 
replied tho simple-minded l^alifah, “ it is 
not for this 1 weep; but I foresee that the 
w'oalth which the Lord liath bestowed upon 
us will become a spiing of worldliness and 
envy, and in tho end a calamity to my 
people.” 

Moreover, the luxury and ostenlatiou which 
was thus engendered in tlic enrieheJ leaden, 
was utterly repulsive to his own fiugal 
habits and huinoly nature. On his lli.st visit 
to Syria, Abii‘Ubaidab, Yazld, and K_hali(U 
met him in state to ^^elcolno him. A bril¬ 
liant cavalcade, robed in Syuaii litucado, and 
mounted on .steeds iiehly capan-oned, they 
' lodo forth a.s he appioaehed.^ At Mio sight of 
all their finery, Umars spint was htiirod 
witbm liim. lie .stooped down, and, gather¬ 
ing :i handful of gracel, flung it at tiio asto- 
ni^.hcd chiefs. “Avaunt! ’ ho cued; ‘ms it 
thus attired that yo coinc out to meet me ^ 
All changed thu.s in the space of t-.vo short 
vcais’ Veiilv, had it boon after tv;o hun-^ 

dred, would havo do.orved to be degiadod. 

This primitive .siruphcity of tno Aiab 
chieftain i. another grand and 
vating feature in ‘Umars charactei. We sed 
in our inind ’5 eye the mighty mover of armies, 
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at the time when the deatinieg of Islam were 
trembling in tho balance on the battle-field of 
Qadisivah, issuing on foot from the gates of 
al-Medinah in the early morning, if perchance 
ho might meet sqine messenger from the 
scene of combat. At last a courier arrived 
outside tho city, who to ‘Umar’s question re¬ 
plies shortly, “ The Lord has discomfited the 
Persian host.” Unrecognised,‘Umar followed 
tho messenger, loading the camel, and with 
his long strides koei)ing pace with the 
high-stepping animal, to glean from him the 
outline of the groat battle. When they en¬ 
tered al-Madinah, tho pcojile crowded round 
tho ^alifah, saluting him, and hearing the 
happy news, wished him joy of the triumph 
The courier, abashed, cried out, “0 Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, why didst thon not 
toll mo V” but his mind was instantly set at 
rest by the Khalifah’s kindly answer: “It is 
well, my brother.” 

Or we may fancy him p or ambulating, whip 
in hand, tho streets and markets of al-Madi-^ 
nah, ready to punish t’ao ofTcndors on tho 
spot, may be his own seal and his boon com¬ 
panions, who bad indulged in tho use of wine. 
For on this head ‘Umar did not brook plea¬ 
santry.. Wlicn news of some arch-transgTessors 
on this score was sent from Damascu.s, and 
indulgence from tho strict cnforcoraent of 
the law was claimed for them on the pica of 
their exalted position and military merits, he 
wrote back: “ rrather an asiombly and bring 
them forth. Then ask. Is ivine' lawjul, or is 
it fuibidtien? If they say /ojbiddtn, \a,y oighiy 
stripes upon each of them , if they say hw- 
ful, then behead th<-#j every ono.” Tho 
punishment, if indicted by‘Umar’s owm hand, 
was tc'llmg, foi it becamo a proverb: 
‘Umar’s in hip is more terrible than another’s 
sword. 

Or, again, with tho groan of repentanco of 
the wcll-chastis"ed otToudei still iinging in 
onr eais, wc may watch Uie same ‘Umar, as 
journeying m Arabia in the year of famine, 
he comes upon a poor woimiii, seated with 
her hungry and weeping ehildron round a 
fire, whereon ns an empty pot. He hurne.s to 
tho next \illage, proruies l>ioad and meat, 
tills the j'ot, and cooks an ample meal, 
leaving the htth^ ones laughing and at play. 

Such a man was ‘Umar, tho great Khali- 
fah, brave, wise, piou.s. Xo titter epitaph 
could adorn his tombstone, than his dying 
Words:— It had gone hard with my soul, if 
I h:id not boon a Musliiu.” [DAMASCUS, JEKU- 
SAI.KM, JIHAD, MUUA51MAD.] 

(The Editor ns indebted to £)r. Steingass, 
the learned author of tlio English-A railr 
Dictionary^ A.u. 1882, and Arabic-English 
Dictionary, a d. 1884 (W H. Allen A Co., 
Loudon), for this reviovv of ‘Umar’s mtluonce 
on riie Muslim religion.) 

UMM ((«^), ]>l. uhimut, ummaliCit. 
“ Mother. ’ Ueb A wold which 

frequootly occurs m combination with other 
words, e.g. Ummu d-Qurd, ‘"the mother of 
villages,” the meiropohs Makkah: Ummu 7- 
‘ Vlum, “ tho mother of sciences,” grammar. 


UMMO ’L-MU’mININ' 

UMMAH (^1). Heb. ni3N 

A people, a nation, a sect. The word occurs 
about forty times in the Qur’an. 

Ummatu Ibrahim, the people of Abraham, 

Umniaiu '‘hd, tho people of Jesus. 

Ummatu Muhammad, ihQ people of Muham- 
'mad. 

UMMT (<^^). The title assumed 

by Muhammad, and which occurs In the 
Qur’an, Surah viii, 1.56 : “ Who shall fellow 
the Apostle, tho illiterate Prophet (dn-Nabiyu 
"l-ummi) ”; and in the 158th verse of the 
same Surah. 

Commentators are' not agreed as to the 
derivation of this word, the following are the 
three most common derivations of it:— 

(1) From (7mm, “ mother,” i.e. ono just as 
ho came from his mother’s womb. 

(2) From Ummah, “ people,” t.e. a gentile, 

one who wa.s ignorant; alluding to the time 
of Muhammad’s ignorance. , 

(3) From Ummu 'l-qurd, “the mother of 
villages,” a name given to Makkah ; i.e. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wished to bo 
thought Ignorant and illiterate, in order to 
raise tho elegance of tho Qur’an into a 
miracle. 

UMMU HABlBAH (W One 

of Muhammad’s wives She was the daughter 
of Abu Sufyan, and tho "widow of ‘Ubaidu’llah, 
ono of the “ Four Inquirers,” who, after emi¬ 
grating a.s a Muslim to Abyssniia, embraced 
Christianity there, and died in profession of 
that faith. 

UMMU KULSUM rk- The 

youngest daughter of Muhammad by his 
wife Khadijah. .She had been married to her 
cousin ‘Utaibah, ^on of Af)u Lahab, but 
separated fioni Inm and became, after tho 
death of her sister Uuqaivah, the second v\ ife 
of ‘Usman, the later Khalifah She died a 
year or tN\o'before Muhammad, who used, 
aft(*r her deatli. to say ho so doailv loved 
‘Usman, that hud there been a third daughter, 
he. would ha\e guen her also in marriage to 
him. 

UMMU ’L-KITAB ^1). Lit. 

‘‘The Mother of tho Book.” 

(1) A title given in the Hadis to tho first 
►Suiah of tho Qur’an. 

(2) In tho Suratu Ahli Tmrkri (lii.) 5, it is 
used for the Qur’an itself. 

(3) In the Suratu'r-Ra‘d (xiii.) 39, it seems 
to be applied to the prc.served tablet, on which 
were written tho deei eos of Cod and the fate 
of every human being. 

UMMU ’L-MU’MINiN 

“ A mother of the Faithful.” A titlo which 
English authors restrict either to the Pro¬ 
phet’s wifo l^adijah, or to ‘Ayishah; but it is 
a title applied to each of the wives of Muham¬ 
mad. Qur’an, STirah xxxiii. G ; “ His wives 
are their mothers,” 
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UMMU L-QURA 

UMMU *L-QURA LH. 

Mother of Villages.” A na|M given to 
Makkah. The Metropolis. ^ 

UMMU ’L-WALAD A 

term used in Muhammadan law for a female 
slave who has borne a child to hei master, 
and who is consequently free at. his death 
[slavery.] 

UMMU SALMAH ^y). One 

of the wives of the Prophet. The widow of 
Abii Salmah, to w'hom she had borne several 
children. Abu Salmah was killed at Uhud, .and 
Muhammad married his widow four mnnth.s 
afterwards. 

^UMRA A. life grant, or 

interest in anything, r.y. if the proprietor of a 
house says to -inotbor, This your° a-- long 
as you live ” 

‘UMRAH (^/^) A Lesser Pilgri¬ 
mage, or a visitation to the saored mosque at 
Makkah, with the ceremonies of eneoinpassin;* 
the Kebab and i-unniiig hotwoen ubMarwnb 
and as-Safa, but omitting the .saerifices. U 
is a meritorious act, hut it has not the sup¬ 
posed murit of the Ilajj 07 Pilgninage It 
can be perfoimod at any time pxcept the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth days of the, month 
Zu ’1-Hijjah, those being the days of the Hnj) 
or Greater Pilgrimage ("hajj.! 

ITMUMIYAH "Mater- 

nity ” A term used in Mu.shm law (Ifxia- 
vol iii. p 417.) 

UNBELIEVERS T^icrc are seve¬ 
ral terms used in Islam for those who are 
unbelievers in the mission of Muhammad. 
f.g .;— 

Kajii (^l^),Gnc w'ho hide.s the truth A 
term generally applied to idolater.?, and not 
1 7 s or Chn.stiaiis 

Mushrik One who give.s com¬ 

panions to God. Believers in the Ble.sscd 
Tiimtv are so called The term is also .applied 
by the Wahhabis to any Mu,slim who obsoises 
ce?om<;nie.s which are not cdoarly enjoined in 
the piecept.s of the Muslim religion, as ''ibit- 
iiig .shrines, &c, , 

Malhid One who ha.*^ dcMatcd 

from the truth 

Mnriadd An apostate fimn Islam 

Jjuhi'i An .'Vthei.st, 

(Fo 7 furtha erplanations, refei '0 fh< words 
in tladr places,) 

UNCLEAN MEATS [food ] 
UNCLEANNESS [i-trRTFioATi'-N-.] 
UNITY OF GOD [tauhid 1 
UNLAWFUL Arpl'ic harilin (i«V) 

f_AW.] 

‘UQAB (v^sc). A black eagle. 

A celebrated standard belonging 1" 
mad. (See Hayatu'l-Qixtuh, P b8. Ten.cks 
edition.) [standards.] 


*UQBA (i^). Lit. “ End ” A 

reward or punishment. Ilonco used to ex¬ 
press the life to come eithei of good or evil 
[paradise, hell.] 

‘UQBAII (i.sc) TBE -AMIR al- 

JUHANL A Companion of groat celebrity, 
lie irvas afterwards (tovernoT of Egyjil, where 
ho died, a ii. 58 

UQNUM ntphi'im. Ac¬ 

cording to Muslim loaict'gi a{)li(M s, it is “a 
word which means iho root or ju-incinlc of a 
thing, and, according to the Xa,s.ir:! (Naza 
renes), there arc thico Aqanlm. namely, 
K'ji/i/c/(entity or substanco),/leydMhfc), and 
ilni (knowledge), and also, Al> (l'^■ltlleI), Vn 
(Sou), and Iinhu 'l-(luds (Holy Spirit) , arol 
it IS also <bo n ime of a liook amongst the 
Kazaienes winch ticats of (be,so tlirre (Sec 
(JIdiplsu d-Lu(jlidt, ill loro ) [XKIMTV ] 

GIQUBAU " I-'unishmont, 

chastise!,jCrit’’ A. legal term foi punudiment 
inllictcd at the lisciction of the magistrate. 
I’qiihdit duididah is scvme pnnislimt>nt b\- 
1 ending to death [ta/ 1 K ] 

Ai..'UQUnTl 'L-'ASTIAR.MI 

Lif “ 'I’bc 'Bi'n Tiitclligt^iccs ” 
Ten .ingels who, accoiding to th»‘ pliiloso- 
pheis, \%eie cicated l)y God in tlio fMloving 
manner Fust, He cieated on- nnyi] , who 
then ereated ono heaven and one angel, this 
second angel then cr.'ated a second lieaven 
and a third angel . and so on until thoie 
weie created nine heavens and ten angels. 
The tenth ang'd thim, liy <he 'Cdor of _(!od, 
cieated the ^^hole wurhl (See (thyu^u 7- 

Lmihdt, m hn o ) 

•UR.S (1) Marri;i.frP f«sti- 

citic'-- as hstinguirdied from mG//i. 'Mhe mar- 
riago ('oieTnonv" [aiakriage] 

(2) .\ teim aPo used for the oeiemonies 
oh,solved at the anniveisa.iy of the death of 
any erdeliiated '-.anil oi nioidnd 

USER pi. 

V/s7g7i a tenth 0 ! titln^ gnen to llu' Muslim 
State 01 jHAllC L-M.‘vL. j 

‘IJ^MAN (o^^) ‘A PLAN. 

Tim third Klialit.ih. v.lm siud'od.d ‘I'm.u 
A.H 78 (a.d (H:!). ami oas slam h\ Mnliam- 
ma<l, ‘E-n of Mm ftaki and </thu ''misjnia- 
tms on the Ibth of Zu 'Minjali, a.H d.) 

(.lune 17th, AD aged eigMy-two, .md 

haring icigncd twelve yra.^^ ;}!' kjHjwn 
among t MuMims as Zn n- wimm, Iho 
Po^cs-oi of the Tvo laght.. hecaiLse, bo 
mariied tv<> of the Pr-nihit ■ 
qaivah and Ummu Knlsiun ILy ohm me it 
withr.gmd to the e.avmo .f uhmi va? the 
seeond and final '-nvui^ n of ihc aacicd bou) , 
wh'oh he oaimcd to be mad.-, 'md of '.hmh an 
exhaustive aoc.mnt has l.oui given in oiu 

aiticlo on the Quran , j- »• 

Altbou^b .Mal„iimr.alan bH.tor.ana d.slm- 
guisblho reigns <>! Ihn first f,.ur KbaWahs 
L founded on faith (*»). from “Dba 

later ones, as based on the world and Its 
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passions azt4 vanitios (dunyawi)^ it must be 
admitted ttat worldly motives entered al¬ 
ready largely into the politics oi ‘Usman and 
‘Ali, as contrasted with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
‘Usman, by his weakness and nepotism, ‘AH 
by holding aloof with culpable indifference, 
during tho protracted death-struggle of his 
predecessor, by abetting his murderers in the 
open field, and by his vacillating spirit, 
where firmness of purpose was needed, gave 
rise to those fierce dissensions between rival 
religious and political parties, which led, for 
the time being, to tho establishment of the 
Umaiyah dynasty, and eventually caused the 
division of Islam into tho two great sects of 
the Sunnis and Shi'ahs. 

TJS0L pi. of asl. Lit 

•‘Roots.” The roots or fundamentals of the 
Muhammadan religion, as opposed to yuru‘ 
“ branches,” a term used for Muham¬ 
madan law, civil, ceremonial, and religious. 
The U9ul of Islam are universally held to be 
four : (1) The Qur’an, (2) The Hadls^ (3) Ijmd' 
And (4) Qjiyds, terms which will be found ex 
plained under their respective titles. 

^IlmuH-(7$ul is the science of interpreta¬ 
tion or exegesis of these four fundamentals 

USURY Arabic riba' A 

word which, like the Ilebrow neshek, 

includes all gain upon loans, whether from the 
loan of money, or goods, or property of any 
kind. In the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for 
the loan of money or goods, were rigorously 
prohibited : “ If thou lend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou 
lay upon him usury.” (Exodus xxii. 25.) 
“ If thy brother be waxen poor take no 
usury of him or increase but fear thy God ; 
that thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase.” (Le¬ 
viticus XXV. 35-o7.) 

(1) Tho teaching of tho Qur’an on tho 
subject is given in Surah ii. 276: “ They 
who swallow down usury, shall arise in the 
Last Day only as ho arisoth, whom Satan 
has infected by his touch. This for that they 
say, ‘ Selling is only tho like of usury,’ and 
yet God hath allowed selling and forbidden 
usury; and whosoever receivotli this admo¬ 
nition from his Lord, and abstaineth fiomit, 
shall have pardon for tho past and bi.s lot 
shall be with God. But they who return to 
usury, shall bo given over to tho Fire,— 
therein to abide for over.” 

(2) In tho Traditions, Muhaniiiiad is related 
to have said:— 

“ Cui.'^ed bo the taker of usury, tho giver 
of usury, the writer of usury, and tho witness 
of usury, foi they are all equal.” 

“ V'orily the wealth that is gained in usury, 
although it be great, i.s of small advantage.” 
i^tSahihu Muslim^ Bdbu 'r-Biba'). 

(3) /iifia’, in the language of tho la w, .signifies 
“,an excess,” according to a legal standard of 
measurement or weight, in one of two homQ~ 


geneous articles (of weight or measurement of 
capacity) opposed to each other in a contract 
of exchange, and in which such excess is 
stipulated as an obligatory condition on one 
of the parties, without any return^ that is, 
without anything being opposed to it. The 
sale, therefore, of two loads of barley, for 
instance, in exchange for one load of wheat, 
does not constitute usury, since these articles 
aro not homogeneous ; and, on the other hand,, 
the sale of ten yards of cloth in exchange for 
five yards of cloth, is not usury, since aL 
though these articles bo homogeneous, still 
they are not estimable by weight or measure¬ 
ment of capacity. 

Usury, then, as an illegal transaction, is 
occasioned (according to most Muhammadan 
doctors) by rate, united with species, Avhere, 
however, it must be observed, that rate,. 
amongst the Musalmans, applies only to 
articles of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city, and not to articles of longitudinal mea¬ 
surement, such as cloth, &c., or of tale, such 
as eggs, dates, walnuts, &c., when exchanged 
from hand to hand. Ash-Shafi‘i maintains 
that usury takes place only in things of an 
esculent nature, or in money, and according 
to him, therefore, articles of the last-men¬ 
tioned description would give occasion to 
usury. It is, furthermore, to bo observed, 
that superiority or inferiority in the quality 
has no effect in the establishment of tho 
usury, and hence it is lawful to sell a quan¬ 
tity of tho better sort of any article in ex¬ 
change for an equal quantity of an inferior 
sort. Nor does usury exist where the qua¬ 
lities of an article of weight or measurement 
by capacity are not ascertained by some 
known standard of measurement. Thus it is 
lawful to sell one handful of wheat in ex¬ 
change for two handfuls, or two handfuls for 
four, because, in such case, tho measurement 
not having been made according to a legal 
standard, tho superiority of measurement, 
establishing usury, has not taken place, and, 
since tho law has fixed no standard of mea¬ 
sure beneath half a ^d‘, any quantity less 
than such is considered equivalent to a 
handful. 

Where the quality of being weighable or 
mea.sureablo by capacity, and correspondence 
! of species (being tbo cau.ses of usury) both 
exist, the stipulation of inequality or of sus¬ 
pension of pajonent to a future period, aro 
both usurious. Thus it is usurious to sell 
either one measure of wheat in exchange for 
two measures,—or one mea.suro of wheat for 
one measure deliverable at a future period. 
If, ou tho contrary, neithei of these circum- 
I stances exist (as in the sale of wheat for 
money), it is lawful, either to stipulate a 
superiority of rate, or the payment at a 
future period. If, on tho other hand, one of' 
those circumstances only exist (as in the sale 
of wheat for barley, or tho sale of one slave 
for another), then a superiority in the rate 
may legally be stipulated, but not a suspen¬ 
sion m the payment. , Thus one measure of 
wheat may lawfully be sold for two measure# 
of barley, or one slave for two slaves; but it 
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is not Iftwfnl to sell one measure of wheat for 
one measure of barley, payable at a future 
period ; nor one slave for another, deliverable 
at a future period. 

According to the majority of doctors, every¬ 
thing in which the usuriousnesa of an excess 
has been established by the Prophet on the 
ground of measurement of capacity (such as 
wheat, barley, dates and salt), or on the 
ground of weight (like gold or silver), is for ever 
to be considered as of that nature, although 
mankind should forsake this mode of estima¬ 
tion ; because the custom of mankind, which 
regulates the measurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophet; and a 
superior court cannot yield to an inferior. 
Abu Yusuf, however, is of opinion that in all 
things practice or custom ^ought to prevail, 
although in opposition to the ordinances of 
the Prophet ; for the ordinance of the Pro¬ 
phet was founded on usage and practice of 
his own time. In ordinances, therefore, the 
prevalent customs among mankind are to be 
regarded ; and as those are liable to alter, 
they must be attended to rather than the 
letter of an ordinance. 

Usury cannot take place between a master 
and his slave, because whatever is in the 
possession of the slairo is the property of the 
master, so that no sale can possibly take 
place between them, and hence the possibility 
of usury is excluded a fortiori. Nor can it 
take place between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a hostile coXintry, in accordance 
with the saying of tho Prophet; “There is 
no usury between a Muslim and a hostile in¬ 
fidel in a foreign land,” and on the further 
ground, that the property of a hostile infidel 
being free to the Muslim, it follows that it is 
lawful to take it by whatever mode may be 
possible, provided there be no deceit used. 
It is otherwise with respect to a zhiimiy or 
protected alien, as his property is not of a 
neutral nature, because of the protection that 
has been accorded to him, and, theroforo, 
usury is as unla^vful in his case as in that of 
a Muslim. Abu Yusuf and ash-Shafi‘i con¬ 
ceive an analogy between the case of a hostile 
infidel, in a hostile country, and that of a 
ziininiy and hence they hold, contrary to tho 
other Muslim doctors, that usury can take 
place also between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a foreign land. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. It is 
recorded in tho Mabsut^ however, that the 
evidence of a usurer is inadmissible only in 
case of his being so in a notorious degree; 
because mankind often make invalid con¬ 
tracts, and these.are in some degree usu¬ 
rious. {Hidayah,, Grady’s edition, p. 362.) 

For further information bn tho subject of 
usury and for cases, illustrative of the above- 
stated principles, see Hiddyahy Hamiltons 
translation, vol. ii., p. 489, seqq .; ® 

edition, p. 269 seqq ; the Dtirru Mukhtdr] 
the Fatdwd<‘i-^Alamgb'if tn loco. 

FSWAH, also ISWAH (M)- 

“An example.” Tho word occurs m the 
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Apostle of Ood a good example” (ufwatun 

‘rtati.:; um.’' 

UTOEINE RELATIONS. Arabic 
l-arkam „o), called by 

the Fnghsh lawyers “ distant kindred.” 

They are divided into four classes:_ 

(1) Persons descended from the deceased 
how low soever, t.e. the children of daughters 
or of son’s daughters. 

(2) Those from whom the' deceased is de. 
aconded, how high soever, i^e. False grand¬ 
parents, in contradistinction from tho True, a 
ti uo grandfather being one between whom 
and the deceased no female intervenes; a 
true grandmother, one between whom and 
the deceased no false grandfather intervenes. 

(3) Those descended from the parents of the 
deceased, how low soever, t.e. the daughters 
of full-brothers and of half-brothers (by the 
same father only), tho children of half- 
brothers (by tho same mother only), and tho 
childrcoi of sisters. 

(4) Tho children of tho two grandfather.s 
and two grandmothers of the deceased, i.e, 
father’s half-brothers and sisters by tho same 
mother only and their children; tho de¬ 
ceased’s paternal aunts and tlnhr children; 
maternal uncles and aunts and their children; 
the daughters of full paternal uncles and 
half-paternal uncles liy tho same father only. 

This classification, however, docs not ex¬ 
haust the distant kindred, which, in the lan¬ 
guage of the law, are defined as those rela¬ 
tions of a deceased person who are neither 
sharers nor residuancs. [inheritance.] 
Thus, cousins who arc children of rosiduarios, 
but are not rosiduarios thomselvoa (e.y. 
paternal uncles’ daughters) are distant kin¬ 
dred, though not morahers of any of tho fore¬ 
going classes, or related through any member 
of such a class. 

When tho distant kindred succeed, in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of sharers and residua- 
ries, they arc admitted according to tho order 
of their classes. Within the limits of each par¬ 
ticular class, it is a general rule that a person 
nearer in degree succeeds in proferen^^o to one 
more remote ; and in all classes, if there bo 
several of an equal degree, the property goes 
equally among them if they are of tho same 
sox. There is, however, some disagreement 
as to cases in which persons through whom 
they are related to tho deceased are of 
different sexes or of different blood; and 
it is maintained by Muhammad, against 
Abu Yusuf, that regard must bo had 
partly to the “ roots ” or intermediate rela¬ 
tions, and not only to the “ branches, 
or actual claimants. Thus all are agreed 
that if a man leave a daughters son and 
a daughter’s daughter, tho male will 
have a double portion, for there is no dif¬ 
ference of sex in the intermediate relations; 
but if there be a daughter s son s daughter 
and a daughter’s daughler’h son it is said 

bv Abu Yusuf that the male iviil have a 

83 
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double portion, on account of his sex; but by 
Muhainmad, that the female, instead of the 
male, will take the double portion, by reason 
of her father’s sex. And on the other hand, 
all are agreed that if there bo two daughters 
of different brothers, they will take equally 
be^^ween them ; but if there bo a daughter of 
a brother and a daughter of a half-brother by 
the father only, Muhammad rules that the 
latter Will take nothing ; for having regard 
to the circumstances that a brother, excludes 
a half4)rother by the father only, he considers 
that there is nothing to be handed down to 
the d^cendant of the latter, and that the 
whole will go to the descendant of the 
former, ■» 

- This rule of Muhammad, which in its appli¬ 
cation to the different classes of the distant 
kindred, leads to curious results of a complex 
character,seems to deserve a particular notice, 
as resting to a large extent on the principle 
of representation, which otherwise is all but 


VOWS 

foreign to the Muhammadan law of inheri¬ 
tance. (A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Laio of 
Inheritance, Y). 5G; Syed Ameer Ali, Personal 
Law, p. 62 ; Durru 'UMuf^tdr, p..d73.) 

‘UZAIR [EZRA.,] 

UZHlYAH [sacrifice.] 

‘UZLAH “ Retirement.” 

A term used by tho Sufis for a religious life 
of retirement from the world. 

‘UZR “ An excuse.*’ A 

legal term for a glaim or an objection. 

al-^ITZZA An idol men- 

tioned in tho Qur’an. Surah liii. 19 : “ What 
think ye then of al-Lat aild al-*Uzza, and 
Manat, the third idol besides ” According to 
Husain, it was an idol of tho tribe of Gh ata- 
fan. For a discussion on tho subject, see th€» 
article on lat. 


V. 


VEHiS. [dbess.] 

VESSEIiS. In the early days of 

lelam,' there were fonr kinds , of drinking- 
vessels forbidden to Muhammadans on 
account of their being used for wine, namely, 
J^antam a green vessel; dubbd 

a large gourd hollowed out; naqir (^^), 
a cup made from the hollowed root of a tree; 
muzaffat a vessel covered with a 

kind of black pitch, or.the glutinous sub¬ 
stance with which the bottom of boats are 
payed. (Mishkdt, book i. ch. i. pti i.) ' But, 
according to Muslim law, the vessels used by 
Christians and Jews, and oven by idolaters, 
are lawful, but they must be free from the 
taste or smell of wine. 

yiGIL. Arabic ‘ara/ci/i The 

opjy Muhanunadan festival which has a vigil 
is .the *Jdu l-Azhd, or Feast of Sacrifice,” 
[<IDIJ ’l-azha.] 

VISITmO THE SICK. Arabic 
^iyfiidah An incumbent reli¬ 

gious duty epjoined by Muhammad on his 
followers. The following traditions illustrate 
his teaching on the subject (^Mishkdt, book 
V. ch. i.) 

*♦ When a Muslim visits S sick brother, he 
gathers the.fruits of Paradise from the time 
he leaves his homo until ho returns.” 

“ If a Muslim visit a sick person, and say 
seven times, ‘ I ask the Almighty God, who is 
Lord of the great throne, to give thee health,’ 
tho prayer shall bo granted, unless the ap- 
pmnted time of his death hatli surely come.” 

“ Verily God will say at the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, ‘ 0 sons of Adam ! I was sick and ye 
did not visit me.’ And the sons of Adam will 


say, * 0 our Defender! how could we visit 
thee, for Thou art the Lord of tho universo 
and art free from sickness ? ’ And God will 
say, * O men I did you not know that such a 
one of my servants was sick, and you did not 
visit him? Do you not know that had you 
visited that servant you would have met me 
there? ’” 

‘Ayishah says : “ When any ,one of us was 
sick, the Pr6phot used to rub his hands upon 
the sick person’s body, after which ho would 
'say, ‘ 0 Lord of man! take* away this pain 
and give health; for Thou art the giver of 
health; there is no health but thine, that 
health which loaveth no sickness.” 

“ When any person complained of being out 
of order, or having a wound or sore, tho Pro¬ 
phet would say, when passing his finger over 
tho part affected, ‘ In the name of God, the 
earth of our ground mixed with the spittle of 
our mouth; we have done this in order to re¬ 
store the sick to health, by permission of oui’ 
Lord.’” 

VOWS. Arabic Tiazr pi, nuzur, 

Heb. neder. They who fulfil their vows 

are amongst those who drink of the waters 
of Kafurin Paradise (Qur’an, Surah Ixxvi. 7); 
and the non-performance of a vow is sin 
{Mishkdt, book xiii. ch. xxii.). But the Pro¬ 
phet is related to have said, “ Do not make a 
vow for it cannot alter fate ; still it does ex¬ 
tract something from the wealth of the 
stingy.” 

Tho atonement for a vow which has been 
not performed is the same as for an oath 
namely, theirecing of a slave, or clothing ten 
poor persons, or feeding ten persons, or three 
day.s fast {Ilidduah, Arabic ed., vol. i. p» 
850 .) [oath.] • 
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wadi'ah 


w. 


WADI'AH Lit. » A thing 

put down.” The legal term for a- deposit. 
(See Hamilton’s Hiddyah^ yol. iii. p. 259.) 

AL-WADfiD “The Loving 

One,” or “ Th-o Beloved One.” One of the 
the ninety-nine special attributes of God. 
It occurs twice in the Qur’an;— 

Surah xi. 92:'“ My Lord is Merciful and 
Loving.” 

Surah Ixxxv 14:. “He is the Forgiving, 
the Loving.” 

Al-Maliku Wadud^ the “ King of Love.” 

WAHDANlYAH (1) A 

theological term for the doctrine of the Unity 
of God. (2) The name of a sect of Sufis. 

£(>OI), SIKLU^M, SUFI.] 

WAIIDATU ’L - WUJUDIYAH 
a pantheistic sect of 
Sufis, who say that everything is God, and 
of the same essence. 

al.WAHHAB The 

Bestower of gifts.” One of the ninety-nine 
special attributes of God. It occurs in tho 
Qur’an, e.g. Surah iii, G: “ Thou art Ho who 
hestoweth gifts.” 

WAHHABI A sect of 

Muslim rcvivalista founded by Muhammad, 
son of ‘Abdu ’1-Wahhab, but as their oppo¬ 
nents could not call them Mtduiinmadan$j 
they have been distinguished by tho name of 
the father of the founder of tlieir sect, and 
are called Wahhabis. 

Muhammad ibii ‘Abdu ’1-Wahhab was born 
at Ayinah in Najd in a.u. 1091. Oarcfiilly 
instructed by hi^ father in tho tenets of tho 
Mu.slim faith, according to tho Haubali sect, 
the strictest of tho four great schools of inter¬ 
pretation, the son of ‘Abdu ’1-Wahhab deter¬ 
mined to incroafio his knowledge by visiting 
'the schools of Makkah, al-Basrah and Bagh¬ 
dad. Tho libraries of those celebrated centres 
of Muhammadanism placed within the reach 
of the zealous student those ponderous 
of tradition known as the “ six correct books, 
and also gavo him access to numerous manu¬ 
script volvimcs of Muslim law. Having pei- 
foi-med tho pilgrimage to Makkah with his 
father,^ and visited tho Prophet’s tomb at al- 
Madinah, he remained a^‘ the latter pl‘*f ® 
sit at tho feet of Shail^ ‘Abdu ’Ihih ibn Ibra¬ 
him, by whom ho was carefully instructed m 
all tho intricacies of the excgetical rules lai 
down for tho exposition of ethics and juiis- 
prudonce. . , ..t. 

For some years ho resided with bis father 
at llorcmolah, a place which, according to 
Palgravo, claims the honour of his birth ; bu 
after hi.s fatlior’s death, ho roturnvd to is 


native village, Ayinah, whore he assumed the 
position of a religious loader. 

In his various travels, Muhammad ibn- 
‘Abdu ’l-Wahlifib had observed the laxities 
and superstitions of those who, ^yhllHt they 
profes.sed to accept tho stein unbonding 
precepts of tho Prophet of Aiabia, had 
succeeded in stretelling tho rigid linos of 
Islam almost to breaking. ()mons and augu¬ 
ries, sacred shrines and richly oinamoiited 
tomb.s, tho use of intoxicating di ugs, tho silks 
and satins of tho woalthv, all secuicd to tho 
oainest reformer lamcntablo departiiies from 
tho first principles of Islam, and iiiiwairant- 
able ooncos.sions to tho luxury, idolatry, and 
superstitions of tho age. lIuMiig fMrefully 
studied the teachings of tlio Qui’aii and tiio 
sacred traditions, he thought ho liad learned 
to distinguish bctwcon the cssciitiil (dements 
of Islam and its recent admixtun'-i, iind now 
once more m the heme of liis childhood, ho 
determined to teach and to jnojiagato nothing 
but tho “pure faith” as laid du\Mi by the 
precepts and practiei.' of th(- Projdiet. liimscdf 
The Muslim world had depaited fium tluj 
worship of the Unity, and had Molded i 
blind alloginnco to Walls, Pirs, and Saint > 
and all because the teachings of tho saci I'd 
traditions had been nt'gleeled for that of 
learned but ambitious loac heins. 

To accept any dootiine other than that of 
those “ Companions” v.ho roeeiMMi their ni- 
sliuelions fi om tho Piopbefs li{)s, uas simf ly 


the blind leading the blind; and, tlieiofo o, 
tho Kefc'rmer, lefiMiiig to join his faith to ll e 
nneeilain leading-stiings of (‘yen the four 
oitliodox doetois, dete) mined t(j oslabli.sh 
tho right of jiruate judginont m tlie mter- 
protatioii of those Invo gieat foundations of 

Islam—tlio Qur’an and the,Ahadis, 

Ills teaching met ^^lth aeo' ptance, but lus 
increasing influenee excited tho ooposition o 
tho ruler of his distiiet, and ho ^^as compelled 
to seek ail asylum at Deraiah, uiuloi- the pro- 
tcction of Muhammad ilm NUud, a chief of 
considerable inllueiicc, 'Oie pioteetuiii of Um 
religious toadier was nmuo a y. -a lo 
more ambitious designs, and lliat wOdi tl o 
z6,rlous cleiio bad failed to ; 

ncisuasive eloquence, Ibo wal uoi ehiof now 

l^ought to attain liy tho power of tlio sword , 
^ 1 ’i renti'il and Eastern Arabia, but 

p.,::ver zt xc. 

CTtheUrr/s Of bis own family -b 
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that of tho reformor. He married the i 
daughter of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu'l-Wahbab, 
and she became the mother of the celebrated 
Wahhabi chief ‘Abdu ’l-‘AzTz, who, upon tho 
death of his father (a.d. 1705), led tho Wah¬ 
habi army to victory, and siioopodedin push¬ 
ing his conquests to the romotost corners of 
Arabia. 

‘Abdu ’l-*Aziz was not only a bravo war¬ 
rior, but a pious Muslim, and it is said that 
he fell a victim to tho scrupulous regularity 
with which he performed his devotions in 
public. A Persian fanatic plunged his sharp 
Khurasan dagger into his side, just as ho 
was prostrating himself in prayer in the 
mosque of Deraiah (a.d. 180.3). 

But the great military champion of the 
reformed doctrines was Sahid, tho eldest son 
of ‘Abdu ’l-‘Aziz, who during tho lifetime of 
his father led tho Wahhabi armies to vic¬ 
tory, and threatened even tho conquest of the 
whole Turkish empire. Ho is said to have 
been a remarkably handsome man, praised 
for hia wisdom in counsel and skill in war 
Having wielded tho sword from his youth (for 
he fought his first battle' when a lad of 
twelve), he was regarded by tho wild Arabs 
of tho desert as a fit instrument to effect the 
conversion of the world, and men from all 
parts of Arabia flocked round his standard 
Sa‘ud gained several decisive victories over 
Sulaiman Pasha, and aflei wards, with an 
army of 20,000 men, marched against Kar¬ 
bala’, the famed city of the East, which con¬ 
tains the tombs of the Shhah Kh alifahs 
Tlie city was entered with tlio Wahhabi cry, 
“Kill and strangle all infidels which give 
companions to God,” and every vestige of 
supposed idolatry, from the bright golden 
dome of al-Husain’s tomb to the smallest 
tobacco pipe, was ground to the very dust, 
whilst the offerings of the numerous devotees, 
which formed the rich treasure of tho sacred 
shrines, served to replenish tho impoverished 
exchequer of the Wahhabi chief. 

The following year tho fanatical army 
effected the conquest of Mnkkah, and, on tho 
27th April 1803, Sa‘ud made his formal entry 
into the sacred city of tho Ka‘l)ah. The 
sanctity of the place subdued tho barbarous 
spirit of the conquerors, and' not the slightest 
excesses were committed against the people. 
Tho stern principles of tho roformod doc¬ 
trines were, however, strictly enforced Piles 
of green huqqas and Persian pipes w'ero col¬ 
lected, rosaries and amulets wore forcibly 
taken from the devotec.s, silk and satin 
drosses wore demanded from the w'oalthy and 
worldly, and the whole, collected into tho 
one heterogeneous mass, was burnt by tho 
infuriated reformers. So strong w’as tho feel¬ 
ing against the pipes, and so necc.ssary did a 
public example seem to be, that a respect¬ 
able lady, whoso delinquency had w’ell nigh 
escaped tho vigilant eye of the Muhtasib, was 
seized and j^aced on an ass. with a green 
pipe suspended from lier neck, and paraded 
through the public streets—a terrible warn¬ 
ing to all of her sex who may be inclined to 
indulge in foi bidden luxuries. When tho 


usual hours of prayer arrived, the myrmidons 
of the law sallied forth, and with leathern 
whips drove all slothful Muslims to their 
devolion.s. Tho mosques wore filled. Never 
since the day.s of the Prophet had tho sacred 
city witnos.sod so much piety and devotion. 
Not ojio pipe, not a single tobacco-stopper, 
was to bo seen m the streets or found in tho 
houso.s, and tho whole population of Makkah 
prostrated themselves at least five times 
a day in solemn adoration. Having carried 
out his mission with fidelity, Sa‘ud hastened 
to convey tho nows of his success to tho 
Sultan of Turkey in the following charac¬ 
teristic letter;— 

“ Sa‘ud to Salim.—1 entered Makkah on 
tho fourth day of Muharram in the 12l8tli 
year of tho Hijrah. I kept peace towarda 
tho inhabitants, I destroyed all things that 
were idolatroiisly worshipped. I abolished 
all taxes except those required by the law. 

I confirmed the Qazi whom you had ap¬ 
pointed agreeably to the commands of tho 
Prophet of God. I desire that you will give 
orders to tho rulers of Damascus and Cairo 
not to come up to the sacred city with the 
Maliinal and with trumpets and drums. Reli¬ 
gion is not profited by these things. May tho 
peace and blessing of God be with you.’' 
[mahmal ] 

Boforo the close of the year, al-Madinab 
was added to the Wahhabi conquests, and so 
thoroughly did Sa‘ud carry out the work of 
reform, that even the Hujrah, containing tho 
tomb of the Prophet, did not escape. Its 
richly ornamented dome was destroyed, and 
the curtain which covered the Prophet’s 
grave would have been removed, had not the 
Leader of the Faithful been warned in bis 
dreams not to commit so monstrous a sacri¬ 
lege. [hujhaii.] 

For nine years did the Wahhabi rule exist 
at Makkah, and so strong was the position 
occupied by tho Wahhabi army, and so ra¬ 
pidly did Wahhabi opinions spread amongst 
the people, that the Sultan of Turkey began 
to entertain tho worst fears for tho safety of 
his empire. ‘Ali Pasha was therefore ordered 
by the Sultan of Turkov to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhabi movement; 
and eventually, Makkah and al-Madinah 
were taken from the fanatics. 

Upon tho death of Sa‘ud (a.d. 1814), his 
son, ‘Abdu ’Ihih, became the Loader of tho 
Faithful. He was even more distinguished 
than his father for personal bravery, but ho 
lacked that knowdedgo of men which was so 
necessaiy for one called upon to lead tho un¬ 
disciplined nomadic tribes of the Arabian 
deserts 'Abdu 'Huh and him army met with 
I a series of reverses, and ho was at last taken 
prisonei by Ibrahim Pashah and sent to Con¬ 
stantinople Ho was executed in the public 
square of St. Sophia, December 19th, 1818. 
Turki, the son of ‘Abdu’Ilfih, abandoned all 
hope of regaining tho position, and fled to 
Uiyaz, where he was afteiwvards assassinated. 
Fai/ul succeeded his father a.d. 1830, and 
established the Wahhabi rule in Eastern 
Arabia, making Riyaz the capital of his king- 
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<Iom. It was this chief who entertained the 
traveller Palgravo in 1863, and received 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir Lewis Pelly), ?- 
Her Majesty’s representative, in 1865. FuiVul 
died in 18GG, soon after Sir Lewis Felly's 
visit, and was succeeded by his son ‘Abdu 
’llah. 

But although the great political and mili¬ 
tary power of the Wahhabis had boon well 
nigh crushed, and the rule of the dynasty of 
Sa‘ud circumscribed within the limits of the 
province of Najd,tho principles laid down by 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Wahhab w^erc still 
zealously maintained by certain religious 
teachers within the sacred mosque itself. 
And so it came to pass that when a restless 
spirit from India was endeavouring to redeem 
a lawless life by performing the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahhabi doctrines and woro secretly 
disseminating them amongst the pilgrims. 
Saiyid Ahmad, the freebooter and bandit 
of Rai Bareli, having performed the sacred 
rites of the Pilgrimage, returned from Mak¬ 
kah (a.d. 1822), resolved to reclaim the 

whole of North India to the Faith of Islam. 
Bing a direct descendant from the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabi of Xajd) 
the necessary qualification for a Leader of 
the Faithful, and tho Muslims of India at 
onco hailed him as tho true l^alifah or al- 
Mahdl. Unheeded by the British Govern¬ 
ment, he traversed our provinces with a nu¬ 
merous rotinuo of devoted disciples, and 
converted the populace to his reformed doc¬ 
trines by thousands', lie appointed deputies 
at Patna, and then proceeded to Delhi, where 
he met with' a ready listener in Muhammad 
Ismifil, who became his most devoted dis¬ 
ciple, and recorded tho sayings of the new 
I^alifah in the well-known Wahhabi book, 
entitled tho Siratu U-Must(i(/hn. 

On tho 21st December 1826, Saiyid Ahmad, 
the Loader of tho Faithful, declared a religious 
war, or Jihad, against the Sikhs, and, hoping 
to unite tho hosts of Islam in Central Asia 
under his banner, ho commenced an insurrec¬ 
tion on tho Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
war of varied successes followed, and lasted 
for four years ; but tho Wahhabi army was 
soon reduced in strength, and its disasters 
culminated in tho death of its chief, who was 
slain by Sher Singh in an engagement 'at 
Balakot in Hazarah, May 1831. Tho rem¬ 
nant of the Saiyid’s army fled across tho 
border and settled at Sattaria, where in 1857, 
their numbers were augmented by mutineers, 
who joined their camp. They wore even¬ 
tually displaced by the British Government 
in the Umheyla War of 1863, but there are 
still some three hundred of them residing at 
Palosi on the banks of tho Indus, where 
they are ruled by Shaikji ‘Abdu ’llah, an old 
mutineer of 1857, who has recently married 
his daughter to a former Imam of the Posha- 
w'ar, Sadar Bazar, in order to combine the 
Wahhabi influepces of Peshawar with those 
of the Palosi settlement. 

But as in the case of the Wahhabis of Najd, 
-SO with the Wahhabis of India. Tho reli- 
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accomplish 

ographio 

-o —aders to 

doctrines, as emboJwd m'\'ho 

rnguTrindia:''‘‘““'““ 

really is altliouKh with this remarkable dif- 

1^1*11^''’ r'rotostantism 

the assertion of the paramount authority of 

WrTr rejection of traditional 

teachings, ^\ahhabil8m is tho assertion of the 
paramount authority of tho Qur’an with the 
Traditions. But both systems contend for first 
principles, and if there appears to be any in¬ 
congruity m applying the term Protestant to 
a sect wbicli receives, instead of i ejecta, tra¬ 
dition, It aiises from the very important fact 
that what is called “ tradition ” in Islira oc¬ 
cupies a totally different place in the Muham- 
madan system from that which it does m tho 
Christian, Tradition in Islam being nothing 
less than tho supposed msjjirod sayings of the 
Prophet, recorded and handed down by un¬ 
inspired writers, and being absolutely neces¬ 
sary to oorapleto the structure of tho faith. 
Tho daily prayer, the customs of the pilgri¬ 
mage, and numerous other duties and dogmas 
held to be of Divine institution, being found not 
in tile Qur’iin but in tho Ahadia, or Tradi¬ 
tions. Henco it is that tho Wahhabis of Najd 
•'nd India call themselvea Ahl-i-IIadis, or the 
people of Tradition, and promote in every 
way they can the study of those records. 
[tkadition.] 

Tlio Wahhabis speak ■ of themselves as 
Afuwahhid, or “ Unitarians,” and call all 
others Muslirik, or those who associate 
another with God; and the following are 
some of their distinctive loligious tenets:— 

1 . They do not receive the decisions of the 
four orthodox secta, but say that any man 
who can read and understand tho Qur’an and 
the sacred Hadis can judge for himself in 
luallors of doctrine. They, therefore, loject 
Ijmd" after tho death of tho CompanioiiB of 
tho Prophet. 

2. That no one but God can know tho 
secrets of men, and that prayers should not 
be offered to any prophet, wall, pir, or saint; 
but that ^God may bo asked to grant a peti¬ 
tion for the sake of a saint. 

3 That at the Last Day, Muhammad will 
obtain permission (izn) of Ood to intercede 
tor bis people. The Sunnis belie/e that per- 
mission has already been given. _ 

4. That it is unlawful to illuminate tho 
.shrines of departed saints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulate {tawaj) 
round them, they do not even perfo^ any 
act of reverence at the Prophet s tomb at al- 

5 That women should not be allowed to 
visit the graves of tho dead, on account of 
thoir immodorato weeping. 
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6. That only four festivals ought to be i 
‘ observed, namely, ‘Idu ’1-Fitr, ‘Idu’1-Azha, 

‘Ashura, and al-Lailatu ’l-Mubarakah. 

7. They do not observe the ceremonies of 
Mauludi whicTi are celebrated on the anni¬ 
versary of Muhammad’s birth. 

8 . They do not present offerings (Nazr) at 
any shrine. 

3. Th'Oy count the ninety-nine name^ of 
Giod on their fingers, and not on a rosary. 

10. They understand the terms “ sitting of 
God” (Arabic Istiwa'), and “hand of God” 
{Yadu Hldh), which occur in tho Qur’iin, in 
their literal (^MaqlQi) sense, and not ligura- 
• tivoly (Majazl) ; but, at the .sumo time, they 
say it is not revealed how God sits, or in 
what sense he has a hand, &c., and on t^s 
account the Christian doctrines of tho Trinity 
and the Sonship of Christ do not present the 
same difficulties to tbo mind of a ^Vahhabi 
which they do to that of a Sunni. 

' Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in his Future of Islam, 

says :— . , , 

I believe it is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans how near Abd ol Wahhab was 
to complete success. Before the close Of the 
eighteenth century, the chiefs of the Ibii 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
oatablished their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 1808 
they took Mecca and Medina. In the mean¬ 
while, the Wahhabite doctrines were gaining 
ground still further afield. India was at one 
time Very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
Norfh Africa, and oven iu Turkey, many 
secretly subscribed to the new doctrines. 
Two things, howeyer, marred tho plan of 
irencral refonn and prevented its full accom¬ 
plishment. In the first place, the reform was 
too completely reactive. It took no account 
. whatever of the progress of modern thought, 

' and directly it attempted to leave Ai’abia it 
found itself face to face with difficulties which 
only political as well as religious success 
could overcome. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabiuui.so tho world 
again, and nothing loss than this was in con¬ 
templation. Its second mistake, and that was 
one that a little of tho Prophet’s prudence 
which always went hand in hand "with his 
zeal might have avoided, was a too rigid in- 
sistauco upon trifles. Abd ol Wahhab con¬ 
demned min.Trets and tomb.stonos because 
neither were in use during tho first years of 
Islam, The minarets,therefore, were every¬ 
where thrown down, and when tho holy 
places of Hejaz fell into the hands of his fol¬ 
lowers, tho tombs of saints which had for 
centuries boon revered as objects of pilgri¬ 
mage were levelled to tbo ground. Even tho 
Prophet’s tomb at Medina wa.s laid waste 
and the treasures it contained distributed 
among tho .soldiers of Ibn baoud. ibis 
roused tho indignation of all Islam, and turned 
tho tide of tho Wahhabite fortunes. Respect¬ 
able feeling which had hitherto been on their 
side now declared itself against them, and 
they never after regained their position as 
moral and social reformers. Politically, too, 
it was the cause of thoir ruin. The outside 
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Musalman world, looking upon'them as sacri¬ 
legious barbarians, was afraid to visit Mecca, 
and tho pilgrimago declined so rapidly that 
tho Hojazi became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue they found cut off, and it 
soemod on tho point of ceasing altogether. 
Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging 
the Sultan to vindicate his claim to be pro¬ 
tector of tho holy places, What followed is 
well knowm. After the peace of Paris, Sultan 
Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to de¬ 
liver Mecca and Medina from tho Wahhabite 
heretics, and this he in time effected. Tho 
w.ar was carried into Nejd; Deriyoh. their 
capital, was. sacked, and Ibn Saoud himself 
taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinoplo. The movement of 
reform in Islam was thus put -back for, per¬ 
haps, another hundred years. 

“ Still, the seed cast by Abd ol Wahhab 
has not been entirely without fruit. Wahhab¬ 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but tho spirit of reform has re¬ 
mained. Indeed, the present unquiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation ia 
Europo, though it failed to convert tho Chris¬ 
tian Church, cau.sed its real reform, so Wah- 
habbism has produced a real desire for re¬ 
form if not yet reform itself in Mussulmans. 
Islam is no longer asleep, and were another 
and a wiser Abd el Wahhab to jippoar, not 
as a heretic, but in the body of tho orthodox 
sect, he might play tho part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success'. 

“ Tho present condition of tho Wahhabitea 
as a sect is oho of decline. In India, and I 
believe in other parts of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make converts and their 
preachers [are held in high esteem. But at 
home in Arabia, tlier zeal has waxed cold, 
giving place to liberal ideas which in truth 
are far more congenial to tho Arabian mind. 
Tho Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds tho 
first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah¬ 
habite, has little of tbo Wahhabiio fanaticism. 
He is in fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious loader, and though still de¬ 
signated at Constantinoplo as a pestilent 
heretic, is coimted as thoir ally by the more 
liberal Sunitos. It is probable that ho would 
not withhold his allegianco^ from a .Caliph of 
tho legitimate house Of Koroysh.” 

(The following English works may be con¬ 
sulted on the subject of Wahhal)ii8m : Burck- 
hardt’s Bedouins and Wahhahys-^ Brydge’a 
Biief History of the Wahhabis-^ Sir Lewis 
Polly’s Political Mission to Najd‘, Hunter’s 
Afus<dinans of India; Palgravo’s Central and 
Eastern Arabia; Lady Ann Blunt’s 
mage to Najd; Dr. Badger’s Imams and Bey- 
yids of'Oman ; Blunt’s Future of Islam.) 

al-WAHID “ The One.” 

One of the ninety-nine special attributes of 
the Almighty. It occurs frequently in tho 
Qur’an, c.g. Surah ii. 158 : “ Your God ia One 
God.” 

WAHY [inspiration.] 



wa^iz 

WA*I^ “A preacher.*’ 

The word Idiatib is generally applied to the 
Maulawi who recites the khuthak on Fridays ; 
wv^‘^z_i8 of more general application. In the 
Qdmus dictionary, the ivd^is; is defined as one 
who reminds mankind of those punishments 
and rewards which soften the heart. The 
usual time for preaching is on Fridays, hnd 
in the months of Muharram and Raniazan. 

[ICHTJTBAU.] 

WAJD “Ecstasy.” A 

Sufi term for the fifth stage of the mystic 
journey, when the spiritual traveller attains 
to a state of mental excitement which is 
supposed to indicate a high, state of divine 
illumination, [sun.] 

WAJH * Lit. “Presence; 

face.” The word occurs in the Qur’an for the 
^rosonco of God. Surah ii. 109 ; “ Wherever 
ye turn there is the face of God (Wajhu 
niahy 

WAJIB Lit. “ That which 

is obligatory.” A term used in Muhammadan 
law for those injunctions, the non-observance 
of which constitutes sin, but the denial of 
wTiich does not attain to downright infidelity. 
i'ov example, that Muslim who does not 
offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great 
Festival [luu ’l-Azha] commits a sin, and if 
he says tho sacrifice is not a divine institution, 
he is a sinner, but not an infidel; and he who 
does not observe tho fast [ramazan] is a 
sinner, but if he deny that the fast' is a 
divine institution, he is an infidel. Tho sacri¬ 
fice .being ivdjib^ whilst tho fast is farz. 
[law.] 

(2) A term which frequently occurs in com¬ 
bination with others. For example, al- 
Wd/ihu 'l-u'ujud, “ tho necessary existence ” 
—God; Wajibu H-ittihd^, “ worthy to -bo 
obeyed,” as a teacher or prophet; Wdjihu 
add\ “ necessary to bo discharged,” as a debt 
or duty. 

al-WAJID “ Tho Finder, 

Inventor, or Maker.” One of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God, but tfie word does not 
occur in tire Qur’an. 

WAKALAH, WIKALAH 

The office of substitute. An embassy; an 
agency; attorneyship. For tho Muhammadan 
law, with regard to agency for sale, see 
Hamilton’s . Hiddyah^ vol. iii. pp* 1-62. 
[agent, bail, sale.] 

WAKlL (vM?). An attorney, an 

agent, an ambassador, [agent.] 

al-WAKIL “The Guar- 

dian.” One of ■ the ninety-nine special attri¬ 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
iv. 83: “For God is all sufficient for a 
Guai-dian.” 

WALA* Lit. “Proximity, 

kin, friendship.” A peculiar relationship 
voluntarily established, and which confers a 
right of inheritance on one or both parties 
connected. It is of two kinds ir— 
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(1) Walffu <l.‘Atiiqah CdiUJ, 

tiom ^ ““'I"'''® emaicipa- 

(2) Wili'u 'l-Muwalit 4.', Tho 

connect^n arising ont of mntu’iu windshh, 

p m ) Grady’s edition, 

who tioubles people when they are perform- 
ing thoir ablutions. {Mishkat, hook U. ch. 

re 'iistraotion of 

mind. (See Muntaha 

WALl (J^), pi. auliyd\ “One 

who 18 very near.” (l) Saints, or holy mon, 
C.?. Surah X 03; “Arc not, vorily, friends 
{^luluja) of God they on whom there is no 
fear ? [saints.] 

(2) Next of kin or kindred, p.q. Surah viii. 
73: “These shall bo next of kin to each 
other.” 

Wall *ahd, an heir, especially to a sove¬ 
reignty. , 

Wall ha^ldf a legal guardian of a more 
remote degree than father, brother, or uncle. 

W<di jahir, an authoritative guardian re¬ 
cognised by law. 

Wall in'-maty a title of roflpocl for a father, 
a patron, a benefactor. 

Wahyu'd-daiUy a relative entitled to exact 
retaliation. 

r3) A benefactor or helper, e.g. Surah ii< 
ll4 : “ Thou hast no helper but God.” 

(4) ^1/-IFa/i, “the Helper.” One of tho 
ninoty-nino special attributes of God. 

WALT pi. wuldt. A prince 

or governor. A term used for tiio ruler of 
a country. It is assumed by tho Ameer of 
Afghanistan in his treaties. 

Tho title implies one who rules a Muslim 
country as an Amir, or in behalf of tbo.Kha- 
lifah of Islam. 

(2) God. Qur’an, Surah xiii. 12: “Nor 
have they any governor beside Him.” 

al-WALID IBN ‘OQBAH (Asjyi 
A(Ac A celebrated Companion. 

A brother to tho Khalifah ‘Usman, who was 
Governor of al-Kufah, and died in tho roign 
of Mu‘awiyah. 

WALIMAH (^y). Tbc nuptial 

feast. 7’Ae n-eddirig breakfml, which is gone 
rally given on tho morning after tho mar¬ 
riage. ■ The custom is founded on theoxamplo 
of Muhammad, who is related to have given 
a feast of dates and a meal on tho occasioit 
of his marriage with Safiyah. , , 

Ibii Mas‘ad says the Prophet regarded tho 
wedding feast as of divine, authority, and ho 
who is invited on such au occasion must 
accept the invitation. {Mishkaty book xiiu 
ch. ix. pt. 1.) 

WALIYU ’L-‘AHD Jy) 

Vulg. WiiK'nhd. The heir to a kingdom or 
state 
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W ALKING. [dbportment.1 
WAQF Lit. “ Standinj^, 

•topping, halting.” ^1) A term which in the 
language of the law signifies the appropriation 
or dedication of property to charitable uses 
and the service of God. An. endowment. The 
object of such an endowment or appropria¬ 
tion must be of a perpetual nature, and such 
property or land cannot be sold or transferred. 
If a person build a mosque his right of pro¬ 
perty is extinguished as soon as prayers have 
been recited in the building. 

According to the Imam Abu Yusuf, ^ the 
lace in which a mosque is situated should 
ecome deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
there is no further use for the mosque, no 
person coming to worship therein, still the 
property does not revert to the original owner 
and founder. But Irndm Muhammad alleges 
that in such a case the land and the mate¬ 
rial (bricks, &c.) again become the property 
of the founder or his heir. 

If a person construct a reservoir or well 
for public use, or a caravan8era,for travellers, 
or a hostel on an intidol frontier for the ac¬ 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedicate 
ground as a burying-place, his right is not 
extinguished until the magistrate, at his re¬ 
quest, issues a decree to that effect. This is 
the opinion of Imam Abu Uanifah, but Imam 
Abu YGsuf maintains that the person’s right 
of property ceases on the instant of hi.s say¬ 
ing*. “I have made over this for such and 
such purposes.” Whit?-': Imam Muhammad 
asserts that as soos as the property is used 
for the purpose to which it is dedicated, it 
ceases to be the property of the original 
o-wnei*. (See Hamilton’s Hidayah^ vol. ii. 
p. 334.) 

(2) A term used for a full pause, and parti¬ 
cularly for certain pauses in the reading of 
the Qur’an, which are marked with the letters 
in the text. 

WAQPAH Lit Thein- 

evitable.” (1) A term gonorally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable circumstance in 
life. 

(2) The Day of Judgment. Soo Qur’an, 
Surah Ivi. 2 : “ When the inevitable happens 
norio shall call its happening a lie.” 

(3) The title of the Lvith Surah of the 
Qur’an. 

al-WAQIDI His full 

name: Abu ‘Abdi ’llah Muhammad ibn 
‘Umar al-Wilqidi. A celebrated Muslim hi.s- 
torian, much quoted by Muir in his Life of 
Mahomet, Born at al-Madinah a.h. 130, died 
A.u. 207. He is said to have left a library of 
COO boxes of books. 

r ^ 

WAQ§ pi. auqas. Auy pro¬ 

perty under the regulated value or number 
upon which zakdt or legal alma is due. 

WAQT The present time 

as distinguished from af- IVoqtu 'd-Da'im^ or 
the eternal existence of God. 


al-WAQTFD-DA*IM(^jJ^cus5J\). 
Lit. “ The Everlasting Time.” A Safi term 
for the extent of the existence of the Eternal 
One. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq's Dictionary of $uf i 
Term.) 

WARAQAH Waraqah ibn 

Naufal ibn Asad ibn ‘Abdi ’l-‘U 2 za. The 
cousin of Khadijah; to whom she first made 
known the supposed revelation, or dream, of 
Muhammad, and who is related to have said 
that the Prophet must have seen the Ndmus 
which God sent to Moses. {Mishkdty book 
xxiv. ch. V. pt. 1.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary a/-Qdmus, it is 
stated that Waraqah was the son of one of Kha- 
dijsh’s uncles, and that it is not certain if ho 
ever embraced Islam. ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq, the 
commentator on the Mishkdty says he had 
embraced Christianity and had translated the 
Gospels into Arabic. There does not seem to 
be any good authority for the supposition 
that he was originally a Jew. He appears to 
have died soon after the incident in the cave 
at Hira’. [muhammad.] 

WARFARE. There are three 

terms used in the Traditions for warfare. 

(1) Jihdd warfare carried on by 

Muslims for the extension of Islam. 

(2) Fitan seditions and commotions 

which will precede the Re.surrection. 

(3) Maldkim (^iJu)»pl- of ma/hamah, war¬ 
fare carried on between Muslim nations and 
tribes. These are also signs of the Resur¬ 
rection. [fitan, jihad, MALAIIIM.] 

al-WARIS Heir ” 

(of all thing.s). One of tho ninety-nine attri¬ 
butes of the Almighty. 

WASAN pi. auscln. An 

idol, [idolatry.] 

WASANl from wasan, an 

idol. An idolater, ^idolater.] 

WASAYA pi. of ivafnjah. 

Lit. “ Precepts.” Used in Muslim law for 
wills and regulations concerning them 
[wills.] 

AL-WASr (e-yo- “ The Capa- 

cious.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. It occurs in tho Qur’an, Surah ii. 248 ; 

“ God is tho Capacious ono and knows.” 

WASlLAH Lit. “Near- 

nofls.” Tho name of tho highest station in 
Paradise, which Muhammad said was re¬ 
served for one person only, and which ho 
hoped to obtain for himself. {Miskkdt, book 
xxiv. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

It is usual for roligiou.s Muhammadans to 
pray, after tho call to prayer (azdn^ has been 
concluded, that Muhammad may obtain Ihi.s 
station of Wai^llah, Hence tho place of in¬ 
tercession, and the office of mediator. That 
which effects nearness to God. 

WASITAH (Ak-1^). A thing or 

I person intervening; an agent; a broker. 

; Hence, a mediaioi. 
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WASL “Meeting; union.” 

A Sufi term used for tbo seventh stage in the 
spiritual journey, when the tnystic, as it were, 
sees the Divine One face to face. The stai'o 
previous \o f(tnu\ or oxtinetion m the essence 
of the Eternal One. fsuFi.] 

WASWASAH Lif. “In¬ 

spiring,” or “ suggesting.” A suggestion 
from the devil. The machinations of the 
devil, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is devoted in the Traditions. {Miskkdt^ book 
i. ch. iii.) 

Muhammad said, “ There is not a single 
child of man, except Mary and her son, who 
is not touched by the devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud cry 
when ho is born, nor is there one human 
being who has not a devil appointed to attend 
him. The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and also an angel: the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
guide them unto truth.” 

WATER. Arabic mCt (»^), pi. 

imydht amwdh. Hob. mayim^ waters. 

In the Qur’an, Surah xxi. Bl, it is said, “Wo 
clave them (the heavon.s aud the earth) asun¬ 
der, and by means of watery We gave life to 
everything.” Which, as Sprenger (vol. i. 
p. 30u) remarks, is one of the principles of 
the Ebionito doctrine. Al-Baizawi says it 
means either that God made all anim.als from 
water, or that the chief element in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefly by water. 

Muhammadan writers say there are seven 
kinds of water which are lawful for the pur¬ 
poses of purification and drinking • 

Ma'u U-matar, rain-water. 

Md'u y-^airiy spring-water. 

Md\i 'l-hVr, well-water. 

.Md'u 'l-barad, hail-water. 

Md'u snow-water. 

Md'u 'I-baiir, sea-water. 

Md'u 'n-nahry rivCr-water. 

Water which is considered lawful for ablu¬ 
tion is also lawful for drinking, and vice versa. 
Ibn ‘Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of tbo plains in which 
animals go to drink, &c., and he said, “ When 
the water is ecjual to two qullahsy it is not 
impure.” ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says two qullahs 
are equal-to 250 mans. (^Mishhdty Matthew’s 
ed., vol. i. p. 107.) [wells J 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Ishimy says:— ^ 

“ Minute regulations are laid dovrn with 
regard to the water which qiay bo used for 
purification. The following kinds of water 
are lawful :—rain, sea, river, fountain, well, 
snow, and ice-water. Ice is not lawful. The 
first kind is authorised by the Quran. ‘ Ho 
sent you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cloan.g0 you, and cause the 
pollution of Satan to pass from you. (Sura 
viii. 11.) The uso of the others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. I give one illustration. A 
man one day came to the Prophet and said . 
* J am going on a voyage and shall only have 
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a small sripply of fresh water • if T e.. •. / 
ablutions I shill ^ 

quench my tW , „ " 1 °“ wherewith te 

Tke, n Hal, may 1 uso soa-wit(»r ? * 

i?pu« ^ w-ate. ?,f7e ,;a 

wah •e^arH’ r'''' d.fforcneo of „pi„.on oatta 

withiogaid to what constitutes irmnintv 
water, and so renders .1 nnlll for Kfoo’" 
It would bo wearisome to the reader to entoV 
mto all details, but I may briolly say tC 

TaT: I*p he'd thai 

If a dead body or any unclean thing falls into 


flowing water, or into a 


t c r .' ' . reservoir more than 

bo used, provided always 
that the colour, smell, and taste are not 
changed. It is for this reason that the pool 
near a mosque is never less than ten cubits 
square If of that size, it is called a dah dar 
dah (literally 10 x 10). It may be, and com¬ 
monly IS, larger than this. It should bo 
about one foot deep.” 

RiqUts reganiimj water. According to Mu* 
hammadan law, water is of four kind.s;_ 

(1) The water of the ocean, to which every 
person has a perfect and equal right, for tho 
enjoyment of tho ocean is common to every¬ 
one, in the same manner as tho light of tho 
sun or the air wo breathe. 

(2) Tho waters of large rivers, such as the 
Euphrates, tho Tigris, tho Indus, or tho 
Oxus, from which every person has abso- 
luto right to drink, and also a conditional 
right to uso it for tho purpose of irrigating 
his Lands. For example, if a person desire 
to cultivate waste land, and dig a watercourse 
or canal for tbo purpose of conveying water 
to it from tho river, he may lawfully do so, 
provided the act bo in no sense detrimental 
to tho people.. The same law applies to the 
erection of a water-mill on tho banks of a 
river. 

(3) Water in which several have a share; 
in which case also tho right of drinking is 
common to all, whilst there are certain re¬ 
strictions regarding its use for the purposes 
of irrigation, which will bo hereafter treated 
of. 

(4) Water whioh is kept in vessels ; which 
is regarded as property, except in times of 
scarcity, when it is oven lawful to seize it for 
common use. 

The law regarding the (p.vision of water for 
tho purposes of irrigation, known as shirb 
(v^^), or “ a right to water,” is most im¬ 
portant in tho East, where so much of 
tho cultivation of land depends not'upon 
the fall of rain but upon irrigation. In Af¬ 
ghanistan, thero are more disputes and more 
murdor.s committed over tho division of water' 
than with regard to any other question, A 
claim of shirhy or “right'of water,” is valid, 
independent of any property 'im the ^^ronncl, 
for a person may boedmo endowed with it, 
exclmsivo of the ground, either by inhoritanco 
or beauoRt; and it sometimes liappens that 
when a person sells his lands, he re.sorves to 
himself the right of shirb. No 
alter or obstruct tbo cour.so of water running 
through his ground, and in tho case of dis¬ 
pute/ regarding a rivulet held ^ ^ 
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aevoral, it is the duty of tho judge to make 
a distribution of tho water according to the 
extent of land which they severally possess; 
for, as the object of right to water is to 
moisten the lands, it is but fit that each 
should receive a jnst proportion. A rivulet 
must not be dammed up for the convenience 
of one partner without the consent of tho 
others; nor can he dig a trench or erect a 
a mill upon a rivulet used for irrigation, with¬ 
out the general consent of all persons con¬ 
cerned. The same restriction applies, also, 
to a water-engine or a bridge. One partner 
cannot alter tho mode of partition without 
the others’ consent, nor increase tho number 
of sluices or openings through which ho re¬ 
ceives his share, nor convoy his share into 
lands not entitled to receive it, nor oven to 
lands which are entitled to receive it, nor can 
he‘shut up any of tho sluices, or exchange 
tho manner of division in any way, as, for 
example, ‘by taking the water in rotation 
instead of division by sluices. A right to 
water cannot bo consigned as a dower, nor 
given as a consideration in Khul\ vihm a wife 
bargains for her divorce [khul^], nor in 
composition for a claim, nor sold to discharge 
the debts of a defunct owner. It is also noted 
that if a person, by imgating his lands, should 
by that moans overflow those of his neigh¬ 
bour, lie is not liable to make compensation, as 
he was not guilty of any transgression. 

WA‘Z A sermon, [khut- 

BAH, WAI’Z.] 

WAZiFAH (^^), from wazfy^^Sb 

daily ration of food.” (l) A term used for a 
daily lesson, or portion from tho Qur’an 
which is road by devout Muslims. Tlie 
Qur’an is divided into thirty sipdrahs as the 
daily wazifak to bo read during the month of 
Ramazan. - ^ 

(2) A pension or stipend granted to pious 
persons 

(3) Revenue collected at a stipulated rate. 

WAZiR (>^3;). A Vezeer. The 

principal minister in a Muhammadan country. 
There are throe opinions respecting tho ety¬ 
mology of tho word. Some derive it from 
wizTy “ a burden,” because the wazir bears 
the burden of state *, others from wazar^ “ a 
refuge,” because tho ruler has recourse to tho 
counsels of the wazir ; others from azr, tho 
back, or strength,” because tho ruler is 
strengthened by his wazir as the human 
frame is by the back. 

Mr. Lane {Arabian Nights, Intro., p. 23), 
says: The post of wozoor was tho highest 
that was held by an’officer of the pen; and 
the person who occupied it was properly 
tho next to the Sultan; but the Turkish Sul¬ 
tans of Egypt made tho office of na'ib, or 
“ viceroy,” to have the pre-eminence. Under 
thorn, tho post of wezcer was sometimes ocou- 
pied by an officer of the pen, and sometimes 
'by an oificor of tho sword ; and in both cases 
iho irezCer was called ‘ tho Rahob.’” 

Khalil az-Zahir relates that Muhammad 
•laid,' Whosoever is in authority over Mus¬ 


lims, if God prosper him, shall be given a 
virtuous wazir. The wazh shall remind him 
when ho forgottoth his duty, and shall assist 
him when ho doth romombor it. But to a bad 
ruler God giveth an evil-minded wazir, who, 
when tho ruler forgetteth his duty, does not 
remind him of it, and when he rememberoth 
his duty, doth not assist ^im to perform it.” ^ 

WEDDING, [marriage.] 

WEEK. Arabic 

(er-); 'S-oh. shavtla^. The 

“ T 

Muhammadan week (as the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian) begins with Sunday and ends with Satur¬ 
day. In the Qur’an, Surah vii. 52, it is said 
“ God created the heavens and tho earth in 
six days.” In Surah xvi. 125, it is said, “ the 
Sabbath was only made for those who dis¬ 
pute thereon,” which al-Baizawi says means 
that the Sabbath was established for the 
Jews who disputed with Moses regarding it; 
hut there is no injunction in tho Qur’an for 
tho duo observance of tho Sabbath, [dat, 

FRIDAY.] 

WEEPING, [buka’.] 

WELLS. Arabic U’r (,&,), pi, 

alidr. Heb. Be^cr. If a person dig a 

well for public use, it is held by Imam Mu¬ 
hammad that his right to tho well ceases as 
soon as tho people drink of tho well; but 
Imam Abu Hanifah is of opinion that it does 
not becomo common property until tho magi¬ 
strates issue a dccroo to that olTeot. (Affc/d- 
gah, vol. ii. p. 357.) 

If a person dig a well in a high road 
(where no person is entitled to dig a well), ho 
is liable to a fine for any accident which may 
happen by people falling into it. {Hiddgahy 
vol. ii. p. 713.) 

If any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into a well, all the water must be drawn 
out before the well can be lawfully used ; and 
if it bo impossible to draw tho whole of tho 
water, then not less than 300 bucketfuls must 
be drawn out. If the animal has in any way 
become putrifiod in tho well, then- the water 
must not be used for three whole days ; but in 
any other case the water can be used after 
the lapse of a whole day. {Sharbu ’7- W^igd- 
yah, p. 10 .) 

WHISTLING. Arabic muM 
(AX>). Mentioned in the Qur’an, 

Surah viii. 36 : “ Their (the Quraish) prayer 
at tho House was naught but whistling and 
clapping hands ! Taste, then, the torment, for 
that yo misbelieve.” Prom which it is under¬ 
stood that wliistling was one of the idolatrous 
ceremonies in the days of ignorance in tho 
Makkan temple. Whistling is therefore gene¬ 
rally held to be unlawful for pious Muslims. 

WIDOWS. Arabic arma^aA 
Heb. almdndh. Mourn¬ 

ing is incumbent upon a widow for a period 
of four months and ten days after the 
death of her husband, (Hamilton’s Hiddyahy 
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■col. i. p. 370.) Aftor this period she may' 
lawfully take another husband, provided she 
be not pregnant of her first husband. A 
widow’s share of her late husband’s property 
is one-cighth when there is a child, or a son’s 
child, how low soever, and a fourth when 
there is no child. Though a man may have 
as many as four wives, the provision for 
two or more is the same as that for one: the 
fourth or eighth, as the case may, being 
divisible among them equally. (Baillie’s Law 
of Inheritance, p. 69.) 

If a Muslim, whose wife wds once a Chris¬ 
tian should die, and his widow appear before 
a Qazi and declare that she is Muslim, and 
that she embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband,'and the heirs assert 
the contrary, the assertion of the heirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of the rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
appear before the Qazi as a Muslim, and the 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion of 
the heirs is to be credited to the exclusion of 
the widow. (Grady’s Hiddyah, p. 347.) 

WILLS. Arabic waslyah (^^), 

pi. iva^dyd, which term is held by Muslim 
legists to moan an endowment with the 
property of anything after death, as if one 
person should say to another, * Give this 
article of mine, after my death, to a parti¬ 
cular person.’ ” 

The testator is called mufi, fern, mu^iyah. 
The legatee is termed mu?a la hu. The legacy, 
mu?a bi-hi. The person appointed to carry 
out the will, or the executor, is called the 
wasiy, pi. Qu^iyd. 

It is not necessary that the will of a Mus¬ 
lim should be executed in writing, but it must 
be certified to by two male witnesses, or quo 
male and two females. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in Muslim law, regarfling the making and the 
execution of wills :— 

Wills are lawful and valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator’s property, but not to 
any further extent unless by consent of the 
heirs, and it is laudable to avoid making 
bequests when the heirs are poor. 

A bequest to an heir is not valid unless 
confirmed by the other heir^ and a bequest 
to a person from whom the testator has 
received a mortal wound is not valid; and 
if a legatee slay his testator, the bequest in 
hifl favour' is void. 

A bequest to a part of the heirs is not valid. 

- Bequests are valid between Muslims and 
Zimmie, that is, between Muhammadans and 
Jews^or Christian^ under protection, [zpcai.] 

The acceptance or rejection of bequests is 
not determined until aft^ the death of the 
testator. 

The legatee becomes proprietor of the 
legacy by his acceptance of it, which may be 
either expressed or implied • 

A bequest by- an insolvent person is t'oid, as 
also that of an infant, or a mukdtah ^a slave 
■who has rahsomed himself). A bequest 
in favour of a foetus in the womb is also 
invalid; but ash-Shafi‘i says it is vaKd. 


A female slave may be bequeathed with 
the exception of her progeny. To beonAafii 
©offspring of a female slave is unlawful 
A bequest is rescinded by the oxnreaa d«. 
clarahou of tho teatator, or by any on hia 
or "which ez- 

tingmshee h.s property in the legacy. But 
the testator a denying hia beqneat is not a 
retractation of it, nor hia declaring it unlawful 
or usurious, nor his desiring the execution of 
It to be deferred. A. bequest to one person is 
annulled by a subsequent bequest of tho same 
article to another, unless that other bo not 
then ahvo. 

A legacy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, descends to the legatee’s heirs iu 
case of his decease. 


Concerning the Bequest of a Third of the 
Estates. 


If a person leave a third of his property 
to one man and a third to another, and 
tho heirs refuse their consent to the execution 
of the whole, it is then restricted to one 
third. 

If a person bequeath tho third of his 
estate to one, and then a sixth of it to 
another, and tho heirs refuse their consent, 
in that case ono-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which twx> are given to 
tho legatee of tho third and one to the 
legatee of tho sixth. 

A bequest of a son’s portion of inheritance 
is void, but not tho bequest of an equivalent 
to it. For example: If a person say, “I 
bequeath my son’s portion,” such a bequest is 
null; but tho bequest will be valid if ho say, 
“ I bequeath an equivalent to my son’s por¬ 
tion.” 

A bequest of a “ portion ” of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest portion 
inho;rited from it, and a bequest of “ part of 
tho estate,” undefined, may be construed to 
apply to any part. 

A person bequeathing a third of any par¬ 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it bq lost, 
and tho remainder come within a third of 
tho testator’s estate, the legatee is entitled 
to the whole of such remainder; and a bequest 
of “ the third of ” an article, part of which 
is afterwards destroyed, holds with respect 
to a third, of tho remainder 

A legacy of money must bo paid in full 
with tho property in hand, although all the 
rest of tho estate should bo expended w 


^A legacy left to two persons, one of th^ 
eing at that time dead, goes 'entire to the 

bequeathed to.'two l^nona 
idefinitely, if one of them die, a moiety of 
, only goes to the other. ^ 

A bequest made by a poor mm la of force 
[ he afterwards become rich. _ 

A bequest of any article, not oiasting fa 
he possession or disposal of tho testator at 
is decease, is null, unless it was 
is property, in which case it must be dis- 
harged by a payment pf the value. 
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An acknowledgment of debt, upon a death¬ 
bed, is efficient to the csLtent of a third of tho 
eetate. 

Any accident ocoaeioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees, annuls the beqnest. 

An heir, after partition of the estate, ac¬ 
knowledging a bequest in favaur of another, 
must pay the acknowledged legate© his pro¬ 
portion of such bequest. 

The Period of Mcthir^ With, 

As has already been remarked, Muham¬ 
madan wills are not as a rule written docu¬ 
ments, and therefore the institutions of tho 
law aro entirely made for verbal rather than 
written bequests. 

Gratuitous acts, of immediate operation, if 
executed upon a death-bed, take effect to the 
extent of one-third of the property only. 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the person who afterwards be¬ 
comes an heir, but not a bequest or gift; 
neither is an acknowledgment so made valid, 
if the principle of inheritance had Existed in 
the person previous to the deed. 

Such acknowledgment, gift, or bequest, in 
favour of a son, being a slave, who after¬ 
wards becomes free, previous to the father’s 
decease, is nevertheless void. 

Rules for Ascertaining a Death-bed Illness. 

The following curious paragraph occurs in 
the Hiddyah on this subject:— 

“ Paralytic, gouty, or consumptive per.sons, 
where their disorder has continued for a 
length of time, and who aro in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under the de¬ 
scription of rnar'iz or ‘sick,’ whence deeds of 
gift, executed bj such, take effect to the ex¬ 
tent of their whole propenv ; because, when a 
long time has elapsed, the patient has lto- 
come familiarised to his fliseasc, which is not 
then accounted us sickness. The length of 
time requisite, by its lapse, K' do away witJ 
the idea of sickness in those cases, is deter¬ 
mined at one year , and if, after tliat time, the 
invalid should become hcd-iidden, he i.s then 
accounted as one recently sick. If, therefore, 
any of tho sick persons thus described make 
a gift in tho bogmning of their illness, or after 
they arc bedridden, such gift tak^cs effect 
from tho tbiid of their property, because at 
such time there is apprehension of death 
(whence medicine is given to them), and 
therefore tho disorder is then considered as 
a death-bed illness,” (Hiddyah, Grady’s ed., 
p. C85.) 

Emancipation of Slaves upon a Death-bed. 
Emancipation and deeds of gift on a death¬ 
bed, tak«f effect to tho extent of a third of 
the property, and emancipation precedes in 
their execution the actual bequests 

The appropriation of a sum by bequest to 
the emancipation of a,slave is annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgrimage. 

A slave, exceeding one-third of the pro¬ 
perty emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 
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froin emancipatory labour by the heirs as¬ 
senting to his freedom. 

A bequest of emancipation in* favour of a 
slave is aimuUed by his being made over in 
compensation for an offence committed hr 
him. ^ 

Where tho heir' and tho legatee agree con¬ 
cerning a slave having been emancipated by 
the testator, the allegation of the heir is 
credited with respect to the date of the 
deed. 

Bequests for Pious Purposes, 

In the execution of bequests to certain 
pious purposes, tho duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which aro 
voluntary, and are then benevolent acts to¬ 
wards mankind. 

If a person will that “ the pilgrimage which 
was incumbent upon him be performed on 
his behalf after his death,” the heirs must 
depute a person for this purpose and pay all 
his expenses to Makkah. 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of equal importance, tho arrangement of the 
testator must be followed. 

A legacy, appropriated to pilgrimage, if 
lost, must be repaired to the extent of a third 
of the estate. 

Wills made by Jeivs and Christians. 

Zimmis, or Jews and Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make bequests, 
and they are held good in Muslim law, and 
arc subject to the same restrictions with 
those of Muslims 

A church or synagogue founded during 
health descends to the founder’s heirs, but the 
beqiie.st of a house to tho purpo.so of an infidel 
place of Avorship, i.s appropriated, whether 
any pai'ticular legatees bo mentioned or other 
wise 

Ahfi Hanifah says the bequests of Zimmis 
arc of four kinds :— 

(1) Thovse made foi purposes held sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslims, 
such as tho building of a church or synagogue, 
which according to Hanifah is valid under 
certain restrictions. 

(2) Those made for purposes held pious by 
Mushm.s and not by Zimmis, such as tho 
building of a mosque, in wliich case the be¬ 
quest IS invalid. 

(3) Those made for a purpose held sacred 
by both Muslims and Zimmis, such as an offer¬ 
ing to the Temple at Jerusalem, which are 
Vcalid. 

(4) Those made for purposes held to be 
WTong by both Zimmis and Muslims, such as 
the .support of singers and di.s.solute women, 
Avhich are ini nlid as being sinful. 

The will of a sensualist or innovator is the 
same as of an orthodox Mussulman, unless he 
proceed to avowed apostasy. The will of a 
fem.ale apostate is valid, but not that of a 
male apostate. 

A Zimmi may bequeath tho whole of his 
property ; but if he bequeath a part only, the 
residue is transmitted to his heirs. 
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An emancipation granted by him on his 
d«ath-bed, takes effect in toto. 

Any bequest in favour of a Zimmi is valid 
and he may make a bequest in favour of an 
unbeliever of a different sect not being a 
hostile infidel. 

Usufructuary Witts, 

An article bequeathed in usufruct must bo 
consigned to the legatee ; but if it constitute 
tho sole estate, being a slave, he is poase.ssed 
by the heira and legatee al^rnately ; or, being 
a house, it is held among them in their due 
proportions ; nor are the heirs in the latter 
instance allowed to sell, their slaves. The 
bequest becomes void on the death of the 
legatee. 

A bequest of the produce of an article does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the article; nor does a bequest of tho use 
entitle him to let it to hhe. A bequest of tho 
use of a slave does not entitle tho legatee 
to carry him out of the place, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A bequest of a 
year’s product, if the article exceed a third of 
the estate, does not entitle tho legatee to a 
consignment of it. 

In a bequest of tho use of an article to one, 
and the Substance of it to another, tho legatee 
of usufruct is exclusively entitled to tho use 
during his term. A bequest of an article to 
one, and its contents to another, if con¬ 
nectedly expressed^ entitles the second legatee 
to nothing. » 

A bequest of the fruit of a garden implies 
tho present fruit only, unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity, and a bequest of the produce of 
an animal implies the existent produce only 
in every instance. 

T/ie Executors. 

An executor having accepted his appoint¬ 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after¬ 
wards at liberty to reject it, but his silence 
leaves him an option of rejection; but any 
act indicative of his acceptance binds him 
to the execution of the office. 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator’s decease, he may still accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor in 
the interim. 

Where a slave, a reprobate, or an infidel 
are appointed, tho magistrate must nominate 
a proper substitute. 

The appointment of the testator’s slave is 
invalid if any of tho heirs have attained to 
maturity, but not otherwise. 

In case of the executor’s incapacity, the 
magistrate must give him an assistant; but 
ho must not do so on the executor pleading 
incapacity without duo examination; and if 
he appear perfectly equal to the office, he 
cannot be removed, not even on the complaint 
of the heirs, unless his culpability be ascer¬ 
tained. 

One of two joint executors cannot act 
without the concurrence of the other, except 
in such matters as require immediate execu¬ 
tion, or which are of an incumbent nature, oi 
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estate are concerned of 

^less the deceased hare himsell nominated 
hu enccessor. The executor of “ n “ecnltr 
u hie substitute in office. oxeontor 

to possess himself 
of the portions of infant and absent adult 
heira on thoir behalf, but not of the logaoios 
of infant or absent legatees ^ 

o^O'ltor may seU a sUxe of tho estate, 
for the discharge of the debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, unless the slave be 
involved m debt. 


An executor having sold and received the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of another, is accountable 
to the purchaser for the price he had, so 
received; but if this has been lost he nVay 
reimburse himself from the person to whom 
the article had fallen by inheritance. 

An executor may accept a transfer for a' 
debt due to his infant ward, or sell or pur¬ 
chase movables on his account. He may also 
sell movables on account of an absent adult 
heir, but he cannot trade with his ward’s por¬ 
tion. He may sell movable property on 
account of tho infant or absent adult brother 
of the testator. 

The power of a father’s executor precedes 
that of the grandfather. If there be no exe¬ 
cutor, tho grandfather is the father’s repre¬ 
sentative. 


Evidence with respect to Wills, 

Tho evidence of two executors to the ap¬ 
pointment of a third is not valid, unless he 
claim or admit it, and the evidence of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if ho deny it. 

The testimony of executors with respect to 
property on bohalf of an infant or of an absent 
adult is not admitted. 

The mutual evidence of parties on behalf 
of each other to debts duo to each from an 
estate is valid, but not thoir evidence to lega¬ 
cies, unless each legacy respectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnesses. 


WINDS. Arabic riyCih (c'Jj). pl- 

of rih. Hcb. riiaH. There are four 

special winds mentioned in the Qor’an: 
Sarsar a violent hurricane (Suran Ixix. b), 
•aobn, a barren wind (Surah U. 42); law^<j,k, 
fertilising winds (Surah xv. 22); muba,h- 
shirit, harbinger., of ram (Surah xxx. 4 > 
And it is related that ttie 

he was assisted by an east »t the 

battle of the Ditch, and that the tnbe of 
‘Ad.was destroyed by a west a 

special chapter is devoted to the P™?/'®*'® 
sayings with regard to the wmd, as it a, • 
peLs that ho had a superstition ®‘ 
shah said, that when the clouds appeared, the 
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Prophet tisoSl to change colour, and come ont 
of his house and walk to and fro, nor would 
his alarm cease until the storm had passed 
away. When she expressed her surprise at 
his excitement, he said, “ 0 ‘Ayishah, perad- 
Tenture these "vdods be like those which de¬ 
stroyed the tribe of ‘Ad.” 

. WINE. Heb. Memer, Is. i. 22, 
old wine.** Wine under the term 
ihamr (y^), which is generally held 
to imply all things which intoxicate, is for¬ 
bidden in the Quri^ in the following 
terses 

Surah il 216: ** They will ask thee con¬ 
cerning wine and games of chance. Say ; In 
both is great sin, and advantage also, to 
men; but their sin is greater than their 
advantage.” 

Surah r. 92: “0 believers I surely wine 
and games of chance, and statues, and the 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan’s 
work! Avoid them, that ye may prosper. 
Only would Satan sow hatred and strife 
among you, by wine, and games of chance, 
and turn you aside from the remembranoe of 
God, and from prayer : will ye not, therefore, 
abstain from them ? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and he on your guard : but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is only bound to 
deliver a plain announcement.’’ 

Al-Jalaian, the eommentators, on these 
verses, say, “ Only that wine is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affects the 
steadiness of the body.” But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for¬ 
bidden. " ' 

lm§,m Ahu Hanifah says: “This doctrine 
is f 9 unded upon a precept of the Prophet, 
who said, * Whoever drinks wine, let him suffer 
correction by scourging as often as he drinks 
thereof.” (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. 63.) 

If a Musalman drinks wine, and is seized 
whilst his breath yet smells of wine, or be 
brought before the Qazi whilst he is yet in¬ 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that he has drunk wine, scourging is to be 
inflicted. The punishment is eighty lashes 
for a free man. and forty lashes for a slave. 

Mr. Lane says: “ Several stories have been 
told as to the occasion of Muhammad’s pro¬ 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbequius 
says: ‘Muhammad, making a journey to a 
friend at noon, entered into his house, where 
there was a marriage feast, and, sitting down 
with the guests, he observed them to be very 
merry and jovial, kissing and ombracing one 
another, which was attributed to the cheer¬ 
fulness of their spirits raised by the wine ; so 
that he blessed it as a sacred thing in being 
thus an instrument of much love among men. 
But, returning to the same house the next 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
blood on the ground, a hand cut off, an arm, 
fo_ot, and other limbs dismembered, which ho 
was told was the effect of the brawls and 
fightings occasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a furv, 
thus to destroy one another. Wheieon he 


changed his mind, and turned his former 
blessing into a curse, and forbade wine ever 
after to all his disciples.’ Epist. 3. This 
prohibition of wine hindered many of the 
Prophet’s contemporaries from embracing his 
religion. Yet several of the most respectable 
of the pagan Arabs, like certain of the Jews 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wine, from a feeling of its injurious effects 
upon moral, ^ and, in their climate, upon 
health; or, more especially, from the fear of 
being led by it into the commission of foolish 
and degraing actions. Thus Keys (Qais), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome 
with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and 
swore that he would not quit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid hold of it. After 
leaping several times with the view of doing 
so, he fell flat upon his face ; and when he re¬ 
covered his senses, and was acquainted with 
the cause of his face being bruised, he made 
a solemn vow. to abstain from wine ever 
after.”—Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i. pp. 
217, 218. 

WITNESS. ArsJoic shahid 

dual shahiddn ; pi. shuhadd, or shuhud. 

Terms which are used for witness in legal 
cases, an account of which is given in the 
article on evtuence; and also for those who 
die as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
with sudden death from any accidental cir¬ 
cumstance, [majrttr.] ’ 

WITR (/^). Lit “An odd num¬ 
ber.” Witr rak‘ahs are an odd number of 
rak'ahs, 3, 5, or 7, which may be said after 
the last prayer at night, and before the dawn 
of day. Usually they are added to the 
§alatu ’l-‘l8ha. Imam Abu Hanifah says 
they are wdjib, that is, ordered by God, 
although they are not authorised by any text 
in the Qur’an. But they are instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally received 
as a Hadis $ahih; and so witr rak’ahs are 
regarded as being of divine authority; Imam 
Shafa‘i, however, considers them to be sun- 
nah only. 

The Traditions referred to are;— 

The Prophet said: “ God has added to your 
prayers one prayer more: know that it is 
witr, say it between the §alatu ’l-Tsha and 
the dawn.” 

On the authority of Buzar, it is recorded 
that the Prophet said: “ Witr is wdjib upo-n 
Muslims,” and in order to enforce the prac¬ 
tice, he added : “ Witr is right; he who does 
not observe it is not my follower.” 

The Phrophet, the Companions, the Tabi'un 
and the Taba‘u ’t-Tabi‘in, all observed it. 

The word witr literally means “odd num¬ 
ber,” and a tradition says: “ God is odd. He 
loves the odd.” 

Musalmans pay the greatest respect to an 
odd number. It is considered "unlucky to 
begin any work, or to commence a journey on 
a day, the date of which is an even number. 

The number of lines in a page of a book is 
nearly always an odd number, fsiXXTU ’l- 

WITK.] 
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WIVES. Arabic zauj (e^j), pi. 

nzwaj^ also zaujah^ pi. zaujdt. Although 
Muhammad himself claimed the special in¬ 
dulgence of eleven lawful wives, he limited 
his followers to four, allowing at the samo 
time as many female concubines or domestic 
slaves as the master’s right hand possessed. 
See Qur’an, Surah iv. 3 : “ Marry what seems 
good to you of women, by twos, or threes, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses.” 
[mahriagb.] 

According to the Shi‘ah8, ho also sanc¬ 
tioned temporary marriages, an account of 
which will be found in the article on mut‘au. 

Regarding the treatment of wives, the fol¬ 
lowing verso in the Qur’an (Surah iv. 38) 
allows the husband absolute power to cor¬ 
rect them: Chide those whose refractori¬ 
ness you have cause to fear. Remove them 
into sleeping chambers apart, and beat 
them. But if they are obedient to you, then 
seek not occasion against them.” 

(For other injunctions in the Qur'an on the 
subject, see the article women.) 

The following is Muhammad’s teaching, as 
given in the TraditionvS (see Mishkdt^ Arabic 
edition; Bdbu *n-N{kdfi) :— 

That is tlio most perfect Muslim 
whose disposition is tho best, and the best of 
you is he who behaves best to his wives.” 

“ When a man has two wives and does not 
treat them equally, he will come on tho Day 
of Resurrection with half his body fallen 
off.” 

“ When a man calls his wife, she must 
come, although she bo at an oven.” 

“ Tho Prophet used to divide his time 
equally amongst his wives, and ho would 
flay, ‘ O God, 1 divide impartially that which 
thou hast put in my power.’” 

“ Admonish your wives with kindness, be¬ 
cause women wore created from a crooked 
bone of the side; therefore, if you. wish to 
fltraighten it, you will broak it, and if you let 
it alone, it will always bo crooked.” 

“ Not one of you must whip his wife like 
whipping a slave.” 

“ A Muslim must not hate his wife, for 
if he be ■displeased with one bad quality in 
her, then lot him be pleased with another that 
is good.” 

“ A Muslim cannot obtain anything 
better than an amiable and beautiful wife, 
fluch a wife who, when ordered by her hus¬ 
band to do a thing, will obey, and if her hus¬ 
band looks at her will bo happy; and if her 
husband swears by her, she will make him a 
fl wearer of truth; and if ho be absent from her, 
fihe will honour him with her own person and 
property.” 

It is related that on one occasion the Pro¬ 
phet said: Beat not your wives.” Then 
^Umar came to the Prophet and said, “ Our 
wives have got the upper hand of their hus¬ 
bands from hearing this.” Then tho Prophet 
permitted beating of wives. Then an im¬ 
mense number of women collected round the 
Prophet’s family, and complained of their 
husbands beating them. And the Prophet 
“ Veriljr a great number oi women are 
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who ent.cc-s a sbvo from hi, uistcr." ' ' 
t?"'' I’'’'*'*'"’* ^ wife untlw A.ium' 

and. with .some .sli^rht dilToroiico.s. und. .Slii "l, 
lows «'“>*■ ■< as £ol- 

Her consent to a iBani.ago i necessary, 
feho cannot legally objoot to he one of four 
wives. Nor can sho object to an unliinitod 
numbof of hand-maids. Sh, is entitled to a 
marriage settlement or do^t'cr, which must bo 
paid to her in case of div >rce or separation, 
bho may, however, remit either whole or part 
of tho dower. Sho may refuse to join her 
husband until tho dower is paid. She may.bo 
at auy time, with or without cause, divorced 
by her husband. She may seek or claim 
divorce (Hub) from her husband with her 
husband’s consent. She may bo chastised by 
"her husband. Sho cannot give ovidonco 
in a court of law against her husband. Ac¬ 
cording to tho Sunnis, her ovidonco in favour 
of her husband is not admissible, but- the 
Shi^ahs maintain tho opposite view. Her 
husband can demand her seclusion from public. 
If sho becomes a widow, she must observe 
hiddd^ or mourning, for the space of four 
months and ten days. In tho event of her 
husband’s death, sho is entitled to a portion 
of her husband’s estate, in addition to licr 
claim of viowfu*. tho claim of dower taking 
precedence of all other claims on the esiato. 

There are special arrangements made by 
Muslim Ifw for tho ])artition of the hushand’o 
time am ogst his wives in case he may have 
two or uiore wives. For it is related that 
Muhammad said, “ Tho man who has two or 
more wives, and who, in partition of his time, 
incliifcs particularly to one of thorn, shall in 
the Day of Judgiiumt incline to one side by 
being paralytic.” And ‘Ayishah relates that 
tho Prophet said, “ 0 God, I make an equal 
partition amongst my wives as to what is in 
my power; do not, thoreforo, bring me to 
account for that which is not in my power, 
namely, tho affections.” It is therefore ruled 
that the wife of a prior marriage and of a 
recent one, are all alike in tho matter of tho 
partition of time spent with thorn. The hus¬ 
band can, however, arrange and dotormino 
tho measure of the partition of his time as 
to whether it be one day or more at a time. 
But if a man marry two wive.s, tho one a free 
woman and tho other a hond-inaid, ho must 
divide his time into throe portions, giving 
two portions to the free woman and ono to 
tho bond-maid. When the husband is on a 
iourney, his wives can make no claim to ac- 
company him on the journey, ami it is entirely 
at his option to carry along with him whom¬ 
soever he please.s, but it is prcfcrnhle for him 
la cast lots and take with him on the 
her upon whom the lot may haiipon toMall. 
Tho time of tho journey is not to bo counted 
analnst a husband, and he is tlicrefcre not 
obliged to make up for the P**;*'^" ^ 
within that time. It is also .allow ed by the 
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law, of one wife’to give up her right as re¬ 
gards partition of time to any other of her 
husband’s wives. But if a woman give up 
her right, she is not at liberty to resume it. 
Dnrru 'l-Mukhtdr^ in ioco.) f 

The position of a wife as regardsVho law 
of divorce, is treated under the article 

DIVORCE. 

Wo are indebted to Moulvi Syed Ameer 
Ali, M.A., LL.B., a Muhammadan Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presidency Magistrate of Cal¬ 
cutta, for the following able exposition of the 
position of wives under the Muslim law :— 

“ Prior to the Isldmic legislation, and 
especially among the pagan Arabs, women 
had no locus standi in the^ eye of the law. 
The pre-Islamio Arab customs as well as the 
Rabbinical law, dealt most harshly with 
them, (3 Caussin do Perceval, Hist ,des. 
Arades, p. 337.) 

“The Koran created a thorough revolu¬ 
tion in the condition of women. For the first 
time in the history of Oriental legislation, the 
principle of equality between the sexes was 
recognised and practically carried, into effect. 
‘ The women,’ says the Koran, ‘ ought to be¬ 
have towards their husbands in like manner 
as their husbands should behave towards 
them, according to what is just.’ (Koran, 
chap, ii., V. 228.^ And Mohammed in his dis¬ 
course on Jabl-i-Arafat^ epsphasised \he pre¬ 
cept by declaring in eloquent terms, ‘ Ye men, 
ye have rights over your wives, and your 
wives have rights over you.’ (Ibn Hisham.) 
In accordance with these precepts the Ma- 
hommedan law declares equality between the 
married parties to be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity to the 
marriage bed is inculcated on both sides; 
and unfaithfulness loads to the same conse¬ 
quences, whether the delinquent be the hus¬ 
band or the wife. Chastity is required 
equally from man and woman. 

“ The husband is legally bound to maintain 
his wife and her domestic servants, whether 
she and her servants belong to the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
comes into operation when the contract itself 
comes into operation, and the wife is subjected 
thereby to the marital control. It continues 
in force during the conjugal union, and in 
corliiin cases even after it is dissolved, 

“ The maintenance (na/kah) of a wife in¬ 
cludes everything connoctod with her support 
and comfort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 
&c., and must bo provided in accordance with 
the social position occupied. (I Fatdwa-i- 
Ahimgiri, p. 737; 1 Fatawa-i-Kdzi Khdn\ 
Jdnia-ush-Shut tat ; Fusul- Imddiyah ; Mafdtih ; 

1 Eng. Trans., p. 302.) 

“ The wife is not entitled merely to raain- 
tenjmeo in the English sense of the word, but 
has a right to claim a habitation for her own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband’s means. 

“ If the wdfe, however, is a minor, so that 
the marriage cannot bo consummated, accord¬ 
ing to the llanafi and the Shiah doctrines, 
there is no legal obligation on the husband’s 
part to maintain her. (1 Fatdiva-i-Aiumyiri, 


p. 773; Kanz-ud-Dalcdik\ 1 Hed.t Eng. 
Tran.s., p. 304 ; Jdma-ush-Shattut.) 

“ With the Shafei’s it makes no differonco, 
in the obligation of the husband to maintain 
his wife, whether the wifo bo a minor or not. 
(Kitdb-ul-Anwar \ 1 Hcd.^ Eng. Trans., p.. 
394.) 

“ Nor is a husband, under tho llanafi and 
the Shiah law, entitled to the custody of tho 
person of a minor wifo whom he is not bound 
to maintain. (In re Khatija Bibi, 5 Bengal 
Law ReportSy 0. C. J. 557.) 

“ If the husband be a minor and the wife 
an adult, and the, incapacity to complete or 
consummate tho contract bo solely on his 
part, she is entitled to maintenance. (1 Hed.^ 
feng. Trans., p. 395; li'usul-i-Imddiyah; 1 
Fatdwa4-Kdzi ATAdn, p. 480; Jdma-ush- 
Shattdt,') 

“It makes no difference in the husband’s 
liability to maintain the wifo whether he be 
in health or suffering from illness, whether he 
be a prisoner of war or undergoing punish¬ 
ment, * justly or unjustly,’ for some crime, 
whether he be absent from home on pleasure 
business, or gone on a pilgrimage. (1 
Fatdwa-i-Alamgh'i, p. 733.) In fact, as long^ 
as the status of marriage subsists, and as 
long as the wifo is subject to the marital 
power, so long she is entitled to maintenance 
from him. Nor does she lose her right by 
being aflflicted with any disease. (1 Fatdwa- 
i-Alamgiriy^. 734; Jdma-ush-Shattdt) 

“ When the husband has left tho place of 
the conjugal domicil without making any ar¬ 
rangement for his wife’s support, tho Kazi is 
authorised by law to make an order that her 
maintenance shall be paid out of any fund or 
property which the husband may have left 
in deposit or in trust, or invested in any trade 
or business. (1 Fatdwa-i-Alamgiriy p. 760.) 

“ A wifo may contract debts for her sup¬ 
port during the husband’s absence, and if 
such debts aro legitimate, contracted bond 
Jide for her support^ the creditors have a 
“ right of recovery ’’ against the husband. 
{Nail-ul-Mardm.) In the same way, if the 
husband be unable for the time being to 
maintain liis wife, ‘ it would not form a cause 
for separation,’ says tho Hedayah, ‘ but the 
magistrate may direct tho woman to pledge 
her husband’s credit and procure necessaries 
for horself, the husband remaining liable fpr 
the de])ts.’ (1 lied., Eng. Trans., p. 207.) 

“ When the husbaud is absent and has left 
real property either in the possession of his 
wifo or of some other person on her behalf, 
the wife is not entitled to sell it for her sup¬ 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
on it, which the husband will be bound to dis¬ 
charge, provided the mortgage was created 
I bond fide for her or her children’s support, 
and did not go beyond the actual necessity of 
the case. Under such circumstances the 
mortgagee is bound to satisfy himself that 
the money advanced is applied legitimately to 
the support of tho family of the absent 
husband. (1 Fatuwa-i-Alamgiriy p. 737.) 

“ When the woman abandons the conjugal 
domicil without any valid reason, she is not 
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entitled to mwntenance. (1 Fatdwa-i-Alam- 
gtrif p. 733; Fusul^i-Imddiyah ; Jdma-ush~ 
Shattdt.) Simple refractoriness, as has been 
popularly supposed, does not lead to a for¬ 
feiture of her right. If she live in the house 
but do not obey the husband's wishes, she 
would not lose her rigUt to her proper main- 
teoance. If she leave the house against his 
will without any valid reason, s^ie would lose 
her right, but would recover it on her return 
to the conjugal domicil. (Fatdwa~i~Alam- 
ffiri; Jama-ushShattat'^ Kitdb-min ld~Euhaz~ 
xar al^Fakth.) 

“ What is a valid and sufficient reason for 
the abandonment of the conjugal domicil is a 
matter for the discretion of the Kazi or judge. 
Aa a general principle and one which has 
be6n adopted and enforced by the Kazis’ 
mahkamas in Algeria, a ^ife who leaves her 
husband’s house on account of his or his 
relations’ continued ill-treatment of her, does 
not come within the category of ndskizah 
and continues entitled to her maintenance 

A womau who is impri.soned for .some 
offence, or is undei^oing incarceration in the 
civil jail for non-payment of a debt, or who 
goes on a voyage or pilgrimage without her 
husband’s consent, has no right to claim any 
maintenance during her absence. (1 Fataivo' 
{•Atamgiri^ p. 734.) 

Among the Shiahs, if she goes on an 
obligatory pilgrimage, even without her hus¬ 
band’s consent, she is nevertheless entitled to 
maintenance. 

“ The husband’s liability to support the 
wife continues during the whole period of 
probation, if the separation has been caused 
by any conduct of his, or has taken place in 
exercise of a right possessed by her. The 
husband would not, however, bo liable to sup¬ 
port the wife during the iddat, if the separa¬ 
tion i.s caused by her misconduct. (^Fatdioa- 
t-Alamgh'i^ p. 746; Jdm<i-ush-Shattdt . 1 Fa~ 
idwa-i-Kdzi Khdn^ p. 481. 

“ If she is pregnant at the time of separa¬ 
tion her right remains intact until she is con¬ 
fined of the child. 

“ The //eddya seems to imply that a woman 
is not entitled to maintenance 'during the 
period of probation she observes on-the death 
of her husband. (1 lied. p. 407.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, ‘ Such of ^ou 
as shall die and leave wives ought to bequeath 
to them a maintenance,’ several jurists 

have held that a widow has a right to bo 
maintained from the estate of her husband for 
a year, independently of any share she may 
obtain in the property left by him. This 
right would appertain to her whether she be 
a Moslemah or non-Moslemah. 

“ In the ease of probation (jddat) observed 
by a woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis calculate the period from the actual 
date of his decease; the Shiahs from the day 
on which the wife receives the news of the 
death. 

“ According to the Sunnis, the liability of 
the husband to maintain a pregnant wife from 
whom he has separated ceases at her confine¬ 
ment. (1 Etd. p. 860.) The Shiahs, cn the 
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other hand, hold that tba , 

th. same p;riod aHer eal the 

^ Q^band be insane, the wife is on- 
titled, according to the Shafei doctrines anH 
Reviews of the compilora of the Fatdwa-i- 
Alamgiri, to maintenance for tho period of one 
year, which la fixed by the Kazi in order to 

norTh msanity is curablo or 

Mahkis, with whom tho author of 

to the wife 

tho right of asking for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie on the ground of the husband’s 
insamty. Among them the wife, therefore, 
retains the right of maintenance during the 
insanity of her husband, however long con¬ 
tinued. With tho Shiahs the wife is entitled 
to a cancellation of the marriage contract if 
the husband’s insamty be incurable. Should 
she exercise this right and dissolve the mar¬ 
riage, her right to maintenance ceases 

“ The Mahommodan law lays down dis¬ 
tinctly (1) that a wife is bound to live with 
her husband, and to follow him wherever ho 
desires to go ; (2) and that on her refusing to 
do so without sufficient or valid reason, the 
courts of justice, on a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights by the husband, would order 
her to live with her husband. 

“ The wife cannot refuse to live with her 
husband on pretexts like the following :— ' 

“(1.) That she wishes to live with her 
parents. 

“ (2.) That the domicil chosen by the 
husband is distant from the home of her 
father. 

“ (3.) That she does not wish to remain 
away from the place of her birth, 

“ (4.) That the climate of the place where 
the husband has established his domicil is 
likely to be injui*ious to her health, 

“ (5.) That she detests her husband. 

“ (6.) That the husband ill-treats her fre¬ 
quently (unless such ill-treatment is actually 
proved, which would justify tho Kazi to grant 
a separation). 

Tho obligation of the woman, however, to 
live with her husband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances which justify 
her rofnsal to live with him. For instance, 
if he has habitually ill-treated her, if ho has 
deserted her for a long time, or if he has 
directed her to leave his house or even con¬ 
nived at her doing so, ho cannot require he» 
to re-enter the ronjuga) domioil or ask the 
assistance of a court of justice to compel her 
to live with him The bad conduct or gross 
neglect of the husband is, under the Mussul- 
man law, a Kood defence to a .suit brought 
bv him for restitution of conjugal rights j 
‘ “ In tho absence of any conduct on the hus¬ 
band’s part justifying an apprehension that,if 
tho wife accompanied him to the 
by him for his residence, she would h ® 

nferev and exposed to his violence, she is 
bound by law to accompany him wherever^ he 

85 
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1itMl>axid shall allo'w hia vifs to Uto always 
with her parents, he cannot afterwards force 
her to leave her father’s house for his own. 
Stich stipulation in order to be practically 
caAied into effect, musi be entered in the deed 
of marriage *, a mere verbal understanding is 
not sufficient in the eye of the law, 

•*If the wife, however, once consent to 
leave the place of residence agreed upon at 
the time of marriage, she would be presumed 
to have waived the right acquired under ex¬ 
press stipulation, and to have adopted the 
domicil chosen by the husband. If a special 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the place where the husband should allow 
the wife to live, and it appear subsequently 
that it is not suited for the abode of a respect¬ 
able woDoian, or that injury is likely to happen 
to tho wife if she remain there, or that tho 
wife’s parents were not of good character, the 
husband may compel the wife to remove from 
such place or from tho house of such parents. 

“ The husband may also insist upon his 
wife accompanying him from one place to 
another, if the change is occasioned by the 
'requirements of his duty. 

“ Every' case iu which the question of 
conjugal domicil is involved will depend, says 
Do "M^nerville, upon its own special features, 
the general principle of the Mussulman law 
oi) the subject being tho same as in other 
systems of law, viz. that the wife is bound to 
reside jvith her husband, unless there is any 
valid reason to justify her refusal to do so. 
The sufficiency or validity of the reasons is 
a matter for tho consideration of the Kazi or 
judge, with special regard to the position in 
life of the parties and tho usages and customs 
of the particular country in which they reside.” 

Faqir Jani Muhammad As‘ad, the author 
of the Akhtaq-i-Jaldiif gives the following 
sage advice, which expresses very much tho 
ordinary Oriental view of the question :— 

/ A'srsgards the Selection of a Wife, 

The best of wives would bo such an one as 
is graced with intellect, honour, chastity, good 
sense, modesty, tenderness of heart, good 
manners, submission to her husband, and 
gravity of demeanour. Darren she should 
not be, but prolific. ... A free woman is 
preferable to a bond woman, inasmuch as 
this supposes the accession of new friends 
and connoctiohs, and tho pacification of 
enenjiies and the furtherance of temporal 
interests. Low birth is likewise objec¬ 
tionable on the same account. A young 
maiden is to be preferred, because • she may 
he expected more readily to attend to her 
husband’s guidance and injunctions; and if 
she be further graced with the three quali¬ 
ties of family, pi'operty, and beauty, she 
would be the acme of perfection. 

To these three qualities, however, sundry 
dangers may attach; and of those we should 
accordingly beware. For family engenders 
conceit; and whereas women are noted for 
weakness of mind, she wlU probably be all. 
the slower to submit to the husband’s con¬ 
trol.; nay, at times sh^ will -view him in the 
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light of a servant, which must needs prove a 
perversion of interest, an inversion of rela¬ 
tion, and an injury in this world and the 
next. As to property and beauty, they are 
liable to the same inconvenience; while in 
beauty there is this further and peculiar evil, 
that a beauty is coveted of many; and since 
women possess less of that judgment which 
restrains from crime, it may thus lead to 
mischief without end. 

As regards the Management of a Wife, 

There are three things to be maintainad 
and three things to be avoided. 

Of the three things to be maintainea :— 

1. lXgnity.—^\xQ husband should constantly 
preserve a. digpiified bearing towards her, that 
she may forbear to slight his commands and 
prohibitions. This is the primary means of 
government, and it may be effected by the 
display of his merits and the concealment of 
his defects. 

2. Complaisance,—B.Q is to comply with his 
wife as far as to assure her of his affection 
and confidence; otherwise, in the idea of 
having lost it, she will proceed to set herself 
in opposition to his will. And this withal, 
he is to be particular in veiling and secluding 
her from all persons not of the harlm, in con¬ 
versing with her in conciliatory terms, and 
consulting her at the outset of matters in 
such a manner as to ensure her consent. 
{Observe the seclusion and veiling is here put as 
a compliment rather than a restraint.) 

3. Towards her friends and connections he 
is to fallow the course of deference, politeness, 
cordiality, and fair dealing, and never, except 
on proof of her depravity, to take any wife 
besides her, however superior in family, pro¬ 
perty and person. For that jealousy and 
acrimony which, as well as weakness of judg¬ 
ment, is implanted in the nature of women, 
incites them to misconduct and vice. Except¬ 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and to whom the wife 
has no alternative but obedience, plurality of 
wives is not defensible. Even in the case of 
kings, it would be better to be v cautious ; for 
huaband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man cannot properly provide 
for two wives or divide his affection equally 
between them. 

The wife should be empowered to dispose 
of provisions as occasion may require, and to 
prescribe to the domestics the duties they are 
to perform. In order that idleness may not 
lead her into wrong, her mind should be kept 
constantly engaged in the transaction of 
domestic affairs and the superintendence of 
family interests. 

As to the three things to be avoided in a 
husband towards his wife :— 

1. JLxcessof affection^ for this gives her the 
predominance and leads to a state of perver¬ 
sion. When the power is overpowered and 
tho commander commanded, all regularity 
must infalhbly be destroyed. If troubled 
with redimdaace of affection, let bim at least 
conceal It from her, 
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2. Let him not consult her on matters of 
paramount importance; let him not make her 
acquainted with his secrets, nor let her know 
the amount of his property, or the stores he 
possesses, beyond those in present consump¬ 
tion, or her weakness of judgment will infal¬ 
libly set things wrong. 

3. Let him allow her no musical instru¬ 
ments, np visiting out of doors, no listening 
to men’s stories, nor intercourse with women 
noted for such practices; especially where 
any previous suspicion has boon raised. 

The particulars which wives should abide 
by arc }ive :— 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. To w^ear contented demeanour. 

8. To consider their husband’s dignity and 
treat them with respect. 

4. To submit to their husband’s directions. 

5. To humour their husbands in their 
moments of merriment and not to disturb 
them by captious remarks. 

“ Tho Refuge of Revelation (Muhammad) 
declared that if the worship of one created 
thing could be permitted to another, he would 
have enjoined the worship of husbands. Philo¬ 
sophers have said, ‘ A good wife is as a mother 
for affection and tenderness ; as a slave-girl 
for content and attention; as a friend for con¬ 
cord and sincerity. Whilst, on tho other 
hand, a bad wife is as a rebel for unrulinees 
and contumacy ; as a foe for contemptuous¬ 
ness and reproach ; and as a thief for treache¬ 
rous designs upon her husband’s purse.” 

The Arab philosophers also say there are 
five-sorts of wives to be avoided; the 
yearners, the favourers, the deplorors, the 
backbiters, and the toadstools. Tho yearner 
is a widow who has had a child by a former 
husband, and who will indulge her child out 
of the property of her present one. The 
favourer is a woman of property who makes 
a favour of bestowing it upon her husband. 
The deplorer is one who is the widow of a 
former husband whom she will ever aver to 
be better than her present one. The back¬ 
biter is one invested with the robe of conti¬ 
nence, and who will ever and anon in his 
absence brand his blind side by speaking of 
his faults. The toadstool is an unprincipled 
beauty, who is like vegetation springing up 
to corruption. (See Akhldq-t-Ja/dli, Thomp¬ 
son’s ed., p, 263.) 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians^ re¬ 
marks :— 

“ Polygamy, which is also attended with 
very injurious effects upon tho morals of tho 
husband and the wives, and only to bo de¬ 
fended because it serves to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions, is more rare 
among the higher and middle classes than it 
is among the lower orders ; and it is not very 
common among tho latter. A poor man may 
indulge himself with two or more wives, each 
of whom may bo able, by some art or occu¬ 
pation, nearly to provide her own subsistence ; 
but most persons of the middle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing so by the con¬ 
sideration of the expense and discomfort 
which they would incur. A man having a 
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wife who has the misfortune to be barren^ 
and being too much attached to her to divorca 
her, is sometimes induced to take a second 
wife, merely in the hope of obtaining off¬ 
spring; and from the same motive, he may 
take a third, and a fourth ; but fickle passion 
is the most evident and common motive both 
to polygamy and repeated divorces. They 
arc comparatively very few who gratify this 
passion by the former practice, I believe 
that not more than one husband among 
twenty has two wives. 

“ When there are two or more wives belong¬ 
ing to one man, the first (that is, the ono first 
married) generally enjoys the highest rank ; 
and is called ‘ the great lady.’ Hence it often 
happens that, when a man who has already 
one wife wishes to marry another girl or 
woman, tho father of the latter, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, will not 
consent to tho union unless the first wife bo 
previously divorced. The women, of course, 
do not approve of a man’s marrying more 
than one wife. Most moii of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men 
of the lower order.s, if they have two or more 
wives, have, for each, a separate house.” 

Mrs. iMoor Hassan Ali, an Englishwoman 
who spent twelve years in a Muhammadan 
zananah at Lucknow, and who h\, 1832 pub¬ 
lished her Observathms on the ^}u>>almans of 
Indicty says :— 

“Although ho (tho Muslim) may be tho 
husband of many wives in the course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favourites, 
yet the first wife takes precedence in all 
matters were dignity is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (each have 
separate habitations if possible), all tho rest 
pay to the first wife that deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors; not Only 
do the secondary wives pay this respect 'to 
the first, but the whole circle of relations 
and friends make the same distinction^ aj 
matter of coui'se ; for the first wife tak^s 
precedence in every way. 

# # -it # 

“ The latitude allowed by the law |)To- 
.serves tho many-wived Miisalraan from IliQ 
world’s censure ; and his conscience rests 'Un- 
accused when he adds to his numbers, if {le 
cannot reproach himself with having neglected 
or unkindly treated any of the number bquhd; 
to him, or their children. But the privilege 
is not always indulged in by tho MusalmiWs; 
much depends upon circumstances, and more' 
on the man’s disposition. If it be tho happ^loh 
of a kind-hearted, good man to bo married to a 
woman of assimilating mind, possessing! the- 
needful requirements to render homo agree¬ 
able, and a prospect of an increasing family, 
then tho husband has no motive to draw lij^^im 
into" further engagements, and ho is satisfied 
with one wife. Many such men I have known 
in Hindustan, particularly among the Say- 
yuds and religious characters, who deem a 
plurality of wives a plague to the possessors 
in proportion to their numbers.” 

There is a curious work published jn 
sian, entitled Kitdbi Kulsihn Naneh, in 
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are gir^n tlie maxim8 regarding drives as they 
are supposed to exist in Persia. It pretends to 
be A grave work, compiled under the direction 
of seven matron law-givers, but is realh^ a 
specimen of Persian humour, a jeu d'esprity 
founded upon female customs and supersti¬ 
tions. The v^ork is of little worth as regards 
its legal value, but shows the popular views 
o{ Persian women regarding their own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to 
“ The Conduct of the Wife to her Husband, 
Mother-in-Law, and other Relations,” is a 
fair specimen oit its character. 

“ That man is to be praised who confines 
hijpfieif to one wife; for if he takes two it is 
wfonjf, and he -will certainly repent of his 
folly. Thus say the seven wise women— 

Be that man’s life immersed in gloom 
Wh6 weds more wives than oiie^ 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom. 

His voice a cheerful tone ; 

These speak his honest heart at rost. 
And he and she are always blest ; 

But vvhen with two he seeks for joy, 
'I’ogether they his soul annoy ; 

With two no sun-bcam of delight 
Can make his day of misery bright. 

“ That man, too, must possess an excellc’,*^ 
disposition, who never fails to comply with 
his wife’s wishes, since the hearts of women 
arc gentle and tender, and harshness to them 
would be cruel. If he be angry with her, 
■0 great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and delicate. A 
wife, indeed, is the mirror of her husband, 
and reflects his character; her joyous and 
agreeiable looks being the best proofs of his 
tamper and goodness of heart. She never 
of herself departs from the right path, and 
the colour of her cheeks is like the full-blown 
rose; but if her husband is continually angry 
with her, her colour fades, and her com¬ 
plexion becomes yellow as saffron. He 
should give her money without limit: God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow and dis¬ 
appointment I in which case her blood would 
be upon the head of her husband. 

“ The learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect; and if the 
husband bo oven a day-labourer, and ho does 
not give his wages to his wife, she will 
claim them on the Day of Judgment. It is 
incumbent on the husband to bestow on the 
wife a daily allowance in cash, and he must 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and 
of excursions, and the bath, and every other 
kind of recreation. If he has not generosity 
and pride enough to do this, ho will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
the Day of Resurrection. And whenover ho 
goes to the ipaiket, ho must buy fruit and 
other little things, and put them in his hand¬ 
kerchief, and take them to his wife, to show 
his affection for her, and to please her 
heart. And if she wishes to undertake a little 
journey, to go to the house of her friends for 
a month, to attend the baths, or enjoy any 


Other pastime, it is not fit for the husband 
I to deny those wishes, and distress het mind 
I by refusal. And when she resolves upon 
I giving an entertainment, it is wajib that he 
should anticipate what she 'wants, and bring 
to hor all kinds of presents, and food, and 
wine, required on the festive occasion. And 
in entertaining her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing all that hospitality and cor¬ 
dial friendship demand, she is not to be inter¬ 
rupted or interfered with by her husband 
saying, ‘ What have you done ? 'where have 
you been ? ’ And if her female guests choose 
to remain all night, they must be allowed to 
sleep in the woman’s room, while the hus¬ 
band sleeps apart and alone. The learned 
conclave unanimously declare that the woman 
who possesscf such a husband—a man so 
accommodating and obedient, is truly fortu¬ 
nate ; but if ho happens to be of an opposite 
ohafactor, moro.so, disobliging, and irritable, 
then indeed 'must she be the most wretched 
of womankind. In that case she must of 
necessity sue for a divorce, or make him 
faithfully promise future obedience and readi¬ 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
ploasuro. If a divorce is denied, she mu.st 
then pray devoutly to be unburtbened of her 
husband, and that she may soon become a 
widow. By artifice and manoeuvring the 
spouse may thus be at length induced to 
say: ‘Do, lore, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slave.’ Bibi Jan Afrdz says, 

‘ A woman is like a nosegay, always retain¬ 
ing its moi.sture so as never to wither.’ It is 
not, therefore, proper that such a lovely 
object should be refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking pleasant walks in gardens 
with her friends, and manifesting her hospi¬ 
tality to her guests ; nor is it reasonable that 
she should be ipreventod from playing on the 
dyra, and frequently visiting her acquain¬ 
tance. 

“ Should her husband, however, maliciously 
and vexatiou'ily refuse these rights, she can¬ 
not remain longer in his house. An old or 
ngly woman does not lie under the same 
obligation ; she may submit to any privation 
without infringing the rules of* decorum. 
The conclave also declare that the husband’s 
mother, and other relations, are invariably 
inimical to the wife: it is therefore wajib 
that she should maintain her authority when 
thwarted in hor views, by at least once a 
day using her fists, hor teeth, and kicking, 
and pulling their hair, till tears come into 
their eyes, and fear prevents further inter¬ 
ference with her plans. Kulsum Naneh says 
that she must continue this indomitablo 
spirit of independence until she has fully 
establi.shod her power, and on all occasions 
she must ring in her husband’s ears the 
threat of a divorce. If he still resists, she 
must redouble all the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
d.ay and night add to the bitterness and 
misery of hi.s condition. She must never, 
whether by day or by night, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if ho condescends to 
hand her the loaf, she must throw it from 
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her, or at him, with indignation and con¬ 
tempt. She must make his shoe too tight 
for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone: so 
that at last he becomes weary of life, .nnd is 
glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
other hand, should these resources fail, the 
wife may privately convey from her hus¬ 
band’s house everything valuable that she 
can lay her hands upon, and then go to the 
Kazi, and complain that her husband has 
beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to 
shew the bruises on her skin. She must 
state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot^be refuted by evidence, and 
pursue every possible plan to escape from 
the thraldom she endures. For that purpose, 
every effort of every description is perfectly 
justifiable, and according to law. 

“ And the seven learned expounders of the 
customs regarding the conduct and demeanour 
of women in Persia declare, that among the 
forbidden things is that of allowing their fea¬ 
tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners; in that case 
their veils may be drawn aside without the 
apprehension of incurring blame, or in any 
degree exceeding the discretionary power 
with which they are traditionally invested. 
But they must scrupulously and religiously 
abstain from all such liberties with Mullahs 
and Jews ; since, respecting them, the pro¬ 
hibition is imperative. It is not necessary, 
however, to be very particular in the pre¬ 
sence of common people; there is nothing 
criminal in being seen by singers, musicians, 
hammam-servants, and such persons as go 
about the streets to sell their wares and 
trinkets.” (Atkinson’s Customs and Manners 
of the Women of Persia^ p. 64.) 

WOMEN. Arabic nisd' 

/.—The Condition of Woinen before the time of 
Muhammad. 

Although the condition of women under 
Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 
bo admitted that effected a vast 

and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female population of Arabia. 

Amongst the Arabs "who inhabited the 
peninsula of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amongst the 
pagan Arabs a woman was a mere chattel. 
She formed the integral part of tho estate of 
her husband or father, and the widows of a 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
inheritance, as any other portion of patri¬ 
mony. Hence the frequent unions between 
stop-sons and mothers-in-law, which wero 
subsequently forbidden by Islam, were branded 
under the name of Nikdku H~Maqtf or “ odious 
marriages.” . ^ • 

Tho pre-Islamic Arabs also carried their 
aversion to women so far as to destroy, by 
burying alive, many of their female children. 
This fearful custom was common amongst 
the tribes of Quraish and Kurdah* For 
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although they used to call tho 

daughters of God,” they objected (as do'"the 
Bjidawi to this day) to female offspring, and 
used to bury their infant daughters alive\ 
This horrible custom is referred to in the 
Qur’an, where it is said. Surah vi. 138: 

Thus have their associates made seemly to 
many of the idolaters tho killing of their 
children to destroy them.” And, again, Surah 
xvi. 60,01; “ When any one of them has tidings 
of a female child, his face is. overclouded and 
black, and he has to keep back his wrath. 
He .skulks away from tho public for the evil 
tidings he has heard;—is he to keep it in 
disgrace, or to bury it in the dust ? ” 

It is said the only time on which Usman 
shed a tear, was in the daj'S of igno¬ 
rance, when his little daughter, whom ho was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave- 
earth from his beard. 

Tho ancient Arabic proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of prc-lslamic Arabia as to tho 
position of women, e.ff. :— 

“ A man can bear anything but the men¬ 
tion of his wives.” 

“ Women are tho whips of Satan.” 

“ Trust neither a king, a horse, nor a 
woman.” 

“ Our mother forbids us to err and run* 
into error.” 

“ What has a woman to do with tho conn* 
cils of a nation ? ” 

“ Obedience to a woman will have to 
repented of.” 

II.—The Teaching of the Qur'an, 

It has often been asserted by Europetr 
writers jhat tho Qur’an teaches that women 
have no souls. Such, however, is not the 
case. What that book does teach on tho 
subject of women will be gathered from the 
following selections:— 

Surah xxxiii. 35 :— 

“ Verily tho resigned men and the resigned 
women, 

The believing men and the believing 
women, 

The devout men and tne devout women, 
The truthful men and tho uthful 
vromon, 

Tho patient men and the patient n omen, 
The hnmble meri and the humble women, 
The charitable men and the charitable 
women, 

The fasting men and the fasting women, 
The chaste men and tho chaste women, 

And tho men and women who oft re¬ 
member God, 

For them hath God prepared forgiveness 
and a mighty recompense.” 

Surah xxiv. 31 

“ Speak to the believing women that they 
refrain their eyos, and observe cotitinenco; 
and that they display not their ornaiponts, 
except those which are external; and that 
they throw their veils over their bosoms, and 
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display not their ornaments, except to their 
husbands or their fathers, or their huebands’ 
fathers, or their sons, or their husbands’ 
eons, or thoir brothers, or their brothers’ 
eons, or their sisters’ sons, or their women, or 
their slaves, or male domestics who have no 
natural force, or to children who note not 
Women’s nakedness. And let them not strike 
their feet together, so as to discover their 
hidden ornaments. (See Isaiah iii. 16.) And 
be yc all turned to God, O ye Believers! that 
it may be well with you.” 

Surah lx. 10-12 :— 

‘‘0 Believers I when believing women 
come over to you as refugees (Mubajirs), 
then make trial of them. God best knoweth 
their faith ; but if ye have also ascertained 
their faith, let them not go back to the in¬ 
fidels ; they are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelievers lawful for these women. But 
give them back what they have spent for 
their doivers. No crime shall it be in you to 
marry them, provided ye give them their 
dowers. Do not retain any right in the in¬ 
fidel womon, but demand back what you 
have spent for their dowers^ and lot the unbe- 
fievers demand back what they have spent 
for their wives. This is the ordinance of God 
which He ordainetb among you* and God is 
Knowing, Wise. 

“ And if any of your wives escape from 
you to the Infidels from whom ye afterw’ards 
take any spoil, then give to those whose 
wives shall have fled away, the like of what 
they shall have spent for their dowers \ and 
fear God in whom ye believe. 

“ 0 Pi'opbot I when believing women come 
to thee, and pledge themselves that they wdll 
not associate aught with God, and that they 
will not steal or commit adultery, noj* kill 
their children, nor bring scandalous charges, 
nor disobey thee in what is right, then plight 
thou thy faith to them, and ask pardon for 
them' of God; for God is Indulgent, Mer¬ 
ciful I ” 

Sfirah iv, 1 :— 

“ 0 Men 1 fear yoUrLord, who hath created 
you of one man (nafsj soul), and of him 
created his wife, and from these twain hath 
spread abroad so many men and women. 
And fear ye God, in whose name ye ask 
mutual favoui's—and reverence the wombs 
that bare you. Verily is God watching 
you I 


“ And entrust not to the incapable the 
substance which God hath placed with you 
as a means of support; but maintain them 
therewith, and clotbo i^heni, and speak to 
thorn with kindly speech.” 

“ Men are superior to women on account of 
the qualities with which God had gifted the 
one above the other, and on account of the 
outlay they make from their substance for 
then. Virtuous women arc obedient, careful 
during the husband’s absence, because God 
hath of them been careful. But chide tbo.so 
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for whosa refractorihess yo have cause to 
fear; remove them into sleeping-chambers 
apart, and scourge them, but if they aro 
obedient to you, then seek not occasion 
against them ; verily God is High, Great! 

“ And if a wife fear ill-usage or aversion on 
the part of her husband, then shall it be no 
fault in them if they can agree with mutual 
agreement, for agreement is best. Men’s 
souls are prone to avarice, but if ye act 
kindly and piously, then, verily, your actions 
are not unnoticed by God ! . 

“ And ye may not have it at all in your 
power to treat your wives with equal justice, 
even though you fain would do so ; but yield 
not wholly to disinclination, so that ye leave 
one of thorn as it were in suspense;'if ye 
come to an under.standing and act in the fear 
of God, then verily, God Js Forgiving, Mer¬ 
ciful I 

But if they separate, God can compensate 
both out of His abundance ; for God is Vast, 
Wise ! ” 

Surah xxiv. 4-9 :— 

“ They who defame virtuosi* w'omen, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes¬ 
timony for ever, for these aro perverse per¬ 
sons— 

“ Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful! 

“And they who shall accuse their wives^ 
and have no witnesses but themselves, the 
testimony of each of them shall be a testi¬ 
mony by God four times repeated, that he is 
indeed of them that speak the truth. 

“x\nd the fifth time that the malison of 
God be upon him, if he be of them that 
lie. 

“ But it shall avert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony four times 
repeated, by God, that he is of them that 
lio ; 

“ And a fifth time to call doivn the wrath 
of God on her, if he have spoken the 
truth.” 


III. — The Teaching of Muhammad, as given 
in the Traditions, 

will he gathered from the following quota¬ 
tions ;— 

“ I have not left any calamity more detri¬ 
mental to mankind than women.” 

“ A bad omen is found in a woman, a house, 
or a horse.” 

“ The host w*omoa are those that ride on 
camels, and the virtuous w'onicn of the 
Quraisla are those Avho aro affectionate to 
young cliildren and who are most careful 
of their husband's property.” 

“ The world and all things in it are valu¬ 
able, but more valuable than all is a virtuous 
woman.” I 

“Look to your actions and abstain frowJ 
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the world and from women, for verily the first 
sin which the children of Israel committed 
was on account of women.” 

“ God will reward the Muslim who, having 
beheld the beauties of a woman, shuts his 
eyes.” 

Do not visit the houses of men when 
they are absent from their homes, for the 
devil circulates within you like the blood in 
your veins. It was said, ‘ 0 Prophet, in 
your veins also ? ’ He replied, ‘ My veins 
also. But God has given me power over the 
devil and I am free from wickedness.’ ” 

“Two women must not sit together, be¬ 
cause the one may describe the other to her 
•husband, so that you might say the husband 
had seen her himself.” 

“ Do not follow up one look at a woman 
with another ; for verily the first look is ex¬ 
cusable, but the next is unlawful.” 


III.—Muhamvmdan law secures the following 
Rights to Womeii. 

An adult woman may contract herself in 
marriage without her guardian’s consent, and 
an adult virgin cannot be married against 
her will. When divorced or a widow, she ia 
at liberty to marry a second husband. She 
must be treated with respect, and it is not 
lawful for a judge to see more than her face 
and the palms of her hands. She should go 
abroad veiled. She is not required to engage 
in war, although she may be taken by her 
husband on a military expedition, but^she can 
have no share in the plunder. She is not to 
be slain in war. . , ^ 

The fine for a woman is half that of a man, 
and in evidence the testimony of two women 
is but equal to that of one man, except in 
the case of a birth, when the evidence of one 
woman is to be accepted. Her evidence is 
not accepted in the case of retaliation. 
fQlSAS.l In the event of a person being 
found slain in the house or village belonging 
to a woman, the oath (in the matter of evi¬ 
dence) is administered tq her fifty times re¬ 
peatedly before the fine is imposed If she 
apostatize from the faith of lalana, s e is no 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
she return to the faith; for although Imain 
a8h-Shafi‘i maintains that 
to death, Imam Abu Hanifah holds that 
the Prophet has forbidden the slaying of 
women, without making any distinction be- 
tween those who are apostates t^oae who 
are original infidels. But, ^ . 

express injunction, they are to he stoned to 

de^hfor adultery, and beaten for 

Women who have no means of subsistence 

under tho 

"itls “'TrioTO^rrange^ of Musto law, 
that (according to the “ of a 

p- Sd^awomanmay execute ‘I*® ^ 

Qazi or judge, except in the oaeee ^dd and 
eonfermity with the rule that her 


evidence is accepted in every legal case except 
in that of hadd and qifd^f or “ retaliation.” 
There is, in fact, no distinct prohibition 
against a woman assuming the government of 
a state. The rulers of the Mu|;iammadan State 
of Bhopal in Central India have been women 
for several generations. 

ly^—Xhe Position of Women tn Aduluwwiadan 
Countries 

has been the subject of severe criticism as 
well as of some controversy. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says :— 

“ The fatal blot in Islam is the degradation 
of women. . . . Yet it would be hard-to lay 
the blame altogether on Mohammad. The 
real roots of the degradation of women he 
much deeper. When Islam was instituted, 
polygamy was almost necessitated by the 
number of women and their need of support; 
and the facility of divorce was quite neces¬ 
sitated by the separation of the sexes, and the 
consequence that a man could not know or 
even see tho woman ho was about to marry 
before tho marriage ceremony was accom¬ 
plished. It is not Mohammad whom we must 
blame for these great evils, polygamy and 
divorce; it is the state of society which de¬ 
manded the separation of the sexes, and in 
which it was not safe to allow men and 
women freely to associate ; in other words, it 
was the sensual constitution of tho Arab that 
lay at the root of the matter. Mohammad 
might have done bettor. Ho might boldly 
have swept away tho traditions of Arab 
society, unveiled the women, intermingled the 
sexes, and punished by the most sever© mea¬ 
sures any license which such association 
mighb at first encourage. With his boimd- 
less influence, it is possible that he might 
have done this, and, tho now system once 
fairly settled, and the people accustomed to 
it, the good effects of the change would have 
begun to show themselves. But such an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We must 
always remember that we are dealing with a 
social system of the seventh century, not of 
the nineteenth. Mohammad’s ideas about 
women wore like those of tho rest of his con¬ 
temporaries. He boked upon them as charm- 
ini? snares to tho believer, ornamental articles 
of furniture difficult to keep in order pretty 
playthings; but that a woman should be the 
counsellor and companion of a 

seem to have occurred ip him. “ 
wondered that tho feeUng of respect he always 
"ntertained for his first wife, Kbadoejeh 
(which, however, is 
the fact that she was old 

vn^ wivoa todly.’ Mohammad was not the 
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Btill he did eomething towards bettering: the 
condition of women: ho limited the number 
of wives to four; laid his hand with the ut¬ 
most severity on the incestuous marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia; compelled hus¬ 
bands to support their divorced wives during 
their four months of probation; made irre¬ 
vocable divorce less common by adding the 
rough, but deterring, condition that a woman 
triply divorced could not return to her hus¬ 
band without first being married to some one 
else—a condition exceedingly disagreeable to 
the first husband ; and required four wit¬ 
nesses to prove a charge of adultery against 
a wife—a merciful provision, difficult to be 
fulfilled. The evil permitted by Mohammad 
in leaving the number of wives four instead 
of insisting on monogamy was not great. 
Without considering the sacrifice of family 
peace which the possession of a large harem 
'entails,'the expense of keeping several wives, 
each of whom must have a separate suite of- 
apartments or a separate house, is so great, 
that not more than one in twenty can afford 
it, It is not so much in the matter of wives 
as in that of concubines thatr Mohammad 
made an irretrievable mistake. The condi- > 
tion of the female slave in the East is indeed 
deplorable^ She is at the entire mercy,of her 
master, who can do what he pleases with her 
and her companions; for the Muslim is not re¬ 
stricted in the number of his concubines, as 
be U in that of hia wives. The female white 
slave is kept solely for the master’s sensual 
gratification, and is sold when he is tired of 
her, and so she passes from master to master, 
a very wreck of womanhood. Her condition 
is a Little improved if she bear a son to her 
tyrant; but even then he is at liberty to re¬ 
fuse to acknowledge the child as his own, 
though it must be owned he seldom does this. 
Kind as the Prophet was himself towards 
bondswomen, one cannot forget tlie unutter¬ 
able brutalities which he suffered his fol¬ 
lowers to inflict upon conquered natioms in 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was 
allowed to do as he pleased with any ‘ in¬ 
fidel ’ woman he might meet with on bis vic¬ 
torious march. When one thinks of the 
thousands of women, mothers and daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 
words to express his horror, And this cruel 
indulgence has left its mark on tho Muslim 
character, nay. on the whole character of 
Eastern life ” (Selections from the Kiir-dny 
2nd od., Preface.) 

The strict legislation regarding women as 
expressed m Muhammadan law, does not 
affect their position amongst wild and uncivi¬ 
lized tribes. Amongst thorn she is as free as 
tho wild goats on the mountain tops. Amongst 
the Afreodees in tho Afghan hills, for ex¬ 
ample, women roam without protection from 
hill to hill, and are engaged in tending cattle 
and other agricultural pursuits. If ill-treated 
by their husbands, they either demand divorce 
or run away to some neighbouring tribe. Not 
a few of the tribal feuds arise from such dr- 
cuiuBtances. 


Amongst the Bedonins (BadawU), Mr. Pal- 
grave tells us, their armies are led by a 
maiden of good family, who, mounted amid 
the fore ranks on a camel, shames the tinud 
and excites the brave by satirical or enco¬ 
miastic recitations. (Arabia^ vol. ii. p. 71.) 

Tho influence which Afghan women have 
exercised upon Central Asian politics has 
been very great, and, as we have already 
remarked, the Muhammadan State of Bhopal 
in Central India has for several generations 
past been governed by female sovereigns. 
[CONCOBINES. 01VORCE, BfARRIAOE, WIVES.] 

WORD OF GOD. [inspiration, 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, PROPHETS, QUR’AN.] 

WOUNDS. Arabic shijdj 

pi. of shajjah. Tho Muhammadan law only 
treats of wounds on the face and head, all 
other wounds being compensated for by arbi¬ 
trary atonement. 

According to the Hiddyahi shijdj are of 
ten kinds:— 

Hdri^ah, a scratch, such as does not draw 
blood. 

Ddmi^ah^ a scratch which draws blood 
without causing it to flow. 

Ddmiyahy a scratch which causes the blood 
to flow. 

Bdzi^ah, a cut through the skin. 

Mutaldhimah^ a cut into the flesh. 

Simlidq^ a wound reaching to the periora* 
nium. • 

Mu$thah^ a wound which lays bare the 
bone. 

Hdshimahf a fracture of the skull. 

Munaqqilah, a fracture which requires part 
of the skull to be removed. 

Ammah^ a wound extending to the mem¬ 
brane which encloses the brain. 

According td the injunctions of the Pro¬ 
phet, a twentieth of the complete fine for 
murder is due for musihah ; a tenth for 
hdshimah ; three-twentieths for munaqqtlah ; 
and a third for dmmuh. All other fines are 
left to the discretion of the judge. 

WRITING. Arabic *llmu ^UKhatt 
(LiJl ^). Sir William Muir, in the 
Introduction of his Life of Mahomety writes 
on this subject as follows :— 

“ De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur 
in fixing the date of the introduction of Arabic 
writing into Mecca at a.d. 560 (AUm. de 
VAcad.y vol. 1. p. ,‘306 ; C. de Perc., vol. i. p. 
294.) The chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn Khallickn, that the 
Arabic system was invented by Mor^mir at 
Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was 
thence, shortly after its invention, intro¬ 
duced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abfl 
Sofi^n, the great opponent of Mahomet. (Ilm 
Khallicdny by Slane, vol. ii. p. 284.) Other 
traditions give a later date; but M, 0. de 
Perceval reconciles the discrepancy by re¬ 
ferring them rather to the subsequent arrival 
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of some zealous and succoRsful tenehdrthan 
to the first introduction of tho art (vok i. 
p. 2V')). I would ohscrvo that either the 
above traditionare ('itoik'our, or that some 
sort of writiiii/ jtbor than Araldc must liave 
been known lon<^ before tho dato specified, 
2 .€. A.p. 5()0. Abd al Muttalib is described 
as ivnf?n(/ from Mecca to his maternal rela¬ 
tives at Medina for help, in his vuingor 
days, if . about a.d And still farthci 

back, in tho middle of tho fifth century, 
Cussei addressed a ic/itfoi demand 

of a similar tenor to bis brother in Arabia 
Petivea. (Kdtih n! \Vdrhi(h^ 114; Titbati., 
18, 28.) 

•• The Himyar or Musnad wiitin^is said by 
Ibn KhallicAn to have been confined to 
Yemen; but the versos quoted by C. do 
Perceval (vol. i. p. 295) would seem to imply 
that it bad at one period been known and 
used b}^ the Meccans, and was in fact au})- 
planted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known and probably exten¬ 
sively used in Medina and the northern pait-> 
of Arabia from a remote period. 

“ In fine, whatever tho system employed 
may have been, it is evident that writing of 
some sort was known and practised at Mecca 
long before a.d oGO. At all events, the fre- 
ijuont notices of wu'itten papers leave no 
room to doubt that Arabic writing w’as well 
known, and not uncommonly practised, there 
in Mahomet’s eaily day.s. I cannot think, 
with Well, that any groat • w’ant of writing 
materials’ could have been felt, even ‘ by 
the poorer Moslems in tlio early days of 
Islam.’ (Moluimnifd^ p. 95() ) Reeds and 
jialm-leaves would never be wanting." (Muir’s 
Ma/iomet, Intro.,p. viii.) 

Tho intimate connection of the Arabic 
alphabet, as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Phamiciun alphabet, is 
hbowm not only by the form of the letters 
themselves, but by their more ancient nume¬ 
rical arrangement, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described undci that head on 
page 3 of the present work. This arrange¬ 
ment, it will be remembered, is contained in 
the six meaninglos.s w'ords :— 


c-C'C*--- ^ , c s> ' c ' ce 

(j" » ■ 

C£5 00 —< C5 cn 4^ CO to — CO 00 ^ c;i ►f* CO to 

oooo ooco o 


C - ' ^ 

cr 00 -^1 Cl ot ^ 


The first six of these word.s correspond to 
the Hebrew alphabet, the last tw'o consist of 
the letters peculiar to Arabic, and it will be 
seen that tho words ahjtid, hawwnz, and 
huttl (as wo transcribe them according to our 
system of transliteration), express tho nine 
units, together with ten, kalaman and sajufi, 
the tens from tw'enty to ninety, and qurus/iat, 
sakhaZs and zazayht the hundreds together 
ivith one thousand, ' 


The present arrangement of the Arabic 
alphabet, in the form which the letlers^tak-^ 
as finals, is tho follav^^ •— "" 


FllfALS. 


Ordci. 

Keducc'l 

Order. 

Sepa¬ 

rate. 

Joined 

Tr.ins- 

htcration. 

1 

1 


1 

a (i, u) 

2 

1 ! 

V* 


b 

3 



O-w 

t 

4 

( 



8 

5 

fi 

1 ' { 

C 

t 

C 

j 

h 

7 


t 

C 

hh 

8 

! ‘1 ^ 



d 

9 

) l 

A 

A 

/. 

10 

1 ! 

; 

; 

r 

11 

) i 

\ / 

3 

3 

7. 

12 


(j- 

LT- 

s 

13 

1 1 


LT* 

sh 

14 

1 " I 

Lf 


s 

15 

) i 



7, 

1() 

1 8 1 
) 1 

L 

k 

t 

17 

L 

k 

7 

18 



e 


19 

1 1 


i 


20 

10 1 



f 

21 


ti 


‘1 

22 

11 

CiJ 

Ci\ 

k 

23 

12 

J 

J 

1 

21 

13 

r 


m 

25 

14 

o 

e 

n 

2() 

15 

6 

A 

h 

27 

IG 

y 

y 

w 

28 

17 


o 

y 


On examining those characters, as repre- 
jcntod in tho above synopsis, it will at onco 
;)e seen that, with the exception of tho first 
ind the seven last ones, each character stands 
or two or threo sounds, their only distinction 
3 onsi.sting in from one to tlA'eo dots, which 
ire added at tho top or bottom of tho loiter, 
ind that thereby tho number of characters is 
'educed from twcuty-ci^ht to seventeen. It 
vill, moreover, bo noticed that .several of 
hose characters have an appendix or tail, 
vhich is well adapted to mark the end of a 
vord but which w'ould prevent the letter 
rom being readily joined to a following one, 
ind therefore is dispensed with if the letter 
,e initial or connected with others. Sup¬ 
pressing thc.se dote and cutting ^ off the.se 
ails, aiiJ arranging tho rharactera m tlrcir 
■educed order, and in that form which hta 
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them to 'appear as initials or medials, we 
iDbt'ain^lieiollovnng simplified schedule :— 


Initials and I^Iedials 


ilcduced 

Order. 

ZFinaL 

Ini¬ 

tial. 

Me- 
1 dial. 

Value. 

1 


1 

\ 


a ( 1 , u) 

2 

w> 


> 


b, t, H 

3 

t 

e 

a. 


h h, kh 

4 

0 

A 

J 

Jk 

d, z 

6 

J 


J 

J 

r, 2 

C 

LT* 


- 


.s, sh 

7 

0 ^ 



A3 

s, z 

8 

L 

b 

L 

L 

t, z 


g 

e 

c 


S gh 

10 


i_a 

M 

A 


11 




Si 

k 

12 

J 

J 

J 

i 

1 

13 

r 


*• 


m 

14 

a 


i 

A 

n 

15 


& 


9 

h 

IG 

; 

9 


y 

w 

17 

c5 

0 

a 


y 


A further examination of this reduced list 
shows, that the characters, 1 , 4, 6 and IG, 

^ and do not admit of the horizontal 
prolongation towards the left which serves 
to connect a letter with a following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only ho joined to 
a preceding letter, and that the characters 
14 and 17, viz. ^ and in their initial and 
medial form, differ from the character b 
only hy the superadded dots, and may there¬ 
fore count for one with it, finally limiting the 
number of characters to fifteen. Thus the 
whole Arabic alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs < 

) ) ' 

which can bo joined to a preceding letter, but 
must, even in the middle of a word, remain 
separate from a following one, and the eleven 
signs 

which can be connected either way. 

These, then, are tlie graphical elements, in 
their simplest expression, by means of which 
Arabic, etymologically perhaps tho richest 
language in existence, was originally written, 
and which were expected to transmit the 
sacred text of the inspired book to tho 
coining generations. The first in the above 
series of coniiectihio characters repre¬ 
sents five diffoi-ont sounds, b, /, 5 , ?i, and y; 
the s(‘cond (a.) three sounds, /(,j\ and tho 
nc.xt five together -with o 

and^ two sounds each, s and s/i, .>• and r, r 
and ‘ ;ind 7 //, /’aiid 7 , d and r and r, re¬ 
spectively, and only live out of tho whole 
nuinljcr of fifteen (^, ^,*5, S, are single 


signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As for tho vow'els, only the long ones, d, m, 
and i, were in this system of writing graphi¬ 
cally expressed, being represented by the so- 
called weak consonants, and which, 

in this case, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding short vowels, a, u, and 
i', were of the utmost importance for the cor¬ 
rect reading of a text, for the whole system 
of Arabic inflection is based upon them, and, 
their faulty employment in the recital of tho 
Qur’an would frequently lead to grave mis¬ 
takes, or, at all events, grievously shock the 
pious and the learned. 

So it will be easily understood that the 
want of additional signs was soon felt, to 
obviate this double insufficiency of tho 
original alphabet, that is to say, on the one 
hand to distinguish between letters of the 
same form but of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enounced in accordance with the 
rules of the /‘rd 6 or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by whom 
these signs were invented and introduced 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
Wo must here at once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by no moans 
their oldest form, as we have also, with re¬ 
gard to the characters of the alphabet them¬ 
selves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, the one called Cufic, used in inscrip¬ 
tions on monuments and coins, in copies of 
tho Qur’an, and documents of importance, the 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the exigencies of daily life. This 
latter style, it is true, seems to have existed, 
like the former, long before Muhammad, and 
resembles in a document of the second century 
of tho Hijrah, which has come down to us, 
already very much the so-called -Naskhi 
character now in use. But the two kept 
from the first quite apart, and developed 
independently from each other up to the 
middle of the fourth century of the Muham¬ 
madan era, when the more popular system 
began to supplant tho older one, which it 
finally superseded even in the transcriptions 
of the sacred book. 

In tracing the origin of the vowel-marks 
and the diacritical signs, as we may now call 
them, in the first instance of tho Cufic alpha¬ 
bet, we will follow Ibn Khallikan, whose in¬ 
formation on the subject seems the most in¬ 
telligible and self-consistent that has reached 
us. In his celebrated biographical dictionary, 
ho relates that Ziyad, a natural brother of tho 
first Umaiyah I^alifah MuTiwiyah, and then 
Governor of tho two ‘Iraqs, directed Abu 
Aswa<l ad-Du’ili, one of the most eminent of 
the TabiTin, to compose something to serve 
as a guide to the public, and enable them to 
understand “ the book of God,” meaning 
thereby a treatise on Grammar, the elements 
of which Abu As wad was said to have learnefi 
from ‘AH, the son-iii-l.iw of the Prophet him¬ 
self. He at first asivcd to be excused, hut 
when be heard a man, on reciting the passage 
(Surah ix. 3): Anna ^Udha hanhin mina 
mushrikma tva i'asft/ukKf pronounce the last 
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word rasulihi, which changes the meaning of 
the passage from “ That God is clear of the 
idolaters, and His Apostle also,” into “That 
God is clear of the idolaters and ot His 
Apostle,” he exclaimed, “ I never thought 
that things would have come to such a pass.” 
Ho then went to Ziyad and said, “ I shall do 
what you ordered ; Hnd me an intelligent 
scribe who will follow my directions.” On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of ‘Abdu 
^-Qais was brought to him, but did not give 
him satisfaction , another then came, and 
<Abdu ’I-Aswad said to him - “ When you see 
me open {fatah) my mouth m pronouncing 
a letter, place a point over it ; when I close 
(^zamm) my mouth, place a point before the 
letter, and when 1 pucker up (kasar) my 
mouth, place a point under the letter.” 
Noldeke, the learned author of Geschtekte des 
KoranSf rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be takeh in 
the literal sense, that each time a letter was 
pronounced,the scribe was supposed to watch 
the action of the dictator’s lips. But it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
cases where much depended on the correct 
vocalisation of a word, and where the reciter 
■would naturally put a particular emphasis on 
it, Abu Aswad should instruct his amanu¬ 
ensis not to roly upon his ears only in 
fixing upon the sound, but also call the tes¬ 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At any rate, 
the name of the vowel-points. Fathah^ 
** opening,” for a, zammah, “ contraction,” 
for M, and kasrah^ “ fracture ” (as the pucker¬ 
ing up of the mouth may fitly bo called), is 
well explained, and the notation itself. 
for fatJjLah, •—for zammoJi •«" for knsrah, 
is that which we still find in some of the old 
Cufic manuscripts of the Qur’an marked in 
■Ted ink or pigment Wc refer the reader 
to the first specimen of Cufic writing given 
below (p. 687), which ho is requested to 
compare with the transcript in the modern 
Arabic character and with our Roman trans¬ 
literation, when ho will readily perceive that 
the points or dots in the Cufic fragment cor¬ 
respond to the short vowels of the translite¬ 
ration, while, in the Arabic transcript, they 
serve to distinguish the consonants. Take, 
for instance, the point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once be 
seen that in the Cufic form it expresses the « 
after the n of tanazzalat^ for it recurs again 
after the / in the last syllable, and that in the 
Naskhi character it distinguishes the « (1) 
itself from the preceding double-pointed ' 
(?), both which letters remain without a dis 
tinctive sign in the Cufic. 

To return to Ibn Khallikan, ho relates 
in another place, after Abfi Ahmad al- 
‘Askari, that in the days of ‘Abdu ’1-Malik 
ibn Marwan, the fiRh Khalifah of the Umai- 
yah dynasty, the erroneous readings of the 
Qur’an had become numerous and spread 
through ‘Iraq. This obliged the governor, 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, to have recourse to his 
kdtibs, for the purpose of puttii^ distinctive 
marks on the words of uncertain pronuncia- 
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'Vhich he placed n, dilTcrent m.aZcra The 
people then passed some time withoTm-Ai^ 
any copies of the Qur'an but w,t p .m f 
the usage of which did not, however preveut’ 

forthi''*^'® taloog place, and 

for this reason they invented the !• iim (signs 
serving to distinguish the letters of the sS 
orm from one another), and they the., placed 
the posteriorly to the nuqat. 

Irima Jacie, this seems to contradict tho 
passage quoted previously, according to 
which Abu A.swad would be the iuventor of tho 
nuqat or vowel-points, and the same lemark 
applie.s to another account of the samo 
author, which wo shall adduce presently, 
lending our attempt to reconcile tho difTe- 
ront statements, we notice here two fresh par 
ticulars of some importanco. For the iir.st 
time mention is made of double points, and 
wo shall scarcely he wrong if we rofor 
this to tlm way in which the Nunnation oi 
Temtvin, that is the sounding of an n after tho 
vowels, is expressed in tho early writing. It 
is, simply by doubling the vowel-signs in the 
samo position in which the single points arc 

placed: for an, J-for m, and ^ for 

in. Secondly, wo meet with tho distinct 
assertion that tho invention of tho i^Jum oi 
diacritical signs followed that of tho jiuqat 
or vowel-points. Noldeke thinks the reverse 
more probable, not only because tbe letter h 
(s-*) is found already pointed on coins of 
‘Abdu ’l-Malik, but also because tho diacri¬ 
tical signs arc in tho ancient manuscripts, 
like the letters themselves, written with black 
ink, while the vowel-points are always of li 
dilTerent colour. But the early use of a 
pointed b does not prove that tho other letters 
were similarly marked at tho same time. 
On tho contrary, jf such a distinction was 
onco established for tho 6, which would bo 
most liable to bo confounded with one of its 
four sister-forms, tho other characters of a 
like shape could for some time dispense with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
accustomed to hear, see, and think certain 
groups of consonants together, and deeply 
imbued with an instinctive consciousness of 
the phonetic laws of his language, the danger 
of mistaking one letter for another would not 
be by far so groat as it appears to us. And 
as for the argument taken from the dilferont 
colour of the ink, Ndldoke biinsolf remarks 
that it was natural to use the same- tint 
for the consonants and their distinctix’frsigns, 
which form only a part of them, while tbe 
vowel-points are an 

AcooVding to a third tradition, it w,u 
Vahya ibn Ya'mar (died A.ii. p'J) and al- 
Lsan al-Basri (died a.h. 110 ), by whom al- 
Hajiaj caused the Qur’an to bepomled, and it 
i” stated that Ibn Shirin possessed a copy o 
it in which Yahya ibn Ya'mar bad marked 
the vowel points. Ho was Jt’> 

Shi'ab of the primitive class, to use Ibn Kha|- 
K ezpresLn: one of those who, in assert- 
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ing the ^perior merit of the People of the \ 
House ^ abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those Companions who did not belong to 
that family. It is related by ‘Asim ibn Abi 
’n-Najud, the Qur’an reader (died a.h. 127), 
that al-Hajjaj summoned Yahya on that 
account into his presence and thus addressed 
him :— ( 

“ Do you pretend that al-Hasan and al- 
Husain were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of God? By Allah, I shall cast to the ground 
that part of you which has the most hair on 
It (that is : I shall strike off your head), un¬ 
less you exculpate yourself.” “ If I do so,” 
said Yahya, “shall I have amnesty?” “You 
shall,” replied al-Hajjaj. “ Well,” said 
Yahya, “ God, may His praise be exalted I 
said: 

‘ And We gave him (Abraham) Isaac 
and Jacob, an’d guided both aright; and 
We had before guided Noah; and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Job, 
and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron: Thus 
do We reward the righteous: And' 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias: all 
were just persona,’ (Surah vi. 84, 85). 
Now, the space of time between Jesus and 
Abraham is greater than that which sepa¬ 
rated al-Hasan and al-Husain from Muham¬ 
mad, on all of whom be the blessing of God 
and his salvation 1 ” Al-Hajjaj answered, “ I 
must admit that you have got out of the dif¬ 
ficulty ; I read that before, but did not un¬ 
derstand it,” In the further course of con¬ 
versation, al-Hajjaj said to him: “Tell mo 
if I commit faults in speaking.” Yahya 
remained silent, but as al-Hajjaj insisted on 
having an answer, he at length replied • “ 0 
Emir, smeo you ask me, I must say that you 
exalt what should bo depressed, and depress 
what should be exalted.” This has the 
grammatical moaning : You put in the nomi¬ 
native (raf) what should be in the accusa¬ 
tive (na^b), and vice versa ; but it is, at the 
same time an epigrannnatical stricture on al- 
Hajjaj’s arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yahya the appointment as Qazi in 
Marw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from the former’s court. 

According to other sources, Yahya had 
acquired his knowledge of grammar from 
Abu Aswad ad-Du’iH. It is related that, 
when Abu Aswad drew up the chapter on 
the agent and patient (/d’rV, subject, and 
maful, object of tho verb), a man of the tribe 
of Lais made some additions to it, and that 
Abu Aswad, having found on examination 
that there existed, in the language of the de- 
.sert Arabs, some expressions which could not 
be made to enter into that section, he stopped 
short and abandoned the work. Ibn Khal- 
likan thinks it possible that this person was 
Yahva ibn Ya‘mar, who, having contracted 
an alliance by oath with'the tribe of Lais, 
was considered as one of its members. But it 
is equally possible that the before-mentioned 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, whose patronymic was al- 
Laisi, may have been that man, and this 
supposition would enable us to bring the dif¬ 
ferent statements which we have quoted 
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into some harmony. To Abu Aswad the 
honour can scarcely bo contested of having 
invented the simple vowel-points or nuqat. 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, walking in his track, may 
have added tho double points to designate the 
Tanwin. Lastly, Yahya would have com¬ 
pleted tho system by devising tho i\jdm^ or 
diacritical signs of the consonants, and intro¬ 
duced it to a fuller extent into the. writing of 
the Qur’an, in which task he may have been 
assisted by al-Hasan al-Ba^ri, one of tho 
most learned and accomplished Qur’an- 
readers amongst the Tabi‘un. 

But whoever may have been the inventor 
of tho diacritical signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape in 
Cufic manuscripts, like that of the vowol- 
points, is essentially different from tho dots 
which are now employed for the same pur¬ 
pose They have the form of accents G—)» 
or of horizontal lines ( ), or of triangular 

points, either resting on their basis or with 
their apex turned to the right ( ►). As it 

cannot be our intention to give here an ex¬ 
haustive treatise on Arabic writing, wo pass 
over the remaining orthographical signs made 
use of in tho old copies of tho Qur’an, in 
order to say a few word.s on the system of 
notation which is employed m tho Naskhi 
character and our modern Arabic typo. 

If, with regard to the Cufic alphabet, we 
have spoken of diacritical signs to distin¬ 
guish between the consonants, and of vowel- 
points, we must now reverse these expres¬ 
sions, calling tho former diacritical points, 
tho latter vowel-signs. For, as already has 
been seen from thejsynopsis of the alphabet 
on p 681, the point or dot is there made use 
of for tho distinction of consonants, while tho 
vowels, which in the Greek and Latin alpha¬ 
bets rank as letters equally with tho conso¬ 
nants, have no place in that synopsis. As 
this style of writing was to serve the pur¬ 
poses of daily life, it is probable that the want 
of some means of fixing the value of the 
consonants was here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore tho use of points for this 
end preceded the introduction of the vowel 
marks, or to speak more accurately, of 
marks for tho short vowels For the long 
vowels d, i, and ii, were, as in the Cufic 
writing, also expressed by the weak conso¬ 
nants ^ and y taken as letters of pro¬ 
longation. 

When, later on, the necessity arose to re¬ 
present the short vowels equally in writing, 
the point or dot, as a distinctive mark, was 
disposed of, and other signs had to be in¬ 
vented for that purpose. This was accom¬ 
plished, wo are told, by al-Khalil, tho cele¬ 
brated founder of the Science of Arabic 
Prosody and Metric. Hia device was simply 
to place the abbreviated form of the before- 
mentioned weak consonants themselves above 
or beneath the letter after which any short 
vowel was to be pronounced. The origin of 
the zammah or u (JL.) from the i is at once 
evident. The sign for the fatbak or a (JL) 
differs only by its slanting position from the 
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form which tho \ assumes frequently in such 

words as for t%]\ ; and tho kasrnh or / 
(—) is derived from the bend towards tho 
right which the letter takes in its older 
shape (c»). The Taiiwin was then, as iri the 
Cufic writing, expressed by doubling the 
signs for tho simple vowels : JL for an, JLL. or 
^ for un, and — for in. 

There remains a third set of signs supple¬ 
mentary to tho Arabic alphabet, which may 
bo called orthogi-aphical signs, and which, in 
their present form, were probably also in¬ 
vented and introduced by al-Khalil; at all 
events, this is distinctly stated with regard to 
two of them, the Hamzah and tho Tashdid. 
Tho Hamzah, to be well understood, must be 
considered in connection with the letter ‘aen 
(£) which its sign (o) is the abbreviated 
form. If the latter assertion needed proof 
against the erroneous opinion, put forth by 
some writers, that the Hamzah is derived from 
the this proof would be afforded by the 
following anecdote. Tho Khallfah Hfirunu V- 
Rasbid was sitting one day with a favourite 
negro concubine, called Khiilisab, when the 
poet Abu Nuwas entered into his presence 
and recited some verses in his praise. Ab¬ 
sorbed in conversation with the fascinating 
slave-girl, the Khalifah paid no attention to 
tho poet, who, leaving him in anger, wrote 
upon ar-Rashid’s door :— 

^ jJixi gU Ui ^ gU Aid 

Laqad zd*a s/n^ri Utla bdhikim, kama zd*a 
‘iqdun *aU( Khdlisah. 

Forsooth, my poetry is thrown away at 
your door, as the jewels are thrown 
away on the neck of Khalisah.” 

When this w'as reported to Harun, ho or¬ 
dered Abu Nuwas to V)e called back. On re- 
'©ntering the room, Abu Nuwiis effaced tho 
final stroke of the g in the word 
(«d‘a,“ is lost ” or“ thrown away ”), changing 
it thereby into pL& {zd'a'), written with the 
Hamzah and entirely different in meaning. 
For when the ]^allfali asked ; What have 
you written upon tho door? ” the answer was 
now : 

“ Truly, my poetry sparkles upon your 
door, as the jewels sparkle on the neck 
of Khalisah.” 

Tho fact is, that both the letter ‘am and 
the Hamzah are different degrees of the 
distinct effort, which we all make with the 
muscles of tho throat, in endeavouring to 
pronounce a vowel without a consonant. In 
the case of the ‘am, this effort is so strong 
for the Arabic organ of speech, that it par¬ 
takes in itself of the nature of a consonant, 
and found, as such, from tho first, a rep^- 
eentative in the written alphabet, while the 
slighter effort, embodied in the Hamzah, was 
left to the utterance of the speaker. But 
when their language became tho object of a 
favourite study with the learned Arabs, this 
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dilTeroncc not only cMlo.l fo, „ .ranliio-,1 ox 

Err;;!,If.7?"-. 

If wo take the woitI 

1 ** 11 *^'"*^u tho imil.il ,i remains the 
01 H jneoceded by anotlier noul ■ ,vo say 
rs"! umhun quh, “a commander said ” 
(according to the Ar.abic construction lito- 
rally “ as for a commander, bo said ”), as 

well as J\i qc'ila amirun, “thero said a 
commander” (in Aiabic literally “he said, 
tiamfhj, a commaiuicr ”). Here the Hamzah 
(d), with the All/ ()) as its prop and the 
fathah or a a.s its vowel, is called Hnm^ 
zafu 'I-Qaf\ because in tho latter case it 
disjoins or cuts off, as it were, tho initial 
a of the word aminin from the final a of 
the word qdla ; and the same holds good if 
the Hamzah is pronounced with i, as in 
imdrah, “ commandership,” or with »/, 
as in vmnrd\ “ commanders,” plural 

of amir fjut it would bo otherwise with 
the a of the article J\ al, if joined 

^ j < 

with the word amir. In al-amlru 

qdla, “ tho commander said,” it would pre¬ 
serve its original sound, because it begins the 
sentence ; but if wo invert the order of words, 
we must drop it in pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final a of qdla instead, 
thus: qdia ’/-amlru, “ said tho commander,” 
and tho same would take place if the preced¬ 
ing word terminated in another vowol, as 
yaqulu U-amhu, “says tlio commander,” or 
bi-qauli H-amhi, “by the word of tho com¬ 
mander.” Here the Hamzah would no longer 
but Jl. JUI, etc.), and 

..called llamzatu 'l-Wa^l or Ham- 

zatu 's-Silah, because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

In the article,as it has been stated above, and 
in the word aimdn, “oath,” the original sound 
of the Hamzatu Y- Wai^l is fathah, a ; it occurs 
besides in a few nouns, in several derivod 
forms of the verb, and in the Imperative of 
tho primitive triliteral verb, in all of which 
cases it is sounded with kasrah or i, except 
in the Imperative of those triliteral verbs 
whose norist takes zammah or ^ 
vowel of the second radical, where tho Ham¬ 
zah is also pronounced with zammah 
uskut, “be silent”). But the reader must 
always keep in mind that it preserves this 
always beizmiung 


be written 
would be 


Z: \z pi-°’of 

ord tenninates in a “say 

'ter the preposition ^ > 
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soTmded with o) and after the pronominal 
affixes of the second and third person plural, 


hum and ^ hum^ where it takes u. 

We can pass over more rapidly the other 
signs of this class, which are the Maddah, 
the Tashdid, and the Jazmah or Sukun. ^ If 
in consequence of any grammatical operation 
an Alif, as prop of a Hamzah sounded with 
fathahi comes to stand before another such 
Alif, wo write pronounced d, instead of 


and the upper horizontal sign is called Mad¬ 
dah, or Madd, “ lengthening,” “ prolongation.” 
While thus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an Alif, the Tashdid (_rL is the 

sign for the doubling of a consonant (^=66). 


If, lastly, a consonant is not to be followed 
hy a vowel, the sign-L. or named Jaz- 
mah (cutting ofiF) or Sukiin (rest), is placed 
above it, and the consonant, is called 
“quiescent” (sdkinah)^ in contradistinction 
from a “moved” consonant {muharrakak), 
that is, one sounded with a vowel (harakah^ 
“ motion ”). 

We have seen that the Hamzatu ’hQat* 

, (^) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
‘Ain (gy In similar manner, the sign for 
the Hamzatu ’1-Waal or Hamzatu ’a-{?ilah 
(^) is an abbreviated form of the initial 
(?) of the word Silah. The sign for tho 
Maddah (-H.), as written in old manuscripts, 
seems* to be a stretched out form for the 
word, Madd (a#*) itself, and tho sign for the 
Tashdid («!.) represents the initial Jb$ of the 
word Shiddah, which is the technical term 
for it. The original sign for the Jazmah 
is the cypher or zero, employed to indi¬ 
cate the absence of a vowel sound, A nativo 
Arab scliolaT of our days, the late Nasif al- 
Yaziji of Beyrout, has combined tho vowel 
marks as well as the last-mentioned ortho- 
gs^phical signs in the words • 


Akhuttu 


“ I write out the Alphabet,’* 


nfld these words, together with the two 
formulas given on page 682 (.jo\ and 
and the dot as a diacritical 
sign, contain tho whole system of Arabic 
writing, as it were, in a nut-shell 

However indispensable these varion.^ sup¬ 
plementary signs may seem to us for fixing 
the meaning of an Arabic text, educated 
Arabs themselves look at them in different 
light. Although the need for them Avas from 
the first-most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing the correct reading of the Qur’an, 
several of the learned -floctors of early Islam 
strongly opposed their introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane innovation. The 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
A.H. 179), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed at tho religious service iii the mosque 
(unvnahdfu and allowed them 

only in tho smaller copies, destined for tho 


instruction of tho young in schools, In 
course of time, however, when eVen tho 
office of reading the Qu’ran publicly more 
and more frequently devolved upon persons 
who had not received a special theological 
training, the necessity of carefully marking 
the text with these signs all through went 
on increasing, and became at last a generally 
acknowledged principle. In secular litera¬ 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, on the contrary, their use 
should, according to the competent authori¬ 
ties, be limited to those cases where ambi¬ 
guity is to be apprehended from their omis¬ 
sion. If there is no danger of miscompre¬ 
hension, we are told by Haji ^alifah, it is 
preferable to omit them, especially in ad¬ 
dressing persons of consequence and refiner 
ment, whom it would be impolite not to 
suppose endued with a perfect knowledge 
of the written language. Moreover, a 
chastened taste, a superabundance of those 
extraneoHiB signs seems to disfigure the 
graceful outline of the Arabic character. 
When a piece of'highly elaborate penman¬ 
ship was presented to ‘Abdu ’llah ibn Tahir, 
the accomplished governor of Khurasan under 
the Abbaside IQialifal; al-Ma’muj^, he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ How beautiful this would he if there 
were not so much coriander seed scattered 
ovei it.” The diacritical points of the conso¬ 
nants, of course, are now always added, for 
they have grown to be considered as inte¬ 
gral elements of the alphabet itself. Their 
absence, or thoir accidental misapplication, 
gave rise, in former times, to numberless ludi¬ 
crous or serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instances of which abound in Muhammadan 
history Al-Baladori, e.y., relates that the 
poet al-Farazdaq (died a.h. 110) interceded 
by letter with Tamim, governor of the boun¬ 
daries of Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for the son of a poor 
woman of the tribe of Taiy. The youth’s 
name was Hubaisb ; but as the dia- 

ritical points were not marked in al-Farazdaq’s 
letter, Tamim was at a loss whether to read 
IJubaisb or Khunais and- solved 

tho difficulty by sending home all soldiers 
whose names contained the dubious letters. 
A more tragical event is recorded by Haji 
Khalifah, to which wo would fain apply the 
Italian saying: iSe non h vero, e ben trovato. 
Tho Khalifah al-Mutawakkil is said to havo 
sent an order to one of his officials to ascertain 
the number of ^inauiis in his province, and to 
report tho amount. Unfortunately, “ a drop 
fell, as the Arabic original expresses it, 
■ upon tho second letter of tho word 

(a/isi,“ count”), and the result was, that tho 
officious functionary submitted the ill-fated 
Zimmis to a certain painful and degrading 
operatw)n, ni consequence of which they all 
died but two, 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Quran, together with 
several other.s, to mark its division into 
verses, chapters, sections, and portions of 
sections, to call attention to tho pauses that 
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should be observed in reciting it, and to indi¬ 
cate the number of rukii*^ or inclinations with 
which the recital is to bo accompanied, gave 
occasion for graphical embellishment of 
various kinds. Brilliantly coloured ink or a 
solution of gold to write with, delicately 
tinted and smoothly pressed pergamont or 
paper, frequently overspread with gold or 
silver dust, highly finished ornamental de¬ 
signs of that fanciful and elegant description 
which has received the name of arabesques, 
such are the means which serve to lendW the 
copies of the Qur’an of the halcyon days of 
Islam gorgeous and oftentimes artistically 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, 
diligently cultivated, and eloquently treated 
upon in prose and verse by its possessors, to 
whom it opened access to the most exalted 
positions in the State. Amongst the most 
celebrated calligraphists are mentioned the 
Wazir Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muqlah (died 
A.H. 328), *A1I ibn Hilal, surnamed al-Bauwab 
(died A.H. 413), and Abu ’d-Durr Yaqut ibn 
Y^ut ibn ‘Abdi ’Uah ar-Rumi al-Must‘asami 
(died A.H. 698), whose father and grand¬ 
father had excelled in the art before him, but 
who, according to Haji ^allfah, was never 
surpassed in it by any of his successors. 

It was a natural consequeace of the 
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general development of tho # 

that various stvlou tv Siting. 

the'li ‘’’r® "r ®’, instauce. rimt'of 

the Ma^irib-Bei-bci- m- Western, and Mashriq 
01 Eastern style. It must, howorer be re^ 
marked, that the Western Naskhi stands in 
closer connection and has preserved a greater 
resemblance with the We^^torn Cufie, than is 
the case with the Eastern Nask_hi m reference 
to the Eastern Cube, as the reader will 
scarcely fail to perceive on comparing the 
following specimens. 

The first is the before-mentioned fragment 
of the Qur’an', written in the Cufic manusoript 
style, and provided with the vowel-point* 
as invented by Abu Aswad ad-Du’ili (or 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, see page G82). Like the 
remainder of our specimens, we accompany 
it with a transcript in modern type, a tran* 
literation in Roman character, and n render 
ing into English. 


E 


L 4^ .JhliLo 

A Jlliiii inllSll 

Lo ^ ««•" 


j - 'c - 


Wa md tamtzzalat hi-hi aah- 
shayatinu wa md 
yanbag]is la-hum wa md 
(va8tafi‘tma'). 


CUFIC MANUiCEIPT CKAKACTKin 

« The Satans were not sen^ r. .m with K 
(the Qur’an): it beseericu not, 

and they had noi thepoirar. 

/Surah xxvi. !^10 ; the words in itaUcs coi^ 
reijonrto“h. wo.d>a.la»Mh.a which .. »ot 
contained in the Cufic png^nalO 

The next two jpeeimene illuBtrate the Cunc 
meat. 
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CUFIC MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No. 2 is part of an inscription copied from 
a public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
veAds:— 

(6pVfi>) m 

Bi-smi Uldhi! baraktiUi)) mina 'lldhi li-^ahdi 


'lluhi ^abdi 'r-rahmani amir? 'l-jnu^minnia 
(ltd/a '//(Ihii (^baqd\i-hu). 

“ In tho name of God! May a blessing 
from God be upon ‘Abdillah ‘Abdur¬ 
rahman, Commander of the Faithful; 
may God lengthen his life.’’ 


No. 3. 



.MAGHRIB MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No, 3, an inscription taken from the Al¬ 
hambra, exhibits a .style of monumental 
winting which can scarcely be called Ciific 
any longer, so mueli resembles it the Xaskhi 
character. While in the jirevious .specimen 
neither vowel points nor diacidtieal signs are 
made use of, here wc find them employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manii.seripts 
written in that hand, Tht^ re.ader will not 
have much difficulty in tiscing the compo¬ 
nent letters by comparison with the follow¬ 
ing transcript and transliteration — 

^ b 

Yd H'diisd d-atisdm Id -((n Laldlofin turdsa 
jaldlin fasta/Jn(fu 'i -raicdsiijd, 

“ 0 thou who inheritest from the Ansars, 
and not by way of distant kindred, a 
heirloom of glory that makes every 
summit of fame appear low.’’ 


It will bo noticed that tho > (^/) of the 
word fast (Ml (fa is left witliout the diacri¬ 
tical point which distinguishes this letter 
from the letter i ( 7 ). This tallies with 
a remark of Haji Khnlifah. according to 
which the diacritical points of these two 
letters may bo put or omitted ad libitum ; and 
wo seom therefore justified in concluding 
that the necessity for their distirietion^was 
latest felt and provided for Hence arises one 
of tho peculiarities which at once mark tho 
dilTeronco between the Western and Eastern 
stylos of writing, and svhich tho reader will 
observe in tho next three specimens, present¬ 
ing instances of the Maghrib manuscript 
character 

The first (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, and consequently shows more strik¬ 
ingly the close relationshij) with the monu¬ 
mental style of the Western Arabs. 


No. 4 



TYITCAL FORM OF THE MAGHRIB MANUSCRIPT CHARACTER 








WEITINO 

Me J. «lj\ ‘ 


Qdtoi ‘Ayishaturaziya ’lla/iu>an.hd 
f,fj, tu rasula ’/Idhi ,alla V/dAu -alai-hi. 

“ ‘Ayishah, may God be gracions to her 
related : *» 

I went to the Apostle of God, may God’s 
blessing be upon him,” &c. 

On comparing the initial letter of either 
line, It will be found that the one is j 
(in ydlat), the other 1 (in/«-;,•(«) ; but in the 
M^hrrtian original, the former is marked by 
a det aboTe, the Utter by a dot beneath the 
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and “ugu‘“pouf rLpectiX"'"’’'*,'’ 
Seen the*^;; 

nntical p„i„t, forS 

origin, and dales from a t ml ?' 

groat diviRioiiH nf n "ben the two 

»eparatedamrfott';V;:r’tht‘„''“''f“‘^- 

nies. Another point to win rh a ” 
tention, is the different form tTo Ta‘»T vl>' 
as seen in the word Allah Thl If “ 
form is - instGGil Mnghnh 

side by Bide, as it is done here, ^ ^ 


No. 5. 



QJ/a Abutp-utu rahima-hu Hlahu 7-‘n?/i/w 
qasirun ten \<t-siniviita Uiicllafun 
iva U’Waqtu zuii/iqun wa 't-tajnbatu Uiatirun 
wa U-qa :d^u ^afirun. 


Hippocratos, may God have compassion 
upon him, said : Life is short, art is 
long, 

Time is nanow, exporieuce dangerous, 
judgment difficult.’” 


No 6. 


3 ’, 

^ ^ j 1-^3 

- - - 


fiUrERIOR MAGHRIB WRITINO. ^ 


6jy^ Ajxo ^ ls\yAy\ 

A)\i S-*/^ is 

(:r* 


Ci\)3 f^\ 

*>iU\ pU3\ 

jji ^ 

^ 
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Inna Abuqrdta lam yd!tan li-man da^aUhu I 
*skahtvatu-hu ild ^sh-shurbi bi-U-latli j 
» an yashraha an 

Id yashraha Idkinna-hxt in shariha iva ndma 
ba^da shurbi-hi fa'inna-hu ajwadu min 
an Id 

yandma xna zdlika liUifna 'n-nawna yatadd- 
raku zarara 'sh-smirbi xca zdlika anna 
*l‘*ddata lam 

tajri bi‘^sh-shurbi bi-'l-laih fa izd shax'iba 
fi-hi fa-ld niahd/ata anna zdlika 'sh- 
shurba yuhdi^ii 

ft V-hazmi fajdfatan wa fasddan ka-hdh 7- 
^ md'i H~bdridi izd 9 ubba f i qadrin 
f'l-hd ta^dmun wa huwa ya^li *aJa 'n- 
‘ ndri. 

' Hippocrates neither allows nor forbids a 
man, who has a desire to drink at 
night-time, 

.0 satisfy his desire. If, however, he 
drinks, and sleeps after drinking, it is 
better 

tTian not to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteracts, in this case, the evil 
effect of drinking; 

for it is not customary to drink at night¬ 
time, and if one does so, this will of 
necessity produce 

No 


a disturbance and derangement in the 
digestion, jhst as if cold water were 
poured into a vessel 
containing food that is being boiled.” 

These two fragments scarcely call forth 
any further remark, except that in the last 
both forms of the Tashdid are employed, the 
ordinary form even more frequently than the 
Maghrebian ; for the latter occurs only twice, 
in bi-'sh-shurbi, which is the second woi'd in 
the fourth line, and in ash-shurba^ which is 
the last word but one in the same line 
Moreover, it will be useful to notice the pecu¬ 
liar shape which the letters j (c?) and S 
(?) take in the Maghrib character, as in the 
words ajwadu towards the end of the second 
line, and yfl’zan near the beginning of the first. 

Dismissing the Maghrib-Berbcr stylo of 
Arabic wu-iting, with its numeiWs local varie¬ 
ties, as loss interesting for the English reader, 
we now turn to the Oriental style, whore we 
meet again wdth a bipartition, viz. into the 
.Eastern Nasldii, as it is written in Arabia 
itself, Egypt, and Syria, and the Ta‘liq, 
current in Persia, India, and Central Asia. 

No. 7 is a specimen of the Nasl^i in the 
more limited sense of the word, meaning the 
style generally employ^cd in manuscripts, and 
derived from naskji or nuskhah^ “ copy.*' 

7. 



NA8KHI CHARACTER FROM A GOOD EGYPTIAN MANUSCRIPT. 


Uli \i J\i' 

Qdla yd A damn 'uhV-him hi-asmdi-himfn- 
lammd anba'a-hum bi-'asmd'i-hnn qdla 
clam u(]ul In-knm 

Anni adavni ghaiha 's-samawdti wa 7- 
arzi Ava adamu nid tnbduna 
Wd md kuntum taktumdna. Wa iz qulnd 
(i-H‘-mald!ukati ^sjudit. 


“ He said : * O Adata, inform them of their 
names,’ and when he had informed 
them of their names, He said: ‘ Did I 
not say to you, 

That I know the hidden things of the 
heavens and of the earth, and know 
what ye bring to bght, 

And what ye hide ? ’ And when we said 
to the angels: ‘ Bow down * . . 

(Surah ii. 3), 32.) 










WfilTING 


From this ordiaory NaskhI soveral moro 
ornate manuscript styles are derived, as the 
Riljani, YaqQti, and Sulus. They are dis- 
tingmehed princip ally by the relative pro¬ 
portions of tbe/chara^rs ; and in the Sulus 
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Rihaai and Y^ihZw p‘o° 

portions between, the two. 


No. 8. 



SULUS STYLE. 


Kuntu nablyan wa 'l-adamu baina 1-md'i 
tea 't-tlni. 

“ I was a prophet, when man was yet a 
mixture of w^at^er and clay.” 

It will bo observed that beneath the ^ 
{m) of tho Avords {al-adamu) and 

(al-md’i)^ in the Sulus fragment, the letter is 
written a second time in a smaller character, 
and that, moreover, in the word it is 

surmounted by the sign Jl_, which in Magh¬ 
rib writing, as wo have seen, generally repre¬ 
sents the Tashdid. This is done in the 
above-mentioned ornate styles, especially 
with those letters which admit of diacritical 
points, viz. c, j, u-*) To indi¬ 

cate that no such diacritical point is intended, 
tho 'Sign JL is placed on the top of the 
letter, or to make still surer of preventing 


a mistake, tho letter itself .is repeated in a 
minute shape at the bottom. Only the Icttei 
B(A),as distinguished from g (/), is, in this ea.se, 
written above the line, because it frequently 
occurs as abhicviation of hmru, “ Uc,” or 
dill Allah, “God,” and it would tlieicforc bo 
considered irrevcrential towards the Deity to 
write it beneath the other letters. As a fea¬ 
ture common to this division of the Eastern 
Arabic manuscript style, ^vo lastly point out 
the incUnation of the chaiactei.s from tho 
left to tho right, in cunlradistinctiou both to 
the Maghrib and Tadiq willing, whore the 
letters are traced porpendiculaily, or even 
with a slight bend from the light to the 
left. 

Two other deviations from the pure Nas kb i 
stylo are the Jaii and Diwani, officially 
employed in Tuikey, and exhibited ni^ the 
specimen No. 1):— 


No. 9. 



JAHI ANU D1 WANT 
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TTie Jari fragment in the upper division 
is a facsimile of the formula which accom¬ 
panies the seal of the Sultan, and runs as 
follows:— 

(jU-. 

Nishdni shaidji ^allshdn sdmi rnakdn va 
tughf d'i ghcirrd'l jihdn ard'l sitani ^d- 
qdn nufiza hi 'l^aun ar-rabhdni wa 's- 
?aun a?-^amaddnl hukinl oldur ki . ^ . 

“This }8 the noble, exalted, brilliant sign- 
manual, the world-illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the Kh^an (may it 
be made efficient by the aid of the Lord 


and the protection of the Eternal). 
His order is that, etc.” 

The beauty of this style is considered to 
consist in its being written eijther diagonally 
from the top to.the bottom of‘the page, or as¬ 
cending eliptically from the bottom to the top. 

The Diwani style, of which the lower 
division gives an example, is used in the 
official corre^ondence of the Turkish admi- 
nis.tration. The final letters, and even words, 
are placed on the top of one another, and m 
its more intricate varieties the letter# run , 
together in a fanciful manner, which renders 
the decipherment of this writing frequently 
very difflcuU. 

Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen 
of the Persian Ta‘liq writing:— 


No. 10. 



f. ^ ^ 

Hamin chashmi ddram zi khwdn€ndagin 
Ki ndinam ha nlku barand bar zabin. 

“ Such hope I cherish that in minstrel's 

lay* 

With right fair fame my name will live 
-for aye I ” 

(Firdmush) 

From this style of writing the Shikastah 
Is derived, and bears the same relation to it 
which the Diwani bear# to Naskhi. While 
in general, presei ring the peculiar outline 
of the it superposes finals and words, 

and joins letters in a similar way to the 
Diwani, with which, however, it contra.sts 
favourably by a far more elegant and grace¬ 
ful delineation of the eharactors. 

It remains now only to add a few words on 
the writing materials which the xVrab.s, and 
Orientals in general, make use of. From the 
nature of the character and from the direc¬ 
tion of the writing from the right to the left, 
it will be easily understood that our <piill 
and steel pens would answer the purpose 
rather indifferently. The bolder stroke re¬ 
quires a broader nib, and, at the. same time, 
the edges of the writing instrument should be 
smooth enough to glide with ease over the 
paper, so as to enable the hand to give that 
line swing and jswell to the curved lines, 
which form one of the chief beauties of the 
Arabic writing. These conditions are admi¬ 
rably fulfilled by the qalam or reed pen. For 
tbe same reasons their ink is richer and their 


paper more glossy than those which wo employ 
ourselves. The best ink is said to be made 
of lamp-black and vinegar or verjuice, to 
which red ochre is added, well beaten up and 
mixed with yellow arsenic and camphor. The 
paper, before being used for writing, is sub¬ 
mitted to the action of the press, or made 
smooth by placing it on a well-levelled board 
of chestnut wood, and polishing it with an egg 
of cry.stal of about half a pound’s weight. 

We cannot here enter into further particu¬ 
lars on the subject. The reader who might 
feel interested in it, will find some curious de¬ 
tails in a short poem by Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
al-Bauwib, which Do Sacy has published and 
translated in his Chrfstomathie. As mentioned 
befoie, this calligraphist was one of the 
greatest masters of his art, so much so that 
wdien he died, a.u. 413 or 423, the following 
lines were written in his praise :— 

“ Thy lo.ss was felt by the writer.s of former 
times, and each successive day justi* 
lies their grief. The ink-bottles are 
therefore black with sorrow, and the 
pens are rent through affliction.” 

Ibn ^allikan, from whom we quote, find» 
these verses very fine. Without disparaging 
his ta.slc, we can happily assure our readers 
that Ibn al'Bauwalis verscfi are finer. With 
regard to the qulfnn, however, he rather mys¬ 
tifies on the very point which would be 
most interesting, namely, the manner in 
which the nib should bo cut or made. Ho 
says:— 

“ Give your whole attention to the making 
of your nib, for on this, verily, all else 
depends. 









WU.TUD 


‘‘But do not Hatter yourself that I am 
going to reveal this secret; it i, I 
secret which I guard with a miser’s 
jealousy. 

observe the golden m^an between a 
too much rounded -and too much 
pointed form. 


Disappointed as we arc at this oracular 
saying, we will condone him for his nivca,.n|v 
reticsnce on account of his final linet with 
which we will also terminate our article ■— 
“Let your hand devote ' its fingers to 
writing only useful things that you will 
leave behind you on quitting this abode 
of illusion ; 

“ F’or man will find, when the book of his 
actions will bo unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 
his life.” 


WUJUD An existence. 

Philosophers say existences are of three 
kinds :— 

Wajtbu V- Wujud, a necessary existence_ 

God. 

Mumhimi I- Wujud^ a possible existence— 
Creation. 

Mumtani^u 'l-Wujud, an impossible exis¬ 
tence—an Associate with God. 

WUQtiF Standing.” 

A name given to those ceremonies of the Pil¬ 
grimage which are performed on Mount 
‘Arafah, (Burton, AYynmaye, vol. ii. p. 383.) 

WU^CT’ The ablution made 

before saying the appointed prayers. Those 
which are said to be of divine institution are 
four in number, namely : to wash (1) the face 
from the top of the forehead to the chin, and 
as far as each ear ; and (2) the hands and 
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nty for tlu■^c oction-, it, ^ 

«: “ O Believe, s ! w he,^ v. 

to pravor. wasli u . i ' i ‘ ‘ youi.solvos 
and wipe your li'eail. »''''i'* "I’'-'Ibov, 
ankles/' The 3 

I'^Kulations (or thoso osti 
bhshed on the example of Muhammad) L 
garding it are fourtcon in number (iVto 

I make this wuzu for the purpose of puttiuir 
the hangup to 

the wrist, but care must bo taken nut to put 
the hands entirely into the water, until each 
has been rubbed three times with water 

^ of 

(^odatthe commencement of the irf<?,r,thus : 
“ In the namo of tlie Great God,” or “ Thanks 
be to God (4) to clean the tooth (misicnk ); 
(o) to rinse the month three timci*; ((>) to 
put water into tho no.stnis throe times; (7) to 
do all the abo\e in proper ordm ; (y) to do 
all without any delay between the various 
ads; (9) each part is to> be puiified three 
times ; (10) the space between the fingers of 
ono hand must bo rubbed with the wet 
fingers of the other ; (11) the by^ard must bo 
combed with the fingers ; (12) the whole head 
must bo rubbed once; (13) the ears must 
bo washed with^tho water remaining on tho 
fingers after tho last operation ; (14) to rub 
under and between the toes with tho little 
finger of the loft hand, drawing it from tho 
little toe of tho right foot and between each 
toe in succof^sion, [ablution, rRATKR, 
water.] 


Y. 


YADU ’LLAH (*111 as). “Hand 

of God.” The expression occurs in the 
Qur’an:— 

Surah ilviii, 10: “God’s hand is above 
their hands.” 

Surah v. 60 : “ The Jews say, ‘ God’s hand 
is fettered.” 

The expression is a subject of conlro- 
Yersy amongst the Mnl;iammadans. The 
Wahhabis maintain that it is wrong td hold 
that it is merely a figurative expression, but 
rather that God doth possess a hand in such 
a manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain tho manner how. On tho other hand, 


some maintain that it is merely a figuiati^o 
expression for God’s power. 

YAQHiJS (v^y^i). An idol men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah Ixxi. 2d. Pro¬ 
fessor Palmer says it was in tho liguro of a 
lion. Al-Haizawi say.s it was tho name of a 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, who was afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name. 

YA HU (y*» ^)- “0 He!” that 

is “0 Ooil.” An exclamation often recited 
byfaqirs or daivoshcs m their religious zikrs^ 
The third personal pronoun singular, fiU 
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{huum), “ He” being a name for God, i.e. “^He 
"Who exists.” [zikr.] 

YAHUD (^^.), the plural of 
YahiLdi. Heb. J^ws. The 

'word used in the Qur’an (together with Banu 
Isr^il) for the Jews, [jews, jodaism.] 

YAHYA (c 5 ^-)- John-the Baptist. 

The son of Zachariah, whoso birth is men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah xix. 1; iii. 34 ; 
and who is said in the latter Surah to have 
been sent with glad tidings “to confirm the 
Word from God (Jesus), a chief and a chaste 
one and a prophet from the righteous.” And 
in Surah vi. 85, his name occurs with that oi 
Zachariah, Jesus, and Elias, as one of the 
“ righteous ones.” [john the baptist.] 

TA’JOJ WA MA’JtjJCe^vU, 

[goo and MA.GOG.] 

YALAMLAM The mlqdt 

or stage where the pilgrims from al-Yamau 
assume the pilgrim’s garb at the pilgrimage. 
[hajj.] 

YAMAMAH A province 

in the eastern portion of the Hijuz frequently 
mentioned in the history of Muhammad. 

al-YAMAN The south- 

western provinoe of Arabia. It is con¬ 
sidered the most fertile part of the country, 
and is called the garden of Arabia. 

YAMIN [oath.] 

al-YAQIN “The cer- 

tainty.” (i) A term which implies belief, 
sure knowledge, and which occurs in the 
Qur’an to express the hour of death. 

Surah Ixxiv. 43-48 : “ They shall say, ‘ Wo 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
the poor; but wo did plunge into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Day a lie until the certainty did 
con^e upon us.* ” 

. Surah xv. 99: “ Serve the Lord until the 
certainty come upon thee.” 

Muslims. say there are three degrees of 
spiritual knowledge:— 

1. ‘i/mu H-Yaqin ^JLc)^that which 

a man apprehends with his intellectual 
faculties. 

2. ‘A/nu H-Yaqin ^^^),that which 

he sees with the eye. 

3. Haqqu 7- Yaqln that which 

he fully embraces with the heart; the highest 
form of spiritual knowledge, especially.of the 
Gnity of God. 

YAQTIN Heb. 

The gourd tree under which Jonah sheltered 
after he escaped from the belly of the fish. 


VAUMO ’L-ASHTJBA’ 

Surah xxxvii. 145, 146 : “ We cast him on a 
barren shore : and he was sick; and we made 
to grow over him a govrd tree.'* 

YA‘QUB (v>yuu). [JACOB.] 

YA SiN b). The two Arabic 
letters and (j- corresponding to 

the English y and s. The title of the xxjcvtth 
Sdrah of the Qur’an, which begins with these 
two letters, the mystic import of which is 
said to be unknown. Al-Baizawi says per¬ 
haps they mean Yd Insdnl b), “0 

Man 1 ” Husain suggests that they mean Yd 
Satyid! “0 Saiyid!” whilst the 

Jalal^ think the moaning is known alono to 
God. Muhammad said this chapter was the 
Qalbu V-Qui-’dn, “the heart of the Qur’an, 
and it is consequently held in high estima¬ 
tion. It is usually read to dying persons. 

Yd Sin is a title given to Muhammad with 
the belief that ho is roforrod to as “ 0 Saiyid,” 
in the first verse of the Surah referred to. 

YASRIB The ancient 

name of al-Madinah, mentionod once in the 
Qur’an, viz. Surah xxxiii. 13. According to 
the traditionist, the Prophet changed the 
name from Yasrib to Madiuatu ’n-Nabi, “ tho 
City of the Prophet,” because Yasrib was a 
name of shame and reproach. (Mc^na^u ’/- 
Bihar, vol. iii. p. 4D9.) 

YA’SUB Lit. ‘‘A prince 

or chief.” The King of tho Bees. A title 
given to ‘Ali. {MajniTi^u 1-Bihd), vol. iii. 
p. 502.) A name of ono of Muhammad’s 
horses. (Richardson’s Dictionary.) 

YATHRIB. [TA8EIB.] 

YATiM (^^). [orphan.] 

YAUM ((•^). A day of twenty- 

four hours ; pL aiydm. In contradiction to 
tail wa mihdr, “ night and day.” 

The seven days of tho week are known 
as;— 

Yaumu *l~ahad, first day, Sunday. 

Yanina 'l-isnain, second day, Monday. 

Yaumu third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu V-ar5a‘d’, fourth day, Wednesday. 
Yaumu 'l-khamis, fifth day, Thursday. 
Yaumu *l-jum^ah, day of Assembly, Friday. 
Yaumu 's-sabt, Sabbath day, Saturday. 

YAUMU ’D-DlN (^*01 j 4 ^). ** Day 

of Judgment.” 

Surah i.: “ Tho King of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment." 

Surah Ixxxiii. 17: “ WjSkt shall make thee 
know what the Day of Judgment is ? ” 

• al-YAUMU ’L-AJanR (/-SI 

*■ The Last Day.” A name given in the Qur'an 
to the Day of Judgment. 

YAUMTJ ’L - ‘ASHtJEA’ i 
oijyAUJl). The tenth day of the month 
of Muharram. [‘ashura’.] 



TAUMU 'l-FASL 


YATJMU ’L-FASL 

“ Day of Severing." The Day -of JudgS! 
burah Ixxvii. 13, 14: “For the Day of 
Severing! an(l who .shall teach thee what the 
Day of Severing is ? ” 


YAUMU ’L-FITR (« The 

Day of breaking the fast.” [‘mu ’l-fitr.] • 

YAUMU ’L-HARA’ 

“ The clay of the stony country " mentioned 
in the Traditions. (Mishkniu 'l-Ma>idhih, hook 
xxiv. ch. ix.) The day on which Yazid soul 
an army to al-Madinah and laid it in ruins. 
(Soo Ockley’s Saracens^ p. 425.) 


YAUMU ’L-HASHR ^y). 

“ Day of Assembly.” The Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU ’L-HISAB ^y.). 

“ Day of Reckoning.” The Day of Judg¬ 
ment. Surah xl. 28: “And Aloses .said, 
Verily, I will take refuge in my Lord and 
your Lord from every one who is big with 
pride, and believes not on the Day of Reckon- 
wgy 

YAUMU’L-INQITA* ^y). 

** The Day of Cessation.” The day on winch 
anything terminates. In law, the last day on 
which anyone who has become possessed of 
property illegally may restore it, or make 
compensation to the owner. 


YAUMU ’L.JAM‘ 

“ Day of Gathering.” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah Ixiv. 9; “On the day when Ho shall 
gather you to the Day of Gathering.” 

YAUMU ’L-IfflULUD 

“ Day of Eternity.” Surah 1. 34 : “ Enter 
into it in peace : this is the Day of Eternity.” 

YAUMU ’L-KHURCTJ fjj)- 

‘‘The Day of Exodus.” The Day of Judg¬ 
ment. Surah 1. 41 : “ The day when they 
shall hear the shout in truth ; that is, the 
Day of Coming Forth.” 

YAUMU ’L-QARR (yil\ ^, 1 ). 

“ The Day of Rest.” The day after the sacri¬ 
fice at the Hajj, when the pilgrims rest. 

YAUMU *L - QIYAMAH 

“ Day of Standing up.” The 

Day of Resurrection." [resurrection.] 

^ YAUMU ^L.WA‘1D r^). 

“ The Day of Throatenings." The Day of 
Judgment. Surah 1. 19 ; “ And the trumpet 
shall be blown I—that is the threatened 
day." ' 

YAUMUNMA'LUMUN r>)- 

<• A Known Day,” i.«. known to God. Tho 
Day of Judgment. Surah Ivi. 60: “ Gathered 
shall they surely be for the tryst of a known 
day.” 

YAUMU ’N-NAHR rfi)- 

“Day of Sacrifice.” A term used for tho 
Feast of Sacrifice, [‘mu ’l-azha.J 
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’S-SABU‘ (^^1 

thorn and look n,Ko.at; a,„| thorn," X’S 
It. And tin, ,volf ,ai,| 

H to Kuai.l those Roots on the ilnij ,',f s,diu- 
who, tho,c w, l ho no ahophovd'^ Init ,no" 
Am he people s..i,l, “Tho wolf spooks" 
-Vnl the l,.0|,het said, “ I hehovo that the 

sah/so ’ " 

‘Abdu 'l-Harp) sajss tho,-« is a dif\V,',-noo 
of opi,ii.„, as to what the Day of Saba‘ is 
either It IS a d.ay of insuI•rectlor^ or a fes¬ 
tival amongst the ancient Arabs, vyben the 
lloGks wore left to themselves 


YAUMU ’T - TAfUIABUN 

“ Day of Mutu.il Divoit.” 

The Day of Judgment. Surah Ixiv. 0- “On 

that day when lie .shall gather you to the Day of 
Gathering, that is the Day of Mutual Deceit." 

Al-Baizfiwi .says : “ Both the righteous and 
tho wickf'd will disapjioiiit each other by re¬ 
versing their positions, tho wicked being 
punished, while the rightoou.s are in blis.s.” 

YAUMU ’T-TALAQ 

“ Day of Meeting.” Tho Day of JiulgmSit 
Surah xl. 1.5: •• llo throws the Spiiit by hla 
bidding upon wliom Ho will of Hig servants, 
to give warning of the Dag of Meeting." 

YAUMU T-TANAD (oUiB 

“A Day of Mutual Outcry ” A name given 
to tho Day of Judgment m tho Qur'an. Surah 
xl. 34 : “0 my people ! veiily I fear for yon' 
tho day of ciying out to one another." 


YAQIQ Au idol mentioned 

in the Qur'an, Surah Ixxi, 23. Professor 
Palmer says it was in the figure of a horse. 
Al-Baizuwi says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, and was afterwards worshipped in 
an idol of the name. 

YAWNING. Arabic tasdwub 
From the Traditions it 

appears yawning is regarded as an evil; for 
Abu Hurairah relates that Muhammad said, 
« God loves snoozing and hates yawning. As 
for yawning, it is of tho devil. Therefore, if 
any of youyawm, let him suppress it as much 
as possible. If he cannot stop it, let him put 
tho back of his left hand upon his mouth; for, 
verily, when anyone yawns and opens hia 
mouth, tho devil lau|;dis.” (Michkat, book 
xxii. ch. vi.) 

YAZlD The son of Mu‘a- 

wivah. The second Khalifah of the house of 
Umaiyah (Ommiyah), who reigned from a.d. 
670 to A.IL G83 (A.ii. dO-64). He is celobrated 
in Muslim history as the opponent of al- 
Husain. (See Ockley’s Hist, baracens, p. 
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(lu-), pi. 

ianuTif Banawdt ; ‘am pi. a*warn ; 
l^ul (J^), pi. ahwcll-y Persian sal 
(JU*), pi. sdlhd. 

The ancient Arabian year is supposed to 
have consisted of twelve Innar months, as 
now observed by the Muhammadans; but 
about the year a.d. 412, the Arabians intro¬ 
duced a system of intercalation^,whereby one 
month was ,interc.alated into every three 
years. (See M. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 242). 
This system of intercalation existed in the 
time of Muhammad; but it is related that, at 
the farewell pilgrimage, the Prophet recited 
the khutbah on the Day of Sacrifice, and 
said: “ A year is twelve months only, as at 
the time of the creation,” and thus again in¬ 
troduced the lunar year. (See Mishkdt^ book 
xi. ch. xi.) The Muhammadan year, there¬ 
fore, consists of twelve lunar months, without 
any intercalation to make it correspond with 
the coarse of the sun, and amounts very 
nearly-to 354 days and 9 hours.' Hence the 
Muhamm'adan New Year’s Day, Nau Roz, 
will happen every year about eleven days 
earlier than in the preceding year. 

There also existed amongst the Arabians a 
system of commutation whereby the Muhar- 
raiUy the last of the three continuous sacred 
months [months], became secular, and ^/ar 
sacred. Some traditions say that the power 
also existed of commuting the isolated sacred 
month Rajah, for the one succeeding it, 
Sfia^hdn. When this was done, it became 
lawful to war in the sacred months of Mu-, 
harram and Rajah ; and Safar and Sha‘bah 
acquired the sacredness of the months for 
which they had been substituted. It is with 
reference to this custom that ^luhammad 
says in the Qur’an (Surah ix. 3G, 37)c— 

“ Verily, twelve months is the number of 
months with God, according to God’s Book, 
over since the day When lie created the 
Heavens and the Earth; of these, four are 
sacred: this is the right usage. Therefore, 
wi’ong not yourselves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with God, one and all, as 
they attack you one and all; and know that 
God is with those who fear Him. To carry over 
a sacred month to another is only an increase 
of unbelief. They who do not believe .are led 
in error by it. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of months which God hath hal¬ 
lowed, and they allow that which God hath 
prohibited.” 

This system of commutation is said to have 
been introduced by Qusaiy, who wished, by 
abridging the long three months’ cessation of 
hostilities, to humour the warlike Arabs, as 
well as to obtain the power of making a 
sacred month secular when it might best 
suit his purpose ; but Sir William Muir is in¬ 
clined to think that this system of commuta¬ 


tion was an ancient one, and merely restored by 
Qusaiy. (Mnir’s Mahomet, vol. i. p. ccviii.) 

Both in India and in Egypt, in the present 
day, the Muhammadans use the lunar year 
for their religions observances and the ordi¬ 
nary affairs of life ; hut for the purposes of 
agriculture and other calculations, for which 
the lunar year is inconvenient, they employ 
the'Julian calendar. 

To find the number of solar years elapsed 
since any given Muhammadan date, subtract 
the given year of the Hijrah from the cur-' 
rent year of the Hijrah, and from the re¬ 
mainder deduct three per cent-; the remainder 
will be the number of solar years which have 
e-lapsed. Thus, suppose wfe see a manuscript 
written a.h. 681, and wish to know its real 
age in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 681 from the 
current year of the Hijrah, say 1256, and 
there remains 675 ; from this last we deduct 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 558, 
which at that period is the real age of the 
manuscri}^ in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre¬ 
cise Christinn date corresponding to any 
given year of the Hijrah, apply the following 
rule:—From the given number of Musalman 
years, deduct three per cent., and to the re¬ 
mainder add the number 62T54 ; the sum is 
the period of the Christian era at which the 
given current Musalman year ends. For 
example: from a.h. 942, deduct three per 
cent., or 28’26, and the remainder is 913-74. 
To this last add 62T54, and the sum is 
1535*28, which shows that a.h. 942 ended iu 
the spring of a.d. 1536. This simple rule is 
founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there 
being onl}* eight days of excess in the former 
period ; hence to the result found, as just 
stated, it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every century. 

The following is a more accurate rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in years and 
decimals of a year; multiply by -970225; to 
the product add 621-54, and the sum will bo 
the precise period of the Christian era. (Dr. 
Forbe.s.) 

If it is desired to find the year of the Hij¬ 
rah which comes in in .a given year of the 
Christian era ; it is sufficient to subtract 621 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,307. -(Murray.) 

YUIIANNA (U.y,)* The Arabic 

Christian name for John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 
name being Yahyd. [taiiya.] 

YUNUS [JONAH.] 

YUSIIA‘ (^^). [josHUA.] 
YUSUF [JOSEPH.] 
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ZABH (c)o). He}), nil; zehaTch. 

Arabic lexicographers tlcfine the word to 
mean the act of cutting the throat. In the 
language of the law, ‘it denotes the act of 
slaying an animal agreeably to the proscribed 
forms, without which'" its ilcsh is not lawful 
for the food of man. See Quran, Siirah ii. 
167< 1G8 

“ Eat of the good thing.s wherewith w'e 
have provided you, and yivc, thanks unto 
(Jodf if yo are His worshippers. He has only 
forbidden for you that which is dead, and 
blood, and fle.sh of swine, and whatsoever has 
boon consecrated to other tlian God ; but he 
who is forced, neither revolting nor trans¬ 
gressing, it is no sin for him ; for verily God 
js forgiving and merciful." 

The injunctions in the Traditions aic more 
explicit (Afishkat, book xviii. ch. i.), for 
example; Abu Tufail relates that ‘Ali was 
once a.sked. “ Has the Prophet ever told you 
anything with regard to religion which ho lias 
not told others ? " And ‘Ali replied. “ Xothing, 
unless it he that which I have in tlie scal)- 
bard of my .sword." Then ‘Ah brought 
out of his scabbard a piece of paper, and 
thereon was WTitten; ‘‘May (lod cursetho.se 
who slay without repeating the name of God, 
in the same manner as the polytheists did in 
the names of their idols ; may God cur.se tlio.se 
who remove their neighbours’ landmarks; 
may God curse those who cur.se their fathers ; 
may God curse those w’ho harbour imiovator.s 
in matters of religion." 

According to Sunni law, zahh is of two 
kind.s : (1) Ikhtiyiin, of choice; and (2) Izti- 
ran, of necessity'. 

The first is effected by cutting the throat 
above the breast and reciting the woitbs 
Alldhu akbar, •* God is most great" ; and the 
second by reciting those words upon shooting 
an arrow or discharging a gun. 

The latter act, however, is merely a sub- 
.stituto for the former, and accordingly is not 
of any account unless the former bo iinju'ac- 
ticable ; for the proper zabh is hold to be by 
the shedding of blood, and the former method 
is mo.st effectual for this purpose. 

It is absolutely necessary that the person 
who slays the animal should bo a Muslim or 
a kitdbi (/’.e. a Jew or a Christian), and that 
he should do it in the name of God alone; 
it signifies not whether the person be a man 
or a w'oman, or an infant, or an idiot, oi an 
uncircumcised person. 

An animal slain by a Magian is unlawful, 
as also that slain by an idolater or a poly¬ 
theist. performed by an apostate from the 

Muslim faith (who is worthy of death) is also 
unlawful; but, according to Abu Haiiifah, if 
a Jew or a Christian become an apo.state from 


im law at.ll repnis him, with, ospoct u, 1,1, 
m the same light a.s formerly. 

In H,! '»™cation, 

ao.sh of tho amm.il is iinl.iwful; but if he omit 
ho im-oc.ition through fnrgolful.ioss, it is 
lawful, although tlvoro i.s some ilill'oronoo of 
Opinion on this subject amongst tho Sunni 
( oetois. Ash-Shiltid is of opinion that' tho 
animal is lawful in oitber ca.se, but tho ImaVi 
Malik maintain.s that it is unlawful in both. 

Abu Yu.suf and all tho Hanafi cloot or8 have 
.declared, that an auim.il .slain under a wilful 
omission of tho invocation is utterly unlaw¬ 
ful, and^that the inagistralo must forbid the' 
■sale of meat so killed. 


It is a condition of zahh iU\tijiiirl that the 
iinoeation ho iiioiiouneed over tlio animal at 
the lime of shiying it; but in tho ease of znhh 
ntiidii (oe. wiien a person stay.s an animal 
in hunting), tho oondiiion is that tho invoea- 
tiuii he pronounced at the time of letting 
loo.se the hound oi hawk, or of shooting the 
airow or gun, or casting tlie s})ear. 

It is a condition of zahh that nothing but 
the invocation 'ild/ti Alldhi aklmr, “In 

the name of God, God tho most gioat,’' sliould 
be said. That is, no prayer or^ other matter 
must he mentioned. 

The place for .slaying is betwixt the throat 
and the head of tho breast-bone (Arabic 
btbimli), and the vessels it is requisite to cut 
arc four, td-hubjilm, “ the w'ind-])ipo," al-marV, 
'• tho gullet," and al-tv(i)idany or (d-wad<tjdu, 
“ the tw'o jugular veins." 

Ash-ShatM liolds that if .1 man slay au 
animal with a nail or horn or teeth, the llesh 
i.s unlawful, hut thi.s is not the opinion of 
other (loctor.s. (Sec Diuni l-Afulhtdr and 
Uiddyahf in loco.) 


az-ZABANIYAH (^^>5^). ' Lit. 

iuard.s." Tho angels in charge of hell, of 
lom Mfilik is said to bo tho chief. Surah 
vi. 17, 18. ‘‘So let him call hi.s eoimcih 
; will’call tho (/lamh of hell {az^Zahd- 
jahy' 

ZABlI.lAH (4a«f.5). Lit. “Cut or 

rided loiigtliways." Hel). TO} -''''"ii- An 
imal slaughtered aeourdiiiK to the hw ; n 
crilicc. [lawful food, .saukifices.J 

ZABiR ( y^})- A^naiiio for Mount 

Al-Ba\Si says it - 
which tho Lord conversed with .lows. 
INAI, TUK.] 

ZABT “ Occupation, sei- 

ro.” In-Muhammadan law it 

mt, distraint, or sequestration, taking 
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l^nds under the management of Governn^ent 
officers. 

’ ZABH&R pi- ziihur. Also 

zubur, pi. of zibr. From the Heb. 

•nmrd/i, a psalm or chant” (Psa. lxxx.i. 2, 
xcviii. 5). The title given to the Psalms oi 
David in the Qur’iin, where it occurs only 
three times’. 

Suratu ’n-Xisa’ (^.) l(»l ; “ And to David 
we gave Psalms (zaburan)." 

Suratu d-Mirhij (x\ii.) 57: “And P.salms 
(^zaJjuran) wo gave to David.” 

Suratu ’l-Ambiya' (x.\i.) 105: ‘‘And now. 
since the exhuitation was guen, ha\o 

we written in the J\su/ins (/'< 'z-zabun) that 
my servants the righteous shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Both Sale and Rodwcll take thi-. last to be 
a quotation from Psa. x.Kxvii. 21) (it appeal 
to bo the only direct (piotation fiom either 
the Old or New* Testament in the whole of 
the Qur’an), and they have both translated the 
Arabic zil/ “the law,” meaning, of couise, 
the Taiirdt. Amongst Muslim commontatoi n, 
there is considerable dideiencc of npimon as 
to what 18 meant in this ver.se by ziki and 
zdbur. 

The commentator al-Bai/aui says iheie 
are three view.s. Said ibn Jubair and Mu 
jaiyid explained the word zabur to mean .til 
inspired books, and that by Z(br uumhI 
the Preserved Tablet (nl-Luuhn V Muhfuz) 
Ibn‘Abbils and az-J^ahlu'ik sanl bv zabut w.is 
meant the Tuurat. and liv zdi those bu<>kt> 
which came after. And Sha-bi ^aid tlio zabui 
was the Book ot David, and iht; ziLi that <d 
Mo.ses, 

AI-BagJia^\i and al-Jalulaii tlecide in favuui 
of the first interpretation, Husain decides m 
favour of the tbiid, whilst al-Baizawi Ioa\es 
it an open question. 

Jaliilu ’d-din as-Suyuti gi\es the word ziibui 
as one of the fifty-five titles of the Qur’an 

ZACHAKIAS. Arabic ZakarUj'V 

[zakariya’,] 

ZAFiR Lit. “Drawing 

back the breath hecauRo of distres.s ; groan¬ 
ing.” In the Qur’an, f^r the groans of hell 
Surah xi. 10b: “In The Fire, tUeie shall 
they groan.” 

ZA‘FIRANlYAH a 

.sect of Muslims, who say the Qur’an is a 
created thing, tlie orthodox school maintain¬ 
ing that the Word of God i.s uncreated. 
(hitdbu 't'Ta^j Ifdi, m loro) 

ZAHF Lit. ‘‘A swarming 

multitude.” An army; a militai^y force ai- 
rayod for battle. 

Qur an, Surah viii. 15 : •• 0 ye who believe !v 
when ye meet the maishalled hosts of the un¬ 
believers, turn not youi* backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, combat. 

^ilHD (Afi>^j). Lit. “ Abstinent; 

conflnont.” An ascetic per.son. Zdhid-i- 
Lbushkf Persian, “ a dissembler, a hypocrite,” 


ZAHIR (y^^). “Outward, exte^ 

rior, manifest.” A word much u.sed in Mus¬ 
lim theology to express that which is mani¬ 
fest, as distinguished from bdttn, “ interior,”’ 
or kh/if 'iy “ that which is hidden ” 

AZ.ZAHIR(y«.\Ul). “The Evident. 

One of the ninety-nine attiibutes of God 

Qur’.'in, Shiah Iviii. 5 •• He is the I'lbst 

and tlio Last, the E\ ident :ind the Hidden ” 

ZAHIKU ’L-MAZHAB 
s-iiai). An expression used by 

Hanafi Muslims foi those theological qut'^- 
tions which aro <lecidcd in tlie ftnu well 
known Sunni hooks . (d-Mahout, (fl-./ihurii 
A<dyii ^ a/-Jd>iiiUi \ -S<njh}i ^ >is-'><iiiu 'l-Kubt, 

ZAHIRU ’L-MUMKINAT (y^U, 

An ('X] ires si on used by 

1 t heologians for the pi oots of GikIG existinn e, 

' po\Nei, and atti ihuto.-'. a^ c.xliibiU'tl in naluie 

i ZAIL) IBN al-HAKIS 

). Muhaiiiiiiad'" frt'odnian and 
adopteil soil Muhammad having sotm and 
' udiiured Zaid’s wife Zaiimb, her liusb.iiid 
divorced hei 'i’he lelations of the ancient 
i Ar.ihs to then adopted ehildreii were \ ers 
! strict, and Muhammad's iiurnage with the 
tliNoiced %%ifc of his ailopted soil occasioned 
. much st.indiii aunnigbt Ins conteuipornru*- 
\ res elation 'sab eonM‘t|uont 1 v [irodueetl 
' sshich it*sok(Hl the ineoiis onient i c Ui i'd ions. 

Surah xwiu. 1^7 •• .Vnd whoii Zaid had 

; settled the noces-^aqs mattei of Ino' divtooe, 

' sse did ssed liei to thetn that it iiiiglil riot lie 
' a crime in the faitiiful to many tho wises of 
i their adopted sons, ss hen tftev has ( soitled the 
I neressarv adair cunoeniing them 
i Zaid -ss.is slam at fhc battle ol Mfitali. a i 
I he earned the .slandaid of Islam, a.h 8 . 

I ZAIOIYAH A Sbi-uh 

: sect. Tho.se who fullosvt‘d Zaid the sun of 
i “All ibn al-Husain in.stead ot the other son 
j .la'fai as-Sadiq (shi'^mi.] 

ZAKUI Lit. “Turned 

aside” ffrum the Truth). It occuis in the 
Qur’.in, Sura h n 5, G • “In sshoso hearts is 
peiiDsity. . C) Imid, pet vat' nut our 
heaits.” y 

ZAINAB The daughter of 

l^iuzamiah and tlie widusv of ‘Uhaid, Mu¬ 
hammad's coirsin, svho sva.s shun at ,Budr. 
She man led .Muhammad in the tliini yeui of 
the llijrah. Zainah sva.s lenosvned for her 
kindness to the poor, and was called Utmna 
'l-Masdk 'm, “ the rnothei of the poor,” fioni 
her caic of de.stitute converts. She and 
Khadijah vsere the only svises of the Prophet 
who died before him. 

ZAINAB The daughter 

of Jahsli and the divoiced wif»‘ of Muham- 
mad’.s adopted sou Zaid. Being the wife of 
an adopted son, she svas uulasvful to the 
Prophet, but a pretended revelation (see 
Qur’an, Surah xx.xiii. 37) .settled the dif¬ 
ficulty, and Muhammad married her. [mu- 

JIAM.MAD.J 





J^AINAB BINT MUITAMMAD 

ZAINAB BINT MUllAMMAD 

The (laughter of 

Miijiaminarl l.y Klmdijah. Sho marriod Abu 
The story of the ooinoi.sion of Abu 
'1 '.\s, tlirou^di tho dovolion of his \Mfc, is 
told by Muir (vol. iv. p. 7 ). iSho died 
A U. ()1 . 

ZATR _ pili^rirn to 

Muhammad’s giavo at al-Madinah, as distin- 
jruished from a Ar/ji, or pilKUim to Makkah. 
According to Burton, Za'irs aie ordered to 
visit tlie tomb perfumed and in thoii best 
clothes. The person who eonducts the cA’//- 
to the sacred .spot, is called a muzdtrim, who 
on the occasion of Cajitain Bui ton's visit le- 
cited the following prayer;— 

“In the name of Allah and in the Faith of 
Allah’.s Prophet ! 0 Lord, cau.se me to enter 

the entering of truth, and cau.se me to i.ssue 
forth the i.ssuing of Truth, and permit me to 
draw’ near to Thee and make me a King vic¬ 
torious ! ” (j c. over theVoiId, the tlesh, and 
the devil). Then follow- bh'.s.sings on the Pio- 
phet, and afterwards. “ O Allaii I opim to me 
the doors of Thy mcicy, and grant me (ui- 
trance into it, and protect me from the stoned 
devil ! ” (Burton’s El-Mtdirinh mul Mcrrah, 
\ ol li. p. 2DG ) 

ZAKARIYA’ (A/;)- Zacharias. 

Tho father of John Baptist ; the hushand of 
Hannah’s s^stei, and the umde of the Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned four times in the Qur’an ~ 

Surah iii. : “So with goodly .lecep- 
taiice did her Loid accept her, with goodly 
growth did Ho make her grow-, ami Zakariya’ 
rcaiod her. So oft as ZakaiiyiV wont into 
Mary at the sanctuaiy, he found her suj)}diod 
with food. 'Oh Mary!’ said he, ’ w lioiicc 
hast thou this ? ’ She said, 'It is fiom C^od ; 
venly God supplieth whom He will without 
reckoning!’ Thcio did Zakariya’ call upon 
his Lord : • O my Lord I’ said he, ‘ vouchsaft* 
me from Thyself good desccndaiit.s. Thou 
vei^ly art the lieaier of piuyer.’ Then did 
the angel.s call to him, as he stood praying in 
the sanctuary : ‘ (dod announced John (Aahya) 
to thee, who shall bo a verifier of the Word 
from God, and a great one, chaste, and a pro¬ 
phet of the number of tho just ’ He said, 
‘ O my Lord I how- shall I have a son now 
that old age has come upon mo and my wife 
is barren ? ’ He said . * Thus will (jlod do his 
pleasure.' He said, * Loid! give me a token. 
Ho said, ‘ Thy token is, that not foi three 
day.s shalt thou speak to man but by signs. 
But remember thy Lord often, and praise 
Him at even and at morn.’” 

Surah vi. 85 : “ And Zakariya', John, Jesus, 
and Elias : all were just persons.” 

Surah xix. 1-12: “ A recital of thy Lords 
mercy to His servant Zakariya’, when he 
called upon his Lord with secret calling. He 
said; ‘ O Lord, verily my bones are weak 
and the hoar hairs glisten on my head, and 
never, Lord, have I prayed to Thee w-ith ill 
success. But now I have fear for my kin¬ 
dred after me ; and my wife is bamn : Gi\c 
me, then, a successor as Thy special gift and 
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gl^ont^noue b.d,,,,. hm, ’ ,, '' 

Loul! l.,nv n.v ,s l,,,MnLl Uu' 

I bill'll,' 111 my puwonV’ 111' 5uil 

‘So Umll ,1 I,,.. Tl.y l,:„h sJ,!, Ka -- 


,, , |,y 

.s this to M,.. f,„. I I 

''hen th.m.v.mt noth,,,../ Uo s.nd . ‘ V.nu-1 
s.-i cm,. Ho .„,ia . • Thv 

sm! r I "i.! ‘"1 thou^-h 

■Souiiil in lioiillh, 111 ,,,, spoakosl imt to nnm ' 

And ho CMiiie foitli fioni th<‘ vii 
J)Oi'pl(', - ’ ’ ■ " 


, , -.‘-^''''^^inctuary to Ins 

ponple, nid m.ide .sigu.s to thorn a.s'tliough 
ho svouia say, ■Pj.u.so (toil „t mom and 
ON en 

Sfimh XM. «», - And /.ak.anv.V, who,, I,,, 
‘•.died upoti Ins Idorrl sa\ing, - O my Loid 
le.iNe me not chilillos^; but there is in) 
better hen than Thy.solf.’ So We heard him 
and gave him Yaliyfi (John), and We made 
lii.s wife lit for ehild-beaiing.” 

ZAKAT Ill its [irhuitivo 

.st'iise the w-oid zdkCit ni(‘ans jnn (Ji< ution, 
wlnmce it is al.so used to expicss a jjortioii tJ 
pii'perty bo.stowed m alms, as a sanolilii'alion 
of the lemaimler to the pr()))iiotor. It is an 
institution of Islam and founded upon an ox- 
j)iess (-(uniiiand in the Qur'an (rn/e Suiah ii. 
77), being one ol the li\o foundations of 
pi aetical 1 eligmr.. 

It IS a ndigious duty incumbent upon ;iny 
poi^i'ii who IS fiee, sane, adult, and a Muslim, 
j)rovided ho be jiosse.ssod m full ])ropetly "i 
siK-li ost.ato Ol ('iTeel.s as aic toimed m the 
l.inguagt‘ '■>! the law nisab, and that ht' has 
l)cen in pos.sesaion of the samo for the space 
of one couiph-te year. The nisnh, (u* lixcl 
amount of j)ropeily upun which zukat is due, 
vaiic.s with reference lt>,tht; diJleiont kimls ol 
propelt\ in j) 0 .s.ses.sion, a.s will be soon m llie 
pioscnt aiticle. 

The one complcto ycai in w-hioh tho pio- 
})eitv i'-' held in j)us'iC.s.sion is teiined hdnln /- 
haul'. Z.ikat is not incumbent upon a man 
again.st whom llicio aio debts etpi.-il to -a 
exceeding the amount of his whole pIop^ll\, 
nor Is it duo ujion the necess.mes of life, 
.such a.s dwelling-houses, or aitudes of cloth¬ 
ing, Ol household fuinituie, oi (..iltle kopt 
foi immcdiato iiso, or sla\cH emplo>.Ml as 
actual seiw ants, oraiinoui and weaj)ons de- 
.signcd for pro.scnt ime, or upon bookn ot 
.science and theology used by .scbolam, 

upon tooks used by craft.snuMi. 

(1) The zakdt of raiml^ is no 

duo ui)on less than live camels, and 
camels it.sonogo.nt ‘-'’"''I’’1’’'”'); “',!'’,,^' 
subsist upon p.sstiiro throughout tho jc. , 
teesuse ■J.Kit L only duo npon surh came s as 
live onp.asture, and not upon duo 
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zakat is a bint miHdz^ or a yearling female 
camel; from thirty-six to forty-five, a bvii 
Mbuti, or a two-year-old female camel; from 
forty-six to sixty, a or a three- 

year-old female., camel; from sixty-one to 
seventy-five, a Jaz^ah^ or four-year-old female 
camel; from seventy-five to ninety, two 
camels’ female two-year-old colts ; and from 
ninety-one to one hundred and twe'nty, two 
camels’ female three-year-old colts. When 
the number of camels exceeds one hundred 
and twenty, the zakat is calculated by the 
aforesaid 'lule. 

(2^ The zakat of buUsy cotes, and buffaloes. 
No zukiit is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the ^greater part of the year, there is due at 
the end of the year a tabVah, or a one-year- 
old calf; and upon forty is duo t rnusvn, or a 
calf of two years old: and where the number 
exceeds forty, the zaWt is to be calculated 
according to this rule. For example, upon ^ 
sixty, the zakat is two yearling calves ; upon 
seventy, one iabVaJi and one musim ; upon 
eighty, two musinis; upon ninety, three 
iabVah ; upon one hundred, two tabi'ahs and 
one rnusim ; and thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a tabi^ah alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ten kine, the 
zakat is two musims and one tabVah ; and 
upon one hundred and twenty, four tab?ahs. 
The usual method, however, of calculating 
the zakat upon large herds of cattle is by 
dividing them into thirties and forties, impos¬ 
ing upon every thirty one tabi‘ah, or upon 
every forty one musim* 

(3) Zakat upon sheep and goats. No zakat 

is duo upon less than forty, which have fed 
the greater part of the year upon pasture, 
upon which is due one goat, until the num¬ 
ber reaches one bimdred and twenty; for one 
hundred and twenty-one to two hundred, it is 
two goats or sheep ; and above this, one for 
every hundred. The same rules apply to both 
sheep and goat.s, because in the Traditions 
the original word ghanam applies to both 
species. ■' 

(4) Zakat upon hor.ses. When horses and 
mares are kept indiscriminatelyiogether, feed¬ 
ing for the greater part of the year on pas¬ 
ture, it is tho option of the proprietor to give 
a zakat of one dinar per head for the whole, 
or to appreciate the whole, and give five por 
cent, upon the total value. No zakat what¬ 
ever is due upon droves of horses consi.sting 
entirely of males, or entirely of mares. There 
is no zakat duo upon horses or mules, unless 
they are articles of merchandi.se, nor i.s it duo 
upon war horses, or upon beasts of burden, 
or upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
so forth. 

(5) Zakat upon silver. It is not due upon 
silver of loss value than two hundred dir¬ 
hams, but if one be po.s.sessed of this sum for 
a whole year, the zakat duo upon it is live 
dirhams. No zakat is duo upon an excess, 
above the two hundred dirhams till such ex¬ 
cess amount to forty, upon which tho zakat is 
one dirham, and for every succeeding forty 
ojto dirham. Those dirhams m which silver 
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predominates are to he accounted silver, and 
the laws respecting silver apply to them, 
although they should contain some alloy; 
and the same rule holcfs with regard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, such as cups and goblets. 

(6) Zakat upon gold. No zakiit is due upon 
gold under the value of twenty misqals, and 
the zakat due upon twenty miscjiils is half a 
misqal. When the quantity of gold exceeds 
twenty misqals, on every four misqals above 
twenty are due two qirats, and so on in pio- 
protion. 

Zakat is due upon gold and silver bullion, 
and upon all gold and silver ornaments and 
utensils. 

(7) Zakat upoh articles of merchandise. 
Articles of merchandise should be appraised, 
and a zakat of 2^ per cent, paid upon the 
value, if it exceed two hundred dirhams in 
value. 

(8) Zakat upon mints, or buried treasures. 

Mines of gold, silver, iron, load, or copper, are 
subject to a zakat of one-fifth (^ums) ; but if 
the mine is discovered within the precincts of 
a person’s own homo, nothing is due. And if 
a person find a deposit of buried treasure, a 
fifth is due upon it. No zakat is due upon 
precious stones. ~ - 

(9) Zakat upon the fruits of the earth. 
Upon everything produced from tho ground 
there is a tenth Qdshir or ^ush?'), whethoi the 
soil be w’atcred by the overflow of rivers or 
by periodical rains, excepting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and grass, which are not sub¬ 
ject to the tithe. Land watered by means of 
buckets, or machinery, or watering camels, 
is subject to a twentieth. Honey and fruits 
collected in the wilderness are subject to 
tithe. 

The zakat is received by a collector duly 
appointed for the purpose, although it is law¬ 
ful for the possessor to distribute his alms 
himself. If a person come to the collector, 
and make a declaration on oath as do the 
amount of his property upon which zakat is 
due, his statement is to bo credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persons upon 
whom zakat may bo bestowed. 

(1) Faqirs, or persons possessed of pro¬ 
perty, the whole of which, however, does not 
amount to a nisdb. 

(2) Misklns, or persons who have no pro¬ 
perty whatever. 

(3) Tho collector of zakat. 

(4) Slaves. 

(5) Debtors. 

(6) Fj sablli Hldh, i.e. in the service of God, 
or religious warfare. 

(7) Travellers. 

The above laws with reference to zakat 
are those according to the Ilanafiyah sect, 
but the differences amongst tho Imam^ of 
the Sulln^s on this .subject are but small, 
lliey may bo seen upon reference tu Ha¬ 
milton s translation of the Iliddgah, vol i. 

ZAKHA’IRU ’LLAH (m 

Lit. “ Repositories of Gud.” A Sufi Urm for 
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a class of believers who, on account of their 
spiritual attainments, are the means of pre¬ 
venting troubles in a nation, in the same 
manner as stores of grain keep 

away famines. 

ZAKIR One who remem¬ 

bers God by reciting His names and praises. 
Tlie reciter of a ztJer. [zikr.] 

?:aLA.LAH “ Error.’* The 

word frequently occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. 
Surah ii. 15: “Those, are they who have 
purchased error, at the price of the guidance.” 

ZAMB pi- ^nnub. ‘‘A 

sin; ;i»crimo.” A charge of such. The word 
occurs frequently in the Qur’an, e.g. :— 

Surah xxvi. 13 : “ They have a charge 
against me {i.e. Aaron), and I fear lest they 
put me to death.” 

Surah xl. 2: [From God] “ the forgiver of 

.sin.'' 

Surah Ixxxi. 9: “ For what crime she was 
put to death.” [•siN.] 

ZAMZAM ((*>*3). The sacred well 

■vv ithin the precincts of the mosque at Mak- 
kali. It is supposed to be tho identical spring 
from which Hagar and Ishmael drank in the 
wilderness (Genesis xvi. 4), but which is 
stated in tho Scriptures to have been between 
Kadesh and Bared. 

The origin of the word zamzam is uncer¬ 
tain. According to Johnson’s Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary, it means tho low buzzing sound, 
made by tho ancient fire-Vr’crshippcrs, and 
may therefore allude to the mdriniudng of 
4ho water of the well. Some Muslim com¬ 
mentators derive it from zcimm ! zammi i.e. 
“ lill! fill 1 ” Hagar’s words to Ishmael when 
«hc saw the water. Sale translates it: 
*• Stay ! Stay ! ” and adds that Hagar culled 
r.ut in the Egjqitiau language to prevent 
Ishmael wandering. 

Tho building which encloses the well Zam- 
zaui stands close by the Maqfim Ilanbali, and 
was erected in a.h. 1072 (a.d. IGGlj, Accord¬ 
ing to Burckhardt, it is of a square shape, and 
of massive construction, with an entrance to 
the north, opening into tho room which 
contains tho well. This room is beauti¬ 
fully ornamented with marbles of various 
Colours; and adjoining to it, but having a 
soparatt door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water. This the pilgrims got to drink by 
passing their hand, with a cup, through an 
iron-grated opeiqing w'hich serves as a win¬ 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. The mouth of the w'eTl is surrounded 
by a wall five feet in height, and about ten 
feet in diameter. Upon this the people stand 
who draw up the water in leathern buckets, 
an iron railing being so placed as to prevent 
their falling in. The water is then poured 
into earthen jars, called daimiq, w’hieb Cap¬ 
tain Burton describes as little amphora), each 
marked with the name of the donor and a 
peculiar cypher. These jars are placed in 
long rows on the ground, along the ijuved 
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causeways which lead up to tho Ka‘bah, and 
between which grass ai)pcars growing in 
several places, produced by the Zamzam 
water oozing out of the jars. 

The Zamzam water is held in great esteem 
throughovu the East. It is used for drinking 
and ablution, but for no baser purposes ; and 
the Makkaiis advise pilgrims always to break 
their fatst with it. Captain Burton says: It 
is apt to cause diarrhrea and boils, and I 
never saw a stranger drink it without a wry 
face. Sale is decidedly correct in his asser¬ 
tion: tho flavoui'i.s salt-bitter, much resem¬ 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts in a large tumbler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly ‘ heavy ’ to the 
taste; for this reason, Turks and other 
.strangers prefer rain-wateu* collected in cis¬ 
terns, and Hol<l for five farthings a guglol. 
The water is transmitted to distant regions 
in glazed earthen jars coveierl with basket- 
work, and scaled by the Zeni Zcniis {Zam- 
zamis, or dispensers of the lioly water). 
Religious men break their lenten fast with it, 
apply it to their eyes to brighten vision, and 
imbibe a few drops at the hour of death, 
when iSatan stands by holding a bowl of 
purest water, the price of tho departing soul. 
The copious su})ply of tho well is consideAd 
at Moccah miia( ulous ; in di.'jlant countries it 
facilitates the pi onunciation of Arabic to the 
student; and evorywhere the nailseuus 
draught is highly ineutoiious in a religious 
point of view." 

According to t]ie\iame author, tho name 
lia> become gcncrio fur a well situated within 
the wall's of a mos((ue, and nmong.st these, 
naturally, the Zamzam of al-Madinah stands 
iieaiest in dignitv to the Makkah well, with 
which it IS said tu be connected by a subter- 
laneous passage. Others believe that it is 
lilled by a \ ein of )Nater springing directly 
under the Piojdiet's grave, whence it is gene¬ 
rally called Bi'ru 'n-Xabi, or tho Prophet's 
)\ell. It stands at the soiUh-oast angle of 
an enclosure within the couit of the mosque 
of al-Madinah, called the garden of Fatimah, 
under a wmoden roof supported by pillars of 
tho sumo matci ial. 

ZANANAH A Persian 

adjective derived from the word z>in, “ a 
woman.” That which belongs to women. It 
denotes the hon.-^ehold of a Muhammadan, 
his wives and children, and the apartments 
in which they lesidc. For a full aocount of 
an Indian zuiianah by Mrs. Meer Ali, see 
IIARIM. . . ■ . 

** A zanaiiah mission” is a Clirisfiau mis¬ 
sion established for the benefit of the wives 
and daughters of Muliammadans. 

ZANJABIL “ Ginger.” 

An arom.'itic with which the cups of Para¬ 
dise arc flavoured. Sec Qur'an. Surah Ixxvi. 
17: “ And they shall drink therein a cup 
tempered with zanjahifl' 

ZANN pi. ^mun. “ Opinion; 

suspicion.” In Muhnuimadan law, a pre¬ 
sumption that a charge is veil-founded', 
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although the evidence is inconclusive, vlr* 
Zannu 'I’Ghcil'ibj expresses a strong presump¬ 
tion of truth in a charge, although the evi¬ 
dence does not amount to conviction. The 
“ Not proven ’’ of Scotch law. The word 
zann^ in the sense of “ suspicion," occurs in the 
Qur'an, Surah xlix. 12: “ 0 Believers ! avoid 
frequent suspicions, for some suspicions are 
a crime.” 

ZAQQCfM (ry>;y. An infernal 

tree described, in the Qur'an. 

Surah xxxvii. GO-G-t: “Is this the better 
repastor the tree az-Zaqqum ? Verily NVo 
have made it for a subject of discord to the 
wicked; Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell; its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans; and, lo! the 
damned shall surely cat of it and fill their 
bellies with it.” 

Surah xJiv. 43, 44: “ Verily the tree of az- 
Zaqqum shall be the sinner’s food.” 

Surah Ivi. 51-68: “Then verily ye, 0 ye 
the erring, the imputers of falsehood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaqqum, and fill 
your bellies with it.” 

It is a name now given to a thorny free, 
whose fruit is sweet and styptic, and from 
the stone of which oil is extracted. (Richard¬ 
son’s Dictionary.) 

ZAKAMIYAH A sect of 

Shhah Muhammadans, wlio say that the next 
Imams after ‘Ali were Muhammad ibn Hati- 
fiyah, ‘Abdullah, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdillah ibn 
Abbas, and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mansur, until at last the Divine power en¬ 
tered into Abu Muslim, who, they assert, was 
not i;oaUy slain [Ka^h/ii 'l-Istilahat^ in 
loco.) 

ZARARIYAH (^;\; 3 ). A sect of 

Muslims founded by one of the Companions, 
named Zararah, who say the attributes of 
God are not eternal. {Kitabu ni 

loco.) 

?ARB Lit. “Striking.” 

In arithmetic, “ Multiplication.” . The con¬ 
cluding foot of a line in poetry. A term used 
by Sufi mystics for the ceremony of zikr. 

az-ZARIYAT “The 

Scattcrers.” The title of the List Surah of 
the Qur’an which begin.s with the words “ By 
the Scattcrers who scatter.” By which is un¬ 
derstood the winds of heaven. 

az-ZARR (;kAR). “TheDistresser.” 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In 
the Qur’iin the wo.rd is applied to Satan. 

Surah Iviii. 11 • “ Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that ho may bring the 
faithful to grief; but, unless by God’s per¬ 
mission, not aught shall he harm them {h/tsa 
bi-zdrrih{m)\ in God, then, let the faithful 
trust.” 

God, therefore, is called the “ Distresser,” 
in bo far as evil befalls man only by His 
permission. 

ZARRAH An atom.” 


The word oecurs in the QurVm in the folio”’- 
ing verse:— 

Surah xeix. G: “On that day .shall men 
come up in .separate bands to behold their 
works ; and whosoever shall have wrought 
an atom’s weight of good shall behold it, and 
whosoever shall have wrought an atom's 
weight of evil shall behold it.” 

ZAT pi. qaivdt. From zu, 

“ a possessor," of which zdt i.s the feminine. 
In the Dictionary al-Mutjhrah it is defined 
as the essence of a thing, meaning that by 
being which a thing is what it is, or that in 
being which a thing consists; or the ultimate 
and radical con.stituont of a thing. It is 
used for the nature or essence of God, 
Allah being called the Isnm 'z-Zdf, or “ Es¬ 
sential name of God.” Zdtu *//dh, the “ Es¬ 
sence of God," is a scholastic theological 
expression. In Muslim law, zdt signifies the 
body connected wdth the soul, in opposition 
to hadh, which means the “material body.” 

ZAWCr ’L-ARHAM «d). 

[uterine relations.] 

ZAW0 ’L-PUROZ „i). 

The Sharers of inheritance whoso shares are 
specified in the Qur’an itself. [inherit- 

ANX’E.] 

ZEALOTS, [qhulat.] 

ZIHAR Lit. “Likening to 

the back.” A form of imprecation which in¬ 
volves the .separation of husband and w’ife 
until expiation is made. According to the 
Iliddt/ah^ zihd) signifies the likening of a 
woman to a kinswoman within the prohi¬ 
bited degree.«i, which interpretation is found 
in the compaiison being applied to any of 
the parts or members of the body improper 
to he seen. The usual formula is : Anti 
j ^alaiya ka-zahri uninn, “ Thou art unto me as 
my mother's back.” 

Before the establishment of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, zihd) stood as a divorce, but Muham- 
j mad changed it to a temporary prohibition, 
for which expiation must be performed, viz. 
either freeing a slave, or two months’ fast, or 
feeding sixty persons. Qur’an, SCiratu 'l-Miija- 
dilah (Iviii.j. 1-5 :— 

“ God bath beard the word.s of her who 
I pleaded with thee against her hu.sband, and 
i made her plaint to God ; and God hath heard 
I your mutual intercourse : for God Hearelh I 
Beholdeth. 

“ As to those of you who put away their 
^ wives bymyiny^ “ Se thou to inc as my mofho's 
I ’’—their mothers they are not; they 
I only are their mothers who gave them birtli I 
I they certainly say a blameworthy thing and 
I an untruth : 

I “ But truly, God i.s Forgiving, Indulgent. 

! “And those who thus put away their 
! wives, and afterwards would recall their 
words, must free a captive before they can 
come together ayain. To this are ye warned 
to conform: and God is aware of what ye 
do. 
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“ And he who fmdeth not a captive to set 
free^ shall fast twu months in succession 
before they two come together. And ho who 
shall not be able to do so, shall feed sixty poor 
men. This, that ho may belioNo in God and 
His Apostle. These are the .statutes of God: 
and for the unbelievers is an afilictivc chastise¬ 
ment ! ” 

The above injunction was occasioned by 
Kiiauhih, the daughter of Sadabah, ha\mg 
pleaded her case with the Prophet, boeau.so 
.she had been divorced by her husband Aus 
ibn as-Samit, tiy the formula above-mentioned, 
and which was understood by the Arabs to 
imply perpetual K(‘paration >iuhamm.id hud, 
in the first instance, di‘creed the divoice m 
.aceordanoe with ancient Arabic biw. but're¬ 
laxed bis order in conserjuenci* of thewofnan\ 
earnest pleadings. 

ZIKR ( Lit. “ Remembering.” 

Hob zCikhoi. The religious ceremony, 

or act (j{ devotion, which is prai'ti^eil by the 
vaiious religious orders of Kafirs, or Dar- 
weshes. Almost every religious Muh.imma- 
■dan is a member of some order of Faqir.s, 
and. eonset|uontly, the performance of zii/ i.s 
\cry common in all Muhammadan countries, 
hut it does not appear that any one method 
of performing the religious service of zflr is 
peculiar to any order. 

Zihis, me of tvNo kinds, zjki jol], that 
which IS recited aloud, and zihr XAa/V, that 
w hTch 18 pel formed either with a low- voice 
or mentally 

The Xaqshbandivuh ordei of F.iqirs 
usually jjerform the lattei, whilst the Chish- 
liyah and Qadiriyah orders celebrate the 
former. There aie \arious ways of going 
Ihrougii the exercise, but the main features 
of eacli are .similar in character. The fol- 
Jowing 1 ^ a ziLr /<///, as given in the book 
id,iiuln 'l-.Jamd, by Maulawi Shah Walivu 
■'llfih, of Delhi .— 

The wor.'ihipper i>ils in the UhU.il hitting 
jiosture and shouts the word Allah (God), 
-tlraw’ing his voice from his left side and then 
from bis throat 

Sitting as at prayeis he repeats the word 
Allah still louder than before, first from his 
liglit knee, and then from his left side. 

Fcilding his legs under him he repeats the 
word Allah first from his right knee and then 
from hi.s left side, still louder I 

Still remaining in the same position, he 
shouts the word Allah, fiist from the left 
knee, then from the right knee, then from the 
li'ft sidy, and lastly in front, still louder! 

Sitting .IS at prayer, with his face towards 
Makkah, ho closes bis eyes, says •• La "— 
drawing the Jsound as from his navel up 
lo his left .shoulder; then ho says daha, 
drawing out the sound a.s fiom his brain; 
and lastly •• did 'lldhu," rejieatcd from his left 
side with great energ}’. 

Kaoh of these .stages is called a zarb. 
They are. of cour.se, recited many hundreds 
of times over, and the changes w’o have de¬ 
scribed .account for the vnriation.s of sound 
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and motion of the body descril.^Ml i 

Closnig bis cyp, and lips, be says “with 
the tongue of the heart,*’ ^ 

Alhlhn Samrun, “ God the Hoaror.” 

Allahu Ba'ilnin, - God tho Seer" 

AHaha 'Allmun, *• (iod tho Knower’’ 

The hrst being drawn as it were, from tho 
navel to the breast ; tbe second, fn-ni tho 
•least to tho brain, the third, from tho 
biam up the heavens, and then again re¬ 
peated .tage hy .st.igo backwards and for¬ 
wards. 


llo says in a law voice, .I//,;/,." 
light knee, .uni then from the left side. 

With each exhalation of his hro.atli, ha 
"bli each inhalation, 

“ (lid llaliu." 

This tliird zadt IS a most exhausting act 
of de\otion, pel formed. as it Is, hundreds or 
even thousaiuhs 6f times, .md is, tlierefore, 
considered the most meritorious, ' 

It IS related that M.iulawi Ilahihu ’Hah, 
living m the village of Gabivsanri, in the 
Gad Cm country, on the Peshawm fjuntit‘r, 
became such an adept in the peifoimance of 
this zdd), that he recited tho lirst part of tho 
ziki Id daha witli tlio exhalation of hi,s breath 
.iftei the inid-d.iy piayer: and the second 
part, did lluhu, with the mhalalion of hia 
Ineath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining his breath foi the penoii of about 
three hours ! 

Another act of devotion, which usually ac- 
eoinpanies the zihr, is that of Muidi^abah, or 
meditation. 

The worshipper first performs ziLi of tho 
folluwMiig :— 

I Alldho hdziii, “God who is present with 

[ me ’’ 

I Alldho ndzu'u “ God who sees mo.” 

I Alldho \hdhidi, “ God who witnesses me.” 

Alldho mad, “ God who is with me” 

H. iving recited this zikr, either aloud or 
mentally, the worshipper pioeoeds to medi¬ 
tate upon Some verso or verges of the b^urun. 
Those 1 (‘Commended lor the Qadiii^.ih 1‘H'pis 
by M.iulavi Shah W.iliyu’ll.ih aie the follow¬ 
ing, which we give as indicating the lino of 
thought which IS considered most devotional 
and '.pintual by Muslim mystics; — 

I. Suratu 'l-Uadid (hii ), d •— 

“ He ({Judjis Hrst. He is last. The Mam- 
f(.‘st, and tbe Hidden, and who knoweth all 
things.” 

2. Suratu 'l-Hadid (Ivii.), 4 •— 

“ He (God) is with you wheresoever ye .-e. 

3. Suratu Giif (1-), IH :— ^ 

“We (God) are closer to him (m.'in) than 

his neck-vein.” 

4 Suiatu'l-Baqarah (li ) 109;—- 

‘.’whichever way }e turn, there is the face 


of God.” 

5. Suratu ’n-Xisa (iv.). 12o:— ^ 
“ (iod enconipas.seth .all things. 
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'C. Suratu ’r-Rahman (Iv.), 26, 27:— 

“.All on earth Hhall pass away, but the 
4ace of thy God shall abide resplendent with 
majesty and glory.” 

Some teachers tell their disciple^ that the 
heart has two doors, that which is fleshly, and 
that which is spiritual'; and that the zikr jail 
hac been established for the opening of the 
former, and zihr Icha/i for the latter, in order 
that they may both bo enlightened. ‘ 

To the uninitiated such a ceremony appears 
but a meaningless rite, but to the Sufi it is 
one calculated to convey great benefit to his 
iilner man, as will appear froniHhe following 
instructions which are given by a member 
of the Order respecting the zikr^ which he 
says is a^union of the heart and the tongue 
in calling upon God’s name, “ In the first 
lace, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
eail recite, ‘ There is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah,* 
w'hilst the Murid keeps his attention fixed* by 
placing his heart opposite that of the Shaikh; 
he must close his eyes, keep his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue pressed against the 
roof of his mouth; his teeth tight against 
each other, and hold his breath.; then, with 
great force, accompany the ShaikR in the 
zih\ w'hich he must recite with his heart, 
and not W’ith bis tongue. He must retain 
his breath patiently, so that within one re¬ 
spiration he shall say the zikr throe times, 
and by this means allow his heart to he im¬ 
pressed with the meditative zilr'^ 

“The heart,” the same writer continues, 
“in this manner is l<(*pt constantly occupied 
with the idea of the Most High God ; it w-ill 
be filled with awe, love,and respect for Him; 
and. if the practiser arrives at the power of 
’continuing to effect this wdicii in the com¬ 
pany of a oroAvd, the zikr is perfect. If ho 
cannot do this, it is clear that he must con¬ 
tinue his efforts. The heart is a subtle part 
of,tk-?u human frame, and is apt to wander 
aw’ay after worldly concorn.s, so that the 
easier mode of arriving at the proceeding is 
to compress tlic breath, and keep the 
mouth firmly closed with the tongue forced 
against the lips. The heart is shaped like 
the cone of a fir-tieo; your meditations 
should be forced upon it, whilst you men¬ 
tally recite the zikr. • Let the “ La ” bo up¬ 
ward, the “ fktha ” to tlie right, and the whole 
phraso “Xc* ilaha iHa HaJia ” (There is no 
God but Allah) be formed upon the fir-ebue, 
and -through it pass to all the member.s of the 
wliolo frame, and they feel its warmth. By 
this means the world and all its attractions 
disappear from your vision, and you are 
enabled to behold the excellence of the Most 
High. ^ Nothing must bd allowed to distract 
your attention from the ziLr, and ultimately 
you retain; by its medium, a proper concep¬ 
tion of the TauhTd, or Unity of God. 

“ The coUe-shaped heart rests in the left 
breast and contains the .whole truth of man. 
Indeed, it signifies the ‘ whole truth ’; it com¬ 
prises the whole of man’s existence within 
itself, and is a Compendium of man; mankind, 
groat and small, are but an extension of it, 


and it is to humanity what the seed is to the 
whole tree which it contains within itself; in 
fink, the essence of the whole of God’s book 
and of all His secrets is the heart of man. 
Whoever finds a way to the heart obtains his 
desire ; to find a way to the heart is needed by 
a heartful service, and the heart accepts of 
the services of the heart. It is only through 
the fatigues of water and ashes that the 
Murid reaches the conversation of the heart 
and the soul ; he will be then so drawn to¬ 
wards God that afterwards, without any dif¬ 
ficulty, ho may without trouble, in case of 
need, turn his face from all others toward.«r 
Him. He will then know the real meaning 
of the Turk (tlie abandonment of the world),, 
the Haqiqat (the truth)'’, the Ilurriyat (the 
freedom), and the Zikr (the recital of (5od’s 
names and praises).” 

As a curious instance of the superstitious 
character of this -devotional exerci.se, the 
Chishtiyah order believe that if a man sits 
cross-legged and seizes the vein called kui- 
mds, which is under the leg, with bis toes, 
that it will give peace to hi.s heart, when 
accompanied by a zikr of the “ nafl wa islnltj' 
which is a term used for the Kalimah.. 
namely:— 

Ld ildha ilia "I/d/iUy “ There i.s no cleitv but 
God.” 

The most common form of zikr is a recital 
of the ninety-nine names of God [namk^ of 
god],' for Muhammad promised those of lii^; 
followers w'ho recited them a sure entrance 
to Paradise {Mijihkdty book cxi.); and to faci¬ 
litate the recital of tho.so names, the zdkir (or 
reciter) uses a (or rosary). [tasbih.J 

In addition to the forms of zikr already 
mentioned there are three others, which aie 
oven of more common use, and are known as 
Tasblh, Tahmid, and Takblr. They are used 
as exclamations of joy and surprise, as well 
as for the devotional exercise of zikr, 

Tusblb is the expression Sitbhdna 'Huh * 
“ Holincs.s bo to God ! ” 

Tahmld, Alhaindn li-'lldfi ' “ Praise bo to 

God! ” 

7'akb'ir, AUahu akbar ! “ God is great 1 ” 

When the Tasblh and Tahmld are rooUed 
together it is said thus, Subhdna 7/d/u bi- 
hamdi~fn\ i.e. “Holiness bo to God with firs 
praise.” It i.s related in the Hadis that Mu- 
lunnmad said, “ Whoever recites this sentence* 
a hundred times, morning and evening, Avill 
have all his sins forgiven.” 

Muhammad said, “ Repeat the Tasbib a 
hundred times, and n thousand virtmrs shall 
he recorded by God for you, ten virtuous 
deeds for each repetition,” 

In forming our estimation of Muhamlnacl 
and ^Muhammadanism, wo must take into 
consideration the important place the devo¬ 
tional exercise of zikr uccupies in the .sy.stem, 
not forgetting tluU it has had the authorita¬ 
tive sanction of “ the Prophet ” himself. 

The following i.s a graphic description of 
one of these devotional performances, by Dr. 
Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turkistan 
^ “ At about ten o’clock one Thursday evou- 
ing^ in company with several friends, vfo went 
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Some'’tWrtT,®’““ 

^ome thirt) men, young and old, wore on 

thou- knee, m front of the ,jibl,ih, reciting 

prap-n with oud eric, and'violent mov^ 

ments of the body, and around thorn wae a 

circle, two or throe deep, „f men atan.ling, 

who were goiiiK thi^iugh the same motiont 

wot ooo ooi'iier and 

watched the proccMlings. For the mo.st part 
the performers „r worshippeis had taken off 
then outside gowns and their tm-bans, for the 
night was warm and the exercise was violent 
They wore reciting the words • My defence is 
m God ! ]May Allah bo magt^ifiod ! Mv light, 
Muhammad—God bloss him! Thcro is no 
God but God ! *’ These words wore chanted 
to rarinus seminnusical notes in a low voice 
and wore accompanied by a violent move¬ 
ment of the head over the loft shoulder to¬ 
wards the heart, then back, then to the light 
shoulder, and then down, as if directing all 
the movements towards the heart. These 
texts were repeated for hundreds and hundieds 
of times, and this zikr usually lasted for an 
hour or two. At first the movements were 
slow, but eoiitiimally inerea.sed m rapidity, 
until the performers were unable to endure it 
any longer. If anyone failed in his duty, or 
W'as slower, or uiade loss movement than was 
ve/juirod, the persons who regulated the en¬ 
thusiasm went up to him and .struck Unu 
over the head, oi pushed him back out of 
the circle and culled another into it. Occa¬ 
sionally persons got so worn out with their cries, 
and so wet with persjnration, that it became 
necessary for them to retire for a few minutes 
rest, and their places were immediately taken 
by others. When their voices became en¬ 
tirely hoarse with one cry another was begiui, 
and finally the cry was .struck up, ‘ Ho lives! 
lie lives ! God lives! ’ at first slowly, with an 
inclination of the body to the ground : then 
the rhythm grow’ faster and in eadonee, the 
body became more vortical, until at last they 
all stood up : the measure still increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing his hand on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, and then form¬ 
ing several concentric ring.s, they moved in a 
mass from side to side of the mosque, leap¬ 
ing about and always crying: ‘He lives! 
God lives! ’ Hitherto, tlieie .had been some¬ 
thing wild and unearthly in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became positively, 
painful, And two of my friends were so much 
impressed as to be obliged to leave the 
mosque. Although I was sufficiently cold¬ 
blooded to see the ridiculous rather than 
horrible side of this, I could not help receiving 
an impression that the devotees were a pack 
of madmen, whose motions were utterly inde¬ 
pendent of any volition of their own. 

The intonations of the voice were very re¬ 
markable. and were often accompanied by 
most singular gestures, the hands or a book 
being often hMd to the side of the mouth m 
order to throw the voice as far as P^stble. 
Often those recitations are merely collections 
of meaningless words, which always seem to 
produce the same effect on the hearers and 
ftre coMtantly interrupted by cries of Ht, ho, 


och, ock, l,a, bn, an,! groans and sobs, and the 

t, or,T,r' 

lists, 01 fall upon the gi-onnd." 

The dancing and howling darwoahes nt 
Unstantinoplc and Ca.ro have bocomo public 
«ghts,and arc fanuliar i„ tbo.so Eoroposns 
who^havc visited those cities. ^ 

; to-Mv, Brown’s account of 

; 7 (Tiubncr and Co., Ludgato Hill) 

I Jhe following grajdiic dosonption of one 
; i-eeitah of cil/-. [faqir.] 

j riie ceremony eomineneos by the reeital 
I by the 8liai]di of the seven first aitriluites of 
I the Divinity, called by them the seven mvs- 
; terious word.s. •• Ih* next chants various pas¬ 
sages of the Koran, and at each pause the 
i Dervishe.s, placed in a, circle round the hall, 
respond in chorus by th<3 word ‘ Allah! ' 
(God) or ‘Hool’ (Jluira or Ilii, He). In 
j .somd of the societies they sit on their hook, 
the elbows close to those of each other, and 
i all making simultaneously light inovernont^ 

I of the head and body. In others, the movc- 
I ment consists in balancing tliomselv»'s slowly, 
j from the right to tho hdt. .and from the loW 
to file right, or inclining the body mothodi 
, cally foiuNard and aft. There arc othoi socic- 
j ties m which the.se motions commence Kt'atod,, 
j in measured cadences, with a staid counte- 
' nance, the eves clo.sed or fixed upon the 
; ground, and are coritiiiucfl on foot. TheR»‘ 
j singular exercises ai 0 consociatod under the 
name of Murukobeh (exaltation of tho Divine 
I glory) [innraqalxih, ‘meditation’], and also 
under that of tho Tovheed (celebration of 
tlie Divine unitv) [7an/iif/], from which 
comes the name Tevheed khfmeh given to the 
whole of the halls devoted to those leligioufl 
exercises. 

“ In some of those institutions, such as the 
Kadirces, tho Rnfa’oos, tho Khalwottcos, tho 
Bairamees, tho Gulshcnees.and tho’Ushakees, 
the exercises are m.ado, each holding tho other 
1 by the band, jnitting forw'ard always the 
light foot, and Hioreasing at every .stej) tho 
.strength of the movement of the body. This 
is called tho Devi {Daiit), which may be 
translated the ‘dance or ‘rotation.’ Tho 
duration of those dances is arbitrary,—each 
one is free to leave when ho pleases. Every 
'one, how’cver, makes it a point to remain as 
long as po.ssible. The strongest and most 
lobiLstof tho number, and tho most enthu¬ 
siastic, strive to persevere longer than the 
others; they uncover their heads, take off 
their turbans, form a second circle within the - 
other, entwine their arms within those of 
their brethren, loan their shoulders against 
each other, gradually raise the voice, and 
without cea.sing repeat ‘ Ya Allah ! (0 God), 
or ‘ Ya Hoo ! ’ ((J Ho), increasing each time 
tho movement of the body, and not stopping 
until their entire strength is exhausted. 

“Those of the order of the Rufaees excel 
in these exercises. They are, moreoYor, the 
only ones who use fire in their devotions 
Their practices embrace nearly all those of 
the other orders ; they are ordinarily divided 
into five different scenes, which last more 
than three hours, and which are preceded. 
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accompanied, and followed by certain cere- Dervishes togethov chant the Takbeer {Tak- 
monies peculiar to this order. The first com- 6lr, the exclamation Alldhu ak bar, ‘ God is 

mences with praises which all the Dervishes exalted’) and the Fatiba (Fdtihah, the first 

offer to their sheikhs, seated before the altar. chapter of the Qur’an). Immediately after- 

Four of the more ancient come forward the wards the shaikh pronounces the words ‘ La 

first, and approach their superior, embrace ilaba ill’ Allah ’ (There is no deity but God), 

each other as if to give the kiss of peace, and repeats them incessantly; to which the 

and next place themselves two to his right, Dervishes repeat ‘Allah!’ balancing them* 

and two to his left. The remainder of the selve.s from side to side, and putting their 

Dervishes, in>a body, press forward in a pro- hands over their faces, on their breasts,-and 

cession, all having their arms crossed, and their abdomen, and on their knees, 

their heads inclined. Each ohe, at first, “ The second scene is opened by the 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on Hamdee Mohammedec,ahymninhonourof the 

which the name of his founder is inscribed. Prophet, chanted by ono of the elders placed 

Afterwards, putting his two hands over his on the right of the sheikh. D)>ring this chant 

face and his beard, he kneels before the tho Dervishes continue to repeat the word 

Sheikh, kisses his hand respectfully, and * Allah ! ’ moving, however, their bodies for- 

then they all go on with a grave step to take ward and aft. A cpiarter of an hour later 

their places on the sh^ep-skinsj which are they all rise up, approach each other, and 
spread in a half-circle around the interior of press tlieir clbow,s against each other, balan- 

*he hall. So soon as a circle is formed, the 1 cing from right to left, and afterwards in a 
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reverse motion,—the right foot always firm, 
and the left in a periodical movement, the 
reverse of that of the body, all observing 
great precision of measure and cadence. In 
the midst of this exercise, they cry out the 
words ‘ Yk Allah! ’ followed by that of ‘ Yk 
Hoo I ’ Some of the performers sigh, others 
sob, some 'sbed tears, others perspire groat 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces pale, and the eyes languishing. 

“A pause of some minutes is followed by 
a third scone. It is performed in the middle 
of an lUhee, chanted by the two elders on 
the right of the sheikh. The Il&hees are 
spiritual canttqueSf composed almost exclu¬ 
sively in Persian by sheiks deceased in the 
odour of sanctity. The Dervishes then hasten 
their movements, and, to prevent any relaxa¬ 
tion, one of the first among them puts him- 
' self in their centre, and excites them by his 
example. If in the assembly there be any 
strange Dervishes, which often happens, 


they give .them, through politene.S8, thi.'i 
place of honour ; and all fill it successively, 
the one after tho other, shaking themselves 
as aforesaid. The only exception made is in 
favour of the Mevlevees; the.so never perform 
any other dance than that peculiar to their 
own order, which consists in turning round 
on each heel in succession. 

“ After a new pause commences the fourth 
scene. Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear their arms and 
.shoulders against each other, and thus make 
the circuit of the hall at a measured pace, 
striking their feet at intervals against the 
floor, and all springing up at once. This 
dance continues during the Iiahees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to the left of 
the sheikh.^ In the midst of this chant the 
cries of ‘ Ya Allah 1 ’ are increased doubly, as 
also those of ‘ Ya Hoo I ’ with frightful howl- 
ings shrieked by the Dervishes together in 
the dance. At the moment that they would 
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f ® P®'"* "f e’ierting them to 

?’•'■’"‘.’.'‘'"K ‘''rough their midst, 
making also himsolf most riolont movements 

donb e the quickne.ss of the step and the 
ablation of the body; they oven'strmgl,ten 
themselves up from time to time, and exeilc 
the envy or emulation of the others in tlieir 
astonishing efforts to continue the d.anee 
until their strength is entirely exhausted. 

“The fourth scone leads to the lust, ^^hlch 
IS the most frightful of all, the wholly i>ro- 
Btrated condition of the actors becoming con- 
Tortedintoa species of ecstasy which they 
call Halct {Hnluh). It i.s in the midst of this 
abandonment of self, or rather of religious 
delirium, that they make use of red hoi irons. 
JSeveial cutlasses and other instruments of 
sharp-pointed iron are suspended in the 
niches of the hall, and upon a part of the 
wall to the right of the sheikh. N"ear the 
close of the fourth scone, two Dervishes take 
down eight or nine of these instruments, boat 
them red-hot, and preaenfthom to the sheikh. 
He, after reciting some prayers over them, 
and invoking the founder of the Order, Ahmed 
cr Rufa’oc, breathes over them, and raising 
them slightly to the mouth, gives them to the 
Dervishes, who ask for them with the greatest 
■eagerness. Then it is that these fanatics, 
transported by frenzy, seize upon these irons, 
.gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end 
by cooling them in their mouths! Those 
who are unable to procure any, seize upon 
the cutlasses hanging on the wall with fury, 
and stick them into their sides, arms, and 
legs. 

* “ Thanks to the fury of their frenzy, and to 
the amazing boldness which they deem a 
merit in th« eyCs of the Divinity, all stoically 
bear up against the pain which they expe¬ 
rience with apparent gaiety. If, however, 
some of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw' themselves into tb0 arms of their <on- 
fi'cx’s, but without a complaint or the least 
sign of pain. Some minutes after this tbe 
sheikh walks roiuid the hall, visits each one 
of the performers in turn, breathes ui)on their 
wounds, rubs them with saliva, recites 
prayers over them, and promises them speedv 
cures. It is said that twenty-four hours after¬ 
wards nothing is to he seen of their w ounds. 

“It IS the common ojnnion among the Kn- 
fa’eee that the origin of these bloody prac¬ 
tices can be traced back to the foundci ol 
the Order. They pretend that one day, diii mg 
the transport of his frenzy, Ahmed Hufa-ec 
put his legs in a burning basin of coals, ana 
las .mmediatoI.y ^'uro-' by ‘ 
saliva and tbopiayers of .'^bdul Kadii 0 h- 
lanee; they believe that their founder rorei^d 
this same prerogative from h^yen and that 
At his death he transmitted it to all tiie 
sUhs brsucce.ssors, It is for this reason 
that they give to these ‘'bnrp 
and to these red-hot irons, and other objects 
employed by them in their mysterious frenzy, 
the nitmo of O’lif. winch sigui ic 


wisbmg to indicate ibercbv that the u... 
be *1 'f,T te the soul of 

I'av re*t *'1'''’ '? '''cmlou, of tins flower 
iii.w bo to the volnptiiaiv 

“The^o e^itrarlr(l'n.l^^ .com to 

ha^e something ].io,lig,ons m them, ^^hlch 
imposes on common people, hm thev h;^^e not 
the same eiYeet on the min.D of men of o,,od 
^ense and reason. The latter hehe\ e less m 
the s.anetitv of these }iretemled thaum iturgos 
than in the virtue of certain soorets which 
they adroitly use to keep up tlie illimion .and 
the credulity of Dm sp-ct.iloi s, ov e-, aiimng 
the Dei vishc.s themselvi s It i-, thus, jmm 
haps, that .some .assemhhes of the-.■ fal,.,tics 
have given, in this ago of light, and m the 
heart of tbe most enlightened nation, tlm 
ridiculous spoctaelo (T these pious and h.-ir- 
baroiis Vuifloonories kiuiwii hy the n.iino of 
coinulsions. At all times.' ,ind anmugst 
c\erv people of the eailh, wcaknc.ss and cie- 
diility, eiithu.D.ism and ehailataniy, ha\c hut 
too frequently piofaned the mod'holv faith, 
.ind ohjoets the most wuitliy of ('Ui voneiation. 

“ After the Ruf.iVes, the Sa'dees have also 


the reputation f'f peifoirmng mnaeles, pretty 
much of the same ■'Oit as tl jn’oceding. One 
read.s in the nstituti's of tins (hder, that 
Su'd ed rU’en Jeb.lwt'e, its foundei, wlieii cut 
ting wood in the Mcinily of D.imasens, found 
thioe HiKikef? of an enf'imous Icngtli, and 
that, aftci haMng lecited -‘i.nm }'i ,ivcr.s and 
blown upon them, he caught them alive, and 
used them as a rope with whidi to bind his 
fagot. To this oeenirf'm'e the\ asenhe the 
pretended virtue of tho '>heiK]ii and Die Der¬ 
vishes of this society, to ilml out snakes, to 
handle them, to bite them, am! oven to eat 
them, without any harm to themselves. Thoir 
exercifle.s con.sist, like tlmso of tbe Rufa’ecH 
and other (hders, at firnt m seating them¬ 
selves, ami afterwards m nsmg ujuight ; hut 
in often changing the attitude, and in re¬ 
doubling theii agitation evi'ii until they bo- 
eomc overcome with fatigue, when they fall 
upon tbe flom moticnless and without know¬ 
ledge. Then tho .sheikh, aided hy his vicars, 
eroplovH no other means to diaw them out of 
this .state of unc(.n--ciou.sncsH tlian to nih their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into tlicir cais 
the wf»rds ‘ La ilali.i iH’ .Vllah.' 

“ Tho Mev levees aio distinguished hy the 
-.ingulaiitv (d Iheii d.irice. whndi has nothing 
111 common with that cf the other societies. 
They call it .'-em’d (>h//,d‘) in pl.iee of Dovr 
{/hull), .im] the h.ills coiiscriatcd to it am 
called Som'.i khanehs d'heir Cf'nstruetion i.s 
also diderent. The njiaitmonl lejnesimts .i 
kind ot lavihon. Milli'nntl> light, andsus- 
tamed by eight . ulumns i.f wood These 
Dervishes have also pi.iye.s ..ml practices 
pccuhai to themselves .Among them tho 
public excicisf'S arc n' t oidinanly made by 
more Ih.m nine, eleven, orliiiiteco individuals. 
They cummeneo by forming a circde, seated 
on sheep-skin spread upon the floor at equaL 
distances from each other ; they remain nearly 
a half-hour in this position, tho arms f:;uitd. 
the'eves cl >scd the hc.nd in< hned t .d. 

SOI bod m ]uiT.>und joediMlion 
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“The sheikh, placed on the edge of his 
scat on a small carpet, breJika silence by a 
’,liymn in honour of the Divinity ; afterwards 
he invites the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran. ‘ Let us 
chant the Fatiha,’ he says, in ‘ glorifying the 
holy name of God, in honoui’ of the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but) above all, of 
Mohammed Mustapha, the greatest, the most 
august, the most magnificent of all the celes¬ 
tial envoys, and in memory of the first four 
Caliphs, of the sainted Fatimah, of the chaste 
Khadeeja, of the Imams’ Hasan and Husain, 
of all the martyrs of the memorable day, o^ 
the ten evangelical disciples, the virtuous 
sponsors of our sainted jProphet, of all his 
zealous and faithful disciples, of all the 
Imams, INIujtahids (sacred interpreters),of all 
the doctors, of all the holy men and women 
of Mussulmanism. Let us chant also jn 
honour of Hazreti Mevlana, the founder of 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul ’Ulema (his 
father), of Sayid Durban od Deen (his 
teacher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his conse- 
crator), of Valideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mohammed ’Allay cd Deen Efendi (his son 
and vicar), of all the Qhelebees (bis succes¬ 
sors), of all the sheikhs, of all the Dervishes, 
and all the protectors of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to give peace and 
mercy. Let us pray for the constant pro¬ 
sperity of our holy society, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the very learned‘and venerable Che- 
lebee Efendi (the Gcnoial of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of the 
reigning Sultan, the very majestic, and cle¬ 
ment Emperor of the Mussulman faith, for 
the prosperity of the Grand Vizier, and of the 
^heikh ul Isldm, and that of all the Moham¬ 
medan militia, of all the pilgrims of the holy 
city of Mekkeli. Lot us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all the institutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all other 
Ordeis ; for all good people, for all those who 
have been distinguished by their good works, 
their foundation's, and their acts of benefi¬ 
cence. Let us pray also for all the Mussul¬ 
mans of one and the other sex of the east 
and the west, fofi the inAintenance of all pros¬ 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutaiy vows, and for 
the success of all praiseworthy enterprises; 
finally, let tw ask God to deign to preserve in 
us the gift of His grace, and the fire^f holy 
love.’ ^ 

“ After the Fatiha, ^hich the assembly 
chant in a body, the tSheikb recites the Fii- 
tiha and the Salawat, to which the dance of 
the Dervishes succeeds. Leaving their 
places all at once, they stand in a file to the 
deft of the superior, and, appi caching near 
him with slow J^teps, the arms folded, and 
the head bent to the floor, the first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite the Sheikh, 
salutes, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet which is on his seat, on which is the 
Viamo of Hazreti Mevluua, the founder of the 
Order. Advancing next by two springs for¬ 
ward, to the right side of the superior, he 
tuims toward him, salutes him with reverence. 


and commences the*dance, which consists in 
turning on the left heel, in advancing slowly", 
and almost insensibly making the turn of thtf 
hall, the eyes closed, and the arms open. He 
is followed by the second Dervish, he by the 
third, and so on wdth all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of the hall, each re¬ 
peating tho same exercises sepai-ately, and all 
at a certain distance from each other. 

“ ThiS/dance lasts sometimes for a couple 
of hours ; it is only interrupted,' by two short 
pauses, during which the tSheikh recites dif¬ 
ferent prayers. Towards the close of the 
exercises, ho takes a part in them himself, 
by placing himself in the midst of the Der¬ 
vishes ; then returning to his seat, he recites 
some Persian verses expressive of good 
wishes for the prosperity of the religion, and 
the State. The General of the Order is again 
named, also the reigning Sultan, in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: ‘ The Emperor of the Mussal- 
mans, and the most august of monarehs of 
the house of ’Othman, Sultan, son of a sultan, 

grandson of a sultan, Sultan-, son of 

Sultan-, Khan,’ ifec, 

“ Here the poem mentions all the princes of 
blood, the Grand Vizier, the Muftee, all the 
Pashas of the empire, the ’Ulemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of the Order, and of all 
the Mussnlmaii peers, invoking the benedic¬ 
tion of heaven on_the success, of their arms 
against the enemies of the empire. ‘ Finally, 
let us pray for all the Dervishes present and 
absent, for all the friends of our holy society, 
and generally for all the faithful, dead and 
living, in the east and in the west. 

“ The ceremony toiTninatos by chanting the 
Fatiha, or first chapter of the Koran.” 

(.Tobn P. Blown, The Dervi6lief!, or Oriental 
I Sj)ii itualis/n.'p. 218 seggA 

These c jrcmonics of zikr would at first sight 
.ajipcar to have little in common with original 
Muhammadanism, but there appears to be 
little doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word Allah and other similar expressions, com¬ 
menced in the days of Muhammad himself, 
and this even the Wahhabis admit, who at 
the same time condemn the extravagances of 
the Howling and Dancing Darvoshes of Tur- 
kistan, Turkey, and Egypt. 

A chapter is devoted to the Prophet’s in¬ 
junctions on the subject in all large books of 
traditions, called JBdfm 'z-Zikr\ from which 
the following sayings of Muhammad have 
been selected:— 

Whenever people sit and remember God, they 
are suiTounded by angels which cover them 
with God’s favour, and peace descends upon 
them, and God remembers them in that 
assembly which is near him. 

Eerily there are angels who move to and 
fro on the roads and seek for the remem¬ 
berers of God, and when they find an as¬ 
sembly lemembcring God, they say to one 
another,‘‘ Comey^vto tliat which ye^werc seek¬ 
ing. Ihen the angels cover them with their 
wings as f.ar as the lowest heaven, called thA 
region of the world. The Prophet saidWhen 
the angels go to the court of God, God asks 
them, while knowing better than they, “ What 
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say and do?” Then the 


■do my servants 

Wakb?; Tasbir, 

Th a’ the Tahniid, and the Tamjid for 

^1© f The angels say, “,Xo, bv God, thev 
have not seen Theo.” Then God says,“ Wha\ 

M condition be if they had - seen 

TbI ^cen 

1 hee, they would be more energetic in wor- 

shipping Theo and in reciting‘the Tamjid, 
and they would be more excessive m repeat¬ 
ing the Tasblh.” God says, Then what do 
^ey want ? ” The angels say, “ Paradise.” 
Ihen God says, “ Have they seen Paradise? ” 
The angels say, “ We swear by (iod they 
have not.” Then God says, “What would 
their state have been had they seen Para-'* 
dise?” The angels say, “If they had seen 
Paradise, they would be very ambitious for 
it, and would be excessive wisheis of it, and 
^©ry great desirers of it.” God says, “ What 
thing is it' they seek protection from ? ” The 
angels say, “ From hell fire.” God says, 

“ Have they seen the firo? ” The angels say, 

‘‘ No, by God, if tlxey had seen the fire-” 

God says, “How would they have been had 
they seen the fire ? ” The angels say, “ If they 
had seen the fire, they would be gi<‘at run¬ 
ners from it, and would be gieat teaiers of 
it.” TheiiGod says, “ I take ye as witnesses 
that verily I have pardoned them ” One of 
the angels said, “ There is a person amongst 
them who is not' a remembeiei of Thee, 
and IS only come on account of his ovin 
needs.” <f 

There? is a polish for ovcr}’lhing tlyit takes 
rust, and the polish for the heart is the re¬ 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redeems from God’s punishments so mueh as 
the remembrance of Him. The Companions 
said, “ Is not fighting with the infidels also 
like this?” He said, “No, although he 
fights until his sword be broken.” 

“ Shall I not inform you of an action which 
is better for you than fighting with infidels 
and cutting ofT thoit heads, and their cutting 
otT yours ? ” Tho Companions said* “ Yes, 
inform us.” The Prophet said, “ These 
actions are, remembering God.” 

‘Abdullah^ ibn Aus said ■—.\n ‘Arab! came 
to tho Prophet and asked, “ Which is the best 
of men ? ” The Prophet said, “ Blessed is the 
person whose life is long and whoso actions 
are good.” The ‘Arabi .said, “O Prophet 1 
which IS tho best of actions, and tho most 
rewarded ? ” Ho said, “ Tho best of actrons 
is this, that you separate from the woild, and 
die whilst your tongue is moist in repeating 

the name of God.” , ^ 

A man said, “ 0 Prophet of God, really the 
rules of Islam are many, tell me a ‘’Y 

which I may lay hold of rewards. d he Pro¬ 
phet said, “Let your tongue be always moist 
in the remembrance of God.” ' , i. 

“ Verily there are ninety-nine names of God ; 
whosoever counts them up .shall enter into 
Paradise." And in another tr|d>Uoii it 
added, “ God is H ttr and like IVitr. 

When Zu ’n-Nuh (Jonah) the prophet 
prayed his Lord, when he was in the iisb s 
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ltxtol'Tl^'‘'l‘''r 'Thee. 

I extol Thy holmosi.. Verily I am of the un- 

just ones. And a Mus.salinan who suppli. 
cates (lod with thi.s petition ^\lU have hi- 
pi aver granted. 

rh«* best expressions are these four 
Subhana Allahi. al-Haindu Lillfdu. La iluha 
ilia llahu, and AlUdm akbav ; and it d„o,s nut 
matter with which of them > on h.-gm. 

Verily I like lepeatiiig tlie.wo four ex,)r.'s- 
sions: O Holy (Jod ! Pm,so he to (bxl! 
There is no deity hut God! and God i.s 
Great 1 better than anjthing up,,,, winch the 
sun shiue.s. 

No one can bring a bettor deed on tho Dav 
of Resunoction (unless he .shall ha\o said 
the like or added to it) than In* w-hu li.aa re¬ 
cited, “T) Holy God I Blaise be to Thee!" 
one bundled times oNciy morning and 
evening. 

There arc t\vo c\J)ro^slons light upon tin' 
tongue and hea\y in the sr.ile of gnud works, 
,and they are, “O Holy (Jodi Pmise bo to 
Theel” and " () Holy God! the Mighlv 
One ! ’ 

1 hat person vho .shall sa^ , ‘* Thoi'o is no 
deity but God, who has no paitnor, to whom 
is dominion and piaise and ])o\Nt>r,” one hun¬ 
dred times, shall receive row .nils eipial to the 
emancipating of ten slaves , and one lunnlicil 
good actions shall be wnltcii fur liiin, and on*) 
hundroil of liis sins shall be blotted out; and 
those \Noi(ls shall he a })i otec tioii to him fioin 
thedc\iland his wickedness, m that day in 
which ho shall have lejicated them, until the 
night. Noi can anyone perfui ni a bottiu deed 
for the Day of Rcsui iI'clion than tlii.s, unless 
ho has done o\on more. 

Moses said, “ (.) my Lord, teach me liow 1 
am to call upon Th(*e.” And (Jud said, “ O 
Moses, recite ‘ Thoie is no diuty but God ! 
Then Moses said, “ 0 my Loid e\eiy cue of 
Thy people say this.” .\nd God said, “ G 
Moses, if the .seven heavens aurl their inhabi¬ 
tants and the seven earths were put into one 
scale, and this cxpiossioii, ‘ There is no doity 
but God,’ into anothei, these words would ex¬ 
ceed in weight.” 

Reciting “O Holy (Jod ” i-. ImU the scale 
of good works, and n'citing “ ('od be praised,” 
fills the scale Tho ledt.il of “ Thei-n is no 
deity but one,” removes the cuitain between 
tho worshipper and his (lod. 

Ho who recites with an unsullied heart 
“ Thero is no deity but God,” shall liavo tho 
doors of heaven open foi liiin until ho roaches 
the thionc of God, as long as he abstains 
fiom great sins. 

The ejaculation, “ Thcii' is no power and 
stiengtlipbut in God,” i.s medinno for nincty- 
nino pa/is, tlio least of which is melancholy. 

“ There are two qualities which, being prac¬ 
tised by anyone, .shalL-,^uso him to enDr 
Paradise ; they aio small and oasy, and it is 
easy for anyone to piactiso them. Gne of 
them is this: saying ‘ (Jod is holy’ ten 
times after eveiv prayer, ‘Praised bo God 
ten times, and ‘ God is great ’ ten times.” And 
verily I saw the Piopbet counting those 
words on his hand, and he* would sayi ” Then 
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these words arc one hundred and fifty with 
the tongue in the day and night, but they are 
one thousand and live hundred in tho scale 
of actions, lockoning ten for one. And tho 
second is this: when he goes to his bed¬ 
chamber, let him say, ‘ God is holy,’ and 
* <5od bo praised,’ and ‘ G6d is great,’ then 
that IS ono hundred on the tongue ai)d a 
thousand in the scales. Then which you 
IS it that commits two thousand live hundred 
vices in the day and night, so that these 
words may cover them?” The Companions 
said, “ If when we repeat these words wo have 
so many rewaids, saIiv should we not say 
them?” Tho Prophet said,. “The Devil 
comes to one of you when at prayers and 
says to him, * Remember so-and-so,’ till you 
have finished your piayers;^ind the Devil 
comes to you in your bed-chamber, and is 
alway.s making you sleep.” 

az-ZILLU ’L-AUWAL (J,5\ 

“The first siia<le.” \ Sufi term for al-^Aqln 

1‘Auwa/. [hUFi.] 

ZILLU ’LLAH (-slSl Jt). “The 

Shade of God.” A Siifi term for the Insanu 
'"l-Kuiml, or the “ jiorfoct man.” [sun.] 

az-ZILZAL The Earth- 

tiuako.” The title of the xcixth Surah of the 
Qur'an, beginning with tho words “ When the 
earth shall (piako witirits quaking.” 

ZIMM4n-{ pi. zimam, from 

the root “ to blame.” A compact, cove¬ 

nant, or contract, a league or treaty, any cn- 
gflgemont or obligation, because the breaking 
thereof necessitates blame; and a right or due, 
for the neglect of which ono is to be blamed. 
Tho word is also synonymous with amaUy in 
tho sense of security of life and property, 
protection or safeguard, and promi.se of such ; 
hence ahiu 'z-zinunah, or, with suppression of 
the noun ahln, simply uz-zimmah^ the people 
with whom a compact or covenant has been 
made, and particularly the Kitabis, or the 
people of the book, i.e. Jews and Christians, 
and the Majusi or Sabeans, who pay the poll- 
tax called jazyah. [jazyau.J An individual 
of this class—namely, a free non-Muslim sub¬ 
ject of a Muslim Government, who pays a 
poll- or capitation-tax, for which tho Mus¬ 
lims arc responsible for his security, personal 
freedom, and religious toleration—i.s called 
zimmi (see the following article). 

In the Qur’an, tho word zimmah occurs 
once, in the sense of clientship, or good faith 
as oppposed to tics of blood. Siirah ix, 
7-10:— 

“ How can they who add gods to God be iii 
league with God and with Hi.s Apostle, sav^ 
those with whom ye made a league at tie 
sacred temple ? So long as they are true 
you, bo yc true to them: verily, God lovetb 
those \>iio f('ar Him. 

IloAN can they? since if they prevai 
against you, they will not regard, in theii 
dealing with you, cither ties of blood or good 
faith ; With their mouths they content you, 


but their hearts are averse, and most of themr 
are perverse doers. 

“ They sell the signs of God for a mean 
price, and turn others aside from his way : of 
L truth, evil is it that they do I 

“ They respect not with a believer either 
•ie.s of blood or good faith ; and these are tho 
-ransgressors.” 

In modern language, tho word ziiiwiah has 
requently the moaning of conscience. (Com¬ 
pare Lane’s Arabic Dictionaryy in loco.) 


ZIMMi a member of the 

Ahlu ’z-2immah, a non-Muslim subject of a 
Muslim Government, belonging to the Jewish, 
Christian, or Sabean creed, who, for the pay¬ 
ment of a poll- or capitation-tax, enjoys secu¬ 
rity of his person and property in a Muham¬ 
madan country. 

One of tho most urgent duties enjoined by 
Muhammad upon the Muslim or true believer, 
was the Jihad fi Sabili ’llahi, or exertion in 
tho road of G^od, i.a. warfare for tho spread 
of Islam, among.st the infidcl.s within and 
without Arabia [jihad] ; thus the whole 
world came to bo regarded as divided into 
two great portions, the Diiru ’1-Harb and 
Dani ’1-Islam [daru ’l-hakb, daru 'l-islamJ 
—the territories of War and tho territories 
of Peace. These two divisions, ono of which 
represented tho land of infidelity and dark¬ 
ness, the other that of light and faith, were 
8 uppo.sed to he in a continual state of open 
or latent hclligoreiioy, until the Daru ’I-Islam 


suouia nave aosuroea tne uarii i-iiaro ana 
faith conquered unbelief. Infidelity, how¬ 
ever, admits of degrees. Its worst shape is 
idohitiy, that is, the worship of idols instead 
of or besides tho one true God , and this, again, 
is a crime most abominable on the part of 
Arabs, “ since the Prophet was .sent amongst 
them, and manife.sted himself in tho midst of 
them, and tho Qur’an was delivered down m 
their language.” Of an equally atrociou.s 
character is tho infidelity of apostates, “ be¬ 
cause they have become infidels, after having 
been led into tho way of faith, and made 
acquainted with its excellence.” In the case 
of neither, therefore, is a compromise admis¬ 
sible , they must accept or re-embrace tho 
faith, or pay with their lives the full penalty 
of their crime. 

With reg.ar<l to the idolaters of a non- 
Arabic or ‘Ajam country, which latter expres¬ 
sion in the times of early Islam particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, a8h-Shali‘i 
maintains that destruction i.s incurred by 
them also; but the other learned doctors* 
agree that it is lawful to reduce them to 
slavery, thus allowing them, as it were, a 
respite during which it may plcaso God to 
direct them into tho right path, but making, 
at the .same time, their jicrsons and aubstanco 
subservient to tho cause of Islam. 

The least objectionable form of infidelity 
in the eyes of Muhammad and his followers, 
is that of the Kjtabis or people of the Book 
(tf/i/w i.e. the Jews, as possosssors of 

the Old Testament, or Taurut, and the Chris- 
tiaiis, to whom, moreover, the Injil (Gospel) 
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was rovealcd. As they are not guilty of an 
absolute denial, but only of a paui.,l pC vei 

fTdfsbI'lief™'’'.; Puni'hmont 

foi disbelief i.s their duo. and it is imposed 
upon them in the shape of a tribute, Mallei 

wW. by means of 

Which they secure protection for their pro¬ 
perty, personal freedom, and religious tolera¬ 
tion from the Mu.slim Ooverumont. The same 
pnvilo^re IS extended to the Majusi or 
babcans, whose particular form of worship 
was more lonienUy jud-ed l^y Muhammad 
and the Traditionists tliaii that of the idolaters 
of Persia. 

. stall of things if a country 

inhahited by such infidfds bo coiupiered by a 
Muslim army; theoretically, the inhabitants, 
together with their wives and children, are 
considered as plunder ipid property of the 
State, and it would be lawful to reduce them 
to slavery. In prnctice, however, the milder 
course prevails, .-md by paying the stipulated 
capitation-tax, the subdued poojile become, 
in tlie (juality of Zimmis, free subjects of the 
conquering power, whose condition is but 
little inferior to that of their Mu.slim fellow^ 
subjects. 

The relations of an alien or Harbi—that is, 
one who belongs to the people of the Daru 'I- 
barb—to a ^Muslim community which ho 
visits, in time of peace, for the sake of tratHc 
or any other legitimate purpose, arc regulated 
by that high conor-ption of the duties of hos¬ 
pitality, which was innate with the ancient 
Arab, and which prompted him to defend and 
honour even a mortal enemy, as soon as he 
might have crossed as a chance guest the 
threshold of his tent. 

On entering the territory, an alien can 
claim a guest’s protection from the first met 
Muslim, he it even the lowest peasant, and 
havii}g obtained this protection, he is entitled 
to remain in the country unmolested for the 
term of a whole year. The authorities, how¬ 
ever, must w’ithin the y^ear give him notice 
that, if he should remain until its completion, 
capitation-tax wull be imposed upon him, and 
iu such notice the permission for his stay may 
Be limited to some months only, if for some 
reason or other it should appear advisable 
or necessary to do so. Tf the alien continue 
in the country beyond the full or limited time 
prescribed, he becomes ipso facto liable to 
the capitation-tax', and if, after thus becom¬ 
ing a Zimmi, he he desirous of returning to 
his own country, he may be prevented, as now 
being bound to the Muslim Government by a 
contract of fealty. In similar ^planner an 
alien becomes a Zimmi upon purchasing tri¬ 
bute land and paving the impost on it, and is 
then liable to captitation-tax for the ensuing 
year. An alien woman tunis Zimmiyah by 
marrying a Zimmi, because thereby she 
undertiJces to reside hi the Muhammadan 
state. (See IlamiHon’s Ihdauah, vol. m P- 

‘^Ihnmls do oot subject themselves to tho 
laws of Islam, either with respect to things 
which are merely of a religious n^re. such 
ta fasting and prayer, or with respect to those 
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lomporal act., which, thougli contrarv to (he 
Muhammadan religion, may ho legal hv thcii 
own. such as the sale „/ 

* ^’<^”Mriicti(Mi i.f j,lares of worshm 

m the Muslim teri’itnry is unlawful fm them 
unless within thoir own houses, but if 
cliiiivlies and synag.ytruos originallv helongin- 
to tluK^tiaiis an.l Jcnns be lUvstroyed or fall 
to decay, they are at Idirrtv to rebuild and 
repair them. This i-, the i ale with regard to 
cities, because, as tho tokens of Isb'iin, snrh 
.IS public prayer, festivals, tl'c., appear theit*, 
Zimmis should not bo peimitted to exhib't 
the tokens of infidelity in the faro of them; 
m villages and hamlet.s, on the other hand’ 
where the tokens of Lsblm do not appear^ 
there is no occasion to jn event the consti no¬ 
tion of Christian and Jewish jil.iees of wor¬ 
ship. (See Hiimiltoirs Uiddoah, vol. ii. n 
2l<).) . ^ 

Save some slight rostiaetioos with regard to 
dres.s and eijuijmge, Zimmis are held in all 
transactions of daily life pretty much on a 
footing of equality wnth .Muslima. Like ehil- 
dren, women .and alaves, a Zimmi has no legal 
.share in the booty, hut only a diKcretionury 
allowance out of it, if ho lias taken part m 
the fight. If ho has aeted as a guide, and 
his services as such have boon attended witli 
any eminent advantage, he may, however, 
rocoivo even a larger share than a Muham¬ 
madan combatant. (Hamilton’s lluluynh^ 
vol. 11 , p. 178.) 

Every maiTiage that is lavvlul between two 
Muslims, is lawful between two Zimmis. 
^Marriages that are not lawful botw’oen two 
Muslima are of several kinds. Of those there 
IS the marriage without witnosse.s. When a 
Zimmi marries a Zimmiyah without witnesso.s, 
and such'marriages are, sanctioned by thoir 
religion, the marriage is lawful. So that, if 
they should afterwaids embrace the Musliiu 
faith, tho marriage would still bo established. 
And in like manner, if they should not em¬ 
brace that faith, but should both claim from 
tho judge the application of tho rules of 
Islam, or one of them should make such a 
claim, tho judge is not to separate them. 
There is also the marriage of a woman during 
her 'iddah on account of another man 
[‘iddahI. When a Zimmi marrie.s a woman 
in her ^idda/i for another man, that man being 
a Muslim, tho marriage is invalid, and may 
ho objected to before their adoption of tlui 
Muhammadan religion, even though their 
own religion should recognise Iho legality of 
marriage in the state of ‘iddaA ; but if the 
U'ddati were rendered incumbent on tho 
woman on account of an infidel, and mar¬ 
riages iu a st^te of ‘idda/i are accountofl law¬ 
ful id the religion of the parties, it cannot be 
objected to while they remain in a state of 
infidelity, according to general agreement. I. 
under these circumstances they afterwards 
adopt the Muslim faith, the marriage remains 
fixed and established, according to Abu 
Hanifah, whoso decision is considered valid 
in spite of the ditTerent opinions of Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad, and the judge is not 
to aoparate tbom, Ibougb botli ol tbom or 
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only-one of them should adopt the faith, or 
both or only ono of them should bring the 
matter before the'judge. In the Mabsut it 
Is stated that the difference between the 
masters’ was only ■when the reference to tho 
judge, or the ndoption of the faith, takes 
place during the subsistence of ihe*iddak ; but 
where it does not take place till after the 
*iddah has expired, the parties are not to be 
separated, according to all their opinions. 
(Baillio’s DUjcst of Sioohummudan Hani- 
feea^ p. 178.) 

If a Zimmi marry a Zimmiyah. making the 
dower consist of wine or pork, and ono or 
both should afterwards embrace the faith 
before the wife has obtained seisin, according 
io Abii Hanifah, the woman is entitled to 
receive the actual article, if it has been 
“ identically specitied,” hut if not, tho esti¬ 
mated value of the wine, or her proper dower 
hi lieu of the pork, as tlio case may be. Abu 
Yusuf maintains that she is to have her proper 
dower, and Muhammad tho estimated value 
in all cases. If a Christian Zimmi marry a 
Christian Zimmiyah, without specifying any 
dower, or^ on a specitied dower consi.sting of 
carrion (flesh of an animal not lawfully slain), 
such as may be deemed lawful by members 
of their profession, and have sexual inter¬ 
course with her, or divorce her without con¬ 
summation, or die without consummation, 
according to Abu Hamfah, sho is not entitled 
to any dower, although both parties may 
have embraced tho faith in the interim ; but 
according to Abu Yiusuf and Muhammad, she 
will take her propor dower if the husband 
consummate th<j^marriage, or dio without con¬ 
summation, and will be entitled,to a present 
if she bo divorced without consummation. 
(A. Runrsey, Mooku/nmudan Laic of hdient- 
ance^ p. 373.) 

When one of an infidel married couple em¬ 
braces the Muhammadan faith, Islam is to bo 
presented to the otlier, and if tiio other adopt 
it, good and well; if not, they are to be sopar-- 
rated. If tho party is silent and says nothing, 
the judge is to present Islfim to him time 
after time, till the completion of three, by 
way of caution. And thor® is no ditTereiice 
between a discerning youth and one who is 
adult; so that a sejiaration is to be made 
equally bn the refusal of the former as of the 
latter, according to Abu Hanifah and the 
Imam Muhammad. But if one of the parties 
be young and without sufiicient discernment, 
it is necessary to wait till ho has understand¬ 
ing ; and when he has understanding, Islam 
i.s then to be presented to him; and if he 
adopt it, well ; if not, a separation is to b'c 
made* without waiting for his arriving at pu- 
bert/y.... And if he be mad, Islam is to bo pre , 
sontod to his parents; and if they, or one of 
them, should embrace it, good and well; if 
not, a separation is to be made between the 
married parties. If the husband should em¬ 
brace th# faith and the wife refuse, the sepa¬ 
ration is not accounted repudiation ; but if the 
wife should embrace the faith and the husband 
decline, the separation in consequence is con¬ 
sidered a repudiation, since the cause of 


separation proceeds from him. When a sepa¬ 
ration takes place between them by reason of 
refusal, and it is after consummation, sho is 
entitled to tho whole dower ; and if it is be¬ 
fore consummation and through his refusal, 
she is entitled to half the dower; but if 
through her own refusal, she has no dow'er at 
all. If, however, the husband of a Kitabiyah 
adopt the faith, their marriage remains un¬ 
affected in accordance with the general prin¬ 
ciple, that the marriage between a Muslim 
and a Kitabiyah is originally lawful. (Bailley, 
Ilanifeea Code^ p. 180.) 

‘When a Zimmi has repudiated his Zimmiyah 
wife three times, and then behaves to her as 
he had done before tho repudiation, without 
marrying her again, or saying the words of 
tho contract over her ; or wdien his wife has 
obtained a or release [KnuL‘], and ho 

then acts to her as boforo without renewing 
the contact—they are to bo separated, even 
though they should not bring the matter to 
the judge. But if ho repudiates her throe 
times, and then renews the contract of mar¬ 
riage with her without her being married to 
another, they are not to bo separated. (Ib.) 

The child follows the religion of the better of 
its parents. Hence, if one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is Of tho Muslim religion. The mother 
could not be .so ab initio, but only in conse¬ 
quence of conversion to the Muhammadan 
faith, for a Muslim woman cannot lawfully be 
tho wife of any other than a man of her o^^rl 
religion. So also, if one of them should aub- 
.sequently embrace Islam, having an infant 
child, the infant would become Muslim by 
virtue of the parent’s conversion, that is, 
when there is no difference of dar, by both 
of the parents being cither \vithin the Dilru ’1- 
Islfim or the Darn ’l-IIarh, or by tho child 
being in the former at the time that its parent 
embraces the Muslim faith in tho foreign 
country, for ho then becomes constructively 
one of tho Muslim people; but when tho 
child is in tho foreign country, and tho parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adopt 
the faith there, the child docs not follow him, 
and is not a Muslim. A Majusi is worse 
than a Kitilbi; and if one of tho parents be 
a Majusi and the other Kitabi, the child is a 
Kitabi, and may bo lawfully married by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child would ho lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot inherit from.n 
believer, nor, on tho other hand, can a be¬ 
liever inherit from an infidel; but infidel sub¬ 
jects of a Muslim .state can inherit from one 
another. And it is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whether they be of the same reli¬ 
gion or not; all unbelievers being, in this 
respect, considered as of one class. A Muslim 
may, however, make a bequest to a Zimmr, 
and a Zimmi to a Muslim, as well as to an¬ 
other Infidel, whether of tho same or of a 
different religion, not being a hostile alien. 
The testamentary power of a Zimmi is subject 
to the same limitations as that of a Muslim, 
80 that bequests to a person entitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and bequests to any 
other person are invalid so far as they exceed 



J.ne.tlnrrt of the tostalo.'a preporty. Tin. , 

pact 7f“" ‘,'”‘1’ ™»- 

pact of Zimmah he l.as at:roe<j to conform ' 

(bee A. Rumsoy, Moohuvmudun Law of In- 
nerifance, p. 222 .) i 

, The ^11 of a Zimmi for secular purpoaos 
IH valid, accordinj^ to all opinions. Other 
than secular purposes arc of four dilTerent 
kinds hirst, Iheio are jiurj.oscs wlmdi are 
7UJ or a means of approach to Almiohiy 
Ood, both with Zinimis and Muslims ; and lx';- 
que.sts for these purposes aro valid, whether 
^ley he to a set of particular persons or not. 
Thus, when a Kitabi has directed, by his will, 
that slaves ho purchased and emancipated on 
his account, wholher witli or without a speci¬ 
fication of individuals, or that a third of his 
propertyj^e bestowed in charity on beggars 
and the fndigent, or expended in lighting a 
lamp in the Baitu M-Miuinddas or Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem, or in making war 
against tho inlidcl Tartars, the benuest is 
valid. 

Second, there arc purposes which .are sinful-, 
both with tho Zimmis and tho Muslims; and 
bequests for tlu'se purposes aro valid, if they 
arc to a set of particular persons, and tho be¬ 
quest is a gift without, regard to tho pur¬ 
poses; but if the pei-RoiiH an; not particu¬ 
larised, tho bequest is void. If, therefore, a 
Zimmi should bequeath, for instance, a third 
of his property for tho support of dissolute 
Viromen, singers, and the like, tho bequest is 
valid, if such persons are piu-ticularised uiul it 
is a gift to them; but if they are not paiti- 
cularised, it is void. 

Third, there aro purposes which are qurhnh 
with the Muslims, but sinful ^vith the Zimmis. 
In this, as in the jirevious case, tlie boquoat 
is a gift and valid if in favour of a set of 
particular persons; but it is \oid, if the per- 
son1i are not particularised. Hence, if the 
third of a man's property is to ho expended in 
sending a set of Muslims on pilgrimage, or 
building a niasjid, and the persons are jiarti- 
culariscd, tho bequest or gift is valid, and 
considered to be coupled with a counsel to 
accomidish the stated purpose, lea\ir)g them 

'liberty to perform the pilgrimage, or erect 
the mosque, or nut, as they please., 

Fourth and last, there are purposes which 
are sinful with a Muslim, hut qwbah or meri¬ 
torious with a Zimmi; and bequests for these 
are valid, 9 ^,cordjng to Abu Hanifah, whether 
the persons be particularised or iiof; but 
void, according to Abu Yusuf and tlio Imam 
Muhammad, wlion they are not specified Tf, 
for instance, a Kitiihi bequeath a third of )iis 
property for tho erection of achuf’eli or syna¬ 
gogue ; or bequeath bis mansion to be con¬ 
verted into a place of worship of his religion, 
the bequest, according to the two disciples, 
is void, as sinful in the eyes of a Muslim, un¬ 
less it is for a particular class of persons, 
when it is a gift to them; but, according to 
Abu Hanifah, it is valid under all circum¬ 
stances. This, however, subject to the con¬ 
dition stated above, that the erection of such 
buildings takes place in villages and not in 
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towns, the bequest m the latter ca^e boine 

l-unr ,n sound 
hcaltb build a cl.uicb -a •, and 

then die such l.uihin,-^ is .m ,Mhr-ntance, ac. 
cording to all the doctoi., i.ud thercfoio 
descends to tho heirs m the s.une manner as 
any other of the hmndcp,,,,,, ty From 
the j>oinl of vu-w t.ilvou In the two di-.ciplos 
this IS evident onou>h. Ihit with legai.lto 
Aim HanifahV, (hx Inuo, the qumtion mav I'O 
raised: What is llu* (liiT.'renco hot ween' tlio 
huibling of a ehun-h (,i sviia^n^^m; m tho fimo 

of health, ,uid llio IxMpioallung It hy v,ill,tiiit 

Abu Haih/.ih should hold it inherit,ihlc in 
the former mst.aneo, ,ind n,,t in the latter, 
ring ohjection ’ is met m the Jfiilai/n/t 
with the “ reply “ that it is not iho nieio 
erecting the churi'li, iVe ) which e\tiu- 
guishes the builder’s piopin-tv, hut tln> e\- 
clu.sno dedieation of the buihling to the .sit- 
vieo oT (iod,as in the ciisi* of m(,-.ijuos ('leetod 
by. Mus.sulmins; and as an inlidi-l jilaee of 
wor.sliip ig not dedicatoil to (Jod indisputably, 
it then dure kI ill I eniains thepiopcily of tlio 
founder, and is (ousc.pnmtlY mheidilih' (in 
common with his other dfeds), whmc.is a 
beejuost, on the c(»iitiary, is iva-d f<ii Dio \ ,!iy 
puijtoso of d('stio\ing .1 iiL^ht of pi r,p('i ty.” 
{lluldynh^ (hady’s 'I laudation, }' dhfi ) 

ZINvV’ (®^ 3 ). [ajduftery ) 

ZTNDlQ A term now 

u.sed to express a person iii a hopeless state 
of inthb'litv. Souk; .s.iv Ihewoid is deiivfxl 
from tho Pcrsi.an Zun-tlm, ?.e. ;i womaii'i ndi- 
gion Others assert that it is ,i term of nda- 
tion to the word Zainf oi Zi nd, vdin ii mean** 
“explanation,” i.r th'- ov))lan<i1 mu of the 
hook of Zardusht 01 Zoioasler. ySt c Lane’s 
/lm6ic Dictionmin loco ) 

ZIPPOKAH. [hafura’.] 
ZIYARAH I’roiii (ho root 

2:ai/r,‘‘to visit,” \isitatojii, paito ulailv of tho 
'tomb of the Prophet, and of the of any 

martyr or saint of the iMuh:inim,oi,in lailh, 
In India and Cential Asia, tin; wntd. ilw.iy.s 
pronounced ztyaiat, is, by way of ahhievia- 
tion, used for i.e for Uio place 

of such viRitatiou, m tho shnne eunuedo'd 
with it. 

Although it is held hv Wahhabis and other 
Muslim puritans that the. Prophet forbade 
the visitation of graves for the puipo.ses of 
devotion, the cuKtom has heeome so common, 
that it may be considciaxl part of the Mnhain- 
inadan religion. And, indeed, it is ditlieult to 
believe that yreligious teaidier of Muham¬ 
mad’.-, cast of mind .should have infniii'ifilo 
opposed a practice which is so natuial to iho 
liuman heart. However mmdi he nny have 
objected to the clamorous wuilings and lamen¬ 
tations over tho dead, in wlin li th(‘ jcigaa 
Arabs of tho ignoiancc, espocKilly the women, 
indulged, ho was not likely to he insen-ihlo 
to the solemn les.son vvhieji the le^img- 
place of the departed teaches the living, 

90 
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or to stiflo in hia foliowora the pioiis^mom- j 
hrancc of beloved friends and kindred who | 
have goro before. We boo, tiierefoio, no rea- j 
Rou to doubt tiie genuineness oi the following I 
trfldilious, which \%e tr;nisl:t^e fi*.ni a iii.uni- | 
acnptof the d/os/o(.a.h belonging to the Libinry j 
of the India Olliee (Arabic MSS , Xo. 214:), j 
>iow Catalogue, Jhl), and which the compiler ■ 
of that work has taken from such authoritioa ^ 
as Muslim, llm Alajah, nt-Tii nn/i, Ac. j 

Buiaidah related, the A post l/ of Cud suid j 
“ (Fuimoily) 1 forbade you to \isit the gravi's, 
but you may visit them now. . '’(Mu<hm ) , 
Abu Hurairah related; the Prophet visited i 
tbo giavo ^ his mother, and he wept and | 
caused those who were around him to weep 
also. Then be said; “T begged le.no fiom 
ruy Loid to ask forgiMOiess [.o hci. l)ut it 
wa.s not giantc'dino, then [ heggrd ItMVe to 
visit her grave, and U was gi anted me, \ isit 
therefore the graces, fio ihc', iemind \i'Uof 
death” fMushm.) 

Bui aid'ib 1 (dated Tin* \..f C..>d us.'d 
tu instill'd them, \\lieii ^h>‘^ issU( d f>uth to 
the lull i:il-}d:i( (‘s, to proo'Ui’n e the \aoi(C 
“ PoaO(' be npfui \ic>i, () \ (> people (d these 
alludes fnni amongst tin' l>elie\eis .md the 
designed, and^^(. if Cod in'sniely 

overtaking you to .isl. *;al\,ition li'>m Cud fiU' 
ua and you ” (Muslim ) 

Ibn ‘Abbas lelatid Th** Piopln*! passed by 
some giaves in al ^I.idin.ib, and he turned 
bis fa(U^ tow ai (Is them and s.ud “Peace be 
upon you, 0 yo p('epl(' of tfie graves; may 
C(;d feugivo us and vuii , y(> ;ir(‘ the vuin of us 
and_wo (followmgj in veui step-*.” 

‘Ayishah related th it winm the turn of her 
night had come on tin* Prophet’s i)uit,lie used 
t(j .step out towards the end o| tin' night into 
ul-Baqr (the bui lal ground of a!- M id in ih ) and 
to say , “ P(Mee be will the uleele of a be¬ 
lieving p(;uple ; and the time that luis been 
piijinised vou as youi appi mt(»d t(*nn may 
CuiiK' to Veil on the nn'iiow (speedih), .ind 
vvti. il ph I'u' <f (1, ai c o\(U t,living vou OCod, 
giant toigivcncss to t!ic ncojile of B.njru’l- 
C-iNpid" ^llc askcfi “What sliall I say, O 
Aposth' ut Cod, to wit. on visiting the 
giavcs?” Ilcia'plicd “ Sa\, 1’*'ic( be upon 
tlov [leoplc of tlu'se abodes ft on, .iiooiigst the 
Bcluveis and the Kesigned. and Cod have 
ciiTiioassinii on lh'j''“ ot US that go bemie and 
thiea that lollovv ; ami wc, if pleas(* Cod, aie 
OV(M l.lklll't \ .Ul ” ( Mu dllii ) 

Muh.immad dm \u‘am ielated, the Prophet 
said: “He who visits tho gi av e of his fatlier 
and niotluu', or of either of them, on eveiy 
Friday, hia .sms ai e foi given, and he i.s 
written down as one [uous ” (B-iihacji). 

IbnMasmd related,the A j)ost le “f Cod said 
“ I had forbidden you to vnsit the giave.s, but 
now yo may vi.sit them, lor they dihai h from 
this woild and remind of tiie world t,o come.” 
(Ibn Miijah.) 

Abu Hurairah related “ Tho Apo.stle of 
God cursed women visiting Ihogravc.s.” To this 
the compiler of tlio adds: At-Tirmizi 

calls this tradition a wull-sujijmrted and 
genuine one, and .say.s ; “ Some of the learned 
are of opinion that Ihi.s happened before the 


Prophet permitted the visitation of the graves^ 
but that when lie did so, both men and women 
wer(’i included in the permission ; and some^ 
again allege, that he only disapproved of 
wuTiKMi visiting the giaves, heeausc they aro 
hut little given to patience and much to 
fear." 

In th(‘ fact- of these texts wo eaiinot wondor 
that tho piMctice of visiting llie giavos forms 
a maikofi fi'ature in ttu^idigums life of the 
^luhamm:ld.lns, and that the tomb of tho 
fi'umlei of l^'l.bm and tho hiiilal-plaee.s of its 
chief ronf<>-.son have become the (dijoctsof 
great devotional K'veience Pilgrims to Mak- 
kah fextepl tlu* Wahhabis) always proceed to 
al-.Madin.ali to visit thelhuplmCs shime and 
to claim an iiiteiest m his intei cessions, and 
in ;ill Muhammadan count nos there are zti/d- 
nits (.1 “d'lines,” which .no visited by de- 
vot(‘es in oid(‘i to (.hi.nil th(‘ iiiteree.ssions of 
tlic (It'p.iiled S.iint Such a ziyaiut is thO' 
giave of Khwapib ‘Ahdu 'llah Ansriri, who 
tlouiislicd ihout the time of uui King .John, 
A l> 1200, ;ind w ho (‘st.ihlished .such a icpu- 
l.ition tor sanctity that even to thi.s day his 
tumh, at (ki'/aigh.uali iieai Herat, is vi.sited 
by pilgtims fium all p.irts ot the province. 
4'his tomb is an cxi'ccdiiiglv fiiii* fiuau' of 
Oiiont.il .seuli)tucc rpon its maible slabs aie 
ms(Uil)od,in the finest sulns writing, verses 
fioni the (.^ui’.in Rut the cIikO histoiie mto- 
i(‘.st in thcA shrine of this s.nnt is tound in the 
fact tliat Dust Muh.imuKid Khan, tlu* gucat 
Afgluui Auj(‘oi of C.ibul (\ I) i(‘([ueOed 

tli.at Ins boiK's shoul<l iu' intoned at the f<'ot 
of Khwaj.ah ‘Abdu ’llah, in ordei that hid 
d.irk deeds of bbojd ma\ obtain forgivonewa 
thniugh the jiotont intorcossion of this ancient 
saint Such id oue of the many instances of 
tin* gre.it importance which Fastern rulers 
have attaebeij to the sanctity of the* very 
ground 111 which have been buried tho reinama 
of some great teacher or asi'etie 

In towns and ingieal e(‘ntto.sof population, 
tin; tomb., winch are visited as ciyh/a^vare 
usu:ill\ subUantial structur(,*s , but m villages 
they an* often th<' mo.st tiimjiJe grav es, mai ked 
\)\ a ft'vv Hags, and sui rounded by a b)vv wall 
to k.'ep the sacied spot free fioiu delilomont. 
Oftentimes tho Eastcin liaveller will find it 
-i^dKit on the load-side of sumo desert high- 
v\.i\ Piut)-ibly it is the iestmg-place of some 
julgnm who, Returning fioin Makkah, died of 
disease oi wa.s slam by highway robbers, in 
citln*!' (aso, aecmding to the docliines of 
Islam, sutleimg a martyr’s death, [maktyr.] 
Such a ziijaiat will be taki'n charge of by 
somo poor darwosh or faqir, who will erect a. 
.shed ne.ar the saeied spot, and supply tba 
weary traveller with a cup of cold water, aa 
ho .stop.s and raises his hand.s in supplication 
the bhnno of tho martyred saint. 

^ 1 ho cures performed at ziydrcits aro divor- 
wifiod. Some will bo celebrated as the place 
whoro rheumatism can bo eairod, others are 
suitable for small-pox patients, whilst some 
have even gamed a reputation a.s pldce.s of 
healing for those who are bitten by mad dog. 3 . 
Tho grave of KJmshhal Khan Khatak the* 
warrior poet of the Afghans, m the Pe.shawar 
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A ZIYARAT IN CENTRAL ASIA (A. f Hok.) 


valley, is visited by tbonsands of childless 
“women. 

The ziynrafs are always visited with the 
feet uncovered, and when the grave is covered 
with stones or pebbles, these are used to rub 
upon the afflicted limbs. Some more .sub- 
fitantiai monuments are supplied witli brushes, 
which are used for the double puipose of 
cleaning up the court-yard and for rubbing 
upon the diseased body of the devotee. 

These zjydrats are always lighted up with 
small lamps on Thursday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Eastern Friday. But 
Sunday is hold to be a propitious day for 
visiting shrines. 

Adjoining many ziydrats of eminence, there 


will bo mosqno.s .supported by largo endow* 
ments, in which will bo found a largo number 
of students. Such is the renowned ziydrat of 
Kuka Sahib in tlio Khatak Lulls on the 
Afghan frontier Many zujdiats are very 
largely endowed by prinoos and nobles, who 
have believed that they have obtamml assist- 
anco fioin the interec.ssions of the diqiartod 
saint. There i.s, however, no proof that Mu¬ 
hammad ever encouraged the belief that tho 
prayers of departed saints were of any avail 
in tho presence of tho Almighty Indeed, it 
is a distinctive teaching of that even 

tho Prophet himself cannot intcrcedo for his 
own people until tho Day of Judgment. [iN- 

TEUCESfelON.] 



ROAD-8IDB ZIYARAT IN CENTRAL ASIA. (Af. S. Jukes.) 


ZODIAC, The signs of. Arabic 

mintaqatu *l-huruj 
Tho girdle or zone of towers.Greek 
TTvpyoL. Mentioned throe times in the 
Qur’an. 

Surah Ixxxv. 1 : 

“ By the heaven with its Towers I ** 
[Burdj.) 


Surah xxv. 62: 

“Blessed be He who hath placed in th« 
Heaven the sign of the Zodiac I who hath 
placed in it the Lamp of the Sun^ and the 
light-giving Moon 1 ” 

Surah xv. 16 : 

“ Wo have set the signs of the zodiac in 
the Heavens, And adorned aijd decked them 
forth for the beholders. 
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And ^YG guard tliojn from every stoned 
oatan.- 

“ Save such as steal a hearing • and him 
doth a visilde flame pui sue ” 

In explanation of the last verses, commen¬ 
tators tell us that ^the devils h-ten at the 
gale of heaven foi scraps of tlie knowledge of 
futurity, and when detected by the angels, 
are pelted with shooting stars (lyje Sfirali lii. 
31 . “the peltid devil" : also Surali xxxvii. 8 

burled at from every side ”). 

hio in the Talmud, in Chagiya xvi. I, tho 
shadfem, or “ demons,”^ are said to learn the 
secrets of the futuio hy liatening behind 
the pargod or “ veil.” 

Tho names of the eigns are • 

1. lldinuL Ram. 

2. Saw, Bull. ' 

3. J(iuzd\ T\^hw. 

4. Sartfhi, Crah. 

5. A^ad, Lion. 

6. Sumlxilah, ht an “ eai of corn/' Virgin 

7. Miziiii, Scales 

8. '•A graft. Scorpion. 

9. Qoa.s, Archer. 

10. dad). He-goat. 

11. Dahr, Watcung-pot 

12. Jfilt, Fish. 

ZOKOA.STRIANISM. The ancleut 

ri'hgion of Persia i.s only referred to once in 
tho Qur'an, Surah xxii 17, as tlie religion i>i 
the Ma)u< tkti Magians. Most 

Muhammadan Writers, espeeially amongst 
tlie ShPahs, holieve them to h.avo furmmly 
possessed a lovolatiou from God which they 
have since lost [al-majuh.] 

ZUBAIR IBN alWAUWAM 
^), Cousiii german to Mu¬ 
hammad, and one of the tirst who emhi .iced 
hisiehgioii lie IS one df.the ten.ealledal- 
‘Ashaiah .al-Muliashshaiah, to whom the Ih'o- 
phet gave ceitam assurances of P.iiadise 
jlc was slam by -Amr ibn Jurinii/ on the day 
of the battle of the Camel {ivtuputu 'l-Jamul). 
A 11 (i. 

ZUl.lA (.^) (1) That |.art of 

the day about half-way between snmi.se and 
noon. - 

(2j A jieiiud of wduntaiy pi.iyer 
[rKAYF.U.J 

(3) Az~Zuhd. the title ol tin* xciiiid Sunli 
of the Qiii'an. which begins with the words. 

“ By tho noon-day hrighlness" (:/</n/) 

ZUIll) (^j), Alistiimnco , a reli¬ 
gious life. Kxoicising onobclf in the -.eivice 
of God; os})Cs'ially being abstinent in lespeot 
of eating: suliduirig the passions 

az-ZU I\T IRXJB “ Oikliiior/’ 

The name of the'XLiind Suiah of the Qur^m. 
in tho 341 h verso ot which the woi<l occui^ ' 
“And but that men would tluui h.i\e been 
one nation, we would ha^t* made foi tliose 
who misbelieve in the Merciful, one roof of 
silver for their liouses. and step.s uj» thereto 
which they might mount; and to tlion houses 


ZnLAlKHA* 

doors, and hedsteads on which they might 
recline; and r/fAZ/io'/” 

ZIILAIKJIA’, more correctly ZA- 
TjIIvHA The wif(‘, of Poti- 

))}iai Al-Baizawi saya she was 

alst» called Raul. An account of her tempting 
Joseph is fmind in the xuth burah of l)ie 
Qur’an, 23-25 • — 

“ And she in who.se house he was, eon- 
ceaved a passion for him, and she shut the 
doors and .said, ‘ Como hither.’ He .said, 
‘ (jod keep me! Verily ray lord hath given me 
a good homo- verily the injurious shall not' 
prosper’ 

“ But bho longed for him ; and he had 
longed for her had he not .seen a token from 
his Lord (tho apparition of hi.s father, who 
said, ‘ Horeaftei .shall the names of thy 
brothreii, engraven on ])rei‘ious stomss, .shine 
on tho breast of tho High Pnest. bhall tlimo 
be blotted out?’) Thus wo :ivorted evil and 
dchlement from lum ; veiily ho was one of 
our sineeie servant.s 

“ And they both made foi the door, and she 
rent his shut from behind, and at tlio door 
they met her lord ‘What,’ said .she, ‘ .sh.ill 
1)0 tho recomjionse of him who intendsd evil 
to my f.imily, hut a pnson ui a soio punish¬ 
ment? ’ 

“ lie said, ‘ She solicited ino to evil ’ And 
a witness m hor own f.imily (an inlaut in the 
ei.idle) w'llnessed • * If Ills shut be leiit m 
front, then hath she spoken truth, and he is a 
liar . 

“ ‘ But if hi.s .shirt be lent from behind, then 
she hath bed and lio is a^man of tiuth.’ 

“And when his bud .saw hi.s shirt torn 
from behind, he said, ‘ This vonly is one of 
youi <levieo^! verily youi devices are great I 

“ ‘ Jo.sejih ! turn aw.ay from thus , and thou 
0 uije, ask puidun for thy eiimo : verily thou 
ha.st sinned ’ 

“And in tlie city the women said, ‘Tho 
wife of lh(' Pi nice hath suheited hor servant: 
ho h.ith tired her with lovi>: verily Vi'o por- 
eeivo hot to ho m .i manifest error.’ 

“ And when she he.ml of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got icady a banquet for 
them, and gavi' each one of them a knife, and 
said, ‘Jo.s<ya/t, come forth to them.’ And 
v\hen tlu'Y saw him they extolled him, and 
cut their hands (instead of their food, through 
suipiise at hi.s beauty), and said, ‘ God keep 
us! 'I'liis IS no m.'in ! This ig none other 
than a iiohlo angid! ’ 

“ Slie .said, ‘ J'bi.s, then, is he about whom 
yo blamed me Ami I vvi.shcd him indeed to 
yield to my de.sjie.s, hut he .stood firm. But 
if he obey not my command, he shall surely 
be into prison, and become one of tho 
contemptible.’ 

* Ho .said, ‘ Oiny Lord I f prefer iho prison 
to eomjdianee with her bidding; but unless 
Ibuu turn away then .snaies from me, 1 shall 
jd.iy the youth with (hem, and become one of 
the uu w ise ’: 

“So Ins Loid heard him and turned asido 
heir .snaies fiom him; verily He is the 
llcaiei, the Knuwei. 



zn ’l-f(qar 

“Then resolved thev. nftoi Uiey had 
seen, the si^^^ns of mtnn enct\ fu imprison 
him for a time ” 

Tho explanations put iruo p.noiPlueses aio 
notes of Mi. Hodv^eirfi. in wIiokc translation 
tho passaf'o ih }<ivon. and who (piotos the 
coiTespondiriK Talmudn- legends 

d'his atorv of Yn.snf wa Zulaikha' lias heen 
eelehrated in a well-known Peisiaii jioom hy 
‘Ahdn 'r-Hahman dami, and hence .h^rieph 
has l^ecoino the Adonis of tho Kasi 

/U ’L-FJQAU IjH, 

“The Loid of the VerUibi.e of the Back" 
Tlie name of the eelelnated swoid which Mu¬ 
hammad ffn\o to his .son-in law 'Ah 

ZO ’L-HIJJAH ;i). L,L 

“ The Lord of tho Pll^n^Jlage" Tho twelfth 
month of the Muliammadan year; so called 
becanse it is the month appointed foi the 
Makkan })il^i imajfo. 

/u ’L-jAL;\ri(jMS^'). “ Fora 

of Majost One ol the ninetv-mne allii- 
hntes of (lod St'e L'ui'an. Siiiah h. 7S 
“Blessed he the name of th> Ijoid posses-,eil 
of /oiiyeOy and gho s 

/IT ’L-KIFl. (jA5dl ^o). L,f “ I.ora 

id a jioitinn ' .\ woltliv ineidloutd in the 

L>ui oil, Sii! ill \\i 8 d “ Arnl Ishm.ud, and 
Idi IS. and Zn '’ 1 -Kili, all id the->e wioo p ttieiil, 
and wiiiadi' them eidei into oui imncy, 
Moih lhe\ weieaniouy tho iighteous’’ Al- 
B.ii/aiwi sa\slie w.is o) called heeauso he had 
a portion with Lod the Most High, and gua- 
lantcod his peo]-)lc, oi heeauso he had double 
the work of the jnojihets (d' his time, and 
their rew'aid Accoiding to -ome wntei'-. he 
was either Kdias, or Joshua, oi Zachanah 

'I'he root /.((/LhaMiig also tho meaning of 
“eaio." •• siippoit." othei inteipietoi's uleii' 
tify him with tho Ohadiah of I Kings xviii 4, 
who h <f one )iun<lied projihets in tho 

ca\e. 01 L/'.okiel, who IS called Kutil h\ the 
'Al•ah^ Sou Niebuhi, 7’/are/.s, V ol ii }• ‘Jbe 

/.ULM (gt). ill. “ Piitpii;.; ;i 

thing not in itsjjiopei jil.iee " [Ai - m 

loco) Wiuiig-doing . acting tManieally. Mu¬ 
hammad ihn at-'l'ciiyih, the author of Annotn- 
tioH'y on do ilonno, .sa\ .s zntni i.s of thieo kinds 
(1) hot ween uiaii and Lod. (2) between man and 
man, (o) lielween man and himRelf. In the 
Qur’an— 

Surah iii. 50 : “ Lod loves not the fi/rants 
(az-zd(iinina)d 

Surah iii. Bf-l . “ God desires not fyumnij 
(zu/nian) unto tFo worlds.” 

Suiah xxxi. 12: “Associating (with God) 
is a mighty loong (^zulmun 'azhni(n). 

8urah li. 51. “ It was themselves they wcie 
u'longing (^Idiiu (injmxt-liuni ijdzlmiuno) 

ZULMAH (i-at), i>l. zuhVmM. 

Darkness." A term used in_ theology foi 
(1) Ignorance, (2) Belief in a plurality of 
godi, (3) Transgiessimis, (4) Amictions. 

Y ^ur*ftn, Siiiah xxi\. 40. “ Oi like darkness 
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(fcd~zulamdtin) on a deep sea, there covers it 
a wave above which is a wave, above which 
IS a cloud,—darknes.s one above another,— 
w lieu one puts out his hand ho can .scarcely 
SCO it , for he to whom God has givou no 
light, he has no light ” 

/U ’l.-QA‘i)AfT ^5). Lit. 

The”Mastei of I'nice " The idevetith month 
of till- Muhammadan year, so called hecinise 
it w;is the luontli in which the ancient Aiab.s 
ah.stained Irom wmfaie. [moM'ms.] 

Z.C ’L-QAKNAIN Lit. 

“ He of Tho two iioviis ” A eeleln ated ]) 0 i- 
..somige mentioned in the IHth chaptei of the 
Qu’ian, wlio is geneially considered to ho 
Alexander the Great, altiiough Muslim 
wriiets hold him to have been coutomporaiy 
with Abraham ; • 

AI-Qa.stalani, the ('ommentator on al- 
Bukhaii, f^ay.s Zu 'l-iiauiain wa,N a king 
nameil Sak.ind:ii, whose irir^h , oi cbanielloi, 
was Khi/.i ,RHi/Kj. am) was centompur.ii v 
with Abraham, the Krimid ot God, with whom 
lie vi-^iri'd tho Ka'b.ili at Mahkab 'ITiere is 

some dutuiunoe (>f 0 j)iuioM as to hi^ being a 
piopleU, but all le.iined men .no agreed that 
lie was a uian of faith and [JU't\ 

.\l-Bai/.iwi says “He was Sakaiuhir ur- 
kiiuii, King of P(‘r-Ma and Gk'im'o.” 

AI Kanialani s.i\ ‘ He was Sakandai ar- 
Rdim. but w.t> oontein])oi arv with Abialiam, 
and not the Sakandai who li\ud alamt tliiee 
hundred veaibefoio Chiist, w ho was ati 
ijitideL" 

Muhammad,in his Qur’an, whilst piofossing 
(o give an inspired account of Zd’l-qarnain, 
aupplie.s us with but a confused deserrp- 
tion, as followns ;— 

• “They will ask thee of ZiVl-qarnain. Say: 

I will lecitc to you an account of him. 
Verily 4Ve (Go<l) established his power upon 
the earth, and We gave him a means to ac- 
(‘omplish every end , so he followed his way, 
until wh<'n he laniched the .setting of the sun, 
he found it to .set in a mirv fount, and bant 
by he found a peophn We (God) said, ‘0 
Zu’l-qainain ! whether thou ehustise oi whe¬ 
ther thou treat them gunerou.slyAs for 
him who IS imjnous.) he Baid, ‘ we will chas¬ 
tise him , ’ then shaK he he taken hack to his 
Loul, and He will chastise him with a 
gilevou.s chastisoment But as to him wlio 
holievotli, and dooth tliat which is light, he 
shall have a genonm.s iccumjiense, and We 
will lay on them our easy heho.sts. Then 
followed he a route, until when he rcacheil 
tho ri.sing of tho ,smi, he found it to ri.su on a 
peojile to whom We had given no .shelter 
fioui it Thu.s it was And WT Jiad a full 
knowledge of the fonos that were with him. 
'I’hon followed he a route, until he came be¬ 
tween the two mountains, buiiealh which ho 
found a jiooplo wdio scarce understood a lan¬ 
guage. Tliey said, ‘ 0 ZiVl-qarnain ! Verily^ 
Gog and Magog (/.c. tho harharous people oB 
Kastern Asia) waste this land ; shall wo then 
pay thee tribute, so thou build a rampart 
between ux and them i'’ said, ‘ Bettoi 
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than youT tribute is the might wherewith my 
Lord hath strengthened me ; but help me stre¬ 
nuously, and I will set a barrier between you 
and them. Bring me blocks of iron ’—until 
when it filled the space between the moun¬ 
tain sides ; ‘ Blow,’ said he, ' upon it'—until 
when he had set it on fire he said,’ ‘ Bring 
me molten brass that I may pour upon it.’ 
And Gog and Magog were not able to scale 
it, neither were they able to dig through it. 

* This,’ said he, ‘ is a mercy from my Lord 
(Qur’an, Surah xviii. 82-06.) / 

There are different opinions as to the rea¬ 
son of the surname, “ two-horned.” Some 
think it was given him because he was King 
of the East and of the West, or because he 
had made expeditions to both those extreme ' 
parts of the earth; or else because he had 
two horns on his diadem, or two curls of hair, 
like horns, on his forehead. Perhaps there 
is sonao allusion to the he-goat of Daniel, al¬ 
though he is represented with but one horn. 
fDan. viii. 5.) 

az-ZUMAR “Troops.*’ 

The title of the xxxixth Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the 73rd verse of which the word occurs: 

“ But those who fear God shall be driven to 
Paradise in troops,'* 

ZTJNISIAR (;V}3). In Persia, the 

belt worn by Christians and Jews. In India, 
the Brahmanical thread. A term used amongst 
the Sufis for sincerity in the path of reli¬ 
gion. {Kashfu in loco.) 


zu ’e-rahim 

ZC ’N-NtTN (oyJl Lit. “ Man 

ol the fish.” A title given to the Prophet 
Jonah, in Qur’an, Surah xxi. 87. j’joNAU.] 

ZUBAH Lit. “ That which 

is very distant.” A term used by al-Baizawi 
the commentator for the Baifu 'l-Ma^mur, or 
the model of the Ka‘bah, which is said to bo 
in the fourth heaven, and is referred to in the 
Qur’fin, Surah Hi. 4 : “ By the visited home 
2.e. Baitu 'l-Mahnur)y (See al-Bai?dwif in 
oco.) 

ZU ’R-RAIIIM pi. zawu 

‘l-arhdm, or uJu 'l-arhdm. Lit. “ A possessor 
of the womb.” A uterine relation. The 
plural form ulu 'f-arhdm occurs twice in the 
Qur’an. 

Surah viii. 76; “ And they who have be¬ 
lieved and have since fled their country, and 
fought at your side, these also are of you. 
Those who are united by ties of blood (uiu *1- 
arhdm)^ are the nearest of kin to each other 
according to the Book of God Verily God 
knoweth all things.” 

Siirah xxxiih 6: ‘‘-Nearer of km to the 
faithful is the Prophet, than they are to their 
own selves. His wives are their mothers. 
According to the Book of God, they who are- 
related by blood (m/w ’l-rirfidm) are neaier the 
one to the other thar, other believers, and 
than those who have fled their country for 
the cause of God: but whatever kindness yo 
show to your kindred, shall be noted down in 
the Book.” 
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Hududu ’l-haram, 163. 

Hadis, 62, ii.; 153, ii. 

639, ii.; 656, i. 

Hadis hasan, 640, i. 

Hadis sahih, 640, i 
Hadis za‘if, 640, i. 

Hadis ‘aziz, 640', i. 

Hadis gharib, 640, ii. 

Hadis qudsi, 153^ii. 

Hadis muttagil, 640, i. 

Hadis mutawatir, 640, i. 
Hadis mursal, 640, ii. 

Hadis marffi*, 640, iv 
Hadis mashhur, 640, i. 

Hadis maqtu‘, 640, i. 

Hadis munqath, 640, i. 

Hadis mauziV, 640, ii. 

Hadis mauquf, 640, i. 

Hadid, 153, ii.; 430, i. 

Hazar (hizr), 58, ii.; 169, ii. 
Hira’, 175, ii.; ^4, ii. 


i., ii. 
54*8, i. ; 
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Harfim, 57, ii.; 163, i.; 286, i , 

655, i. 

Harbu hu‘ris, 44, i. 


llaiMbi, 576, i. 


llirs, 176, ii. 


^arf, 163, ii. ; 489, ii. 


Il.Lr(iIya]i, 569, i. 


Harain, 163, i. 

r/" 

Haramu ’1-Madmah, 163, i. 


Haramii Makkah, 163, i. 


Hurmab, 11, i. 


Harini, 163, ii.; 180, i. 


Hurriyah, 315, i ; 7'}4, ii. 


Hiz([li, 114, i.; 440, i. 


Hazn, 11, ii. 

Vf- 

Hiss, 176, ii. 


Hisfib, 106, ii. 


Hisbu ’l-bahar, 621, i. 

jVedl --- 

Hiss bat in, 176, ii. 


Hasabiyah, 568, ii. 


llasacl, 109, ii. ; 168, 


Hiss zaliir, 176, ii. 


Hiss inushtarak, 130, i 

Husnn ’1-khulq, 187, i. 


Hasbr, 168, ii. 


Hasbriyah, 46, i. 


Hizauab, 151, i. ; 176, ii 


Hazrab, 170, i. 


Hazratu ’l-jami^ab, 169, ii 


Hazriltn ’sb-sbab«adati 


’1-mutlaqab, 169, ii. 


Hazratu ’1-gaibi 4- 


mutlaq, 169, ii. 

Hazratu ‘alami ’l-arwfib, 

169, ii. 

Hazratu ‘filami d-misal, 

■ 169, ii. 

Hiitti, 681, i. 

J=- 

Hatim, 337, i. 


Hit’zu ’l-‘abd, 174, i. 

isAsk 

Haqq, 74, ii.; 162, ii. 


Haqqu 'l-‘abd, 162, ii. 


Haq(ju ’Hall, 163, i. 


Haqqu ’u-nas, 163, i. 
Haqqu ’l-yaqin, 163, i. ; 

' \ 


t;y4, i. 

Hiqqalq 175, ii. ; 700, i. 

^OP>- 

Hii<l<[al]5 167, ii. 


IbKiiqah, 162, i.; 519, i.: 

iiU5s. 

609, ii. scqq. ; 704, ii. 

Haqbiatu ’1-niuhamina- 

diyab, 162, i.; 436, ii. 

Haqlqi, 162, ii.; 662, i. 


Hakam, 160, i. 


Hukm, 183, ii. 

.1^ 

•Hikuiab, 175, i. ; 440, i. 


Hakim, 160, i. 


Habil, 58, i.; 160, i. 


Hubiriyab, 96, ii. 


Hilf, 175, ii. 

cjdsw 

Hilfu H-fuzul, 175, ii, 

Cjilck. 

Hilf namah, 175, ii. 


Hilin, 175, ii. 


Hulm, 92, i. 


Hullab, 581, i. 

Sic. 

Hiiliil, 184, i. 


HM,518, i. 


Ham a lab, 160, ii. 


Hama’il, 14, ii.; IGO, ii. 


Haind, 13, ii. 


llamdu li-llab, 13, ii. 


llaiiizlyab, 161, ii. 


HM‘SQ, 518, i. 


Hamal, 73, 5.; 201, ii. 


Hamalatu ’1-kirsh, 160, ii.; 


162, ii. 

I lima, 175, ii. 

(..5^ 

HinuiV, 40, i.; 175, ii. 


Haubali, 286, ii. 


Han tarn, 99, ii. ; 658, i. 


Hanafi, 286, ii. 


Hauif, 161, ii.; 402, li. 


Hunain, 184, i. 


HaUwa’, 110, ii. 


liawari, 16, ii.; 169, L 
Hawalab, 169, i. 


yS). 

Hawamim, 169, i. 


(ififc, 75, ii. ; 201, ii. 


Hnr, 184, ii 


Hauzu ’1-hayat, 616, i. 


Hauzu ’l-kausLir, 168, ij. 


Haul, 696, i. 


Haulu ’1-baul, 699, ii.' 


llawalanu ’l-baul, 168, ii. 


Haya, 169, ii ; 354, j. 

pLc* 

Haiz, 140, i.; 169, ii. 


Haya wan, 16, i. 


Haiwan, 154, ii. 


Haiw.anat, 531, i. 


Hayawan-i-a'jaiu, 40, H. 


Haiwan sakit, 154, ii. 


Haiwan natiq, 40, ii.; 


154, ii. 

Ilaiyah, 569, ii. 


Havfit, 146, ii .; 169, ii.; 655, ii. 

Haiyatu ’d-dunya, 169, ii. 


c 

Klnitim, 545, i. 


IChatimu ’n-nabuwab. 


270, i.; 567, i. 
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lOiritimu ’n-nabiyin, 

270, i.; 567, i. 

10}ririjljah, 422, i. ; 568, i. 

Khariqu ’l-‘adali, 350, i. SoU3\ 
lihass, 270, i.; 518, i. 

Khatib, 330, ii. s-'bU. 

Khatibali, 322, i. 

Khatir, 270, i. 

Khalidun, 109, ii.; 263, ii. 

Khaliq. 75, ii. vjJU 

Klian, 269, ii. (^U. 

lOiabar, 530, i. ^ 

Khabar mutawatir, 262, ii. 

Khibrab. 270, ii. 

!^abar wahid, 262, ii.; ^ 

640, ii. 

lOiabis, 262, ii. 

Kbitan, 57, i. 

Klitanab, 57, i. 

IGiatm, 73, i. ; 613, ii. 
IGiatam-i-Manzil-i-Fil, 

517, i. 

IHiatmah, 196, i.; 270, i.; 

323, ii. 

IQiatn, 270, i. 

Kliatnab, 57, i. 

Kbuda, 273, ii,; 585, ii. seqq, 
Kbudawand, 274, i. 

Kbizlan,^272, ii. 
lOiarabat, 269, ii. 

I^araj, 269, ii. ; 630, ii. 

Kbarqu l-'adah, 269, ii. 6 jUJ\ 
Kbirqab, 271, i. 

Kb us raw, 53, 1, 

KJiusuf, 105, i. 

Kbasbyab, 269, ii. 

Khasbyatu 'llab, 269, ii. 

Kbasr, 270, i. 

Kbususu ’1-jins, 518, i. 

Kbu§u 0 u ^l-‘ain, 518, i. 

Kbususu ’n-nau‘, 518, i. gyll 
Kbasi, 110, i. 

Kbatt, 271, i. ^ 

Kbitbab, 271, i.seqq. aJol 

Kbutbab, 274, ii.; 323, i.; iiai. 

330, ii.; 569, i.; 663, i. 

Kbutbatu ’n-na‘t, 274, li. 

Khutbatu ’1-wa‘z, 274, ii. 

Kbutbatu ’1-waqfab, 277, ii. 

!^atib, 274; ii.; 330, ii.; 

472, i.; 663, i. 

Kbati’ab, 594, ii- ^ 

Kbuiff, 95, ii. 

Kbaftan, 92, ii. 

Khafz, 530, i. 

Kbafl, 263, i.j 518, ii. 


Kbibifali, 261, i. 

Kb ultill, 274, i, ^-2*=^ 

KliuP, 90, i.; 274, i.; 367, i.; ^ 

671, ii. ; 712, ii. 

Khibab, 270, ii. 

Kbalfiyab, 263, i. 

Kbulq, 274, i. 

Kbalqab, 62, ii. 

Kbulud, 274, ii. 

Kbalwab, Kbilwab, 122, ii. ; Sd=. 
271, i. 

. [Gjallfab, 203, i. 263, ii. seqq .; 

278, ii. 548, ii. 

Kbalilu ’llab, 4, i.; 269, i. ; <dJ\ JJii. 
475, ii. 
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Kbamr, 130, i.; 269, i.; 670, i. 

Kbuins, 274, ii.; 700, ii. 


Khunsa, 173, ii. 


Kbauzab. 84, ii.; 269, ii. 


Kbiiizlr, 623, ii. 


IQiwfijab, 277, ii. 


K bawardj, 270, ii. 


Kbauf, 270, ii. 


Ivbaufijab, 568, ii. 


Kbiyar, 272, ii. 


IQiiyai'u ’t-ta‘yin, 272, ii. 


KbivTiru ’r-ruyab, 272, ii. 


■Kbiyaru ’sb-sbart, 272, ii. 


Khiyaru ’l-‘aib, 272, ii. 


Kbiyaru ’1-majlis, 272, ii. 


Kbiyanab, 43, ii. ; 272, ii. 


Kbaibar, 263, i.; 379, ii. 


Kbairat, 263,' i.; 439, ii. 


Kbairu ’l-quruu, 263, i. 


Kbail, 177, i. 



Dabbatu ’1-arz, 64, i. ; 539, ii. 

Dar, 69, i.; 1*78, i. dd 

Daru d-ibtila’, 69, ii. 

Daru ’l-jikbirab, 132, ii. j 

Daru ’1-adab, 69, i. 

Daru ’l-amfin, 277, ii. j 

Dilru 'l-lslam, 42, i.; 

69, ii.; 88, ii.; 710, ii. 

Diiru ’l-baqiV, 69, i. ; 132, ii. 

Daru ’1-bawar, 69, ii. ' 

Daru ’s-sawiib, 70, ii.; 

106,1.' 

Daru 4-harb, 69, ii.; 88, ii.; 

277, ii,; 710,ii. 

Daru 4-buzn, 69, ii. 

Daru ’1-bikniab, 296, i. 
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Daru ’l-kliilfifali, 69, ii. 

Daru ’1-kJiukl, 69, ii. 

Daru ’s-suriir, 69, ii. 

Daru ’s-salam, 70, ii.; 

449, i. 

Daru ’s-saltanah, 70, ii. 

Daru ’sh-shifa’, 69, ii. 

Daru ’z-zarb, 69, ii. 

Daru ’z-ziyafali, 69, ii. 

Daru ’l-ghuriir, 69, ii. 

Diiru ’l-fanii’, 69, i. 

Daru ’i-qarar, 70, ii. ^ 449, i. 

Daru ’bqaza’, 69, ii. 

Daru ’1-kutub, 69, ii. 

Daru ’n-na‘im, 69, ii. 

Darfin, 69, i. 

Dami‘ab (not Daraljab), 

VIS, ii.; 680, ii. 

Daniiyab, 1‘28, ii.; 680, ii. 

Diuiiq, 85, i. 

Daniyal, 69, i.; 440, ii. JWW 

Dawud, 71, ii. 

Dawiid, 71, ii. , 440, i,; 475, ii. 

Dubba 99, ii. ; 658, i, bVjj 

Dibagl ah, 84, ii. IhXij 

Dabfir, 64, i. 

Da j jal, 64, ii. I 

Diililiau, IvOl, ii.; 684, ii. ’ 

D.irgah, 69, ii. 

Dirrah (durrah), 85, ii. 

Durratu ’l-baiza’, 101 , ii. 

Dirham, 85, i.; 354, i. 

Duriifl, 45, i. ; 101, ii .; 318, i. 

Darwisb, 70, ii. 

Dastar, 647 ii. jV;u.o 

Dastarkliwau, 166, ii. 

Du‘ri’,45, ii. ; 101, i.; 468, ii. 

Du‘:V u ’l-quiiiit, 101, i. 

Du‘;V-i-ma’siir, 101, i. pVrsa 

Da‘wab, 72, ii. j 303, ii. 

DaSva, 72, ii. 

Datliyab (diHeeyeb), 94, a. 

Dalfilab, 322, ii.; 519, ii. 

Duldul, 101, ii. JaJo 

DaUian, 137, ii. 

Dalw, 75, ii. ; 201, ii. 

Dain, 64, ii. JJo 

Dali) burbani, 64, ii. 

Da 111 qatl‘, 64, ii. ^,^5 JJo 

Dhnasbq, 64, ii. ^ 3-^0 

D any awl, 656, i. 

Dabbu, 64, i. Wao 

Dabr, 64, i. 

Dabri, 64, i.; 207, i.; j665, i. 

Dawa’, 347, i. 

Diibait, 462, i. 
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Daur, 73, i.; 705, ii. 

Duzakh, 101, ii.; 170, ii. 
Daiilah, 644, ii. 

Duraab, 71, ii. 

Daiyan (dayyan), 73, ii. 

Daiu (Dayn), 31, ii.; 64, ii. , 
81, ii. 

Din, 84, ik ; 198, i.; 220, i., 
348, ii. ; 400, ii.; 536, i.; 
564, i.; 586, i. 

Dinar, 84, ii.; 354, 1 . 

Dini, 655, ii. 

Diyah, 91, i. ■, 114, i.; 128,!. 
Diwfin, 91, i.'; 180, i.; 650, ii. 
Diwani, 91, i.; 691, ii. 






Zat, 702, ii 
Zatu ’l-t‘uzul, 386, i. 

Zatu ’llab! 702, ii. Ai3\ 

Zakir, 76, 1 .; 701, 1 . , 704, ii 
Za’iqab, 130, i 

Zabh, 105, i.; 184) ii. , 551, 1 ., 

697, i. 

Zabh ikbtiyari, 130, 1 . , 

697, i. 

Zabh iztirari, 130, 1 .; 697, i. C^d 

Zabihab, 697, ii ^at-rfd 

Zakhfi’iru ’llah, 700, ii. <5Jd^ 

Zazum, 601, i. ^^23 

Zarrab, 702, i. 

2 a*faraniyah, 698, 1 . 

Zaqan, 40, i. (ji2 

Zikr, 323, ii. ; 346, ii. ; 418, 1 ., 

545, ii.; 562, ii.; 610, i. seq(2. , 

698, i. ; 703, i. seqq. 

Zikr jab, 118, ii.; 703, 1 ^3 

Zikr kbafl, 117, ii.; 703, 1 
Zimmab, 576, i. ; *710, i. L»S 

Zimml, 56, 1 . ; 69, ii.; 112, 1 .. ^3 

635, i. ; 710, ii. ireqq. 

Zamb, 115, i. ; 594, ii.. 701, 1 w33 

Zahab, 149, i. 

Zn ’l-iablu, 386. i. j 

’1-jalfd, 225, i. ^; 

Zu ’1-jalal wa ’1- jj^jl x 

ikram, 142, i. ^ •’ 

Zu ’l-hijjah, 355, i. j 

Zu ’1-hulafa’, 350, i. ,j 

Zu ’i-}.iimrir (Idiimar), 25, li. ,J 

Zu _l-hqar, 386, i. \ 

I Zu l-qMuain, 13, tw,ijr ,4 

4/u, 11. w > 
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Zu ’1-qa'dah, 855, i. 

Zu ’1-kifl, 114, i. ; 475, ii. 
Zh ’ll-nun, 249, ii. 

Zawu ’l-arhani, 207, ii.; 

' 657, ii.; 702, ii. 

Zawii ’l-‘uqul, 40, ii, 

Zawu ’1-furuz, 207, ii. i 
702, ii. 

Zawu gairi ’l-‘uqul, 40, ii. 


j,i»n 


Raji'ijab, 568, i. 

Ralul, 531, ii.> J. 

Ra’s, 170, i. ^ 

RfiGzah, 532, 1 .; & 

RAQzi, 532, i.; 572 ii. c 

Rafiziyab, 567, ii. 

Ra’fab, 348, i. 

Rfibib, '532, i. v 

Rabb, 75, ii. 

Riba, riba’ (reba), 31, i. , 479, i. . 
514, ii. ; 656, i. 


Rib Tit, 544, ii. 

R;\bi)U ’s-salam, 561, i. 
Rabbu ’sh-sbi‘rii, 596, i. 
Rub‘, 489, ii.; 492, i. ; 
Rabb 11 nauS 531, i. 
Rabl‘u ’l-akhir, 355, i , 
531, ii. 

Rabi‘u ’1-auwal, 355, i. 

531, ii. 

Ralq, 88, 1. 

Rajab, 355, i. , 533, i. ; 
Raj‘ah, 533, i. 

Raj in, 476, ii., 533, i . 
Raji‘, 88, i.'"' 

Rajim, 533, i. 

Rul^h, 547, ii 
Ridfi’, 196, ii. ; 581, i. 
Raddu ’s-salfim, 531, ii 
Rahmah, 347, ii. ; 437, 
6*32, i. 

Rahil, 532, i. 

Risalah, 645, ii. 

Rasin, 535, i. 

Rasul, 16, ii. ; 449, i.; 

535, ii. ; 613, ii. 
Rasulu ’Ibih, 229, ii.; 


kb; 

546, ii. 


i 

G07, h 


475, ii. 


Riz.Vah, 131, ii. 

Rizwau, 546, i. 

Rati, 535, ii. 

Ra‘d, 634, ii. 

Rat’3 684, i. 

Riqq, 545, ii. 

Raqabah, 535, i. 

Ruqba, 549, ii. 

Raqs, 69, i. 

Riqqaiu ’1-qalb, 347, ii. 
Ruqyab, 303, ii.; 549, ii. 
Rikaz, 545, i. 

Rak^ab, 466, i. seqq .; 533, i. 
Riikiib 11, i.; 489, ii.; 492, i.; 
548,1. 

Rainz, 533, ii. 

Ramazan, 124, ii.; 355, i., 
533,' ii. 

Rainyu ’l-jimar, 535, i. 

Raniyu ’r-rii.‘lm, 157, ii. ft 

Riban, 532, ii. 

Ralibanlyah, 354, i. 

Rahil, 532, ii. 

RI bib, 354, i. 

Rawa, 286, i.; 535, li. 
Itiwayah, 546, i.; 6i0, ii. 
Rubll, 544, ii. 

Rub, 546, ii., 601, li. , 605, i 
Ruhu ’l-ilqfi, 133, li. 

Ruiiu ’1-qudus, 133, i., , 

177, i. ; 605, i. ; 646, li. 
Rfibu ’llah, 475, ii. 

Ruhun min Allah, 

Roz-i-qatl, 408, i. 

Rozali, 124, ii. ; 546, ii. 
Ruyfi’, 92, i. ; 549, ii. 
Ruwaidiyab, 568, ii. 

Rfi’ab, 613, i. 

Riyfi’, 187, ii.; 546, i. 

Riyab, 669, ii. 

Riyazlyab, 568, i. 

Raiyau, 532, i. 

Raiyan ibu al-Walld, 

252, i. ; 452, ii. j 533, i. 
Rihaui, 691, i. 
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Risbwab, 43, ii. 

hh 

Rasbldah, 315, ii. 


Riza’, 537, i. 

oboj 

Riza‘, 546, i. 



zrihid, 556, i.; 613, ii.; 698, n 
ZTibid-i-khushk, C98, i. 

Zri’ir, 699, i. 

Zabanlyab,-15, ii.; 697, ii. 
Zabiir, 71, ii.; 698, i. 

Zablr, 697, ii. 
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Zal^f, 698, i. ^-^3 

Zuhal, 73, i.; 201 , ii.; 459, ii. 
Zarariyab, 702, i, ^.;^;3 

Zaramiyab, 702, i. • 

Zagharlt, 46, ii.; 325, i. 

Zufar, 8 , ii. ^3 

Zaftatu ’bhammam, &i\ 

323, ii. 

Zaffatu ’[-‘arusah, 325, ii. iUj 

Zafir, 698, i. 

Zaqqum, 702, 1 . ^3 

Zakilt, 42, i. i 58, ii.; 73, 1 .; (Vi) 

129, ii.; 283, i. ; 286, i., 

401, i.; 419, i. ; 434, ii.; 

439, ii. ; 545, i.; 664, i. ; 

699, ii. seqq. 

Zakarlya, 475, ii.; 699, i. HA 

ZaM, 74, i. cS 

Zalzalah, 103, i, ^^3 

Zalam, 49, ii. ‘ A 

Zallatu Adam, 115, 1 . (•‘^1 ^3 

Zamzara, 157, ii.; 571, ii. ; 701, i. f^y*) 
Zina’, 130, ii.; 476, ii. ; 575, ii. ^ “^^3 
Zanadiqlyati, 569, i. 

‘Zanfinah* 163, ii. seqq, ; 180, i.; 

701, ii. 

Zanjabil, 449, i. ; 701, ii. 

Zandlq, 207, i. 

Zuhd, 610, i. *^3 

Zukd fi ’d-dunya, 286, i. ^ 

Zuhrah, 73, ii. ; 201, ii. ; 459, ii. ^^3 
Zauba^ah, 136, i. **?;3 

Zauj, 187, i.; 671, 1 . t)} 

Zaidiyab, 568, i.; 574, ii,; ^.^3 

698, ii. 

Zaigb, 698, ii. 4»3 


Surab, 565, i. 

Sal, 696, i. 

Sfilik, 116, i.; 556, i.; 563, i. , aiU 

610, i. ticqq. 

Salilc-i-Tnaj ziib, 612, ii. 

Sam, 572, ii. 

Samiri, 49, i. 

Sami‘ab, 130, i. ax-U 

Sanib, 305, i. 

Sa’ibab, 555, ii. 

Saba’, 550, i. Uw 

Sabt, 550, ii. 

Sub ban, 482, i. 

Subhana ’llah, 608, ii. 

Subhab, 546, i. ; 608, ii. 


Sab‘at ahruf, 163, ii.; 

489, i.; 550, ii. ; 569, iL 
Saba'u ’l-masani, 550, ii. 


Sablab (sebleli), 95, i. 

Subu‘, 666, ii. 

*Sabilu ’Iblh, 546, 1 .; 551, i. 

Satr, 565, i. 

Sutrah, 623, ii. 

Sattiiqah, 565, i. 

Sihr, 72, ii.; 303, ii. 

Sahur, 555, ii. 

Sajjadab, 224, ii. ; 556, ii. 

Sajdab, 556, ii. 

Sajdatu ’s-sahw, 556, ii. 

Sajdatu ’sb-shukr, 556, ii. 

Sijill, 582, ii. 

Sijn, 205, ii. e)^ 

Suiud, 11, i. 

Sa^awab, 286, i. ; 294, i. 

Sidrafcu ’1-muntaba, 

162, ii. ; 352, ii.; 582, i. 

Sadiim, 601, i. 

Saratau, 73, ii.; 201, ii. 

Sailqab, 284, i.; 477, i.; 565, i* 




Sarandib, 50, i. 

Sari‘u ’l-ijfibah, 73, i. 
Surriyab, 59, ii. 

Sa‘fa8, 681, i. 

Si‘lat, 137, ii. 

Sa‘Ir, 171, i.; 556, i. 
Suftajab, 622, i. 

Sifru ’l-hukk«am, 440, i. 
Sifru ’1-muluk, 440, i. 
Saqqa’, 323, ii. 

Saqar, 171, i. ; 564, ii. 
Sakb, 390, i. 

Sukr, 100, i. 

Sukiin, 686, i. 

Saklnab, 560, ii. 

Salam, 468, ii.; 570, i. 

Salfiman wa Absal, 

618, i. seqq. 

Salsabil, 563, i. 

Silsilab, 594, i. 

Sultan, 278, ii.; 622, ii. 
Salt ah, 94, ii. 

Salaf, 561, i. 

Salam, 33, ii.; 561, ii. 
Sulaimrm, 440, i.: 475, ii.: 
601, i. 

Sama’, 170, i. 

Sainahah, 41, i. 

Sama‘, 707, ii. 

» Saiiia^ Ixbaiiab, 707, ii. ’ 
Simbaq, 128^ii; 680, ii. 
Simsar, 594, li. 
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Sam*, 146, ii. 

ir 

Samak, 129, i. 

SaiuF, 74, ii. 


Sumbulah, 75, i. ; 201, ii. 

Saiiad, 564, ii. 


Sunan ibu Mfijah, & 


582, ii. 

Sunanu ’n-Nasa’1,431, i. 


Sanah, 696, i. 

Aa.^, 

Sunnah, 62, ii.; 156, i.: 28(4, i.: 

400, ii.; 4;34, ii.: 622, 

ii.; 

639, ii. 

Sunnatu ’t-taqrir, 622, ii.; 


639, ii. 

Sunnatu ’l-fiO, 622, ii.; 

ij-. 

639, ii. 

Sunnatu ’l-qaul, 622, ii, ; 
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